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From  Life  Illustrated. 

THE     STEREOSCOI'E. 


A     NEW     PHILOSOPHICAL     PLEASURE. 


E  have  two  hands,  and  can  employ 
them  at  the  same  moment  very  dif- 
fereutly.  But  with  two  nostrils  we 
perceive  but  one  odor  ;  with  two 
ears  iieai*  but  oue  sound;  and  with  a 
brain  made  up  of  two  halves,  ordi- 
narily think  at  one  time,  but  one 
and  the  same  thought.  And  all 
this  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  that,  having  two  eyes,  we  should 
■  with  them  see  objects,  not  doable, 
but  single. 

The  artist  who  wishes  to  get  the  true  outlines  of  a  landscape, 
can  do  so  by  letting  the  rays  of  light  from  the  objects  that  com- 
pose it  enter,  by  an  opening,  a  sort  of  dark  box,  in  which,  by 
means  of  proper  glasses,  they  are  collected  and  thrown  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Looking  through  another  small  aperture  into 
the  box,  he  sees  the  picture  of  the  landscape,  and  introducing 
Lis  hand,  marks  the  outlines  of  the  diminished  objects.  The 
box  he  calls  a  camera  oiscura  (dark  chamber). 

Each  eye  is  such  a  dark  chamber,  and,  like  the  camera,  re- 
ceives on  its  posterior  screen  the  retma,  a  picture  of  the  objects 
toward  which  it  is  directed.  Each  eye  has  its  nerve,  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  picture  made  within  it  reaches  the  braiu — 
comes  before  the   mind. 

Close  the  eyes,  and  roll  a  marble  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand 
under  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  held  straight,  of  the  right 
band;  you  will  feel  oue  ball.  Cross  the  two  fingers  and  roll 
the  ball  between  them;  you  will  feel  too  balls — there  is  but  one. 
By  observation  and  constant  practice,  we  have  each  learned 
long  since  to  consider  the  impressions  coming  from  the  near 
sides  of  the  two  fingers  are  not  wonted  to  acting  in  concert, 
and  a  single  body  touching  at  the  same  moment  these  nerves 
that  have  never  been  associated  in  action,  is  felt  as  two  bodies. 
The  case  of  the  eyes  is  something  like  this;  not  exactly. 

Suppose  you  have  a  house,  the  side  of  which  is  sixty  feet^ 
and  you  wish  to  leara  the  distance  of  a  certain  tree  directly  in 
front  of  the  middle  of  this  side.  You  can  adopt  the  surveyor's 
method.  He  would  go  to  one  corner— one  end  of  the  sixty 
feet  front — and  find  how  a  line  must  run  or  slant  from  that  cor- 
ner to  hit  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  At  the  other  end  of  the  sixty 
feet  front  he  would  project  another  line  in  like  manner.  By 
then  calculating  at  what  rate  the  lines  reaching  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  house  toward  the  tree  must  approach  each  other, 
and  as  a  result,  finding  what  was  the  angle  these  two  lines 
would  make  at  the  tree,  he  would  tell  you  the  distance'of  the 
tree — say  eighty  feet  from  the  side  of  the  house.  The  distance 
between  his  two  stations,  at  the  two  corners,  would  be  the  first 
thing  necessary  to  his  answer  :  he  would  call  it  his  base  line. 

Kow,  our  eyes  are  two  surveyors— esich  at  his  post.  They 
have  between  them — between  the  centers  of  the  two  pupils — a 
base  line  always  the  same  for  each  person;  usually  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  less  or  more  with  those  whose 
bumps  of  Individuality  and  Form  are  very  small  or  very  large. 
When  we  look  at  a  small  o'uject  brought  very  near  the  eyes, 
a  by-stander  can  see,  and  we  can  feel,  that  our  eyes  are  turning 
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inward  toward  it.  The  straight  lines  that  would  pass  back 
through  the  center  of  the  pupils,  so  as  to  pierce  the  centers 
of  the  two  retinas,  are  called  the  oitic  axes.  These  meet  in  a 
j)oiut  at  the  precise  point  of  the  object  we  look  at.  When  this 
point  is  near,  the  angle  which  the  axes  make  at  the  object — 
called  the  optic  angle — is  large;  as  the  object  is  removed  from 
the  eyes,  the  axes  both  turn  gradually,  so  as  to  point  less  and 
less  toward  each  other.  They  feel  more  ea.sy,  and  the  optic 
angle  is  less.  The  object  may  be  removed  so  far  that  the  axes 
seem  to  be  parallel  to  each  other;  i.  e.,  they  do  not  sensibly  ap- 
proach. Then  the  angle  is  said  to  vanish,  or  become  impercep- 
tible.    We  shall  need  the  help  of  this  angle  presently. 

If  yon  stood  successively  at  the  two  corners  of  our  quondam 
house,  you  would  see  from  each  a  slightly  different  side  or  per- 
spective of  the  tree.  Bring  the  edge  of  a  thin  book  toward  the 
eyes,  and  within  a  foot  of  them;  each  eye  will,  in  like  manner, 
receive  a  different  picture  of  the  book.  To  satisfy  yourself  of 
this,  close  the  left  eye;  the  book  seems  to  turn  its  right  surface 
only  toward  you.  Close  the  right  eye  only  :  the  book  turns  its 
left  surface  to  view;  with  both  eyes  yon  really  see  two  views  of 
the  book,  that  are  for  the  most  part  different  from  each  other; 
but  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  combines  these  pictures,  so  as  to  give 
you  the  perception  of  only  one  book.  With  a  little  practice 
you  will  perceive  similar  results  with  other  bodies.  If  an  ob- 
ject be  not  too  far  removed,  we  shall  always  have  two  unlike 
pictures,  and  these  give  us  the  impression  of  one  object. 

Wliy  do  we  not  see  all  near  objects  doubled  ?  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  nerves  of  the  two  eyes  were  so  arranged  tlmt 
the  filaments  coming  from  any  spot  on  the  retina  of  one  eye,  as 
the  inner  side  of  the  left  retina,  are  made  to  go  to  the  bruin  iu 
company  with  the  nerves  from  a  corresponding  spot  in  the  other, 
as,  in  this  case,  the  outer  side  of  the  right  retina.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  meets  the  difficulty;  at  all  events  it  is  un- 
necessary. Pictures  ou  our  senses  are  one  thing — the  v/ay  we 
regard  those  pictures,  and  the  ideas  we  get  from  them,  quite 
another.  Perceiving  comes  right  by  use;  and  one  sense  helps 
another.  What  odds  if  all  pictures  be  inverted  in  the  eye  ? 
the  hand  sets  that  matter  right,  and  we  soon  learn  that  the 
upside-down  image  means  a  right-side  up  object. 

So,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fingers  and  marble,  by  use  we  bring 
certain  points  of  the  eye  to  act  in  concert,  and  we  get  from  them 
one  impression.  These  points  are  therefore  called  correspondivg 
points  on  the  two  retinas.  They  exist  only  at  or  very  near  the 
center  of  each  retina;  for  if  we  look  steadily  at  any  object,  its 
images  fall  at  these  centers,  and  if  we  then  note  the  appearance 
of  surrounding  objects  that  can  be  indistinctly  seen  without 
moving  the  eyes,  these  will  each  appear  double.  Press  cither 
eyeball  down,  up,  or  to  one  side — the  corresponding  points  are 
thrown  out  of  line,  and  all  objects  looked  at  seem  double.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  the  tipsy,  only  in  this  case  alcohol  has 
robbed  the  looker  of  the  power  to  direct  his  eyes,  so  that  they 
"lie  around  loose,"  and  pick  up  duplicate  images. 

Another  pretty  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is  obtained 
by  holding  up  two  fingers  or  pencils,  the  oue  about  eight,  the 
other  about  sixteen  inches  before  the  eyes.  Look  at  the  nearer, 
the  farther  one  is  seen  double — look  at  the  farther,  ami  a  like 
result  happens  to  the  nearer.  A  still  more  curious  case  of  com- 
bination of  images  iu  the  two  eyes  was  observed  by  the  writer 
some  three  years  since.  Roll  up  any  small  sheet  of  paper  so  as 
to  make  a  tube  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter.  Hold  it  in  the  •- 
left  hand,  and  bringing  it  close  to  the  rigiit  eye,  look  with  both      m,j| 
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]^  eyes — with  the  right  into  the  roll  of  paper,  with  the  left  at  the 
,  liaiid.  Yon  will  see  a  round  and  comfhlt  hole  through  the 
b  I'ck  of  the  hand,  and  the  carpet  or  other  objects  through 
tlie  hole.  The  mind  brings  into  one  the  very  dissimilar  views  of 
tlie  two  eyes.  Of  course,  with  the  right  hand  to  the  left  eye 
tiie  result  will  be  similar. 

But  the  combining  power  of  the  two  ej'es  is  still  more  wonder- 
ful than  we  have  yot  shown.  How  is  it  that  we  see  objects 
solid  ?  It  is  ea.=:y  te  see  a  surface,  or  length  and  breadth;  but 
how  do  we  see  dejjth,  solidUy,  relief — the  third  dimension  in 
space  ?  How  can  we  see  that  the  farther  side  of  a  tree  or 
statue  is  really  back  in  space  more  remote  than  the  near  side, 
so  that  the  object  stands  out  in  the  solid  form  toward  us? 

]Mr.  Wlieatstone  has,  by  his  invention  of  the  Stereoscope,  led 
us  to  the  correct  understanding  of  this  fact,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable his  explanation  is  not  the  correct  one.  In  its  original 
form,  this  instrument  was  an  arrangement  of  two  common  pic- 
tures of  the  same  objoct,  but  taken,  as  the  two  eyes  naturally 
take  the  pictures  of  near  bodies,  from  points  of  view  slightly 
distant  from  each  other,  and  these,  introduced  into  a  small  box, 
were  seen  reflected  in  two  mirrors,  in  such  directions  that  the 
light  coming  from  them  would  appear  to  the  eyes,  looking  in 
at  two  suitaljle  orifices,  to  come  from  the  same  spot,  somewhere 
behind  and  between  the  mirrors.  Now,  though  these  two  pic- 
tures were  each  of  course  j?rt<,  the  startling  result  obtained  was 
tliat  the  eye  seemed  to  be  looking,  not  on  pictures  of  the  object, 
but  on  the  solid  object  itself.  Two  matlieniatical  diagrams  of 
a  cube,  taken  with  differing  perspectives,  as  the  eyes  at  their 
distance  apart  would  naturally  see  the  object,  and  appropriate- 
ly shaded,  were  perceived  in  this  instrument  as  a  solid  tube  ; 
two  pictures  of  a  head,  projjerly  differing,  became  a  solid  head 
— a  bust  instead  of  a  picture. 

The  instrument  was  appropriately  named  a  Stereoscope,  or 
means  of  seeing  images  soZir?,  instead  of  plane.  The  two  pic- 
tures are  now  more  commonly  made  to  appear  in  one  place,  by 
having  their  light  properly  bent  by  passing  through  half-lenses 
with  their  thinner  edges  toward  each  other. 

The  great  beauty  of  the  Stereoscope  we  now  comprehend. 
The  finest  painting  of  Niagara,  of  a  forest,  of  a  mountain  peak, 
or  of  a  family  group,  or  the  best  ordinary  photograph  of  any  of 
them,  is  still  a  flat  picture.  True,  we  judge  of  distances  and  of 
solid  relief,  to  some  extent,  by  the  distinctness  or  indistinctness 
of  parts,  by  the  relative  lights  and  shades.  These  the  painter 
skillfully  employs  ;  they  constitute  his-  aerial  perspec/Ave ;  and 
with  these  means,  combined  with  linear  perspective,  he  will  some- 
times give  a  wonderful  Illusion  of  depth  and  relief  to  his  objects; 
but  it  is  only  illusion.  The  Stereoscope  reproduces  the  reality. 
AVitli  it  the  waters  of  the  cateract  stand  forth  in  body,  as  in 
actual  view  ;  the  forest  trees,  the  mountain,  or  the  persons 
forming  a  group,  are  solid  ;  and  we  look  into  the  open  space 
beyond  them,  as  in  the  real  view. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reason  of  this  result,  let  us  re- 
member that  when  we  look  upon  an  object  of  ordinary  size,  the 
two  eyes  are  at  any  instant  really- directed  to  some  point  of  small 
size  within  the  whole  outline  of  the  thing  viewed.     In    order  to 
see  the  whole  object  distinctly,  the  two  eyes  play  over  its  sur- 
face, taking  in  difif;M'ent  points  in  succession  ;  the  optic  axes  con- 
verge more  for  the  near  points  than  for  the  more  remote.     Now, 
the  sensations  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  exceedingly  delicate, 
and,  unaware  to  ourselves,  we  have  a  conciousness  or  feeling  of 
the  condition  of  these  organs,  and  among   other  things,  of  the 
I     degree  of  convergency  of  the  axes.     Having  long  ago  learned 
by  the    touch,  and    by  the   necessity  of  moving  over  a  given 
space  to  reach  the  object,  what  distance  a   certain  convergency 
implies,  we  are  now,  for  near  objects,  mainly  guided    by  these 
sensations  in  estimating  distances.     Of  course,  relief  ij  perceived 
in  the  same  way  ;  as  this  is  only  the  relative  distances  of  parts. 
Beyond  a  certain  distance,  however,  say  about  250   feet,  the 
convergency   of   the    oi)tic  axes  becomes  so  slight  as  to  be  ini- 
■     perceptible  ;  and    in  case  of  objects  so  far  removed,    we   must 
\    judge  of  distance  and  relief  by  degree  of  distinctness,  light  and 
"    shade,  comparison  with  intervening  objects,  past  experience  and 
i    knowledge,  and  to  some  extent,  by  the  sensation   arising  from 
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the  adjusting  of  the  focus  of  either  eye  to  the  different  degrees 
of  remoteness  of  the  ol)ject.  Here,  however,  we  shall  present- 
ly see,  the  Stereoscope  even  goes  beyond  nature  in  its  power  to 
show  solid  form. 

In  taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  it  is  customary  to  exaggerate 
the  effect,  by  getting  the  views  from  two  points  farther  apart 
than  the  space  between  the  eyes  ;  as,  for  persons,  frotn  six  to 
ten  inches,  for  landscapes,  from  ten  to  twenty,  or  even  to  sev- 
eral feet.  The  two  pictures  thus  show  A\^Q\'cx\i  sides, perspectives, 
ov  projections  of  the  objects  ;  and  the  effort  of  the  optic  axes,  as 
in  case  of  the  real  objects,  successively  to  converge  upon  and 
unite  the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  unlike  pictures,  pro- 
duces again  the  fense  of  solidity  or  relief.  But  with  near  ob- 
jects, and  a  base  line  of  great  length,  this  result  even  takes 
place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  distort  the  image  in  the  line  from 
behind  forward;  while  with  points  of  view  several  feet  apart, 
bodies  so  far  off  as  really  to  be  flat  to  the  eye,  are  made  to 
yield  unlike  views — as  they  would  if  seen  by  a  person  whose 
visual  organs  were  separated  horizontally  by  as  many  feet — and 
hence  actually  become  solid  forms  in  the  instrument.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  optic  angle  (which  is  horizontal)  being  so  great- 
ly enlarged,  the  effect  is  to  bring  the  object  nearer;  but  the 
visual  angle  (upright,  and  the  same  to  one  eye  as  to  both)  real- 
ly remaining  the  same,  the  consequence  is  that  we  see  the  ob- 
ject greatly  diminished,  unless  the  half-lenses  are  made  convex 
enough  to  magnify  it  in  a  corresponding  degree.  This  result 
theory  requires,  and  it  is  found  true  in  fact. 

That  our  judgment  of  the  distance  of  near  objects  requires 
the  optic  angle,  and  therefore  the  help  of  two  eyes,  is  shown  by 
a  very  simple  experimeiit.  At  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
eye,  hold  up  a  small  ring;  close  one  eye  and  endeavor  to  pass 
the  tinger  through  the  ring.  It  will  be  found  very  difficult  to 
do  so,  the  finger  usually  passing  either  too  near  or  too  far  for 
the  point  required. 

The  double  pictures  prepared  for  viewing  in  the  Stereoscope, 
are  token  on  paper  and  on  glass — the  latter  are  the  best  and 
most  costly.  A  common  hand  instrument  for  examining  views 
costs  about  $3  ;  landscapes  on  paper,  $6  to  $9  per  dozen  ;  on 
glass,  $15  to  $30. 

Experienced  artists  are  now  abroad  with  their  cameras  and 
other  apparatus,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  offer  suitable  ob- 
jects— either  those  hallowed  by  historical  recollections,  or  scen- 
ery of  a  beautiful  or  striking  character.  Family  groups  almost 
without  number  are  taken,  and  groups  representing  a  great  va- 
riety of  supposable  scenes  and  situations.  In  a  degree,  the  in- 
centive to  travel  is  here  satisfied  at  one's  own  door.  As  a  writ- 
er in  the  Trihune  has  said,  "  Here  [in  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  Stereoscopic  Company]  one  may  see  Sunnyside,  with 
Washington  Irving  sitting  in  his  porch;  Longfellow's  residence, 
with  the  poet  standing  in  the  doorway;  Agassiz' house,  with 
the  unbought  naturalist  sitting  on  his  steps;  all  sorts  of  domes- 
tic scenes,  such  as  a  series  representing  courtship  and  marriage, 
and  married  life,  from  girlhood  round  to  blooming  girlhood 
again;  sports  and  plays — everything."  Mr.  Becker,  who  be- 
gan the  importation  of  Stereoscopes  to  this  country,  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  where  they  had  been  produced  for  some  time 
previously,  has  invented  a  piece  of  furniture,  of  rosewood,  con- 
taining arrangements  for  holding  and  successively  exhibiting  25 
views.  But  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  this  line  is  the 
microscopic  stereoscope,  in  which  two  minute  pictures  of  the  size 
of  two  pin's  heads,  when  placed  behind  suitable  magnifying 
glasses,  presented  to  the  view  the  "  Lord's  Prayer"  in  coarse 
print,  or  a  landscape  of  good  size  !  It  is  estimated  that  at 
present  more  than  $100,000  are  invested  in  the  Stereoscope 
business  and  materials  in  this  city.  Apjjleton  &  Co.  are  largely 
engaged  therein,  and  have  fitted  up  a  gallery  for  the  purpose 
ot  taking  family  groups,  and  furnish  views  of  American  scenery; 
and  Wiley  &  Halsted,  351  Broadway  are  prepared  to  furnish, 
from  a  large  assortment,  instruments  and  views  of  all  kinds  and 
prices. 

The  Stereoscope  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
useful  triumphs  of  science  iu  our  day;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
supply  may    soon    become    so   great  that  even   those  of  small 
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means  may  gratify  their  curiosity  aud  educate  their  taste  by  the 
possession  aud  use  of  the  uew  visual  wonder. 

Levi  Reuben,  M.  D. 
Note. — The  American  Photographic  Institute  will  receive 
remittances  for,  and  make  selections  of,  Stereoscopic  instru- 
ments aud  views  when  desired.  Any  amount  of  money  may 
be  sent,  and  it  will  be  expended  as  judiciously  as  the  long  ex- 
perience ot  the  proprietors  in  purchasing  enables  them  to  do. 


From  the   Photographic  Journal. 

I     NOTES  ON  THE   EXHIBITION  OF   THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 

SCOTLAi\U. 


Edinburgh,  December,  1858. 

Happening  to  be  in  Scotland  in  December,  as  I  was  piloting 
my  way  from  the  station  to  some  respectable  hotel,  two  or  three 
ragged  urchins  badgered  me  to  buy  from  them  the  morning 
paper,  which  I  did,  more  to  gel  rid  of  their  pertinacity  than 
any  thing  else.  On  opening  the  paper  after  getting  to  my  hotel, 
the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  the  advertisement  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  This  was 
more  than  I  had  bargained  for  in  my  journey  to  the  north,  but 
too  good  an  opportunity  to  let  slip  ;  so  I  discharged  my  more 
urgent  business,  determining  to  make  the  most  of  my  short  stay 
in  Edinburgh.  I  have  resolved  to  send  you  a  few  notes  to  keep 
you  au  courant  with  the  times  ou  the  art  I  love  so  much,  but 
have  time  to  practice  so  little. 

The  Society's  Exhibition  Room  is  situated  in  George  Street, 
about  the  centre  of  the  New  Town,  in  a  very  eligible  locality, 
consisting  of  one  large  ornamental  saloon,  with  two  screens 
across  the  room,  erected  for  the  purpose.  I  find  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  pictures  from  English  artists  (somewhere  about  300,  or 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  whole),  have  found  their  way  north 
from  F.  Bedford,  Barnes,  Caldesi,  Claudet,  Delamotte,  Davies, 
Frith,  Herring,  Lyte,  MauU  and  Polyblank,  Melhuish,  Morgan, 
Mudd,  Pouncey,  Robinson,  and  last  though  not  least,  our  old 
friend,  Rejlander,  whose  magnificent  landscape  of  Loch  Katrine 
surpasses  anything  I  have  seen  as  a  photograph  from  nature,  in 
or  out  of  Scotland  ;  it  is  No.  639. 

"  Where  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  tlieir  I'ich  perfume, 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
And  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm, 
The  silver  light " 

It  is  by  far  the  larp^est  and  finest  composition  in  the  saloon- 
How  soft  and  placid  is  the  water  in  the  fore-ground  ;  the  bold, 
gray  lichened  crags  in  the  middle  distance,  whose  base  is  richly 
clothed  with  dwarfed  birch  and  oaken  copse,  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  the  sweetly  subdued  and  distant  hills,  miles  away,  with 
the  light  playing  through  the  clouds,  softening  and  illuminating 
the  entire  piece  !  This  glorious  picture  is  the  centre  piece  of 
one  of  the  screens,  and  is  worth  coming  to  Scotland  to  see,  to 
those  who  have  time  aud  means  at  command.  I  even  forgive 
the  badgering  newspaper  boys  who  annoyed  me,  and  will  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  whole  race  till  next  Christmas  at  least.  I 
find  a  few  more  pictures  of  this  ingenious  and  ambitious  artist, 
which  I  have  not  seen  before.  No.  427  is  an  interior  group, 
entitled  "  The  Scripture  Reader."  In  a  humble  cottage  sits  a 
young  person,  a  female  missionary,  reading  the  Bible  to  a  quaint- 
looking  old  woman,  who,  bu.sy  spinning,  has  stopped  her  wheel  ; 
the  old  man  is  seated  on  the  stair-case  in  wrapt  attention,  list- 
ening to  the  reader  ;  in  the  foreground  is  a  dog  fa  remarkably 
good  sitter  for  his  portrait)  and  basket,  with  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  obtruding,  doubtless  containing  a  cordial  to  refresh  some 
way-worn,  weary  spirit.  The  young  woman's  overdress  and 
bonnet  are  carelessly  laid  on  a  chair,  and  the  open  Bible  spread 
in  her  lap.  The  shelf  with  domestic  utensils,  and  the  German 
clock,  with  other  accessories,  render  this  a  most  inviting  study. 
The  grouping  is  excellent,  and  implies  a  master's  hand.  No. 
510,  is  a  portion  of  "  Two  Ways  of  Life,"  which  as  a  whole 
was  turned  to  the  door  a  year  ago,  by  the   fastidious  Scotch 


committee,  and  which,  I  am  informed,  disrupted  the  Society, 
dividing  the  professional  and  amateurs  into  two  distinct  ))artics. 
This  photographic  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  unsurpassed  in  Europe  ; 
but,  clipped  into  little  bits,  tells  no  tale  :  this  is  the  industrial 
or  right  hand  group.  Wiiether  this  has  been  received  and 
shown  this  year  in  order  to  mollify  the  keen  and  bitter  feelings 
evoked  by  its  rejection,  I  cannot  tell  ;  bnt  the  committee  seem 
either  to  be  changed,  or  something  "  lias  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
their  dream,"  for  I  find,  in  perhaps  the  most  prominent  place 
in  all  the  Exhibition  fNo.  283)  an  entirely  nude  Venus  de 
Medici,  by  Alinari,  fdoes  being  au  Italian  make  the  difffrence?) 
nude  from  top  to  toe,  and  I  cannot  understand  upon  what 
ground  or  principles  men  act,  who  hang  and  prominently  exhibit 
the  one  while  they  reject  the  other,  unless  it  be  by  way  of  con- 
donemeut  for  the  egregious  blunder  stumbled  into  oii  that  oc- 
casion, which  gentlemen  connected  with  the  art  and  locality  in- 
form us  was  far  from  being  homologated  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  Society,  even  of  the  remanent  members. 

" But  to  confess  their  error, 

That  were  nobler  still." — 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rejlander's  sympathies  will  be  touched  when 
he  is  informed  they  were  a  committee  of  Bachelors.  He  has 
not,  however,  given  them  the  option  of  choosing  and  rejecting 
this  year,  as  I  observe  by  the  catalogue  all  his  pictures  exhibited 
seem  to  be  the  property  of  others. — No.  505,  exhiliited  by  Mr. 
Laurie,  is  another  of  Rejlander's  composite  pieces,  "Judith  and 
Holofernes."  I  think  the  heroine  in  this  piece  is  rather  toogood- 
natured  looking  to  have  beeu  a  murderess  ;  and  yet  she  has  a 
bold,  defiant  bearing,  as  she  stands  with  the  weapon  in  the  one 
hand  and  the  head  of  Holofernes  in  the  other.  The  drapery 
of  the  figure  is  well  executed — No.  61  is  a  portion  of  au  in- 
tended larger  work,  entitled  the  "  Seven  Ages  of  Shakspearc." 

These  are  pictures  in  which  there  is  a  breadth  and  harmony 
that  might  be  envied  by  a  "  Harvey,"  even  though  in  that 
gentleman's  estimation,  "  Photographers  are  not  artists,"  lint 
all  artists  (that  is  R.S.A's.)  are  photographers  (?)  You 
should  commend  to  your  Iriend  Rejlander,  as  a  text  book  for 
his  nexr  great  picture,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;"  and  in  doing 
so  have  little  fear  of  his  habiting  honest  John  Bunyan  in  the 
costume  of  Italian  Piferari,  as  was  done  by  an  artLstic  Royal 
Academician  some  years  ago,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leamington  has  also 
been  trying  his  hand  at  composition  from  various  negatives, 
somewhat  less  ambitiously  than  Rejlnnder.  No.  219  to  223 
are  five- pictures,  entitled  "  Feiir,"  "Vanity,"  "The  Model," 
"Devotion,"  and  the  "  Miniature,"  with  the  same  figure  in  all, 
evidently  being  }iis  model  for  she  also  appears  in  "  FadingAway," 
and  some  others,  by  this  artist.  In  these  five  he  has  endeavour- 
ed to  catch  the  delicate  and  subtle  expression  of  the  passions, 
not  easily  attained,  even  with  skilful  pose,  drapery,  &c. 

I  think  him  more  successful  in  the  "  Red  Riding  Hood"  series, 
au  ancient  nursery  epic,  where  four  of  the  chief  incidents  of 
that  charming  story  are  well  depicted.  In  the  first  there  is  the 
mother,  a  bustling,  active-looking  woman,  preparing  the  pre- 
sent, the  little  "  pot  of  butter,"  &c.,  to  be  carried  by  the  child 
to  gran'ma,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  little  raessengei'.  In  the  next  she  has  arrived  at  the  cottage 
door  (too  little  of  the  cottage  is  seen):  having  knocked,  she  is 
invited  to  enter  in  a  strange,  hoarse  voice.  In  the  third  the 
artist  places  her  standing  at  the  head  of  grandmamma's  bed, 
amazed  and  frightened  at  the  change  undergone  since  her  last 
visit  ;  the  wolf  being  habited  in  the  old  woman's  nightcap, 
trimly  put  ou,  with  a  partially-opened  mouth,  showing  the  long, 
large,  white,  pearly  teeth — entirely  covered  with  I)cdclothes 
save  the  head,  enough  to  stupify  and  confuse  the  philosophy  of 
au  older  and  wiser  head  than  that  of  the  simple  child.  In  the 
fourth  the  frightened  little  woman  has  returned  to  her  mother, 
and  having  related  the  story  of  her  adventures,  is  seen  thank- 
ing her  Maker  at  her  mother's  knee,  for  having  been  preserved 
from  being  eaten  up  by  the  horrid  wolf.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  skilful  grouping  and  arrangement  in  the  details  of 
this  series,  which  render  each  one  a  fascinating  study. 
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No.  644,  "  Fading  away,"  is  a  subject  I  do  not  like,  and  I 
wonder  Mr.  R-obinsoii  t^huuld  have  allowed  his  fancy  to  fix  on 
it — it  is  a  picture  no  one  could  hang  up  in  a  room,  and  revert 
to  with  i)luasure.  I  am  certain  this  artist  is  competent  to  do 
something  better  ;  bis  conception  and  rendering  of  character  is 
good,  and,  with  more  practice  and  a  proper  choice  of  subject, 
will  yet  shine  lustrously  in  the  photographic  firmament.  Fen- 
ton's  "  R'jverie,"  (No.  I'lOj,  is  also  something  akin  to  this  class 
of  pictures.  No  Scottisii  artist  exiiibits  in,  or  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  art.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  pictures  to  photographers,  are 
some  seascajjcs  by  ^Nlr.  Kiljble,  a  Glasgow  amateur,  who  exhib- 
its 22,  if  1  mistake  not,  mo.-.tly,  it  not  the  whole,  by  the  collo- 
dio-albunien  process.  Of  these.  No.  164,  "  Express  Steamer", 
is  a  magnificuat  jroductioM,  though  the  picture  is  small  ;  it  is 
taken  in  Iho  forlie/k  part  of  a  second,  and  developed  in  niiiely- 
hours:  the  rolling  clouds  are  a  beautiful  transcript  of  nature. 
The  steamer  (of  which  you  have  a  profile)  is  running  very  quick- 
ly, leaving  a  deep  furrow  in  the  waste  of  water,  heaving  with 
agitation,  as  she  is  furced  onwaid  by  the  propulsive  steam. 
This  i.s  verily  a  triuniph  of  instantaneous  photography,  of  which 
I  had  no  conception  dry  collodion  was  capable.  I  trust,  as  this 
gentleman  is  an  amateur  aiti,>t,  that  he  will  publish  his  develo- 
per, wl)ich  will  be  certain  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  dry  process. 
His  other  pictures,  of  which  there  are  both  landscapes  and 
]iorlraits,  are  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  has 
also  several  sea  and  cloud  pieces  by  collodion,  equal,  in  my  es- 
timation, to  any  1  iiave  seen  of  Le  Gray's.  The  "  waxed  pa- 
per" seems  al.-o  to  be  improving,  and  gives  good  results,  where 
collodion  would  be  too  quick  and  set  before  it  had  been  suffi- 
ciently exposed,  in  corridors,  such  as  Rosliu  Chapel  of  which 
there  are  several  views  by  Mr.  Herries  and  W.1).C.  Those 
of  Mr.  Herries  are  vury  good,  but  I  rather  suspect,  on  close 
examination,  that  the  bars  or  beads  holding  the  squares  of  glass 
have  been  deepened  and  strengthened,  if  not  in  some  parts  en- 
tirely ruled  in.  The  windows  of  W.D.C.  (No.  203,)  is  evi- 
dently doitored,  and  that  with  a  rough  hand.  There  are  also 
some  good  pictures  of  buildings  and  landscajjes  by  Mr.  Zeigler. 

(No.  112)  "The  Grange  House,"  and  (No.  Ill,)  "Cotta- 
ges at  the  Grange,"  are  good  specimens  ;  the  latter  is  a  first- 
rate  production,  well  chosen  sliarp  and  clear  in  the  shadows, 
with  ri-flected  light  twittering  irom  the  sheen,  glossy  leaves  of 
the  climl)ing  ivy. 

Mr.  Raven  is  also  an  adept  in  manipulating  this  waxed  paper 
process,  and  exhibits  a  large  nundier  (thirty-two)  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Pan,  in  France,  and  the  Pyrenees — fine  large  views,  10 
by  12  or  thereabouts.  No.  21G,  "  Pierrefittee,"  is  a  noble 
.'■Ijceimen,  with  a  conical  mountain  in  the  distance,  and  the  town 
spread  in  the  foreground  at  its  base  sharp  and  clear.  242, 
"  Pau,"  is  also  very  creditable  to  this  artist  :  in  short  he  has 
been  very  successful;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  over 
them  in  tietail,  the  more  especially  as  I  intend  to  allude  to  some 
others  in  the  same  locality,  by  Maxwell  Lyte,  which  are  superb. 
However,  you  have  now  as  much  as  you  will  be  able  to  find 
space  lor  in  your  next  number. 

Sel  D'or. 

[Many  of  the  pictures  in  this  exhibition,  noticed  by  our  cor- 
resj  ondent,  have  been  descrilied  by  us  in  our  last  volume,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  our  favourable  opinion  of  them  corroborated 
by  others.  AVe  allude  more  particularly  to  those  of  Rejlauder, 
llubinson,  and  Wilson — En] 


WAX  VARNISH   FOn    PAPER  POSITIVES. 

IVIake  over  a  slow  heat,  a  saturated  solution  of  white  wax  in 
spirits  uf  turpentine;  let  it  cool,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  wax 
will  be  precipitated.  Pour  off  the  clear  part  for  use.  Dry  the 
])icturo  in  the  sun  or  before  a  fire,  and  then  spread  the  varnish 
on  with  a  Inush,  or  a  dabber  of  cotton  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

The  smell  of  turpiMitiue  may  be  got  rid  of  much  sooner  if  the 
turpentine   is  mixed  with  alcohol  lu  the   proportion   of   1  part 
»     alcohol  to  2  parts  turpentine. 
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From  the  riiotographic  Journal. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBITlOiN. 


The  managers  of  this  Association,  which  was  formed  for  the 
distribution  among  its  subscribers  of  photographs  iUuslraiive  of 
archittchire,  have  opened  an  Exhibition  at  the  Gallery  in  Pall 
Mall  East,  in  order  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  of 
selecting  such  works  as  they  may  prefer,  and  doubtless,  also,  to 
enlist  new  subscribers. 

Besides  the  ordinary  catalogue,  an  illustrated  one  is  also  pub- 
lished, containing  six  photographic  plates,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented very  reduced  cojiies  of  the  whole  of  the  subjects  (with 
their  catalogue  numbers),  comprising  the  collection,  thus  en- 
abling those  members,  who  from  absence  from  the  metropolis 
or  other  cause  are  unable  to  attend,  to  make  their  choice.  Each 
jiroof  has  attached,  to  it  a  relative  numerical  value,  members 
being  entitled  to  receive  for  their  subscriptions  a  number  of 
proofs,  not  exceeding  a  certain  aggregate  amount  of  these  arbi- 
trary numbers. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  Association  is  clearly  not  under- 
stood by  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Atkenaum,  as  will  be 
readdy  gathered  from  the  following  extract  of  a  notice  of  the 
exhibition,  which  appeared  in  its  pages  last  week — 

"  Why  the  figure  photographers  should  recede  from  the  archi- 
tectural photographers  we  cannot  see  :  but  we  suppose  these 
secessions  are  ^protests  against  error,  and  that  somebody  has  done 
wrong  and  compelled  the  planting  of  this  fresh  art-colony  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  any  thing  new  in  art  is  always  welcome, 
as  long  as  it  is  not  connected  with  '  the  old  Christmas  trick, 
which  shopkeepers  seem  to  use,  as  by  common  consent,  to  work 
ofl"  their  faded  stock," 

By  the  way,  the  above  is  rather  an  unfortunate  illustration, 
as  regards  "  the  old  Christmas  trick  ;"  for  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  pictures  exhibited,  however  meritorious  they  may  be,  are 
very  old  acquaintances  of  ours,  and  doubtless  also  of  most  other 
photographers. 

AVe  cannot  very  clearly  perceive  in  what  way  photography  is 
advanced  by  this  Association,  neither  is  the  advantage  to  the 
members  themselves  very  apparent,  as  most  of  the  subjects  can 
be  procured  direct  from  the  artists  themselves,  or  their  publish- 
ing agents,  at  a  cost  certainly  not  exceeding  that  now  charged 
for  them  without  each  person  being  compelled  to  take  (or  to 
pay  for)  any  thing  he  does  not  want. 

The  disadvantage  to  photography  is  more  potent,  firstly,  in 
the  presumption  set  afloat  that  its  votaries  are  a  very  disunited 
set  ;  secondly,  in  the  fact  that  a  collection  of  merely  architec- 
tural subjects  must  and  does  present  a  very  monotonous  efi'ect  ; 
aud  thus  an  erroneous  impression  is  likely  to  gain  ground  with 
the  public  that  a  photographic  exhibition  is  a  very  "slow  affair," 
for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  mere  sight-seers  will  take  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  its  sombre  aspect. 

A  criticism  of  such  a  collection  as  that  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  of  necessity  more  than  usually  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
the  personality  of  the  critic,  and  his  figurative  "  point  of  view," 
of  which  in  the  present  case  there  are  at  the  least  four,  viz., — 
the  architectural,  the  antiquarian,  the  artistic,  and  the  manipu- 
lative. As  we  write  however  for  photographers,  and  for  them 
only,  it  is  as  a  photographer  we  shall  deal  with  the  contributions. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  is  the  absence  of  frames, 
properly  so  called,  the  subjects  being  arranged  against  the  walls, 
aud  the  e^ges  covered  by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  slips  of 
gilt  beading, — an  arrangement  that  not  only  economises  space, 
but  we  should  think  money  also,  and,  in  our  opinion,  well  worthy 
of  {he  consideration  of  managers  of  these  exhibitions.  It  is  a 
modification  of  a  measure  adapted  by  the  Leeds  photographers, 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  was  described  at  the  time  in  our  pages. 

Another  unusual  arrangement  consists  in  the  collection  in 
separate  masses  of  the  i)roductious  of  each  contributor,  and  in 
this  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  seem  to  be  pretty  equally 
balanced,  for  though  it  tends  to  the  unity  of  design,  it  also  adds 
materially  to  the  monotony  ;  in  the  preseut  case,  perhaps  more 
than  in  an  ordinary  collection,  where  all  classes  of  subjects,  in- 
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stead  of  oue  only,  are  admitted.  The  happy  medium  was  liit 
upon  at  the  exhibition  of  tlie  Photopjraphic  Society  (London), 
in  January  1858,  at  the  Soutli  Kensington  Museum,  were  mass- 
es of  works,  the  production  of  one  artist,  were  relieved  by  the 
occasional  coaimiugiing  with  those  of  many  otlier  operators  ; 
th  us  unity  of  design  and  variety  of  contrast  being  both  duly  re- 
preseuted. 

Of  the  120  views  in  Rome,  contributed  by  Macpherson,  we 
have  no  remarks  to  make  interesting  to  photographers  ;  they 
are  all  well  known,  and  as  photographs  have  no  particular  merit. 
The  antiquary  and  architect  will  probably  be  delighted  with 
them  ;  our  own  choice  would  fall  upon  No.  110,  "  Window  in 
the  house  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  as  presenting  something  more  of 
the  picturesque  than  the  generality  of  them. 

Cimetta  has  thirty-four  illustrations  of  Venice,  of  large  size, 
21  by  11  inches,  but  scarcely  one  of  which  we  should  care  to 
possess,  for  not  only  are  they  of  a  very  unpleasant  brown  tone, 
but  most  if  not  all  of  them  are  distorted  in  couseqnence  of  what 
is  generally  known  by  "cocking  the.  camera."  Had  they  been 
taken  on  a  smaller  scale,  this  defect  might  very  probably  have 
been  avoided. 

Robertson  and  Beato  exhibit  about  thirty  views  of  and  around 
Cairo,  of  about  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  last  mentioned,  and 
among  them  are  several  very  interesting  illustrations  of  street 
architecture,  valuable  in  every  collection.  We  notice  particu- 
larly Nos.  190,  191,  204,  212,  214,  and  although  in  some  of 
these  a  slight  haziness  is  apparant  near  the  basements  of  the 
houses,  owing  evidently  to  the  constant  movement  of  figures  in 
the  way,  it  is  not  sufficient  materially  to  interfere  with  the  gen- 
eral eifect. 

Lonsada  has  a  score  of  Spanish  subjects,  but  the  whole  of 
them  are  so  deficient  in  sharpness  and  general  manipulation,  that 
they  are  only  fit  for  stop-gajps  for  an  architect,  until  he  can  pro- 
cure better  representations  of  the  objects  delineated — photo- 
graphically, they  are  absolutely  valueless. 

Cade  of  Ipswich,  and  Cocke  of  Salisbury,  contribute  between 
50  and  60  subjects  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Ipswich,  Salisbury^ 
&c. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  absence  of  Delamot'te's 
Oxford  illustrations,  and  Fenfon's  Cathedrals  ;  surely,  they 
ought  to  have  found  an  honorable  position  in  an  architectural 
collection. 

Baldus  has  a  dozen  of  his  views  in  Paris,  Caen,  &c.,  but  these 
are  too  familiar  to  photographers  to  need  further  comment. 

Of  Frank  Frith's  beautiful  Egyptian  and  Scotch  scenes  we 
need  say  but  little,  having  more  particularly  noticed  them  on 
previous  occasions.  There  is  one  curiosity,  however,  that  must 
not  be  overlooked,  a  Panorama  of  Cairo,  measuring  8  feet  6 
inches  by  20  inches  high.  This  is  of  course  produced  by  joining 
several  proofs  from  as  many  negatives,  but  the  junctions  are  in 
all  the  cases  well  managed,  and  the  printing  of  each  piece  toned 
to  the  same  hue. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  managers  of  the  Association 
have  been  "  wise  in  their  generation."  We  mean  in  retaining 
the  services  of  Mr.  Bedford,  to  produce  expressly  for  the  Asso- 
ciation a  set  of  negatives  of  Tintern  Abbey,  Raglan  Castle,  &c., 
in  number  about  thirty.  It  is  amongst  these,  Frith's,  and  some 
few  others  only,  that  any  members,  not  architects,  will  be  sure 
to  make  their  choice.  Certainly,  as  pictures,  those  named  are 
the  most  desirable  in  the  room. 

Of  Mr.  Bedford's  we  admire  especially  No.  313,  West  Front 
of  Tintern  Abbey,  and  321,  West  Door  of  the  same  ;  323, 
Chepstow  Castle  ;  315,  the  Donjon,  Raglan  Castle  ;  and  311, 
the  Entrance  Gate  of  the  same.  Nos.  336,  331,  338,  340,  341-, 
Subjects  at  Canterbury,  are  also  very  beautiful,  and  executed 
with  the  usual  skill  of  this  artist. 

We  shall  be  somewhat  curious  to  learn  how  far  this  exhibi- 
tion will  prove  popular,  after  the  opening  of  that  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  Suffolk  Street^  which  is  now  shortly  to  take 
place  ;  for,  if  report  speaks  truly,  the  occupation  of  these  rooms 
in  Pall  Mall  by  the  Association  was  accomplished  by  aid  of  what 
we  suppose  we  must  call  "  successful  diplomacy,"  at  the  expense 
of  the  Photographic  Society.     However,  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
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rather  think  that  a  preference  will  be  shown  where  the  attrac- 
tions are  likely  to  be  more  varied  than  in  the  present  case. 


THE    CUTTING    BROMIDE    PATENT. 


Editor  P    Sf   F.   A.  Journal  : 

Sir  : — I  have  seen  no  report  of  the  recent  suit  in  which  de- 
cision was  given,  sustaining,  as  we  are  informed.  Cutting's  Pa- 
tent for  the  use  of  Bromides  in  Collodion  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  judgment  must  have  been  given  by  default,  or  the  defen- 
dant must  have  strangely  overlooked  important  facts  in  the 
case. 

For  instance  :  the  London  Notes  and  Queries,  of  1853,  con- 
tains the  following — "  Willat's  pamphlet,  published  in  1850,  by 
Gustave  Le  Grey,  ends  with  an  appendix,  thus:  I  have  just 
discovered  a  process  on  glass  by  hydroflourie  ether,  the  floui'ide 
of  potassium,  and  soda  dissolved  in  alcohol  40°,  mixed  with 
sulphuric  ether,  and  afterwards  saturated  with  collodion.  I  af- 
terwards react  with  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  and  thus  obtain 
proofs  in  the  camera  in  five  seconds.  *  *  *  j  hope,  by 
this  process  to  arrive  at  great  rapidity.  Ammonium  and 
Bromide  of  Potassium  trive  great  variations  of  promptitude." 

Cutting's  patent  was  issued  in  1854,  and  I  believe  be  only 
claims  to  have  used  the  Bromide  in  1853.  But  here,  in  Le 
Grey's  statement,  we  have  a  public  claim  for  its  use,  at  least 
three  years  before. 

If  these  facts  had  been  properly  presented  to  the  Court  in 
which  this  case  was  tried,  it  requires  no  lawyer  to  say  that  the 
decision  must  have  been  very  different. 

The  law  in  such  cases  is  comprehensively  stated  by  Hind- 
march  on  Patents,  page  66,  as  follows  ; 

"  Therefore,  if  it  be  shown  that  an  invention  comprised  in  a 
patent,  was  described  in  any  published  work  or  paper,  or  in  any 
public  record,  before  the  date  of  the  patent,  the  invention  was 
not  then  new,  as  to  the  public  knowledge  of  it,  and  therefore 
the  patent  is  void." 

J,  H.  Tompkins. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5th,  1859. 
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A   CHEMICAL    CURIOSITY, 

Tarentum,  Feb.  8th,  185  9, 
Mr.  SnellIng  : 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  enclosed  in  this  letter,  a  photograph 
of  what  I  think  I  may  call  a  chemical  curiosity.  Some  time 
ago,  I  prepared  feri-cyanide  of  potassium,  by  passing  a  current 
of  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  the  ferro-cyanide.  This  solu- 
tion was  put  into  a  dish,  the  form  of  which  you  will  see  in  the 
print.  After  standing  a  day  or  twol  observed  that  the  red  salt 
had  crystalized  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  while  a  most  singular 
efflorescense  had  taken  place  upon  the  edges.  The  appearance 
presented  was  that  of  a  beautiful  species  of  moss,  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length,  surrounding  the  dish,  and  drooping  over 
the  sides.  The  color  at  the  roofs  Was  orange,  -vfhich  gradually 
changed  to  green,  the  green  becoming  darker  and  darker  tow- 
ards the  top,  and  the  ends  being  apparently  covered  with  small 
pmple  flowers.  This  was  no  chance  resemblance,  assisted  by 
the  imagination,  but  the  illusion  Was  so  perfect  that  persons  to 
whom  it  was  shown  never  doubted,  even  upon  the  closest  in- 
spection, that  it  was  not  a  vegetable. 

You  can  see  that  even  in  the  print,  where  color  is  wanting, 
the  resemblance  to  vegetation  is  perfect.  I  observed  that  when 
placed  in  a  window,  the  plant  grew  faster  on  the  side  next  the 
light.  As  long  as  it  was  supplied  with  water  it  continued  to 
grow,  and  when  it  became  several  inches  in  length,  displaying 
a  mass  of  green  and  orange  with  purple  tips,  it  was  truly  a 
beautiful  object.  When  deprived  of  water  it  faded  like  any 
other  plant,  and  as  soon  as  water  was  added  its  brilliant  colors 
were  restored. 
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From  Photographic  Notes.         ^ 

COLIODIONIZED-PAPER  PROCESS. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir — I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your  note,  and  have 
been  much  interested,  both  by  yonr  suggestions  respecting  the 
employment  of  paper  parchment  for  sustaining  the  collodion 
film,  and  yonr  idea  of  a  new  and  perfect  lens.  To  both  these 
subjects  I  have  devoted  some  attention,  and  am  very  glad  to  find 
your  own  researches  and  e.xperiments  tend  in  this  direction.  A 
simple  process,  for  coating  large  sheets  of  paper  with  collodion, 
is  a  very  great  desideratum.  Small  ones,  stereo,  size,  are  very 
easily  managed,  as  described  in  former  numbers  of  your  Notes. 
Corbin's  process  is  too  complicated  for  general  use,  and  is  never 
likely  to  be  practised  as  a  favorite  ;  the  results,  we  can  easily 
imagine,  would  be  satisfactory,  but  the  fact  of  the  collodion 
film  being  attached  to  the  paper  with  gelatine,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  of  ordinary  summer  temperature,  presents  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  its  introduction  as  a  process  of  any  value. 

I  cannot  fancy  that  any  advantage  will  be  derivable  from  the 
employment  of  Delarue's  paper  parchment  ;  it  seems  to  me, 
that  what  may  be  gained  in  fibrous  strength,  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  opacity  of  this  material.  The  question, 
however,  is,  whether  this  opacity  will  be  homogeneous,  i.  e.  even 
throughout,  or  whether  it  will  show  granulation  in  the  positive 
print.  You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  the  waxing  of  a 
good  Calotype  negative  .simply  shortens  the  process  of  printing, 
and  in  no  degree  increases  the  sharpness  of  the  print,  or  dimin- 
ishes the  appearance  of  granulation  due  to  the  structure  of  the 
paper.  On  this  account  many  of  ray  best  calotype  negatives 
are  unwaxed.  There  may  be,  indeed  obviously  are,  other  rea- 
sons why  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  general  rule  and  finish  the 
negative  by  waxing,  but  the  avoidance  of  the  appearance  of 
granulation  affecting  the  sharpness  of  outline  is  certainly  not 
obtained  thereby. 

I  hope  you  will  work  out  your  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  let 
your  readers  know  the  result. 

Why  should  not  our  problem  be  solved  in  this  way  ?  Let 
the  collodion  be  kept  in  a  glass  dipping  bath,  the  top  of  which 
is  to  be  ground  so  as  to  fit  an  air-tight  top  of  the  usual  con- 
struction. Into  this  let  the  paper  be  immersed  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  glass  forceps  ;  and  when  drained  and  the  film  well  set, 
sensitize  in  the  same  manner;  wash  off  the  free  nitrate,  and 
then  immerse  either  in  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  gelatine  solution,  Bland 
&  Long's  meta-gelatine,  or  Llewellyn's  oxymel  ?  If  either  of 
the  two  former  solutions  are  employed,  finally  dry  and  expose 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  of  which  the  front  one  is  colorless. 
I  prefer  this  arrangement  to  the  usual  double  slide,  from  the 
greater  difiiculty  of  avoiding  wrinkles  when  a  backing  of  paper 
is  employed  to  press  the  sensitized  surface  against  the  glass. 
If  oxymel  be  employed,  the  paper,  after  being  raised  from  the 
bath,  should  be  placed  upon  a  clean  plate  of  glass,  cautiously 
chasing  out  all  air  bubbles  by  lowering  it  gradually  into  posi- 
tion. In  this  case  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  the  direct 
action  of  the  light  upon  the  surface  of  the  film  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  glass;  but  I  should  prefer  the  paper  gelatin- 
ized and  used  dry. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  if  this,  or  some  similar 
process,  were  to  be  seriously  taken  up  by  some  of  your  profes- 
sional readers,  and  collodionized  paper  be  prepared  for  sale,  it 
would  soon  acquire  very  extensive  patronage,  and  prove  to  the 
introducer  a  most  profitable  speculation. 

Your  lens  with  the  two  achromatics,  and  central  concave 
lens,  strikes  me  as  being  one  of  the  very  best  combinations  that 
theoretical  and  practical  optics  could  suggest — but  what  would 
be  the  costl  If  we  had  but  -i.  photografhic  as  well  as  astrono- 
mic Lord  Rosse,  the  thing  might  be  done.     "  O  si  sic  omnes .'" 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

WiLLLVM  Law. 

Marston  Rectory,  Theddingworth,  Rugby, 

Feb.  8th,  1859. 


A  scientific  gentleman  who  has  ruade  the  salt  by  hundreds  of 
pounds,  says  that,  although  he  knows  that  this  salt  is  remark- 
able for  creeping  or  efflorescense,  yet  he  never  saw  such  a  sight 
as  this  in  his  life. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  M.  Brackenridge. 

[The  appearance  of  the  efflorescense  in  the  photographic 
print  sent  (which  is  an  excellent  one,)  is  that  of  beautiful  clus- 
ters of  heliotrope  flowers. — Ed.  P.  &  F.  A.  Jour.] 


THE    IVORYTYPE. 
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Philadelphia,  May  3rd,  1859. 
H.  Snellixg,  Esq  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  long  silence,  but  I 
thought  I  would  not  intrude  upon  your  time  as  I  have  done  but 
little  in  photography  during  tb.e  last  ten  months.  The  only  im- 
provement I  have  made  is  in  working  the  solar  camera  I  have 
worked  a  new  developing  process,  by  which  I  can  take  from 
eight  to  ten  portraits  on  a  summer's  day,  and  which  is  much 
easier  than  my  quick  process  ;  but  my  success  with  the  Ivory- 
type  has  occupied  my  time  so  completely  that  I  have  had  no 
time  for  anything  else.  Quite  amusing  was  the  article  in  your 
November  number  on  the  late  Exhibition  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute. Had  the  writer  of  that  article  considered  himself  sin- 
cere in  his  strictures,  he  would  have  put  his  own  name  to  the 
article  ;  in  which  case  I  would  have,  perhaps,  thought  it  worth 
my  while  to  answer  it  in  full. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  late  Fair  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, no  photographer  in  this  city  thought  it  of  importance  to 
paint  Ivorytypes  ;  but  our  comjdete  success  at  said  Fair  brought 
the  whole  fraternity  on  their  limbs,  and  every  one  set  to  work 
to  imitate  what  they  had  not  brains  enough  to  invent  for  them- 
selves. Chemists  and  druggists  were  consulted,  and  the  result 
of  all  this  was  some  feeble  pictures,  which  had  more  the  resem- 
blance of  Hallotypes  than  our  Ivorytypes.  Our  display  at  the 
Fair  was  the  best  and  most  attractive  ever  seen  here,  and  peo- 
ple were  talking  of  nothing  else  but  the  Ivorytypes,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  jealousy  of  the  artists  who  composed  the  com- 
mittee we  should  have  received  the  first  premium,  and  because 
we  were  denied  this  we  thought  it  only  just  to  ourselves  to  re- 
fuse any  other  award  ;  but  we  were  not  surprised,  as  Junius 
says.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  were  asked  by  the  committee 
on  what  style  of  picture  we  -would  accept  the  silver  medal  pre- 
mium, we  decided  not  to  accept  anything. 

In  regard  to  our  competition  with  Mr.  "Williams'  Ivorytype, 
Junius  seems  to  have  been  poorly  informed  ;  and  he  must  be  a 
very  insignificant  connoisseur  of  art  also.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Williams  and  myself  are  the  best  of  friends — he  being  the 
only  one  I  have  taught  to  paint  the  Ivorytypes,  and  up  to  this 
time  he  consults  me  in  every  difficulty  which  he  encounters.  In 
the  second  jilace,  Mr.  Williams  himself  acknowledges  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  his  work  and  mine.  What  other  ar- 
tists (who  are  not  envious  of  our  success)  think  of  our  Ivory- 
types, you  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr. 
Fredericks,  of  New  York,  bought  our  process  for  $250  each  in 
preference  to  that  of  Mr.  M'Clees,  which  he  had  offered  them 
for  $200,  notwithstanding  he  calls  his  an  improvement  on  mine. 

As  to  our  keeping  the  Ivorytype  process  a  secret,  I  think  we 
had  a  right  to  do  so.  We  took  out  no  patent  ;  but  left  it  open 
to  every  one  who  was  clever  enough  to  make  them,  declining  to 
teach  tne  jji'ocess  for  a  trifle. 

I  have  painted  a  number  of  life-size  Ivorytypes  with  success, 
and  I  think  they  are  better  in  regard  to  truthtnlness  than  pho- 
tographs painted  in  oil.  We  look  with  contempt  on  all  at- 
tempts of  the  trateriiity  to  injure  ns,  and  trust  altogether  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  who  have  thus  far  been  decidedly  in 
our  favor,  for  we  cannot  execute  our  orders  as  fast  as  we  re- 
ceive them. 

Yours  truly, 
t,vi.j  F.  A.  Wenderoth. 
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— It  appears  not  improbable  that  a  very  good  wet  collodiop. 
process  for  tourists  mislit  be  introduced  this  season  by  employ- 
ing Messrs.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.'s  parchment  paper  instead  of 
glass  as  a  support  for  the  collodion  film.  This  parchment  paper 
is  inert  as  regards  the  action  of  photographic  chemicals,  and  is 
semi-transparent,  like  waxed  paper.  If  damped  with  alcohol  it 
adheres  to  a  glass  plate,  and  may  then  be  coated  with  collodion, 
and  the  ordinary  wet  process  employed.  When  the  negative  is 
finished  and  washed  it  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  plate,  and 
put  into  a  light  tin  bos  divided  by  means  of  shelves  into  say  a 
dozen  compartments,  and  always  carried  with  the  shelves  hori- 
zontal nntil  the  negatives  are  dry.  The  advantages  of  this  pro- 
cess are  that  only  one  glass  plate  is  required,  while  a  great  num- 
ber of  negatives  of  large  size  may  be  taken  and  packed  in  a 
portfolio.  The  process  is  applicable  to  that  peculiar  class  of 
subjects  in  which  wet  collodion  can  alone  be  employed — such  as 
skies,  instantaneous  effects,  &c.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  a  tourist,  in  using  parchment  paper  instead  of  glass,  would 
have  to  reconcile  himself  to  negatives  which  would  be  inferior 
in  point  of  delicacy  and  detail  to  those  upon  glass,  and  possibly 
not  much  superior  to  those  upon  waxed  paper. 

A  Dry  Coliodionized-parchment-paper  process  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  by  tourists  who  like  to  take  large  pic- 
tures, but  object  to  the  incumbrance  of  boxes  of  large  glass 
plates,  dishes,  &c.  Parchment  paper  is  perfectly  water-proof, 
and  by  bending  up  the  edges  of  the  negative  it  makes  its  own 
developing  tray,  capitally;  so  that  no  dishes  are  required  en 
route.  The  process  is  of  course  very  slow,  but  extremely  con- 
venient, more  so  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  brought 
forward:  and  as  a  keeping  process  it  would  no  doubt  answer 
well,  for  of  all  known  substances  there  are  none  more  perfectly 
inert  than  parchment  paper.  In  the  case  of  deterioration  of 
sensitive  waxed-papers  by  keeping,  it  is  no  doubt  the  active  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  sizing  of  the  paper  which  by  its  combination 
with  the  free  nitrate  does  the  mischief.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  a  sensitive  collodionized 
parchment  paper.  In  point  of  evenness  and  freedom  irom 
granulation  parchment  paper  and  waxed  paper  are  pretty  near- 
ly on  a  par.  We  have  not  much  faith  in  any  Dry  Collodionized 
waxed  paper,  or  plain  paper  process.  The  Wet  Collodion  pro- 
cess upon  waxed  paper  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Architectural  Lens  our  correspondent 
suggested  to  us  in  a  private  letter  two  or  three  weeks  since,  and 
before  he  had  heard  of  our  plan,  a  combination  closely  resem- 
bling our  own,  and  consisting  of  two  equal  convex  lenses  having 
a  concave  midway  between  them  ,  so  that  his  ideas  have  been 
running  in  the  same  channel  as  our  own.  He  must  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  that  the  cost  of  an  instrument  of  this  kiild  would 
be  any  impediment  to  its  introduction,  for  neither  the  cost  nor 
weight  of  the  instrument  would  exceed  that  of  a  common  por- 
trait-lens. 

With  respect  to  waxing  calotype  negatives,  we  do  not  agree 
with  our  correspondent.  It  is  some  time  since  we  practised  that 
process;  but  our  mode  of  fiiiishing  a  negative  used  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  It  is  put  into  a  dish  and  boiling  water  poured  upon  it. 
After  a  few  minutes'  steeping,  the  water  is  carefully  poured  off, 
and  the  negative  left  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  which 
is  then  set  up  on  edge,  and  the  negative  allowed  to  drain  and 
get  dry.  When  dry  it  is  waxed  in  the  usual  way.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  the  size  by  the  boiling  water  the  paper 
when  waxed  is  very  homogeneous  in  texture.  Such  negatives 
are  little  inferior  to  glass  ones,  and  the  Calotype  process  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  undervalued.  The  method  of  practising  this 
process  on  a  tour,  described  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  of  Swansea,  in  a 
recent  number,  is  one  which  we  can  strongly  recommend. — Ed. 
P.N. 
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TO  INTENSIFY  NEGATIVES, 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  snlphuret  of  potassium  in  one  pint  of 
water.  This  may  be  poured  over  the  plate  at  any  time  after 
fixing  and  before  varnishing  and  will  produce  any  degree  of  in- 
tensity desired.  Negatives  may  be  also  intensified  by  pouring 
over  them  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 


From  Photographic  Koto. 

GLASS  DISHES,  OPAL  CLASS,   &c. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir — f  notice  a  remark  in  your  last  Notes  that  there 
is  a  great  want  of  "  Glass  Baths."  I  beg  to  state  we  are  now 
engaged  making  moulds  for  them,  and  will  shortly  present  them 
for  sale  at  such  a  price  as  will  command  the  trade.  I  had  half 
a  mind  to  cover  them  with  cork  and  sheet  zinc,  but  npon  re- 
flection I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  this  to  photograph- 
ers, as  every  one  has  his  own  notion  of  fitting.  What  say 
you  ? 

Opal  Glass. — Don't  you  think  that  if  this  glass  were  coated 
with  some  slow  albumen  process  and  printed  iu  the  pressure- 
frame,  some  beautiful  results  would  be  got  ? 

J.  H.  Forrest. 

Liverpool. 

We  reply  to  our  correspondent — do  not,  for  pity's  sake,  sug- 
gest sun-printing  upon  opal  glass.  What  do  we  want  with  sun- 
printing  ?  Are  not  all  the  best  photographic  processes  devel- 
opiiENT  processes?  The  Daguerreotype,  the  Collodion  Nega- 
tive and  Positive  processes,  the  printing  of  Glass  Transparen- 
cies, and  of  Positives  upon  Opal  glass  ;  are  not  all  these  de- 
velopment processes  remarkable  as  affording  the  fiaest  photo- 
graphic results — finest  as  regards  microscopic  perfection  of  de- 
tail, half-tone,  smoothness  of  surface,  and  every  other  excel- 
lence ?  What  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  we  want 
with  sun-printing — an  inelegant  and  brute-force  process,  em- 
ployed in  the  infancy  of  the  art  upon  the  coarse  surface  of  the 
paper  only,  and  producing  perishable  proofs  ;  in  fact,  a  process 
which  is  the  opprobrium  of  photography,  and  has  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  We  hope  our  esteemed  correspondent  will  never 
again  talk  of  sun-printing  upon  albumenized  opal  glass.  Sure- 
ly the  great  thing  to  avoid  in  photography  is  sun-printing,  while 
the  merit  of  printing  upon  opal  glass  is  that  it  is  done  by  devel- 
opment, a  process  requiring  but  a  short  exposure,  and  produc- 
ing the  utmost  perfection  of  detail  and  gradation  of  tone,  to- 
gether with  vigor  and  permanency. — Ed.  P.  N. 


THE  CARBON  PROCESS- 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

-FURTHER  PARTICLLARS. 


To  the  Editor  Photographic  Notes  :    • 

Dear  Sir — I  was  gratified  by  your  favorable  notice  of  my 
treatment  of  the  Carbon  Process  described  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Notes,  and  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  a  friendly  letter, 
received  from  Mr.  Pouncy,  in  reference  to  the  same  matter.  In 
order  that  this  process  may  receive  fair  play,  and,  if  possible, 
improvement  at  the  hands  of  others,  there  are  a  few  additional 
particulars  which  it  may  be  of  service  to  mention,  and  which  I 
have  no  wish  or  motive  to  conceal. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  informing  Dr. 
Holden  that  by  the  process  which  I  have  recommended,  it  is 
quite  possible,  and  I  believe,  with  a  little  experience,  qmte  easy 
to  ascertain  the  proper  amoui^t  of  exposure.  Tiierc  is  always 
a  sufficiently  distinct  tracing  on  the  back  of  the  picture  to  indi- 
cate the  progress  of  the  impression',  and  this  can  easily  be  seen 
by  lifting  the  one-half  of  the  back  lid  of  the  pressure  frame. 
The  impression  on  the  back  of  the  paper  should  of  course  be 
somewhat  overdone  to  insure  a  sufficient  impression  on  the  other 
or  blackened  side. 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
granulation  (in  some  cases  indeed  very  slight)  in  ray  proofs,  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  unequal  transparency  of  the  pa- 
per I  have  used,  and  I  believe  this  will  be  found  to  diminish  iu 
proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  grain  of  the  paper: 

Again,  I  have  an  idea  that  gelatinized  paper  may  do  as  well 
as  albumenized,  with  this  advantage,  that  after  exposure  the 
paper  may  be  at  once  placed  in  hot  water,  and,  by  tlie  rapid 
dissolving  of  the  gelatine,  the  picture  will  appear,  I  would  ex 
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pect,  almost  immediately.  I  have  not  yet,  however,  tried  the 
gelatine,  but  mean  to  do  so  very  soon. 

Further,  I  would  caution  operators  not  to  place  a  sheet  of 
w/iile  paper  behind  the  proof  iu  the  pressure-frame  when  ex- 
posed under  tlie  negative.  I  tried  this  in  order  to  increase  the 
uuiount  of  light  by  reflexion,  and  so  accelerate  the  impression  ; 
but  I  found  that  the  reflected  light  operated,  as  in  Mr.  Founcy's 
jirocess,  on  the  wrong  surface  of  the  carbon,  and  made  the  marks 
of  the  brush  more  difficult  to  wash  out.  Let  a  dark  substance 
be  placed  behind  the  picture,  so  that  all  the  active  light  may 
come  from  the  front,  and  then  the  picture  may  be  so  washed 
that  not  a  trace  of  the  brush  will  appear,  even  although  it  has 
been  used  rather  clumsily. 

I  have  only  further  to  add — and  I  consider  this  a  matter  of 
some  importance — that  if,  on  washing  the  proof,  it  turns  out  to 
have  been  rather  under-done,  or  that  there  has  been  too  much 
gum  in  the  carbon  mixture,  so  that  the  lights  appear  too  S})eed- 
ily,  and  the  lighter  half-shades  are  lost — these  may  be  partly 
regained  by  allowing  the  paper  first  to  dry,  and  then  putting  it 
through  Sella's  process,  that  is,  first  among  a  saturated  solution 
of  proto-suli)hate  of  iron,  and  afterwards  in  gallic  acid.  This 
will  lower  the  brilliaucy  of  the  lights  a  little,  but  it  will  increase 
the  half-tone — and  what  is  further  to  be  regarded  of  no  little 
consequence  is,  that  it  will  make  an  excellent  picture  when 
viewed  by  frausparenc}' — hardly  inferior  indeed  to  a  silver  print. 
If  the  carbon  appears  sufficiently  firm  to  stand  a  slight  stream 
of  water  poured  upon  it,  the  paper  need  not  be  dried  before 
undergoing  this  process,  but  may  be  at  once  blotted  off,  and 
placed  in  the  iron  solution. 

When  a  carbon  print  upon  albumenized  paper  is  thoroughly 
washed  and  finished,  it  appears  advisable  after  allowing  it  to 
drain  a  short  lime,  to  dry  it  hastily  at  a  good  fire.  This  coagu- 
lates the  remaining  albumen  and  helps  to  fix  the  more  delicate 
shades. 

I  may  add  that  a  very  dense  negative  does  not  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessary, with  this  process.  Such  a  negative  as  will  give  good 
impressions  by  the  development  jM'Ocess  seems  to  answer. 

1  have  never  seen  any  of  Mr.  Founcy's  carbon  prints,  nor  any 
other  person's  and  so  cannot  draw  comparison's  ;  but  to  show 
you  how  far  I  have  succeeded  by  the  above  process,  I  enclose 
four  prints — two  in  plain  carbon,  mixed  with  a  little  indigo,  as 
recommended  by  you,  and  two  by  the  combination  of  carbon 
and  iron  process,  which  I  have  referred  to.  One  is  a  duplicate 
of  what  you  got  before,  but  you  will  see  it  is  superior  to  it  in 


half-lone. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  Feb.  5th,  1859. 


Wm.  Blair. 


PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    PARIS 


I  gladly  respond  to  your  invitation,  to  keep  you  informed  of 
the  i)rogress  of  photographic  science  in  this  capital  ;  and  I  am 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  occupy  my  first  letter  with  matter 
both  curious  and  interesting.  For  the  past  month,  practical 
photography  has  been  a  vain  stru>|gle  against  gloomy  skies  and 
foggy  atmosphere  (for  we  do  •have  ibgs  here  sometimesj  ,  conse- 
quently we  have  found  ample  leisure  to  pursue  the  theoretical. 

Foremost  in  interest  and  imiiortance,  stands  the  third  mem- 
oir on  the  action  of  light,  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  which 
was  read  before  the  Aco.demie  by  that  honored  veteran  in  science, 
M.  Chevreul.  It  is  diflicnlt  at  first  to  recognise  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  this  new  communication,  for  it  is  given  in  a  manner  so 
free  from  pretension,  tliat  there  appears  nothing  extraordinary 
about  it.  But  when  you  ponder  over  it,  you  gradually  become 
aware,  that  these  discoveries  extend  the  domain  of  photography 
to  an  unexpected  and  unhoped  for  extent,  which  becomes  al- 
most as  vast  as  chemistry  itself,. as  it  is  shown  that  every  chem- 
ical action  is  capable  of  affording  photographic  effects  ;  for  take 
any  soluble  substance  wlialevur,  and  impregnate  a  sheet  of  pa- 
^     per  with  it,  aud  expose  it  under  a  negative   to  the  light ;  after 


sufficient  exposure,  move  it  to  a  dark  room,  and  develope  by  the 
same  re-agent,  capable  of  transforming  the  soluble  substance- 
upou  the  paper,  and  a  visable  picture  results  ;  the  chemical  ac 
tion  becomes  photographic!  The  same  result  follows  if  the  or- 
der of  proceeding  is  reversed  ;  that  is,  if  the  developer  is  first 
applied  to  the  paper,  afterwards  exposed  to  the  light,  carried 
into  a  dark  room,  and  then  treated  with  the  soluble  substance 
with  which  the  paper  was  impregnated  in  the  first  instance,  the 
picture  will  appear  as  before.  This  result  follows,  not  only 
with  the  salts  of  silver,  but  also  with  those  of  gold,  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  the  prussiates  of  potash  and  of  iron,  the  tmctuies 
of  turnsol  and  curcuma,  &c.,  which  become  sensitive  agents  a- 
dapted  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  the  action  of  light.  The  bear- 
ing of  these  researches  upon  the  art  of  dyeing  is  very  impor- 
tant ;  for  we  can  now  investigate  with  a  sure  clue  the  phenom- 
ena of  fading  colors. 

M.  Chevreul  called  particular  attention  to  two  applications  of 
chemistry  to  photography.  A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  exposed  to  light  under 
a  negative,  afterwards  washed  in  pure  water,  then  treated  with 
bi-chromate  of  potash,  yields  a  picture  of  great  beauty,  resem- 
bling drawings  in  red  chalk,  and  which  becomes  permanently 
fixed  by  washing  in  water.  If  the  paper  is  treated  with  prussi- 
ate  of  iron,  instead  of  prussiate  of  potash,  a  very  remarkable 
blue  picture  is  produced.  In  fact,  pictures  may  be  obtained  of 
every  color  and  hue  imaginable.  Another  process,  which  prom- 
ises the  most  important  results,  and  yields  very  fine  positives 
economically,  either  black  or  brown,  is  as  follows — a  sheet  of 
paper  is  impregnated  with  gallic  acid,  exposed  under  a  negative 
to  light,  then  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  afterwards 
with  nitrate  of  silver  ;  a  very  vigorous  positive  is  the  result. 

Here  are  suggestions  enough  to  employ  the  whole  legion  of 
photographers  for  the  next  six  months  ;  and  now  that  positive 
printing  occupies  so  much  attention,  we  may  expect  very  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  method  at  present  in  vogue  to  follow  very 
soon.  I  should  add,  however,  some  of  the  conditons  under 
which  these  photographic  phenomena  present  themselves. 

In  order  that  the  light  may  act  effectively  upon  organic  or  in- 
organic substances  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  iu  a  state  of  min- 
ute division  ;  and  tliat  an  organic  substance  be  present  when 
inorganic  matter  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  picture 
to  be  produced.  When  we  operate  with  paper,  of  course  the 
organic  matter  i§  present,  but  the  experiment  with  the  same 
chemicals,  when  performed  upon  glass  or  porcelain,  does  not 
yield  a  picture,  although  the  inorganic  substance  is  acted  upon 
by  light.  Many  substances,  when  acted  upon  by  light,  become 
insoluble  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  they  can  be  washed  in 
quantities"  of  water  without  dissolving.  Moisture,  especially 
when  combined  with  heat,  quickly  destroys  the  action|  aquired 
by  solarization,  and  renders  them  again  soluble.  In  like  man- 
ner, heat  and  moisture,  greatly  accelerate  the  reduction  of  me- 
tals under  the  influence  of  light. 

As  only  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  was  read,  we  may  expect 
further  revelations  before  long. 

M.  Roussin  has  suggested  a  new  method  of  obtaining  cyanide 
of  potassium,  in  large  quantities,  by  the  double  reaction,  at  high 
temperature,  of  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potash.  At  first  sight  it 
would  appear  that  the  acetate  could  be  replaced  by  acetic  acid, 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  when  the  latter  is  substitued  for  the 
acetate,  cyanide  is  formed  in  very  small  quantities  or  not  at  all. 

An  improved  method  of  toning  positive  proofs,  which  has  the 
recommendation  of  simplicity  and  excellent  results,  has  been 
proposed  by  M.  Bayard,  at  a  meeting  of  our  Photographic  So- 
ciety. It  is  as  follows  :— In  a  pint  of  water  dissolve  fifteen 
grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  then  add  it  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  while  stirriua-,  to  the  following  solution— water  one  pint, 
hyposulpliite  of  soda^eighty  grains,  hydrochloride  of  ammonium 
or  chloride  of  sodium,  half  an  ounce.  This  mixture  assumes  an 
orange-red  colour,  but  after  a  time  becomes  clear  and  colorless  ; 
it  is  then  fit  for  use.  It  is  better  to  wash  the  proofs  from  the 
free  nitrate  of  silver  when  removed  from  the  frames,  but  it  is 
not  indispensable.  As  soon  as  the  proofs  have  acquired  the  de-  X 
sired  tone,  they  are  to  be  removed  to  a  fixing  bath,  composed  of    ^» 
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liypesulpliite  of  soda   five  dvachras,  water   tlHrty-onnces  :  this 
biith  effects  very  little  change  iu  the  tone  of  the  proofs. 

The  third  exhibition  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  is 
now  postponed  until  April  next.  Works  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion must  be  forwarded  not  later  than  the  15th  March  next, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  agent  of  the  Society,  M.  M.  Laule- 
rie,  No.  11.  Rue  Drouot,  Paris.  The  Society  invites  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  photographers  of  all  nations,  so  that  a  truly  uni- 
versal exhibition  may  be  presented.  The  works  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  jury  nominated 
for  that  purpose. 

Pliotolithography  has  of  late  made  such  progress  in  the  hands 
of  M.  Poitevin,  that  four  different  illustrated  works  are  now  be- 
ing printed  by  his  improved  method,  viz.,  Labarthe's  Recherches 
sur  la  feinlurt  sur  email  an  moyen  age  ei  dans  I'antigue  :  Se7-a- 
pium  de  Memphis  :  Lottin  de  Leval's  Voyage  in  Egypte,  and 
Penguilly's  Description  du  Musee  d' Artillerie.  Carbon  printing 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Salmon  &  Garnier,  who  lately 
exhibited  some  new  specimens  of  their  process  on  paper  and  on 
glass.  Two  of  these  were  obtained  from  plain  paper  negatives 
in  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  suns  rays  :  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  thirty  or  forty  seconds,  with  a  transparent  negative. 
Two  others  were  obtained  from  glass,  upon  an  albumen  stereo- 
scopic negative,  the  sensitive  solution  on  the  glass  plate  being 
made  strongly  ammoniacal,  and  diluted  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  alcohol.  Another  proof  also  on  glass  is  enamelled  ;  that  is, 
rendered  iueffacable  by  heat,  from  the  euamel-powder  being  dus- 
ted on  the  proof  instead  of  carbon. 

The  quality  of  the  proofs  obtained  by  Messrs.  Salmon  &  Gar- 
nier is  remarkably  fine  ;  even  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
no  grains  are  visible  in  the  parts  forming  the  picture, — nothing 
but  a  pure  tint.  Of  the  practicability  of  the  process  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  that  is,  in  despatch  and  moderate  price,  it  is 
shown,  that  every  proof,  on  paper  or  glass,  sensitized,  exposed 
to  light  and  carbonized,  requires  only  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to 
complete  it.  The  application  of  the  carbon  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  performed  by  ordinary  workmen,  or  even  boys  and  girls. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  consider  carbon  printing  success- 
fully arrived  at,  until  the  carbon  is  effectively  applied  in  suspen- 
sion or  solution  ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  satisfy  public 
demands.  J.  P. 

[In  printing  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  we  think  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  we  by  no  means  adopt  his  sentiments. 
—Ed.] 


Front  Fhoiograghic  Jovrnal. 

LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Mt  Dear  Eusebius — 

I  hasten  to  comply  With  your  request,  that 
I  should  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  the  delightful 
art  of  photography  ;  and  although  I  may  be  able  to  save  you 
much  annoyance  and  disappointment,  do  not  suppose  but  that 
you  must  unavoidably  buy  a  good  deal  of  experience  for  your- 
self, and  perhaps  at  a  very  high  rate  too.  For  knowledge  in 
photography  is  gained  only  by  experiment, and  experiment,  im- 
plies failure  ;  but  failures  give  experience,  and  the  more  experi- 
ence the  nearer  we  arrive  at  perfection  iu  art.  Many  there 
are,  who  think  photography  can  be  taught  like  cookery,  and 
that  a  recipe  can  be  given  for  making  pictures  as  well  as  pies  ; 
but  give  a  recipe  for  making  a  pie  to  one  having  no  pre-conceived 
notion  of  pie-making,  and  doubtless,  the  recipe  would  fail  iu 
such  hands.  So  in  photography.  How  many  there  are  who  in 
their  simplicity  think  it  only  necessary  to  obtain  a  camera  and 
chemicals,  then  buy  a  shilling  manual,  and  they  are  set  Up,  full- 
fledged  photographers.  But  how  soon  all  their  aerial  castles 
vanish  into  thin  air,  or  tumble  to  the  ground.  Those,  my  dear 
I  Eusebius,  who  begin  with  taking  pictures  commence  at  the 
'  wrong  end— begin,  in  fact,  where  they  should  leave  off.  As 
[  the  aim  and  end  of  the  photographer  is  to  obtain  good  positive 
I  3 


pictures,  it  is  evidently  of  the  first  importance  that  he  should 
ascertain  what  constitutes  a  good  picture.  This  knowledge 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  great  familiarity  with  negatives,  good 
and  bad,  such  as  the  printing  of  positives  nffords.  Having  as- 
certained what  are  the  qualities  in  a  negative  timt  yield  the 
best  results,  you  will  then  have  before  your  mind  a  clear  and 
well-defined  object,  which  will  render  your  operations  with  the 
camera  more  satisfactory,  because,  instead  of  being  contented 
with  anything  of  a  picture,  so  it  be  one,  yon  will  at  once  reject 
as  abortions  all  those  which  fall  short  of  the  standard  you  have 
set  up  Begin,  therefore,  your  photographic  career,  with  posi- 
tive printing. 

Your  outfit  need  not  cost  much.  You  had  better  prepare 
your  paper  for  yourself.  You  will  aquire  delicacy  of  handling 
and  touch — a  very  important  accomplishment  in  photography. 
You  must  provide  yourself  with  a  larj^e  dish  to  float  your  paper 
in,  and  this  may  be  either  of  porcelain  or  of  wood,  lined  with 
glass.  Another  dish  of  smaller  size,  but  as  large  as  the  largest 
size  paper  you  propose  to  make  use  of,  must  be  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  silver  solution.  At  first  you  will  find  it  very  in- 
convenient to  manipulate  whole  sheets  of  paper,  so  you  had  bet- 
ter cut  the  sheets  to  one  quarter,  or  one-third,  or  one-sixth, 
and  then  the  floating  will  be  more  manageable.  The  room  where 
you  propose  to  albumenize  your  paper,  should  be  kept  very  clean 
and  free  from  dust  or  soot.  You  will  require  some  arrangement 
of  laths,  &c.,'to  pin  the  paper  to  while  it  is  drying,  The  table 
at  which  you  operate  should  be  opposite  to  a  good  light  and 
some  contrivance  must  be  made  to  catch  the  albumen  that 
drips  from  the  sheets  when  suspended. 

Take  any  number  of  eggs,  and  breaking  them  carefully,  pour 
the  whites,  free  from  any  admixture  of  the  yolk,  into  a 
clean  bason  ;  add  about  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a  large  bottle,  so  as  to  about  one-half  or 
two-thirds  fill  it.  For  every  pint  of  the  mixture  of  albumen  and 
water  add  six  drachms  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  one 
drachm  of  solution  of  ammonia.  Agitate  the  whole  for  an  hour 
or  more,  until  the  fluid  becomes  a  mass  of  froth  and  let  it 
subside  for  twelve  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a  sponge  in 
a  glass  or  earthenware  funnel.  Pour  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  into  a  dish  placed  level,  and  remove  all  air-bubbles  from 
the  surface,  then  float  the  paper  upon  it  in  the  following 
manner — 

Take  the  sheet  by  the  corners  diagonally,  and  bring  them  to 
wards  each  other,  so  as  to  make  the  paper  curve;  let  the  middle 
of  the  sheet  first  touch  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  then  grada- 
ally  let  the  paper  fall  gently  upon  it :  see  that  no  buble  adhere 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Let  it  float  three  or  four 
minutes,  then  lift  it  out,  without  allowing  the  back  to  become 
wetted,  and  drain  it  into  a  dish  or  pan,  so  as  to  recover  the 
albumen,  then  pin  it  up  by  one  corner  to  dry.  The  room  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed  should  be  made  as  warm  as 
possible-. 


Fi  om  Photographic  Journal. 

CAUTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CARE  OF  NEGATIVES. 


ffi 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir — The  truisms,  "The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  learn," 
"Experience  teaches  wisdom,"  "  We  pay  for  learning,"  &c.,  all 
come  into  my  head  when  on  the  point  of  telling  you  that  you  may 
let  others  know  how,  in  one  instance,  they  may  save  themselves 
from  paying  for  learning.  Hear  my  tale.  I  have  several  good 
plates — 12X14  inches — that  have  cost  me  some  trouble  and 
great  expense,  belonging  to  the  background  of  a  new  compo- 
sition. I  took  particular  care  of  them,  so  that  a  few  days  ago, 
I  gathered  them  up  and  placed  them  iu  a  box,  a  few  yards  from 
the  stove  in  ray  glass  room.  Yesterday  I  wanted  two  of  them 
and  though  varnished,  they  were  more  or  less  peeling  off,  the 
result  of  numerous  beautifull  arborescent  cracks.  , 

We  have  had  a  week  of  fog,  and  the  last  two  days  heavy  rain     ■ 
— so  the  warm  room  by  day,   and  cold  and  damp    at  night  and    < 
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has  made  the  covered  glass  box  into  a  most  perfect 
and  delicate  steam  or  vapour  bath,  and  doing  the  work  gently 
and  constantly,  it  made  it  more  completely  so.  I  warn  others 
not  to  lock  their  plates  up  in  deal  boxes,  where  they  are  liable 
to  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Fifty  other 
plates  standing  about  have  had  no  other  damage  than  dust. 

I  shall  be  but  a  poor  contributor  this  time  to  the  exhibition. 

I  have  but  one  thing  that  has  not  been  at  ray  publishers  and 
in  their  windows  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  make  a  good  thing  I  send  it 
off,  trying  to  let  it  pay  its  own  expenses.  I  intended  this  last 
fortnight  to  do  something,  but,  from  the  constant  fog  that  has 
enveloped  us,  I  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  my  intentions. 

The  only  thing  I  have  that  has  not  been  out,  is  a  very  good 
photograph  from  a  sepia  drawing  after  Raphael,  that  I  lately 
made  for  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort  :  yet,  during  the  year, 
I  have  made  many  pretty  good  studies,  but  I  could  uot  afford  to 
keep  them  locked  up. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

O.  G.  Rejlander. 

Woi.TERHAMPTOx,  December  18,  1858. 
["  JVem  mortatmm  omnihii,s  horis  sabit" — but  when  a  wise  man 
does  commit  a  blunder  he  usually  rectifies  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
immediately  upon  discovering  it.  Such  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society  ,•  and  we  trust  that, 
ere  these  lines  reach  the  eye  of  our  correspondent,  he  will  have 
been  made  aware  that  the  objectionable  regulation  has  been 
rescinded. — Ed.] 


sufficiently  distant  point  of  view  to  include  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  an  o,greeable  reflection,  that  the  ties  produced  by  the 
pursuit  of  our  pleasant  craft,  should  have  drawn  forth  a  letter 
even  from  the  Antipodes  upon  mere  matter  of  detail  ;  and  al- 
though we  still  maintain  the  same  opinion  as  we  formerly  ex- 
pressed— that  an  uncorrected  lens  is  not  adapted  (or  photography 
— we  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  with  our  distant 
fellow  workers. — Ed, 


REPLY   TO    "JUNIFS.'^ 


From  Photographic  Journal. 

UNCORRECTED  LEASES  FOR  niOTOGRAPIIIC  PURPOSES. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir — In  page  186  of  your  Journal,  you  state,  that  if  a  lens 
is  not  achromatic  it  is  useless  for  photography.  I  beg  respect- 
fully to  deny  this.  The  best  picture  I  ever  produced  was  taken 
with  a  common  meniscus  lens  ;  and  after  repeated  trials  I  marked 
the  tube  as  I  would  a  spy-glass,  so  that  I  never  had  again  to 
take  the  focus  for  a  landscape,  oidy  put  the  lens  on  the  marked 
line.  The  camera  was  always  the  same  length,  having  no 
slide,  and  each  distance  was  thus  a  constant  quantity,  near  object, 
middle  distance,  and  distance. 

And  if  now  about  to  buy  a  landscape  lens,  I  should  purchase  a 
meniscus,  three  feet  focus  (the  last  I  had  was  sixteen  inches),  as 
the  distances  are  usually  too  great  for  short  lenses,  and  the  light 
lost  in  focal  length  is  made  up  in  a  great  measure  by  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  aperture  which  can  be  used  ;  and  the  remain- 
bout  chromatic  aberration  may  be  met,  by  stating,  it  is  also  cons 
tant,  and  a  lens  of  this  sort  and  a  tin  camera  would  cost  but 
a  trifle  in  England  ;  the  back  being  sloped,  would  rectify,  in 
a  great  measure,  errors  in  near  obects: 

Tlie  size  that  a  lens  of  this  sort  would  cover  would  be  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  pictures  are  therefore  more  like  works 
of  ornamental  art. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 
Gcelong,  Victoria,  Oct.  18,  1858.  A.  K.  SPARKS. 

[It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks  of  our  correspondent 
that  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  optical  matters,  or  he  would 
be  aware,  that  unless  an  object  be  heijnnd  a  certain  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  lens,  it  i?,  impossible  ih&i  the  posterior  focus 
can  be  a  constant  quantity  ;  moreover,  in  an  uncorrected  lens 
the  amount  of  allowance  for  variation  of  chemical  focus  will  differ 
with  every  distance  from  the  object,  within  certain  limits. 

The  fact  of  the  best  picture  ever  taken  by  the  writer  having 
been  produced  by  means  of  an  uncorrected  lens  proves  nothing, 
even  if  we  suppose  the  picture  to  have  been  really  a  good  one 
(as  probably  it  was),  because  for  very  distant  objects  a  certain 
point  may  be  found,  at  which  the  allowance  will  remain  tolcr- 
\  ably  constant,  provided  also  that  there  be  no  variation  in  the 
p^  density  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  with  near  objects  this  is  very  far 
O)    from  being  the  case. 

-;,.        In  Victoria,  subjects  for  landscape  photography  may  usually 
^   be  distant :  in  England,    our  difficulty  is  generally  to    attain  a 


Philadelphia,  Feb.,  1859.    •' 
To  H.  H.  Snelling,  Esq. 

Mr.  Editor — Please  grant  a  subscriber  sufficient  space  in 
your  valuable  Journal  for  a  few  lines,  in  which  he  may  inform 
your  correspondent,  "  Junius  " — whose  report  appeared  in  your 
November  No — that  by  pushing  his  lUTestigatious  a  little  fur- 
ther when  noticing  the  specimens  of  Photography,  &c.,  which 
were  on  exhibition  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Franklin  Institute  iu 
this  city,  he  would  have  found  some  excellent  plain  and  finish- 
ed Photographs — probably  inferior  to  none  in  the  large  Hall  for 
tone,  color,  richness,  &c., — made  and  deposited  by  a  "  Modest 
Firm"  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  street,  a  few  doors  above 
Seventh,  Phila.  In  fact,  such  specimens  would  do  credit  to 
older,  more  experienced,  and  popular  photographers  ;  and  may 
yet  elevate  these  young  men  to  the  first  rank  in  the  Sun-paint- 
ing Art. 

"  Junius"  might  also  have  found  at  the  east  end  of  the  Hall 
a  large  collection  of  Photographs,  many  of  which  were  por- 
traits of  some  of  our  well  known  citizens,  thrown  up  to  life- 
size,  and  finished  in  oil.  These  attractive  specimens  were  from 
a  Mr.  Reimer's  gallery,  on  North  Second  street,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  be  doing  a  flourishing  business.  Indeed  Mr.  Reimer 
exhibits  more  real  business  tact,  energy  and  industry  than  any 
photographer  in  this  city.  And  furthermore,  had  "  Junius  " 
been  a  little  more  careful  and  discriminating  in  his  remarks 
respecting  the  condition  and  present  flattering  prospects  of  the 
"  Old  Root  Gallery,"  corner  of  Chesuut  and  Fifth  streets,  he 
would  have  learned  that  now,  while  it  is  under  the  sole  care  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bushnell,  who  was  formerly  engaged  by  Mr.  Root  in 
tbe  same  gallery,  the  business  there  has,  during  the  past  six 
months,  through  the  Doctor's  efforts  and  attentions,  been  very 
much  revived,  and  it  seems  to  be  fast  regaining  its  former  popu- 
larity, and  will  doubtless  yet  become  profitable  to  Mr.  Cook,  its 
present  proprietor,  who  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  man- 
agement of  Dr.  Bushnell  in  this  gallery,  where  good  pictures, 
tact,  artistic  skill,  judgment,  and  polite  attention  to  visitors  are 
looked  for  by  the  old  customers. 

"  Junius"  miccht  also  have  informed  you  that  Mr.  Cook  has 
opened  a  new  Photograpraphic  Art  Gallery  opposite  to  the 
Glrard  House,  below  Ninth  street,  which  he  names  "  The  Root 
Gallery."  It  is  a  very  pretty  place,  if  uot  too  expensive  ;  it  is 
in   the   midst   of   the  fashionable   stores,   and   convenient   for 


strangers  and  citizens.     This 


new  gallery 


is   under  the  charge 


of  a  Mr.  McCormic,  an  able  photographer  in  all  branches,  and 
a  very  gentlemanly  and  polite  man  to  his  -visitors.  His  work 
in  all  styles  of  the  art  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  operator  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Rehn's  Photo-Lithographing  Art  is  becoming  a 
great  and  valuable  business.  It  already  requires  the  whole 
time  of  niMSGLF,  sox  and  p.^eXxVer  to  oversee,  superintend,  and 
conduct  the  business,  receive  and  fill  orders,  &c.  So  popular, 
profitable  and  usel'ul,  as  well  as  beautiful,  is  this  new-born  Art. 
Consequently  his  Photographic  Gallery  is  neglected,  and  may 
probably  be  leased  or  ]iurchased  on  favorable  terms.  The  loca- 
tion is  desirable.  Other  photographic  establishments  in  this 
city — and  there  are  too  many  of  them  for  all  to  do  a  living  busi- 
ness— which  "  Junius"  omitted  to  mention,  may  be  visited  and 
fully  noticed  for  your  Journal,  by 

Justice.  , 


1859. 
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Philadelphia,  June,  1859. 

In  commencing  a  new  volume  of  our  Journal,  with  consider- 
ably augmented  means  and  facilities,  with  a  determination,  too, 
that  if  our  own  earnest  endeavors,  better  supported  than  here- 
tofore, can  compass  it,  we  will  make  our  Journal  far  more  use- 
ful and  meritorious,  than  it  has  been  as  yet — we  would  address 
a  few  respectful  words  to  the  Public  at  large,  and  especially  to 
certain  classes  of  that  Public,  to  whom,  if  to  any,  a  work  like 
this  may  not  unreasonably  look  for  patronage. 

1st.  We  would  appeal  to  the  practitioners  of  the  Heliograph- 
ic  Art,  in  all  its  several  departments.  More  than  to  any  or  all 
others,  our  Journal  is  designed  and  calculated  to  beneflt  your- 
selves. Indeed,  without  some  work  of  this  kind,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  you  to  avoid  falling  behind  the  times  in  your  own 
profession.  In  Europe  a  large  body  of  Amateur  Heliograph- 
ers — generally  men  possessing  science  and  accomplishments,  to- 
gether with  opulence  andJeisure — are  zealously  and  persistently 
pursuing  their  researches  into  every  department  both  of  theo- 
retic and  practical  Sun-painting — and  having  little  or  nothing 
to  divert  their  attention  from  this  favorite  pursuit,  are  making 
rapid  progress  therein.  By  consequence  we  find  that  scarce  a 
meeting  of  their  various  Societies  occurs,  without  presenting  to 
the  world  the  details  of  some  successful  experiment,  or  of  some 
beautiful,  and  often  important  discovery  in  one  or  another 
branch  of  Sun-limning.  Indeed,  you  need  not  be  told  that 
some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the  Art  have  been  the  result 
of  the  researches  and  experiments  of  these  non-professional 
Heliographers.  It  will  be  enough  to  name  Henry  Fox  Talbot, 
Sir  John  Hershell  and  Prof.  Hardwich,  in  England,  and  Niepce 
St.  Victor  and  Becquerel  in  France.  The  last-named,  by  the 
way,  if  report  may  be  credited,  has  recently  made,  in  very  truth, 
the  long  sought  and  earnestly  desired  discovery  of  the  "  Helio- 
graph in  the  natural  colors."  If  so,  he  has  achieved  a  fame, 
matched  only  by  that  pertaining  to  the  original  discoverers  of 
Sun-painting,  Niepce  and  Daguerre.  And  certainly  France 
has  reason  to  be  proud,  that,  through  these  three  illustrious 
men,  the  very  pencil  of  the  Sun  has  become  tributary  to  the 
painting  of  her  glories  and  the  blazoning  of  her  genius  1 

But — as  we  were  remarking — while  the  process  of  discovery 
and  improvement  in  the  various  forms  of  Heliography  is  going 
on,  without  cessation,  through  the  labors  of  these  numerous 
amateurs,  in  addition  to  kindred  results  obtained  by  Heliograph- 
ic  Professionists  themselves — how  will  it  be  possible  for  a  prac- 
tising Heliographer  to  escape  falling  in  the  rear  of  his  own  vo- 
cation, unless  possessing  a  manual  ever  at  hand,  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  Art  is  detailed,  and  the  results  of  all  successful 
experimentation,  together  with  all  important  discoveries  and 
improvements  achieved,  are  recorded  in  full? 

Now,  one  main  purpose  of  onr  Journal  is  to  keep  an  accurate 
register  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Heliographic  Associations, 
as  well  as  of  individual  Heliographers,  professional  or  amateur, 
so  far  as  published — of  everything,  in  short,  which  marks  the 
advance  of  our  beautiful  and  increasingly  useful  Art,  and  which 
can  be  of  service  to  those  engaged  therein. 

We  may  appeal,  then,  to  the  5e//-interest  of  our  friends  of 
the  Heliographic  Profession,  and  ask  whether,  as  a  mere  pecu- 
niary speculation,  the  small  sum  invested  in  subscribing  for  our 
Journal,  will  not  bring  in  tenfold  returns  in  the  practical  infor 
mation  which  they  can  forthwith  apply  to  their  own  pecuniary 
advantage  1 

We  might  appeal  also  to  their  amhition,  and  ask  vhether 
they  be  indifferent  to  all  personal  advance  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  Art  ;  an  advance,  which  must  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  and  possibilities  of  that  Art — 
vfhich  knowledge  is  to  be  had,  partly  at  least,  from  learning 
what  others  have  done  and  are  daily  doing  therein,  as  found  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  ? 

We  might  appeal  to  their  pride  of  Profession  and  of  country 
in  one,  and  ask  whether  all  other  countries  and  the  Heliograph- 
ers of  all  other  countries  shall  produce  Heliographic  Journals 
which  do  honor  to   those  countries  and  their   Heliographic 


Bodies,  and  bestow  large  benefits  upon  the  world  at  large 
while  in  our  broad  land,  opulent  beyond  the  dreams  of  Arabian 
tales,  exists — or,  more  strictly  speaking,  has  existed — not  one 
first-class  Heliographic  Journal,  receiving  an  ample  and  generous 
support  from  the  purses  and  pens,  either  of  the  professional  or 
amateur  Heliographic  Body,  or  of  the  Public  at  large — or  of 
all  united  I  We  will  not,  at  present,  refer  to  the  difficulties 
and  struggles  we  have  encountered  in  our  almost  single-handed 
endeavors  to  produce  and  sustain  a  Journal  of  the  character  in 
question.  Rather  would  we  turn  to  the  future,  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  Heliographic  Profession  of  the  United  States 
will  come  liberally  up  with  their  subscriptions  to  our  help,  as 
we  commence  our  New  Yolume  with  a  substantial  increase 
both  of  "  means  and  men."     But, 

2d.  We  would  appeal  to  Artists  of  the  Pencil  and  the  Grav- 
er, in  all  their  varieties.  The  connexion  between  your  Arts 
and  Heliography  is  close  already,  and  is  seen  to  be  daily  grow- 
ing closer.  Not  a  few  of  the  sciences  underlying  each,  or  with 
which  each  is  more  or  less  connected,  are  identical;  and  there- 
fore the  new  discoveries  and  inventions  registered  in  our  Jour- 
nal, are  calculated  to  enure  to  yotir  benefit,  hardly,  if  at  all 
less,  than  to  that  of  professional  Heliographers. 

But  especially  has  it  been  found  serviceable  for  the  portrait- 
limner,  the  portrayer  of  landscapes,  edifices,  &c.,  to  have  before 
him,  during  the  progress  of  his  work,  a  first  rate  Heliographic 
representation  of  the  objects  and  scenes  delineated.  For  thus 
he  is  not  only  enabled  to  secure  far  greater  accuracy  in  his  por- 
trayals, bnt  he  can  relieve  the  living  sitter  of  the  tedium  of 
protracted  and  repeated  sittings,  besides  saving  him  no  slight 
amount  of  time. 

Thus  nearly  connected  with,  and  of  necessity  interested  in 
the  Sun-painting  Art,  the  same  considerations  apply  to  your 
selves  as  to  the  Heliographic  practitioners  ;  and  of  you,  no 
less  than  of  them,  we  may  ask,  how  are  you  to  escape  falling 
a-rear  in  your  Art,  if  you  have  not  by  you  some  work  that 
registers  the  consecutive  advances  made  in  Heliography  ?  And 
it  such  a  work  miost  be  had,  does  not  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  good  fellowship  call  upon  you  to  patronize  one 
got  up  and  maintained  on  your  own  soil  ?  We  are  confident 
that  a  moment's  thought  will  satisfy  you,  that,  in  the  order  of 
Nature,  your  own  countrymen  have  a  claim  upon  your  aid  and 
tecedent  to  that  of  aliens,  tliousa,nds  of  miles  away.      But, 

3rd.  We  would  appeal  to  the  Public  at  large  to  come  to  our 
help  with  their  subscriptions,  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  our 
enterprise  to  strive  for  the  purification  and  elevation  of  the 
popular  taste  and  judgment  in  Art  ;  and  certainly  every  indivi- 
dual, not  shut  up  within  the  narrow  circumscription  of  self 
must  perforce  feel  an  interest  in  these  matters.  Purity  of  ar- 
tistic taste — other  things  being  equal — is  closely  associated 
with,  and  strongly  conducive  to,  purity  of  popular  morals,  and 
with  the  latter  all  the  highest  and  most  enduring  interests  of  a 
nation  are  inseparably  involved.  In  laboring,  then,  for  pure 
and  high  Art,  we  are,  in  fact,  laboring  for  the  best  welfare  of 
our  common  country.  Are  we  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
entitled  to  look  to  you  for  sympathy  and  aid  to  our  enterprise. 

Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  that  our  Journal,  from  its  very 
plan,  must  needs  contain  much  that  is  both  useful  and  enter- 
taining for  general  readers  of  every  class  and  in  every  spliore 
of  life.  Thus  we  present  abundance  of  scientific  facts  and  ex- 
periments, which  cannot  but  interest,  if  they  do  noi  practically 
benefit,  those  of  scientific  proclivities  and  tastes.  Again  we 
offer  analyses  and  discussions  of  the  principles  of  Artistic 
Beauty  and  Truth — principles  which  underlie  all  departments 
of  Art,  and  indeed  Life  itself  in  its  totality,  not  less  than  the 
special  Art  of  Heliography — and  these  may  interest  and  advan- 
tage all  others,  as  well  as  Professionists  in  particular.  And, 
finally,  in  descriptions  of  foreign  scenes  and  objects,  and  criti- 
cisms upon  foreign  works  of  Art,  which  we  shall  present  as 
often,  and  to  as  large  an  extent,  as  opportunity  shall  allow,  all 
may  find,  together  with  instruction,  precisely  that  species  of  en- 
tertcoinment,  which  is  with  most  readers  a  special  favorite. 

,,In  conclusion,  we  renewedly  pledge  ourselves  to  put  fourth 
our  own  endeavors,  backed  by  all  the   best  help  we  can  secure, 
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to  make  such  a  Journal  as  shall  be  useful  and  interesting  to  all 
to  whom  we  iiave  thus  appealed,  and  a  credit  at  onue  to  the 
lleliographic  Body  of  our  country,  and  our  country  itself.  And 
we  earnestly  ask,  in  return,  that  they  whom  we  address  will 
enable  us  to  carry  our  purposes  fully  into  effect  by  coming 
promptly  forward  with  a  generous  subscription,  paid  season- 
ably  IN   ADVANCE. 

M.  A.  Root. 


Irom  Photographic  Kates, 


OPAL    GLASS. 


To  the  Editor  of  Fhotografhic  Notes : 

Dear  Sir — I  am  much  pleased  to  see,  by  your  last  Notes, 
that  you  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  Opal  Glass  as  a 
medium  for  printinpc  upon.  I  have  most  perseveringly  pressed 
it  upon  photographers  for  the  last  three  years,  and  am  delighted 
to  see  such  a  powerful  advocate  as  yourself  in  the  field. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  if  the  surface  of  the  opal  is  fine* 
ly  ground,  it  not  only  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate 
but  it  so  firmly  fastens  the  film  to  the  glass  that  no  varnish  is 
required.  In  this  way  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  hall  lamps, 
and  window  transparencies,  both  of  which  might  be  effectively 
surrounded  with  a  margin  of  ruby,  or  any  other  color. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  the  ground  surface,  viz  :  its  liabili- 
ty to  be  stained  by  the  nitrite  of  silver;  but  this  difficulty  is 
easily  got  over  by  re-grinding  the  surface  with  some  fine  emery. 
The  only  reason  why  it  has  not  been  universally  adopted  for 
stereoscopic  transparencies  is,  that  operators  have  always  tried 
to  print  upon  it  with  the  usual  dense  pyro-gallic  negative, 
whereas  au  overdone  positive  is  the  only  thing  that  is  suitable 
for  it. 

My  friend  Mr.  Keith  has  executed  some  beautiful  portraits 
upon  it,  and  I  believe  intends  to  carry  it  out  fully.  To  the 
colorist  tlie  ground  surface  offers  great  facilities  for  holding  and 
giving  effect  to  his  touch. 

J.  A.  Forrest. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  19,  1859. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  you  this  morning  I  think  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  I  am  experimenting  in  rather  novel  directions  with 
a  view  to  the  perfection  of  Burnt-in  Photography,  with  special 
reference  to  opal  glass.  I  may  here  state  that  I  have  made  a 
little  model  apparatus,  by  which  every  one  may  burn  the  photo- 
graph in  a  common  fire,  and  therefore  placing  it  within  the 
power  of  all  to  prove.  My  viodus  operandi  is  to  mix  the  oxides 
of  metals,  ground  in  Gux  together  with  bi-chroiiate  of  potass, 
proceeding  a  la  Pouncy,  and  afterwards  passing  through  the 
model  furnace  and  then  permanently  fluxing  it  through  the  body 
of  the  glass. 

J  will  keep  you  posted  up  with  particulars  as  I  proceed,  and 
am  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  by  perseverance  in  experiments 
I  will  succeed  in  opening  up  a  new  and  interesting  field  for  pho- 
tographic pursuits. 

J.  A.  Forrest. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  20. 


Fi'om  Photographic  Kotes. 

YELLOW    WINDOWS,   &c. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir — The  following  hint  on  fitting  up  the  dark  room 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  my  photographic  brethren,  and  I  there- 
fore send  it  for  publication,  if  you  think  it  worthy  : 

On  first  beginning  to  jjractice  photography,  I  found  the  three 
or  four  folds  of  yellow  calico,  generally  recommended  to  be 
placed  over  the  window  to  exclude  white  light,  to  be  trouble- 
some in  several  respects  :  as  darkening  the  room  too  much,  and 
the  yellow  dye  fading  after  the  curtain  had  been  in  use  a  short 
time.     I  therefore  threw  away  the  yellow  calico  and  adopted 


the  simple  plan,  (herewith  described),  of  painting  the  window 
yellow,  with  the  best  results. 

1.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  bi-chromate  of  potass  in  half-a-piut  of 


boiling  rain  water. 

2.  Dissolve  1  oz. 
rain  water. 

Mix  the  solutions, 
allow  it  to  stand  till 


of  sugar  of  lead  iu  half-a-piut  of  boiling 


and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  clean  stick; 
all  the  bi-chromate  of  lead  has  settled  at 
the  bottom;  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid;  wash  the 
yellow  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  when  it  has  again  sub- 
sided, pour  away  the  water  and  mix  the  yellow  precipitate  with 
a  little  thin  glue. 

Paint  the  inside  of  the  window  with  yellow  color;  with  the 
residue,  paint  the  wall  of  the  room  opposite  the  window.  This 
treatment  of  the  glass  of  the  window  so  effectually  modifies  the 
light  which  passes  through  it  iuto  the  room,  that  with  a  south- 
erly aspect  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  may  fall  on  the  window 
and  completely  illumine  the  operating  room,  without  doing  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  sensitized  collodion  film;  and  the  yellow 
paint  does  not  fade. 

Henry  Kelsall,  M.  D. 

Guildford,  Feb.  14,  1859. 

Would  not  chrome  yellow  (chromate  of  lead),  bought  at  the 
color  shop  answer  as  well  ? — Eo.  P.  NT. 


MEETINGS 


From  Photographic  Notet, 

OP   SOCIETIES. 


BLACKHEATH    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 


An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  Monday,  the 
20th  ult.,  J.  Glasher,  Esq.,  Psesideut,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
S.  Knill  and  H.  Williams,  Esqrs.,  were  duly  elected  members 
of  the  society. 

Mr.  Heich  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  subject 
of  mounting  photographs.  He  stated,  that  though  he  still 
thought  India  rubber  in  many  respects  the  best  substance  for  the 
purpose,  because  it  not  only  had  no  action  on  the  photographs 
but  protected  it  from  the  effects  of  the  bleaching  substances 
sometimes  left  in  the  mounting  board,  yet  that  it  had  some  dist 
advantages — it  was  troublesome  to  use,  and  if  the  drawings 
were  brought  too  near  a  fire,  it  sometimes  gave  way.  He  was 
then  driven  to  the  use  of  glue,  or  some  other  kind  of  gelatine, 
which  answers  very  well,  but  requiring  to  be  hot,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  it  evenly  spread  on  a  large  drawing  before  it  chills,  unless  it 
be  made  so  thin  as  to  soak  into  the  paper,  and  thereby  want 
the  mounting  board  as  it  dries.  Having  lately  been  using  me- 
ta-gelatine  as  a  preservative  for  dry  plates,  he  was  struck  with 
its  excellent  adhesive  properties,  and  tried  it  for  mounting  ;  it 
answered  well,  stuck  as  firm  as  glue,  and  could  be  applied  to  the 
largest  surface  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  The  solution  he 
employed  was  made  by  placing  one  ounce  of  pianoforte-makers 
glue  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  with  from  forty  to  fifty  minims  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  when  the  glue  is  quite  swelled, 
which  takes  three  or  four  hours,  it  is  heated  and  kept  near  the 
boiling  point  for  two  or  three  hours  longer,  the  acid  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime  (common  whiting  does  very  well), 
and  the  solution  filtered  hot  ;  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  is 
now  added,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  twenty  ounces.  If  not 
quite  clear  the  solution  will  not  filter  easily  at  a  temperature  of 
about  80°,  while  at  from  60°  to  65*'  it  is  sufficiently  thick,  not 
to  swell  the  paper  to  which  it  is  applied  enough  to  ma-ke  it  warp 
the  mounting  board.     The  solution  will  keep  for  months. 

Mr.  Melhuish  exhibited  some  transparent  stereographs  from 
negatives,  recently  sent  him  by  F.  Haes,  Esq.  The  negatives 
were  taken  in  intenselyhot  weather,  in  Cairo,  on  plates  prepar- 
ed by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  before  Mr.  Haes  left  England.  Mr. 
Ilaes  stated  that  the  time  of  exposure  was  much  longer  thao 
would  have  been  required  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Knill  exhibited  some  large  photographs  which  he  had 
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recently  broiiglit 
photograpli  IVoni 


from  Iloine,  aud  Mr.  James  a  very  beauliful 
a  drawing. 


The  lueeLiug  thou  adjourned. 


ALBANY    PHOTO  OR  AIMIIC    MEETING 


CHORLTON    PHOTOGRAPHIC    ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the 
9th  lilt.,  at  the  Choriton  Town  Hall,  when  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Professer  Roscoe,  B.A.,U.,  addressed  the  meeting 
"  Oil,  the  Measurement  of  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light." 

The  learned  Professor  exhibited  an  instrnment  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  the  test  being  the  action  of  light  on  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases,  the  amount  of  chemical  action  be- 
ing ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  hydro-chloric  acid  produced, 
the  susceptibility  being  so  great,  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  being 
amongst  the  prepared  gases  caused  the  working  to  cease. 

The  preparation  of  the  gases  was  explained,  and  the  mode  of 
registration  elucidated. 

Theinstrumenti-equired  a  considerable  time  to  reach  its  maxi- 
mum of  action,  but  after  three  days,  the  actinism  could  be  read 
off  as  from  the  thermometer.  The  spectrum  was  produced  with  a 
prism,  by  the  aid  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  and  the  Professor 
remarks  thereon  received  the  warm  approbation  of  the  meeting. 

Professor  Rosgoe  also  presented  to  the  Society  two  pamphlets, 
"  On  Photo-  Chemical  Researches." 

Some  prints  in  caroon  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hooper,  which 
were  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  knd  yet  seen ,  but  the  peculiar 
color  was  objected  to.  Mr.  Hooper  remarked,  that  the  car- 
bon could  be  coloured  by  adding  some  pigment  to  produce  anoth- 
er shade  of  black.  Some  prints  were  also  exhibited,  toned  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  gold,  which  were  much  ad- 
mired from  the  absence  of  the  unpleasant  color,  often  produced 
by  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  and  gold  toning.  The  whites  of  these 
were  pure  and  the  blacks  brilliant. 

Mr.  Fawcett  proposed,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  given  to  the  Pi'esideut,  for  his  able  address,  and  for  his 
sympathy  with  the  Society  ;  and  also  for  the  donation  of  the 
works,  which  he  hoped  would  be  carefully  perused  by  the 
members. 

The  President  in  thanking  the  members  for  their  attention 
to  the  address  he  had  the  honor  of  delivering,  said  it  would  af- 
ford him  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  any  member  who  experienced 
difficulty  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  would  be  glad  to 
answer  questions  put  to  him  at  any  time. 


MACCLESFIELD     PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  noticed  in  our  April  numbers,  have  continued  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  season  ;  and  on  several  occasions  very  interesting  papers 
have  been  read,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  our  columns. 

A  numerously  attended  special  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th 
inst.,  for  the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  Society,  at  which,  after  hearing  the  state- 
ments ot  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  with  regard  to  its 
present  position  and  prospects,  some  minor  changes  in  its  ar- 
rangements were  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  was  named  to 
carry  out  an  object  towards  which  some  steps  appear  already  to 
have  been  taken,  viz, — the  organization  of  an  Exhibition  of 
Photographs,  &c.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Exhibition  about  to  take  place  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design.  Pictures  for  exhibition  will 
require  to  be  forwarded  to  F.  M.  Mercer,  Esq  ,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Exhibition  itself  will  be  probably  opened  during  the 
first  week  iu  January. 


H.  H. 

Dear 


New  York,  May  25th,  1859. 
Snelling,  Esq., 

Sir  : — In  looking  over  the  November  Ko.  of  the  P.  & 
comniuuicatioM  dated  Nov.  oOtli,  185S, 


E.  Parsons,  Secretary,   by  order, 


Save  your  old  Silver  Solutions,  and  when  you  have  two 
or  three  gallons  send  them  to  the  Americam  Photographic  In- 
stitute, where  they  will  be  purchased;  or  returned  to  you  re- 
duced to  pure  metallic  silver  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

4 

1  ^tc- 


F.  A.  Journal,  1  find  a 
over  the  signature  of  S 

&c  ,  in  which  tiiat  functionary  has  elaborately  and  very  al)ly 
defended  the  Albany  Ambrotype  Association  against  what  he 
considers  to  be  libelous  reports  and  Journal  witicism.  The  fact 
of  ray  being  the  only  non-resident  Photographer  present  at  the 
meeting  alluded  to  by  the  Secz-e^ary, leads  me  to  conclude  that  his 
second  shot  was  intended  for  me.  Considering  myself  a  chal- 
lenged party,  and  not  much  of  a  coward,  I  will  enter  for  mortal 
combat,  providing  my  opponent  will  submit  to  the  following 
preliminaries  : 

1st.  That  the  parties  shall  each  be  provided  with  a  revolving 
cranium  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  common  sense. 

2d.  That  the  shooting  distance  be  from  Albany  to  New 
York. 

3d.  That  hostilities  be  not  prolonged  for  more  than  three 
months  without  a  respite. 

4th.  When  either  party  has  received  a  mortal  shot,  hostilities 
shall  forever  cease  ;  for  there  is  no  use  iu  a  man's  trying  to  kict 
after  he  is  dead. 

My  opponent  having  chosen  Robinson  Crusoe,  champion  of 
fiction,  for  his  second,  I  will  call  the  celebrated  knight,  Don  Quix- 
otte,  to  act  as  mine.  By  selecting  my  secondary  from  the  same 
sphere  as  his,  I  shall  expect  to  cope  with  him  the  better — for 
kindred  spirits  best  understand  each  other  ;  and  although  Don 
is  not  as  great  a  liar  as  Bob,  he  must  certainly  be  ac- 
knowledged quite  as  big  a  fool. 

Now  comes  the  tug  of  v/ar.  St.  Paul  said  to  his  Ephesian 
Brethren,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm,  for  we  are  all  here."  So  say 
I  to  the  Secretary,  "do  thyself  no  harm  for  we  are  all  here  ; 
spare  your  personalities,  keep  your  dignity,  use  less  powder 
and  more  lead  ;  keep  your  temper,  and  upon  the  whole  treat 
the  matter  more  coolly — as  other  wise  men  would  do.  If  your 
statements  are  true  they  will  stand  against  falsifiers  awi^  journal 
witticism,  if  false  Bob's  Eagle-nest  stories  will  not  save  them, 
and  you  deserve  to  fall  with  them.  It  is  better  to  die  a  brave 
knight  than  live  a  blackguard.  No  one  has  intended  to  misre- 
present Albany  Arabrotypists,  unless  it  be  the  Secretary,  who 
in  his  zeal  to  defend  their  rights  and  redress  their  wrongs  has 
talked  too  much  for  the  good  of  his  own  cause. 

I  admit  that  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  alluded  to,  and 
that  I  am  your  informant  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
aforesaid  meeting  ;  What  1  said  to  you  then,  I  repeat  now  over 
my  own  signature,  and  hereby  grant  the  Secretary  a  free  use  of 
my  name  in  connection  with  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Although  but  an  honorary  member  of  that  august  body 
which  met  in  the  city  of  Albany  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  iifty-eight  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Old  Ambro  (other 
branches  of  Heliography,  being  but  little  known  or  practised  iu 
the  Capital  City  at  that  time).  In  my  statements  to  yoii  touch- 
ing said  meeting  I  did  not  intend  injustice  to  Albany  Ara- 
brotypists, individually  or  collectively.  I  had  not  then  nor  have 
I  now  any  animosities. 

Having  had  an  engagement  with  the  Governor  and  members 
of  the  Senate  as  their  photographer,  my  lot  was  cast  among 
Albanians  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  being 
among  Romans  I  did  as  the  Romans  did — I  drank  with  them 
their  sorrows  and  was  permitted  to  share  their  joys. 

Now,  I  will  go  back  to  the  meeting,  where  sat  in  grand  coun- 
cil the  master  Heliou  spirits  of  the  New  World,  and  as  you 
have  not  been  favored  with  official  minutes  of  that  meeting 
regarding  them  as  I  do  of  vital  importance  to  the  friends  of 
Old  Ambro,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch  from  memory  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible. 

Your  humble  servant  being  called  upon  to  state  the  objects  of 
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tlie  meeting,  I  attempted  to  do  so,  not,  however,  with  very  good 
grace,  for  I  felt  a  deep  consciousness  of  tlie  error  that  liad  been 
committed  in  selecting  as  spokesman  the  least  of  all  great  men. 
Nevertheless  I  was  determined  to  serve  my  constituency  in  troe 
republican  style  ;  but  I  must  confess  I  felt  particularly  embar- 
rassed in  attempting  to  oi)en  a  cause  of  such  magnitude,  and 
before  such  jurors  as  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  others,  whose  fiune  as  Musters  of  Art  is  boundless  as  space. 

Having  placed  myself  in  an  erect  position  in  one  corner  of 
the  room  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  from  the  sneaker's 
stand  feeling  like  a  mouse  in  an  elephant's  nest,  I  let  on  a  full 
head  of  courage,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen-  "  Here  I  was  interrupted  by 
a  call  to  oi'der  by  Mr.  Bigbelly,  who  insisted  that  there  was  not 
a  gentleman  in  the  house,  Master  Siimshanks  being  present, 
and  having  studied  well  the  art  of  self  portraiture,  took  excep- 
tions to  this  uncalled  for  scandal,  and  moved  that  the  meeting 
adjourn  sine  die.  An  adjournment  being  considered  out  of  order 
by  some  of  the  dignitaries,  a  lengthy  discussion  on  parliamenta- 
ry usages  ensued, in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Shakspeare  and  Lord 
liyrou  toak  part.  Finally  a  vote  was  taken,  and  carried,  to  lay 
the  resolution  ou  the  table  by  the  aide  of  the  worthy  Chair- 
man's boot.  I  again  endeavored  to  proceed,  but  by  this  time 
the  Hou.  President  of  the  meeting  had  provided  himself  with  a 
clever  specimen  of  the  Chatham  street  penny-grab,  and  sat  re- 
galing himself  with  one  foot  on  his  chair  round  and  the  other  leg, 
boot  and  all,  thrown  astride  the  alter,  while  the  Secretary  was 
endeavoring  to  exhilerate  the  feelings  of  the  amlienee  by  point- 
ing with  his  pencil  to  a  fracture  near  the  middle  tints  of  the 
worthy  Chairnran'^s  pants.  After  joining  with  the  amused 
throng  in  a  hearty  langh  over  the  dignity  and  gentlemanly  con- 
duct of  the  officers  of  the  meeting,  I  proceeded  to  say,  &c.,  &c. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  the  room  was  discov- 
ered to  be  totally  filled  with  au  odor  from  the  Chairman's  well 
rolled  skunks  cabbage  leaf,  and  other  effervescence  caused  by  his 
peculiar  retort  position . 

Judges,  jurors,  menibevs  of  the  Bar  and  spectators  were  alike 
seized  with  convulsions  of  coughing,  hemming,  spitting  &,c.;  ex- 
cessive anger  and  great  mirthfullness  would  proceed  from 
the  same  source  alternately.  Fizes  were  distorted  and  vio- 
lent outbursts  of  passion,  stole  from  the  lips  of  the  gentle, 
not  abruptly  but  more  beautiful  and  poetic,  than  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Kentucky's  noblest  son,  or  came  from  the  pen  of  the 
immortal  Lamartine.  Call  to  memory  the  collision  of  Meade  and 
Duerin  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1850;  or  Benton's  attack 
upon  Foot  in  tiie  U.  S.  Senate,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  scene 
alluded  to;  or  imagine  yourself  prostrated  by  the  withering  adu.in- 
istration  of  the  keenest  sarcasm,  or  ten  thousand  negroes  smitten 
by  the  withering  blasts  of  the  simoon,  and  on  the  same  pnge  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  scene  alluded  to.  Don  Quixotte  thought 
it  rather  ludicrous,  and  laughed  heartily  over  it,  but  it  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  nightmare  and  swooned 
into  silence. 

Longshanks,  followed  in  a  few  spicy  and  timely  remarks. 
The  ground  that  he  took  and  ably  maintained,  was  that  every 
Ambrotypist  that  made  pictures  for  less  ihau  fifty  cents  was  a 

d d  fool,  and  deserved  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  house.     This 

called  out  all  Germany  with  a  uixcumorouse,  snggeatiag  to  the 
speaker  that  he  had  better  dry  up,  and  that  his(Longshanks)  style 
of  oratory  was  played  out,  Tremendous  applatise  and  laughter 
by  one  spectator. 

A  committee  to  fix  a  tariff  of  Ambroty|>e  prices  was  agreed 
upon  whereupon  they  adjourned  to  an  adjoining  room  (which 
was  not  necessary,  for  their  deliberations  were  so  spirited  and 
energetic  that  they  were  heard  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  eitiier  direction  from  them,)  I  will  not  detail  the  transactions  of 
this  Committee  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  bluds,  liberal  to  a 
fault,and  wise  beyond  comparison ;  to  their  credit  I  will  state  that 
since  the  resurrection  of  the  famous,  Albany  Ambrotype  commit- 
tee, the  celebrated  Kansas  committee  has  not  been  heard  from 
In  doing  up  thiscommittee,  my  serious  conviction  of  theirsupcrior 
intellect  and  sagacity  to  do  things  up  brown,  compels  me  to  ex- 
claim, "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  1" 


Now  comes  the  bone  of  contention,  the  resolutions  of  condolence 
with  the  friends  of  Charles  R  Meade,  Esq.,  deceased. 

I  claim  to  know  something  of  this  matter.  Notwithstanding 
a  very  fiighly  educated  genteel  hig-hellied  Church  going  Amhrolyipist 
of  the  City  of  Albany,  succeeded  in  purchasing  of  the  friends  of 
C.  R.  Meade,  deceased,  goods  at  a  discount  of  more  than  50  per 
cent,  by  representing  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  aforesaid 
resolutions  (I  hope  the  good  biother  won't  swear  when  he  reads 
them). 

The  resolutions  referred  to  were  my  own  feeble  production, 
I  prepared  them  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting,  without  the 
advice,  consent,  or  even  knowledge  of  Bigbelly  or  any  one  else  ; 
they  were  presented  to  the  meeting  by  myself  and  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge  the  resolutions  passed  without  alterations,  all 
except  the  one  directing  their  publication  in  the  P.  and  F.  A. 
Journal,  and  Albany  Evening  Journnt,  which  resolution,  after 
undergoing  much  debate,  was  voted  to  be  stricken  out;  to  prove 
this  I  call  for  the  official  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 

One  word  about  Secretary  Parsons,  and  I  have  done.  It 
is  not  best  at  all  times  to  deal  rashly  with  hm/s,  especially  not 
in  this  case.  The  communication  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  answering,  I  presume  is  the  youth's  debut  upon  the  stage  of 
literature  his  first  attempt  at  letter-writing,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  his  extatic  dreams  over  his  perspective  promotion  to 
the  same  sphere  with  Saxe  and  Bungay  elated  his  bump  of  dis- 
tinctiveness, and  in  a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness  he  ^'burst 
his  boiler,  hot  killed  nobody."  ' 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  that  all  boys  should  have  a  certain 
number  of  smobs  before  they  know  their  place  and  will  keep  it  ; 
but  I  hope  this  one  will  prove  to  be  ofuite  sufficient  for  the 
Secretary,  I  would  recommeud  him  in  his  future  literary  pur- 
suits to  keep  his  temper,  omit  scurrilous  language,  for  hasty  and 
vulgar  Vi'ords  are  only  fit  for  the  use  of  fools  to  cheat  fools  into 
fiction.      Wise  men  do  not  feed  upon  soft  soap  ! 

Should  he  be  called  upon   in   future   to  refute  false  reports 
against  the    Albany   Ambrotype   Association,  I  would   recom- 
mend him  to  do  so   by  sending  the  official  proceedings  of  that 
memorable  body  and  not  his  own  version  of  such  proceedings. 
Respectfully  yours, 

D.  D.  T.  Davie. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

RECOLLECTIO.^IS  AND  JOTTlXfiS  OF  A  PHOTUGRAPUIC  TOUR 
DURISG  1858,    . 


BY   J.    AV.    G.    GUTCH,    MR.C.S.L. 


You  have  so  liberally  given  space  in  your  Notes,  for  my  jour- 
neyings  and  wanderings  in  1856-7,  that  I  would  fain  crave  a 
few  more  pages  for  those  of  '58,  and  the  more  so,  as  "  the  lines 
(in  part  at  least),  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  ;"  and  what 
adds  a  sCill  greater  charm,  on  ground  where  as  yet  very  few 
cameras  have  been  planted, — I  mean  Cornwall  • — from  its  far- 
away locality,  and  from  the  railroad  not  having  yet  been  com- 
pleted, it  has  not  been  explored  so  much  as  many  other  inland 
counties.  I  had  long  wislied  to  visit  this  part  of  England,  be- 
fore the  days  of  Photography,  and  now  being  able  to  take  back 
with  me  the  reminiscence  of  the  country  I  pass  through,  the 
interest  is  of  coui-se  fourfold. 

Eager  to  commerce,  I  again  began  a  little  too  early  in  the 
year — April — except  for  any  buildings  obscured  by  trees  and 
foliage,  when  of  course  they  are  more  easily  attainable.  Trees, 
too,  although  bare  of  leaves  at  that  season  of  the  year,  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  in  the  markings  of  the  thousand  branches, 
show  the  wonderful  working  of  the  Photographic  art. 

I\Iy  early  labors  this  year  were  confined  to  Bristol  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  older  parts  of  Bristol  offer  some  very  beau- 
tiful photographic  studies,  the  only  difficulty  being,  the  obtain- 
ing, a  quiet  place  for  the  c^^mera  ;  the  window  of  a  house  near 
beiug  often  times  just  too  far^  or  two  near  ;  too  much  too  the 
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I  ri,!^ht,  or  too  much  to  the  left.  I  had  heard  so  much  praise  bestow- 
ed upon  the  collodion  made  by  Pouting,  of  Bristol,  and  that  too 
by  competent  and  reliable  autiiorities,  Mr.  Llewellyn  among  the 
number,  that  being  on  the  spot,  I  determined  on  giving  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  snrmouuting  the  many 
little  difiSculties  I  at  first  encountered. 

In  these  Jottings  it  has  been  ray  wish  to  put  down  all   my 
experiences,    (if  I   may   be  allowed  the  expression)  of  the  year 
and  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  proli.x,  I  shall,   in 
this  year's  account,  follow  the  same  rule  ;  ray  wish  is  to  beneftl 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  few  lines,  and  not 
to  puff  or  make  any  assertions  that  I  cannot  fully  bear  out  by 
e.xperience.     I  at  first  found  that  I  failed  in  every  picture  with 
Ponting's,  collodion,  and  was  told  that  I  over-exposed.     I  soon 
found  out,  however,  that  in  place  of  sometimes  minutes  (which 
in  previous  years,  with  Thomas's  collodion,  I  was  always  obliged 
to  do,  and  rarely  under  five)    I    must  substitute  seconds :  and 
on  bright  days  it  has  proved   almost  inslantaneous ;    this  rapi- 
dity of  actioQ,  is,  in  my  opinion,  invaluable,  enabling  the  opera- 
tor to  enliven  all  his  pictures  by  the  introduction  of  groups,  nay, 
almost  of  moving  figures,  thus  giving  life  and  animation  to  the 
drawings,  which  they  were  sadly  in  want  of   before  ;  and   for 
portraitizing    it -is  almost   a  sine  qua  non.     With  Thomas's   I 
had  always  great  difficulty  ;  this  year  with  Ponting's  I    have 
done  some  of  the  best   groups   I    have   ever   yet   taken,  attri- 
butable, iu  my  opinion,  to  the  rapidity  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
collodion  ;    another   great  advantage    and   couveuience  is  its 
keeping  quality,  when  mixed  or  iodized  ;  indeed  it  appears  to  im- 
prove rather  than  deteriorate.     It  remains  for  months  perfectly 
colorless,  whilst  the  other  collodion  changes  its  condition  almost 
daily,  and  therefore  always  occasions  uncertain  results,  I  again, 
for  the  third  season,  used  my  Archer's  cam.era,  but  soon  found 
out  that  the  nitrate-bath  holder,   (described  in  my  first  paper) 
which  I  could  use  with  impunity  with  Thomas's  collodion,  was 
very  destructive  with  Pontiug's,  the  marine  glue  with  which  the 
back  and  front  lining  of  glass  is  cemented,  and  the    benzole  or 
gutta-percha  cementing  of  the  water-tight  lid,  so  destroyed  and 
decomposed  the  nitrate-bath  solution  used  for  exciting  Ponting's 
collodion,  that  invariably  getting  fruitless  results  and  wretched 
negatives,  I  had  almost  given  it  up  iu  despair,  condemning,   of 
course,  the  new  collodion),  when  by  substituting  a  porcelain 
bath  for  the  wooden  one,  all  went  right,  and  has  continued  so 
to  the  present  time.     I  now  carry  my  nitrate  bath  (l&-ozs.)  in 
a  bottle,  protected  by  a  tight-fitting  cover  of  black  American 
cloth  sewn  round  it,  and  into  this  I  empty  the  nitrate  solution 
each  time  on  finishing  the  view.     It  thus  keeps  clean,  and  is  not 
so  liable  to  be  wasted  as  before  ;  whereas  the  so-called  water- 
tight bath  often  proved  just  the  reverse,  destruction  of  property 
and  disappointment  at  the  end  of  one's  journey  ensuing.     The 
bath  for  Ponting's  collodion  is  made  as   if  for  Thomas's,  the 
formula  for  which  I  gave  in  my  first  paper.     The  only  other 
variation  I  have  made  in  this  year's  proceedings  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  citric  for  acetic  acid  in  the  developer,  which  I  find  answers 
adiuirably.     I  now  always  carry  in  my  pocket-book  a  dozen  or 
more  4-grain  packets  of  pyro-gallic  acid,  ready  weighed,  and  an 
equal  number  of  packets  containing  each  3-grs.   of  citic   acid  • 
this,  with  about  a  drachm-and-a-half  to  two  drachms  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  makes  a  capital  and  service- 
able mixture,  which  I  have  never  once  had  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  ;  it  is  cheaper,  more  portable,  and  oftentimes  more  readily 
obtained  than  glacial  acetic  acid,   especially  in  remote  places, 
and  far  away  from  home  or  large  towns,   I   have  this  year  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium,   and  returned 
to  the  hypo-sulphite  for  clearing  my  negatives   of  the  yellow- 
iodide  -y  and,  although  slower,  it   has   many    advantages  ;  be- 
sides, there  is  less  risk  of  spoiling  the  nagative,   or   poisoning 
one's  self  or  neighbor, — for  in  lodgings,  during  a  summer's  ram- 
ble,  one's  room  (especially  that  of  a  photographer)   is  pretty 
closely  examined,  and  many  of  the  mysterious  pieces  of  machine- 
ry handled  and  criticised, and  possibly  bottles  tested  and  tasted, 
the  old  maxim  of  "  touch  not, — taste   not,"  being  quite    disre- 
garded.    In  printing,  (I  feel  I  am  here  touching  on  delicate 
ground),  I  have  this  year  entirely  abandoned  the  floating  plan, 


for  two  reasons,  viz.,  finding  the  old-fashioned  method  of  brush- 
ing the  paper  over  with  the  ammonia-nitrate  solution  much 
more  expeditious  and  economical,  and  I  may  add,  much  more 
uniform  in  its  results.  Secondly, — I  find  Marion's  plain  extra 
thick  fstill  thin)  flain  paper,  venj  good  in  every  respect,  but  it 
will  not  keep  long  after  being  excited  ;  if  required  to  bo  kept  a 
day  or  two  more  then  I  employ  Towgood's,  which  also  answers 
very  well,  and  is  of  very  uniform  texture  and  moderate  in  price, 
though  I  am  always  obliged  to  re-salt,  it  being,  I  conclude, 
salted  for  the  floating  process.  I  have  this  year  fand  I  now 
write  in  the  month  of  September^  taken  nearly  3000  copies  by 
the  ammonia-nitrate  process,  thus  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
with  confidence  on  the  sul)ject.  Truly  delighted  I  shall  be 
when  the  fixing  part  of  the  operation  is  changed,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  hypo-sulphite  solution  found  to  be  practicable, 
but  I  fear  the  day  has  not  yet  arrived  for  tliis  desirable  result. 
In  every  other  respect  I  have  proceeded  as  in  former  years,  and 
the  results  tell  the  tale  ;  moreover,  the  approbation  betowed 
upon  them  by  the  public,  afford  me  quite  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  the  same  course  that  I  have  began. 

Some  of  the  older  parts  of  Bristol,  such  as  the  Castle  Bank 
some  houses  in  Mary  port-street,  Redcliffe  street,  and  Temple 
street,  are  to  be  easily  obtained,  and  I  readily  transferred  them 
to  my  collection.  These  old  houses  are  fast  disappearing  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  modern  improvement,  and  they  are  of 
course  all  the  more  valuable  and  interesting  to  obtain  pho- 
tographically. The  fine  Cathedral,  from  its  northern  aspect,  is 
almost  unattainable,  expect  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  the 
gateway  in  Alley-green  and  its  very  beautiful  Saxon  arch,  is 
quite  worth  any  trouble  bestowed  upon  it,  and  "is  well  lighted 
up.  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  affords  some  beautiful  studies,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  points  of  view.  I  would  parti- 
cularly mention  one  as  being  a  very  good  general  view  of  this 
most  beautiful  piece  of  Bcclesiastial  architecture,  viz.,  from  a 
gin  shop,  on  Redcliffe  Hill,  where  there  is  a  large  bow  window 
and  excellent  view,  and  the  proprietor  is  very  civil  and  obliging. 
The  scenery  of  Clifton  and  the  Hot  Wells  is  too  well-known  to 
dwell  upon,  and  presents  endless  points  of  great  beauty  and  in- 
terest. To  geologically-inclined  photographers,  I  mention  some 
beautiful  sketches  of  rock  on  the  Hot  Wells  road  and  one  spe- 
cially curious  instance  of  contacted  stratification  at  the  bottom 
of  the  new  road  leading  up  to  the  Downs  from  the  Hot  Wells 
road  }  it  photographs  beautifully.  Near  Bristol,  and  within  an 
easy  ride,  there  are  many  points  of  great  interest.  One,  little 
known,  and  quite  deserving  a  visit  with  the  camera,  is  Stanton 
Drew,  a  very  large  and  perfect  Druidical  circle  of  huge  stones, 
although  difficult  to  get  into  one  picture  (the  circle  being  so 
wide),  still,  with  a  little  pains-taking,  I  was  able  to  manage  to 
preserve  a  very  good  idea  of  this  most  curious  relic  of  by-gone 
times — days  so  far  gone  I  fear  as  to  envelop  these  remains  in 
mystery,  never  to  be  explained  ; — were  they  places  of  worship, 
or  were  they  places  of  judicature, — or  both, — who  is  to  deter- 
mine ? 

Clevedon  Court,  Clevedon  ;  the  residence  of  Sir  A.  Elton, 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Elizabethan  style  of  Architec- 
ture, and  well  worth  a  visit.  Some  of  the  Somersetshire 
churches  too  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture.  I  may  name 
Cerington,  the  birthplace  of  Locke,  whose  humble  house,  where 
he  first  drew  breath,  (a  public-house  at  that  time^,  still  stands 
and  abuts  upon  the  church-yard  ;  here,  too,  is  the  last  rest-ng- 
place  of  Hanna  More.  Yatton  Church  and  its  unfinished  tower, 
and  Steeple  Bauwell  and  Lympsham  churches  are  all  quite 
worth  taking.  The  Cliffs  of  Cheddar  will  afford  several  days 
instructive  work,  though  there  is  much  difficulty,  from  their 
height,  in  photographically  giving  any  idea  of  their  rare  beauty; 
the  adjuncts  too,  in  a  small  picture,  are  wanting,  viz  ,  the  ac- 
cessary scenery  that  is  seen  in  nature  ;  an  isolated  rock  is  of- 
times  doubly  beautiful  and  picturesque  when  viewed  as  is  nature, 
joined  to  sea,  or  some  other  picturesque  bit  of  headland  scenery, 
a  charm  it  looses  when  portrayed  as  an  isolated  bit. 

Glastonbury  and  Wells,  being  now  easily  accessible  by  rail- 
way, offered  too  many  temptations  not  to  visit  them,  and  I  was 
amply  repaid.     The  front  view  of  Wells  Cathedral  should  be 
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photographed  7iear  and  in  f/e^ai/  to  do  justice  to  its  great  beau- 
ty ;  a  t^cnenil,  and  perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  whole  mass  of 
buildinji,-  presented  by  this  noble  Cathedral,  is  easily  obtainable 
from  tlie  Bishop's  kitchen  ga.rden,  to  which  access  is  readily  given  j 
in  the  garden  in  front  of  the  Palace  I  obtained  three  very  nice 
views,  one  of  the  Place  and  two  of  the  remains  of  tiie  old  Ban- 
quetting  Hall  •,  with  the  latter  I  mnst  not  forget  to  mention  a 
splendid  specimen,  (in  full  flower  when  there  in  May),  of  the 
Paidonici  Imperiatis,  a  tree  imported  from  Japan,  and  which 
has  rarely  been  known  to  blossom  in  this  country  ;  it  has  a  deep 
blue  blossom,  very  much  like  the  Glauxinia,  smelling  sweeter 
than  any  violet  ;  the  leaves  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Plane  or  Julep  thus  possessing  extraordinary  attractions  as  an 
ornament  to  a  large  flower  garden.  At  Grlastonbury  I  found  a 
fellow-hiborer  hard  at  work,  having  t'lrned  the  crypt  of  St. 
Josejili's  Chapel  into  a  dark  room  ;  I,  with  my  Archer's  camera, 
laughed  at  him,  and  in  two  hours  left  with  si.x;  good  negatives, 
achieved  without  mishap  or  fatigue,  and  with  less  running  about 
and  trouble  than  he  was  subjected  to  in  the  production  of  one. 
He  envied  my  success  as  others  have  done  before  him  ,  he  saw 
the  remedy  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  therefore  I  consider  gained 
by  my  visit  that  day  What  the  reason  is  that  Ai'cher's  camera, 
is  not  universally  adopted  I  cannot  divine  ;  try  it  once  and  you 
will  never  wish  to  use  any  other.  But  how  hard  it  is  to  combat 
with  prejudice. 

Another  month  at  Weston-super-Mare  was  spent  chiefly  in 
taking  various  churches  and  buildings  for  special  purposes,  but 
which  I  shall  here  pass  over,  as  they  present  no  points  of  inter- 
est to  the  general  reader.  The  locale  I  was  so  anxious  to  arrive 
at  has  occupied  ine  busily  for  nearly  three  weeks  ;  I  mean 
the  part  of  Cornwall  immediately  round  Penzance  ;  but  this 
must  form  the  subject  of  my  next  contribution. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

STEREOSCOPY. 


BY  T.  surroN. 


There  appear  novf  to  be  three  directions  in  which  Photogra- 
phy is  chiefly  pursued,  viz..  Portraiture, — Stereoscopy  on  a  small 
scale, — and  the  production  of  single  views,  of  all  sizes.  There 
is,  however,  a  fourth  direction  in  which  little  or  no  progress  has 
yet  been  made,  and  that  is  Stereoscopy  on  a  large  scale,  and 
here  there  is  a  Wide  field  open  for  the  amateur. 

But  in  taking  large  pictures,  to  be  viewed  in  the  Reflecting 
Stereoscope,  the  chief  diKlculty  has  been  that  that  form  of  in- 
strument, as  commonly  constructed,  is  an  unsiglitly  and  miwield- 
ly  aff  i,ir.  We  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  shew  in  the  present 
article  how  easily  that  objection  m:iy  be  removed,  and  to  what 
a  simple  and  convenient  form  the  Roflecting  Stereoscope  may 
be  reduced. 

We  must  however  preface  these  remarks  by  observing  that 
the  small  picture?  taken  for  the  Lsnticular  Stereoscope  may,  by 
proper  management,  be  made  to  represent  objects  precisely  as 
we  see  them  in  nature,  that  is  of  their  true  size,  and  at  their 
true  distance  ; — while  no  more  than  this  can  be  accomplished 
with  large  pictures  viewed  in  the  P^eflecting  Stereoscope.  The 
advantage  in  the  latter  instrument  is  not  that  it  makes  things 
look  bigger  than  the  small  one  doss,  but  that  the  pictures  being- 
larger  are  necessarily  more  perfect  in  the  details,  and  therefore 
better  able  to  bear  the  apparent  magnification  produced  in  the 
Stereoscope.  In  both  instruments  natural  truth  as  regards  size 
and  distance  may  be  realized,  but  the  larger  the  pictures  are 
the  fuller  they  are  of  detail,  and  therefore  the  Qner  is  their  ulti- 
mate effect  wheu  viewed  in  the  Stereoscope. 

We  will  suppose  then  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to  take  the 
advice  given  in  the  }jreceding  article,  and  that  instead  of  taking 
single  pictures  9  X  7,  or  12  X  10,  and  so  on,  as  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  do,  he  is  willing  to  commence  a  new  system  of  work 
with  the  new  season  which  is  now  approaching,  and  take  dupli- 
cates far  the  Reflecting  Stereoscope,  upon  a  single  plate,  say 


13  X  *7.     The  following  is  the  method  which  should  be  adopted  : 

The  camera  should  be  a  single  folding  one,  to  carry  a  slide 
for  plates  13X  7  ;  and  the  front  of  it  should  be  fitted  with  a 
pair  of  view-lenses  8-ins.  focus,  mounted  in  jackets  6|-ins.  from 
centre  to  centre,  which  should  be  screwed  to  a  slider  in  the  usual 
way,  so  that  the  lenses  may  be  raised  or  lowered  simultaneously 
through  a  certain  space,  if  need  be,  instead  of  having  to  "cock 
the  camera."  The  dark  slide  should  be  contrived  for  takiu"- 
the  negatives  upon  the  back  of  the  plate  ;  that  is  to  say  with 
the  fdm  towards  the  back  shutter.  This  is  easily  managed  by 
fitting  a  silver  spring  to  each  corner  of  the  back  shutter,  so  as 
to  press  against  the  corners  of  the  plate,  wheu  shut.  There 
must  also  be  a  partition  down  the  middle  of  the  camera.  The 
instrument  is  then,  wlien  open,  about  15-ins.  wide,  10-ins.  Ion"-, 
and  9-inSi  deep  ;  it  is  therefore  extremely  portable  and  con- 
venient, and  occupies  no  more  room  than  a  camera  for  plates 
9X7.  The  object  of  taking  the  pictures  ia  a  non-reversino- 
slide  is  that  when  printed  the  objects  are  reversed,  so  that  by 
reflexion  in  the  mirrors  they  are  brought  right  again. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  negatives  taken,  and  printed  upon 
paper.  The  prints  must  be  trimmed  to  G-ins.  square,  and 
mounted  exactly  iu  the  centre  of  a  black  cardbodrd  8-ins.  square  ; 
but  before  fastening  down,  that  upright  edge  of  each  picture 
which  is  furthest  from  the  spectator  when  viewing  it  in  the 
stereoscope,  a  strip  must  be  cut  off,  say  about  three-eighths-of- 
an-inch  wide.  There  will  then  be  a  wider  margin  on  that  side 
of  the  picture  than  on  the  other.  The  object  of  this  is  that  the 
image  may  be  seen  in  the  stereoscope  through  a  square  hole,  as 
it  were,  which  is  nearer  to  the  spectator  than  the  objects  of  the 
view.  If  the  narrow  strip  were  not  cut  off,  as  we  have  described, 
the  black  margin  would  appear  in  the  stereoscope  to  be  further 
back  than  the  most  distant  objects  in  the  picture,  and  this  effect 
would  be  very  disagreeable. 

Having  thus  trimmed  and  mounted  the  pictures  on  stout 
pieces  of  cardboard,  in  the  ^wsymmetrical  manner  above  de- 
scribed, the  letter  L  should  be  printed  upon  the  back  of  the  left 
picture,  and  the  letter  R  upon  the  right ;  so  that  the  picture 
taken  from  the  left  station  may  always  be  viewed  in  the  left 
mirror,  and  vice  versa. 

A  box  should  then  be  provided  to  contain  the  pictures,  as 
well  as  certain  parts  of  the  apparatus.  Its  size  externally  may 
be  9-ins.  square,  and  6-ins.  deep.  On  measuring  the  box  which 
contains  Messrs.  Smith  &  Beck's  Lenticular  Stereoscope,  we 
find  the  external  dimensions  to  be  8X7X5;  and  be  it  re- 
membered that  this  box  does  not  contaiu  the  slides,  but  merely 
the  Stereoscope.  Now  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  de- 
scription of  our  Reflecting  Stereoscope,  that  the  only  addition 
to  the  box  which  contains  both  the  slides  and  the  apparatus  is  a 
bar  18-ins.  long  and  about  half-an-inch  square  ;  we  may  say 
therefore  with  truth  that  our  Reflecting  Stereoscope  is,  so  far 
as  packing  goes,  a  more  convenient  instrument  thau  the  lenticu- 
lar one  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Beck. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  description  of  the  instrument,  which 
we  will  call 

THE    PORTABLE    REFLECTINr,    STEREOSCOPE. 

I^irst,  there  are  two  bars  of  box-wood,  about  the  thickness 
and  breadth  of  a  carpenter's  rule,  and  18-ins.  long.  These  are 
placed  on  edge,  like  the  joists  of  a  floor,  and  crossed  and  pinned 
iu  the  centre,  so  that  they  look  like  an  open  pair  of  scissors, 
and  include  an  angle  of  about  40°.  These  cross  bars  are  to 
carry  the  pictures,  oue  at  each  pair  of  ends,  aud  the  mirrors  in 
the  centre. 

The  pictures  may  be  fixed  in  a  light  frame  of  wood,  with  two 
springs  at  the  back,  and  similar  in  construction  to  the  bronze 
frame  wliich  carries  the  mirror  in  Messrs.  Smith  &  Beck's  Stereo- 
scope. These  frames  are  to  be  fitted  in  any  convenient  way  to 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  wooden  bars,  and  the  pictures  held  in 
them  by  the  springs  ;  they  will  then  be  face  to  face,  aud  accu- 
rately parallel  ;  and  the  distance  between  them  will  be  double 
that  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lenses  with  which  they  are  taken. 
Also,  the  true  centres  of  the  pictures  will  be  exactly  opposite, 
and  lie  upon  the  line  which  bisects  the  angle  between  the  rods. 

The  mirrors  should  be  3-ius.  square,  and  mounted  upon  two 
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tliiu  pieces  of  wood  wbich  are  hinged  together  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  open  and  shut  like  the  cover  of  a  book.  These  mirror- 
backs,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  are  to  be  opened  till  they  in- 
clude aright  angle  and  bring  the  edges  of  the  mirrors  into  con- 
tact, and  are  then  to  be  fastened  by  pins  and  screws  to  the  cross 
bars,  in  the  middle,  in  such  a  way  that  the  front  edge  of  the 
mirrors  projects  1^-ius.  beyond  the  central  line  of  the  apparatus 
which  passes  between  the  cross  bars. 

The  instrument  is  now  complete,  and  ready  for  use  ;  but  it  is 
au  advantage  to  fix  a  pair  of  spectacles,  having  convex  lenses 
10-ins.  focal  length,  to  the  edge  of  the  mirrors. 

The  instrument  is  very  light,  and  to  use  it  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  fix  the  pictures  properly  in  the  holders,  take  the  rods  in 
the  hands,  present  the  back  of  the  mirrors  to  the  light,  (which 
may  either  come  from  a  window  or  a  lamp)  and  look  through 
the  lenses,  or  apply  the  forehead  to  the  edge  of  the  mirrors. 
Things  being  arranged  exactly  as  we  have  described,  and  the 
pictures  being  taken  and  mouuted  in  the  manner  descriped,  the 
effect  will  be  that  objects  will  appear  of  their  true  size  and  very 
approximately  at  thtir  true  distance,  and  in  true  relief  ;  the 
only  theoietical  inaccuracy  being  that  the  stations  are  taken 
6|-ins.  instead  of  2|ins.  apart,  which  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
practical  importance. 

When  not  in  use,  the  holders  and  mirrors  are  put  into  the 
box  along  with  the  slides,  and  the  rods  put  side  by  side  into  a 
suitable  case. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  practical  value  of  the  suggestions  we 
have  thrown  out. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  the  exhibition  of  a  portfolio  of  single 
photographs  affords  pleasure  to  his  friends,  that  pleasure  is 
frequently  converted  into  screams  of  delight  when  the  little 
stereoscope  is  produced,  and  binocular  pictures  exhibited  in  it. 
Granting  to  the  single  picture  much  that  is  admirable,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  many  first-rate  qualities  must  be  combined 
in  it  before  it  is  enthusiastically  admired  ;  while  with  the  aid  of 
the  stereoscope,  common-place  subjects,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  common-place  treatment,  pass  off  with  edai,  and  actually 
conjure  the  money  out  of  people's  pockets.  The  stereoscope  is 
a  marvellous  novelty  in  art,  and  its  introduction  has  been  so 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  public  that  it  becomes  highly  impor- 
tant for  photographers  to  work  with  reference  to  it,  and  endea- 
vor to  push  its  applications  to  the  furthest  limit.  Now  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  large  pictures  viewed  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  described  are  far  finer  and  far  more  perfect  in  their  de- 
tails than  small  ones  magnified  to  a  corresponding  degree  in  the 
small  stereoscope.  If  then,  as  we  have  shewn,  no  serious  practi- 
cal inconveniences  arise  from  the  use  of  the  large  stereoscope, 
while  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  so  much  better,  photogra- 
phers will  surely  act  wisely  in  taking  pictures  suitable  for  this 
instrument  ;  particularly  as  this  has  not  yet  been  done  to  any 
extent,  and  all  the  old  ground  which  has  been  so  well  trodden 
by  artists  with  the  single  or  small  stereoscopic  camera  may  now  be 
gone  over  again,  with  greater  glory,with  the  large  twin-lens  camera. 

All  these  things  considered,  we  cannot  but  think  the  advice 
given  in  the  present  article  good  and  reasonable,  and  we  hope 
ere  long  to  find  many  of  our  readers  acting  on  it. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  one  thing,  which  is  that  a  strong 
light  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  reflecting  stereoscope. 
There  is  light  enough  in  the  darkest  corner  of  any  tolerably 
■well-lighted  room,  and  very  pleasing  and  curious  effects  are  ob- 
tained by  turning  the  pictures  gradually  away  from  the  light. 
,  Another  important  point  may  be  gained  by  the  introduction 
of  a  portable  reflecting  stereoscope,  and  that  is,  that  by  popu- 
larizing this  instrument,  Journals  may  be  illustrated  with  stereo- 
scopic woodcuts,  taken  either  from  photographs,  or  pictorial 
works  of  imagination.  We  feel  however  that  it  is  of  little  use 
to  urge  this  upon  the  notice  of  the  public  without  an  example 
to  shew  in  support  of  mere  words.  We  intend  therefore  very 
shortly  to  pubhsh  in  this  Journal  a  stereoscopic  woodcut  from 
a  work  of  imagination,  in  illustration  of  our  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  No.  5T.  We  have  also  requested  Mr.  Ross  to  make  us 
a  portable  reflecting  stereoscope  on  the  plan  given  in  this  article  ; 
and  when  ready,  the  instrument  shall  be  exhibited  iu  some  way. 
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ON  TUE  TREATMENT  OF  RESIDUES. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  surprised  to  find  many  operators 
are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  away  their  gold  and  silver  residues, 
such  as  old  hyposulphite  baths,  cyanide  solutions,  spoiled  prints, 
&c.  This  i)ractice  seems  to  be  very  general,  and  although  I 
may  not  be  able  to  say  anything  very  original  or  new,  I  have 
thought  that  a  statement  of  my  experience  with  regard  to  the 
processes  for  the  recovery  of  the  precious  metals  from  them 
might  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  most  important  of  these  residues  are  spoiled  silver  baths, 
the  silver  of  which  should  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chlor- 
ide by  means  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  or  better  still,  by  hv- 
drochloric  acid.  The  chloride  should  be  well  washed — not  "in 
the  careless  way  which  is  usually  practiced,  but  thoroughly  ; 
first  with  several  changes  of  cold,  and  lastly  with  hot  water. 
The  silver  is  now  to  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  a 
method  frequently  pursued  and  recommended  by  high  authority, 
is  to  reduce  it  by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  any  one  should  think  it  possible  to  obtain  ■pure  silver 
by  this  process  if  commercial  zinc  is  made  use  of,  and  my  reas- 
ons for  expressing  this  opinion  are  as  follows  : 

Some  time  since  I  prepared  about  ten  ounces  of  nitrate,  from 
silver  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  means  of 
zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  were  large  and 
fine,  and  gave  a  clear  solution  when  dissolved  in  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  water,  but  on  dilution  a  white  precipitate  was  thrown 
down,  and  I  also  observed,  that  in  making  ammonio-nitrate,  a 
precipitate  was  formed  which  was  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammo- 
nia.    These  precipitates  were  collected,  washed  and  examined. 

On  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  a  metallic  globule  was  ob- 
tained, which  had  the  characteristic  appearance  of  lead,  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  usual  yellow  incrustation  upon  the  charcoal. 
To  assure  myself  beyond  all  doubt  as  to  its  being  really  lead,  I 
dissolved  the  metal  in  nitric  acid  and  applied  the  usual  tests, 
sulphuric  acid  and  cbromate  of  potash.  With  the  former  it 
gave  the  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  with  the 
latter  a  yellow  cbromate  of  lead. 

I  observe  that  a  Dr.  Macartney  writes  to  the  "  London 
Photographic  Journal,"  that  he  has  found  an  impurity  in  nitrate 
of  silver  prepared  by  this  process,  but  was  unable  to  detect  its 
nature,  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  in  considering  the  pro- 
cess unsafe,  although  it  is  supported  by  such  high  authority  as 
Mr.  Hardwich,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  zinc  of 
commence  contains  not  only  lead,  but  in  cases  where  oil  zinc 
from  galvanic  batteries  have  been  re-melted,  it  is  quite  likely  to 
contain  mercury.  As  the  purity  of  the  nitrate  used  in  making 
the  silver  bath,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  would  advise 
photographers  to  reduce  their  chloride  of  silver  by  mixing  it 
with  twice  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  melting  ia 
a  crucible,  when  the  silver  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  but- 
ton of  pure  metal  at  the  bottom. 

With  regard  to  hypo-sulphite  baths,  I  have  found  it  in  prac- 
tice, advisable  to  keep  a  large  bottle  into  which  I  pour  the 
toning  solutions  when  no  longer  fit  for  use.  As  I  find  gold  ton- 
ing baths  work  best  when  fresh,  I  generally  prepare  only  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  when  it  lias  lost  its  power  of  giv- 
ing clear  blacks  with  pure  whites,  I  add  what  is  left  to  my 
stock  bottle.  When  I  have  accumulated  enough  to  justify  the 
trouble,  I  precipitate  the  gold  and  silver,  by  means  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  The  solution  should  be  rendered  faintly  acid 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  it  until  all  the  gold  and  silver  is  precipitated, 
and  the  solution  smells  strongly  of  the  gas.  A  very  simple  ap- 
paratus for  this  purpose  can  be  made  by  fitting  to  the  mouth 
of  a  common  bottle  a  cork,  through  which  is  passed  a  bent 
glass  tube,  to  conduct  the  gas  into  the  solution  to  be  precipitat- 
ed. One  end  of  this  tube  should  be  long  enough  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  hypo-sulphite 
solution.  The  gas  is  generated  by  placing  in  the  bottle  a  little 
artificial  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  pouring  upon  it  some  diluted 
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sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  easily  prepared  by 
mixing  together,  thirty-two  parts  of  iron  filing.s,  and  twenty- 
one  j)arts  of  sublimed  sulph'ir.  Place  this  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble, and  keep  it  at  a  red  heat  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
when  cold,  break  up  the  mass  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle. 

When  enough  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  passed  into  the 
solution  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the  mixed  sul[)hur- 
etts  of  gold  and  silver  have  subsided,  which  are  then  to  be  col- 
lected and  thoroughly  washed.  The  black  mass  may  now  be 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver,  leaving  the 
gold  untouched,  which  should  be  drained  and  washed  upon  a 
filter,  till  the  water  which  drops  from  it  no  longer  gives  a  milky 
tint  to  solution  of  common  salt.  The  silver  is  now  in  the  state 
of  nitrate,  and  may  be  evaporated  and  crystalized;  but  to  ob- 
tain it  perfectly  pure,  it  is  advisable  to  precipitate  it  as  chlor- 
ide, and  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  gold  should  be  dissolved  in  agua  regici,  evaporated  near- 
ly to  dryness,  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  a 
filtered  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  added,  till  all  the  gold 
is  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state.  After  careful  washing, 
the  gold  may  be  collected,  and  melted,  or  it  may  be  re  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia,  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  and  preserved  as 
chloride  of  gold.  The  preparation  usually  sold  in  this  countiy 
under  the  name  of  chloride  of  gold,  is  in  reality  the  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  to  prepare  which,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  gold,  before  evaporating,  about  an  equal 
weight  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Pure  chloride  of  gold  is  of  a 
reddish  purple  color,  and  very  deliquescent,  except  when  crys- 
talized by  slow  evaporation,  in  which  case  it  contains  an  excess 
of  acid,  and  of  a  dark  yellow  color.  I  have  analyzed  several 
samples  of  the  chloride  of  gold  which  is  sold  by  stock-dealers 
and  have  invariably  found  it  to  be  the  double  chloride,  contain- 
ing a  very  large  proportion  of  commercial  salt. 

Cyanide  solution  should  be  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hyposulphite  baths. 

Spoiled  prints,  and  papers  upon  which  the  drippings  of  the 
plates  have  fallen,  should  be  thrown  into  a  box  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  when  enough  have  been  collected,  they  should  be 
burned  to  ashes  in  a  crucible,  and  the  ashes  treated,  first  with 
nitric  acid  to  dissolve  the  silver,  and  then  with  aqua  regia  to 
obtain  the  gold. 

If  artists  would  pursue  this  course,  they  would  be  astonished 
to  find  how  much  gold  and  silver  may  be  recovered  from  those 
residues  which  are  generally  thrown  away  as  useless.  Being 
an  amateur,  of  course  the  quantity  of  these  residues  which  I  col- 
lect in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  trifling  compared  with  what  is 
accumulated  by  a  professional  operator,  yet  I  find  it  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  treatment.  The  spoiled  prints  alone,  which  are 
thrown  away  by  a  professional  artist  doing  a  good  business, 
would  yield  an  amount  of  gold  and  silver  at  which  he  would  be 
surprised. 

How  few  photographic  operators,  possess  any  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  their  art!  An  hour  or  two  in  the  evenings, 
devoted  to  reading,  would  soon  make  them  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  I  have  known  many  who  would  rather  pay  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollars,  for  an  imperfect  mechanical  knowledge  of  a  pro- 
cess, than  give  one  dollar  for  a  book  or  journal  which  contained 
everything  known  upon  the  subject,  Books  treating  of  any  art 
or  science,  contain  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  to  which 
hundreds  of  great  minds  have  contributed  their  share,  and  he 
who  reads,  possesses  himself  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  of  the 
knowledge  which  has  perhaps  been  accumulating  for  centuries. 
From  this  point  he  may  start  upon  explorations  of  his  own,  but 
what  a  hopeless  task  it  is,  for  a  single  man  even  if  possessed  of 
the  greatest  intellect  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  unaided  by  a  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  done  by  others. 

B.  M.  Brackenridge. 


Reed,  study,  inwardly  digest,  and  practically  test  gxqyj  for- 
mula given. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  TON'OG  POSITIVE  PRl.VrS. 


BY    JI.  LE  gray. 


The  following  account  of  a  new  method  of  toning  positive 
prints  with  chloride  of  gold,  by  M.  Le  Gray,  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  : — 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  M. 
Le  Gray  described  in  a  pamphlet,  by  him,  on  the  waxed-paper 
process,  a  method  of  toning  positives  with  chloride  of  gold 
acidified  with  hydro-chloric  acid,  the  process  of  toning  being  in- 
dependent of,  and  preceding  that  of,  fixing  with  hypo.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  destructive  effect  of  the  chlorine  upon  the 
image,  it  was  necessary  in  this  process  to  overprint  excessively, 
and  that  was  the  chief  objection  to  it.  At  the  same  time  no 
chemical  reason  was  assigned  for  the  use  of  acid  chloride  of 
gold,  and  it  appears  from  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Hardwich, 
Mr.  Lyndon  Smith,  and  others,  that  an  alkaline  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  preferable.  In  the  process  about  to  be  de- 
scribed, M.  Le  Gray  substitutes  chloride  of  lime,  (bleaching 
powder,  not  chloride  of  calcium),  for  hydro-chloric  acid  ;  and 
gives  the  formula  as  the  result  of  about  a  year's  experience  with 
it.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  formula  recently  given 
by  Mr.  Hardwich,  {Notes,  No.  66),  in  which  a  reducing  agent 
is  added  to  the  chloride  of  gold,  may  probably  turn  out  to  be 
better  than  either  of  the  processes  of  M.  Le  Gray  ;  and  not 
improbably  that  the  process  of  M.  Bayard,  described  in  Notes, 
No.  66,  may  be  better  than  either.  But  we  still  see  no  good 
reason  for  abandoning  the  sel-d'or  process,  given  by  ourself 
about  four  years  ago.  This  salt  of  the  oxide  of  gold  is  certain- 
ly the  most  energetic  toning  agent,  as  the  substitution  of  gold 
for  silver  in  the  jjroof  takes  place  immediately,  without  involv- 
ing any  previous  chewical  changes.  The  only  thing  to  avoid  in 
this  process  is  the  yellowness  of  the  lights,  which  appears  to  be 
produced  by  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proof  ; 
and  the  object  of  adding  hydro-chloric  acid  to  the  sel-d'or  is  to 
convert  all  the  free  nitrate  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  thereby 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  whites.  But  if  the  prints  are  well 
soaked  in  salt  and  water  before  being  toned,  the  addition  of  the 
acid  is'unecessary,  and  the  sel-d'or  tones  more  energetically  than 
before.  When  English  paper  is  used  in  this  process,  whether 
albumenized  or  plain,  the  prints  do  not  acquire  that  disagree- 
able inky  tint  which  is  due  to  excess  of  gold. 

And  now  for  M.  Le  Gray's  new  process  : — 

"  My  object  has  been  to  produce  the  same  effects  as  I  de- 
scribed some  years  ago  in  a  process  of  fixing  prints  with  chlo- 
ride of  gold  acidified  with  hydro-chloric  acid  ;  but  avoiding  the 
oljjectionable  reaction  of  the  acid  on  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda. 

"  I  had  already  succeeded  in  substituting  an  alkaline  salt  for 
the  acid  in  my  former  process,  but  my  object  was  not  complete- 
ly attained,  the  chloride  of  sodium  not  removing  completely  the 
yellow  tint  which  the  paper  assumes,  particularly  when  albu- 
menized and  kept  for  a  long  time. 

"  I  have  therefore  made  fresh  experiments,  and  have  now  I 
believe  succeeded  by  turning  to  account  the  bleaching  property 
of  chloride  of  lime. 

"  The  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  print  by  wash- 
ing it  for  some  minutes  in  two  changes  of  water. 

2ud.  Immerse  the  print  in  the  following  gold  bath  : — 

Distilled  Water 1  quart. 

Chloride  of  lime 40  grains. 

"  Filter,  and  add  15  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in 
4-ozs.  of  distilled  water. 

"  The  print  acquires  in  this  bath  a  black  tint,  which  tends 
more  and  more  to  a  blue,  at  the  same  time  that  the  yellow  tint 
of  the  lights  passes  into  a  clean  white. 

"  It  takes  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter-of-an-hour  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  cfl'ect. 

"  Practice  is  the  best  guide  to  obtain  this  or  that  tint. 
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"  However,  as  a  guide  in  the  first  trials,  I  sLoald  say  that 
leaving  the  print  a  minute  in  the  bath  would  yield  a  red-violet 
tint  after  fixing  ;  and  that  the  clear  blue-black  tint  would  be 
got  after  remaining  in  it  an  hour  or  two. 

"  During  this  interval  of  time  the  print  passes  from  the  violet 
tints,  through  all  the  intermediate  shades,  to  the  strong  blacks 
in  the  shadows,  and  thence  to  the  blue-blacks,  which  become 
feebler  and  feebler  ;  it  being  understood  that  I  mean  after  the 
final  fixing  with  hypo. 

"  There  are  then  two  periods,  one  of  increasing  the  other  of 
decreasing  intensity. 

"  3rd.  Wash  the  print  quickly  in  two  changes  of  water,  to 
remove  the  chloride  of  lime. 

"  4th.  Fix  the  print  in  a  hypo,  bath  containing  one  part  of 
hypo,  to  six  of  water. 

"  This  bath  should  only  be  used  for  a  small  number  of  prints. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  remove  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver. 
This  effect  is  produced  in  from  10  to  15  minutes,  according  to 
the  temperature. 

"  When  the  print  is  put  into  the  hypo,  it  loses  a  little  of  the 
blue-black  tint,  and  becomes  redder. 

"If  the  tint  thus  obtained  is  satisfactory,  finish  with  the 
usual  washings.  But  in  order  to  increase  the  chance  of  per- 
manency I  advise  that  the  operations  be  continued  in  the  follow- 


"  5th. 
bath  : — 


Obtain  the  final  black  tint  by  means  of  the  following 


Distilled  water 3  pints. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 10  ozs. 

Chloride  of  gold 30  grains. 

"Leave  the  print  in  this  bath  at  least  fifteen  minutes  ;  that 
is  the  shortest  time  necessary  for  the  certain  permanency  of  the 
proof  ;  but  it  may  be  left  as  long  as  you  choose,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  black  tint. 

"  6th.  Wash  in  the  usual  way,  but  above  all  finish  with  hot 
water,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  salts. 

"  I  observe  that  prints  obtained  by  this  process,  besides  the 
good  qualities  of  tone  which  they  possess,  have  the  advantage 
of  not  fading, — a  result  which  I  have  proved  in  some  portraits 
fixed  by  this  method  eight  months  ago." 

Such  is  M.  Le  Gray's  new  toning  process.  Photographers 
owe  much  to  him,  and  he  stands  in  the  first  rank  as  a  practical 
and  artistic  photographer  ;  we  therefore,  on  the  faith  of  M.  Le 
Gray's  high-standing,  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  give  the 
process  a  fair  trial,  although  we  must  confess  there  are  some 
points  in  it  which  look  rather  queer  and  unintelligible  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  final  toning  in  the  mixed  hypo-and-gold  bath'  m  or- 
der to  increase  the  pervtaiuncy  of  the  print,  when  it  is  well-known 
that  the  fading  of  prints  may,  in  most  cases,  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  this  bath.  To  finish  with  this  villauous  bath  appears 
very  questionable  policy  ;  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  free  nitrate  and  chloride  of  silver  have  been  removed  from 
the  print  before  submitting  it  to  this  final  treatment.  Besides, 
eight  months  are  not  enough  to  test  the  permanency  of  a  print. 
We  have  known  prints  bear  up  bravely  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
then  suddenly  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ' '  cut"  at  a  quick  rate. 


EEMOVAL    OP    SILVER    STAINS    FROM   THE    HANDS. 

The  properties  of  chloride  of  lime  for  the  removal  of  stains 
upon  the  skin  occasioned  by  nitrate  of  silver  are  perhaps  not 
generally  known. 

The  manner  in  which  I  apply  the  lime  is  by  simply  rubbing 
it  well  over  the  stains  by  means  of  a  wet  nail-brush,  and  then 
washing  immediately  with  hot  water  and  soap  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  strong  odor  from  remaining  on  the  hands  ;  a  subse- 
quent rinsing  in  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  will  imme- 
diately restore  the  skin  te  its  original  purity. 

You  would  confer  great  benefit  upon  the  photographic 
world  by  giving  publicity  to  this  simple  and  ingenious  method 
of  cleansing  the  hands.  I  have  found  chloride  of  lime  (such  as 
is  sold  in  every  druggist's  shop)  to  be  as  active  an  agent  for 
this  purpose  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  possessing  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  perfectly  innocent  in  its  application. 


In  pursuance  of  a  call  made  by  several  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  Photographic  Art,  a  number  of  amateurs  assembled  at 
the  rooms  of  the  American  Institute  on  Saturday  evenin"-  Feb. 
26,   1859.  • 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Seely,  who  nom- 
inated Mr.  A.  W.  Whipple,  of  Brooklyn  as  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
M.  Haskell,  of  Jersey  City  as  Secretary,  who  were  elected. 

Mr.  Whipple  taking  the  Chair,  stated  the  objects  of  the 
after  which  the   Secretary   read   the   call  for  the 


meeting 
meeting, 


Mr.  Seely  addressing  the  meeting,  gave  his  views  on  the 
importance  of  Photographic  Societies,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
organization  of  the  kind  in  New  York.  He  remarked  that  it 
was  fully  time  for  the  photographers  of  America  to  form  a 
Photographic  Society,  and  that  it  would  soon  come  in  competi- 
tion with  similar  Institutions  in  Europe;  that  many  scientific 
men  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  Photography,  and  that  it 
was  only  necessary  for  them  to  give  expression  to  their  views 
and  labors  through  a  Society  of  this  kind  to  place  the  Art  here 
in  a  position  equally  elevated  as  in  Europe.  There,  not  only 
the  first  scientific  minds  of  the  age  were  engaged  in  investiga- 
tions in  Photography,  but  it  had  got  to  be  quite  fashionable,  even 
the  Queen  of  England  devoting  some  of  her  leisure  hours  to  its 
study  and  practice. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Dixon  explaining  the  cause  of  his  absence 
was  read.  • 

Oa  the  part  of  the  invitation  committee  it  was  stated  that  about 
forty  invitations  had  been  sent  ;  some  of  which,  however,  had 
not  reached  their  destination;  that  they  had  received  expressions 
of  deep  interest  to  the  proposed  Society  from  gentlemen  who 
were  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending  this  evening,  but 
promising  to  take  active  part  hereafter.  Explanations  of  the 
non-attendance  of  other  gentlemen  who  were  invited  were 
offered  by  Messrs.  Tillman,  Everett,  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seely — In  order  to  procure  a  full  and  free  interchange 
of  views  and  to  settle  the  great  question  of  the  evening,  I  offer 
the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved — That  we  do  now  constitute  ourselves  an  Associa- 
tion to  be  known  under  the  title  of  "  The  American  Fhoto- 
graphic  Society". 

In  seconding  the  resolution, 

Mr.  Tillman  rose  and  said  :  The  chemical  effects  of  light  is 
one  of  the  great  subjects  of  the  day.  We  have  much  to  learn, 
and  this  Society  will  render  our  study  easy  and  more  rapid. 
The  relations  of  light  to  vegetable  and  animal  life  should  be 
comprised  within  the  scope  of  our  investigations.  The  fact 
that  Photography  here  is  a  useful  art,  in  which  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  is  invested,  renders  a  society  for  its  improvement  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  Garbanati  expressed  his  views  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  thought  it  was  time  we  had  a  Photographic  Society, 
as  there  is  one  in  almost  every  town  and  city  in  Europe.  All 
that  was  wanted  in  this  country  was  to  make  it  popular. 

Dr.  Deck — Said  he  should  take  great  interest  in  the  Society 
as  encouraging  and  making  popular  the  study  of  chemistry. 
Was  once  associated  with  Daguerre,  and  would  exhibit  to  the 
Society  some  of  Daguerre's  erliest  work. 

Mr.  Johnson — Thought  it  desirable  to  establish,  in  connection 
with  the  Society,  a  museum  of  specimens  of  apparatus  and 
pictures,  with  the  design  of  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Art. 
He  had  many  curiosities  which  he  would  be  pleased  to  con- 
tribute. 

Mr.  Snelling — We  need  a  Society  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  the  mere  mechanics  in  the  business,  that  we  are 
deemed  by  many  Europeans.  Photography  would  be  more  studied 
and  advanced  as  a  science.  Having  had  some  experience  in  the 
organization  of  Photographic  Societies,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  failures  in  sustaining  them  were  caused  by  the  jealousies 
engendered  by  the  introduction  of  price  lists,  and  the  want  of 
judicious  organization.     In  forming  a  Society,  the  first  steps  to 
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be  taken  were  the  adoptation  of  a  Constitution  and  By-laws, 
during  the  discussion  of  which  the  name  could  be  fixed  upon. 

The  Chairman  had  found  Photography  a  delightful  recreation. 
Tiiis  Society  would  make  it  popular.  Many  of  his  friends  bad 
expressed  a  desire  to  learn.  In  England  photographic  skill  was 
considered  a  high  accomplishment  photographic  news  being 
reported  by  the  Daily  Times,  and%!l  other  papers. 

Mr.  Everett  fully  endorsed  the  project  of  a  society.  There 
was  iniierent  interest  and  importance  enough,  and  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  efficient  workers. 

Mr.  Cady  considered  himself  but  a  humble  worker  in  the 
Art,  but  should  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  society,  and  do  all 
in  his  power  to  further  its  objects. 

]\Ir.  Campbell  preferred  the  name  of  "  The  New  York  Plio- 
tographic  Society,"  as  he  thought  it  would  be  arrogating  too 
much  to  assume  the  name  of  ''  The  American." 

Mr.  Seely  reminiled  him  that  many  of  its  members  would 
come  from  Jersey  City  and   other  cities. 

After  further  discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Everett  moved — That  the  society  comprise  all  present, 
and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  by  the  committee  and 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  become  members.     Carried. 

It  being  proposed  to  receive  amateurs  as  a  class, 

Mr.  Tinson  remarked  that  amateur  photographers  have  no 
object  beyond  instruction  or  recreation,  They  will  be  found  to 
be  gentlemen  of  education  and  leisure.  We  ought  to  have  them 
all  in  the  Society,  yet  he  would  not  insist  upon  their  introduc- 
tion against  their  will.  The  Society  would  soon  become  a  ne- 
cessity to  them  and  they  would  seek  admission.  The  subject 
was  dropped. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tillman,  it  was 

Resolved — Tluit  the  Chairman  appoint  four  committees  :  on 
Con.stitution  and  By-Laws,  Place  of  Meeting,  Nominations, 
and  Correspondence,  and  that  said  committees  consist  of  three 
each. 

Whereupon  the  following  were  appointed  : 

Constitution  and  By-Laws—S.  D.  Tillman,  I.  Deck,  P.  C. 
Duchocliois. 

Place  of  Meeting — A.  W.  Whipple,  A.  Pell,  Jr.,  H  H- 
Suelling. 

i  ■  Nominations — A.   H.  Everett,  John  Campbell,  John  John- 
son. 

Correspondence — H.  C.  Tinson,  James  B.  Brown,  Henry 
Pitz. 

The  Chairman  volunteered  to  secure  a  place  for  the  next 
meeting. 

By  request,  Mr.  Duchochois  presented  the  following  paper 
on 

A  NEW  ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

Many  substances  have  been  proposed  to  destroy  the  tenacity 
of  coagulated  albumen,  and  to  render  it  more  favorable  for  pho- 
tographic preparations,  by  giving  it  a  greater  sensitiveness. 
But  nearly  all  sucli  substances,  besides  their  solubility  which 
permits  to  employ  them  only  in  very  small  quantities,  have  their 
peculiar  inconvenience  ;  thus  dextrine,  soluble  stai'ch  tend  to 
render  the  albumen  film  more  subject  to  scale  and  split;  Honey 
keeps  it  in  a  too  damp  state,  and  sugars  very  easily  establish  the 
fermentation  of  albumen,  thus  preventing  to  keep  its  solution. 
I  thought  that  the  substance  the  best  suited  for  albumen  prepa- 
rations, will  certainly  be  that  which  possesses  the  following  pro- 
perties : 

1st — To  become  insoluble  when  iu  contact  with  diluted 
acids. 

2d — To  prevent,  like  sugars,  the  crystalization  of  the  alkaline 
iodide  and  bromide,  by  maintaining  the  layer  of  albumen  in  an 
incomplete  state  of  dissection. 

3d — To  add  to  its  sensitiveness  by  its  tendency  to  reduce  the 
silver  salts.  Such  is  Glycyrrhizine,  and  experience  having  con- 
firmed me  in  all  that  I  expected  of  its  union  with  albumen,  I 
present  you  the  following  albumen  process  as  one  of  the  quick- 
est, and  giving  very  fine  and  harmonious  proofs  : 


Albumen — White  of  eggs,  1  fluid  ounce. 

Solution  of  glycyrrhizine,  3  fluid  drachms. 
Iodide  of  ammonium,  6  grains. 
Bromide  of  ammonium,  4  grains. 
A  particle  of  iodine. 
Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  glycyrrhizine,   add 
the    white  of  eggs,  beat  till  a  thick  froth  is  obtained  and  let 
settle. 

The  glass  is  coated  with  this  albumen  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary process,  or  spread  on  a  sensitive  collodion  film  as  in  the 
Taupenot  process,  and  of  course  the  sensitiveness  is  still 
greater. 

Silver  Bath — Water,  1  fluid  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  40  grains. 
Iodide  of  ammonium,  i  grain. 
Acetic  acid,  No.  8,  40  minims. 

Developer Water,  1  fluid  ounce. 

Alcohol,  at  95  per  cent.,  -|  fluid  ounce. 
Gallic  acid,  saturation. 
Acetic  acid.  No.  8,  5  minims. 
Before  using  this  solution,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  20  grain   ni- 
trate of  silver  solution,  and  2  or  3  minims  of 
Water,  1  fluid  ounce. 
Acetate  of  lead,  25  grains. 
Solution  of  Glycyrrhizine. — To   make,    boil   for    several 
houi's,  I  pound  of  liquorice  roots  in  25  fluid  ounces  of  serum  of 
milk;  filter  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  10  fluid  ounces.     It 
would,  without  doubt,  be  better  to  prepare  pure  glycyrrhizine, 
but  the  above  solution  answers  well  the  purpose. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Duchochois 
for  his  paper,  and  to  the  American  Institute  for  the  use  of  their 
room. 

Mr.  Seely  made  an  oral  communication  on  the  effects  of  the 
acetates  in  quickening  gallic  acid  development,  and  promised  a 
paper  on  the  subject  for  the  next  meeting. 

It  now  being  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  the  Chairman  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  Society  and  its 
prospects  for  usefulness.  The  address  was  received  with  ap- 
plause. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  it  being  agreed  that  such  call  should  be  made  for 
Saturday  evening  at  such  place  as  the  Chairman  might  select. 


THE  SECOND  MEETING 

For  the  organization  of  an  American  Photographic  Society 
took  place  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
March  26. 

Mr.  Whipple  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Seely  and  Mr.  Has- 
kell were  appointed  secretaries. 

After  the  reading  of  the  ir.inutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the 
committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  reported  the  following, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  after  filling  the  blanks  left  by 
the  committee  : 

CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHICAL   SO- 
CIETY. 

Section  1.  The  undersigned  hereby  organize  an  Association 
under  the  name  and  title  of  "  The  American  Photographical 
Society." 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  increase  and  diffuse 
knowledge  of  those  natural  laws  which  relate  to  the  action  of 
Light,  and  particularly  to  promote  improvements  in  the  beauti- 
ful art  of  Photography. 

Sec.  3.  All  men  of  Science,  all  practical  and  amateur  Pho- 
tographers, and  others  who  are  anxious  to  further  the  objects  of 
this  Society,  shall  be  deemed  eligible  to  membership. 

Sec.  4.  The  ofQcers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer  ;  who  shall  hold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Sec  5.  The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  section  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  have  the  general 
control  of  the  property  and  interests  of  the  Society,  subject  al- 
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ways  to  special  direction  by  resolutions  adopted  at  Society 
meetings. 

Sec  6.  The  reg-ular  meetings  of  this  Association  sliall  be 
held  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  at  such  times  aud  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  directed  in  the  By-Laws. 

Sec.  1.  Tlie  officers  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety shall  hold  their  places  until  the  second  Monday  of  Febru- 
ary, iu  the  year  1860,  the  time  of  the  first  annual  meeting  for 
tlie  election  of  officers.  The  annual  meeting  for  that  purpose 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  the  same  month  iu  each 
succeeding  year. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  neglect  to  act, 
of  any  of  the  said  officers,  the  Society  may  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing fill  the  vacancy  by  electing  an  officer;  who  shab  hold  his 
place  until  the  next  annual  election. 

Sec.  9.  The  Society  is  hereby  empowered  to  make  a  code 
of  By-Laws  for  its  government,  which  shall  provide  for  and 
prescribe  the  manner  of  electing  officers,  the  qnalilicatious  for 
membership,  the  forms  of  admission  of  members,  the  amount  of 
fees  to  be  imposed,  the  times  and  places  of  meeting,  the  order 
of  business,  and  include  such  other  rules  and  regulatious  as  may 
be  deemed  important. 

March  26th,   1859. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  signed  the  Constitution  ^. 


Peter  Cooper, 
JoH^  Campbell, 
William  Caaipbell, 
Henry  Fitz, 
Isaac  Fitz, 
Isaiah  Deck, 
Charles  A.  Seely, 

A.  W.  Whipple, 

P.  H.  Vanderweyde, 
Henry  Garbanati, 

B.  S.  Hedrick, 
Thomas  D.  Stetson, 
Lewis  M.  Rutherford, 
p.  c.  duchochois, 
Alex.  Benjamin, 

M.  Haskell, 

O.  J    Wallis, 

John  Johnson, 

Samuel  D.  Tillman, 

H.  H.  Snelling, 

John  C.  Lord, 

Philip  Boileau  Jones, 

John  W.  Hadfield, 

N.  Griffing, 

RoBT.  L.  Pell, 

N.  G.  Burgess, 

Geo.  a.  Jones, 

Wm.  H.  Butler, 

Chas.   Wager   Hull, 

F.  W.  Geissexhainer,  Jr., 

Nicholas  Pike, 


Jno.  W.  Draper, 
a.  g.  holcomb, 
Levi  Reuben, 
Henry  Draper, 
Charles  Hadfield, 
R.  Ogden  Doremus, 
Bern  L.  Budd, 
Henry  H.  Shieffelin, 
Charles  A.  Joy, 
A.  H.  Everett, 
AuGS.  Wetmore,  Jr., 
Bdwd.  Prime,  Jr., 
Cornelius  Grinnell, 
J.  A.  Roosevelt, 
H.  Meigs, 
Leop.  Eidlitz, 
James  R.  Chilton, 
J.  B-.  Wandesforde, 
Joseph  P.  Pirsson, 
William  Churton, 
Joseph  Dixon, 
Alered  Pell,  Jr., 
Rorert  Macfarlane, 
William  Gibson, 
F.  H.  Hardcastle, 
Mendes   Cohen, 
N.  Sarony, 
Saml.  Wallin, 
Cyrus  Mason, 
James  Cady, 
Charles  B.  Boyle. 
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BY-LAWS   OF   THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

Section  1.  The  President  of  the  Society  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
He  shall  appoint  all  standing  and  special  committees  not  other- 
wise appointed,  and  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society  or  the  Board  of  Managers.  He  is  expected  to  deliver 
a  valedictory  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  resigning  to  his  succes- 
sor. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  iu  the  order  elected,  shall  preside,  and 
perform  the  duties  of  President. 

Sec.  3.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  shall  report  at  each 
meeting  the  contents  of  letters  sent  and  received. 

Sec.  4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  aud  after   their  approval ,  shall 
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record  them  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  He  shall  also 
file  and  preserve  all  papere  on  Science  and  Art  read  before  the 
Society. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  full  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society  ;  he  shall  pay  from  the  same  all  bills  which 
have  been  duly  audited  by  the  Board  of  Directors;  he  shall 
prepare  a  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  to  be  read  at  the 
annual  meeting;  and  on  retifing  from  office  shall  deliver  to  bis 
successors  all  funds  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  Society. 

Sec  6.  Any  officer  having  books,  papers,  or  other  proper- 
ty of  the  Society  in  his  hands  shall  on  retiring  deliver  the  same 
to  his  successor  in  such  office. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  on  applica- 
tions for  membership,  to  whom  all  applications  for  admission  as 
members  shall  be  referred,  who  shall  report  on  the  same  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  adoption  of  such  report,  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  an  applicant,  by  a  vote  of  four-fifths 
of  the  Society  shall  elect  him  a  member  thereof.  Such  vote 
shall  be  by  ballot  when  the  same  shall  be  demanded  by  any 
member. 

Sec.  8.  The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Society  at  any  meeting 
duly  called,  may  elect  any  applicant  as  a  member,  without  a 
formal  reference  to  the  Standing  Committee^ 

Sec.  9.  The  Society  may  elect  as  Corresponding  Members 
such  persons,  not  residing  iu  the  city  of  New  York,  as  it  may 
deem  proper. 

Sec.  10.  Distinguislied  persons  may  be  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society,  who  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  dueSs 

Sec.  IK  Every  person  admitted  as  an  acting  member  of 
this  Society,  shall  pny  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
annually;  and  all  members  elected  after  January  1,  1860,  shall 
pay  into  the  treasury  an  initiation  fee  of  three  dollars. 

Sec.  12.  Any  member  who  shall  have  paid  tc  the  treasury 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  either  in  one  payment  or  in  annual 
installments  as  they  shall  have  become  due,  shall  be  thereafter 
exempt  from  further  taxation  by  the  Society-. 

SeCv  18.  All  standing  and  special  committees  shall  consist 
of  three  members,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Society^ 

Sec.  14.  All  questions  of  order  arising  at  the  meetings, 
shall  be  decided  by  Jefferson's  Manual. 

Sec-.  15.  The  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  monthly,  at  such 
hour  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  designate. 

SeCs  16-.  The  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the 
following  order  : 

1.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  standing  committee  on  admi.ssion  of  members. 

3.  Report  of  Board  of  Directors. 

4.  Report  of  select  committees.  ■" 

5.  Communications  on  Science  and  Arti 

6.  Discussions  on  such  communicaiions. 
*l .   Resolutions^ 

8.   Unfinished  business. 

Sec  17-.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice,  or  long- 
er than  ten  minutes,  without  permission  of  the  meeting. 

Sec.  18v  These  By-Laws  shall  take  effect  immediately,  but 
may  be  amended  or  altered,  provided  the  proposed  alteration 
has  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society  for  one 
month,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  on  such  alteration. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Nominations  then  reported  the  following 
gentlemen  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  who  were  unanimously 
elected  : 

President,  John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL-.  D.;  Yice-Presi- 
dents,  Lewis  M-.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  R.  Ogden  Doremus, 
M.  D.;  H.  H.  Schieffelin,  Esq.;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
A.  W.  Whipple,  Esq.;  Recording  Secretary,  Isaiah  Deck, 
M.  D.;    Treasurer,  John  Johnson,  Esq. 

Mr.  Stetson,  Professor  Hedrick  and  Mr.  Seely  were  then  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  membership. 

Resolved — That  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  this  Society 
be  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned. 
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AMERICAN     PIIOTOGRAPIIICAL     SOCIETY. 


FIRST     REGULAR     3IF.ETING. 

[Beinajtoo  ill  to  attend  this  meeting  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Seuly's  Journal  for  the  proceedings.] 

The  Photograi'HICal  SociicTy  held  its  third  meetino;  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  on  the  evening-  Qf  April  lUh,  Ur.  John^  W. 
Draper  presiding,  and  Dr.   Isaiah   Deck,  acting  as  Secretary. 

Letters  of  acceptance  from  the  officers  elect  were  read,  ex- 
pressing a  deep  interest  in  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  assur- 
ances of  co-operation  with  the  members. 

The  routine  of  business  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  So- 
ciety was  announced  by  the  President. 

Tinder  tlie  order  of  written  communications,  R.  L.  Pell,  Ex- 
President  of  the  American  Institute,  read  a  "  Paper  On  the  Re- 
cent Progress  of  Photography."  The  paper  comprised  a  history 
and  description  of  various  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  past 
few  years,  in  all  departments  of  photography.  It  displayed  tiie 
author'-s  well-known  ability,  and  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
the  initiation  of  the  society's  active  operation.  Mr.  Pell's  re- 
marks were  received  with  applause. 

S.  D.  TiLLMAN',  iu  allusion  to  a  process  described  by  Mr. 
Pell,  contended  that  photo-chemical  etching  for  the  typx>graphic 
press,  was  a  problem  capable  of  satisfactory  solution. 

Charle  a.  Seely  read  a  paper  "  On  a  Supposed  Law  of 
Color."  Mr.  Seely  added  to  the  paper  explanatory  remarks, 
and  showed  a  co-incidence  with  his  theory,  of  some  apparent 
exceptions. 

A  SUPPOSED  LAW  OF  COLOR. 

Who  has  not  admired  the  gorgeous  display  of  sunset  daring 
our  Indian  summer  ?  You  recollect  that  the  san  and  the  sky 
in  its  neighborhood  change  always  through  the  same  series  of 
colors.  The  series  is  yellow,  orange  red,  and  every  school  boy 
recognizes  it  as  part  of  the  series  in  the  rainbow.  The  rainbow 
series  in  one  way  or  another,  is  before  us  every  day.  In  mo- 
dern times  tlie  phenomena  of  the  spectrum  are  a  simple  thing; 
the  laws  of  retraction  and  interference,  explain  every  case. 

The  ancients  did  not  know  the  intimate  relation  between  a 
sunset  and  a  rainbow — between  the  colors  of  the  mother  of 
pearl  and  of  their  rusting  armor.  They  observed  the  palpable 
facts  more  than  we  do;  often  displaying  a  religious  interest  in 
them.  It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  some  illustrious  sage 
had  propounded  the  dictnm  ;  the  Gods  love  that  rainbow  se- 
ries. Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  account  such  an  expression  as 
wisdom,  even  for  the  present  time. 

In  the  Indian  Summer,  you  remember,  our  poets  sing  of  the 
golden  harvest,  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  At  that  time  the 
grapes  become  purple,  the  maple  leaves  are  red.  All  nature  is 
changing  its  hue.  Now  these  changes  in  color,  of  fruits,  leaves 
and  animals  are  in  the  rainbov/  series.  Is  it  a  law  of  nature 
that  changes  of  color  shall  be  according  to  this  series  ?  As 
color  follows  chemical  constitution,  we  should  examine  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  matter. 

Many  of  the  elements  are  easily  classified  by  means  of  analo- 
gous properties.  Every  tyro  in  chemistry  associates  chlorine, 
bromine^  iodine;  carbon,  boron,  silicon;  and  sulphur,  selenium, 
tellurium,  as  natural  series,  in  respect  of  their  eqnivalents  and 
chemical  action.     They  are  also  series  in  respect  of  color. 


Chlorine, 

Yellow. 

Sulphur, 

Yellow. 

Bromine, 

Red. 

Selenium, 

Red. 

Iodine, 

Violet. 

Telluriuni, 

Violet.  (?j 

Carbon. 

(?) 

Boron, 

Green,  (olive.) 

Silicon, 

Red. 

In  binary  and  ternary  combinations,  we  find  the  same  cor- 
respondence to  the  spectrum  series.  (Proto-combinations  are 
distinguished  from  per  compounds  by  this  progression .  ( Iodides 
of  mercury,  oxides  of  iron,  maganese,  and  copper,  chromates, 
molyl)dates,  chlorophyl,  chloride  of  silver,  &c.) 

This  progression  of  change  of  color,  seems  to  be  an  index  of 
change  from  life  to  death,  strength  to  weakness,  simplicity  to 
com|)lexity. 

Am  1  deceived  ?     Arc   the  coincidences  I  have  pointed  out 


only  accidental  ?  If  not,  I  have  little  donbt  that  one  day  we 
mny  find  as  satisfactory  an  explanation  as  we  have  now  of  the 
rainbow. 

Dr.  Deck,  (in  allusion  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Seely  that  chloro- 
phyl by  oxidation,  or  change  to  a  swbstanee  of  greater  com- 
plexity on  exposure  to  air  and  light,  became  yellow  and  red,) 
I  have  found  that  chlorophyl  it  not  a  simple  green,  but  is  com- 
posed of  a  blue  and  a  yellow  element,  which  may  be  separated. 

The  President  confirmed  the  statement  regarding  the  com- 
position of  chlorophyl.  He  exhibited  a  photograph  presented 
to  him  by  Sir  John  Hersehell  in  1842,  of  which  the  original 
sensitive  substance  was  chlorophyl.  The  picture,  although  not 
much  faded,  had  changed  from  green  to  blue,  the  yellow  was 
nearly  extinguished.  He  had  observed  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency of  colored  light  to  destroy  the  same  color  in  sensitive  bo- 
dies, and  to  strengthen  or  proiluce  the  complimentary.  Yellow 
light  falling  on  green  would  extinguish  yellow  rays,  while  the 
blue  would  be  more  vivid.  A  direct  beliochrome  picture  would 
be  complenientary  to  the  object.  These  facts  indicate  the  path 
to  be  pursued  in  the  search  for  a  process  to  produce  pictures  in 
the  natural  colors. 

C.  A.  Seely — My  remarks  about  chlorophyl,  were  founded 
on  statements  made  in  Loewig's  Organic  Chemistry.  But  I 
place  the  experience  of  gentlemen  here  above  the  authority  of 
any  book. 

Prof.  Reuben — The  theory  of  Mr.  Seely  affords  ns  one  more 
example  of  the  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  nature's  operations. 
It  harmonizes  beautifully  with  other  generalizations  of  the  prop- 
erties of  matter  of  recent  discovery.  We  constantly  find  out 
that  phenomena,  at  first  appearance  of  widely  different  char- 
acter, are  yet  closely  allied. 

Mr.  Davidson — Had  recently  been  examining  gun  cotton 
microscopically.  He  found  that  gun  cotton  polarised  light  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  ordinary  cotton.  Promised  to  pur- 
sue the  investigation,  and  report  to  the  society. 

Dr.  Deck — Hud  the  impression  that  Faraday  had  already 
discovered  the  same  property  of  gun  cotton. 

Lewis  M.  Rutherford  (Vice-President) — Exhibited  many 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  moon,  some  of  large  size,  and  others 
arranged  for  the  stereoscope.  Mr.  Rutherford  addressed  the 
meeting  at  considerable  length  on  the  application  of  photography 
to  astronomy,  describing  his  apparatus  and  process.  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  impressions  of  stars  of  the  5th  magni- 
tude. He  got  impressions  of  Jupiter  in  five  seconds,  while  his 
satellites  required  five  minutes  of  exposure,  although  the  light 
from  the  satellites  appeared  much  more  intense.  In  the  course 
of  his  ex[>eriments,  he  had  discovered  the  very  curious  fact  that 
if  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  be  interrupted  and  again 
continued,  the  intensity  of  the  image  would  be  much  greater 
than  if  the  exposure  had  been  continuous;  expose  a  plate  five 
seconds,  shield  it  five  seconds,  and  expose  again  five  seconds, 
and  the  intensity  will  be  greater  than  if  the  exposure  had  been 
continuous  for  ten  seconds.  Mr.  Rutherford's  remarks  were 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  elicited  hearty  ap- 
plause. 

The  President — In  1841  I  exhibited  dagnerreotypes  of  the 
moon,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History.  Mine  was  an  early  attempt  at  what  Mr. 
Rutherford  has  perfected. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  President  said  that  polarized 
light  had  uo  different  chemical  effect  from  ordinary  light.  The 
polarizing  apparatus  absorbed  some  of  the  light,  but  there  was 
no  change  of  chemical  properties. 

Dr,  Vanderweyde — The  observation  of  the  President  ac- 
cords with  the  theory  of  polarized  light.  Polarized  light  is 
only  common  light  with  a  change  in  the  direction  of  its  move- 
ments. 

John  W.  Batchelder  exhibited  specimens  of  photo-lith- 
ography, which  were  considered  superior  to  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited at  a  former  meeting.  During  a  brief  dis<;u.ssiou  of  the 
art  of  photo-engraving,  Mr.  S.  Wallen  remarked  as  follows  : 
An  adaptation  of  the  photographic  art,  which,  if  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, will  be  of  great  benefit,  is  photographing  on    wood  for 
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the  purpose  of  engraving.  To  make  an  engraving  on  wood,  the 
subject  is  first  drawn  on  the  block,  and  the  engraver  then  cuts 
away  all  those  parts  and  those  spaces  between  the  lines,  which 
are  to  appear  white  in  the  proof,  the  design  thus  being  made  in 
relief.  To  print  from  the  block,  ink  is  rolled  over  the  surface, 
which  adheres  only  to  the  raised  parts,  from  which,  by  pressure, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  paper.  Now,  that  the  engraver  may 
work  with  ease  and  certainty,  the  design  should  be  drawn  with 
great  accuracy,  and  the  truth  of  the  photograph  makes  it  very 
desirable  for  this  purpose;  but  great  objections  to  its  use  have 
heretofore  existed.  The  wood  should  not  be  discolored,  the 
sensitive  surface  must  neither  crack  nor  peel  off,  nor  be  too 
thick;  it  should  also  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  drawn 
upon  with  the  black  lead  pencil  with  perfect  facility;  for  the 
best  photograph  would  not  be  fit  for  the  engraver's  purpose 
without  the  addition  of  penciling.  All  these  conditions  appear 
to  be  met  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  B-oyle.  My  attention  has 
been  directed  to  his  process  only  within  a  short  time,  but  I  do 
not  doubt  that  for  a  large  class  of  subjects,  especially  inanimate 
objects,  geological  and  botanical  specimens,  articles  of  furniture, 
machinery,  buildings,  &c.,  it  will  be  of  great  utility.  That  I 
might  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its  merits,  I  have  myself  en- 
graved a  small  portrait  photographed  on  the  wood  for  me  by 
Mr.  Boyle  for  the  purpose.  I  should  think  that  by  a  good  en- 
graver it  could  be  employed  also  to  much  advantage.  For 
whatever  class  of  subjects  it  may  be  employed  however,  it  can- 
not be  employed  to  advantage  without  the  aid  of  the  draughts- 
raau,  neither  will  it  enable  a  bad  dranghtsman  to  take  the  place 
of  a  good  one.  The  good  draughtsman  will  aid  and  heighten 
the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  photograph,  while  the  bad  one 
will  destroy  both.  It  is  not  desirable  nor  possible,,  that  any 
process  should  supercede  the  hand  and  mind  of  the  artist,  but 
everything  that  aids  and  rightly  directs  them  should  be  hailed 
with  joy  and  gratitude;  andiu  thehope  that  it  may  be  nobly  em- 
ployed in  the  elevation  of  this  branch  of  art,  I  welcome  with 
pleasure  this  invention  of  Mr.  Boyle. 

During  the  order  of  miscellaneous  business,,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  print  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  So- 
ciety. About  twenty-five  new  members,  including  one  life 
member,  were  duly  elected.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  whole  proceedings  we-re  of  the  most  spirited  character. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  May.. 


SECOND  REGULAR  MEETING. 

March  9th,  the  President,  Dr.  Draper  presiding — 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  make  up  the  record  of  the 

Society  from  its  begiuning,  and  present  the  report  in  full^  at  the 

next  meeting. 

The  following  papers  were  read  r — 

ON  A  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

BY    F.    C.    DUCHOCHOIS. 

All  the  preservatives  for  the  dry  sensitive  collodion  film',  have 
some  defects  too  well  known  to  be  described  again.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  is  certainly  to  destroy  to  some  extent  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plate.  I  believe  the  process  I  have  the  honor 
to  coramnnicate  this  evening,  retains  better  all  the  sensitive- 
ness of  dry  preparations,  and  gives  more  easily  a  good  iatensity 
to  the  negative  than  any  other  I  know. 

The  process  is. 

1st.  Immerse  after  washing  the  sensitive  film,  in  a  solution 
made  by  boiling  three  or  four  hours,  one  pound  of  liquorice 
roots  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  evaporating  to  30  ounces,  add- 
ing 3  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  filtering — the  liquid  is  used  cold. 

2d.  After  exposure,  immerse  the  plate  in 

Water , .  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. .    ,,  „  „ 20  grains. 

Acetic   acid.  No.  8 5  drops. 

This  renders  the  glycyrhyziue  insoluble,  and  prepares  the  fi.lm  for 
a  more  even  development. 

3d.  Develope  with  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  wa- 
ter, to  which  is  added,  little  by  little,  during  the  development, 


a  quantity  of  the  above  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
jud<i:ed  necessary  to  bring  out  the  impression. 

The  collodion  I  use  for  the  dry  process  is  prepared  according 
to  the  fornmla  I  gave  some  months  ago  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Photography.  I  have,  however,  made  some  modification 
in  it,  for  the  addition  of  ammonia  destroys  the  properties  of  py- 
rc^yline,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  very  thick  contratile  plain 
collodion  in  less  than  a  month  becomes  very  fluid,  settles  in  jjiv- 
mg  a  rotten,  horny,  and  opaque  film,  which  sphts  in  little  net- 
works. 

These  defects  are  easily  prevented  by  preparing  the  collodion 
as  follows  : 

First  make  the  collodion  with  three  parts  of  ether,  two  parts 
of  alcohol,  \  minim  of  ammonia,  and  2i  grains  of  pyroxyliuc 
to  the  ounce.  After  4  or  5  hours  neutralize  the  free  ammonia 
with  two  drops  of  bromhydric  acid,  then  add  three  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  pyroxyline. 


ON  SENSITIZING  ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 

BY   JOSEPH    DIXON. 

Those  who  have  used  albumenized  paper  have  invariably  ex* 
perienced  difficulties  not  encountered  in  the  u,se  of  the  pa])er 
commonly  employed  in  photography.  Albumenized  paper  sen- 
sitized with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  will,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  gradually  become  brown.  This  result  is  injurious  to 
the  white  portions  of  the  picture,  and  although  it  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  removed  in  the  toning  bath,  it  is  always  accomplish- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  finer  tints.  Albumenized  paper,  more 
particularly,  should  be  used  immediately  after  it  is  sensitized, 
but  there  are  many  cases  occurring  in  which  this  condition  can- 
not be  complied  with.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  large  number  of 
sheets  are  prepared  at  once,  but  before  they  can  be  used,  several 
dark  cloudy  days  intervene,  when  the  paper  will  be  found  to 
have  assumed  a  brown  shade  and  be  almost  worthless.  The 
cause  of  this  singular  behavior,  is  sulphur  existing  in  the  albu- 
men, The  chloride  of  silver  is  readily  decomposed  when  com- 
bined with  organic  matter,  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  gra- 
dual formation  ot  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  shown  by  the  darken- 
ing of  its  characteristic  brown  color  until  it  verges  upon  a 
black. 

After  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  this  vexatious  difficulty,  I  have  arrived  at  the  de- 
sired result  by  the  use  of  the  following  simple  preparation,  viz  : 
One  ounce  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  one  drachm  of  nitric  acid;  on  this 
the  paper  is  floated  for  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  then  hung 
up  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a 
portfolio,  where  it  may  remain  without  deterioration  for  six  or 
eight  weeks.  My  usual  practice  is  after  printing,  to  pass  the 
paper  through  a  bath  of  chlorideof  sodium,  which  converts  the 
free  nitrate  into  a  chloride  and  thereby  prevents  injury  to  the 
tonuig  bath,. 


ON  WASHING  GUN  COTTON. 


BY    H.    GARBANATI. 


Gun  cotton  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of  all  photographic 
chemicals ,  for  though  several  samples  may  be  made  oat  of  the 
same  materials,  and  apparently  under  similar  circumstances,  no 
tvfo  are  exactly  alike.  '  One  of  the  conditions  of  good  collodion 
is,  that  it  shall  be  free  from  any  othermatter  than  that  of  which 
it  is  designedly  composed. 

I  think  that  enough  foreign  substance  is  sometimes  obtained 
in  gun  cotton  to  alter  somewhat  its  character.  After  heavy 
rains,  or  even  long  continued  dry  weather,  when  the  surface 
water  is  charged  with  animalculae,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  may  cling  to  the  fibres  of  the  cotton.  For  instance,  let 
us  take  the  same  quantity  of  water  required  to  thoronghly  wash 
gun  cotton,  and  filter  it  through  a  piece  of  canton  flannel  and 
we  will  observe  quite  a  quantity  of  intercepted  mattei*,  most 
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of  wliich  would   have  otherwise  clung  lo  the  cotton,  and   of 
course  become  i)art  of  the  collodion. 

Now  tiiis  matter )  little  as  it  may  be,  might  have  an  influence 
on  the  collodion  which  we  could  not  take  into  consideration.  It 
is  therefore  worth  while  to  filter  the  washing  water,  since  it  may 
be  done  with  no  appreciable  trouble,  when  one  of  the  apparent- 
ly equal  circumstances,  may  be  kept  tolerably  equal.  • 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DARKENING  COLLODION. 

BY    HENRY   DK.\PER,    M.    D.,    NEW    YORK. 

The  protochloride  of  palladium  offers  a  very  advantageous 
means  of  darkening  collodion  negatives. 

This  substance  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  thin  portions  of 
palladium  in  nitro-inuriatic  acid,  The  action  goes  on  very 
promptly,  a  dark,  reddish  brown  solution  forming.  This  is  to 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  taking  care  that  the  heat  does  not 
rise  too  high,  so  as  to  decompose  the  resulting  chloride,  but  that 
it  is  long  enough  continued  to  remove  the  acid.  The  brownish 
residue  protochloride  of  palladium  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
that  state  is  fit  for  photographic  use. 

If  we  take  a  collodion  picture  in  the  moistened  state  which 
it  presents  when  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  and  pour  upon  it  a  portion  of  this  brown  solutiou 
a  change  very  quickly  takes  place,  the  picture  gradually  darken- 
ing, and  assuming  degrees  of  blackness  corresponding  to  itsown 
shadows  and  lights,  which  therefore  remain  relatively  un- 
changed. In  those  points  where  the  effect  has  gone  on  to  a 
maximum,  a  velvety  blackness  is  assumed  altogether  impervious 
to  the  light. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  picture  has  been  a  positive  or  a 
negative,  the  effect  is  the  same,  though  less  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  case.  It  is  also  immaterial  whether  it  now  be 
viewed  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light,  in  both  cases  its  various 
shades  present  a  black  appearance. 

In  the  application  of  the  protochloride  to  such  a  picture,  it 
may  be  observed  that  if  the  solution  is  strong  the  full  effect  is 
reached  almost  in  a  moment.  Prolonged  exposure  is  needless 
and  indeed  gives  rise  to  no  further  effect.  The  excess  of  the 
solution  may  be  poured  off  from  one  corner  of  the  plate  and  so 
used  over  and  over  again  till  exhausted.  As  it  becomes  weak, 
the  action  goes  on  more  slowly,  and  the  operator  should  observe 
the  precaution  of  examining  the  glass  from  the  other  side,  to  be 
certain  from  its  blackening  that  the  changes  have  pervaded  the 
film  through  and  through. 

As  I  have  said,  the  most  advantageous  time  for  employing 
the  palladium  is  perhaps  just  after  the  picture  has  been  fixed. 
It  may,  however,  be  used  at  almost  any  other  stage  Indeed 
pictures  that  have  been  made  for  along  time  may  in  like  manner 
be  blackened  after  previously  moistening  them  in  water,  though 
this  operation  Is  perhaps  less  satisfactory. 
_  The  operator  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  this  applica- 
tion of  the  protochloride  of  palladium.  There  is  no  risk  that 
it  will  leave  unpleasant  stains  or  marks  on  the  plate.  In  its 
action  it  is  not  only  certain  but  clean,  indeed  he  may  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  believe  that  in  the  transparent  parts  it  exerts  a 
good  effect  in  cleaning  off  any  trace  of  fogging  that  may  hang 
about  them.  This,  however,  is  probably  only  in  appearance^ 
through  the  other  portions  becoming  so  intensely  black.  The 
quantity  of  solution  consumed  is  quite  insignificant,  as  many 
drops  only  being  wanted  as  are  necessary  only  to  flow  over  the 
surface  of  the  plate  when  it  is  inclined  from  side  to  side. 

The  following  simple  experiment  will  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  use  of  this  substance.  Having  prepared 
a  collodion  film  in  the  usual  way,  I  exposed  it  to  the  light  of 
an  Argaud  lamp  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  in  the  camera 
slide,  uncovering  it  by  half  an  inch  at  a  time,  at  successive  pe- 
riods of  4  minutes,  2',  1',  10  seconds,  5"  6".  The  stains  in  the 
collodion  l)eing  developed  in  the  usual  way,  I  darkened  one  half 
each  of  them  by  chloride  of  palladium,  leaving  the  other  half 
untouched.  On  jjrinting  from  this  plate,  it  was  found  that  the 
stain  blackened  by  the  chloride  and  which  had  been  exposed  for 


five  seconds  to  the  lamp,  was  as  effectual  as  the  unblackened 
one  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  lamp  for  80  seconds.  It 
may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  opacity  of  pictures  is  in- 
creased 16  times  by  the  use  of  protochloride  of  palladium, 

It  moreover  exerts  a  good  effect  by  increasing  the  adliesion 
to  the  glass,  so  that  a  picture  which  has  been  treated  iu  this 
manner,  will  bear  much  rougher  usage  than  one  which  has  not 
and  which  remains  unvarnished. 


COLLODION   VARNISH. 


Hillsborough,  N.  0.,  May  1,  1859. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Seely — Dear  Sir  :  I  had  thought  before  this  I 
would  send  you  a  specimen  of  a  new  kind  of  picture,  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  transfer  made  with  collodion,  but  not  having 
suitai)le  cotton  prevented  me. 

While  in  Petersburg,  I  made  some  plain  alcoholic  collodion 
with  some  cotton  I  found  there,  and  covered  a  half  size  picture 
with  eight  or  ten  coatings  of  this  varnish,  when  placing  it  in 
water,  it  came  off  the  glass  in  a  strong  transparent  film  which 
did  not  curl,  bnt  looked  and  felt  like  silk  paper. 

Before  I  had  time  to  make  a  series  of  experiments,  I  moved 
and  my  varnish  gave  out. 

But  I  have  been  thinking  possible  it  might  be  made  useful  in 
some  such  way  as  follows 

And  as  you  have  all  the  appliances  and  chemicals,  I  would 
like  you  to  try  the  experiment  I  suggest,  (if  you  think  them 
worthy  of  your  attention,)  and  inform  me  of  the  result. 

As  you  know  better  than  myself  there  has  been  considerable 
trouble  in  getting  negatives  of  distant  scenery,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  glass  plates  and  the  calotype,  and  waxed  paper 
processes  have  been  substituted  in  many  cases. 

Now,  could  not  negatives  be  preserved  in  this  way,  where 
views  are  taken  with  wet  collodion  on  the  spot.  By  coating 
the  picture  after  taken  and  dried,  with  collodion  varnish  until 
it  could  be  removed  in  a  strong  film,  and  preserved  in  a  port- 
folio and  when  necessary  to  print  could  be  made  to  adhere  to 
glass  again  by  plain  collodion,  or  even  water,  then  varnished  as 
usual. 

Or  a  glass  could  be  coated  at  home  with  several  coats  of 
plain  collodion,  then  with  iodized  alcoholic  collodion  or  iodized 
albumen,  sensitized  as  usual,  dried  and  removed,  then  preserved 
in  a  portfolio  until  exposed,  when  it  could  be  made  to  adhere 
to  a  glass  sufficiently  by  water,  then  removed  and  again  pre- 
served until  returned. 

I  am  aware  of  difficulties  in  the  last  process,  that  the  film 
might  be  loosened  and  come  off  while  sensitizing  and  washing, 
but  if  the  process  should  prove  of  any  real  advantage,  I  think 
these  might  be  overcome. 

If  these  ideas  should  prove  of  any  value,  give  me  the  credit, 
and  if  none  don't  laugh  at  me  for  making  such  a  hobby  of  my 
"one  idea." 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

B.  K,  Hough. 

The  communications  of  Dr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Hough  were  ac- 
companied with  illustrative  specimens  which  were  examined  by 
the  members. 

Mr.  Seely  made  an  oral  communication  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  synopsis  :  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  an  unde- 
veloped negative  is  capable  of  development  after  fixing.  It 
therefore  appears  that  the  presence  of  iodide  of  silver  is  not 
necessary  during  development,  and  that  the  retaining  film  is 
somehow  changed.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  iodide  of  sil- 
ver or  metallic  silver^  can  be  present  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
development,  when  none  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope  in 
practiced  hands.  It  seems  probable  that  the  effect  of  light  on 
the  iodide  of  silver  is  only  molecular,  and  that  the  effect  is  com- 
municated to  the  film,  which  of  itself  is  insensitive  to  light.  The 
iodide  of  silver,  and  the  sympathetic  film,  are  chemically  un- 
changed from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Their  action  iu  devel- 
opment is  catalytic. 

Under  the  order  of  discussion  of  papers  read — 

Mr.   Rutherford  remarked  that  a  good,  dry  process  is  the 
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great  desideratum.  We  cannot  carry  our  dark  room,  and  a  con- 
venient supply  of  water  on  an  excursion;  the  thought  of  cumber- 
some apparatus  and  tents,  is  unpleasant  to  tliose  who  dislike  trou- 
ble and  to  work  bard  for  amusement.  A  dry  process  need  not  be 
so  quick,  but  it  is  essential  that  it  shall  be  simple  and  certain. 
Albumen  results  are  f>:ood  enough,  but  the  process  is  too  trouble- 
some. It  is  proper  for  this  society  to  make  the  subject  of  a  dry  pro- 
cess a  conspicuous  problem,  and  to  encourage  attempts  at  its  solu- 
tion. Mr.  Rutherford  concluded  his  remarks  by  moving  that  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  socie- 
ty for  the  best  dry  process,  offered  for  competition  during  the 
next  • mouths. 

After  some  discussion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Mr.  Boyle  made  some  remarks  on  the  colors  of  clouds  and 
mists,  especially  with  reference  to  the  art  of  painting. 

Mr.  Seely,  in  commending  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  Draper, 
observed  that  the  intensity  of  blackness,  as  shown  by  the  speci- 
mens exhibited,  was  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  chloride 
of  gold,  or  mercury,  or  the  sulphides.  If  so,  the  chloride  of 
palladium  would  soon  come  into  use  as  a  toning  agent  for  tran- 
sparent positives  on  glass.  The  photographic  uses  of  the  rarer 
metals  should  be  studied.  No  doubt  valuable  qualities  are  to 
be  found  in  substances  not  yet  thought  of.  The  metal  uranium 
has  recently  come  into  quite  extensive  use  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Burnet  is  entitled  to  most  of  the  credit  given  to  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  for  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  nitrate  of  uranium. 
The  salts  of  uranium  has  excited  little  attention  in  America,.for 
the  reason  that  it  was  shown  at  an  early  day  that  iron  salts 
were  possessed  of  the  same  properties,  and  could  be  substituted 
in  all  the  uranium  processes. 

Dr.  Deck — There  is  difficulty  in  procuring  palladium,  espe- 
cially of  the  desirable  purity.  It  is  not  a  commercial  article, 
and  but  little  is  produced.  It  has  been  used  by  dentists  and 
for  the  beams  of  balances.     It  costs  about  $1  per  oz. 

The  President — I  have  found  the  chloride  of  palladium  very 
useful  in  producing  photographs  of  microscopic  objects. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  H.  Draper  said  that  he  had  not 
observed  that  the  chloride  of  palladium  produced  varieties  of 
tint  as  obtained  with  chloride  of  gold  and  sulphides.  It  acted 
very  promptly,  and  gave  only  shades  of  blackness. 

Dr.  Vanderwetde  described  some  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  strengthening.  He  preferred  a  process  in  which  iodine  was 
used,  as  the  thin  iodide  of  silver  negative  was  quite  intense 
towards  the  chemical  rays. 

Mr.  Seely — I  understand  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Farmer's  Club,  the  opinion  was  emphatically  expressed,  that 
the  moon  has  no  influence  on  vegetation,  and  that  the  notions 
which  some  farmers  have,  that  the  moon  should  be  consulted 
for  the  time  of  planting,  was  treated  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  soy  what  specific  or  observable  action  the 
moon  might  be  expected  to  make  on  the  growth  or  health  of 
animals  or  plants;  yet  I  do  not  think  it  improper  to  propose 
the  question  in  this  society.  The  physical  action  of  the  moou 
by  virtue  of  gravitation,  in  producing  tides  in  the  seas  and  the 
air,  is  everywhere  felt.  May  there  not  be  a  perceptible  chemi- 
cal action  on  the  earth  from  the  moon's  rays  ?  Mr.  Rutherford 
gets  a  photographic  impression  of  the  moon  in  a  few  seconds. 
Are  there  undiscovered  chemical  peculiarities  in  moonlight  ? 
May  there  not  be  plants  of  such  a  delicate  nature  that 
they  protect  themselves  from  sunlight,  come  out  by  night, 
and  thrive  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ?  There  are  many  animals, 
like  the  owl,  that  are  wakeful  only  at  night.  The  moon  to  such 
is  what  the  sun  is  to  us.  I  wish  only  to  have  it  understood  that 
some  of  those  questions  about  the  moon's  influence,  treated  with 
so  much  contempt  by  scientific  men,  may  yet  be  fairly  asked 
again. 

The  Pkesident — Ten  years  since,  Mr.  Hunt  made  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  light  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  indigo  ray  favored  the  germination 
of  seeds,  while  the  yellow  niys  retarded  it.  After  the  plant 
has  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  illuminating 
or  yellow  rays,  are  essential  to  its  healthy  growth,  enabling  it 
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to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  to  appropriate  the  carbon.  In 
ripening,  or  producing  seeds,  the  red  rays  are  essential.  Dr. 
Gardner  has  exhibited  some  very  curious  experiments  to  show 
that  it  is  the  indigo  ray  which  determines  the  growth  or  turn- 
ing of  the  plant  towards  light.  Turnip  seeds  were  planted  in 
a  box,  which  was  kept  in  the  dark.  At  the  end  of  48  hours 
the  plants  had  come  up  wiry  and  thin,  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue, 
and  standing  erect  and  straight  '  The  box  being  now  placed  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  all  the  shoots  soon  turned  tow^irds  the  indi- 
go ray.     The  plants  might  even  be  made  to  grow  downward. 

Moonlight  in  its  degree  acts  like  sunlight.  Sunlight  is 
200,000  times  more  intense.  (In  answer  to  a  question.)  The 
maximum  of  chemical  power  is  fouud  in  the  indigo,  and  not  in 
the  violet,  as  stated  by  some. 

The  common  crocus  is  a  plant  which  is  remarkably  sensitive 
to  light.  Cover  it  with  your  hat  and  the  leaves  fold  up,  let 
the  light  full  on  it  again,  and  they  open  so  rapidly  that  you 
may  see  them  move. 

Dr.  Deck— It  is  well  known  that  tadpoles  kept  in  the  dark 
do  not  cliange  to  frogs,  but  contiime  to  grow  as  tadpoles,  till 
they  become  monsters  in  size  On  the  contrary,  if,  while  young, 
they  are  exposed  to  an  excess  of  light,  I  suppose  they  will  be- 
come frogs  prematurely.  The  stories  of  showers  of  frogs  are 
often  ranked  with  stories  of  sea  serpents  and  mermaids.  But  I 
have  witnessed  a  veritable  frog  shower,  when  hundreds  of  bush- 
els came  down.  The  frogs  were  none  of  them  alive,  and  were 
remarkably  small.  I  suppose  the  frog  spawn  was  carried  up  by 
a  water-spout,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  light  and  air,  the 
tadpoles  were  prematurely  changed  to  frogs. 

Mr.  TiLLiiAN — At  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  completion  of  the  Ridgwood  water  works,  a  very 
curious  and  novel  effect  of  colored  light  was  produced.  As 
the  director  of  the  display  is  a  member  of  the  society,  we  may 
expect  some  account  of  it  at  our  next  meeting.  The  art  of 
pyrotechny  is  fairly  within  the  scope  of  our  discussions.  What 
is  the  best  procession  of  colors  to  produce  the  highest  effect  ? 
How  best  to  combine  poetry  of  colors  and  dramatic  action  ? 
Who  can  foretell  the  effects  which  will  hereafter  be  produced 
by  overtures  of  variegated  lights  ? 

At  this  point,  a  very  entertainiug  discussion  ensued  on  the 
turning  of  the  sunflower  toward  the  light.  Although  many  of 
the  members  engaged  in  it,  the  subject  elicited  more  wit  and 
poetry  than  scientific  truth.     It  was  a  refreshing  episode. 

Mr.  SPELLING  reminded  the  society  that  Mr.  Archer  and 
others  in  England,  had  removed  collodion  films  for  the  same 
purpose  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hough. 

Mr.  Seely — Mr.  Hough  is  aware  of  the  fact.  He  offers  an 
impi'oved  process.  He  is  the  first  to  propose  the  removal  of 
the  excited  film. 

A  gentleman  in  the  audience,  and  not  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, occupied  a  considerable  time  in  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  society  that  he  had  perfected  a  valuable  and  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  transferring  ambrotypes  to  paper. 

Mr.  Tillman — Will  the  gentleman  communicate  some  details 
of  his  invention  to  the  society,  or  exhibit  specimens  ? 

The  gentleman — The  process  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  time,  and  study  ;  I  do  not  propose  to  give  it  away. 

Mr.  Seely — Whether  an  inventor  shall  give  his  ideas  to  the 
public  or  sell  them,  is  a  question  for  himself  to  settle.  We  can- 
not blame  him  for  the  decision  he  makes.  In  the  society  we 
publish  discoveries;  we  must  not  .make  it  a  market-place.  Let 
this  be  the  occasion  for  determining  our  course  for  the  future, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  subject  elicited  considerable  feeling  all  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  after  remarks  by  various  members,  the  sentiment 
of  the  society  was  expressed  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Stetson  : 

Resolved^-That  this  society  desires  and  expects,  that  in  every 
instance  where  either  members  or  guests  claim  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  improvements,  either  the  new  results  or  the  details  of 
the  invention,  or  both,  be  given  to  the  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  the  second  Monday  in  June. 

In  the  report  of  the  April  meeting,  owing  to  its  too  hasty 
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preparation  from  very  brief  notes,  there  are  a  few  sentences 
wliioh  failed  to  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers.  Our 
readers  will  please  to  see  how  difficult  without  much  study  and 
practice,  it  is  to  condense  the  spirit  and  effect  of  a  discourse 
into  a  few  words. 

The  photograph  exhibited  by  the  President  at  that  meeting 
was  not  on  chlorophyl  but  on  guiacura.  It  is  blue  in  the  shades 
and  pale  yellow  in  the  high  lights  ;  these  having  been  its  origin- 
al tints,  and  they  are  still  unchanged.  It  was  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  in  the  action  of  light  on  some  vegetable 
colors,  a  complete  bleaching  does  not  ensue,  but  a  residual  color 
is  left.  In  chlorophyl,  though  the  bright  green  may  be  destroy- 
ed by  light,  a  tawny  yellow  remains. 

The  President's  remarks  concerning  the  relation  of  comple- 
mentary colors,  were  to  the  import,  that  in  the  action  of  light 
•  on  vegetable  colors,  each  ray  bleaches  or  destroys  its  comple- 
mentary tint.  On  this  in'iiiciple  it  perhaps  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  photographs  in  colors  according  to  nature,  there  being 
this  relationship  between  the  acting  color  and  the  color 
destroyed. 
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The  Members  of  this  Society,  the  establishment  of  which  was 
noticed  in  our  April  number,  have  continued  to  meet  during 
the  season  ;  and  on  several  occasions  very  interesting  papers 
have  been  read,  some  of  which   have  appeared  in  our  columns. 

A  numerously  attended  Special  Meeting  was  held  on  the  I4th 
inst.  for  the  transaction  of  Ijusiness  connected  with  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  Society,  at  which,  after  hearing  the  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  with  regard  to  its 
present  position  and  prospects,  some  minor  changes  in  its  ar- 
rangements were  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee  was  named  to 
carry  out  an  object  towards  which  some  steps  appear  to  have 
already  been  taken,  viz.,  the  organization  of  an  Exhibition  of 
Photographs,  &c.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  ia  connec- 
tion with  the  Annual  Exhibition  about  to  take  place  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  for  the  reception  of  works 
for  Exhibition  : — 

1st.  The  Exhibition  to  consist  of  Photographic  productions 
of  every  description. 

2nd.  All  Photographs  to  be  mounted,  and  if  possible  framed. 

3rd.  All  Photographs  to  be  numbered,  and  a  label  to  ac- 
company each  picture,  stating  Artist's  Name,  Residence,  Sub- 
ject, and  Process. 

4th.  Photographs  to  be  forwarded  tcf  one  of  the  following 
agents,  viz  : — 

London. — Mr.  Squire,  95,  Bishopsgate-st,  E.G. 

Birmingham. — Mr.  Dowler,  Cherry-street. 

Manchester. — Jones  &  Parry,  23,  Mosley-st. 

Macclesfield. — Mr.  F.  M.  Mercer,  Market-pl. 
"     C.  R.  Jesper,  8,  Mill-  st. 
For  the  Secretary  of  the  Macclesfield  Photographic  Society. 

5th.  The  expense  of  carriage  of  Photographs  between  the 
above  Agencies  and  the  Exhibition  will  be  defrayed  by. the 
Society. 

6th.  All  Photographs  to  be  delivered  at  the  above  Agencies 
on  or  before  the  3rd  January,  1859. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

F.  M.  MERCER,  Hon.  Sec. 


We  copy  the  following  remarks  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lyn- 
don Smith,  of  Leeds  : 

"  The  alabastrine  process  is  splendid.  One  of  the  finest  por- 
traits I  have  seen  was  done  by  this  re-developer.  It  brings  out 
linen,  &c.,  from  the  flesh  in  a  distinct  tint,  while  the  simple  posi- 
tive process  muddles  them  together.  I  find  the  following  formu- 
la docs  very  well  for  whitening,  viz  :  equal  quantities  of  satu- 
rated solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  and  saturated  solution 
\    of  common  salt.     Immerse  in  a  dish  alter  fixing  with  cyanide." 
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MR.  POUNOY'S    CARBON    PROCESS.       IMPROVEMENT, 


Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  you  will  find  room  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Notes  for  the  following  remarks,  which  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, will  be  found  to  contain  a  suggestion  which  will  be  con- 
sidered an  i7nprovement  upon  Mr.  Pouncy's  Process  : — 

Having  with  the  other  subscribers  got  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pouncy's 
process  some  time  ago,  I  immediately  set  to  work  upon  it  with 
such  materials  as  I  could  procure,  but  after  various  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  I  became  very  much  disgusted  with  it,  and  betook 
myself  to  another  process  (Mr.  M'Craw's),  with  which  I  suc- 
ceeded better  ;  but  not  liking  the  tone  of  the  pictures  produced 
by  this  process,  I  made  several  attempts  to  improve  it,  in  which 
I  think  I  was  pretty  successful.  I  may  perhaps  mention  this 
improvement  afterwards  ;  but  in  the  meantime  will  go  on  to  say, 
that  I  had  still  been  thinking  over  the  Carbon  process,  and  the 
causes  of  my  failure  in  it,  and  at  last  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Mr.  Pouncy's  treatment  of  the  Carbon  was  in  one  very  essential 
respect,  erroneous. 

Knowing  that  the  shadows  would  never  deepen  but  rather 
grow  weaker  by  the  after-washing,  I  always  coated  my  paper 
to  a  full  black.  The  greater  part  of  this  black,  I  observed,  lay 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  obstructed  the  light  which 
passed  through  the  negative  from  reaching  the  paper,  and  what 
did  reach  the  paper,  partook  of  the  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face. The  consequence  was,  that  the  outer  crust  was  more  sun- 
ned and  hardened  than  the  inner,  which  was  next  to,  or  in  the 
paper — besides,  the  after-picture  was  very  coarse.  This  also 
created  a  difficulty  in  washing.  By  the  time  the  paper  was 
sufficiently  steeped  or  soaked  to  soften  the  outer  surface,  the 
inner  fwhich  had  been  less  sunnedj,  was  too  soft,  and  the  least 
rough  usage  washed  the  whole  away,  or  at  least  left  a  very  faint 
trace  of  a  picture  ;  whereas,  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  picture 
was  sufficiently  sunned  to  retain  the  blacks  firm,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  washing  the  lights  clean.  Hence  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  by  Mr.  Pouncy's  process,  as  practised  by  myself, 
there  must  always  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  dense  shadows,  and 
clean  lights,  use  whatever  sort  of  paper  we  might. 

On  thinking  over  this  matter,  it  occurred  to  me,  to  get  a  good 
picture  with  anything  like  certainty  and  ease,  the  process  must 
in  some  way  be  reversed,  and  that  the  carbon  must  be  lighted 
from  the  other  side — that  is,  on  the  inside,  or  side  next  the 
paper,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  use  thin  paper,  and 
turn  the  back  of  the  paper,  or  the  white  side  of  it  to  the  nega- 
tive. I  very  soon  reduced  this  to  experiment — using  Canson's 
thin  plain  negative  paper,  and  to  my  astonishment,  on  the  first 


trial,  after  soaking  av/hile  and  washing, 


I  got  a  negative  on  the 


carbon  side,  while  on  the  other  side  there  was  a  faint  positive 
impressed  on  the  bi-chromate  that  had  penetrated  to  the  back 
of  the  paper.  This  puzzled  me  somewhat  at  first,  but  on  a  little 
consideration,  the  cause  became  apparent — the  Carbon  had  not 
penetrated  the  paper,  but  lay  on  the  surface.  The  bi-chromate 
however  had  penetrated  the  paper,  and  those  parts  of  the  paper 
that  were  most  sunned,  became  Ycry  hard,  ai\d  having  taken  no 
hold  of  the  Carbon,  it  was  easily  washed  off  the  firm  surface, 
whereas  the  parts  sunned,  (and  which  I  expected  to  give  out 
the  lights)  retained  their  original  softness  more  or  less,  and  the 
Carbon  held  more  tenaciously  to  the  soft  surface. 

This  then  suggested  the  idea  that  something  must  be  laid  on 
the  paper  (besides  the  gum,  which  is  very  soluble),  to  take  hold 
of  the  carbon,  and  I  next  tried  a  sheet  of  Marion's  albumen- 
ized  thin  paper,  having  ascertained  from  previous  experiments 
that  the  albumen  withstood  considerable  washing.  With  this 
I  believe  I  have  been  quite  successful — tho'  perhaps  with  great- 
er care,  better  specimens  may  still  be  produced  than  I  have  got. 

I  took  a  glass  slab,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Pouucy,  laid  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  across  this,  the  paper 
to  be  carbonized,  with  the  albumen  side  uppermost.  I  wafered 
the  corners  down  to  the  glass  to  prevent  shifting.  The  blot 
sheet  is  put  under  to  absorb  any  moisture  that  might  go  over 
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the  edges  and  stain  the  back.  The  carbon  mbced  with  gum  and 
bi-chromate  is  then  put  on  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr. 
Pouncy,  but  the  carbon  maybe  made  thicker  to  produce  a  deep 
black.  The  surface  does  not  need  to  be  so  carefully  brushed  up 
as  in  Mr.  Pouncy's  directions,  because  the  picture  to  be  got  is 
not  on  the  outer  .surface,  but  on  the  inner,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  a  great  mechanical  difficulty  is  thus  obviated — for 
the  surface  of  the  paper  ensures  a  regular  and  smooth  surface 
on  the  inside  of  the  coating,  which  can  hardly  be  got  on  the 
outer  surface  by  brushing.  The  paper  wheu  thoroughly  dried 
(but  not  at  the  fire),  is  then  exposed  with  the  back,  or  white 
side  of  it  to  the  negative.  It  should  be  exposed  in  the  full  sun- 
shine, so  as  the  light  may  penetrate  the  paper  to  the  back,  and 
if  the  negative  is  dense,  a  pretty  long  exposure  will  be  neces- 
sary— perhaps  an  hour  or  so.  The  paper  is  then  steeped  for 
some  hours,  when  on  the  jar  being  shaken,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  carbon  being  soft,  will  quickly  give  way  and  wash  off,  and 
the  picture  will  appear.  It  may  be  steeped  longer  till  the  de- 
tails are  visible  and  it  should  then  be  washed  by  pouring  water 
carefully  on  it  from  a  jug  or  a  tap.  It  would  be  important  to 
Lave  some  contrivance  to  have  the  water  thrown  on  the  picture 
with  great  regularity.  The  use  of  a  brush  in  the  finer  parts  of 
the  picture  is  dangerous. 

By  this  process,  on  thin  paper,  I  have  got  the  high  lights  al- 
most perfectly  pure,  and  the  deep  shadows  as  black  as  can  be 
desired,  with  the  intermediate  shades  very  good.  There  is  in 
my  specimens  a  roughness  in  the  grain,  when  compared  with 
silver  prints,  but  I  suppose  this  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  imperfect  attrition  of  the  carbon. 

If  others  will  try  this  process,  I  believe  they  will  succeed 
without  difSculty.  Amateurs  at  least  will  find  it  easier  to  get 
good  pictures  by  it,  than  by  adhering  strictly  to  Mr.  Pouncy's 
prescription. 

Of  course  the  above  process  reverses  the  proofs,  but  this  diEQ- 
culty  can  be  overcome  hj  reversing  the  negatives  whenever  that 
is  considered  essential.  From  the  length  of  this  paper  I  must 
defer  any  remarks  as  to  Mr.  M'Craw's  process  to  some  other 
opportunity. 

Wm.  Blair. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  15th  Jan.,  1859. 


Since  dispatching  the  above  communication  to  you,  I  have 
taken  two  other  impressions  by  the  process  therein  mentioned. 
I  send  you  enclosed  the  coarsest  of  the  two,  but  from  which  you 
may  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  capabilities  of  the  pro- 
cess, as  you  will  see  that  very  deep  blacks,  as  well  as  clean  lights, 
can  be  produced  on  thin  paper.  In  this  specimen  there  was  too 
much  gum  in  the  solution,  and  the  picture  cleared  up  in  the 
water  too  rapidly,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  softer 
shading  was  lost.  I  believe  that  an  additional  hour's  exposure 
in  the  sun,  however,  might  have  preserved  the  minuter  details 
of  the  negative,  though  in  that  case  the  proof  would  have  re- 
quired longer  soaking.  The  specimen  sent  was  only  soaked 
about  an  hour  :  the  dish  was  then  well  shaken  for  some  little 
time,  (perhaps  too  violently)  and  the  picture  lifted  out  ;  and  it 
is  sent  just  as  it  came  out  of  the  water. 

I  have  another  specimen  on  Canson's  albumenized  paper,  from 
the  same  negative,  in  water  just  now.  It  has  been  steeping, 
and  occasionally  shaken,  for  the  last  24  hours,  and  is  almost 
ready  to  be  lifted.  It  will  require  no  pouring  of  water  on  it. 
It  is  much  finer  in  every  respect  than  the  specimen  now  sent, 
has  all  the  details  of  the  negative  and  fbating  a  few  minute 
traces  of  the  brush)  as  much  softness  in  the  shading  as  the 
negative  seems  capable  of  producing.  I  now  feel  inclined, 
therefore,  to  announce  with  some  confidence,  not  only  that  the 
problem  of  Carbon-Printing  is  at  last  completely  solved,  but 
that  the  process  is  exceedingly  simple,  easy,  and  sure. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  I  think  one  hour's  exposure  in 
the  sun  is,  at  this  season,  and  with  a  tolerably  dense  negative, 
too  short.  The  best  picture  I  have  got  was  exposed  three  hours, 
and  during  two  of  "these  the  sun  shone  bright. 

I  think  you  mentioned  lately  in  the  Notes  that  Mr.  Pouncy 
had  not  succeeded  so  well  with  portraits  as  with  landscapes,  and 


I  believe  it,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  get  good  definition  with  his 
process,  nor  great  density.  The  process  I  have  mentioned,  how- 
ever, will  answer  perfectly  for  portraits  of  an  ordinary  size,  and 
all  that  is  now  required  is  to  liave  the  carbon  sufficiently  fine  in 
the  grain,  and  if  possible,  without  perceptible  grain  at  all,  and 
that  the  black  material  should  be  laid  on  with  a  roller.  I  in- 
tended to  have  tried  a  roller  covered  with  cloth,  some  time  ago, 
but  had  nothing  at  hand  that  could  answer  the  purpose.  It  is 
quite  possible  liowever,  I  believe,  with  the  black  fluid  of  the 
proper  consistency  (on  which  much  depends,  to  work  the  above 
process  quite  well  with  a  good  brush,  finishing  with  some  little 
care. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Pouncy  announces  an  improvement  in  the 
preparation  of  his  paper.  He  does  not  mention,  however,  what 
his  improvement  is.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  now  unecessary 
that  he  should  adopt  anything  like  mystery  about  that  matter  ;, 
but  I  give  him,  as  every  other  person  will,  all  credit  for  the 
length  that  he  has  carried  this  important  process,  in  the  face 
of  much  discouragement.  W.  B. 

Jan.  18,  1859. 


CARBON-PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — Induced  by  your  opinion,  always  so  valuable,  and 
expressed  for  some  time  past  so  decidedly  respecting  Pouncy's 
process,  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  having  followed  his  printed 
directions,  as  well  as  others  communicated  to  me  by  himself  in 
writing. 

You  will  naturally,  I  suppose,  like  to  know  the  opinion  of 
one  who  has  had  long  experience  and  printed  many  hundred 
pictures,  both  by  development  (your  process)  and  sun-printing. 

Pouncy's  is  obviously  a  troublesome  and  slow  process,  so  far 
as  multiplying  proofs  ;  but  this  is  of  comparatively  no  impor- 
tance compared  with  a  circumstance  attending  it  which  must,  I 
conceive,  always  prove  an  insuperable  objection.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  proper  amount  of  exposure.  No  impression  what- 
ever is  visible  on  the  picture,  although  he  says  a  faint  one  is  to 
be  discerned  by  transparent  light,  and  the  darkened  color  of 
the  paper  is  no  guide  whatever. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  great  disappointment,  which  I  fear  many 
photographers  will  be  found  to  share  with  me,  especially  those 
who  have  expended  a  good  sum  in  the  secret  and  its  necessarily 
attendant  materials. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  all  photographers  lie  to  the  Editor,  the  inde- 
fatigable Editor  of  the  Notes. 

Durham.  Henry  Holden. 

— We  think  it  likely  that  Dr.  Holden  may  have  blackened  the 
paper  too  thickly  with  the  carbon.  When  Mr.  Pouncy  first 
showed  us  his  process,  he  was  particular  to  hold  the  print  against 
the  light,  and  point  out  the  fact  that  there  was  a  visible  image 
on  removal  from  the  pressure-frame. 

[Ed.  P.  N.] 


Dear'Sir, — As  one  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Pouncy  Car- 
bon-Printing process,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  criticise  it  ;  and 
pray  excuse  me  for  saying  that  if  it  has  succeeded  no  better  in 
the  hands  of  others  than  it  has  in  mine,  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  "a  case  of  sale,"  tor  which  the  high  eulogiums  passed  on  it 
in  the  Notes  are  in  some  degree  responsible. 

I  have  made  some  twenty  attempts  to  obtain  prints  from  good 
negatives,  varying  the  proportions  of  carbon,  mucilage,  and  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  length  of  exposure,  &c.,  but  have  had 
nothing  but  failures,  unless  the  enclosed  miserable  smears  are  to 
be  regarded  as  successes. 

If  Mr.  Pouncy  and  yourself  have  succeeded  better,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  his  formula  and  mode  of  proceeding  are  correctly 
given.  At  the  best,  his  printed  directions  are  not  Tery  intelli- 
gible, eg,  he  directs  one  drachm  of  his  carbon  to  be  mixed  with 
eight  drachms  of  the  mixed  bi-chromate  and  mucilage.  Does 
he  mean  one  drachm  of  his  combination  of  carbon  with  glycer- 
ine ?  If  so,  I  defy  any  one  to  obtain  even  the  semblance  of  a 
print.     I  have  tried  half-a-drachm,  and  after  exposure,  soaked 
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tlie  paper,  forty-eight  hours,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  black  mass 
reraaiuiiijT  firmly  attached  to  the  paper, — the  print  very  faintly 
discernible  through  it. 

It  is  true  this  may  be  partially  rubbed  off  with  a  stiff  brush, 
leaving  an  indistinct  picture  ;  the  whites  are  mere  smudges  of 
dirty  black,  certainly  not  clear  whites,  as  stated  in  the  Notts. 

Mr.  Pouncy  has  now  made  his  process  public  for  a  very  hand- 
some consideration  ;  pray  request  him  to  give  more  minute  and 
specific  directions. 

The  commonest  note-paper  seems  to  do  as  well  (bad  as  it  is) 
as  the  paper  he  sells  for  tlie  purpose. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state,  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Notts,  whether  the  enclosed  specimens  are  to  be  considered 
as  approaching  to  success  ? 

An  Old  Subscriber 

* — The  specimens  enclosed  by  our  correspondent  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  signal  failures,  and  they  do  not  at  all  resemble  Mr. 
Pouncy's  prints,  being  merely  an  image  produced  by  the  bi-chro- 
mate,  and  having  little  or  no  adhering  carbon.  Mr.  Pouncy's 
directions  were  certainly  not  very  clear,  but  we  are  answerable 
for  that  to  some  extent,  as  he  left  it  to  us  to  alter  or  enlarge 
upon  the  particulars  furnished  by  him  from  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  process.  This,  however,  we  hardly  liked  to  venture  to 
do,  and  preferred  publishing  Mr,  Pouncy's  instructions  rerJaim, 
recommending,  at  the  same  time,  the  subscribers  to  apply  to 
him  for  their  materials  and  for  further  information,  it  required. 
It  is  very  important  to  use  the  right  kind  of  carbon.  Vegeta- 
ble carbon  is  not  charcoal,  but  the  soot  obtained  from  the  com- 
bustion of  vegetable  substances.  The  soot  which  may  be  col- 
lected by  holding  a  plate  over  a  burning  lamp  answers  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well. 

On  first  trying  a  process  so  totally  different  as  Carbon-Print- 
ing is  from  any  other,  experimenters  should  not  be  disheartened, 
or  put  out  of  temper  at  a  few  failures,  but  give  others  credit 
for  having  really  succeeded  to  the  extent  which  has  been  re- 
ported, and  persevere  till  all  comes  right. 

[Ed.  p.  N.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


From  Photographic  Kotes. 

UPON    WOOD. 


One  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  photography  may 
be  applied  is  that  of  obtaining  a  design  upon  a  wood  block 
from  which  the  engraver  can  cut  in  the  ordinary  way.  This 
subject  has  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  ot  experiment- 
ers, but  no  very  successful  results  have  yefrbeen  obtained.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  carbon-printing  may  afford 
the  means  of  solving  the  difficulty.  The  process  which  we  re- 
commend for  trial  is  as  follows  : 

1st.  Take  a  negative  in  the  usual  way,  and  print  from  it  a 
carbon  print  upon  paper  by  Mr.  Pouncy's  process. 

2ud.  Prepare  the  wood  block  in  the  usual  way,  by  rubbing 
over  it  a  mixture  of  some  white  pigment  ground  with  alcohol, 
or  gum-water. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  last  operation,  which  consists  in 
transferring  the  black  carbon  print  to  the  whitened  surface  of 
the  wood  block.     This  is  exceedingly  simple  as  will  be  seen. 

3rd.  Moisten  the  carbon  print  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  potass,  (the  proper  strength  may  easily  be  determined 
by  trial,)  and  lay  it  immediately,  face  downwards,  upon  the 
whitened  surface  of  the  wood  block;  then  lay  a  piece  of  card- 
board upon  the  back  of  the  print,  and  rub  upon  it  vigorously 
for  a  minute  or  two  with  a  paper  knife  or  burnisher;  on  remov- 
ing the  cardboard  the  design  will  be  found  transferred  to  the 
block. 
*  Tills  operation  only  occupies  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  de- 

sign is  then  in  a  fit  state  for  the  artist  to  work  upon   and  hand 
over  to  the  wood  engraver. 

Such  is  the  process  which  we  think  the  most  satisfactory  so- 
<jK     lution  of  the  problem  of  photography  upon  wood. 


We  will  now  compare  the  above  process  with  others  which 
have  been  proposed  at  different  times. 

The  way  in  which  wood  engraving  is  effected  is  as  follows  : 
In  the  first  place  the  surface  of  a  block  of  box  wood,  cut  trans- 
versely to  the  grain  and  highly  polished,  is  whitened  by  rubbing 
over  it  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  alcohol.  When  this  has 
become  dry  the  drawing  is  made  upon  it  in  black  chalk,  by  an 
artist.  This  drawing  must  be  extremely  perfect,  as  nothing  is 
left  to  the  engraver  beyond  cutting  it  out;  the  engraver's  work 
is  comparatively  mechanical,  and  he  is  not  supposed  to  depart 
from,  or  improve  upon  the  drawing  ia  any  way.  So  mechani- 
cal, in  fact,  is  the  process  of  engraving  that  half  a  dozen  en- 
gravers are  commonly  employed  at  the  same  time  on  one  of  the 
large  pictures  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  ;  each  engraver 
taking  home  his  part  of  the  picture,  and  working  independent- 
ly of  the  others;  and  we  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  work  is  done,  the  fact  that  the  engrav- 
ers for  the  above  Journal  generally  receive  their  block  on  the 
Monday  morning,  and  are  required  to  finish  it  by  the  following 
Wednesday,  at  noon. 

This  being  understood,  the  most  obvious  method  of  applying 
photography  to  purposes  of  wood-engraving  would  be  to'  apply 
to  the  block  some  white  chemical  compound  instead  of  the  usual 
whitening  mixture,  and  then  expose  it  to  light  under  a  negative. 
There  are  many  sensitive  white  salts  of  silver  which  would  an- 
swer this  purpose,  for  instance,  the  chloride,  acetate,  citrate, 
tartrate,  &c.;  but  the  principal  objection  to  such  a  process 
would  be  that  the  artist  could  not  retouch  the  design  and  render 
it  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  But  assuming 
the  possibility  of  engraving  from  a  pure  photograph  upon  wood, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  photography  is  in  a  sufficiently  advanced 
state  to  furnish  such  complete  and  pretty  pictures  as  would 
please  the  public.  In  fact  it  is  certain  that  pure  photographs 
without  skies,  without  figures,  without  pretty  tricks  of  light  and 
shade,  without  graceful  lines  and  combinations,  and  abruptly 
finished  at  the  edges,  are  not  exactly  what  the  public  like;  and 
such  things,  even  supposing  they  could  be  engraved  easily,  would 
certainly  not  bring  subscribers  to  an  illustrated  work,  or  fay 
in  a  commercial  sense.  We  believe  that  the  true  value  of  pho- 
tography as  applied  to  wood  engraving  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  supplying  the  artist  with  the  rough  materials  of  a  truthful 
picture  which  he  can  easily  finish  in  his  own  way  upon  the  block 
and  then  hand  over  to  the  wood  engraver. 

But  assuming  that  for  certain  purposes  it  might  be  desirable 
to  place  a  pure  untouched  photograph  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent engraver,  the  process  with  the  white  sensitive  coating, 
which  we  have  described  as  likely  to  suggest  itself  at  first  sight 
to  any  one  bestowing  a  thought  upon  the  matter  is  full  of  prac- 
tical difficulties.     The  following  plan  would  be  much  better  : 

1st.  Take  a  positive  upon  glass,  in  the  usual  way. 

2ud.  Rub  over  the  wood  block  very  thinly  a  mixture  of  car- 
bon and  gum-water,  so  as  to  form  the  background  for  the  posi- 
tive when  transferred  to  the  block. 

3rd.  Transfer  the  positive  to  the  wood  block  in  the  following 
manner  :  Lay  a  piece  of  wet  blotting  paper  upon  the  collodion 
film,  leaving  one  edge  of  it  uncovered;  turn  that  edge  over  the 
blotting  paper  with  a  penknife;  remove  the  blotting  paper 
with  the  film  adhering  to  it  from  the  plate,  and  apply  the  film 
to  the  wood  block;  press  the  two  into  close  contact,  and  peel 
off  the  blotting  paper,  leaving  the  positive  picture  adhering  to 
the  blackened  block.  The  collodion  film  when  dry  will  adhere 
tightly,  and  offer  no  impediment  to  the  engraver  in  cutting  even 
the  finest  work,  for  every  one  knows  that  in  all  cases  of  trans- 
ferring to  leather,  paper,  &c.,  the  collodion  film  becomes  as  it 
were  absorbed  by  the  material  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  leaves 
no  sensible  indication  of  thickness  upon  the  surface. 

By  either  of  the  plans  recommended  the  problem  of  photo- 
xylography  may,  we  think,  be  satisfactorily  solved.     In  neither 
case  is  the  block  submitted  to  the  action  of  injurious  chemicals 
lior  is  there  any  thick  layer  of  varnish  to  cut  through  and  inter- 
fere with  fine  work. 

But  the  idea  of  transferring  a  carbon  print  from  paper  to  a 
wood  block  may  possibly  astonish  some  of  our  readers.    "What/ 
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we  can  fancy  some  of  them  exclaiming,  "  are  not  carbon  points 
permanent?  Will  moistening  witli  a  little  caustic  potass  and 
rubbing  on  the  back  of  the  paper  tfaiisFer  the  carbon  from  the 
print  to  another  surface  ?"  It  will.  Just  as  an  old  engraving 
may  be  transferred  in  this  way,  so  may  a  carbon  print.  The 
carbon  of  the  print  is  simply  attached  to  the  paper  by  gum  ara- 
ble which  has  undergone  a  change  that  has  resiuified  it  and  ren- 
dered it  insoluble,  while  a  caustic  alkali  softens  it  and  restores 
solubility.  Boil  a  carbon  print  for  half  an  houP  in  a  strong  so- 
lution of  washing  soda,  and  it  is  reduced  to  white  paper.  In 
this  sense  therefore  carbon  prints  are  not  permanent,  for  alka- 
lies will  destroy  them.  We  pointed  out  this  fact  in  No.  42 
when  first  introducing  to  notice  this  mode  of  printing. 

An  important  feature  might  be  introduced  into  illustrated 
periodicals  if  the  readers  cowld  be  induced  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  reflecting  stpreoscope  for  viewing  binocular  pic- 
tures of  various  sizes,  engraved  from  photographs.  The  reasons 
why  this  instrument  has  not  become  popular  are  probably  that 
the  common  form  of  it  is  clumsy,  and  that  large  photographs 
are  much  more  costly  than  small  ones.  But  both  these  objec- 
tions may  be  removed.  Woodcuts  are  cheap  enough,  and  the 
common  form  of  the  reflecting  stereoscope  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. We  have  lately  devised  a  plan  for  constructing  an  in- 
strument in  which  very  large  pictures  may  be  exhibited,  and 
which  would  not  occupy  more  space  than  a  common  walking 
stick,  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  necessary  adjustments  are 
introduced.  For  pictures  of  moderate  dimensions,  say  six  or 
eight  inches  square,  this  stereoscope  may  be  packed  in  a  tube 
like  a  pen-case,  while  the  mirrors  and  mounted  pictures  can  be 
kept  in  a  portfolio  exactly  resembling  a  book.  The  drawings 
descriptive  of  this  instrument  are  now  in  the  hands  of  our  en- 
graver, and  the  plan  will  probably  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  this  Journal. 


sil  ver  and  mercury,  upon  the  ground  that  the  green  obstructs 
the  sun's  rays  more  than  the  yellow  colored  pictures.  In  order 
to  do  this  a  shorter  immersion  of  the  picture  in  the  bi-chloride 
{])lain  solution)  is  necessary,  say  about  five  minutes,  so  as  to 
act  slightly  on  the  surface  only  of  the  silver,  and  after  washing, 
to  dip  it  into  iodide  of  potassium.  They  will  yield  very  strong 
prints  with  good  silvered  paper. 

The  sulphide  of  ammonium  process  is  apt  to  impart  a  sulphur 
stain  to  the  silvered  paper  when  it  is  placed  on  the  blackened 
paper. 

I  believe  I  have  now  fulfilled  your  Correspondent's  wishes, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  information  I  have  imported 
has  been  of  service. 

John  Horslet,  F.  C.  S. 

Cheltenham,  January  21,  1859. 

— The  objection  of  blackening  the  calomel  image  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  advanced  by  Mr.  Horsley,  is  one  which  had  not 
occurred  to  us  when  recommendiug  this  process  on  two  or  three 
recent  occasions,  and  we  thiuk  it  very  probably  well-founded. 

[Ed.  p.  N.] 


From  nwto graphic  JVetes. 

CONVERSION  OP  POSITIVES  INTO  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  thank  your  correspondent  Mr.  Hele, 
for  his  kind  and  courteous  remarks  on  my  letters,  which  have 
appeared  in  your  Journal,  on  Alabastrine  solution,  and  have 
pleasure  in  answering  the  question  put  by  him. 

The  theory  of  the  conversion  of  collodion  negatives  into  posi- 
tives, by  the  action  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  is  quite  correct, 
viz,  that  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  of  mercury,  (calomel) 
are  formed,  and  the  reason  why  the  former  does  not  appear  to 
be  discolored  by  light  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  layer  of  chloride 
of  mercury  being  the  more  superficial  of  the  two. 

Pictures  whitened  by  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury  aZome  are  not 
generally  permanent.  A  good  bleaching  bath  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  in  4-ozs.  of  boiling  water  ; 

Bi- chloride  of  mercury 1^  drs. 

Chloride  of  barium 20  grs. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 20  grs. 

The  pictures  are  to  be  kept  immersed  in  it  from  4  to  6  hours 
or  so,  according  to  effect,  taking  care  not  to  destroy  the  half- 
tone, then  well  washing  the  picture  with  water  under  a  pump, 
and  placing  it  endways  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  to  drain. 

The  most  permanent  pictures  are  those  in  which  the  silver 
has  been  entirely  changed.  They  are  recognized  by  their  ex- 
treme transparency  in  every  part  when  held  in  a  certain  light, 
and  should  not  exhibit  any  yellow  spots  under  the  surface  of  the 
denser  parts  on  being  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  suu's  rays. 
Much  observation  is  reqired,  and  at  the  same  time,  much  also 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  collodion  film,  and  the  time  of 
exposure  in  the  camera. 

The  conversion  of  a  picture  so  bleached  into  a  negative  is 
effected  by  simply  treating  the  picture  with  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  which  communicates  an  orange-yellow  color  ;  but 
a  far  better  and  denser  negative  is  obtained  by  converting  the 
mercury  into  the  green   iodide  instead  of  the  yellow  iodide  of 
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THE  POSITIVE 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

COLLODION  PROCESS. 


To  the  JSditot  of  Photographic  Notes  :    ' 

Sir  ,— Your  letter  was  received  with  great  pleasure,  and  in 
particular  when  you  liked  my  positive  on  glass.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  enlighten  my  brethren  of  the  camera,  and  I  assure 
you  would  not  have  come  forward  so  soon  ;  but  when  our  Scot- 
tish friend  promised  to  enlighten  us,  and  failing  to  do  so,  and  a 
few  friends  of  mine  paying  a  visit  to  Glasgow,  brought  some 
positives  over.  They  were  very  nice,  and  the  tone  of  the  pic- 
ture was  good  also, — there  was  strength  and  brilliancy  combined. 
However,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  formula. 
The  picture  sent,  was  upon  dark  glass.  But  having  a  little  by 
me  I  was  that  day  using  it,  it  is  quite  immaterial  ;  but  those 
wishing  for  good  glass  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating with  any  gentleman  after,  providing  he  will  strictly  adopt 
my  method  and  carry  out  my  plans.  I  select  a  piece  of  glass 
free  from  blemishes.  I  then  mix  |-oz.  of  what  is  commonly 
called  putty  powder,  with  1-oz.  of  Irish  whiskey.  I  give  ray 
glass  a  good  and  sound  rubbing  with  this  mixture.  I  let  it  dry, 
and  rub  with  an  old  diaper  cloth  the  dry  refuse  off,  and  then 
buff  with  a  good  leather,  well  cleansed  and  dry,  and  winter  or 
summer  I  scarcely  e^er  have  a  dirty  glass. 

Secondly.  I  carefully  dust  all  particles  of  fibrous  or  fleeulous 
matter  from  the  glass,  then  it  is  ready  for  the  collodion  Thanks 
to  your  little  work.  Your  Manual  of  Positive  Manipulation 
gave  me  the  first  inclination  for  iodide  of  ammonium.  I  pur- 
chase nry  chemicals  from  Mr.  E.  Mander,  Snow  Hill,  Birmia:^- 
ham,  which  I  must  praise,  and  have  always  found  everything 
good.  Now  for  the  Philosopher's  stone,  the  iodizing  solution, 
say  : — 

Plain  collodion,  with  a  good  body  of  cotton. 

Iodide  of  ammonium 2  grs. 

Bromide  cadmium 

Iodide  cadmium 

I  dissolve  this  in  one  drachm  of  alcohol,  sometimes  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  consistency.  I  then  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of 
pure  chloride  of  sodium,  and  finally  add  a  few  drops,  say  three 
or  four  ;  this  improves  the  black  greatly  ;  and  I  sometimes  add 
a  few  drops  of  pure  tincture  of  iodine.  This  collodion  will  work 
well  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  but  improves  by  keeping.  My 
developing.  No  1,  is  published  in  your  little  work,  and  I  do 
think  I  should  do  injustice  to  you  to  publish  it  without  your 
consent.     No.  2  developer,  is  : — 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 1  oz. 

Boiling  water 20  oz. 

Then  add  :— 

Nitric  acid 1  drachm. 


.|tol. 
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I  then  mix  the  two  developers  together,  and  I  find  I  get 
most  beautiful  blacks,  and  defy  better  to  be  taken  in  the  positive 
process,  for  brilliancy,  &c..  and  pure  whites.  I  fix  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  I  wash  well.  Then  I  am  ready  for  varnishing  my 
plate. 

My  positive  varnish  consists  of— 

Methylated  alcohol 10  ozs. 

Gum  sandrac 2  ozs. 

White  shellac ^  oz. 

Gum  mastic 1  oz. 

"When  this  dissolves,  I  add  1  drachm  of  oil  of  lavender,  and 
it  is  as  good  as  any  French  varnish  made  ;  for  negatives,  I 
leave  out  the  mastic  and  substitute  the  commoij  shellac.  No 
person  need  better.  Varnishes  I  have  then  for  both  purposes. 
My  background  is  very  simple  ;  it  is  8  feet  square,  and  paiuted 
over  in  flatting,  and  graduully  shaded  with  diy  color,  according 
to  the  artistic  taste  of  the  operator.  I  have  a  screen  at  the 
top,  and  regulate  my  effect  according  to  my  taste  I  also  had 
a  vignette,  which  was  described  in  your  JYoles,  but  left  it  off  a 
year-and-a-half  ago.  I  believe  Claudet  was  the  first  to  use  this 
plan.  However,  for  nice  and  artistic  effect,  first  print  a  copy 
of  your  negative,  cut  off  the  figure,  print  then  another,  and  lay 
the  one  cut  out  on  the  one  printed  ;  pat  a  film  o-f  glass  over 
them,  and  fasten  them  with  clasps  ;  then  commence  working  in 
a  gradual  shade  with  a  piece  of  cotton,  making  circular  rota- 
tions round  the  figure,  and  you  may  work  iu  any  gradation  of 
tint,  and  to  suit  any  artistic  purposes. 

I  have  forgot  my  bath  for  positives — 

Nitrate  of  silver 40  grs. 

Distilled  water 1  oz. 

I  prepare,  say  40  ounces  at  one  time.  I  then  saturate  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  4-grs,  ;  then  make  a  diluted  solution  of  ni- 
tric acid.  I  part  acid  and  6  of  water  distilled,  and  add  a  single 
drop  at  a  time  until  I  gain  the  whites  pure,  and  blacks  of  that 
pleasing  brilliancy  and  lustre. 

I  fear  I  am  trespassing  on  your  pages,  but  I  will  say  a  word 
or  two  to  the  fraternity  at  large.  I  really  am  surprised  to  see 
so  many  trivial  advertisements  offering  for  sale  positives  turned 
into  negatives,  and  among  others,  let  me  beg  gentlemen  amateurs 
and  professionals,  to  unite  more  together,  and  show  to  the  world 
we  are  not  those  selfish  beings  spoken  of  by  some.  "  tJnity  is 
Strength,"  and  by  it  great  things  are  achieved  ;  things  voted 
as  impossibilities  are  gained  by  it  and  perseverance.  Let  us 
rally  round  our  much  esteemed  friend  ;  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  us  ;  and  let  me  ask  one  and  all  to  contribute  his 
little  store  of  knowledge  of  our  art  to  his  valuable  pages,  and 
make  them  truly  valuable  to  all  ;  let  us  throw  aside  the  penuri- 
ous disposition,  and  love  our  neighbour,  and  adopt  some  plan 
as  suggested  by  our  worthy  editor  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble. 
My  meaning  may  not  be  understood,  'tis  simply  this  : — If  any 
person  finds  out  by  any  process  or  processes  means  of  producing 
pictures  worthy  of  the  general  manipulation  of  photographers, 
and  is  of  course  something  of  importance,  alike  unto  Mr.  Pouu- 
cy's  Process  ;  then  I  say  let  the  individual  come  forward  and  re- 
veal it  to  you,  sir  ;  then  you  to  publish  it,  and  us  then  to  reward 
him  for  his  labour  and  toil  ;  say  in  a  silver  medal  ;  and  I  do 
think  it  will  cause  many  to  bestir  themselves  ;  or  let  us  contrib- 
ute and  give  a  medal  to  those  who  may  supply  the  best  method 
of  printing  for  instance,  or  any  suggestion,  or  process,  or  mani- 
pulation. Our  art  vvould  then  rise  with  rapid  progress.  We 
find  opticians  improving  their  lenses  and  raising  their  prices, 
may  I  ask  of  these  gentlemen,  some  of  our  old  lenses  are  good 
ones,  and  I  understand  they  can  be  made  as  good  as  any  by 
very  simple  means,  and  not  expensive.  If  this  is  really  a  fact, 
I  wonder  why  no  one  takes  up  the  idea.  Our  iSIanchester 
friend's  suggestions  are  very  good  for  improving  lenses  ;  but 
parties  Tiot  understanding  optics  would  understand  him  better 
by  diagrams. 

"  Old  Erin." 

12 1,  George  Street,  Limerick, 


WOOD  WAR  D^S    SOLAR    CAMERA. 

Baltistore,  February  27, 1859. 
H.  H.  Sneli.tng  : 

Bear  Sir: — In  Ilumprhey's  Journal  of  February  1st,  a  communica- 
tion appears  from  Mr.  Gage,  giving  the  details  of  his  printing  process 
for  life-size  photographs. 

No  doubt  the  results  of  Mr.  Gage's  process  are  very  fine.  But  the 
great  length  of  time  consumed  in  making  the  prints  would  deter  many 
from  adapting  it.  I  am  constantly  using  one  of  the  large  size  Solar 
Cameras,  with  plain  salted  paper,  or  with  that  which  is  albumenized. 

The  longest  period  of  time  consumed  seldom  exceeds  one  hour  of  good 
sunlight,  and  often  not  more  than  45  minutes  for  a  life-size  priot,  and 
much  less  for  a  cabinet.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  in  the  pro- 
duction of  prints  not  to  be  retouched  or  afterwards  painted. 

By  a  much  more  sensative  process  the  time  of  exposure  can  be  reduced 
to  from  3  to  5  minutes.  The  latter  process  is-  intended  generally  for 
pictures  that  are  afterwards  to  be  painted. 

If  applied  to  by  any  one  having  a  Solar  Camera,  I  will  take  great  plea- 
sure in  sending  them  those  processes  with  the  necessary  instruction  to 
produce  life-size  photographs  without  consuming  any  more  time  than  I 
do  myself. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  photogra- 
phers to  a  case  of  imposition  recently  practiced  upon  some,  by  au  indi- 
vidual named  Palmer,  who  I  have  been  informed  represents  himself  a 
travelling  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Solar  Camera.  His  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding has  been  in  those  cases  brought  to  notice  to  purchase  the  camera 
from  those  persons  who  have  been  duly  authorized  to  use  or  vend  them, 
and  afterwards,  to  dispose  of  them  at  an  advanced  price,  at  the  same 
time  charging  an  exhorbitant  fee  for  instructions  in  the  printing  process- 
es, and  in  the  use  of  the  camera.  Whereas  instructions  are  given  gratis 
to  purchasers,  together  with  a  license  to  use  the  instrument. 

In  cases  where  he  has  succeeded  in  making  sales,  he  has  induced  the 
purchasers  to  believe  that  a  license  is  not  at  all  necessary,  he  being  a 
legalized  agent. 

Such  is  not  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  under 
the  existing  patent  that  a  license  shall  be  granted  in  every  case  where 
the  Solar  Camera  is  lawfully  used.  D.  A.  Woodward; 

P.  S. — I  should  "have  stated  that  Palmer  in  the  first  place  purchased  a 
camera  from  me.  And  I  expended  much  time  in  teaching  him  to  use  it 
not  thinking  that  he  intended  afterwards  to  act  as  he  has.. 

D.  A.  W. 


"NOTES   ON    JUNIUS." 

Philadelphia,  March  16th,  1859. 
Mr.  Snellixg  : 

Dear  Sir — Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  P.  &  F.  A.  Journal  since 
its  commencement,  and  one  of  the  original  Photo,  of  this  city  or  any 
other,  I  am  naturally  interested  by  anything  worth  noticing  with  re^^ard 
to  the  art.  It  appears  that  for  sometime  past  Mr.  Root  has  been  your 
Phila.  correspondent,  to  whose  remarks  1  will  here  make  a  few  objections 
In  your  last  number  I  notice  a  ferocious  onslaught  on  all  those  who  may 
have  at  one  period  of  their  lives  pursued  some  other  business  or  pro- 
fession. When  one  considers  the  age  of  Photo,  and  its  discoveries,  and 
even  refers  to  Mr.  Root  as  writing  teacher  himself,  how  mean  appears  all 
such  strictures.  Mr.  Rehn  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  art  in  this  city, 
but  a  few  years  back  was  a  house  and  sign  painter.  Samuel  Cohner,  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  this  or  any  other  country,  now  at  Havana 
making  a  fortune,  so  his  friends  say,  was  a  sailor  before  the  mast  but  a 
few  years  past,  and  so  on,  ad  libitum. 

la  one  of  your  late  No.,  Me.  Root  could  not  understand  how  it  was. 
ihat  the  old  Root  Gallery  had  decayed.  Let  me  answer  that  question  : 
The  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  St.  Its  location,  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  past  the  Mayor's  office,  Station  house,  and  great  centre  of  all 
Thieves,  politicians  and  rogues  of  this  city,  hence  no  attractive  locality 
for  that  or  any  other  business,  which  has  all  gone  up  some  five  blocks, 
where  Mr.  Cook  likewise  has  gone.  In  my  experience  as  insructor  in 
Photo.  I  caa  assure  you  but  few  of  those  that  have  been  with  me  ever 
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ventured  into  the  busiueas,  lacking  as  they  knew  themaelvcs  the  natural 
acquiremeats  for  successful  operators.  So  yoa  will  find,  that  though 
there  may  be  exceptions,  that  those  who  practice  as  Photo,  for  a  liveli- 
hood have  the  qualities  that  will  at  least  eventually  make  good  artists. 
If  this  should  meet  your  approval,  you  will  please  publish  it  as  it  has 
the  approval  of  all  with  whom  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject.  Should 
you  desire  I  will  send  you  a  worthy  contribution. 

Yours,  H.  P. 


s 


JJersonal    anh    2lrt   Jnt^lligente. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  recent  decision  in  the  Cutting  Patbiw  has 
set  the  whole  Photographic  community  by  the  ears,  and  the  expressions 
as  to  the  result  have  been  as  various  as  the  minds  of  men.  Among  all 
the  arguments  offered  we  have  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  matter  as  it  now  stands  by  the  action  of  the  court  and  the  parties 
engaged  on  both  sides.  We  do  not  doubt,  in  the  least,  the  sincerity  of 
Ms.  BoGAKDUs  ia  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  part  in  the  matter,  but  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  cireumstauces  and  his  own  statements,  he  is  de- 
serving of  the  strongest  censure  for  the  course  he  says  he  pursued  ;  and 
that,  too,  on  grounds  perfectly  frivolous — so  frivolous  that  any  man  of 
sense  should  be  ashamed  of  them.  The  very  nature  of  his  reasons  for 
permitting  judgment  to  be  given  against  him  could  result  in  no  other 
result  on  our  part  than  that  we  have  taken,  and  we  repeat  that  so  long  as 
that  judgment  stands  upon  record.  Ma.  Cutting  can  insist  upon  payment 
of  patent  fees,  and  photographers  must  pay,  or  submit  to  expensive  law 
suits.  Yet  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  further  investigating  the  facts 
in  relation  to  the 

Usz  OF  THE  Br.osuDES  IN  CoLi.oDio}f. — We  did  not  feel  warranted  in 
urging  our  former  opinions  on  this  subject,  after  the  results  of  the  suit 
against  Mr.  BoGiKDUS,  without  better  evidence  thau  our  memory,  or  the 
vague  assertions  of  others  who  could  present  no  data  in  confirmation. 
We  chose,  therefore,  to  present  the  case  as  it  then  stood,  (as  it  still  .stands 
so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned)  until  such  time  as  we  could  thoroughly 
investigate  the  subject.  This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to 
confirm  the  opinions  we  had  always  expressed  pievlous  to  the  late  trial) 
by  recorded  facts. 

To  setile  the  matter  conclusively  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  us  to 
state  ;  that  by  referring  to  page  365  of  vol.  4  for  1852  of  our  Photogra- 
phic Art  Journal  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Archer,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Collodion  process,  recommends  the  use  of  bromides  in  collodion  in  his 
book  published  in  March  1852  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  American  patents  for  .glass  positives,  as  well  as 
for  more  coivenient  reference  in  the  future,  we  shall  present  all  the  evi- 
dence in  detail. 

Mr.  Cutting  took  out  his  patent — which  had  been  applied  for  about 
six  months  previous — July  4,  1853.  While  the  patent  was  pending,  Mr. 
Pealb,  the  examiner,  consulted  us  for  evidence,  and  we  forwarded  him 
our  files  of  La  Lumiere — then  the  only  Photographic  publication  in 
Europe — he  previously  possessed  copies  of  our  Journal.  That  his  exami- 
nations could  not  have  been  very  thorough  the  sequel  will  show.  We 
will  begin  with  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  glass.  In  investigating  the 
subject  we  find  the  volumes  of  Oar  Journal  contain  all  the  requisite 
evidence. 

By  referring  to  page  213  vol.  2  (1851)  we  find  the  following,  which  we 
extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Photographic  Society. 

"M.  Lemactre — Believing  that  an  evidence  of  the  first  efforts  of  M. 
Niepce  at  the  dawn  of  heliography  would  be  calculated  to  interest  you, 
I  have  brought  some  proofs  of  the  heliographic  impression  made  upon 
plates  of  pewter,  and  which  were  shown,  for  the  same  reason  as  at  the 
present  time,  in  1827. — ^M.  Lemaitre  placed  a  carton  upon  the  table. 

"  M.  Gandin. — It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  M.  Niepce  had  not  made 
proofs  upon  paper  before  M.  Talbot. 

"President — The  whole  of  the  discovery  consists  in  the  fixation  of 
the  images  of  the  camera.  Whether  this  be  upon  plates  of  pewter,  of 
silver,  or  metal  of  any  kind  ;  the  merit  of  the  discovery  centres  in  M. 
Niepce.  At  a  later  period  were  the  process  upon  glass  obtained,  and 
perhaps  the  acquisition  of  them  upon  other  materials  will  be  effected  ; 
yet  the  essential  feature  is  always  the  same. 


"  M.  Lemaitke — M.  Niepce  had  made  proof  on  glass  about  the  same  time 
as  tipon  pewter." 

The  &i-st  published  account  of  the  use  of  glass  in  photography  will  be 
found  in  the  riiilosophical  Transactions,  Part  I,  18-10,  in  a  memoir  by  Sir 
John  llerschel,  entitled  "  On  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  rays  of  the  Solar 
Spectrum  on  Preparations  of  Silver  and  other  Substances."  These  ex- 
periments were  made  in  1839.  The  process  on  glass  given  in  this  me- 
moir, will  be  found  on  page  233,  vol.  1  (1851),  and  page  138,  vol.  4 
(1852),  Photographic  Art  Journal.  It  is  interesting,  but  too  long  for  in- 
sertion here.  Of  course  these  experiments  led  to  others,  and  finally  to 
the  adoption  of  a  film  of  albumen  on  the  glass  plate.  On  June  25,  ISaOi 
the  United  States  granted  letters  patent  to  James  A.  Whipple  and  Wit. 
B.  Jones  for  making  photographic  pictures  on  glass.  It  will  be  under- 
siood  that  if  this  patent  could  be  sustained  all  other  subsequent  patents, 
including  Cutting's,  would  be  worthless,  and  as  we  have  been  frequently 
asked  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Whipple's  advertisement  in  our  last  number 
we  will  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  simply  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  late  decision  in  the  bromide  patent.  Up  to  ihe  present  time  we  had 
supposed  that  Mr.  Whipple  was  indeed  the  originator  of  the  albiimen 
process,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Whipple's  application  of 
that  substance  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of  its  ever  having  been 
applied  before  ;  but  we  find  on  page  45  of  vol.  1,  (January,  1851,)  P.  A. 
Journal,  the  following  : 

"  Glass  plates  coated  with  various  liquids  capable  of  leaving  an  organ- 
ic film,  on  drying,  have  as  yet  proved  most  successful. — Albumen  is  now 
generally  used ;  ii  was  introduced  bg  M.  Nibpce  de  Saint  Y^ctor,  who 
published  in  the  ZECKNOLOGiSTE/or  1848  the  melnod  of  applying  it]"  See 
also  page  140,  vol.  4,  P.  A.  Journal  (1852). 

These  facts  ought  to  settle  the  questions  of  glass  and  albumen.  Thg 
bromides  were  used  ia  albumen  during  the  first  year  of  its  introduction 
(1848);  page  140  and  160,  vol.  4,  P.  A.  Journal. 

Collodion  as  a  photographic  agent  was  introduced  by  F.  ScoiT  ArchEji 
in  September,  1850,  his  process  being  given  in  a  pamphlet  of  that  date, 
but  which  is  now  out  of  print.  Mr.  Archer's  process  was  subsequently 
variously  modified  by  Le  Gray  and  others. 

lu  March,  1852,  Mr.  Archer  published  a  new  "Manual  of  the  Collo- 
dion Process."  In  that  work  he  says  divers  modifications  of  the  process 
have  been  published  for  the  preparation  of  the  collodion  with  the  iodide 
of  silver,  but  they  differ  very  little  and  do  not  offer  any  advantages.  A 
small  quantity  of  bromide  or  of  fluoride  oi  potassium,  &c.,  can  be  added 
to  the  solution.  A  portion  of  this  manual  we  published  in  our  December 
number,  1852,  vol.  4,  page  365,  P.  A.  Journal. 

It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vol.  23, 
page  422  (1852),  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  May  26th,  1852, 
Dr.  Rand  stated  that  Dr.  Cresson  applied  the  bromide  of  potassium  to  the 
collodion  film  with  marked  success. 

M.  Labordb  experimented  upon  the  bromides  of  potassium,  cadmium, 
iron,  zinc,  &c.,  prior  to  October,  1853,  but  as  he  gives  no  dates  His  state- 
ments are  of  no  value  to  us  in  this  controversy  ;  we  think,  however,  we 
have  given  sufficient  evidence  to  settle  the  matter  conclusively  so  far  as 
the  date  of  the  Cutting  patent  goes.  In  order  to  sustain  the  patent  in 
another  action  Mr .  Cutting  will  have  to  prove  his  invention  prior  to 
March,  1852. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  organization  of  "  The  AMERiciN 
Photographjcal  Society,"  the  proceedings  of  the  first  four  meetiiigs  of 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  This  organization  has  been  made 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  has  taken  the  proper  course  to  secure  all  the  ma- 
terial for  a  permanent  and  useful  society.  That  it  will  take  rank  with 
the  first  societies  of  Europe  none  can  doubt,  who  read  the  names  of  the 
well  known  scientific  men  connected  -with  it.  Four  meetings  have  now 
been  held— the  last  attended  by  over  sixty  gentlemen— and  the  proceed- 
ings have  been  of  a  character  and  usefulness  of  the  highest  order .  The 
proceedings  of  the  future  meetings  will  be  regularly  reported  in  full  for 
this  Journal.  As  the  regular  meetings  take  place  on  the  second  Monday 
of  each  month,  and  as  we  are  desirous  of  being  as  early  in  the  field  as 
any  of  our  contemporaries  in  making  these  proceedings  public  we  think 
we  shall  change  our  day  of  publication  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month. 
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TV.  V.  AxDERSox — We  priutcd  our  modifications  of  the  Carbon  Process 
in  our  December  (1858)  number,  liuprovemeuts  and  modilicatious  are 
constantly  being  suggested,  none  of  which  have  been  successful.  Be- 
sides those  we  have  published  and  are  publishing,  the  two  following  are 
good: 

Mr.  Seely  says,  "  instead  of  carbon,  or  a  pigment  in  powder,  I  have 
used  a  water  extract  of  logwood.  The  solid  extract  may  be  procured  in 
drug  stores,  and  when  dissolved  in  water  and  lil'crcd,  is  to  be  added  in 
pr-iper  quantity  to  the  bi-chromate  and  gum.  A  precipitate  is  formed 
from  bi-chromate  and  logwood,  which  is  of  a  fine  black,  and  readily  in- 
corporates with  the  mixture-.  »  •  *  Instead  of  the  extract  of  log- 
wood other  extracts  may  be  used,  or  solutions  of  certain  colors  in  acids 
or  allialis." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  suggests,  first,  spreading  the  mixture  of  bichrom- 
atc  and  gum  on  the  paper,  drying,  then  dusting  over  iit  the  carbon,  and 
lastly  giving  it  another  coating  of  the  bi-chromate  and  gum. 

Mr.  Vaxce  has  fitted  up  new  rooms  iu  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  since  the 
fire.  The  following  description  of  them  we  take  from  the  Daily  Times 
of  that  city. 

We  are  disposed  to  boast  occasionally  of  our  progress  a<3  a  State  in 
eyerything  that  is  truly  great,  and  to  feel  a  natural  pride  in  the  wonder- 
ful perfection  that  we  have  reached  in  the  world  of  ihe  curious  and 
beautiful.  We  certainly  have  many  things  of  our  own  doing  which  are 
not  surpassed  anywhere,  and  now  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  what  we 
have  no  hesitaiioQ  in  pronouncing  the  finest  daguerreotype  and  photo- 
graph gallery  in  the  world,  at  present  fitting  up  in  this  city  by  E.  H. 
Vance.  Familiarity  with  the  leading  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  from  information  on  the  subject  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  such  affairs  in  Europe,  induces  us  to  say  that  Vance  has  sur- 
passed the  world  in  his  new  gallery,  now  almost  finished,  in  Grogan's 
building,  corner  of  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  streets. 

There  are  no  less  than  eight  elegantly  finished  reception  rooms  and 
twelve  operating  rooms  used  in  the  business.  The  premises  occupy  two 
stories  of  the  building,  the  size  of  each  story  being  C8  by  44  feet.  On 
the  lower  story  is  the  principal  show  room,  which  is  worthy  of  the  visits 
of  our  citizens.  Its  arrangement  is  the  most  complete  we  ever  saw,  and 
the  display  of  pictures  truly  beautiful.  There  are  ladies'  sitting  and 
toilet  rooms,  where  family  parties  may  go  with  a  perfect  assurance  of 
privacy,  and  the  premises  are  so  arranged  that  there  are  at  least  three 
distinct  galleries,  each  separate  from  the  other.  Magnificent  chandeliers, 
lace  curtains,  orlet  carpets  and  the  richest  style  of  furniture,  seem  to  re- 
mind spectators  that  tliey  arc  rather  beholding  the  interior  of  a  palace 
than  a  photographic  gallery  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  two  distinct 
entrances  to  the  upper  story,  and  the  operating  rooms  are  all  divided 
into  branches  for  daguerreotypes,  ambrotypes  and  photograplis,  respec- 
tively. The  Beusley  water  and  a  dozen  sinks  are  distributed  around- 
An  excellent  precaution  against  fire  has  been  adopted  in  the  chemical 
apartments.  The  walls  and  floor  are  lined  with  sheet  iron  and  zinc,  so 
that  no  accident  from  a  spirit  lamp  can  again  destroy  the  place  by  fire. 
This  is  a  new  feature,  and  we  believe  entirely  original  with  Mr.  Vance. 

The  arrangements  for  all  kinds  of  pictures  within  the  range  of  this 
already  multiplied  art,  are  all  complete.  For  photographs  there  are 
large  and  small  rooms,  and  sinks  for  perfecting  pictures  unsurpassed  in 
any  city.  Photographs  poorly  washed  quickly  fade  ;  so  Vance  has  a 
large  tank  expressly  for  this  branch  of  the  business.  Life-size  photo- 
graphs, painted  to  the  perfection  of  portraits,  are  produced  from  mina- 
tures  of  a  locket  size,  which  is  really  an  astonishing  triumph  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  art  within  a  few  years.  In  short,  tliere  is  everything  pro- 
vided to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  superiof  style,  and  having  just  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  conflagration,  we  deem  it  due  to  the 
energy  and  determination  of  Mr.  Vance,  to  call  public  attention  to  his 
new  and  magnificent  establishment.  It  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
every  evening  very  shortly,  and  those  who  pride  tliomselves  on  the  hand- 
some way  tilings  are  done  in  California,  will  be  able  to  see  something 
worthy  their  attention, 

Sio.  E.  M.  Aui-ET.— After  a  four  years  absence,  in  body  but  not  in 
mind,  our  old  friend  from  Havana  dropped  in  upon  Us  a  day  or  two 
since,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Photographic  Art,  and  to  leave 


his  bright  smile  upon  us.  We  always  feel  better,  in  body  and  niiiuli 
after  the  visits  of  a  gentleman,  particularly  such  a  one  as  Sig.  Aii,et. 
SiG  AuLET  had  the  kindness  to  show  us  his  improved  new  style  of  colored 
Ambrotypes — the  background  being  formed  by  variously  colored  ghiss, 
while  the  figure  is  artistically  painted,  foiming  a  pleasing  portrait  which 
cannot  but  be  popular  with  the  people.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  with 
the  introduction  af  these  portraits  our  friend's  business  has  inereasi  d  to 
such  an  ex  tent  that  he  is  obliged  to  open  a  larger  gallery  and  increase 
the  number  of  operating  rooms. 

J,  Rogers. — We  do  not  see  how  such  a  state  of  things  caii  be  reme- 
died so  long  as  we  have  so  many  tinkers  and  cobblers  in  the  ranks  of 
Photography.  Those  who  are  capable  of  doing  so,  must  form  the  pub- 
lic taste  to  a  higher  standard,  give  their  cordial  support  to  our  national 
as  well  as  to  local  Photographic  societies,  and  let  time  work  the  change 
for  the  better. 

We  have  not  "  bursied  our  boiler''''  as  "some  say,"  as  you  will  perceive 
by  this  i.^sue,  A  "  small  flue  collapsed,"  but  the  damages  have  been 
repaired,  and  our  steamer  is  again  under  full  headway,  with  an  improved 
safety-valve  attachment,  and  will  hereafter  make  her  regular  trips  to 
both  domestic  and  foreign  ports,  ladened  with  richer  freight  of  domestic 
and  foreign  manufactare.  The  table  of  intellectual  entertainment  will 
also  be  better  spread,  the  ornamental  portion  in  the  most  artistic  taste. 
We  see  by  the  English  journals  that  claims  are  made  to  a  process  Jor 
printing  in  colors  by  the  carbon  process.  By  reference  to  our  December 
number  (1858)  it  will  be  seen  that  we  produced  these  jHctures  among 
our  first  attempts  at  chromate  printing. 

Our  friend  Fasset  of  Chicago  has  obtained  a  metropoliton  reputation. 
The  New  York  Daily  Times  gives  him  the  following  notice.  Having  seen 
the  pictures  referred  to  We  can  fully  endorse  the  critics  opinion. 

Photography. — The  ordinary  portrait-painter,  unless  he  can  speedly 
become  extra-ordinary,  is  likely  to  be  pushed  from  his  vocation  by  the  re- 
markable progress  everywhere  making  in  the  art  of  Photography,  which 
gives  us  now  a  far  more  life-like  and  satisfactory  picture  than  can  possibly 
be  produced  by  any  ariist,  except  he  be  one  of  much  more  than  common 
skill  and  talent.  We  had  supposed,  too,  that  New  York  was  preeminent 
iu  this  new  art,  but  solne  photographs  which  we  have  seen  recently  from 
BosLon,  and  others  which  Mr.  Fassett  of  Chicago  called  to  show  to  us 
suggest  the  doubt,  whether  other  ci'ies  are  not  quite  as  much  favored  in 
this  respect  as  ourselves.  Especially  were  we  not  prepared  to  find  that 
a  branch  of  art  of  so  very  recent  a  growth  had  reached  such  perfeotion 
as,  judging  from  these  Chicago  photographs,  it  has  done  at  the  West. 
Those  shown  to  us  are,  as  mere  photographs,  very  fine,  and  being  finished 
in  water-colors — by  Mrs.  Fassett,  we  understood — both  with  boldness  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  thus  acquire  a  new  value  as  very  attractive  pictures. 
AVithout  meaning  to  decide  upon  the  respective  merits  of  difierent  artists 
in  different  places,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  those  in  Chicago  do  not 
mean  to  be  left  behind,  either  in  the  skillful  use  of  the  instrument  or  care- 
ful finish  of  the  picture. 

Our  Illustrations  for  this  month  will  fully  indicate  the  style  in  whici 
they  will  hereafter  be  got  up  for  the  Journal.  "  The  Lords'  Prayer,  and 
The  Game  of  Checkers"  were  printed  for  us  by  Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black 
of  Boston,  and  are  copies  of  two  very  fine  popular  engravings.  Had 
these  been  done  in  time  we  should  have  commenced  our  XII  volume  with 
the  month  of  March,  but  they  were  not,  and  the  consequence  was  not 
only  our  being  obliged  to  delay  its  commencement  till  the  present  month 
but  the  loss  of  all  the  work  and  money  we  had  spent  upon  the  typogra- 
phic portion  of  the  number.  Hereafter  the  Illustrations  will  be  executed 
by  Mr.  Oscar  J.  Wallis,  and  he  is  too  well  known  as  a  most  skillful  artist 
for  any  to  doubt  that  our  future  pictures  will  be  of  the  highest  order. 

Our  AiiKANGEMENTS  for  the  future  will  enable  us,  we  hope,  to  push  our 
publication  with  more  vigor.  We  have  had  trouble  of  many  kinds  during 
the  last  year,  and  if  a  certain  portion  of  our  subscribers  had  acted  justly 
by  us  we  should  have  bravely  weathered  the  storm ;  but  we  shall  not 
"  give  up  the  ship"  as  long  as  there  is  a  "  shot  in  the  locker"  or  '•  a  plauk 
left ;"  as  this  number  proves  both  to  friends  and  enemies.  Those  who 
want  the  Journal,  however,  will  have  to  pay  according  to  our  terms — 
cash  in  advance  or  they  do  not  get  it,  we  are  now  iu  a  position  to  be 
"  stifl  "  in  this  respect,  and  we  will  be. 
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c;  called  attention  in  a  recent  num- 
Der  to  a  series  of  Stereoscopic 
views  of  the  Interiors  of  tiie 
Cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
Bristol,  &c.,  by  Mr.  William 
Russell  Sedgfield,  observing  tliat 
''=1=-^- rliey  possess  extraordinary  merit. 
''  Pij  The  following  letter  from  that 
gentleman  describint>-  how  they 
w  re  taken  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  interest  : 
'  Dear  Sir  : — As  you  think 
"^^'^^  ome  account  of  the  way  in  which 
S-.-!^^  my  Cathedral  Interiors  were  tak- 
^^^  en  would  be  interesting  to  your 
'^^  readers,  I  will  try  to  satisfy  you. 
I  am  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  begin  my  description — there  is  so 
little  variation  from  tUe  ordinary  collodion  process,  as  used  for 
Landscapes. 

"  It  is  of  course  essential  that  all  the  materials  should  be  of 
the  best,  and  in  the  best  order;  the  nitrate  bath  neutral,  and 
the  collodion  freshly  iodized,  if  with  iodide  of  potassium.  I 
have  used  a  cadmium  iodizer,  and  also  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
and  perhaps  the  last  is  the  best.  The  collodion  should  be 
rather  thick  to  enable  ir  to  retain  its  moisture  for  a  longer  time, 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  when  the  exposure  is  prolonged. 
A  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  than  usual  also  assists  this  object, 
though  I  have  never  tried  so  much  as  recommend.  The  sensi- 
tiveness diminishes  from  the  moment  it  is  removed  from  the  bath, 
a  fact  which  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  using 
a  Latimer  Clark  arrangement,  for  when  the  first  picture  is  ex- 
posed for  a  minute  or  more,  it  is  found  that  to  obtain  the  same 
intensity  in  the  second  au  addition  of  from  a  quarter  to  a 'sixth, 
sometimes  even  more,  is  required  to  the  time.  I  mention  this 
to  show  the  importance  of  having  a  collodion  which  will  retain 
its  moisture,  and  also  that  as  short  a  time  as  possible  should  be 
allowed  between  the  preparation  and  development. 

"  For  developing  I  simply  use  pyro-gallic  acid  with  acetic 
acid,  and  about  half  the  usual  quantity  of  water.  The  quanti- 
ty of  acid  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  without  fogging;  the 
exact  amount  is  obtained  by  experiment,  as  it  varies  greatly  in 
strength  at  different  shops.  The  picture  of  course  takes  a  long 
time  to  cotne  out,  and  the  pyro-gallic  should  be  removed  asoften 
as  it  becomes  discolored.  I  have  been  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  over  some  of  my  plates. 

"I  use  two  of  Ros,s'  single  lenses,  4|  ins.  focus,  and  3^  ins. 
apart — both  the  pictures  being  taken  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  plate.  The  sliding  arrangement  in  which  they  are  taken 
one  after  the  other  does  not  answer  well  with  long  exposures, 
partly  for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  and  partly  because  the 
shadows  have  time  to  move  very  perceptibly  in  two  or  three 
minutes. 

"  My  pictures  were  exposed  on  the  average  from  five  to  eight 
minutes  each.  I  find  that  the  figures  introduced  into  some  of 
them  have  been  a  puzzle  to  many,  and  I  have  been  asked  if  they 
were  dummies,  or  lay  figures  dressed  up.  It  is  not,  however, 
difficult  to  find  iiersons  who  can  stand  for  five  minutes,  and  in 
the  darker  subjects  I  did  not  attempt  them. 

"  Most  of  our  Cathedrals  have  some  suitable  place  in  an  en- 
closed yard,  or  in  the  Crypt,  with  a  pump  and  sink,  where  ope- 
rations may  be  carried  on.  If  sucli  is  not  accessible,  the  tent 
should  be  as  near  tlie  door  as  possible.  It  will  hardly  do  to 
open  a  collodion  bottle  in  the  body  of  the  building.  On  one 
occasion,  when  I  did  so,  the  smell  was  soon'  perceptible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
congregation  which  soon  after  asseuibled.  The  Verger  was  in 
a  friglit  lest  he  should  be  called  tq  aacomifc  tor  it.  Nothing 
happened  however,  but  I  have  beeq  mqre  careful  since. 

"  So  niueli  for  tlie  Cathedral  Interiors,  Will  you  now  allow 
me,  if  the  subject  is  not  quite  a  bore,  to  make  afev/  remarks  ou 
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the  Stereoscopic  Angle.  When  an  illustrious  editor  first  posi- 
tively recommends  the  separation  of  the  lenses  to  be  increased 
in  regular  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  object,  afterwards 
as  positively  declares  that  2|  ins.  is  infallibly  correct  in  all 
cases,  and  lastly,  that  a  few  inches  more  or  less  don't  signify, 
(vide  Phrdngrajphic  Notes,)  his  admiring  readers  must  be  puzzled 
what  to  think.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  21  in.  theory  sup- 
poses that  when  we  look  at  a  view  we  are  taken  blindfold  to 
the  point  selected,  and  our  heads  inserted  in  a  vice  or  head- 
rest before  we  are  allowed  to  see  what  we  shall  see  Instead 
of  this,  liowever,  we  walk  about,  move  our  heads,  and  take  a 
pace  or  two  to  the  right  or  left,  as  if  to  look  round  an  object  or 
give  it  greater  stereoscopic  effect.  Now,  by  taking  a  little 
larger  angle,  au  advantage  of  the  satne  kind  is  gained,  without 
removing  the  two  stations  nearly  as  far  apart  as  your  first  theory 
would  require;  and  my  conclusion  is,  that  the  distance  is  not  a 
question  of  mathematical  rule,  but  of  judgment  and  experience, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  practically  discovered  long  ago  by 
most  takers  of  stereoscopic  slides.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
objects  are  thus  reduced  in  apparent  size.  There  is  always 
something  in  the  picture"  which  guides  us  to  a  tolerably  correct 
opinion,  and  unless  the  separation  has  tjeen  excessive,  in  which 
case  taste  or  experience  have  been  wanting,  I  do  not  thiidv  that 
a  little  larger  angle  will  give  a  less  correct  idea  of  an  object, 
the  size  and  all  the  surroundings  of  which  are  quite  strange, 
than  by  taking  exactly  2\  ins. 

'•  I  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Gutch's  recent  letters. 
I  know  well  nearly  ad  the  places  he  mentions  in  Cornwall,  hav- 
ing footed  it  through  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  don't  think 
there  is  a  pleasanter  tour  for  a  pedestrian  in  England.  It  has 
a  great  advantage  over  many  better-known  jilaces,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nuii'.erous  big  hotels  and  little  guides,  which  are 
such  a  nuisance.  Such  at  least  was  my  experience,  though 
others  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  fortunate.  Who  would  not 
prefer  scrambling  with  a  companion  over  and  about  the  rocks 
at  Treryn  Castle,  wondering  which  of  the  fifty  likely-looking 
stones  could  be  the  Logan  Stone,  and  perhaps  leaving  the  place 
without  having  succeeded  in  it,  as  was  our  fate,  to  being  pro- 
menaded about  by  two  or  three  dirty  little  boys,  according  to 
the  approved  method  of  viewing  such  things.  I  remember 
when  staying  at  one  of  the  village  inns,  we  went  out  for  a  dip 
in  the  sea,  before  breakfast,  and  on  returning  to  complete  our 
toilets  found  the  landlady's  four  children  all  sound  asleep  in  our 
beds,  tasting,  I  dare  say,  an  unusual  luxury. 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gutch  in  thinking  that  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  is  at  Tol-pedenpenwith,  about  two  miles  from  the  Laud's 
End;  indeed,  between  this  and  Treryn  Castle  is  considered  the 
finest  coast  scenery  in  England.  The  Lizard  district  also  would 
afford  numerous  excellent  stations  for  a  photographer.  The 
Devil's  Frying-pan,  at  Cadgwith,  would  furnish  an  enterprising 
artist  with  an  extraordinary  picture,  taken  from  a  rock,  dry  at 
low  water,  and  only  to  be  reached  with  a  boat,  out. "  'e  the 
opening.  A  wall  of  black  serpentine,  through  an  a. /way  in 
which  is  seen  a  bit  of  pebbly  beach,  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
Scarcely  anything  in  Cornwall  struck  me  more  than  this,  as  I 
passed  outside  in  a  boat. 

"  I  need  not  enter  into   further  particulars.     Murray's  hand- 
book for    Cornwall,   and  White's  ^Valk  from   London   to   the 
Land's  End,  are  good  books  for  au  intending  visitor  to  consult. 
The  first  indeed  should  be  a  knapsack  companion. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  W.  R.  Sedgfiei.d." 

It  appears  from  the  above  particuhirs  that  Mr .  SedgGeld  has 
taken  his  beaut.ful  Interiors  by  the  usual  negative  collodion 
process,  and  in  a  camera  fitted  with  a  pair  of  single  view  lenses, 
mounted  3^  ins.  apart — the  exposure  varying  from  five  to  eight 
minutes.  No  particular  difliculties  appear  to  have  occurred  in 
the  manipulation.  The  information  given  in  the  above  letter 
will  no  duubt  encourage  many  amateurs  to  try  this  interesting 
applicatiou  of  photography,  one  which  has  hitherto  been  coit- 
sidered  to  involve  no  common  difficulties.  Alcoholic  collodion 
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ill  no  doubt  be  the  ri;i,ht   thing  for  this  work,  and  the    tent 
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described  in  the  article  in  this  number  headed  "  Advice  to   Be- 
ginners" will  be  fonnd  very  portable  and  convenient. 

With  respect  to  a  certain  "iilustrious  editor"'  and  his  remarks 
on  tlie  Stereoscopic  Angle.  Mr.  Rnskin  said  the  other  day 
that  "  Truth  IS  a  Polygon,  presenting  various  faces,  and  that 
it  was  not  nntil  a  man  had  walked  completely  round  a  subject 
and  contradicted  himself  at  least  three  times,  that  his  opinion 
was  worth  having."  The  question  of  the  Stereoscopic  Anu'le 
is  one  having  many  faces  Do  we  wish  to  see  things  in  the 
stereoscope  exactly  as  we  see  them  in  nature,  the  image  in  the 
stereoscope  subtending  the  same  angle  as  the  natural  olijocts, 
and  the  optic  axes  converging  in  the  stereoscope  at  the  same 
angles  as  in  nature,  then  the  stations  must  be  2|  ins.  apart,  and 
the  pictures  must  be  viewed  through  the  same  lenses  as  those 
with  which  they  were  taken,  and  be  placed  at  the  same  distance 
from  those  lenses  ;  in  which  case  near  objects  will  appear  in  re-j 
lief  and  distant  objects  will  have  no  relief,  any  more  than  in 
natural  vision.  This  is  truth  No.  1,  or  one  side  of  the  ]iolygon. 
Do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  thnt  natural  objects  have 
relief,  that  distant  mountaiu  ranges,  for  instance,  are  not  like 
paintings  upon  a  flat  board,  as  they  appear  in  natural  vision, 
but  rugged  masses  of  "chen>ical  precipitate,"  (a  slap  at  the  an- 
ti-Ponncy  gentlemen,)  separated  by  awful  chasms,  or  encircling 
smiling  vallies,  and  thrown  up  in  ridges  miles  in  advance  one  of 
the  other,  aud  so  on;  do  we  wish  on  viewing  such  things  in  the 
stereoscope  to  perceive  relief  among  objects  which  we  know  have 
relief,  then  we  must  take  the  advice  of  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
given  in  his  interesting  letter  in  No.  58,  and  take  the  stations 
possibly  hundreds  of  yards  apart.  Tliis  will  be  another  side  of 
the  polygon,  or  truth  No.  2.  And  so  on,  through  other  ])bases 
of  this  question.  If  then  an  "illustrious  editor,"  viewing  the 
question  from  different  points,  and  starting  in  every  case  with  a 
different  problem,  should  appear  to  arrive  at  inconsistent  re- 
sults, we  can  only  say  that  such  inconsistency  is  only  apparent, 
and  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  geometry  of  the  va- 
rious problems  discussed 

Nevertheless,  in  the  matter  of  the  stereoscope,  although  the 
distance  between  the  stations  may  be  a  matter  of  taste,  or  one 
in  which  latitude  is  allowable  according  to  the  end  to  be  gained, 
yet  the  mode  of  viewing  and  mounting  the  pictures  is  not  arbi- 
trary, and  the  way  in  which  this  is  generally  managed  is  wrong. 
Take  for  instance  one  of  Mr.  Sedgfield's  slides,  and  view  it  in 
an  ordinary  stereoscope;  the  cathedral  looks  about  si.^  inches 
high,  the  columns  about  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  the  great  east 
window  at  the  far  end  a  space  which  you  could  reach  and  cover 
with  a  halfpenny  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  in 
short  the  whole  thing  is  dwarfed  to  a  ridiculously  small  size  ; 
but  small  as  it  is  there  is  certainly  relief,  and  that  has  hitherto 
satisfied  people.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  reason  why 
the  common  stereoscope  dwarfs  everything  seen  through  it,  be- 
cause the  defect  is  not  due  to  the  distance  between  the  stations, 
for  the  same  pictures  viewed  in  a  properly  constructed  instru- 
ment convey  the  impression  of  something  like  natural  size  and 
distance.  The  reason  is,  first,  because  the  pictures  are  taken 
with  lenses  4i  ins.  focus,  and  viewed  through  lenses  6  ins.  focus, 
so  that  by  l)en)g  placed  further  from  the  eye  in  the  stereoscope 
than  they  are  from  the  lens  in  the  camera  about  one-third  part 
of  the  avgiUa?-  magnitude  of  the  objects  is  lost;  and  secondly, 
that  in  consequence  of  using  semi-lenses  in  the  stereoscope, 
which  displace  the  images  and  cause  them  to  overlap  at  a  few 
inches  distance  from  the  nose,  the  optic  axes  have  to  be  inclined 
inwards  e.Kcessively,  while  in  viewing  a  natural  scene  they  are 
nearly  parallel,  and  this  excessive  convcrgency  of  the  optic  axes 
in  the  stereo.scope  causes  things  to  appear  as  if  they  were  quite 
close  to  the  spectator.  The  result  is  as  we  have  described;  aud 
in  pictures  viewed  in  the  common  stereoscope  and  mounted  in 
the  ordinary  way  tilings  are  dwarfed  to  a  Lilliputian  size. 

The  way  to  obviate  tliis  evil  is  simple  enough.  Mount  the 
pictures  so  that  the  .same  most  distant  object  in  each  is  2.^  ins. 
apart;  au'l  then  view  them  through  the  whole  lenses  with  vvhich 
they  were  taken.  The  difference  in  the  effect  is  so  extraordina- 
ry that  no  one  who  has  once  perceived  it  would  again  care  to 
,    use  a  commou  stereoscope   with  prismatic  lenses.     We  do  not 


hesitate  to  say  that  the  semi-lenses  introduced  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  are  entirely  wrong  in  principle,  while  the  true  princi- 
ple consists  in  using  whole  lenses  in  the  stereo.scope  2|-  ins.  from 
centre  to  centre,  the  pictures  being  mounted  so  that  the  same 
most  distant  object  in  each  is  not  more  than  2i  ins.  apart.  This 
has  been  clearly  proved  in  Notes  No.  30,  and  in  our  Dictionary 
of  Photography.  All  who  have  tried  the  plan  are  delighted 
with  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pressing  practical  importance  that 
the  plan  should  be  generally  adopted.  No  one  can  form  an 
idea  of  what  the  stereoscope  is  capable  until  he  has  tried  the 
experiment. 

The  following  illustration  will   afford  a  popular  notion  of  the 
effect  produced  by  adopting  the  above  plan  : 

Supjjose  the  view  to  include  a  distant  object,  as  a  ship  on  the 
extreme  horizon.  On  looking  at  that  object  the  optic  axes  are 
parallel;  they  must  therefore  be  parallel  when  directed  towards 
the  images  of  the  sliip  in  the  stereoscope.  To  accomplish  this, 
mount  the  pictures  so  that  the  ship  in  one  shall  be  2^  ins.  from 
the  ship  in  the  other,  (no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  picture 
the  ship  occurs,  whether  in  the  centre  or  at  the  sides,)  and  view 
the  pictures  through  whole  lenses  placed  2^  ins.  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  with  their  axes  parallel,  as  in  the  stereocopic  camera. 
The  optic  axes  when  directed  towards  the  images  of  the  ship 
will  then  be  parallel,  just  as  they  are  in  nature,  and  the  two 
images  will  be  united  with  perfect  ease,  (for  tiiere  is  nothing  so 
easy  as  to  unite  two  images  when  the  optic  axes  are  parallel — 
it  is  done  without  an  effort — but  an  effort  is  required  aud  a  dif- 
ficulty introduced  when  the  optic  axes  converge.)  The  ship 
will  therefore  appear  in  the  stereoscope  to  be  miles  away,  just  as 
it  does  in  nature.  You  cannot  stretch  out  your  hand  and  take 
hold  of  it  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  or  touch  it  with  a  yard 
measure.  Next  mount  the  pictures  and  view  them  in  the  usual 
way;  that  is  to  say,  mount  them  so  that  the  ship  in  one  picture 
is  2|  ins.  from  the  ship  in  the  otiier,  while  the  centres  of  the 
lenses  of  vvhich  the  semi-lenses  are  a  part,  are  3^  ins.  apart  or 
more.  '  On  uniting  the  images  in  the  stereoscope  the  optic  axes 
will  now  converge  towards  a  point  distant  about  30  ins.  from 
the  nose;  and  since  we  judge  of  distance  by  the  convergeuey  of 
the  optic  axes  the  ship  will  appear  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
spectator,  at  the  same  time  that  the  nearer  objects  of  the  pic- 
ture will  appear  to  be  still  nearer  him;  and  hence  will  arise  a 
model-like  effect. 

If  then  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures  are  mounted  in  the 
manner  which  we  recommend,  the  most  distant  olijects  can  be 
sent  back  to  any  distance,  while  the  nearer  objects  will  take  a 
position  nearer  to  the  spectator,  depending  on  the  distance 
which  has  been  taken  between  the  stations.  At  the  same  time 
by  using  whole  lenses  in  the  stereoscope  of  the  same  focal  length 
as  tiioso  with  which  the  pictures  were  taken  (and  fixing  Ihem 
with  f/ieir  axes  strictly  parallel,)  the  angular  magnitude  of  the 
objects  in  the  picture  will  remain  the  same  as  in  nature. 

But  these  remarks  are  only  intended  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
comprehension  of  tne  true  principles  of  tlie  lenticular  stereo- 
scope. The  subject  is  discussed  fully,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams, 
in  Tfoles  No.  30,  and  also  in  our  Photographic  Dictionary,  and 
to  those  articles  the  reader  is  referred.  The  theory  is  simple, 
the  experiment  easily  tried,  and  the  result  finer  than  any  one 
who  has  not  tried  the  experiment  would  be  prepared  to  expect. 
Wc  can  do  no  more  than  urge  this  matter  strongly  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  notice  of  the  public.  If  people  are  content  with 
seeing  things  in  the  stereoscope  on  a  diminutive  scale,  all  we  can 
say  is — more's  the  pity. 


The  crystals  of  bi-chromate  of  potass  are  not  affected  by 
light;  but  the  mixed  solution  of  bi-chromate  with  organic  mat- 
ter is  sensitive  to  light,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  blue  color  obtainedby  bleaching  positives  with  bi-chlor- 
ide  of  mercury  is  due  to  chloride  of  silver,  reduced  to  sub- 
chloride  by  exposure  to  light.  After  bleaching  a  positive  with 
bi-chloride  of  mercury  apply  to  it  a  saturated  solution  of  bro- 
mide of  patassium;  this  will  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver  and 
prevent  the  blueness.  Bromide  of  mercury,  should  any  be  pro- 
duced, is  white  and  insoluble. 
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ALBUM ENIZED 


From  Ffiotogr-aphic  JVotes. 

PAPER    PRIMING, 


Printing  upon  alburaeuized  paper  is  an  operation  in  wliicl) 
many  of  our  readers  are  uo  doubt  much  interested.  Tlie  object 
in  this  method  of  printing  is  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the 
paper,  at  the  same  time  that  the  blacks  are  vigorous,  and  of  a 
rich  chesnut  tint.  In  order  to  obtain  proofs  of  this  kind  it  has 
now  become  a  common  practice  to  tone  with  alkaline  chloride 
of  gold,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  prints  in  a  bath  of  fresh  hypo. 
The  print  is  washed  on  removal  from  the  pressure  frame,  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloridf;  of  gold  to  which  carbonate 
of  soda  is  added,  and  lastly  fixed  in  fresh  hypo,  which  does  not 
greatly  aff,;ct  the  tint  obtained  in  the  gold  bath.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  whites  are  preserved  tolerably  pure,  and  the  prints  are 
no  doubt  as  permanent  as  any  silver  prints  can  be  that  are  noi 
printed  by  development.  In  the  choice  of  paper  it  is  fonnd 
that  English  papers  sized  with  gelatine  give  the  warm  chesnut 
blacks,  and  dry  blacker  than  they  appear  in  the  water,  while 
French  papers  sized  with  starch  are  more  liable  to  give  cold 
inky  blacks,  but  at  the  same  tinio  better  definition  from  their 
having  a  finer  surface. 

As  the  above  process  is  an  excellent  modification  of  the  old 
plan  of  toning  and  fixing,  in  which  chloride  of  gold  is  aaded  to 
hypo,  and  wliich  gives  yellow  lights  and  fading  prints,  it  is  im- 
portant to  discuss  the  theory  of  this  process. 

The  yellowness  of  the  lights  of  a  positive  print  appears    to 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  which 
the  print  contains  when  it  is  placed  in  a  weak  and  sulphurating 
hypo  bath.     If  an  unwashed  print,  jnst  as  it  comes  from  the 
pressure  frame,  is  placed    in  a  strong  fresh   bath   of  hypo  the 
whites  remain  clean  and  show  no  yellowness,  but  the  blacks  are 
of  course  considerably   reduced  and   reddened;  bat  if  an   un- 
washed print   is  put  into  a  bath   of  hypo  which  has  nearly  lost 
its  fixing  properties  by  having  been  used  many  times  before,  the 
lights  become  yellow  at  the  same  time  that  the  blacks  are  toned 
to  a  deeper  tint.     The  yellow  material  of  the  lights  is  tjrobably 
a  compound  of  silver,  organic  matter,  and  sulphur,  very  similar 
to  the  yellow  substance  at  first  produced  when  nitrate  of  silver 
is  added  to  hypo-sulphite   of  soda,  but  with   organic  matter  in 
addition.     On  comparing  the  various  results  obtained  by  differ- 
ent methods  of  toning   with   chloride  of  gold  without  hypo  we 
see  that  in  all  cases  the  whites  of  the  print  are  preserved;  but 
there  is  this  difference  in  the  results,  that  whereas  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold  greatly  reduces  the  intensity  of  a  print 
by  its  destructive  action  upon  the  shadows,  an  alkaline  solution 
of  chloride  ot  gold  has  not   the  same   energetic   action,  while 
a  solution   of  chloride  of- gold  containing  salt,  or  chloride    of 
lime,  has   scarcely  any    destructive  action  upon  the  shadows. 
The  rationale  of  this  bleaching  action   will   be  best  understood 
by  comparing  the  effects  produced  by  a  solution  of  chloride    of 
gold  acidified  with  hydro-chloric  acid,  with  those  [iroducwl  by  a 
neutral  solution    ot  chloride  of  gold  to   which  common  salt  is 
added.     In  the  former  case  the  print  is  rapidly   reduced,  while 
in  the  latter  its  intensity  is  scarcely   affected.     The  presence  of 
the  hydro-chloric  acid  therefore  imparts  destructive  properties 
to  the  mixture;  and  yet  hydro-chloric  acid   alone  has  but  little 
effect  upon  a  silver  print. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  preservation  of  the  whites  depends 
upon  the  removal  of  the  free  nitrate  from  the  print  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  hypo,  and  that  this  removal  is  effected  by  washing 
and  toning  it  in  the  manner  described,  it  remains  to  weigh  the 
comparative  merits  of  three  different  methods  of  toning  with 
chloride  of  gold  which  have  lately  beeu  brought  forward. 

In  Mr.  Hardwich's  process,  described  in  No  08,  carbonate 
of  soda  and  citrate  of  soda  are  added  to  chloride  of  gold.  But 
as  very  similar  results  are  obtained  without  the  citrate  of  soda, 
we  may  omit  the  consideration  of  the  effect  due  to  that  salt. 
What  then  is  the  effect  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  upon  the  free 
nitrate  which  remains  in  the  print  even  after  it  has  been 
Simply  to  form  nitrate  of  soda   and 


salt  is  added  to  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  convert  the  free  nitrate  into  chloride  of  silver 
which  may  be  dissolved  in  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  without  com- 
municating to  the  hypo  toning  properties. 

Which,  then,  of  these  three  processes  is  the  best  ?  The 
simplest  is  certainly  that  of  M.  Bayard. 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  this  process  we  received  the  other 
day  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Lawson  Sisson,  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  "  Turpentine  Waxed  Paper  Process,"  containing  a  print 
taken  by  him  by  M.  Bayard's  process,  as  described  in  No.  G8  ; 
and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  of  this  print  to  affirm  that  in  is 
the  very  best  we  have  seen  upon  albumenized  paper;  and  de- 
cidedly better  than  those  with  which  the  above  treatise  is  illus- 
trated, fine  as  they  are.  In  this  print,  which  is  upon  Holling- 
v/orth's  thin  paper,  the  whites  are  preserved  absolutely  pure, 
while  the  blacks  arc  of  a  rich  and  deep  chestnut,  of  great  vigor 
and  intensity. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  strongly  advise  our  readers  to 
employ  M.  Bayard's  process  in  preference  to  any  other  for 
printing  upon  albumenized  paper.  Full  particulars  are  given 
in  No.  68=*".  In  allusion  to  the  process  Mr.  Sisson  says  :  "M. 
Bayard's  printing  process  is  most  excellent.  I  never  could  with 
such  certainty  obtain  pure  whites  in  the  sky,  and  any  color  I 
pleased  in  the  picture." 

The  remaindor  of  Mr.  Sisson's  letter  contains  some  observa- 
tions relating  to  his  Turpentine  Waxed  Paper  Process,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"I  enclose  a  little  positive   taken   from  a  turpentine  waxed 
paper  negative.     I  have  sent  this  to  enable  you,  if  you   will 
trouble  yourself  to  do  so,  to  contradict  the  statement  of  some 
of  the   writers  in  that  paper  called  "  The  Photographer" — a 
sort  ol  manuscript  magazine — that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
density  in  the  negatives.     You  will  observe  how  perfectly  white 
the  sky  is,  and  how  deeply  I  have  printed  the  proof.     The  nega- 
tive was  taken  in  one  of  the  paper  portfolios  made  by  Marion, 
and  therefore  the  two  proofs  are  reversed  in  printing.     I  have 
marked  them  right  and  left  so  as  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  tr}'- 
ing  them  before  mounting.     The  negative  was  taken  last  March 
or   April — exposure   two  minutes — 10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Tliere  is  a  solidity  about  the  positives   from  negatives  by  this 
process  which  you  cannot  obtain  with  ordinary  waxed  paper. 
If  you  are   satisfied  with  the  specimen  sent,  perhaps  you  will 
make  a  note  of  it  in  your  paper  for   the   benefit  of  several  per- 
sons who  have  at  times  mentioned    their  failures  in  the  process. 
If  I,  an  ordinary  amateur,  can  do  such  tolerable  pictures,  sure- 
ly many   others  would  meet  with  still   greater   success.     The 
paper  I  confess   is   rather  a  bother   to  prepare,  but  if  one  cau 
parchase  it  ready  for  sensitizing  (and  if  there  was  a  demand  it 
would  soon  become  an  article  in   stock,  indeed  Marion  keeps  it 
ready  I  think)  it  is  hardly   worth  while   preparing  it.     I  have 
observed  in  the  answers  to  queries  in  Journals  of  Photography 
that  several  questions  have  been  addressed  to  the  editor  on  the 
process,  but  have  elicited  no  answer.     I  am  not  so  enamourei 
of  Hill  Norris's  process.     I  have  tried  it  most  carefully,  and  I 
have  seen  a  great  number  of  his  best  negatives.     My  verdict  is 
that  all  the  skies  are  so  thin  that  daubing  with  paint  is  necessa- 
ry; that  the  skies  also  are  full  of  holes,  and  that  there  is  a  sad 
want  of  detail  in  the  deep  shadows.     I  give  you  leave  to  laugh 
at  the  raspberry  sjrrup   process      I  know   which   is  easiest  and 
simplest,  and  I  know  also  which  gives  on  the  average  the  great- 
est number  of  good  pictures,  or  rather  gives  an  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  successful  negatives." 

The  print  referred  to  is  sufScient  proof  that  the  turpentine 
process  will  gii'e  even  and  complete  opacity  in  the  blacks,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  details  of  the  shadows.  We  imagine  the 
chief  use  of  the  turpentine  to  be  to  diffuse  the  wax  evenly  among 
the  pores  of  the  paper,  and    thus  remove  to   some  extent  the 

Its  good  effect 
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granular  appearance  of  the  waxed   paper,     its  gooa  enect   as 
organic  matter  is  perhaps  questionable,  but  in  all  matters  of  this 
kind  the  appeal  must  be  to  expenment,   and  when  a  successful 
washed  ?     Simply  to  form  nitrate  of  soda   and    carbonate  of  I  operator  publishes  the  process   which   he   uses,  photographers 
silver  I  should  accept  the  gift  and  be  thankful. 

In  the  processes  of  M.  Bayard,  described  in  No.  68,  common 
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From  Photographic  Xotes. 

BEGINNERS. 


OUT-DOOR    PHOTOGRAPHY — STEREOSCOPY. 


In  the  former  article,  I  recommended  the  tyro  in  plio- 
ton^rnphy  to  commence  with  takinu:  pictures  for  the  small 
stereoscope,  by  the  Wet  Collodion  Process;  at  the  same  time 
describini^  a  camera  iurnished  with  a  pair  of  single  view-lenses, 
which  may  not  only  be  used  for  taking  the  pictures  but  also  as 
a  stereoscope  to  view  them  iu  afterwards,  either  as  transparen- 
cies or  paper  prints.  In  the  present  article  I  purpose  offering 
some  advice  relative  to  the  tent,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus 
wl)ich  the  ))hotographic  tourist  must  carry  aijont  with  him  when 
taking  pictures  out-of-doors  away  from  the  resources  of  his  dark 
room . 

In  these  articles  it  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  various 
methods  of  operating  or  forms  of  apparatus  which  might  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose,  but  to  describe  minutely  the  par- 
ticular things  which  I  use  myself,  and  which  are  the  best  I  have 
hit  upon  after  many  years  of  experience  and  cogitation  on  pho- 
togi'aphic  matters. 

The  dark  tent  is  a  subject  on  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
said.  Some  photographers  use  a  developing  box,  having  dark 
sleeves  tiirough  which  the  arms  are  inserted,  and  when  operat- 
ing they  either  look  through  a  pane  of  yellow  glass  into  the 
box,  or  put  their  head  in  a  bag.  This  mode  of  working  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Gut  h  in  several  back  numbers  of  this 
Journal,  and  many  of  his  negatives  developed  in  this  way  are 
first-rate.  I  cannot,  however,  recommend  the  plan,  first  be- 
cause I  have  never  tried  it,  and  secondly  because  I  believe  the 
development  of  a  picture  to  be  a  matterof  much  greater  nicety 
than  pouring  on  the  collodion,  or  exciting  the  plate,  or  fixing 
the  picture,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  conducted  in  an  in- 
convenient way.  Still  many  surprising  things  may  be  done  after 
a  good  deal  of  practice.  I  have  seen  a  woman  sewing  capital- 
ly with  the  needle  held  between  her  toes;  and  a  violinist  play- 
ing upon  a  single  string  with  the  instrument  held  behind  his 
back.  But  photography  has  difficulties  enough  without  invent- 
ing fresh  ones,  and  trying  to  manipulate  under  excruciating  cir- 
cumstances of  discomfort.  I  shall  therefore  leave  the  develop- 
ing box  to  those  who  like  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties,  and 
describe  a  teut  which  is  very  light  and  convenient,  and  in  which 
any  one  may  work  as  pleasantly  as  in  his  dark  room. 

The  tent  which  I  now  use  and  recommend,  is  made  thus  : 

It  is  composed  of  four  parts,  viz  :  a  common  tripod  stand 
about  as  high  as  the  elbows,  a  deal  tray,  a  light  iron  frame,  and 
a  black  calico  cover  hanging  down  to  the  knees;  the  whole  af- 
fair being  light  enough  when  packed  up  to  be  conveniently  car- 
ried in  one  hand;  while  it  is  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  take 
pictures  14X7. 

The  tripod  stand  has  legs  4  feet  long. 

The  deal  tray  is  28  ins.  long,  16  ins.  wide,  and  3|  ins.  deep, 
external  measurement.  It  is  made  of  half-inch  pine,  the  bot- 
tom in  one  piece,  and  the  corners  dovetailed  and  made  water- 
tight. At  the  back,  flush  with  the  top,  is  a  shelf  4  ins.  wide. 
This  tray  weighs  b\  lbs.,  and  is  screwed  to  the  tripod  stand 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  iu  the  same  way  as  the  camera. 
At  the  further  corner  to  tlie  riglitan  India  rubber  pipe  is  insert- 
ed, 4  ft.  long,  to  convey  the  waste  water  to  the  ground.  The 
end  of  this  pipe  has  a  piece  of  copper  tube  about  an  inch  long- 
pushed  into  it,  and  when  in  use  this  is  tied  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furthest  leg  of  the  tripod  stand,  and  the  waste  water  of  course 
runs  out  there  upon  the  ground.  At  each  corner  of  the  tray  a 
couple i)f  brass  eyes  are  fixed,  such  as  are  n.sed  for  stair  rods, 
and  through  these  are  inserted  the  uprights  of  the  iron  frame 
which  carries  the  black  calico.  The  ui)perinost  of  these  eyes  is 
flush  with  the  top  of  tlie  tray,  and  the  lower  one  is  fixed  half- 
an-inch  from  the  bottom.  The  two  further  uprights  pass  through 
holes  in  the  shelf,  and  are  very  steady.  In  the  front  side  of 
the  tray  is  a  leather  handle  to  carry  it  by. 

Tile  iron  fi-ame  (consists  of  four  upright  rods  2  ft.  long,  (which 
are  passed  through  the  eyes  at  the  corners  of  the  tray,)  and  a 


top  made  of  iron  rod  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  uprights,  and 
a  little  smaller  than  the  bottom  of  the  tray;  the  upright  rods 
having  eyes  at  the  end  through  which  the  top  passes,  and  which 
fit  loosely,  so  that  the  frame  when  not  in  u.se  may  be  packed  in 
the  tray.  The  ironwork  is  about  as  thick  as  a  stair  rod.  It 
should  be  kept  clean  and  bright  with  sand-paper,  and  never  be 
allowed  to  get  rusty. 

The  cover  is  made  of  black  calico  lined  with  yellow  calico, 
the  glazed  side  iuwards.  Tlie  black  stuff  is  of  itself  nearly  im- 
pervious to  light.  The  top  of  the  cover  is  about  twice  the  size 
of  the  top  of  the  iron  frame,  and  the  sides  hung  down  all  round 
as  low  as  the  knees.  There  is  no  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
cover.  You  lift  it  up  and  get  underneath  it,  and  the  upper 
part  of  it  rests  one  half  upon  your  head  and  the  other  half  upon 
the  top  of  the  frame.  Tlie  part  which  hangs  down  on  each 
side  of  you  is  then  drawn  up  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  small 
curtain  ring  to  a  little  brass  knob  in  the  inside  of  the  front  of 
the  tray.  Then  by  pressing  against  the  tray  all  liizht  is  ex- 
cluded, and  the  head  and  arms  are  at  perfect  liberty  within, 
which  is  a  real  blessing. 

The  cover  has  a  yellow  window  at  the  back,  in  the  middle, 
immediately  behind  the  slielf.  This  is  managed  thus  :  "a  verti- 
cal opening  is  left  in  the  cover,  6  ins.  wide,  and  18  ins.  high, 
the  lower  part  of  the  opening  coming  down  to  the  shelf.  In 
front  of  this  opening,  inside,  are  two  layers  of  yellow  calico  the 
whole  width  of  the  tray,  and  when  it  is  required  to  let  in  air 
these  are  pushed  over  tiie  back  rod  of  the  top  of  the  iron  frame. 
This  is  very  convenient.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  tall  nar- 
row window  giving  light  underneath  the  plate,  as  well  as  above 
it.  In  fact  I  consider  it  an  important  point  to  attend  to  this, 
and  one  of  which  every  experienced  photographer  who  reads 
these  remarks  will  approve.  Always  remember  that  in  the  dark 
room  or  tent  you  want  light  underneath  the  plate  more  than 
above  it,  for  when  the  window  is  too  high  the  development  of  a 
picture,  which  is  a  critical  operation,  becomes  a  matter  of  hap- 
py-go-lucky. To  develop  a  picture  iu  such  a  light  is  very  much 
like  trying  to  do  fine  needle-work  with  your  toes.  I  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  a  yellow  pane  in  the  hotlom  of  the  tray  might 
be  a  capital  thing,  but  I  have  not  yet  tried  it. 

So  much  for  the  tent. 

The  rest  of  the  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  camera,  the  ni- 
trate bath,  the  plate  box,  and  sundry  bottles,  is  best  packed  in 
a  basket  with  upright  sides  and  a  strong  handle  across.  The 
whole  of  it  may  then  be  carried  conveniently  iu  one  hand. 

The  nitrate  bath  which  I  use  is  a  glass  one,  8  ins.  deep,  and 
and  4|  ins.  wide;  it  is  moulded  iu  one  piece,  and  enclosed  in  the 
well-known  wooden  case,  having  the  two  side  legs,  and  a  handle 
in  the  top  ])iece,  between  the  screws^  to  carry  it  by.  I  lay  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  upon  the  top  of  the  glass  bath,  (which  is 
also  ground),  and  then  comes  the  usual  arrangement  of  vulcan- 
ized india-rubber,  wood,  and  screws.  The  bath  leaks  when  laid 
upon  its  side.  Observe  that  the  ground  ;.lass  preserves  the  ni- 
trate solution  from  acting  on  the  vulcanized  india-rubber,  which 
contains  sulphur  and  might  injure  the  solution 

I  always  put  a  thin  piece  of  wood  along  the  bottom  of  the 
plate  box  for  the  glasses  to  rest  upon,  so  that  if  put  in  wet  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  does  not  stand  in  the  water  which  drains 
from  it. 

When  going  out  for  a  stroll  with  my  appai;atus,  I  carry  tiie 
basket  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  tray  with  the  frame,  cover,  and 
two  tripods  in  my  right.  Loaded  iu  this  way  I  can  easily  man- 
age a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  out  and  back.  If  I  have  a 
friend  with  me  to  help  to  carry  the  traps,  so  much  the  better, 
but  i  have  a  horror  of  hiring  any  one  to  help  me.  In  excur- 
sions of  this  kind  the  chief  difficulty  is  the  water;  but  I  never 
care  to  take  more  than  two  or  throe  negatives  iu  a  day,  and 
tiiose  1  like  to  be  as  perfect  as  I  can  get  them  :  the  sites  happi- 
ly cho.sen,  time  of  day  right,  and  so  on.  By  aiming  at  a  few 
good  things  instead  of  striving  to  take  a  great  number  of  indif- 
ferent ones  it  is  wonderful  how  much  trouble  and  excitement  is 
avoided,  and  how  much  more  real  sensible  enjoyment  one  gets 
out  of  photography.  I  rarely  go  out  without  previously  fixing 
on  what  I  intend  to  take,  and   certainly   never  without  being 
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of-doors  by  the  \tet  collodioa  procesi?,  I  now  pass  oq  to  the  par-     ir 
ticnlars  of  the  process  itself. 

The  collodion  should  be  the  best,  and  should  give  a  perfectly 
structureless,  homogenous,  creamy  film.  I  cannot  recommend 
any  better  collodion  than  that  which  I  call  "Alcoholic  Collo- 
dion," and  which  you  can  procure  from  the  agents  in  London. 
In  using  collodion  made  by  my  formula  observe  the  following 
characteristics  : 

If  the  film  is  pale  and  thin,  and  easily  torn  in  washing,  add 
more  gun-cotton,  and  you  immediately  get  a  solid  creamy  film 
which  is  very  firm  and  adhesive  to  the  glass. 

If  the  collodion  is  thick  and  glutinous,  and  drops  in  the  form 
of  jelly  from  the  corner  of  the  plate,  add  more  ether.  The 
ether  must  be  absolute,  and  you  should  always  obtain  some 
from  the  agents  when  you  purchase  your  collodion.  Ask  for 
"Absol'ite  Methylic  Ether,"  and  do  not  use  any  ether  that  is 
not  obtained  from  Messrs  Simpson  and  Manle,  for  although 
other  ether  may  be  perfectly  good,  yet  it  may  not  suit  the  collo- 
dion when  mixed  with  that  which  is  manufactured  by  the  above 
firm. 

Should  the  developer  not  flow  freely  upon  the  film,  there  is 
not  enough  water  in  the  iodizing  solution.  Add  therefore  one 
or  two  drops  of  distilled  water  to  the  ounce  of  iodized  collodion, 
and  the  developer  will  flow  beautifully.  But  be  careful  in  add- 
ing water,  for  if  you  add  a  single  drop  too  much  the  film  will 
be  certain  to  split  up  into  innumerable  minute  cracks  in  the 
blacks  of  the  negative. 

Should  the  iodized  collodion  become  rapidly  discolored  it  is 
an  almost  certain  proof  that  the  gun-cotton  has  not  been  tho- 
roughly washed,  and  that  some  acid  hangs  about  it. 

When  the  ether,  the  alcohol,  and  the  gun-cotton  are  good, 
you  cannot  fail  to  make  good  collodion,  whether  you  dissolve 
the  gun-cotton  in  absolute  ether  one  part,  absolute  alcohol  four 
parts,  or  in  ether  four  parts,  alcohol  one  part;  but  the  best  pro- 
portion appears  to  be  about  absolute  ether  three  parts,  absolute 
alcohol  eight  parts.  In  using  this  formula,  however,  remember 
that  water  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  collodion,  because  with- 
out it  the  film  cannot  be  properly  wetted  in  the  nitrate  bath, 
nor  can  the  developer  flow  over  it;  so  that  when  absolute  ether 
and  alcohol  are  used  to  dissolve  gun-cotton,  there  must  be  water 
in  the  iodizing  solution  sufficient  to  raise  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  alcohol  to  '825.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  the  best  iodizer. 
Never  add  a  bromide  to  negative   collodion. 

Now  we  come  to  the  nitrate  bath.  The  condition  of  the 
bath  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  however  good  the  col- 
lodion may  be  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  a  good  picture  if  the 
nitrate  bath  is  out  of  order. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  good  negative  nitrate  bath  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Dissolve  30  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water;  and  try  a  plate  in  it.  If  it  works  well,  note  it 
down  as  a  remarkable  fact;  but  if  badly,  first  add  to  it  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  until  it  is  slightly 
tnrbid;  then  Alter  it  through  blotting  paper;  and  lastly  add  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  so  that  the  bath  may  have  a  decided- 
ly acid  reaction.  The  turpidity  is  produced  by  the  carbonate  of 
silver  which  is  formed,  and  it  is  important  to  remove  tlie  excess 
of  this  salt  by  filtering  the  bath  before  adding  the  acid,  because 
if  this  is  not  done  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetate  of  silver 
is  formed  and  dissolved  in  the  bath,  and  this  greatly  diminishes 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  very 
intense  blacks  in  the  negative  ;  a  condition  of  things  to  be 
avoided. 

The  developer  may  be  made  either  with  acetic  acid  one 
scruple  to  the  ounce,  or  citric  acid  one  grain  to  Uie  ounce;  the 
pyro-gallic  acid  varying  from  one  to  three  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Acetic  acid  gives  brown  blacks — citric  acid  gives  blue  blacks; 
and  when  citric  acid  is  used  the  development  does  not  begin  so 
quickly,  and  the  lights  are  well  preserved.  In  the  case  of  ne- 
gatives developed  with  citric  acid  the  blue-black  being  more 
favorable  to  the  transmission  of  the  actinic  rays  in  the  pVocess 
of  printing  than  the  brown-black,  the  prints  are  less  liable  to 
be  chalky  in  the  lights. 
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quite  sure  that  all  the  chemicals  are  in  good  order.  Tlie  wet 
collodion  process  then  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  dead  cer- 
tainty, and  one's  labor  is  not  lost.  I  experiment  as  much  as 
most  people,  but  always  on  the  subjects  which  are  within  a  run 
of  my  dark  room.  Wlien  I  go  out  taking  views  I  like  to  make 
sure  of  what  I  am  about. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  how  I  operate  within 
the  tent.  Wlien  I  have  arrived  at  a  place  where  I  intend  to 
take  two  or  three  views,  I  fix  my  tent  in  some  shaded  nook,  and 
arrange  the  various  articles  in  the  following  manner  :  The  ni- 
trate bath  is  fastened  outside  the  tray  on  the  left-hand  side,  by 
passing  a  thick  piece  of  cord  round  it,  jamming  the  cord  between 
the  legs  of  tlie  bath,  and  fastening  the  ends  of  it  inside  the 
tray  to  a  small  brass  knob.  The  bottles  and  measures  are  ar- 
ranged upon  the  shelf.  I  take  my  plates  ready  cleaned  and 
give  them  a  rub  just  before  using.  Before  coating  the  plate,  I 
shut  myself  up  in  the  tent,  and  open  the  window;  then  ponr  on 
the  collodion,  put  the  plate  upon  the  dipper,  shut  the  window, 
and  immerse  it  in  the  bath.  As  soon  as  the  film  shows  the 
proper  degree  of  solidity  I  remove  it  from  the  bath,  and  after 
carefully  wiping  the  back  with  blotting  paper,  put  it  into  the 
slide,  and  run  and  take  the  picture.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  leave 
the  plate  too  long  in  the  nitrate  bath,  because  after  the  iodide 
of  silver  is  once  fully  formed  the  plate  loses  sensitiveness  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  iodide  by  the  bath, 
which  should  never  be  perfectly  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver. 
While  the  plate  is  in  the  bath  I  clean  the  developing  measure, 
and  get  ready  for  developing.  The  slide  I  put  into  a  pocket 
made  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cover  ;  so  that  my  arrange- 
ments leave  plenty  of  elbow-room  in  the  tent.  In  fact  the  tent 
is  so  extremely  convenient  that  I  would  quite  as  soon  work  in 
it  as  in  my  dark  room.  One  of  its  chief  merits  is  that  the  cur- 
tains do  not  go  down  to  the  ground,  but  are  pulled  round  the 
under  side  of  the  tray,  so  that  pegging  them  down  in  the  dirt, 
and  getting  two  or  three  people  to  stand  upon  the  edges,  and 
two  more  to  keep  the  entrance  from  flying  open,  and  miseries  of 
that  kind  are  avoided,  while  one  is  gloriously  independent  of 
help  from  others,  besides  being  able  to  defy  the  wind  to  blow 
open  the  cover  and  let  the  light  in  upon  you.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that  you  stand  to  your  work  with  the  tray  at  the  proper 
height,  and  are  not  obliged  to  go  down  upon  your  knees  in  the 
dirty  water. 

The  tent  which  I  have  described  is  one  which  I  have  used  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  can  strongly  recommend.  'A  rather 
different  aifair  which  I  have  been  scheming  lately  I  cannot  at 
present  say  much  about.  Last  autumn  Mr.  Otte,  (Author  of 
"Landscape  Photography,")  worked  in  my  tent,  and  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  with  it;  and  so  did  Mr.  Harrol,  who  has 
exhibited  some  nice  things,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
late  Mr.  Howlett,  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  years. 

With  respect  to  carrying  in  the  hands  the  articles  which  I 
have  enumerated,  it  would  certainly  be  to  many  persons  a  se- 
vere fag.  To  such  I  should  recommend  a  light  iron  wheelbar- 
row. A  friend  of  mine  has  one,  and  I  have  often  trundled  it 
along  the  road  with  satisfaction,  determining  to  have  one  made 
like  it.  It  cost  £1.  When  mine  is  made  I  will  give  a  picture 
of  it,  and  some  talk  about  it  with  all  the  dimensions.  In  the 
meantime  any  hints  will  be  thankfully  received.  My  friend's 
barrow  has  a  developing  box  with  sleeves  fitted  to  it.  All 
used  to  go  well  with  him  in  my  dark  room  or  tent,  but  when- 
ever he  went  out  with  his  barrow  to  take  views  he  used  to  re- 
turn with  a  rueful  countenance;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  barrow,  but  of  the  blessed  box,  as  he  called  it. 

In  the  next  article  I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
cost  of  the  apparatus  recommended;  with  such  further  remarks 
as  may  seem  to  be  useful  on  the  subject  of  working  with  wet 
collodion  out-of-doors. 


STEREOSCOPIC    itANIPUI.ATION    WITH    WET    COLLODION. 


Having  described  the  Stereoscopic  Camera,  the  Tent,  and  the 
various  apparatus  necessary  for  taking  stereoscopic  pictures  out- 
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If  the  blacks  are  too  dense  use  a  weaker  developer,  and  coa- 
vcrselj. 

Ill  coating  a  stereoscopic  plate  with  collodion  I  hold  it  at  one 
corner  by  the  finger  and  thumb;  and  in  developing  and  fixing  it 
I  hold  it  upon  a  globe  plate-holder,  and  wear  a  pair  of  India 
rubber  gauntlets,  which  may  be  bought  for  five  shillings  of 
Alessrs.  Matthews,  58  Charing  Cross.  These  gloves  are  very 
light  and  well  made,  and  fit  like  kid.  They  cover  the  sleeve 
nearly  halfway  to  the  elbow,  and  therefore  save  both  the  hands 
and  sleeves  from  stains.  I  advise  you  to  get  a  pair  of  these 
gloves.  There  are  two  kinds;  one  very  strong,  and  large  and 
only  fit  to  be  used  when  making  gun-cotton — the  other  light 
and  thin,  and  fit  for  ordinary  photographic  purposes.  No  pho- 
tographer should  allow  his  hands  to  be  stained  with  the  chemi- 
cals, since  the  evil  may  be  so  easily  avoided. 

Remember  that  in  cleaning  the  plates  the  final  polish  is  of 
great  importance.  If  you  do  not  polish  them  sufficiently,  but 
leave  oft'  with  a  rnb  from  a  damp  cloth,  ihe  lines  from  the  last 
rub  will  shew  on  the  picture.  The  polishing  is  of  more  impor- 
tance by  far  than  the  mere  cleaning.  The  other  day  I  took  up 
a  dry  and  dirty  plate,  and  simply  polished  it  with  a  dry  ball  of 
tow  until  the  breath  condensed  upon  it  in  an  even  sheet;  it  gave 
a  clean  and  successful  picture.  A  ball  of  tow  is  not  a  bad 
thing  for  plate-cleaning  and  polishing,  because  it  does  not  leave 
any  little  particles  upon  the  plate. 

In  choosing  your  subject  always  include  some  near  objects 
which  may  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  tLe  stereoscope.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  introducing  broad  masses  of  shadow;  and  never  take 
pictures  which  are  so  lighted  as  to  be  devoid  of  shadows.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  a  picture  should  be 
shadow.  Use  a  small  diaphram,  and  give  a  long  exposure.  By 
a  small  diaphram  I  mean  one  having  1-4  in.  aperture.  The 
beauty  of  a  photograph  consists  in  its  being  full  of  detail,  both 
in  the  lights  and  shadows.  The  high  lights  should  not  be  like 
patches  of  snow  without  gradation  of  tone;  nor  should  the 
shadows  be  black  patches  devoid  of  detail.  The  picture  should 
be  harmonious,  and  the  contrasts  not  too  violent;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  a  small  stop,  a  long  exposure,  and  a  long 
development  with  a  rather  weak  developer  are  the  points  to  be 
attended  to.  With  a  large  aperture,  a  short  exposure,  and  a 
strong  developer,  violent  contrasts  are  produced.  Try  and  de- 
velop the  picture  without  adding  silver  to  the  developer,  even 
if  it  should  take  a  quarter-of-an-hour  to  develop.  One  good 
negative  of  a  subject  carefully  chosen  and  effectively  lighted, 
and  with  the  details  properly  brought  out,  and  of  the  right  in- 
tensity, is  worth  a  gross  of  indifferent  ones. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  working 
with  wet  collodion  out-of-doors,  and  developing  with  pyro-gallic 
acid.  The  development  with  iron  should  not  be  attempted  by  a 
mere  tyro,  as  it  involves  some  difficulties  with  which  only  the 
practised  photographer  can  successfully  deal.  In  the  next  arti- 
cle I  shall  discuss  the  process  of  printing  and  mounting  the 
stereoscopic  pictures,  and  shall  also  have  something  to  say  about 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  chemicals,  &c.,  and  where  to  procure 
them. 

The  Wet  Collodion  Process  is  one  of  such  great  importance 
that  at  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious  I  will  devote  another  arti- 
cle to  it  before  going  on  to  the  printing  processes. 

If  by  repetition  I  can  succeed  in  impressing  upon  the  mind  of 
the  beginner  many  important  points  which  he  has  to  attend  to, 
my  end  will  be  gained,  and  the  clear  apprehension  of  these, 
things  will,  I  am  sure,  save  him  from  much  disappointment  and 
loss  both  of  time  and  money. 

Suppose  then  we  look  over  once  more  the  three  previous  arti- 
cles which  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  "  Advice  to 
Beginners."* 

The  Stereoscope  and  Stereoscopic  Camera  are  first  discussed. 
Since  writing  that  ai'ticle  Mr.  Cox,  of  Skinner  street,  has  ad- 
vertised the  apparatus  which  I  recommend,  and  which  is  of  tlie 
same  construction  as  that  which  he  made  for  me.  The  price  is 
£5  5s.     I  would  suggest  to  him  that  the  clip  in  which  the  paper 

*  We  missed  the  number  containing  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles. 


pictures  are  exhibited  does  not  answer  very  well.  I  think  that 
a  frame  with  a  pair  of  springs,  like  that  in  Mr.  Salmon's  Stereo- 
scope, would  answer  better.  I  recommend  him  also  to  provide 
a  better  kind  of  slider  for  holding  the  transparent  glass  pic- 
tures; a  frame,  with  a  groove  in  which  the  glass  plate  might  be 
inserted  from  above  would  be  the  ri^ht  thing,  and  better  than 
the  frame  which  opens  like  the  double  papei  frames,  and  which 
he  made  according  to  my  former  suggestiou. 

Observe  that  it  is  not  well  to  view  the  common  stereoscopic 
slides  in  a  stereoscope  with  whole  lenses  mounted  2|  ins.  from 
centre  to  centre,  because  in  the  common  slides  the  pictures  are 
generally  mounted  rather  too  wide  apart  to  suit  that  arrange- 
ment of  the  lenses  of  the  stereoscope.  It  is  true  that  the  com- 
mon slides  can  be  viewed  in  a  stereoscope  of  this  kind,  and  the 
images  very  easily  united;  but  when  the  pictures  are  mounted 
too  wide  apart  they  have  to  be  put  rather  further  from  the 
lenses  than  they  should  be,  and  this  dwarfs  the  image,  and  makes 
things  subtend  a  smaller  angle  than  in  natural  vision.  The 
proper  way  of  using  the  stereoscopic  camera  as  a  stereoscope 
requires  that  the  pictures  be  mounted  so  that  the  same  most  dis- 
tant object  in  each  be  not  more  than  2|  ins.  apart.  But  more 
of  this  when  we  come  to  mounting  the  printed  slides. 

Mr.  Ottewill  iiiforms  me  that  he  has  for  some  time  been  mak- 
ing and  selling  stereoscopic  cameras  constructed  on  the  plan 
which  I  recommend;  and  I  presume  they  have  given  satisfac- 
tion. Should  any  photographic  firm  think  it  well  to  adopt  sug- 
gestions of  mine,  and  will  inform  me  of  the  circumstance,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  fact. 

The  Glass  Bath.  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
study  a  letter  in  the  last  number,  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Forrest,  of  Liverpool  Coating  the  glass  externally  with  gutta- 
percha is  not  a  bad  idea,  but  I  should  fear  that  it  might  often 
get  broken  without  a  wooden  case.  The  right  thing  would  be 
first  thin  gutta-percha,  (or  perhaps  parchment-paper),  and  then 
a  wooden  case;  the  only  objection  being  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  very  heavy,  although  very  safe.  I  now  put  a  strip  of 
parchment  paper  between  the  vulcanized  India  rubber  of  the  lid 
and  the  solution,  and  renew  it  from  time  to  time  as  it  gets 
stained.     This  is  lighter  than  a  ground  gla.ss  lid. 

The  Tent.  Although  I  have  not  hitherto  said  much  in  this 
Journal  about  tents,  yet  the  tent  has  been  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  a  pet  subject  of  mine,  and  I  have  bestowed  a  good 
deal  thought  and  attRution  upon  it,  so  as  to  try  and  produce  if 
possible  a  perfect  tent,  fit  to  recommend  to  my  readers.  For 
the  first  idea  of  a  really  good  tent  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
William  Bryans,  of  Jarvin.  That  gentleman  used  to  carry  the 
whole  of  his  apparatus  for  8X6  plates  without  help,  and  I  have 
seen  his  tackle  in  full  operation.  The  tent  consisted  of  a  deal 
board  screwed  to  a  tripod;  at  each  corner  of  the  board  a  wood- 
en pillar  was  inserted;  and  over  the  tops  of  these  pillars  was 
thrown  a  black  cover,  which  descended  only  to  the  knees.  All 
the  rest  can  be  imagined.  Having  seen  and  duly  admired  the 
lightness,  convenience,  and  so  forth,  of  this  tent,  I  had  one 
made,  but  the  first  time  I  used  it  was  dismayed  to  find  that  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  dirty  water  found  its  way  into 
my  waistcoat  pockets.  I  then  determined  to  convert  the  flat 
deal  board  into  a  tray  or  sink,  and  one  by  one  various  improve- 
ments were  added,  until  at  last  I  believe  I  have  produced  a  per- 
fect tent.  Let  me  crave  your  particular  attention  to  the  va- 
rious merits  of  the  tent  which  I  described  in  my  former  article, 
and  let  me  beg  of  you  to  try  it  in  preference  to  any  other  which 
you  may  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

Observe  then  :  The  tray  is  a  sink  from  which  apipe  conveys  the 
dirty  water  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  bucket,  as  Mr.  Kilburn  has 
it  when  he  operates  at  the  Palace;  and  it  has  a  shelf  on  which 
to  put  the  bottles,  so  that  they  may  not  stand  in  the  dirty  water. 
The  nitrate  bath  is  fastened  oiUsidethQ  tray,  in  the  usual  oblique 
position,  which  is  very  convenient  because  the  top  of  it  is  not 
too  high.  The  upright  frame  is  not  only  very  light  but  very 
strong,  and  steady,  since  there  are  no  joints  in  it,  (don't  have 
anything  to  say  to  a  jointed  frame  which  takes  to  pieces,  for 
there  is  always  a  screw  loose  .somewhere  in  these  very  convenient 
contrivances.)     The  cover  only  hangs  down  to  the  /cnecs,  and  is 
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not  pefi-gcdto  the  ground — a  point  of  great  importance,  (a  pho- 
tograplier  does  not  require  to  shield  bis  legs  from  the  light),  nor 
has  it  any  opening  which  can  be  blown  open  by  the  wind;  you 
pet  underneath  it,  draw  it  round  you,  press  against  the  front  of 
the  tray,  and  defy  the  wind.  The  cover  has  an  open  window, 
with  a  yellow  curtain  in  front,  which  you  can  push  over  the  frame 
at  the  top,  inside,  and  let  in  air  and  daylight  when  required;  so 
that  you  need  not  be  stifled  with  heat,  or  for  want  of  fresh  air, 
or  with  the  smell  of  the  ether  and  cyanide.  The  M'indow  is  an 
upright  narrow  one,  which  lets  in  light  beneath  the  plate;  never 
(never  use  a  longitudinal  opening  for  a  window,  but  always  a 
vertical  one,  so  that  you  get  light  nnder  the  plate  when  develop- 
ing).    There  is  a  pocket  in  the  cover  for  holding  the  dark  slide. 

These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  tent  which  I  recom- 
mend as  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  or  heard  of.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  similar  tent,  so  reasonably  complete  in  all  points,  has 
yet  been  manufactured  and  sold  by  any  photographic  firm.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  are  the  tents  of  Messrs.  Bland  &  Co., 
and  of  Mr.  Ottewill  ;  but  in  both  these  tents  the  curtain  goes 
down  to  the  ground.  In  Messrs.  Bland  &  Co.'s  Tent  the  tray 
is  not  a  sink,  and  therefore  your  waistcoat  pockets  are  in  jeop- 
ardy of  being  filled  with  dirty  water,  and  your  trousers  streaked 
with  stains.  In  Mr.  Ottevvill's  the  window  is  horizontal  instead 
of  vertical,  and  does  not  open, — there  is  no  shelf  nor  pocket  for 
the  dark  slide,  so  that  this  and  the  bottles  and  the  nitrate  bath 
have  to  stand  in  the  dirty  water  ; — and  lastly  tlie  frame  takes 
to  pieces  and  appears  to  be  a  ricketty  affair.  If  my  friends  at 
153,  Fleet-street,  and  24,  Charlotte  Terrace,  will  take  these 
hints  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  pocket  the  affront  of  this 
criticism-,  they  will  make  a  more  servicable  tent,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  it.  With  respect 
to  other  tents  which  I  have  seen  and  worked  in,  such  as  the 
Military  Tent  with  poles  and  ropes,  or  the  black  cover  round 
the  legs  of  the  camera,  or  the  tall  tripod  tent  with  the  folding- 
table,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. , — they  really  appear  to  be  absurd,  beyond 
the  reach  of  criticism.  One  has  to  put  this  matter  somewhat 
strongly,  and  perhaps  dogmatically,  before  people,  to  prevent 
them  from  wasting  their  money,  and  to  induce  them  to  go  and 
get  the  right  thing. 

Now  we  come  to  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  and  where  to  go 
to  buy  it. 

The  Stereoscopic  Camera  complete  costs  about  £5.  5s.  ;  the 
tent  about  £2.  10s.  ;  the  glass  bath  £,1.  The  remainder  of  the 
apparatus,  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  chemicals  to  begin  with  may 
be  put  down  at  £,1.  15s.  ;  so  that  for  £11.  a  good  start  may  be 
made. 

With  respect  to  the  best  place  to  go  to  for  chemicals  and  ap- 
paratus. I  have  dealt  with  several  of  the  leading-  London 
Firms,  and  have  found  that  they  one  and  all  supply  the  best 
cabinet  work  at  a  fair  price  ;  as  well  as  being  willing  to  make 
any  apparatus  to  order  on  a  new  plan.  With  respect  to  lenses, 
my  experience  among  the  various  Firms  has  not  been  large,  as 
I  have  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  Mr.  Ross,  of  Feathcrstone 
Buildings,  and  I  believe  his  lenses  to  be  always  as  good  as  can 
be  made.  I  can  also  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Goddard,  of 
Hounslow,  as  a  clever  and  conscientious  optician.*  But  in  the 
matter  of  a  lens,  if  you  go  to  any  first  rate  firm,  and  they 
guarantee  the  lens,  you  may  take  it  with  perfect  confidence,  and 
feel  sure  that  it  will  not  be  far  wrong.  The  best  makers  some- 
times make  bad  lenses,  bnt  an  optician  who  has  a  character  to 
lose  puts  the  bad  ones  under  the  hammer,  or  alters  the  curves 
until  he  gets  them  right,  while  a  maker  of  indifferent  reputation 
allows  the  bad  ones  to  pass.  In  the  Provinces  the  Firms  whom 
I  can  recommend  with  pleasure  and  with  confidence  are  Mr, 
Atkinson,  of  Liverpool;  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Glasgow;  Mr.  E. 
Mander,  of  Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Reynolds,  of 
Leeds  ;  Mr.  Mawson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyue  ;  Messrs.  Gundry 
&  Fardon,  of  Bristol  ;  and  Messrs.  Dancer,  and  Pyne,  of  Man- 
chester.    These  are  all  leading  firms,  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 

*  I  have  an  e.xcellent  astronomical  telescope  made  by  Mr.  Goddard. 
The  object  glass  is  4i-ins.  diam(  tar,  and  the  focal  length  76-ins.  It  shows 
the  dusky  ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  companion  to  the  pole  star  capitally, 
and  performs  well  on  many  of  the  difficult  double  stars. 


to  do  business,  and  from  whom  the  best  articles  may  always  be 
procured.  With  respect  to  chemicals,  these  are  not  in  general 
manufactured  by  the  photographic  firms  who  retail  them,  bnt 
are  obtained  some  from  one  inanufactm-ing  chemist,  sonic  from 
another.  For  all  the  volatile  chemicals  used  in  photognijiliy, 
such  as  ether,  alcohol,  benzole,  &c.,  I  have  for  some  time  dealt 
with  Messrs.  Simpson,  Manle,  and  Nicholson,  and  find  their 
articles  uniformly  good.  Further  than  this,  I  need  hardly  ad- 
vise, particularly  as  it  is  a  somewhat  delicate  task  for  an  Editor 
to  offer  advice  of  this  kind. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Collodion.  With  good  gun-cotton 
good  ether,  and  good  alcohol,  there  is  no  diflficnlty  in  makiu"- 
good  collodion,  whether  the  ether  or  the  alcohol  be  in  excess, 
(provided  the  alcohol  be  absolute).  In  taking  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  collodion,  althougli  very 
good,  is  less  sensitive,  less  stable,  and  less  easy  to  work  with, 
than  if  you  take  the  proportion  which  I  recommend  for  alcoliolic 
collodion.  But  the  goodness  of  the  collodion  in  the  first  in- 
stance depends  rather  upon  the  good  quality  of  the  materials 
with  which  it  is  made  than  on  the  proportions  of  the  ether  and 
alcohol.  Having  dissolved  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  ratio 
of  fourteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  iodized  the  col- 
lodion with  it,  observe  the  following  points  :— If  the  developer 
does  not  flow  freely,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to  the  ounce 
of  collodion,  (but  not  too  much, — be  very  careful  in  adding  the 
water,  or  the  film  will  split  in  a  thousand  little  cracks  in  the 
blacks).  If  the  film  is  too  thin  and  pale,  and  moreover  looks 
particularly  thin  at  the  corner  to  which  the  collodion  was  first 
caused  to  flow,  add  more  gun-cotton,  and  it  will  become  creamy. 
Alcoholic  collodion  requires  more  gun-cotton  than  the  collodion 
made  with  the  common  proportion  of  the  solvents.  If  the  pic- 
ture is  deficient  in  density,  see  whether  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
nitrate  bath  or  developer  rather  than  that  of  the  collodion. 

If  the  nitrate  bath  works  badly  aud  gives  feeble  pictures, 
add  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  it,  filter  it,  and  then  add  acetic 
acid  until  it  shews  an  acid  reaction.  In  this  way  you  get  a  little 
acetate  of  silver  in  the  bath,  which  is  what  you  nearly  always 
require  in  taking  negatives  to  be  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  dense  enough  for  ordinary  sun-printing.  When  the  picture 
comes  out  red  at  first  you  can  always  get  it  dense  enough  by 
continuing  the  development,  and  using  a  sufficiently  strong  de- 
veloper By  reducing  the  strength  of  the  developer  when  the 
blacks  are  too  dense,  using  a  very  small  aperture,  and  giving  a 
long  exposure,  the  intensity  of  the  negative  maybe  redaced, 
and  tile  half-tones  brought  out  to  any  extent.  Never  add  silver 
to  the  developer  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  as  it  spoils  the  detail 
and  renders  the  negative  coarse  ;  and  never  add  a  bromide  to" 
negative  collodion,  but  rather  employ  the  plan  of  weakening 
the  developer,  &c  ,  which  I  have  recommended,  when  the  blacks 
are  too  dense,  and  the  contrasts  too  great. 

Polish  the  plate  well,  and  blow  off  any  little  particles  from  its 
surface  before  coating  it  with  collodion,  as  these  produce  comets 
with  black  tails.  A  good  plan  is  to  brush  the  plate  with  a 
camel-hair  brush  before  applying  the  collodion. 

Now  I  think  we  may  proceed,  without  any  further  repetition, 
in  the  next  number,  to  the  printing-  upon  albumenized  paper. 


STEREOSCOPIC    PRINTING. 

The  best  way  to  print  from  stereoscopic  negatives  is  upon  al- 
bumenized paper,  by  the  process  called  sun-printing. 

This  process  necessitates  the  use  of  a  toning-batli,  in  order  to 
change  the  red  color  of  the  print  to  a  brown  or  black.  Every- 
one now  employs  gold  as  the  toning  agent.  In  what  follows  I 
shall  describe  the  old  process  of  printing,  in  its  best  form,  and 
leave  to  a  future  occasion  the  discussion  of  the  modifications 
which  have  been  introduced  into  it  during  the  last  few  months. 
The  old  process  of -fixing  and  toning  yields  proofs  which  are 
not  surpassed  in  color,  vigor,  or  definition  by  those  which  are 
toned  by  the  new  methods  ;  and  with  respect  to  permanency — 
when  proper  precautions  are  taken,  the  prints  will  last  some- 
times for  several  years.  When  absolute  permanence  is  required 
recourse  must  be  had  to  printing  in  carbon  or  pigments.  The 
new  methods  of  toning  with  chloride  of  gold  are  certainly  more 
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correct  in  theory  tlian  tliat  which  1  am  about  to  describe,  bat 
the  bcgiimcr  will  not  find  thena  quite  so  simple  ;  and  whatever 
process  he  may  ultimately  adopt  as  a  rule,  he  ought  certainly 
to  understand  the  old  method.  Printing  by  development  is 
most  suitable  for  plain  paper,  and  a  beginner  should  not  attempt 
to  print  ill  that  way  until  he  ha?  mastered  the  other  processes. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  the  paper  ;  and  choice  lies  be- 
tween the  English,  French,  and  German  pa})ers. 

The  principal  English  makers  are  Hollingworth,  Turner, 
Nash,  and  Towgood  ;  and  the  best  paper  is  the  thin  sort  made 
by  Hollingworth,  which  can  now  be  procured  from  most  of  the 
dealers,  and  was  originally  introduced  by  me.  This  paper  is 
sized  with  gelatine  and  alum,  and  has  an  acid  I'eaction.  On 
comparing  it  with  the  foreign  papers  it  will  be  seen  to  have  a 
rougher  surface,  and  the  definition  is  therefore  not  quite  so  good; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  proofs  of  remarkable  vigor 
in  the  blacks  and  purity  in  the  lights,  while  the  toues  are  rather 
rodder  and  warmer  than  those  obtained  ou  foreign  papers.  In 
using  this  paper  observe  that  the  prints  become  much  blacker 
when  dry,  (particularly  if  dried  before  the  hrej,  and  do  not 
acquire  their  full  depth  of  color  in  the  toning  bath. 

The  other  English  papers  appear  to  possess  pretty  much  the 
same  qualities  as  IloUmgworth's,  but  they  are  thicker  and 
coarser,  and  certainly  not  so  good  as  regards  freedom  from 
spots. 

English  papers  are  the  easiest  to  work  with,  and  the  most 
economical,  because  all  the  solutions  may  be  30  per  cent,  weaker 
than  with  foreign  papers,  and  you  are  more  certain  of  getting 
vigorous  and  clean  prints  ;  but  the  great  drawback  is  the 
coarseness  of  the  surface  after  having  been  wetted,  and  I  can- 
not therefore  recommend  English  papers  for  siereoscojyic  prints. 
Nevertheless  they  are  susceptible  of  receiving  a  high  glaze  under 
the  burnisher,  or  by  rolling  under  a  steel  cylinder,  and  this 
greatly  improves  the  surface  of  the  finished  print.  Observe  al- 
ways that  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  English  paper  is  much  rougher 
than  the  other,  and  use  the  smoothest  side. 

The  principal  Foreign  papers  are  those  of  Marion,  Canson, 
Kleber,  and  Papier  Saxe.  In  general  properties  they  are  about 
the  same,  and  widely  different  from  English  paper.  The  French 
papers  are  sized  with  starch,  and  resin  dissolved  in  caustic 
potass  ; — hence  they  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  They  are  tint- 
ed gray  with  artificial  ultramarine,  (sulphide  of  sodium,  which 
is  a  most  injurious  substance  to  introduce  into  photographic 
paper).  They  have  a  fine  surface,  but  in  general  abound  with 
spots,  some  of  which  are  oxide  of  iron,  others  particles  of  ultra- 
marine, others  due  to  copper,  and  others  to  grease.  The  copper 
spots  are  at  first  invisible,  but  appear  as  comets  with  a  black 
star  and  long  white  tail  upon  the  print  when  removed  from  the 
pressure  frame.  The  only  good  quality  of  the  French  papers  is 
therefore  their  fineness  of  surface,  and  that  is  a  point  of  the 
first  importance.  With  respect  to  the  Saxony  paper  made  at 
Frankfort  and  Cologne,  it  appears  to  have  neither  the  fine  sur- 
face of  the  French  papers  nor  the  good  chemical  qualities  of 
English  paper. 

French  paper  has  two  sides  ;  the  reverse  side  maybe  known 
by  the  broad  parallel  bars  which  may  be  seen  along  it  when 
viewed  oI)liquely  against  the  light. 

Paper  may  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Marion  ready  albumen- 
ized, — but  they  omit  to  state  the  strength  of  the  salting  solution 
employed,  and  this  is  an  important  matter  to  know. 

Suppose  then  we  determine  to  print  upon  a  sheet  of  French 
pajicr.     The  following  is  the  process  : — 

Cut  the  sheet  into  four  ;  each  piece  will  then  be  large  enough 
fop  three  pair  of  stereoscopic  prints,  and  the  dishes  for  these 
sheets  should  be  II  X  9-iu3. 

Put  the  whites  of  six  eggs  into  a  good-sized  bason  with  a  lip, 
and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  water, — 2  e.  about  five  ounces. 
There  will  then  be  10  ounces  in  all.  Add  to  this  80  grains  of 
salt.  The  mixture  will  then  be  composed  of  equal  parts  of  al- 
bumen and  water  and  8  grains  of  salt  to  the  oz.  Beat  it  up 
with  a  silver  fork  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  put  it  by  to  settle.  It  is 
very  important  to  beat  up  every  drop  of  the  liquid  until  the 
whole  of  it  is  converted  into  stiff  froth,  for  if  you  do  not  beat 


it  up  enough  it  will  form  streaks  upon  the  paper  when  dry.  The 
albumen  is  contained  in  membranous  bags,  which  are  broken  in 
the  operation  of  beating,  but  when  a  number  of  these  bags  re- 
main unbroken  they  cling  together  and  form  slimy  streaks  down 
the  paper.  After  a  fev/  hours  the  liquid  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bason.  Then  pour  it  very  carefully  through  the  hard 
crust  of  froth  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  and  remove  any  air  bub- 
bles there  may  be  with  a  strip  of  paper.  Turn  back  one  corner 
of  the  sheet,  and  float  the  face  of  it  for  half-a-minute  upon  the 
albumen  ;  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  by  sticking  a  black  pin  through 
the  dry  corner  into  the  edge  of  a  shelf.  A  longer  time  ou  the 
bath  gives  less  glaze.  The  papers  should  be  hung  up  in  a  warm 
dry  room,  where  they  dry  quicJdy. 

More  albumen  in  proportion  to  the  water  gives  a  stronger 
glaze,  and  redder  prints.  More  salt  requires  a  stronger  silver 
batli,  and  gives  a  more  sensitive  paper,  but  not  a  better  print. 

Albumenized  papers  do  not  improve  by  keeping,  but  whether 
they  become  deteriorated  or  not  I  cannot  say  ; — perhaps  not  if 
kept  in  a  dry  place.^but  they  do  if  kept  in  the  damp.  I  al- 
ways use  them  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  do  not  keep  them  in  stock. 

The  nitrate  bath  should  be  40-grains  to  the  ounce, — i.e.  five 
times  as  strong  as  the  salt  bath.  It  should  always  have  an  acid 
reaction,  in  order  that  the  albumen  maybe  properly  coagulated. 

Look  over  any  collection  of  albumenized  prints.  Some  are 
vigorous  in  the  blacks,  others  dull  and  leaden.  If  you  wish  al- 
ways to  get  vigorous  prints  and  never  to  get  leaden  ones  see 
that  your  nitrate  bath  is  not  alkaline.  The  vigor  of  the  print 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  bath,  which  must  be 
1st,  of  the  full  strength. — 2nd,  colorless,  and  free  from  brown 
organic  matter  in  solution. — 3rd,  acid,  and  not  alkaline.  The 
reason  why  the  nitrate  bath  should  not  be  alkaline  is  that  albu- 
men is  soluble  in  an  alkali,  and  an  alkaline  nitrate  bath  does  not 
perfectly  and  promptly  coagulate  it ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
some  of  the  albumen  is  washed  away  from  the  paper  into  the 
bath,  and  the  film  which  remains  upon  the  paper  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  a  vigorous  print.  English  papers  being  acid  give 
vigorous  prints,  but  French  papers  being  alkaline  soon  put  the 
bath  out  of  order,  and  cause  it  to  give  leaden  prints.  Besides, 
acidity  preserves  the  purity  of  the  whites.  How  quickly,  for 
instance,  an  ammonio-nitrate  paper  becomes  discolored,  even  in 
the  dark.  The  best  prints  are  obtained  with  a  new  bath  mada 
with  nitrate  of  silver  crystallized  from  the  acid  liquor,  and  smell- 
ing strongly  of  nitric  acid.  A  little  nitric  acid  added  to  the 
bath  from  time  to  time  will  correct  its  alkalinity  and  cause  it  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  energetically,  and  give  vigorous  prints. 
Acetic  acid  is  not  so  good  as  nitric.  One  drop  of  the  latter  to 
3  or  4:-ozs.  of  bath  is  enough. 

Put  the  nitrate  solution  into  a  glass  dish,  and  float  the  papers 
for  three  minutes  upon  it.  Keep  one  corner  dry.  Hang  up 
with  black  pins,  and  stick  a  little  strip  of  blotting  paper  to  the 
bottom  of  each  sheet.  Darken  the  room  completely  if  you  de- 
sire clean  whites.  By  letting  in  too  much  light  the  paper  be- 
comes slightly  tinted,  and  then  the  whites  turn  yeilow  in  the 
hypo-toning  bath.  IJse  the  sensitive  papers  as  soon  as  you  can, 
— or  if  you  wish  to  keep  them  procure  one  of  Mr.  Marion's 
preservative  cases. 

Print  rather  deeply,  and  in  .sunshine  if  possible.  Feeble 
negatives  are  said  to  require  a  very  sensitive  paper,  and  to  be 
printed  in  the  shade  ;  but  good  strong  negatives  require  a 
moderately  sensitive  paper,  and  to  be  printed  in  sunshine. 

The  nitrate  bath  becomes  weaker  by  use  from  two  causes. 
First,  the  salt  in  the  paper  takes  some  of  the  silver  to  form  chlo- 
ride : — Secondly,  the  albumen  in  the  paj^er  takes  some  of  the 
silver  and  forms  a  white  insoluble  compound  ;  so  that  both  chlo- 
ride of  .silver  and  albuminate  of  s'Uev  are  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrate  bath,  which  therefore  becomes  weaker  in  silver 
with  every  print  that  is  put  into  it. 

The  albumen  which  is  communicated  to  the  nitrate  bath  does 
not  immediately  discolor  it,  but  after  a  day  or  two  the  solution 
turns  brown,  even  in  the  dark.  In  order  to  clarify  it  do  not 
use  animal  charcoal  as  some  persons  recommend,  but  add  to  it 
a  few  drops  of  weak  solution  of  salt,  and  shake  it  well  immedi- 
ately.    The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  chloride  of  silver  which  is 
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"&]  formed  combines  with  the  organic  matter,  and  forms  a  brown 
precipitate,  which  settles  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  solution 
clear,  and  fit  for  use. 

The  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  the  print  do  not  depend  on  the 
toning  and  fixing,  bnt  on  the  way  in  which  the  organic  matter 
and  silFcr  are  combined.  With  the  same  paper,  salted  and  al- 
bumenized  upon  the  same  bath,  but  excited  in  difl'erent  nitrate 
baths,  some  of  the  prints  will  be  vigorous,  other  dull  and  leaden. 
The  condition  of  the  nitrate  bath  is  therefore  of  the  first  im- 
portance. You  will  know  by  the  way  in  which  the  edge  of  the 
paper  outside  the  negative  begins  to  darken  whether  the  print 
will  be  good  or  bad.  The  tint  should  be  a  rich  red,  and  not  in- 
clined to  grey  at  first. 

Now  comes  the  fixing  and  toning. 

Dissolve  one  part  of  hypo  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  add  one 
grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  every  four  ounces  of  the  solution, 
— the  chloride  of  gold  being  previously  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  Add  the  gold  to  the  hypo  a  few  drops  at 
a  time,  and  stir  well  between  each  addition.  This  is  the  toning 
and  fixing  bath.     It  is  perfectly  clear  and  colorless. 

When  all  your  papers  are  printed,  make  a  bath  large  enough 
to  hold  a  dozen,  and  put  them  into  it,  one  at  a  time,  face  down- 
wards, just  as  they  come  out  of  the  pressure  frame. 

Shake  them  well  about  and  turn  them  over.  Let  them  re- 
main in  the  bath  about  an  hour,  or  until  they  have  acquired  a 
deep  brown  tint.  Then  wash  each  print  separately  and  quickly, 
a  dozen  times  under  a  tap,  or  under  the  pump,  and  dry  them  be- 
fore a  hot  fire.  They  will  become  much  darker  by  this  treat- 
ment. Afterwards  put  them  all  for  ten  minutes  into  moderately 
hot  water,  and  wash  them  again  a  dozen  times  under  the  tap, 
separately.  Then  hang  them  up  to  dry,  and  they  are  finished. 
I  believe  long  soaking  in  water  to  be  quite  a  mistake,  and  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  the  short  and  energetic  washing  which 
I  have  described  is  far  better,  and  it  only  occupies  a  few  minutes. 
Never  use  the  same  toning  and  fixing  bath  a  second  time. 
When  it  has  served  for  one  batch  of  prints  throw  it  away,  and 
make  another.  Do  not  push  the  toning  beyond  a  deep  chesnut 
brown.  The  cold  inky  violet  tints  with  green  lights  are  hide- 
ous. Aim  at  pure  whites  and  rich  chesnut  blacks  of  great  vigor, 
remembering  always  that  the  prints  dry  darker  than  they  look 
in  the  water. 

Although  the  theory  of  the  process  which  I  have  described 
may  not  be  considered  quite  sound,  yet  I  must  say  that  prints 
produced  in  this  way,  and  not  toned  to  a  black  and  yellow,  but 
merely  to  a  deep  chesnut  tint,  appear  as  permanent  as  one  could 
reasonably  desire  ; — that  is  to  say  they  will  last  for  two  or  three 
years  without  any  appearance  of  fading.  As  a  general  rule  it 
will  be  found  that  the  prints  which  have  been  toned  in  an  old 
hypo  bath  which  has  been  used  many  times,  and  in  which  they 
have  been  left  so  long  as  to  lose  all  the  redness  and  acquire  a 
sort  of  yellowish-black  tint  in  the  shadows,  are  those  which 
fade.  Prints  with  pure  whites  and  chesnut  blacks  no  not  fade 
Over-toning  in  a  nasty  old  bath,  and  long  soaking  in  water 
afterwards,  with  the  hypo  still  clinging  to  the  fibres  of  the  paper. 


papers  before  breakfast  on  a  fine  morning.  They  were  dry  by 
12  o'clock,  and  the  prints  were  finished  the  same  afternoon. 
Amateurs  would  do  well  to  follow  this  plan  : — to  choose  a  fine 
day,  excite  before  breakfast,  and  use  the  sensitive  papers  the 
same  day.  The  EurroK. 


lYom  Photographic  Notes 

MICRO-PIIOTOGRAPUY. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir — 1  find  that  in  the  discussion  at  the  Photographic 
Society,  Mr.  Shadbolt  anticipated  what  I  was  going  to  say 
about  the  focusing  of  microscopic  objects.  You  can,  however, 
make  what  use  you  like  of  my  description. 

For  the  |  in.  and  higher  powers,  some  of  the  navicula  answer 
very  well.  A  slide  containing  a  fair  sprinkling  of  them  is  fast- 
ened on  the  stage  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  one  of  the 
centre  objects  is  then  carefully  focused.  To  do  this  more  accu- 
rately a  magnifying  glass  should  be  used,  and  if  there  is  not  a 
polished  spot  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  a  drop  of  oil 
or  varnish  will  answer  nearly  as  well. 

The  picture  being  then  taken  it  will  be  found  that  some  ob- 
ject nearer  the  edge  is  much  better  defined  than  that  which  was 
focused.  The  difference  between  the  two  foci  can  then  be  meas- 
ured with  the  fine  adjustment.  A  second  trial  should  then  be 
made,  the  slide  being  placed  flat,  and  a  part  selected  where  sev- 
eral objects  in  slightly  different  planes  are  in  the  field.  One  of 
the  medium  planes  being  then  focused,  the  necessary  adjustment, 
as  found  by  the  former  experiment,  being  made,  and  the  picture 
taken,  one  of  the  nearer  or  more  distant  objects  will  very  likely 
be  found  to  be  clearer.  The  difference  (if  any)  as  found  by  the 
fine  adjustment  being  then  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  former 
will  give  the  real  difference  between  the  two  foci  with  great  ac- 
curacy. 

In  practice,  however,  after  making  the  required  allowance,  I 
have  seldom  obtained  a  perfect  picture  at  the  first  attempt.  I 
suppose  it  is  owing  to  some  infirmity  of  the  instrument.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  picture  which  I  do  get  will  generally 
show  whether  the  object-glass  should  be  moved  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  slide,  and  how  much. 

For  the  lower  powers  the  navicula,  recommended  above,  are 
not  so  suitable  ;  probably  the  hairs  of  insects,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Shadbolt,  will  be  found   best. 

When  there  is  plenty  of  light  to  spare  I  prefer  stopping  down 
the  object-glass  by  means  of  a  diaphragm  of  blackened  card 
placed  behind  it. 

W.  KussELL  Sedgfield. 
2  Paradise  Place,  Stoke  Newington. 


is  the  secret  of  most  fading  prints.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  no  process  is  strictly  correct  in  principle  in  which  hypo  is 
used  at  all. 

Yellowness  in  the  lights  of  a  print  is  due  to  the  following 
causes  : — stale  albumen, — albumenized  papers  kept  too  long  in 
a  damp  place, — an  alkaline  nitrate  bath,— a  discolored  nitrate 
bath, — sensitive  papers  kept  too  long, — too  much  light  in  the 
operating  room, — over-toning  in  a  nasty  old  hypo  bath  which 
is  weak  in  hypo, — too  much  gold  in  the  toning  bath, — long 
soaking  in  water  which  contains  hypo.  Avoid  all  these  things 
and  you  will  have  clean  lights,  and  fresh-looking — nice  prints, 
which  will  stand  for  several  years. 

Lastly,  I  would  advise  the  reader  not  to  tell  his  friends  that 
positives  can  be  produced  by  the  gross,  without  either  trouble 
or  expense,  and  to  make  vast  promises  of  presents  of  prints  ; 
for  in  reality  printing  is  a  troublesome  matter  to  do  well,  and 

'    the  materials  are  silver  and  gold. 

The  last  time  I  printed  upon  albumenized  paper  I  did  about 
twenty  stereoscopics  from  different  negatives.     I  excited  the 
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ALBASTRINE  OF    SQUIRE  AND  CO. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir, — 1  think  your  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
scientific  Journal  like  yours  is  not  a  proper  vehicle  for  such 
abusive  letters  as  that  of  Henry  Squire  &  Co.,  which  many  per- 
sons would  decline  to  notice,  seeing  that  it  is  so  senseless  and 
devoid  of  argument.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  weakness  of  a 
person's  case  when  he  shirks  the  question  and  has  recourse  to 
personality  and  bullyism — for  I  call  it  nothing  less. 

My  letters  were  written  in  a  plain,  straightforward  manner, 
and  the  facts  they  contain  are  undeniable  ;  the  vague,  round- 
about assertion  of  Messrs.  Squire  &  Co.,  that  I  am  still  "  wide  of 
the  mark,"  is  a  kind  of  blind;  they  know  that,  but  obstinately 
persist  in  saying  "  No  it  is  not ;  no  it  is  not,"  like  the  last  word 
of  an  unruly  boy  who  will  not  give  in.  If  a  score  of  chemists 
had  made  experiments,  and  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
myself,  it  is  probable  the  answer  would  be  still  the  same,  it  not 
being  considered  ^oZi/:ic  to  assent,  lest  it  should  be  "  Othello's 
occupation  gone,"  the  love  of  money  being  the   ruling  passion. 

With  this  letter  I  close  the  correspondence  on  this  subject, 
the  thing  having  been  proved  to  the  utmost. 

Cheltenham,  Dec.  21,  1859.  John  Horsley. 
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AMERICAN    PIIOTOGRAPniCAL    SOCIETY 


THIRD  MEETING— Monday,  June  13,  1859. 


Prof.  John  TV.  DR.\.rER,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  two  previous  meetings  were  read,  and  after  a 
few  alterations  and  amendments  were  confirmed. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Membership  presented  the  names  of  twelve 
gentlemen,  who  were  duly  elected.  These  increase  the  number  of  m(  m- 
bers  to  more  than  one  hundred. 

Mr.  Sekly — Our  laws  make  provision  for  honorary  members.  If  indi- 
viduals here  were  asked  to  present  the  name  of  their  first  choice,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  a  large  majority  would  concur  spontaneously.  Do  photograph- 
ers hesitate  to  say  to  what  man  now  living  they  owe  the  most  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  Photography  ?  I  nominate  to  be  an  honora- 
ry member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  T.  F.  llardwich.  Professor  of  Photograph- 
ic Chemistry  in  Kings  College,  London. 

The  nomination  was  seconded  and  Mr.  llardwich  elected  by  acclama- 
tion. 

The  Directors  asked  and  obtained  further  time  to  report  on  the  pro- 
priety of  ofit'ring  a  re^Yard  in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

The  President  called  attention  to  a  suggestion,  which  he  read  and  ap- 
proved, to  the  eff'ect,  that,  as  this  was  the  season  for  outofdoor  pho- 
tography, specimens  of  work  executed  by  members  be  brought  and  ex" 
hibited  at  the  nest  meeting. 

Dr.  L.  Reuben  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Visibiliiy  of  the  Blood  Discs  in 
the  Human  Eye."  The  paper  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view  ;  but  beiug  of  no  direct  utility  to  pho- 
tography it  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  place  in  our  columns. 

Mr.  Seelt  questioning  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  Doctor's  state- 
ments, and  the  President  was  appealed  to  for  his  opinion. 

The  President — Ten  or  fifteen  years  since,  a  lady  of  this  city  an- 
nounced in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  fact  that  the  eye  can  see  it- 
self—can see  the  form  and  movements  of  its  internal  blood  vessels  ;  but 
the  vision  is  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  In  ordinary  vision,  light  from  ob- 
jects enters  the  eye  and  depicts  an  image  on  the  retina  ;  the  eye  is  a  camera 
obscura,  and  the  mind  behind  it  sees  the  image  on  the  retina.  But  in  the 
phenomena  described  by  Dr.  Reuben  there  was  no  image  on  the  retina. 
The  ntrves  of  the  eye  seemed  to  be  so  peculiarly  sensitive,  stimulated  by 
the  light  and  heat,  that  the  blood  vessels  were  rather  felt  than  seen. 

Mr.  Campbell  confirmed  many  of  Ihe  observations  of  Dr.  Reuben  by 
his  own  experience.  He  had  observed  various  occular  illusions  for  seve- 
ral years. 

Mr.  Seelt  read  a  paper  on 

PRINTING  IN  THE  DARK  AND  MOSER'S  IMAGES. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  sized  with  starch,  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  io- 
dide of  potassium,  and  then  dried,  it  gradually  turns  to  a  dark  brown 
color.  This  coloring  may  be  so  hastened  by  the  influence  of  moisture  and 
heat,  that  it  will  reach  its  maximum  in  a  few  minutes,  but  if  the  paper  is 
thoroughly  dried  at  first,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  pure  dry  atmosphere  a 
considerable  time  without  change. 

If  the  iodized  paper  be  pressed  in  contact  with  an  engi-aving  or  a  pho- 
tographic print,  a  distinct  negative  impression  may  bo  produced— a  white 
image  on  a  dark  ground.  This  image  may  be  fixed  or  intensified  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways. 

These  facts  are  probably  familiar  to  most  persons  who  have  practiced 
the  calotype  process,  and  indeed  often  prove  a  source  of  annoyance. 

The  explauation  of  the  phenomena  is  simply  this :— the  coloring  ele- 
ment is  iodine,  which,  by  the  force  of  aflBnity,  leaves  the  potassium  for 
the  starch,  the  starch  for  the  material  of  the  print.  Instead  of  iodide  of 
potassium  many  other  substances  might  be  used  ;  the  case  I  have  given 
is  one  of  a  numerous  class.  Any  of  the  sensitive  papers  used  in  pho- 
tograpliy,  answer  the  conditions.  It  is  only  necessary  that  tlie  paper  be 
impregnated  with  a  substance  chemically  atrcctcd.  or  decomposed  by  the 
material  if  the  olyect  in  contact.  The  image,  of  course,  might  not  be 
visible,  but  may  be  made  so  through  means  at  the  command  of  the  che- 
mist. 


M.  Nicpce  de  St.  Victor,  has  recently  endjavorcd  on  the  basis  of  some 
experiments  which  are  easily  rcferaljle  to  the  category  of  the  iodized 
paper,  to  demonstrate  a  new  action  of  light.  I  am  unable  to  find  that  M. 
Niepce  has  added  a  single  truth  by  his  recent  researches  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  light. 

On  May  17th,  I  inclosed  a  piece  of  ammonia  nitrate  paper,  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner,  between  the  leaves  of  a  circular  printed  on  both  sides. 
The  sensitive  paper,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  position,  was  pasted  at  one 
end,  to  the  circular.  The  circular  inclosing  the  paper,  was  then  placed 
in  one  of  the  books  of  my  library,  and  thus  shut  out  from  the  light.  The 
paper  has  been  examined  from  time  to  time,  until  to-day,  (June  13.) 
May  ISlh  an  impression  began  to  be  visible,  but  not  on  the  silvered  sur- 
face, and  not  of  the  printed  surface  in  contact,  but  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  leaf.  On  the  third  day  the  impression  began  to  appear  on  the  sil- 
vered side,  and  of  the  surface  in  contact.  In  about  a  week  impressions 
were  distinctly  visible  on  each  side  of  the  sensitive  paper;  the  impres- 
sions being  the  images  of  both  sides  of  the  leaf  of  the  circular,  on  the 
sensitive  surface  nearest.  The  clearest  impression  of  the  inside  being  on 
the  silvered  surface,  of  the  outside,  on  the  back  of  the  sensitive  paper. 
To-day  the  impressions  are  clearest  on  the  surface  in  contact  on  both  sides 
of  the  sensitive  paper.  This  case  may  be  perhaps  easily  explained,  and 
it  presents  sime  phases  which  have  not  been  before  observed. 

In  the  year  1842  an  announcement  of  a  discovery  was  made  which 
awakened  an  interest  in  the  scientific  world  almost  as  profound  as  did  the 
daguerreotype  three  years  before.  Moscr  had  found  that  "  when  two 
bodies  are  sufiicicntly  near,  they  impressed  their  images  upon  each  other." 
Moser's  experiments  were  everywhere  verified,  and  were  made  the  basis 
of  curious  theories.  Moser  himself  attributed  the  phenomena  to  latent 
light  ;  Robert  Hunt  to  caloric  ;  others  to  electricity,  &c.;  some  of  these 
philosophers  I  ampursuaded  confounding  conditions  of  success  with  the 
cause,  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  heat  is  the  cause  of  the  union  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen. 

Certainly  many  cases  of  what  are  called  Moser's  images  may  bo  brought 
within  well  known  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  It  is  the  maiu  object  of  this 
paper  to  suggest  that  chemical  affinity  and  the  transference  of  volatile 
matter,  are  sufficient  to  explain  most  cases  ;  molecular  changes,  the 
rest. 

I  would  take  the  experiment  of  the  iodized  paper  as  the  illustrative 
example  of  the  theory.  The  important  circumstance  in  the  example, 
and  what  is  supposed  in  the  doubtful  cases,  is  the  transference  of  matter 
from  the  object  to  the  new  image.  Could  the  actual  transfer  of  matter 
be  made  sensible  to  chemical  tests,  there  would  be  little  room  for  hypoth- 
esis and  discussion.    The  question  is  one  of  probabilities. 

To  state  the  matter  plainer,  lay  a  penny  on  a  freshly  polished  daguer- 
reotype plate  ;  after  some  hours  contact,  remove  the  penny  and  it  will 
have  impressed  its  image,  which  becomes  visiljle  by  breathing  on  the  plate, 
or  exposing  it  to  the  vapor  of  mercury.  Here  I  suppose,  that  matter 
from  the  penny  is  transferred  to  the  silver,  or  vice  versa,  thus  rendering 
the  surface  of  the  silver  unhomogeueous,  as  becomes  manifest  on  apply- 
ing the  vapor. 

The  q\iantity  of  matter  required  to  affect  the  deposition  of  vapor  is 
extremely  small.  A  fraction  of  a  drop  of  oil,  which  is  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  may  render  a  large  surface  unfit  for  photographic  use.  The 
film  of  vapor  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  tests  of  the  presence  of 
matter.  That  solid  matter  is  actually  transported  in  cases  similar  to  that 
above  given,  might  be  shown  by  many  examples.  Steel  is  composed  of 
iron  and  carbon,  two  substances  considered  quite  staple,  and  iuvolatile. 
To  comljine  carbon  and  iron,  the  elements  are  placed  by  the  side  of  each 
other  and  heated.  The  carbon  passes  over  to  the  iron,  and  penetrates  it 
to  a  considerable  depth.*  Mr.  Johnson,  our  worthy  treasurer,  has  shown 
how  to  make  brass  and  other  alloys,  without  melting  one  of  the  metals^ 
and  preserving  its  form  througliout.  It  may  be  made  to  appear  quite 
probable  that  all  matter  is  volatile  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 


*The  text  gives  the  popular  notion  concerning  steel.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Binks,  which  show  that  steel  is  proba- 
bly a  compound  of  iron,  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Do  the  cai-bon  and  nitro- 
gen enter  the  iron  as  cyanogen? 
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Mr.  Gro%-e  aud  otliers  linve  explained  many  cases  wherein  the  Moser 
image  is  evidently  dependent  upon  the  transference  of  oily  and  other 
volatile  matter  from  the  object  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  image. 

The  circular  referred  to  in  this  paper  was  exhibited  to  the  audience. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde  inquired  if  Mr.  Seely  took  the  necessary  precaution 
to  prevent  light  interfering  with  the  result,  and  remarked  that  the  gene- 
ral supposition  might  be,  that  light  had  been  absorbed  by  the  papers. 

Mr.  Seelt — I  used  no  great  care.  The  circular  was  one  of  a  package 
which  had  just  come  from  the  printer.  The  book  was  one  which  has  not 
been  much  used  for  years,  and  the  examinations  were  briefly  made  in 
weak  daylight.  I  was  so  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  will 
give  an  impression  to  iodized  paper  by  a  short  contact  in  the  dark,  and 
the  reason  of  it  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  use  more  caution 
in  this  case,  which  I  consider  so  similar. 

Mr.  Snellixg — When  I  was  a  boy,  long  before  photography  existed,  I 
used  to  amuse  myself  by  pressing  a  sheet  of  white  pajjer  and  an  engrav- 
ing together  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  after  a  day  or  two  holding  the  paper 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  flame  of  an  oil  lamp,  just  so  as  to  col- 
lect the  carbon  from  the  oil,  which  settling  upon  the  paper  gave  me  a 
very  fair  fac-simile  of  the  engraving.  I  always  considered  this  due  to  the 
absorption  by  the  paper  of  the  oil  from  the  printer's  ink  in  the  engraving, 
which  attracted  the  carbon  of  the  lamp  and  gave  the  fac-simile  impression. 

Dr.  Vanderwetde — "Was  it  not  the  contact  of  the  air  which  made  the 
coloration  in  Mr.  Seely 's  experiment ;  the  oil  of  the  ink  being  impervious, 
thus  leaving  the  paper  under  it  white. 

Mr.  Seely— On  such  a  theory  we  should  expect  the  clearest  and  first 
impression  should  be  that  of  the  surface  in  contact,  which  was  not  the 
case. 

Dr,  RuEBEN — There  is  so  much  analogy  between  light  and  heat,  that  I 
am  predisposed  to  favor  any  reasonable  attempt  to  show  that  light,  like 
heat,  may  exist  in  a  latent  as  well  as  an  active  state. 

Mr.  Stetson — I  agree  with  Dr.  Eeuben,  that  these  experiments  should 
be  repeated  with  more  care. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde — Expose  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  sulphate  of 
quinine  to  the  light,  and  press  it  in  contact  with  an  engraving  in  the  dark 
and  the  engraving  will  be  copied.  But  it  is  necessary  to  expo.5e  it  to 
sunlight. 

Mr.  Seely — I  conceive  that  the  light  performed  the  whole  of  its  office 
during  the  exposure  ;  its  agency  in  the  case  ended  with  its  exposure. 

Dr.  Vanderwetde — In  phosphorescence  we  certainly  have  an  example 
of  light  absorbed  and  retained. 

Mr.  Seely — Any  phosphorescent  light  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
feeble  compared  with  moonlight.  No  such  photographic  effect  can  be 
produced  with  it,  as  is  attributed  by  some  to  latent  light.  Do  we  know 
that  the  phosphorescent  light  is  the  same  which  was  absorbed? 

Dr.  Vanderweyde — Many  suppose  that  the  light  was  given  off  by  burn- 
ing gas,  is  light  which  had  previously  existed  in  a  latent  state. 

Mr.  Seely — I  cannot  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  "W.  Gibson— During  the  voyage  of  a  certain  ship,  a  silver  dollar 
by  chance  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  trunk,  and  upon  it  an  ordinary  the  of 
carpenter's  saw.  When  the  saw  was  taken  out  the  image  of  the  coin  was 
strongly  impressed  upon  it  ;  the  superscription  could  be  easily  read  by 
breathing  upon  it.  The  saw  was  then  prepared  so  that  it  gave  an  im- 
pression with  ink.  One  of  the  impressionsl  preserved. 
Dr.   John  C.  Deafer  read  a  paper 

ON    THE    DETERMINATION    OF    THE  DIURNAL    AMOUNT   OF 
LIGHT  BY  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  GOLD. 

Plants  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  light  receiv  edfo 
their  growth  and  nutrition,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  means 
for  the  measurement  of  quantities  of  light,  such  as  those  we  have  for 
measuring  heat.  Those,  too,  who  are  engaged  in  photographic  pursuits 
must  have  often  desired  to  measure  the  amount  of  light  of  one  day, 
compared  with  that  of  another  ;  or  of  oneportion  of  time  compared  with 
that  of  another  portion.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  need  any  excuse  for  in. 
troducing  to  your  notice  a  process  for  the  Determination  of  the  Diurnal 
Amount  of  Light. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  photometer  which 
would  accomplish  such  a  result ;  and  among  the  substances  that  undergo 


change  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  which  might  serve  the  above 
purpose,  is  the  p^'roxalate  of  iron,  first  suggested  by  Prof.  John  W.  Dra- 
per, in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1857. 

On  being  exposed  to  light,  peroxalate  of  iron  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
gas  with  effervescence,  and  gains  the  power  of  precipitating  metallic 
gold  from  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold — the  quantity  of  gold  pre- 
cipitated depending  on  the  amount  of  light  lo  which  the  sensitive  solu- 
tion has  been  exposed. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  this  method  is,  that  when  the  de- 
composition has  fairly  set  iu,  the  solution  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  protoxalate  of  iron  ;  this  may,  however,  be  lemedied  by 
adding  to  the  peroxalate  a  little  perchloride  of  iron,  which  mixture  of 
peroxalate  and  perchloride  may  be  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
action  of  light,  without  any  turpidity  arising,  and  on  the  addition  of 
perchloride  of  gold,  gives  a  precipitate  of  metallic  gold,  All  that  then 
remains  is  to  weigh  the  gold  precipitated,  and  we  have  represented  the 
amount  of  light. 

Preparation  of  the  Sensitive  Solution. ^A  measured  amount  of 
oxalic  acid  is  boiled  to  saturation  with  freshly  precipitated  peroxide  of 
iron.  The  resulting  peroxalate  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  being  received  in 
a  test-tube  containing  a  little  perchloride  of  iron,  and  the  contents  of 
the  filter  washed  until  the  mixture  in  the  test-tube  amounts  to  ten  cubic 
centimetres,  the  quantity  used. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  above  sensitive  solution  was  exposed 
to  a  north  light,  or  rather  to  the  region  about  the  pole,  in  a  tube  of  thin 
glass  56-100  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  was  placed  in  a  box  darkened 
in  the  interior  so  as  to  absorb  all  stray  rays.  Such  an  arraugeraent 
served  to  measure  the  quantity  of  light  for  half  a  hot  summer's  day  ;  a 
similar  solution  in  a  similar  tube  being  substituted  at  midday. 

As  soon  as  the  period  of  exposure  ceased,  perchloride  of  gold  was  add" 
ed  to  the  contents  of  the  exposure  tube,  as  long  as  it  caused  a  precipitate* 
This  precipitate  was  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited  and 
weighed.  The  result  indicated  toe  comparative  amount  of  light  in  the 
diffuse  light  of  the  period  of  exposure. 

As  examples  I  cite  the  following  experiments  ; 


No.  I, 

Sept-  7th,  1858. 

Perfectly  clear. 

Temp. 
76    degrees 

Dew  point 
65* 

Barometer 
29"  68' 

Gold  precipitated 

56  milligrammes.                 i 

No.  ir. 

Nov.  4th,  1858. 

Very  dark  and  raining. 

Temp. 
47  degrees. 

Dew  point                   Barometer 
46°                             29^  60' 

Gold  precipitated 
7  milligrammes. 

These  experiments  serve  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the  process,  and 
may  perhaps  recommend  a  trial  of  its  merits  to  such  as  are  interested  in 
photometric  pursuits. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  the  instrument  used, 
and  by  experiments.  Two  vials  of  solution  were  produced,  one  of  which 
had  been  exposed  and  the  other  not,  Both  were  colorless,  and  apparent- 
ly the  same,  but  on  the  addition  of  gold  solatien,  a  copious  precipitate 
was  instantly  formed  in  that  which  had  been  exposed,  while  the  other  re- 
mained perfectly  clear.  The  paper  and  experiments  were  received  with 
decided  marks  of  interest  and  applause, 

Mr.  Seely — There  is  a  chance  of  error  in  such  methods  of  measuring 
light.  The  solution  is  gradually  being  decmopso.od  during  the  exposure  ; 
the  sensitive  liquid  becomes  weaker,  is  not  uniform  ;  some  light  might 
pass  through  without  imparting  its  effect. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Draper — I  have  not  found  the  fact  mentioned  a  source  of 
any  error  in  my  experiments,  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  enough  of  the 
solution,  and  jiroperly  disposed  in  the  apparatus.  The  light  which  has 
passed  through  one  of  my  tubes  is  inert. 
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the  hour  for  closing  the  sessioa  being  near  at  hand,  Mr.  Snelling 
was  obliged  to  defer  explanation.  The  prints  were  handed  round 
and  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Stetson — I  have  brought  to  the  Society  an  instrument  to 
illustrate  a  new  application  of  photography  to  the  determination 
of  latitude  at  sea,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  am  ob- 
liged to  defer  the  explanation  to  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Seely  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved — Thac  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
address  letters  of  compliment  to  the  Photographic  Societies  of 
London  and  Paris,  assuring  them  of  oui  desire  to  co-operate  with 
tkem  in  the  advuncementof  the  art  of  Photography. 

The  resolution  beinc  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  was  passed 
unanimously. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the  second  Monday  in  July. 


VifilEBS-IILION 


DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   INSTRUMENT. 

A  A — Exposure  box  5  1-4  inches  high,  1  1-2  wide,  and  1  9-10  deepi 
B  B — Movable  back  of  exposure  box  bearing  exposure  tubCi 
C — Exposure  tube  5G-100  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  containing  10  c  c 
of  sensitive  solution. 

D  D — Opening  in  face  of  box  1  1-2  inches  square  for  admittance  of 
light. 

E  E — Stand  on  which  the  box  is  mounted,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of 
about  41  degrees  with  the  horizon, 

Mr.  Tillman — We  also  want  instruments  now  as  perfect,  to  measure 
the  other  forms  of  sunlight — the  heat  and  the  illumination. 

Mr.  Johnson — Moonlight,  too,  must  not  be  neglected.  If  the  appara- 
tus is  not  sensitive  enough  to  measure  moonlight,  modify  it,  or  let  the 
light  be  first  condensed. 

Mr.  Seely — Each  sensitive  substance  is  peculiarly  affected  by  the  va- 
rious colored  rays,  The  maximum  chemical  power  in  the  spectrum, 
sbifts  its  position  for  difierent  bodies.  "With  what  shall  we  class  perox- 
alate  of  iron  ?  Moreover,  some  of  the  rays  have  a  neutralizing  or  re- 
tarding effect,  so  that  this  instrument  measures  only  the  excess  of  decom- 
posing power. 

Dr,  Deck — I  think  this  instrument  will  be  of  great  service  to  meteor- 
ology. I  shall  add  it  to  the  set  of  instruments  I  have  had  in  constant 
use  for  many  years. 

Prof,  IIedrick — This  instrument  measures  quantity  of  light ;  it  shows 
how  much  light  there  has  been  in  a  given  time.  Ordinary  photometers 
measure  only  intensity. 

The  President — The  peroxalate  of  iron  is  effected  precisely  like  tlie 
sensitives  of  the  daguerreotype  plate.  The  maximum  of  effort  resides 
in  the  indigo  ray.  There  is  something  poetical  in  measuring  light  with 
gold. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Draper — In  reply  to  a  question,  said  he  had  not  found  the 
volumetric  method  convenient  for  determining  the  amount  of  gold. 

Mr.  Gakbanati — Many  days  appear  the  same  to  photographers.  Pho. 
tographers  suspect  the  chemicals  and  overhaul  everything  .  Perhaps  the 
trouble  is  with  the  light.    This  instrument  would  be  a  reliable  test. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Draper — I  think  so  ;  but  I  have  not  made  experiments  to 
warrant  absolute  conclusions. 

Mr.  Burgess — Could  not  the  instruments  be  used  by  photographers, 
and  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  especially  suited  to  their  use. 

Prof.  J.  0.  Draper — Certainly.  The  principle  is  evident  and  may  be 
applied  by  any  one  of  ordinary  ingenuity. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde  called  attention  to  the  difference  in  photogenic  ef- 
fect of  light  in  different  latitudes  and  diffesent  countries,  remarking  that 
it  was  generally  supposed  in  Europe  that  we  were  here  peculiarly  favored 
in  this  respect.  He  asked  if  photographs  were  taken  in  the  Canada's  as 
perfect  as  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Snelling — In  e.very  respect.  There  is  no  apparent  difference  in 
the  same  hands  ;  but  as  we  go  south  they  deteriorate.  In  Central  Ameri- 
ca photographers  experience  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  pictures  at 
all. 

Mr;  Snbllino  exhibited  two  very  beautiful  photographs,  15  inches  in 
diameter,  printed  on  ordinary  book  paper  sized  with  gum  damar 
dissolved  in  rectified  naptha.    The  process  promises  great  utility  ;  but 


THE    CUTTING    PATENTS 


Referring  to  our  last  number,  page  31,  we  arc  happy  to  state  that 
these  patents  have  come  before  the  Courts,  and  when  resisted  been  "  found 
wanting."  Our  views  and  opinions  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 
very  claimants  of  the  exclusive  privileges,  for  after  the  counsel  arguing 
against  the  patents  had  proceeded  but  partly  through  their  case,  and 
long  before  they  had  exhibited  all  its  strength,  the  complainant  withdrew 
his  case  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  could  not  stand. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  assignee  for  this  district  of  Cutting's  two  patents> 
(for  the  use  of  balsam  in  sealing  Ambrotypes  and  employment  of  bromide 
in  collodion,)  brought  suit,  it  will  be  remembered,  against  Mr.  Bogardus, 
and  in  December  last  obtained  a  verdict  and  judgment,  This  we  an- 
nounced at  the  time,  and  as  good  citizens  were  bound  to  consider  as  a  le- 
gal, and  of  course  binding,  adjudication  of  the   question  of  right. 

It  appears,  however,  that  that  result  was  not  reached  by  an  adversary 
proceeding,  that  the  trial  was  but  one-.sided— the  defendant  making  no 
defence  whatever,  but  consenting  to  allow  a  verdict  to  be  entered,  Of 
course  no  real  defendant  anxious  to  stand  up  for  his  rights  could  be  bound 
by  another's  voluntary  surrender  of  them.  At  this  stage  of  matters, 
Tomlinson  brought  suits  for  infringements  of  both  patents  on  the  equity 
side  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  applied  for  injunc- 
tions to  restrain  him  from  using  either  of  the  patented  processes. 

Mr.  Fredricks  resisted — really  resisted — and  after  he  had  partially  ex- 
hibited his  defence,  so  satisfied  were  the  distinguished  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff"  (Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Eellar)  that  their  case  was  hopeless,  that  they 
openly  withdrew  their  applications.  The  plaintiff  has  of  course  the  right 
of  renewing  these — just  as  any  man  has  a  right  to  run  his  head  against  a 
brick  wall ;  but  we  may  look  for  an  exercise  of  the  right  in  the  one  case 
about  as  much  as  in  the  other.  A  plaintiff  may  at  any  time  withdraw  his 
case,  and  this  privilege  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  availed  himself  of ;  his  act  is 
just  as  conclusively  satisfactory  to  any  enlightened  observer  as  if  he  had 
suffered  the  decision  to  be  made.  It  is  like  an  army  surrendering  the 
fortress  at  the  commencement  of  the  assault  without  waiting  to  be  cut  to 
pieces — the  stronghol  1  in  either  case  becomes  the  enemy's.  The  complain, 
ant  met  with  valued  support  in  Mr.  Gurney  who  contributed  Ms  own 
affidavit  and  the  affidavits  of  two  assistants.  Whether  this  arose  from 
mere  professional  rivalry  or  not  we  cannot  say — the  fact  is  there,  and  we 
regret  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  delighted  to  hear  that  the  practi- 
tioners of  sun-painting  are  making  arrangements  to  testify  to  Mr. 
Fredricks  their  appreciation  of  his  dignified  and  manly  course  in  resisting 
these  patents.  He  deserves  some  such  testimonial,  and  will  no  doubt  re. 
ceive  it.  While  a  mere  comparative  trifle  might  have  secured  him  free- 
dom from  the  annoyance  of  litigation,  acting  upon  the  rule  "millions  for 
defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  he  stood  up  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
his  fellow  photos,  his  fight  being  their  fight,  and  expended  considerable 
sums  in  collecting  a  mass  of  testimony  that  was  perfectly  irresistible. 
His  counsel  were  Mr.  Guillou,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  McMahon. 

That  little  grave  encloses  two  little  twins  called  Balsam  and  Bromide, 
born  July  11,  1854,  died  June  21, 1859.    They  are  dead— very  dead  ;  in 


their  day  they  frightened  many  timid  and  nervous  people. 
requiescant." 


"  In  pace 
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The  Vice-President,  W.  Howell,  Esq.,  ia  tbe  Chair. 

The  ]\Iembers  of  this  Society  met  as  usual  at  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  28th. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been  read,  Akers 
Edwards,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  L.  Haines,  then  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  : — 

ON  THB  USES  AND  ABUSES   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[In  the  former  part  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Haines  alluded  briefly 
to  the  most  important  uses  of  Photography,  with  which  our 
readers  are  familiar,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of 
his  subject  viz.,  the  abuses  of  Photography. —  Ed.  P.  N.] 

Let  us  commence  from  the  first  and  let  us  suppose  a  person 
fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  art.  He  takes  up  a  newspaper 
where  he  sees  advertized  "A  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  with 
Chemicals,  complete  for  30.?. — He  rushes  to  the  shop  of  the  ad- 
vertiser, purchases  his  "  apparatus,"  never  stops  to  think  if  he 
knows  anything  about  the  process,  and  stumbles  over  every  part 
of  it  until  perchance  he  gives  it  up  in  despair  and  abuses  the 
art  to  all  his  friends,  just  because  he  himself  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Tliink  you  that  the  painter  or  the  sculptor  succeeded  in  the 
first  painting  or  model  they  attempted  ?  No  !  They  required 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  even  then,  knowing  all  this,  they  wanted  practice 
before  they  could  accomplish  it.  Not  so  the  photographer,  as 
he  immediately  calls  himself,  (for  in  many  minds  the  mere  pos- 
session of  the  apparatus  constitutes  the  man.)  He  rushes  head- 
long into  the  art,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  that  light 
which  is  the  chief  essential  for  his  work  ! — without  enquiring 
the  properties  of  those  chemicals  which  are  to  assist  that  work, 
and  in  fact  without  having  the  knowledge  of  the  process,  or  any 
thing  belonging  to  it,  thinking,  forsooth,  that  as  '•  Light"  was 
to  be  the  agent  by  which  the  picture  should  be- taken,  be  need 
know  nothing  about  it  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  He 
makes  a  miserable  attempt  and  fails,  and  worse  than  all,  he  at- 
tributes v/hat  his  own  folly  has  caused,  to  the  failing  of  our 
glorious  art. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  our  young  tyro  has  purchased  a 
shilling  pamphlet  on  "  Photography  made  Easy,"  or  a  book  with 
any  other  such  title,  and  has  at  length  mastered  its  contents,  he 
can  perhaps  take  an  image  fairly  in  the  camera.  He  at  once 
considers  himself  an  artist,  but  he  is  not  so.  A  man  may  be  a 
photographer  indeed,  and  may  be  able  to  take  likenesses,  but  it 
requires  much  more  than  this  to  become  that  great  essential  to 
the  true  practice  of  photography,  an  Artist.  He  thinks,  so 
long  as  he  takes  pictures,  as  he  calls  them,  it  is  enough  and  that 
nothing  more  is  required.  If  he  is  taking  a  portrait,  he  cares 
not  for  the  posture  of  the  sitter,  which  way  the  light  falls,  or 
the  color  or  description  of  the  background  ;  or  if  he  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  have  a  background  painted  in  imitation  of  a 
landscape,  he  thinks  nothing  can  be  better.  Bat,  as  you  all 
know,  the  beauty  of  a  portrait  is  not  only  in  the  background  or 
in  the  distinctness  of  the  figure,  but  it  consists  in  having  that 
depth  of  shadow  and  roundness  of  the  features  so  seldom  dis- 
cerned in  the  generality  of  the  portraits  taken  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  proper  management 
of  the  light.  Thus  then  I  consider  that  a  want  of  proper 
knowledge  of  the  art,  a  want  of  intimacy  with  the  necessary 
chemicals  to  be  used,  and  a  want  of  the  true  artistic  spirit  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  photographer,  are  some  of  the  chief  abases 
to  which  photography  is  exposed. 

Another  great  abuse  is  the  frightful  exhibition  which  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  almost  every  street  and  almost  every  town  in 
England,  to  which  notice  is  requested  by  a  voice  which  announ- 
ces that  you  can  have  a  "  correct  likeness  and  frame  complete 
for  QdJ'  Indeed  I  heard  the  other  day  of  one  spirited  indivi- 
dual who,  it  would  seem,  is  determined  to  cut  all  the  others  out, 
and  who  has  reduced  his  price  to  "the  low  charge  of  2d."  Now 
YOU  will  perhaps  say  that  the  epithet  "frightful"  is  too  strong  ; 
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but  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  honor  one  of  the  said  exhibitions  with 
your  patronage,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  pictures  shewn  there  are  really  frightful,  and  it  is  also  fright- 
ful to  see  how  low  one  of  the  noblest  arts  can  be  brouirht  by  a 
parcel  of  unscientific  men,  who  perhaps  have  left  their  shop- 
board,  or  their  bakehouse,  to  become  what  they  are  pleased  to 
denominate  on  their  address  cards,  a  "  Photographic  Artist." 
Many  of  these  so-called  ''  artists,"  again,  not  content  with  simply 
perpetrating  such  vile  things  as  their  portraits  usually  are,  must 
needs  make  ugliness  still  uglier  by  daubing  them  with  paint,  for 
which  they  will  inform  you  they  "  charge  8d.  extra."  A  pity  it 
is  that  such  men  would  not  keep  to  their  shop  boards  and  bake- 
houses, and  leave  photography,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  to 
stick  to  their  original  trades,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  would 
doubtless  make  respectable  members  of  society. 

Another  abuse  of  photography  consists  in  the  indecent  and 
disgusting  pictures  which  are  exhibited  in  many  of  the  windows 
in  London,  and  indeed  in  some  few  of  our  own  town.  I  cannot, 
I  think,  do  better  than  take  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  which 
appeared  a  short  time  ago  in  the  "  Morning  Post,"  on  this  sub- 
ject. After  calling  on  the  authorities,  on  behalf  of  public  de- 
cency, to  look  into  the  matter,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that 
although  he  is  not  squeamish,  and  is  not  shocked  at  scgflng  a 
Cupid  without  pantaloons,  or  very  fastidious  about  the  pose  of 
a  Venus,  yet  tosee  a  too  life-like  representation  of  courtezansh'p 
transferred  in  all  its  faithful  hideousness  to  paper,  this  he  savs, 
is  one  of  the  things  he  cannot  look  upon  without  disgust."  Un- 
like ordinary  pictures,"  says  he,  "  where  models  supply  the  mere 
ideals,  the  photographic  slides  are  very  models  ;  every  one  of 
those  startling  poses  has  its  representative  in  nature  ;  every  trait 
of  the  original  is  there." 

I  consider  this  then  a  serious  abuse  of  our  art,  and  one  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  put  down  as  far  as  possible. 

One  dreadful  abuse  of  Photography  is  the  way  in  which  many 
in  this  town,  and  I  am  afraid  also  in  many  others,  violate  the 
Sabbath  through  its  means.  I  know  several  places  within  a 
mile  from  the  spot  where  we  are  met,  where,  with  the  most  bold- 
faced impudence,  it  is  announced  that  "portraits  are  taken  on 
Sundays  from  9  in  the  morning  till  dusk  ;"  now  a  more  fearful 
desecration  of  tbe  Sabbath  than  this  one  could  hardly  be  im- 
agined. For  a  man  in  a  Christian  land  to  thus  use  God's  first 
creation,  without  which  all  else  would  have  been  of  none  effect, 
for  tbe  very  purpose  of  breaking  one  of  that  God's  command- 
ments, is  indeed  dreadful  to  contemplate  :  it  is  indeed  a  thing 
which  in  my  opinion  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

I  might  mention  many  other  abuses  to  which  the  Art  of  Pho- 
tography is  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
do  so  to-night,  so  I  will,  with  your  permission,  pass  on  to  my 
last  point,  "  The  duties  of  every  practical  Photographer  in  the 
present  crisis." 

The  crisis  of  Photography  is  at  band  when  it  will  depend  on 
you  what  shall  be  its  end.  It  is  easy  to  say  we  know  and  ap- 
preciate its  uses  and  intend  to  cherish  and  increase  them,  but 
this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
art  ;  you  must  also  lend  your  aid  for  the  purpose  of  causing,  as 
far  as  possible,  tbe  discontinuance  of  those  abuses  which  are  so 
fatal  to  its  well-being.  This  can  easily  be  done  ;  the  first  step 
has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  been  taken  in  this  town,  and  also  in 
many  others  in  England  during  the  last  two  years.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  Society  I  consider  the  first  step  towards  the  safety 
and  progress  of  Photography  in  this  town. 

Once  make  tbe  eye  of  man  to  appreciate  tbe  beautiful  and  he 
will  soon  loath  tbe  sight  of  the  ugly.  The  exhibition  last  year 
was  I  think  very  likely  to  benefit  the  art,  not  only  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  also  elsewhere,  for  till  that  exhibition  took  place 
tbe  idea  on  the  minds  of  most  people  seemed  to  be  that  Photo- 
graphy was  only  intended  for  portraits  and  not  at  all  for  any- 
thing else.  But  the  formation  of  a  Society,  or  tbe  holding  of 
an  exhibition,  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done.  These 
are  but  links  in  the  long  chain  of  duties  which  apply  to  every 
Member  of  this  or  any  other  Society.  Every  Member  I  say  / 
has  his  duties  to  perform,  and  unless  he  performs  them,  he  will  ^ 
have  himself  to  blame  if  the  noble  Art  of  Photography  should     i 
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sink  into  disfrrace  and  ultimately  to  ruin.  Let  me  tlieri  enumor- 
at3  a  few  of  the  duties  which  Viink  binding  on  all  of  us,  if  we 
really  with  heart  and  soul  love  our  profession  ;  and  first  let  me 
j)res3  on  you  the  necessity  of  a  good  attendance  at  our  Meetings. 
This  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  but 
of  the  art  itself ;  for  what  a  handle  does  it  give  to  the  seofTers 
at  the  science,  if  they  can  say  that  :  out  of  a  body  of  men 
who  profess  to  love  the  Art  we  cannot  get  a  sufiTicient  number 
to  sttcnd,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  others  would  interest 
themselves  in  it.  Let  me  then  earnestly  impress  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  a  better  attendance  at  our  monthly  Meetings. 
Again  let  me  also  beg  each  of  you  to  increase,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  number  of  our  Members,  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  "in 
numbers  is  strength  " 

Another  duty,  which  T  conceive  to  be  equally  binding  on  all, 
is  the  duty  of  all  contributing  their  share  towards  the  papers 
which  are  read  at  our  Meetings.  Let  not  one  among  us  refrain 
from  this  on  account  of  supposed  unfitness  ;  each  one  must  have 
something  to  say,  however  little  that  something  may  be  ;  each 
has  had  his  own  private  experience,  and  something  interesting 
to  all  must  arise  from  some  of  his  successes  or  some  of  his  fail- 
ures. Let  us  then  one  and  all  endeavour  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Society,  and  help  on  the  progress  of  that  art,  for  the 
good  of  which  the  Society  was  formed.  Let  no  one  hang  back, 
but  each  come  boldly  forward,  and  we  shall  not  only  do  our- 
selves good,  but  also  promote  the  prosperity  of  that  for  which 
we  all  profess  to  have  a  love. 

However  short  the  papers  or  the  remarks  may  be,  there  must 
always  be  something  in  them  to  both  interest  and  to  improve, 
and  as  by  exciting  interest  and  awarding  improvement  among 
our  Meml)ers  will  do  our  Society  good,  so  the  well-doing  of  our 
Society  will  largely  benefit  Photography  by  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  other  Societies,-  by  infusing  into  others,  by  means  of  our 
Journal ,  the  interest  and  knowledge  we  have  ourselves  obtained, 
and  by  bringing  more  under  notice  such  things  as  may  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  the  lovers  of  the  art. 

One  more  duty  I  will  mention,  and  that  is  that  of  all  contri- 
buting to  the  album  of  our  Society.  lam  aware  that  this  was 
mentioned  in  our  last  Aujmal  Report,  but  not  so  fully  but  that 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  a  few  words  more  respecting  it. 
The  album,  as  I  su[)pose  you  are  aware,  was  provided  by  the 
Society,  as  you  will  learn  by  your  rules,  for  the  "  reception  of 
Photographs."  Now  by  filling  the  pages  of  this  book  I  con- 
ceive that  we  should  be  doing  one  of  the  best  things  towards 
the  jiromotion  of  Photography  that  is  possible  ;  for  instance, 
you  press  a  friend  to  become  a  Member  of  your  Society,  and 
he  may  tell  you  that  he  is  so  disgusted  with  the  vile  productions 
of  the  present  day  that  he  is  determined  to  have  uothiug  to  do 
with  it  ;  you  have  nothing  to  deny  in  all  this  ;  you  are  aware, 
painfully  aware,  that  many  of  the  productions  of  the  ])resent 
day  are  vile  ;  but  if  you  have  an  album  that  is  full  of  pictures 
that  are  not  vile,  but  good,  perfect,  and  above  all,  artistic,  then 
indeed  may  you  boast,  and  little  can  be  said  against  the  Society, 
whose  Members  can  produce  such  a  sample  as  this,  or  against 
the  Art  by  which  they  were  produced.  Bear  in  mind  your  al- 
bum may  be  obtained  for  your  drawing-room  table,  on  applica- 
tion for  the  same,  and  how  proud  would,  or  ought  to  be,  that 
man,  who  with  his  fingers  upon  a  handsomely  bound  book  full 
of  views  and  pictures,  worthy  indeed  to  be  admired,  could  say 
to  his  friends,  "  See  what  Photography  can  do  and  what  our 
Society  has  done  by  its  aid."  I  must  now  leave  the  subject  in 
your  hands,  as  I  trust  1  may  safely  do,  hoping  that  each  Member 
present  vvill,  from  this  time,  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  this  all-engrossing  art,  and  that  the  i3irminghara 
Photographic  Society  will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  first 
in  the  kingdom  to  aid  in  the  olyect  for  which  it  was  framed, 
namely,  "  The  cultivation  and  promotion  of  Photography  in  its 
various  applications  to  science  and  art  and  the  extension  ot  its 
sphere  of  usefulness." 

M'"  QsiJOKN. — In  reference  to  Mr.  Rejlander's  picture  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  to  which  Mr.  Haines  has  made  allusion, 
it  is  a  very  striking  example  of  Compositive  Photography, — and 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    I  believe  1  am  correct  in  saying 


it  was  printed  from  eight  or  nine  negatives,  taken  in  dififereut 
parts  of  the  country,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  as  much 
a  composition,  as  a  painting.  As  to  Astronomical  Photography, 
that  is  a  branch  of  the  art,  which  is  more  practised  than  many 
are  aware  of  ;  photographic  apparatus  being  in  daily  and  nightly 
use  at  many  of  the  Observatories. 

Mr.  Edw.vrds. — There  is  one  abuse  of  the  art,  and  a  very 
glaring  one,  which  Mr.  Haines  has  not  noticed.  I  allude  to 
the  practice  of  piraiing  photographs.  A  friend  of  mine,  (for 
obvious  reasons  I  need  not  mention  his  name),  spent  no  less  a 
sura  than  £1200  in  obtaining  some  very  choice  photographs 
abroad,  and  a  week  or  two  after,  lending  them  to  a  Society,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  imitations  of  them  in  the  market,  offered 
at  a  price  which  quite  precluded  him  from  obtaining  any  return 
for  his  outlay.  Really  this  is  monstrous,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Photographic  Society  to  aid  in  any  endeavour  to  put  down 
such  a  dishonest  system. 

Mr.  Ball, — I  fear  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  stop  it 
by  any  legal  interference. 

Mr.  Edwards. — You  may  enter  photographs  at  Stationers' 
Hall. 

Some  further  discussion  ensued,  and  Mr.  Brow.v  produced  a 
sheet  of  miniature  photographs,  being  part  of  the  Phot6graphic 
Catah^gue  of  the  Architectural  Photographic  Association. 

.The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  then  given  to  Mr.  Hain'es, 
and  the  Meeting  then  adjourned  until  January  25th,  when  Mr. 
MoRiiis  will  read  a  paper. 


ORDINARY  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  22ND,   1859. 


The  Vice-President,  W.  Howell,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  a  Resolution  unanimously  passed 
at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  : — 

"  That  this  Meeting,  while  deeply  regretting  the  antagonistic 
spirit  which  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  amongst  the  Editors 
of  the  various  Journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Photography, 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  attack  recently  made  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Journal  (No.  88,  p.  ii)  upon  Mr. 
Sutton,  the  Editor  of  this  Society's  Journal. 

"  This  Society  having  always  entertained  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  Mr.  Sutton,  indignantly  denies  the  imputation 
contained  in  the  said  attack,  viz.,  that  the  Council  had  any  in- 
tention of  transferring  the  Reports  of  their  Meetings,  from  the 
Notes,  to  the  Liverpool  Journal.  On  the  contrary,  the  Council 
from  the  first  have  strongly  protested  against  the  admission  of 
a  Reporter  from  a  rival  Journal." 

Resolved, — ' '  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Notes  and  the  Liverpool  Journal  for  insertion." 

C.  L.  Halves,  Hon.  Sec. 


GEXER.4.L   MEETING,  MARCH  29rH,  1859. 


The  Vice-President,  W.  Howell,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JoHNSTOXE  having  been  called  on  to  read  iiis  promised 
paper  on  "  The  Essentials  requisite  for  the  production  of  perfect 
Photographs,"  said  that  he  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  read- 
ing a  Paper,  as  his  time  had  been  so  much  occupied,  that  ho 
found  it  impossible  to  prepare  one.  However,  he  would  give 
them  such  floating  ideas  as  might  occur  to  him  during  the  even- 
ing, and  hoped  something  miglit  be  found  very  interesting  and 
useful.  He  said  the  first  essential  is  a  good  camera  box  and 
lens.  The  interior  of  the  box  should  have  two  or  three  dia- 
phragms, covered  with  black  velvet.  In  his  early  experiments 
on  lens  making  he  (Mr.  J.)  had  founl  the  original  curvature  of 
Dolland's  glasses  for  telescopes  was  in  reality  better  than  the 
more  modern  one.  ]Mr.  J.  spoke  very  highly  of  Voigtlandcr's 
lenses,  and  attributed  the  brilliant  definition  produced,  to  the 
kind  of  gla.ss  used.  He  considered  it  would  be  impossible  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  in  making  achromatic  lenses,  as  there 
would  always  be  a  little  outstanding  color,  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  glass.  Dr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Archer  both  overcame 
the  difficulty,  by  using  a  fluid  lens.  Pic  also  recommended  the 
edges  of  the  lenses  to  be  painted  a  dead  black,  and  two  or  three 
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fiiaplu'ap;ins  in  tlic  tnV)e.  lie  then  alUided  at  some  Icnijth  to 
tlie  defects  of  plioto.ijrnpluc  pnper,  eiiteriiij^  into  many  details 
of  the  proceas  of  manufacture,  and  sliewiug  the  reasons  that 
made  so  much  paper  unfit  for  photographic  use.  He  then  con- 
sidered tlie  Caiotype  and  "Waxed  Paper  Processes,  stating  that 
he  was  engaged  on  a  work,  whicli  he  thought  would  sliew  the 
correct  theory  of  the  various  processes,  and  hoped  ere  long,  to 
bring  it  before  the  public.  Collodion  was  then  brought  under 
notice,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  gave  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting 
information  relative  to  its  manufacture,  and  the  behaviour  of 
certain  fluids,  and  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  using  a  nitrate 
bath  suitable  for  the  collodion  in  use,  as  otherwise  many  failures 
would  ensue. 

In  speaking  of  toning,  Mr.  Johnstone  stated  that  Le  Gray's 
method  of  toning  witli  gold  and  chloride  of  sodium  was  not  new, 
as  he  could  prove  that  he  had  used  it  for  more  than  seven  years. 
With  respect  to  Carbon-Printing,  Mr.  Johnstone  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Pouncy  method  of  operating  was  not  correct 
in  principle,  but  thought  there  was  more  hope  in  the  process  of 
Sella.  He  had  communicated  a  process  to  his  friend  Mr.  Os- 
born,  some  time  since,  and  that  gentleman  had  sent  the  same  to 
the  lYotes.  However,  as  it  had  some  difficulties,  he  would  sug- 
gest for  trial  a  process  based  on  the  art  of  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  It  was  well-known  that  a  per-oxideof  iron  would  not 
produce  a  lasting  black  with  any  material  ;  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent black  it  was  necessary  that  the  iron  should  be  in  a  protox, 
ide  state.  He  should  recommend  certain  proportions  of  bi- 
chromate of  potass  and  sulpTiate  of  iron  ;  coat  the  paper  ;  dry- 
aud  expose  under  a  negative  ;  wash  out  all  the  soluble  portions, 
then  put  the  print  into  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  and  boil. 
Wash  well,  and  bleach  with  chloride  of  hme  solution.  By  this 
means,  with  some  experiments,  he  was  convinced  good  pictures 
might  be  produced. 

„^Mr.  OsBORX,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Johnstone, 
took  occasion  to  speak  very  highly  of  Mr.  J.'s  skill,  and  also  of 
his  great  willingness  to  impart  information.  He  hoped  that 
Mr.  J.  would  often  give  them  the  benefit  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  floating  ideas,  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Society. 
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ORDINARY   MEETING,  APRIL  26tH,   1859. 


The  Vice-President,  W.  Howell,  Esq  ,  in  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  paper  to  be  read,  various  matters  connected 
with  photography  were  discussed.  First  came  the  point  started 
by  Mr.  Johnstone  at  the  previous  Meeting,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  French  paper  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  inferior  siz- 
ing to  which  it  was  subjected. 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  that  no  doubt  the  majority  of  amateurs 
were  more  devoted  to  Landscape  Photography  than  to  Portrait- 
ure, and  in  that  case  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Caio- 
type Process,  would  not  be  out  of  place.  In  his  (Mr.  J's) 
early  days,  he  had  used  with  great  success  Turner's  paper,  and 
Whatman's  paper  ;  the  latter  however  was  of  rather  coarser 
texture,  and  ho  had  frequently  urged  upon  manufacturers  the 
necessity  of  producing  better  paper,  but  without  effect.  When 
the  quality  of  Turner's  paper  began  to  fail,  he  had  tried  the 
various  French  papers,  but  had  found  them  almost  useless,  in 
consequence  of  the  resinous  sizing,  and  the  sulphur  in  the  color- 
ing matter.  The  papers  always  browned  in  development  ;  he 
had  tried  various  experiments  to  remove  the  objection,  and  had 
succeeded,  but  with  soaking  the  papers  in  dilute  nitro-mnriatic 
acid,  washing  in  hot  water,  drying  and  re-sizing  with  gelatine 
or  pure  isinglass,  and  liually  immersing  in  alcohol,  to  render  the 
gelatine  insoluble. 

He  had  taken  upwards  of  twenty  views  in  succession  on  this 
paper  all  of  wbich  were  successful. 

Mr.  OsBORN  mentioned  that  some  time  ago,  when  working 
the  Caiotype  Process  in  Suffolk,  he  met  with  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  failures  ;  up  to  a  certain  point  the  negative  came  up 
well,  but  then  it  gradually  went  brown  all  over. 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  this  might  arise  from  more  than  one  cause. 
If  there  was  a  small  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  iodized 


paper,  or  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  left  in  it,  it  would 
brown  ;  and  Ihis  would  also  be  the  result  if  it  were  under-e.x- 
posed,  and  a  developer  with  an  under  proportion  of  acid  were 
used. 

Mr.  OsBouN. — These  were  tried,  in  every  possible  way  ;  long 
exposure,  short  exposure  ;  and  variations  in  the  sensitizing  and 
developing  solutions  ;  but  all  browned  in  the  developing.  He 
considered  the  fault  lay  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — After  you  have  washed  the  paper,  by  tlie 
double  wash,  if  it  gets  the  slightest  gleam  of  light,  it  will  be 
good  for  nothing.  You  would  not  discover  it  till  after  you  have 
developed. 

Mr.  O.SBORN. — Do  you  mean  to  say  the  iodized  paper  always 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone. — Yes  ;  while  it  is  being  prepared.  You 
should  not  prepare  a  paper  by  strong  candle-light  unless  there 
is  a  yellow  shade. 

Mr.  OsBouN. — Many  people  in  using  single  wash,  coat  the 
paper  in  an  ordinary  lighted  room. 

Mr.  Johnstone. — In  single  wash  you  do  not  run  any  risk,  be- 
cause the  nitrate  is  entirely  neutralized  by  the  excess  of  iodide. 

Mr.  Howell  thought  that  the  safest  way  would  be  to  use 
the  single  wash,  as  in  this  way  the  metallic  particles  would  be 
removed.  He  had  frequently  kept  Caiotype  paper  in  the  dark 
slide  for  five  or  six  days  ;  for  instance,  at  Dudley,  having  excited 
some  paper  to  take  a  view,  it  came  on  to  rain,  he  did  not  expose 
it,  but  returned  home,  and  a  week  after  he  exposed  the  same 
paper  and  got  a  perfect  negative. 

Mr.  Ball  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  waxing 
ti'ansparencies. 

Some  conversation  next  took  place  regarding  the  use  of  the 
various  photographic  agents  in  developing  paper  pictures.  Mr. 
Johnstone  stated  that  fourteen  years  ago  he  used  proto-sulphate 
of  iron  for  this  purpose.  His  first  experiment  was  with  some 
sulphate  of  iron  which  had  been  made  up  for  medical  purposes 
eighteen  months.  He  took  a  piece  of  paper,  washed  it  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  dried  it,  put  a  small  lithograph  in  contact  with 
it,  put  glass  over  it,  and  held  it  in  the  sun  till  he  had  counted 
a  hundred.  He  then  took  a  little  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  poured 
it  into  a  flat  dish,  immersed  the  paper,  and  in  five  or  six  seconds 
a  tolerably  fair  negative  was  developed.  The  next  experiment, 
being  with  a  new  solution,  did  not  answer.  The  sulphate  first 
used  had  no  doubt  become  per-oxydized  to  a  considerable  extent, 
so  that  there  was  acid  which  kept  the  pictures  clean. 

The  subject  of  Niepce's  "  bottled-up  light"  was  next  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  asked  whether  any  gentleman 
had  made  experiments. 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  had  done  so,  but  had  signally  failed. 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  he  had  tried  similar  experiments  to  Mr. 
Niepce,  but  had  come  to  differetit  conclusions.  What  Mr. 
Niepce  said  was  in  reality  no  conclusion.  He  said  the  light 
was  absorbed,  and  was  given  out  after  a  time  ;  but  unfortunate- 
ly for  this  notion  the  same  results  could  be  produced  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways,  without  the  action  of  light  at  all.  Both  electricity 
and  heat  could  produce  them. 

Mr.  OsBOKN  said  one  singular  thing  was  that  this  "  bottled- 
light"  would  not  pass  through  glass.  If  it  was  really  bottled- 
light  one  would  think  it  would  pass  as  well  through  a  glass 
negative  as  through  paper,  just  as  with  heat.  He  alluded  to 
the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes  and  Mr.  Shadbolt. 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  Daguerre  asserted  that  electricity  was 
the  great  exciting  cause  in  photogiaphy,  but  he  never  showed 
the  mode  of  action.  He  (Mr.  J.)  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  be 
able  to  explain  how  chemical  action  arose  and  was  carried  on. 
Mr.  J.  here  remarked  the  singular  fact  that  gallo-nitrate  de- 
composed much  sooner  in  a  glass  than  when  spread  as  a  devel- 
oper upon  paper. 

A  conversation  then  ensued  upon  the  best  form  of  tent  for 
out-door  work. 

Mr.  OsBORN  called  attention  to  Mr.  Smart's  construction,  as 
being  about  the  best, — but  for  his  part  he  preferred  a  perambu- 
lator tent,  as  the  box  held  the  camera  and  all  the   chemicals, 
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and  it  was  very  easy  to  construct  a  light-proof  covering  that 
would  easily  fold  up. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Meeting  adjourned  until 
May  31st,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Law, 
illustrated  by  experiments. 


C  H  R  0  M  0 


From  rhotographic  JVotes. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  correspondent  to  whom  we  alluded  in  the  last  number  as 
having  forwarded  some  packets  of  specimens  of  prints  in  various 
colors,  blue,  brown,  black,  grey,  &c.,  is  ]Mr.  John  Horsley, 
F.  C  S.,  of  Cheltenham.  The  process  which  he  employs  is 
similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Mr.  Pouncy  ;  that  is  to  say  the 
coloring  matter,  or  pigment,  is  mixed  with  bi-chromate  of  potass 
and  organic  matter,  and  applied  to  the  paper,  which  is  then  ex- 
posed under  a  negative,  and  cleared  by  a  every  quick  ami  simple 
process,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  yet  been  communi- 
cated to  us.  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  attaching  consider- 
able importance  to  a  process  of  this  kind,  for  the  results  are, 
even  in  its  present  state,  so  good  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  silver  prints  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  printing  upon  paper  in  this  way,  the  pigments  may 
be  applied  to  a  variety  of  surfaces,  and  then  burnt-in,  or  per- 
manently fixed  in  some  similar  way,  a  wide  field  is  open  for  the 
application  of  this  new  branch  of  photography,  which  Mr. 
Horsley  has  called  Chromo-Photography.  Still  it  is  important 
in  estiaiating  the  merit  of  a  new  process  to  state  fairly  the  pre- 
cise value  of  the  results  as  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  methods.  By  silver-printing  proofs  of  great  beauty 
are  obtained,  leaving  nothing  to  desire  either  as  regards  half- 
tone, detail,  vigor,  tint,  or  artistic  effect,  excepting  perhaps  a 
certain  roughness  of  surface,  which  is  due  to  the  paper  having 
been  wetted  and  not  subsequently  rolled  under  the  cylinderiug 
press.  When  therefore  any  new  process  is  brought  forward  it 
has  to  compete  with  one  which  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection  in  all  respects  save  those  of  economy  and  permanen- 
cy. But  neither  cheapness  nor  permanency  are  su85cient  recom- 
mendation of  an  artistic  production  which  is  inferior  in  other  es- 
sential qualities,  and  therefore  unless  Carbon-Printing  or  Chro- 
mo-Photography can  be  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  yield 
proofs  equal  in  artistic  effect  and  photographic  excellence  to  sil- 
ver prints,  these  processes  will  probably  remain  in  the  hands  of 
experimenters. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Horsley's  specimens  leads  ns  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  which  are  the  best  in  detail  and  half-tone 
are  somewhat  deficient  in  vigor  ;  while  those  which  possess  all 
the  vigor  that  one  could  desire  are  somewhat  deficient  in  half- 
tone. How  then  are  the  detail  and  half-tone  of  the  feebler 
prints  to  be  combined  with  the  vigor  of  those  which  are  defi- 
cient in  these  qualities  ?  That  is  the  problem  which  i-emains 
yet  to  be  solved  in  this  class  of  processes  ;  and  its  solution  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  involve  any  great  difficulty.  If  any  one 
will  examine  a  fine  architectural  drawing  in  water  color  or  in- 
diau-iuk — say  a  shaded  Tuscan  column — he  will  certainly  have 
no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  it  on  the  score  of  want  of  half- 
tone or  fine  gradation  of  shade  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  paper 
positive  which  should  equal  a  drawing  of  this  kind,  produced  by 
means  of  a  pigment  spread  upon  the  paper  by  means  of  a  brush, 
would  be  considered  remarkab/y  good.  Observe,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  paper  positives,  not  of  Daguerreotypes,  or  positives  upon 
glass,  opal  glass,  &c.  If  then  the  best  silver  print  upon  pa- 
per does  not  surpass  in  delicacy  of  execution  an  architectural 
drawing  in  pigments,  '"t  is  evident  that  the  coarseness  of  a 
carbon-print  or  chromo-photograph  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  coarseness  of  the  pigment — but  rather  to  some  other  cause; 
aud  if  we  admit  this  there  is  an  end  to  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  on  principle  to  this  method  of  printing. 

Our  own  conviction  is  that  the  granular  texture  and  want  of 
half-tone  in  pigment-printing  is  attributable  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, to  the  coarseness  of  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  nensitive 


paper  which  has  been  wetted  and  not  rolled  again.  Take  a 
sheet  of  Canson  paper,  wet  a  portion  of  it,  let  it  dry  sponta- 
neously, and  then  compare  the  part  which  has  been  wetted  with 
the  other;  the  greater  roughness  of  that  part  is  very  percepti- 
ble. Or  instead  of  wetting  a  part  of  the  sheet,  albumenize  it, 
and  let  it  dry  spontaneously — it  will  appear  to  be  as  rough  as 
in  the  former  case.  The  rolling  which  a  sheet  of  paper  receives 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  manufacture  should  be  repeated  by  the 
photographer  if  he  wishes  to  work  upon  a  fine  surface.  Sup- 
pose then  that  a  sheet  of  paper  to  which  a  sensitive  pigment  has 
been  applied  were  cylindered  in  a  press  before  exposing  it  in  the 
pressure  frame,  would  not  this  operation  ensure  better  contact 
with  the  negative  and  remove  to  a  great  extent  granulation  ? 
We  think  it  would.  The  idea  seems  reasonable,  and  we  believe 
that  until  it  has  been  fairly  tried  no  great  advance  is  likely  to 
be  made  in  pigment-printing. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Horsley  for  having  produced  the 
best  specimens  we  have  yet  seen  in  this  new  style  of  photography. 
Many  of  them  are  so  good  that  it  is  almost  hyper-criticism  to 
find  fault;  in  fact  they  are  better  than  the  generality  of  silver 
prints  which  we  receive  from  correspondents.  Mr.  Ilorsley  is 
now  considering  the  best  mode  of  publishing  his  process,  and  of 
.supplying  materials  and  instructions.  When  his  arrangements 
are  complete  we  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recalling 
attention  to  this  important  matter. 

Economy  of  materials,  uniformity  of  tint,  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion, infallible  permanence  of  the  proof,  are  advantages  which 
confer  on  any  printing  process  the  highest  claims  to   attention. 


Since  writing   the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Horsley  the  following  printed  circular  : 
CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHY : 

OR    PRINTING   IN    COLORS    BY   THE     AID    OF    LIGHT,    AS     DEVISED    BY 

J.  Horsley,  Chemist,  Cheltenham. 

"  The  principle  of  this  beautiful  process  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  small  series  of  chemical  compounds  of  a  peculiar  and  perma- 
nent character,  which  the  author,  during  his  investigation  of 
the  subject,  found  to  materially  assist  the  formation  and  fixation 
of  the  photographic  image,  as  well  as  impart  the  necessary 
colors. 

■'  The  process  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  printing  of  glass 
negatives  (landscape  or  portrait),  the  copying  of  engravings, 
etchings,  letters,  and  documents,  the  illumination  of  books,  &c. 

"The  colored  preparations  suitable  to  professional  and  ama- 
teur protographists,  are  put  up  in  bottles,  and  include  the  differ- 
ent tints  of  grey,  and  steel  color,  black,  brown,  blue,  and  pur- 
ple. To  ensure  success,  full  instructions  will  be  given  as  re- 
gards the  necessary  proportions  to  be  used,  the  which  have  cost 
the  author  no  little  trouble  to  adjust. 

"  The  principal  advantage  of  this  over  the  carbon  or  any 
other  similar  process,  (independent  of  its  giving  all  the  defini- 
tion and  half-tone  of  a  good  silver  print.)  is  the  great  saving  of 
time  effected  in  the  getting  up  of  the  proofs,  which  are  thus 
completed  within  two  or  three  minutes  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  copying  press,  and  only  require  mounting  and  varnishing. 
The  advantage  compared  with  silver  is  the  quickness  of  the 
operation,  the  economy  and  non-liability  of  the  prints  to  fade." 

In  a  letter  which   accompanies  the  above,  Mr.  Horsley  says  : 

"  Dry  Collodion  plates,  and  my  prepared  paper,  (which  keeps 
good  a  very  long  time),  are  all  that  a  photographer  needs." 

ExTKAORDiNART  DiscoTEKy. — PHOTOGRAPHING  SouND. — In  anotlicr  part 
of  our  columns  will  be  found  the  details  of  a  very  siunular  discovery  of 
M.  L.  Scott,  by  Dicaiis  of  which  sounds  may  bo  made  to  record  them- 
selves, whether  these  sounds  are  those  of  musical  instruments,  or  emitted 
by  the  voice  in  singing  or  speal^ing.  Professor  Wheatstone,  during  hia 
recent  visit  to  Paris,  was  invited  by  the  Abbe  Moiuxo  to  inspect  the 
papers  on  which  these  sounds  had  printed  themselves,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  greatly  surprised  and  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  The  mark  pro- 
duced on  the  paper  by  a  particular  note  is  invariably  the  same  ;  so,  also, 
if  a  person  speaks,  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  speaks  is  faithfully  re- 
corded. As  yet  no  practical  advantage  has  been  obtained  by  this  dis- 
covery ;  but  M.  Scott  is  sanguine  that,  in  course  of  time,  he  will  so  fsr 
improve  his  aparatus  that  it  will  be  capable  of  printing  a  speech  (which 
may  Ite  written  off  verbatim,  to  tiic  great  saving  of  the  labor  of  Parlia- 
mentary rcjiorters. — London  Fhotographic  News. 
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IE  VERDANT  YOUNG 


From  Pittsburgh  Daily  Post. 

MAN  VISITETH  YE  CITY.— 


In  the  viciaity  of  the  town  of  Butler,  famed  in  the  annals  of 
modern  times,  and  situated  in  the  county  where  the  inhabitants 
of  those  stone  heaps,  so  sadly  misnamed  farms,  are  fain  to  tell 
the  passing  stranger  they  are  not  so  poor  as  they  look,  as  they 
don't  own  the  "  land,"  dvyells,  as  happily  as  the  locality  will 
permit,  an  old  tune  farmer  named  Simon  Slow-go.  By  some 
singular  means  (for  in  that  country  farmers  seldom  grow  rich) 
he  had  scraped  together  a  few  thousand  dollars,  which  he,  like 
other  unwise  parents,  carefully  husbanded  for  the  benefit  of  his 
eldest  son  Solomon,  when  he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  discre- 
tion, which  important  period  in  Solomon's  life  occured  one  day 
last  week . 

Now  Solomon  had  been  bred  among  the  ploughs,  roots  and 
stones  of  his  father's  farm,  where  he  was  born,  and  had  never 
been  many  miles  away  from  the  parental  roof.  His  travels  had 
been  confined  to  occasional  excursions  about  the  country,  in 
search  of  game,  and  now  and  then  a  visit  to  Butler.  He  had 
learned  to  "  read,  write  and  cypher,"  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  society  was  confined  to  a  few  acquaintances  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home,  and  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  the 
paring  bees,  raisings,  house-warnings  and  quiltings  which  oc- 
cured thereabouts. 

Solomon,  though  he  had  heard  much  of  the  city,  its  pleasures, 
attractions  and  vices,  was  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  reality,  and 
when,  on  the  morning  he  attained  his  twenty-first  birth-day, 
his  father  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars,  as  the  first  instalment  of 
his  "  fortune,"  he  resolved  upon  the  gratification  of  the  desire 
he  had  long  felt  of  seeing  the  world,  which  he  imagined  was 
contained  within  the  city  limits  of  Pittsburgh. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday  last,  our  country  friend  alighted 
from  the  Butler  stage,  carpet-sack  in  hand,  and  by  the  advice 
of  a  friend  who  had  "  been,  "  and  who  promised  to  join  him  in 
a  day  or  two,  he  enquired  the  location  of  the  "  Red  Lion," 
where  he  was  soon  comfortably  quartered. 

In  the  evening  he  visited  the  theatre  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  and  after  taken  a  few  drinks,  "  to  make  him  feel 
right,"  fouud  his  way  home  to  his  hotel  with  some  difficulty. 
Next  day  he  found  a  city  cousin,  who  took  him  out  riding,  and 
exhibited  the  celebrities  of  the  city.  Solomon  saw  many  things, 
on  which  he  commented  freely;  among  the  rest  a  locomotive 
and  train  of  cars,  which  attracted  his  special  wonder.  We  saw 
him  stand,  lost  in  admiration,  for  half  an  hour,  gazing  at  the 
new  Bank  block,  adjoinhig  our  office,  and  he  spent  fully  as  much 
time  in  looking  at  the  other  buildings  on  Fifth  street. 

Passing  along  Market  street,  on  Wednesday  morning,  ho  ob- 
served some  large  letters  stretched  across  the  street,  which  he 
stopped  and  read,  thus:  "  Scroggings  &  Co.'s  Five  Cent  picture 
Gallery."  Solomon  did  not  exactly  understand,  but  as  he 
thought  the  show  was  cheap,  concluded  to  investigate.  His 
impression  was  that  he  was  to  see  a  collection  of  paintings,  and 
pay  an  admission  fee  of  five  cents.  He  entered  ihe  building, 
and  following  the  direction  indicated  by  "  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,"  was  soon  in  the  reception  room  of  the  gallery  of 
Messrs.  Scroggins  &  Co.  He  looked  for  the  doorkeeper  to 
pay  his  five  cents,  and  seeing  none,  commenced  an  examination 
of  the  likenesses  on  the  wall,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  boy 
with  "  Well,  sir,  do  you  wish  your  picture  taken  ?"  at  the  same 
time  proffering  a  ticket  "  for  only  five  cents,"  which  Solomon 
purchased. 

p^,.  He  was  now  ushered  by  the  boy  into  the  operating  room. 
Here  he  was  utterly  lost.  He  saw  a  great  glass  window,  some 
curtains,  a  few  chairs,  a  screen,  and  a  great  many  people.  On 
two  of  the  chairs  sat  a  lady  and  gentleman,  while  a  few  feet 
from  them  stood  "  a  box  with  a  glass  in  the  end,"  through  which 
a  young  man  was  "taking  aim."  After  sliding  the  box  about 
for  a  little  time,  telling  them  to  look  at  the  box,  &c.,  he  went 
out,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman  got  up  and  v.-ent  out  also. 
Solomon  still  sat  looking  on,  determined  to  have  the  value  of 
his  five  cents.     Two  boys  now  came  in,   sat  down,  and  went 
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through  the  same  operation,  the  aforesaid  young  man  moving 
their  heads  occasionally.  Tliese  were  followed  by  a  lady  with 
dirty  face  and  muddy  dress,  followed  by  half  a  score  of  children, 
who  retired,  highly  indignant,  when  informed  that  they  did  not 
take  children  here.  Solomon  thought  it  cruel  to  drive  tliem 
out.  Next  came  several  yonng  men,  with  incipient  moustache, 
neatly  combed  hair,  blacked  boots,  and  slender  canes,  who,  after 
sitting  for  a  time  in  what  Solomon  began  to  believe  were  magic 
chairs,  got  up  and  retired.  Then  followed  two  Olean  raftsmen, 
of  rough  exterior  and  boisterous  manners,  and  after,  a  party  of 
loafers,  with  hair  clipped  close  to  their  heads  and  many  slang 
phrases.  And  now  there  comes  a  lady  dressed  in  "  purple  and 
fine  linen,"  her  silk  dress  soiled  and  wet  with  the  rain  which 
now  clattered  outside,  who  complained  loudly  of  the  disagreea- 
ble weather.  Then  a  bevy  of  httle  girls  of  all  sizes  ;  then  a 
father,  of  sleek  aspect,  betokening  good  living,  and  a  family  of 
well  dressed  boys  and  girls,  varying  in  size,  all  of  whom  were 
served.  Then  follov,'cd  a  lady  dressed  in  gaudy  silks  and  flounces, 
who  seemed  to  have  followed  the  injunction  of  Hamlet,  to  "paint 
an  inch  thick,"  whom  Solomon  admired  much,  though  after  she 
had  gone,  a  peculiar  smile  passed  between  the  operator  and  a 
boy  who  came  in  on  business  at  the  moment. 

The  room  was  now  vacated,  with  the  exception  of  a  rather 
handsome  girl,  who  occupied  one  of  the  chairs,  when  the  oper- 
ator asked  Solomon  to  sit  down.  He  did  so,  feeling  somewliat 
abashed  at  the  presence  of  the  lady, but  could  not  divine  why  "  the 
man  was  so  particular  about  his  head  just  to  look  at  him  through 
that  glass."  On  getting  up  he  went  to  the  artist  and  offered 
his  ticket,  saying  "  I  looked  at  the  glass  as  hard  as  I  could  but 
couldn't  see  any  pictures,  but  take  it  any  way."  The  operator 
explained  that  by  presenting  his  ticket  at  another  door  he 
would  receive  his  picture.  Here  then  he  repaired  and  was  no 
less  delighted  than  surprised  at  seeing  his  "  counterfeit  present- 
ment" on  a  plate.  He  asked  the  gentleman  of  the  finishing  de- 
partment how  he  got  it.  He  replied  that  Solomon  had  just  sat 
tor  it.  "  And  where  was  you  ?  I  didn't  see  you  paiutiu'  when 
I  was  sittin'  thar."  A  burst  of  laughter  from  all  present  was 
the  only  reply.  Solomon  having  pocketed  his  picture  and  given 
up  his  ticket,  the  artist  requested  him  to  call  again  and  bring 
all  his  friends,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

Winding  his  way  back  to  the   hotel,  Solomon  looked  at  the 
picture    again  and  again,  admiring  it  more  each  time,  when  he 
encountered,  near  the  market  house,  his  father's  neighbor  Jenks' 
daughter  Sallie,  who  had  come  into  market  with  her  basket  of 
butter,     Both  were  overjoyed  at  the  meeting,  as  they  had  a  liking 
for  each  other,  and  Sol's  first  thought   was  to  show  his   picture 
to  Sallie,  who  was  therewith  hugely  gratified,   so  much  so  that 
she  vowed  she  would  keep  it.     Solomon  now  asked  Salhe  to  ''go 
and  do  likewise, "and  the  twain  were  soon  at  the  picture  gallery 
of  Scroggins  &  Co.     Sallie  was  more  astonished   than    "'  her 
lovyer"  had  been,  and    equally    pleased   with  the  result.     Sol 
was  recognized  by  the  artist,  who  finally  induced  him  to   liave 
Sallie's  picture  put  into  a  case,  at  an  additional  cost  of  ten  cents, 
and  to  have  several  other  pictures  taken,  for   his    friends    at 
home,  at  five  cents  apiece.     Business  having  become  less  brisk 
for  a  time,  Sallie,  Sol  and  the  artist    had    a   conversation,    in 
which  the  process  of  transfening  their  faces  to  the  plate,  so  in- 
explicible  to  them,  was  fully  expLdned.     He  was  also  informed 
that  Scroggins  &  Co.,  were  New  York  gentlemen,    who   had 
come  to  Pittsburgh  to  supply  the  public  with  cheap  pictures,  of 
which  they  were  now  furnishing  from  three  to  five  hundred  daily. 
Solomon  and  Sallie  returned  home  the  same  day,  the  former 
well  satisfied  with  his  visit,  and  declaring  that  of  all  the  strange 
things  he  had  seen  in  Pittsburgh,  that  which  pleased  him  most 
was  the  five  cent  picture  gallery   of   Scroggins   &    Co.,    where 
they  took  such  fine  pictures  for  such  a  trifle.     He  promised  to 
tell  all  his  Butler  county  friends  of  this  great  wonder,  and  doubt- 
less the  next  stage  from  Batler  will  bring  a  delegation,  fired  by 
the  description  given  by  Solomon  of  his   visit  to  Scroggins    & 
Co.  who,  we  are  infonueil,  have  promised  him  a  percentage  on 
all  business  sent  to  their  establishment,    where    they    are    still 
furnishing  pictures  at  the  same  low  rates. 
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From  rhoiographic  Nutea. 

ON  THE  MAM'FACTURS  OF  COLLODIO.l 


A  Committee  has  lately  been  appointed  by  the  Photographic 
Society  to  investigate  the  merits  of  various  formulaj  for  making 
collodion.  Having  been  much  occnpied  during  the  last  three 
years  with  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion,  I  will 
endeavour  in  the  present  article  to  offer  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults at  which  I  have  arrived,  in  hopes  t?iat  these  results  may 
possess  sufficient  originality  and  interest  to  be  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Moreover,  should  the  Committee  feel 
desirous  of  repeating  ray  experiments,  I  will  supply  them  with  a 
sample  of  the  gun-cotton,  ether,  and  alcohol  which  I  use  myself, 
and  will  reply  to  any  queries  which  may  be  addressed  to  me  on 
the  subject. 

The  advantages  of  the  collodion  which  I  have  called 
"  Alcoholic,"  (from  its  containing  a  large  excess  of  absolute  al- 
cohol), are  such  as  to  entitle  the  formula  to  consideration. 
They  are  as  follow;  — 

Alcoholic  Collodion  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  one 
half  the  price  of  ordimiry  collodion. 

Of  all  collodions  that  I  have  tried  and  compared  with  it,  it  is 
the  most  sensitive. 

When  iodized  it  is  more  stable  than  any  other  collodion. 

It  is  more  easy  of  manipulation  in  hot  weather  than  ordinary 
collodion. 

In  order  that  the  above  advantages  of  Alcoholic  Collodion 
may  be  thoroughly  tested,  I  will  now  give  the  formula  which  I 
recommended  for  makiug  it,  and  which  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Committee  should  try. 

The  acid  mixture  for  making  the  pyroxyline  is  composed  of 
one  part,  by  measure,  of  Sul])huric  iicid  S.  G.  1.84,  (that  is 
pui'e  com.mercial  oil  of  vitriol),  and  one  part,  by  measure,  of 
Nitric  acid  S.G.  1.42.  The  cotton  should  be  the  best  bleached 
cotton  wool,  such  as  is  sold  by  surgical  instrument  makers. 
The  temperature  of  the  acid  mixture  should  range  between  the 
limits  of  150°,  and  130°.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  temperature  of  the  acids  I  do  not  find  any  very 
perceptible  difference  between  pyroxyline  made  at  130°,  and 
that  made  at  150*^;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  gradual  variation 
of  temperature  between  these  limits  will  be  found  to  affect  the 
result  perceptibly,  or  to  an  extent  that  need  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. You  may  begin  at  150°  and  end  a-t  130°,  and  make 
very  good  pyroxyline. 

Having  mixed  the  acids  in  a  dry  bason  and  obtained  the 
proper  temperature,  the  cotton  wool,  previously  pulled  out  into 
thin  flat  pieces,  is  to  be  put  in,  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  quickly 
pushed  under  the  liquid  and  roused  well  about  with  a  pair  of 
stout  glass  rods.  Continue  the  operation  for  five  minutes  after 
the  last  patch  of  cotton  v/ool  has  been  immersed,  then  pour  off 
the  acids,  and  wash  the  proxyline  quickly  in  several  changes  of 
water,  in  the  usual  way.  Let  it  soak  in  water  for  twenty  four 
hours  at  least,  then  pull  it  out  into  shreds  and  let  it  dry  spon- 
taneously, spread  out  upon  a  sheet  of  clean  white  paper.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  which  must  be  added  to  the  acids  .should  be 
such  as  you  can  easily  stir  about,*and  keep  well  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  If  too  much  cotton  is  added  red  fumes  are 
apt  to  be  generated,  and  then  the  pyroxyline  is  not  so  good. 
Besides,  as  water  is  formed  by  the  conversion  of  cotton  into 
pyroxyline,  the  acids  are  weakened  by  adding  too  much  cotton. 
1  find  it  a  bad  plan  to  attempt  to  make  too  much  pyroxyline  at 
a  time.  To  be  perfectly  sure  of  your  result  for  a  critical  exper- 
iment, it  is  well  not  to  make  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
at  one  batch.  I  have  made  as  much  as  four  ounces  at  a  time, 
but  think  the  plan  objectionable. 

Gun  cotton  made  in' the  above  way  dissolves  com-pklcly  in  the 
solvents.  There  is  no  sediment  or  cloudy  precipitate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  chief  point  to  attend  to  is  the  ex- 
act strength  of  the  nitric  acid,  viz  :  S.G.  1.42.  The  acids 
should  not  be  used  a  second  time.  The  cotton  should  be  stirred 
about  in  the  acids  during  the  whole  time  of  making  it,  and  not 
left  at  rest  with  a  cover  upon  the  bason. 


The  chief  causes  of  bad  gun  cotton  are: —  .* 

Acids  of  improper  strength,  or  at  improper  temperature. 

Too  much  pyroxyline  made  at  a  time. 

Insufficient  washing  of  the  pyroxyline. 

Using  the  acids  a  second  time. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  bad  gun  cotton  is  that  it  does 
not  entirely  dissolve  in  the  ether  and  alcohol,  but  forms  a 
cloudy  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  If  the  upper  part 
of  such  collodion  be  decanted  off  and  used  it  will  not  give  a 
good  film,  but  one  exhibiting  white  spots,  and  weak  in  texture. 
It  is  with  collodion  of  this  kind  that  those  curious  streaks  are 
found  in  which  the  blacks  of  a  negative,  or  the  lights  of  a  posi- 
tive, run  down  the  plate,  the  action  of  course  occurring  when 
the  ])late  is  in  the  camera.  Light  reduces  the  silver  in  the  film, 
and  the  reduced  silver  slips  down  the  film  instead  of  being  re- 
tained by  it  in  its  proper  place.  Mr.  Hardwich  has  attributed 
this  curious  result  to  the  action  of  a  bad  nitrate  bath,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  proceed  from  bad  collodion,  made  as  above  described. 

Now  we  come  to  the  solvents  of  the  gun  cotton. 

Photographic  Collodion  is  composed  of  gun  cotton  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  absolute  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  and  water. 
The  gun  cotton  may  be  dissolved  in, the  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether,and  the  water  added  to  the  alcohol  In  the  iodizing  solution. 
But  it  is  possible  to  make  iodized  collodion  without  any  water.since 
the  iodides  of  ammonium,  calcium,  and  cadmium,  are  soluble  in  ab- 
solute alcohol  J  such  collodion,  however,  cannot  be  used  in  pho- 
tography, because  the  film  cannot  be  properly  wetted  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  nor  can  the  developer  flow  properly  over  it.  By 
adding  a  certain  small  quantity  of  water  these  defects  are  re- 
medied. If  the  plain  collodion  be  made  with  absolute  spirits, 
and  the  alcohol  in  the  iodizing  solution  be  of  the  specific  gravity, 
825,  there  will  be  enough  water  in  the  iodized  collodion. 

The  question  then  becomes,  in  what  proportion  to  mix  the 
absolute  ether  and  alcohol  as  solvents  of  the  gun  cotton  ? 

Neither  the  ether  nor  the  alcohol  aloiie  will  dissolve  the  gun 
cotton. 

If  the  ether  be  greatly  in  excess  tolerably  good  collodion 
may  be  made,  containing  about  4  grains  of  gun  cotton  to  the 
ounce  of  solvent  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  dissolve  more  than 
about  8  grains  to  the  ounce  of  the  mixed  spirits^ 

If  the  absolute  alcohol  be  greatly  in  excess,  good  collodion 
may  be  made  with  about  8  grains  of  gun.  cotton  to  the  ounce  of 
solvent;  and  it  is  possible  to  dissolve  from  30  to  40  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  the  mixed  spirils. 

The  most  perfect  solvent  of  the  gun  cotton  is  therefoi'e  that 
in  v/hich  the  alcohol  is  greatly  in  excess,  of  the  ether. 

Collodion  thus  made  is  therefore  more  perfectly  fluid,  and 
more  free  from  structure,  than  when  the  ether  is  in  excess. 

It  is  this  Collodion  which  I  have  called  "Alcoholic." 

Ether  is  the  chief  cause  of  instability  of  iodized  collodion. 
When  common  collodion,  containiug  excess  of  ether,  is  iodized 
with  iodide  of  potassium  it  quickly  becomes  discolored,  and  loses 
its  sensitiveness,  the  time  varying  from  a  few  days  to  a  conple 
of  months,  and  the  effect  taking  place  more  quickly  when  the 
iodised  collodion  is  exposed  to  the  light.  But  when  Alcoholic 
Collodion  is  iodized  with  iodide  of  potassium  it  does  not  become 
quickly  discolored,  but  remains  of  a  pale  straw  color,  without 
losing  its  sensitiveness,  for  several  months, 

If  one  half  of  a  stereoscopic  plate  be  coated  with  common 
collodion,  and  the  other  half  with  alcoholic  collodion,  (made 
with  the  same  materials,)  and  the  entire  plate  be  excited  and 
e.Tposcd  in  a  twin-lens  camera,  f furnished  with  equal  lenses,) 
and  devcloned  in  the  usual  wav, — it  will  be  found  that  the  Al- 
coholic  Collodion  is  much  more  sensitive  than  the  ether. 

In  the  above  experiment,  if  the  excited  plate  be  examined  on 
removal  from  the  nitrate  bath,  both  films  will  appear  equally 
solid  and  "  creamy,"  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  film  given  by 
the  common  collotlion  a  cloud  will  be  seen  near  one  corner  or 
edge  of  the  plate,  indicating  where  the  collodion  has  flowed  a 
second  time  over  that  part  of  the  plate  when  tilted.  This  ap- 
pearance will  not  be  seen  in  the  other  film,  which  will  be  per- 
fectly even  and  uniform. 

Methylated  ether  and  alcohol,  in  their  ahsohiie  state,  appear 
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to  be  quite  as  good  for  makinjj  collodion  ns  pure  spirits  in  the 
absolute  state.  I  have  met  with  a  sample  ot'  pure  absolute  al- 
cohol which  immediately  turned  the  iodized  collodion  of  a  blood 
red  color,  and  rendered  it  worthless  for  negatives  ;  while  ab- 
solute methylated  alcohol  gave,  with  the  same  ether  and  pyroxy- 
line,  excellent  collodion. 

The  above-mentioned  absolute  alcohol  gave,  with  pure  ether,  a 
collodion  which  was  quite  worthless  for  negatives.  Some  of  this 
alcohol  is  still  in  my  possession,  and  if  required  I  will  send  a 
pint  of  it  to  the  Collodion  Committee  to  see  what  they  can 
make  of  it.  The  S.G.  is  .800.  I  have  always  found  that  the 
methylated  spirits  supplied  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule,  & 
Nicholson,  answer  the  purpose,  both  for  Positive  and  Negative 
Collodion. 

The  best  formula  for  making  Alcoholic  Collodion,  for  general 
practical  purposes,  is  as  follows: — 

THE  PLAIN  COLLODION, 

Absolute  methylic  ether 3  parts  by  measure. 

alcohol....  8     " 

Pyroxyline 8  grains  to  the  oz. 

Add  the  pyroxyline  to  the  alcohol,  and  see  that  it  is  thoroughly 
wetted  by  the  alcohol  ;  then  add  the  ether.  Shake  well  to- 
gether until  the  pyroxyline  is  completely  dissolved.  Keep  the 
collodion  in  a  dark  cool  place;  and  when  required  for  use  de- 
cant it  carefully  without  shaking  the  bottle  and  thereby  disturb- 
ing any  little  particles  of  unaltered  cotton,  or  dirt,  which  may 
have  settled  to  the  bottom. 

THE  IODIZING  SOLUTION. 

Methylic  alcohol,  S.G.  825 1  ounce. 

Iodide  of  potassium 14  grains. 

Pound  the  iodide  in  a  mortar.  When  dissolved  filter  the  solu- 
tion through  blotting  paper. 

To  iodize  the  collodion  add  one^part,  by  measure,  of  the  iodiz- 
ing solution  to  three  parts,  by  measure,  of  the  plain  collodion. 
Shake  well  together,  and  use  the  collodion  at  once,  if  required. 
It  is  of  a  pale  straw  color. 

Should  there  be  any  floating  particles  in  the  iodized  collodion 
pass  it  through  a  fine  cambric  filter  into  another  bottle. 

Iodized  Alcoholic  Collodion  has  this  peculiarity  and  conveni- 
ence as  compared  with  common  iodized  collodion,  viz  : — it  can 
be  filtered  through  blotting  paper.  It  runs  very  quickly  through 
the  filter,  but  there  is  a  small  loss  of  ether  by  evaporation,  and 
this  should  be  made  good  by  the  addition  of  ether  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  loss. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  when  absolute  ether 
and  alcohol  are  spoken  of,  I  mean  ether  S  .G.  .125  and  alcohol 
S.G.  800.  The  absolute  alcohol  sold  in  the  shops  is  S.G.  .820, 
and  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  it  contains  too  much  water 

I  have  made  good  collodion  with  the  iodides  of  magnesium, 
calcium,  and  ammonium  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  pure 
neutral  iodide  of  potassium,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  is 
slightly  discolored  by  light 

The  objection  to  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  it  is  a  serious  one, 
is'  that  it  impairs  the  fluidity  of  collodion,  and  produces  structure 
in  the  film.  This  exists  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible 
to  use  it  for  iodizing  Alcoholic  colliodion. 

It  remains  now  to  state  my  results  with  the  use  of  a  bromide 
in  collodion,  as  they  are  very  important. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  is  a  convenient  bromide  to  employ  on 
account  of  its  solubility  in  alcohol. 

Added  to  negative  collodion  in  place  of  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  iodide  it  acts  injuriously  in  many  ways,  rendering  the  col- 
lodion less  sensitive,  and  the  blacks  less  intense. 

The  above  effects  occur  when  the  nitrate  bath  contains  acetic 
acid,  or  acetate  of  silver,  or  excess  of  organic  matter  of  any 
kind, — and  when  the  developer  is  pyro-gallic  acid,  or  proto- 
sulpliate  of  iron  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 

In  the  Positive  process,  when  the  bath  and  developer  contain 
acetic  acid,  the  effect  of  a  bromide  is  to  reduce  the  boldness  and 
whiteness  of  the  lights  of  the  positive,  and  to  render  the  picture 
leaden  and  flat,  without  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  organic  matter  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  absent  from  the  bath  and  developer, — -that  is  to  say, 


when  the  nitrate  bath  is  acidified  with  nilHc  acid,  and  the  de- 
veloper composed  of  miried  proto-nitrate  of  iron,  acidified  with 
ni(ric  acid,  the  accelerating  effect  of  a  bromide  is  very  remarka- 
ble,— as  much  so  in  fact,  as  in  the  Daguerreotype  process. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the 
nitrate  bath  and  developer  interferes  with  the  peculiar  accelerat- 
ing action  of  a  bromide  in  collodion,  and  renders  its  presence 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise. 

The  most  sensitive  photographic  procees  thafr  I  know  of,  or 
have  yet  seen  published,  is  this.  Add  to  the  usual  iodizing  so- 
lution, an  equal  quantity  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  (alcohol 
S.G.  .825),  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Use  this  mixture  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ordinary  iodizer.  Acidifiy  the  nitrate  bath  wiih 
one  minim  to  the  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  and  use  an  iron  developer 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  composed  of  the  mixed  proto- 
nitrate  of  iron.  This  process  is  six  times  as  sensitive  as  the  or- 
dinary processes.  The  picture  is  not  fogged,  but  clean,  and  full 
of  detail  and  half-tone, — the  lights  being  thin  and  grey.  The 
picture  is  developed  almost  at  a  blow,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
intensify  it  in  the  usual  way. 

But  the  picture  obtained  as  above  described  might  be  inten- 
sified, no  doubt,  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, sufficiently  to  be  used  as  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  sun- 
printing  process, — or  at  any  rate  for  the  copying  camera,  where 
but  little  intensity  is  required. 

The  future  of  photography  lies  in  the  increased  rapidity  of 
the  processes.  The  optician  has  nearly  exhausted  his  resources, 
and  no  good  can  be  expected  from  lenses  of  large  aperture  em- 
ployed out-of-doors  upon  landscapes  or  seascapes  including  a 
wide  field  of  view.  To  produce  a  perfect  optical  image  in  the 
camera,  sharp  to  the  edges,  and  free  from  distortion,  a  small 
stop  ia  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  to  fix  such  an  image  instan- 
teously  upon  a  sensitive  tablet  a  process  much  more  sensitive 
than  any  at  present  used  must  be  employed.  To  be  able  to 
establish  the  true  effect  of  bromine  as  an  accelerator  is  highly 
important,  and  the  matter  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Collodion  Committee. 

In  conclusion  I  would  make  a  remark  which  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain any  discrepancy  which  may  occur  between  my__ovvn  results 
and  those  of  others  trying  the  same  experiments. 

My  experiments  are  invariably  made  with  a  single  view-lens 
and  small  diaphram,  upon  such  views  as  are  to  be  got  within  a 
run  of  my  dark  room.  Living  by  the  sea-siele,  in  a  bay  having 
a  southerly  aspect  and  a  peculiarly  clear  atmosphere,  my  results 
must  of  necessity  be  more  uniform  and  certain  than  if  my  ex- 
periments were  conducted  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  in  a  glass 
room  perched  among  smokey  chimneys,  and  with  a  large  lens 
and  full  aperture,  perhaps  badly  mounted  and  i effecting  much 
light  from  the  inside  of  the  tube.  I  hardly  conceive  it  possible 
that  experiments  made  in  the  midst  of  a  contaminated  atmos- 
phere and  under  the  other  disadvantages  to  which  some  opera- 
tors are  subject  can  be  uniform  or  conclusive.  For  an  experi- 
ment to  be  worth  anything  disturbing  causes  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  avoided,  and  a  good  light  and  pure  atmosphere 
made  a  sine-qua-non.  The  results  which  I  have  described  in 
the  present  article  are  such  as  I  uniformly  get,  and  with  respect 
to  which  I  feel  perfectly  cartain, — and  are  not  liaphaaard  re- 
sults which  I  cannot  repeat  and  verify  as  often  as  I  choose. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  a  smoky  atmosphere  in  photo- 
graphic operations,  I  remember  a  circumstance  which  happened 
to  me  when  lodging  for  a  few  weeks  in  Maddox  Street,  Regent 
Street,  some  years  ago.  I  took  with  me,  from  Jersey,  a  packet 
of  iodized  calotype  paper.  The  pictures  I  took  in  London,  upon 
one  or  two  of  these  papers  were  not  so  good  as  I  wished,  so  I 
iodized  some  of  the  same  paper,  and  also  some  of  Turner's  paper, 
at  my  lodgings,  and  hung  it  up  to  dry  in  an  attic.  The  papers 
were  at  first  of  the  usual  reddish  color,  but  when  dry  they  were 
bleached  by  some  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere.  On  putting 
them  into  water  they  did  not  assume,  at  first,  the  usual  blueish 
tiut,  but  shortly  became  yellow,  and  looked  like  other  calotype 
papers.  On  using  them  they  fogged  all  over  the  instant  the  de- 
veloper was  applied;  and  I  could  discover  no  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  evil.     When  I  returned  to  Jersey  my  original  batch  of 
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papers  gave  good  pictures,  but  those  wbicb  I  iodized  in  London 
proved  worthless.  Since  then  I  have  had  great  faitli  in  pure 
clear  country  air,  and  have  not  envied  photographers  who  work 
in  glass  houses  among  the  chimney  pots  of  a  smoky  town. 

It  would  be  well  perhaps  if  the  Collodion  Committee  were  to 
test  collodions  made  by  the  best  published  formula;  against  the 
collodions  of  some  of  the  best  makers  who  do  not  commuuicate 
their  mode  of  manufacture. 

In  making  Alcoholic  Collodion,  the  points  to  be  particularly 
remembered  are: — 

That  the  alcohol  must  be  absolute,  of  S.G.  .800,— and  that 
the  alcohol  commonly  called  ''  absolute"  will  not  answer  the 
purpose. 

That  Alcoholic  Collodion  requires  twice  as  much  gnu  cotton 
as  ordinary  collodion.  It  is  the  addition  of  gun  cotton  which 
gives  the  creamy  lilm,  and  tight  adhesion  to  the  glass. 

That  the  best  iodizer  is  iodide  of  potassium,  and  that  iodide 
of  cadmium  is  worthless  for  Alcoholic  Collodion. 

The  materials  for  making  Alcoholic  Collodion  with  methylated 
spirits  (which  answer  the  best)  only  cost  the  manufacturer  one 
penny  per  ounce.  The  materials  for  making  ordinary  collodion 
with  pure  spirits  cost  him  about  4d  per  ounce.  The  materials 
for  making  collodion  with  a  mixture  of  pure  and  methylated 
spirits  cost  him  about  2d.  per  ounce.  Enormous  quantities  of 
collodion  are  now  used  in  photography,  and  the  consumer  is  in- 
terested in  getting  the  best  article  at  the  lowest  price.  I  find 
that  alcoholic  Collodion  is  the  best  in  every  respect,  and  also  by 
far  the  cheapest.  Let  us  hope  theu''that  the  Collodion  Commit- 
tee will  act  for  the  public  good,  and  give  the  formula  a  trial. 

If  the  materials  used  will  not  make  good  Alcoholic  Collodion, 
then  I  assert  that  they  will  not  make  good  collodion  by  any  for- 
mula. The  converse  is  equally  true.  The  question  is  entirely 
one  of  the  pi'oportion  which  should  exist  between  the  ether  and 
alcohol  in  collodion.  The  Editor. 


NEAV  SOLVENTS, 


It  is  well  known  that  certain  metallic  oxides  combine  with 
organic  matter  ; — and  also  that  ammonia  forn:s  with  certain 
metals,  or  their  oxides,  compounds  the  exact  nature  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  As  instances  of  these 
combinations  photographers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  products  formed  by  exposing  to  light  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  bi-chromate  of  potass,  with  organic  matter  ;  or  by 
dissolving  oxide  or  chloride  of  silver  in  ammonia.  Bearing 
these  things  in  mind  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  an 
ammoniacal  compound  of  copper  has  been  discovered  to  be  a 
solvent  of  cotton  ;  and  that  the  solution,  from  which  the  am- 
monia evaporates  quickly,  may  be  employed  instead  of  collodion 
for  coating  a  glass  plate,  and  obtaining  a  photographic  picture. 
Here  then  are  the  elements  of  a  new  process  in  Photography 
which  may  possibly  some  day  supersede  the  Collodion  processes, 
at  present  so  largely  employed. 

Dr.  Schweitzer,  of  Zurich,  discovered  a  short  time  since  that 
the  well-known  compound  formed  by  acting  on  oxide  of  copper 
with  ammonia  is  a  solvent  of  cellulose, — and  also  that  the  am- 
raoniacal-oxide  of  nickel  is  a  solvent  of  silk.  These  discoveries 
have  been  lately  turned  to  account  in  photography  by  M.  Yan 
Monkhoven,  and  the  original  account  of  his  experiments  will 
be  found  in  "La  Lumiere,"  No.  15,  for  April  9,  1859.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  communication  : — 

There  are  two  modes  of  proceeding  in  order  to  obtain  a 
negative  with  this  new  compound,— and  both  are  wet  processes. 

To  make  the  solvent  of  the  cotton  proceed  thus, — 

1st  plan.  Add  to  a  solution  of  the  common  blue  vitriol,  (sul- 
phate of  copper),  a  solution  of  caustic  potass, — so  as  to  throw 
down  the  blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  ;  and 
then,  after  collecting  and  drying  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in 
coDcentrated  ammonia  to  saturation.  This  solution  has  been 
called  "  oxide  of  cuprammonium,"  but  its  exact  composition  is 
unknown  ;  it  may  possibly  be  a  compound  of  amidide  of  copper 


and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  At  any  rate  it  dissolves  cotton  in- 
stantly, and  forms  a  sort  of  syrup,  with  which  a  glass  plate  may 
be  coated. 

2nd  plan.  Pour,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  a  certain 
measure  of  liquor  nmmoniae  upon  copper  filings.  Heat  is 
evolved,  and  a  bine  liquid  formed   which  is  a  solvent  of  cotton. 

Having,  by  either  of  these  plans,  obtained  the  required  sol- 
vent, dissolve  a  suitable  quantity  of  cotton  wool  in  it.  The 
cotton  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  perfectly  white, — in  fact 
the  same  as  that  used  in  making  pyroxyline.  At  Erst  a  thick 
jelly  is  formed  and  this  must  be  thinned  to  a  proper  degree  of 
fluidity  by  the  addition  of  warter  ;  after  which  it  must  be  filtered 
through  asbestos,  (not  through  paper,  as  a  paper  filter  would 
of  course  be  destroyed). 

Tiic  cellulose  may  be  precipitated  from  the  above  compound 
by  alcohol,  acids,  concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  salts,  honey, 
gum,  dextrine,  &c.  Also,  by  the  simple  evaporation  of  the  am- 
monia membranous  sheets  of  cellulose  are  formed  which  do  not 
adhere  to  the  surface  to  which  the  solution  is  applied.  The  am- 
mouiacal-oxide  of  nickel  dissolves  silk  in  a  similar  way,  but  the 
silk  is  not  precipitated  by  gum  and  sugar,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cupric  solution  of  cotton.  Gun  cotton  is  not  dissolved  by  either 
the  copper  or  the  nickel  ammoniacal  compound. 

In  dissolving  the  cotton  add  about  ten  grammes  of  it  to  the 
litre  of  the  solution,  (about  five  grains  to  the  ounce);  and  after 
having  filtered  it,  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  grains  of  iodide  to 
the  ounce  of  cupric  solution.  This  is  the  iodized  solution  which 
is  to  be  poured  upon  the  glass  plate  ;  and  on  the  preparation 
of  this  liquid  much  of  the  success  depends,  for  it  must  be  so 
thick  as  to  flow  slowly  over  the  plate,  and  to  yield  on  drying  a 
transparent  film,  having  no  appearance  of  ground  glass.  When 
the  solution  is  too  weak  the  image  is  superficial ,  and  may  be 
washed  off  by  a  stream  of  water,  so  that  it  cannot  have  any 
intensity. 

In  working  the  wet  process,  the  iodized  solution  of  oxided  of 
cuprammonium  (suppose  we  call  it  for  the  present  "  iodized  cu- 
prammonium," and  the  process  the  "  Cupranunonium  Process,") 
is  to  be  poured  over  the  plate  in  the  same  way  as  collodion,  the 
excess  returned  to  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  placed  upright 
against  the  wall  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  allow  the  am- 
monia to  evaporate.  The  film  then  becomes  opalescent,  and  in 
this  state  the  plate  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  nitrate  bath,  ex- 
posed wet,  and  developed  in  the  usual  way. 

In  another  wet  process  the  film  is  allowed  to  get  perfectly 
dry  by  the  complete  evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  It  is  then 
immersed  in  anhydrous  alcohol  through  which  a  current  of  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  has  been  passed.  The  free  iodine  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  film  is  thus  converted  into  iodide  of  ammonium,  and 
aldehyde  is  formed.  This  operation  whitens  the  film.  On  re- 
moving it  from  the  alcohol  it  is  waved  about  in  the  air  until  the 
excess  of  ammonia  has  evaporated,  and  is  then  plunged  wet 
into  the  nitrate  bath,  The  remaining  operations  are  conducted 
in  the  usual  way.  The  negatives  are  said  to  be  very  sharp,  ex- 
tremely transparent,  and  fit  for  the  reproduction  of  subjects  in 
which  great  delicacy  is  required. 

In  concluding  the  above  somewhat  vague  account  of  a  new 
process  M.  Van  Monkhoven  observes  that  "cellulose  will  evi- 
dently supersede  gun  cotton  in  photography.  The  preparation 
of  photographic  collodion  is  difficult,  subject  to  numerous  acci- 
dents, and  costly.  The  process  which  I  propose  is  extremely 
simple,  very  economical,  and  gives  very  sharp  and  rapid  pictures, 
— particularly  the  first  method  described." 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  a  process  in  which  a  solution  of 
cotton  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  solution  of  gun  cotton.  Instead 
of  collodion,  which  is  gun  cotton  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  it  is  proposed  to  employ  simple  cotton  dissolved  in 
an  ammoniacal  compound  of  copper.  There  is  no  particular 
magic  in  collodion.  As  organic  matter  it  is  proved  to  be  rather 
a  retarding  than  an  accelerating  agent.  A  mixture  of  iodide 
and  nitrate  of  silver  darkens  more  quickly  by  itself,  when  ex- 
posed to  light,  than  when  mixed  with  collodion.  The  sensitive- 
ness of  the  wet  collodion  film  as  compared  with  that  of  wet 
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sensitive  iodized  paper  is  probably  due  to  its  more  perfect  trans- 
parency, so  that  the  light  acts  not  merely  at  the  surface  but 
throughout  the  entire  material  of  the  film,  at  a  blow  as  it  were. 
If  then  we  can  find  another  kind  of  film  for  retaining  the  sensi- 
tive iodide  of  silver  in  a  moist  state  upon  the  surface  of  a  plate 
of  glass,  as  transparent  and  porous  as  the  collodion  film,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  certain  in  its  composition,  more  convenient 
in  its  manufacture,  and  more  agreeable  in  the  manipulation,  of 
course  a  great  progress  will  be  made  in  photography.     But  does 
the  cupramnionium  solution  of  cotton  possess  all  or  any  of  these 
advantages  ?     At  present  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Perhaps  in 
uniformity  of  composition  it  may  have  an  advantage  over  col- 
lodion ; — while,  as  regards  economy  and   facility  of  manipula- 
tion, the  advantages  are  not  so  obvious.     The  best  collodion  can 
now  be  made   by  the   wholesale   manufacturer  at  a  cost  for 
materials  of  about  a  penny  per  ounce  ;• — ammonia  would  certain- 
ly be  as  unpleasant  a  substance  to  operate  with  as  ether  and  al- 
cohol, (although  less  dangerous)  ; — the  time  which  must  be  al- 
lowed to  elapse  between  the  coating  of  the  plate  and   the  suffi- 
cient evaporation  of  the  ammonia  to  admit  of  its  being  immersed 
in  the  nitrate  bath  may  be  found  a  great  practical  inconvenience; 
— and  lastly,  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  film  may  have  the 
disadvantages  of  tending  to  derange  the  nitrate  bath,  and  per- 
haps to  cause  the  fading  of  the  negative  from  the  hygrometric 
pi'operties  of  the  salt  of  copper  which  is  retained   by  the  film. 
Since  the  materials  employed  in  this  new  process   are  easily 
procurable,  and  the  manipulation  apparantly  simple,  we  recom- 
mend it  for  trial  to  those  experimenters  who  are  fond  of  work- 
ing out  new  ideas.     What  has  already  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion is  certainly  interesting  and  promising. 

Another  uew  process  has  also  been  proposed  in  which  concen- 
trated hydro-chloric  acid  is  employed  as  the  solvent  of  cotton, 
or  lignine.  This  acid,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  converts 
lignine  into  sugar,  but  if  the  process  is  stopped  shortly  after  ad- 
ding the  acid  to  the  cotton  by  diluting  the  mixture  with  water 
a  semi-transparent  substance  is  produced ,  which  may  be  spread 
as  a  film  upon  glass,  and  which  produces  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  sensitive  layer  of  chloride  of  silver.  In  employing  this  pro- 
cess the  syrup  formed  by  dissolving  cotton  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  immediately  poured  over  the  glass  plate,  and  the 
plate  then  immersed  in  water,  which  precipitates  a  layer  or  skin 
upon  the  glass.  On  immersing  the  plate  immediately  after  in 
the  nitrate  bath  a  white  coating  of  sensitive  chloride  of  silver 
is  produced.  The  disagreeable  and  pernicious  fumes  of  the  acid, 
and, the  necessity  for  dissolving  the  cotton  every  time  a  plate 
has  to  be  coated  will  probably  prove  serious  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  this  process,  but  there  is  no  telling  to  what  any 
new  discovery  may  lead. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  POSITIVES  IN  COLORS,— RED,  GREEN, 
TIOLET,  AND  BLUB. 


BY  M.  NIEPCE  DE  ST.  TICTOK. 


Red  Color. 
Prepare  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium, 
strength  24  grains  to  the  ounce.  Leave  the  paper  from  15  to 
20  seconds  upon  this  solution  ;  then  dry  it  before  a  fire,  in  the 
dark.  Expose  it  in  the  pressure  frame  from  8  to  10  minutes  in 
sunshine,  and  from  1  to  2  hours  in  the  dark.  Wash  it  for  some 
seconds  in  warm  water,  (120°  Faht),  and  then  immerse  it  in  a 
solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potass,  strength  10  grains  to  the 
ounce.  In  a  few  minutes  the  print  will  acquire  a  beautiful  blood 
red  color.  Wash  it  in  several  changes  of  water,  until  the 
water  remains  perfectly  colorless  ;  and  then  dry  it. 

Green   Color. 

Take  a  red  print  obtained  as  before  described.  Immerse  it 
for  a  minute  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  (strength  not 
stated).  Remove  it  without  washing,  and  dry  it  before  a  fire  ; 
it  will  become  green.     Fix  it  by  putting  it  for  a  few  seconds  into 


a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  20  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  1  scruple  to  the  ounce.  Wash  it  once  in  water,  and 
dry  it  before  the  fire. 

Violet  Colors. 
Prepare  the  paper  with  nitrate  of  uranium,  as  in  the  red  pro- 
cess. Expose  it  in  the  pressure  frame  ;  wash  it  with  warm 
water  ;  and  develop  the  image  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  2  grains  to  the  ounce.  When  the  print  has  acquired  a 
fine  violet  color  wash  it  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  dry  it. 

Blue  Color. 
Prepare  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potass, 
100  grains  to  the  ounce.  Dry  it  in  the  dark.  Remove  the 
print  from  the  pressure  frame  when  the  shadows  have  acquired 
a  light  blue  tint.  Immerse  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  wash  it  once  in  water, 
aud  then  put  it  into  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  saturated  when 
cold,  and  heated  to  about  100°  Faht.  Wash  it  three  or  four 
times,  and  dry  it. 

From  the  Gin.  Scientific  Artisan. 
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In  the  short  notice  which  we  gave  of  this  "  magical  light- 
writer"  last  week,  we  had  only  time  and  space  to  say  that  it 
would  print  from  3000  to  4000  perfect  photographs  in  an  hour. 
This  we  then  thought  was  sufficiently  marvelous  to  be  believed 
by  only  a  few  of  the  most  credulous.  Since  then  we  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of  the  inventor  and 
his  machine,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  can  be 
made  to  far  surpass  even  these  marvelous  figures. 

Photographers  have  been  able,  for  some  years,  to  make  paper 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  reflected  light;  and  one 
great  difficulty  with  many  of  them,  has  been  to  so  retard  this 
sensitiveness,  as  that  they  could  admit  the  rays  of  light,  and  in- 
stantly shut  them  out,  without  spoiling  their  paper. 

This  waste  of  paper,  too,  has  been  another  serious  objection, 
and  has  kept  the  prices  of  photographs  ranging  at  high  rates. 

These  difficulties  Mr.  Fontayne  has  been  facing  for  years, 
earnestly  working  against  them,  and  such  has  been  his  success, 
that  his  pictures  have  stood  first  wherever  they  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

Being  cast  upon,  what  many  supposed,  his  death-bed,  about 
the  first  of  this  year,  he  had  time  sufficient  to  classify  his  experi- 
ments, to  theoretically  meet  his  difficulties,  and  discuss  them  as 
they  seemed  to  be  presented. 

The  results  we  have  already  given,  and  in  reviewing  the  sub- 
ject, we  find  that  he  makes  the  paper,  upon  which  the  picture  is 
to  be  produced,  exceedingly  sensitive.  This  he  dries  and  places 
upon  a  cylinder  in  a  dark  case,  having  apparatus  on  the  exterior 
by  which  the  cylinder  can  be  rotated.  In  the  top  of  this  case 
is  an  orifice  through  which  the  light  can  be  admitted;  and  under- 
neath this  is  the  negative  so  adjusted  that  it  can  be  made  to 
touch  the  paper,  aud  leave  it  similar  to  the  fly  in  a  printing 
machine.  Over  this  orifice  and  negative,  is  mounted  a  large 
condensing  lens,  of  such  power  that  a  most  intense  light  can  be 
projected  through  the  negative  upon  the  paper  beneath.  Bat 
to  prevent  any  action  of  the  light,  except  as  wanted,  this  orifice 
is  closed  by  a  slide  which  is  adjusted  in  a  frame,  and  so  operated 
by  coil  springs,  that  its  motion  is  instantaneous,  and  the  orifice 
is  opened  and  closed  as  instantaneously  as  the  contraction  of  a 
coil  spring  can  produce  action.  By  means  of  connecting  levers 
and  cams,  one  operator  can  rotate  the  cylinder,  cause  the  slides 
to  move  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  with  one  negative,  one 
hundred  flashes  of  light  may  be  admitted  per  minute,  and  thus 
over  6,000  pictures  may  be  given  in  one  hour.  But  the  same 
machine  will  admit  as  many  as  ten  small  negatives,  all  operated 
at  the  same  time,  and  only  requiring  more  paper. 

His  improvements  also  extend  to  the  manner  of  toneing  up 
these  impressions  afterward;  for  the  paper,  on  being  removed 
from  the  cylinder,  is  as  white  as  when  rolled  upon  it  ;  but  the 
governor  of  the  light  is  not  mistaken.  The  invention  is  truly  a 
remarkable  one,  and  will  introduce  some  new  flashes  in  pho- 
tography. 
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AMERICAN    PIIOTOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY. 

FOURTH     REGULAR    MEETING,    JULY    11,    1859. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

TOIGTLANDER  Versus  PETZVAL. 


The  President  and  Vice-President  being  absent,  Professor  Mason,  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  was  called  to  tbe  Chair. 

The  miautes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  corrected  and 
approved, 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  six  new  applications  for  mem- 
bership, all  of  which  were  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Whipple  nominated  Prof.  Nathaniel  G.  More,  late  President  of 
Columbia  College,  to  be  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  read  a 
letter  from  the  Professor  expressive  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  Society. 
The  nomination  was  seconded,  and  the  Professor  was  elected  by  accla- 
mation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Corresponding  Secretaries  : 
C.  GuiLLOU,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  B.  Coale,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  ,  of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  John  Oakks,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  then  introduced  and 
explained  his  Hdypsomster,  an  instrument  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  by  Photography.  The  importance  of  this  instrument  to  navigators 
is  very  great,  as  by  it  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
when  tlic  horizon  is  obscured  by  mists  or  clouds,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  any  other  known  method. 
Mr.  Oakes'  description  was,  briefly,  as  follows : 

The  instrument  is  a  hollow-hemisphere  of  brass,  coated  internally  with 
polished  silver,  photographically  prepared  with  dry  iodiae,  and  hung 
upon  gimbals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mariners'  compass,  so  that  the 
equator  of  the  hemisphere  is  always  cut  by  the  horizon.  A  brass  plate, 
pierced  in  the  center  by  a  miunte  hole,  is  closely  fitted  to  the  hemis- 
phere. Through  this  hole  the  sun's  rays  pass,  and  strike  upon  the  pre- 
pared inner  surface  of  silver,  -leaving  the  impression  of  a  straight  line. 
A  circular  protractor  is  applied  to  the  instrument,  the  lower  end  of  the 
index  touching  the  impression,  and  the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes 
of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  horizon  is  read  off  from  the  scale  at  the 
upper  end.  With  the  Htlypsometer  there  is  but  one  instrument,  and  no 
observer,  to  contend  against  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  whatever  mo- 
tion is  communicated  to  it  while  in  the  gimbals  is  self  corrected.  If  the 
instrument  swings,  say  one  degree  below  the  horizon,  it  will  swing  one 
degree  above  the  horizon  on  its  return.  The  measurement  is  taken  at 
the  lowest  and  at  the  highest  points,  which  are  added  together,  and  the 
sum  divided  by  two,  giving  a  quotient  which  indicates  the  true  angle  ol 
the  sun's  center  above  the  horizon.  A  number  of  trials  have  been  made 
with  it  on  the  steamers  Nashville,  Marion,  and  Columbia,  and  on  the 
Vanderbilt  and  the  Russian  frigate  General  Admiral.  It  is  not  liable  to 
an  error  of  more  than  three  minutes  of  a  degree,  which  is  verified  by  the 
statements  and  certificates  made  by  the  officers  of  the  vessels  alluded  to. 
It  is  not  designed  to  supercede  the  sextant  or  quadrant,  but  simply  to 
come  in  where  these  instruments  fail. 

Various  questions  asked  by  gentlemen  present  were  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  IIiLDEGARD,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  indorsed  the  in" 
vention  as  one  of  great  value,  and  as  a  decided  advance  on  any  instru- 
ment of  the  character  yet  devised. 

Mr.  Stinson  explained  the  nature  of  other  instruments  constructed  for 
the  .=ame  purpose,  and  instituted  a  comparison  between  them,  giving  the 
preference  to  the  photographic  instrument  in  every  respect, 

Dr.  Vandeweyde  read  a  paper  on  enlarging  Photographs,  and  upon 
the  change  effected  by  darkness  upon  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  but  as  the 
experiments  given  did  not  contain  anything  new — in  fact  all  very  old — 
we  do  not  doom  it  worth  while  to  give  the  paper  space  in  our  columns. 
The  results  exhibited,  as  specimens  of  the  artist's  skill,  were  very  com- 
mendable. 

Mr.  .Iohnson  sketched  upon  the  blackboard  a  newly  patented  iiislru- 
ment  for  focussing  the  camera.  The  arrangement  is  very  good,  but 
hardly  worth  a  patent. 

Adjourned  to  the  second  Monday  in  August. 
I 


We  were  invited  by  M  Yoigtlander  to  be  present  at  a  com- 
parative trial  of  a  lens  of  his  versus  one  of  Professor  Petzal's 
which  took  place  tlie  other  day  at  M.  Claudet's  Establishment, 
bat  unfortunately  t])e  letter  arrived  too  late  for  us  to  be  able  to 
accept  the  invitation.  The  result  appears  to  have  been  in  favor 
of  M.  Yoigtlander's  lens  ;  the  other,  made  by  M.  Dietzler,  be- 
ing inferior  in  many  respects.  M.  Claudet  has  favored  us  with 
the  following  account  of  the  experiments  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  Photograjphic  Notes. 

Sir, — It  is  well-known  that  the  photographic  world  has  been 
indebted  to  the  united  talents  and  labors  of  Professor  Petzval 
and  M.  Yoigtlander  respectively  for  the  calculation  and  con- 
struction of  the  first  good  lenses  for  taking  portraits,  which, 
since  the  year  1841,  have  never  been  improved  or  surpassed  by 
any  opticians. 

Lately,  Professor  Petzval,  in  connexion  with  another  opti- 
cian, has  produced  a  new  lens  for  portraits,  which  by  .some  pe- 
culiar modifications  can  be  applied  to  taking  views,  anl  at  the 
same  time  M.  Yoigtlander  has  published  his  Orthoscopic  lens 
for  the  latter  purpose.  Hence  a  rivalry  between  the  two  for- 
mer associates,  rendered  manifest  by  a  controversy  in  which  M. 
Yoigtlander  has  stated  that  "  the  new  lens  of  Professor  Petzval 
for  portraits  was  the  same  as  the  old  one  of  3-ins.  aperture  con- 
structed by  him  according  to  Professor  Petzval's  formula,  and 
that  bis  Orthoscopic  lens,  which  he  had  made  18  years  ago,  con- 
jointly with  Professor  Petzval,  was  identically  the  same  as  the 
lens  for  views  lately  brought  out  under  the  name  of  Professor 
Petzval." 

I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  regarding  a  ques- 
tion of  rivalry  between  two  gentlemen  who,  until  now,  were  as- 
sociated in  my  mind  as  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  pho- 
tography to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  which  this  art  could 
have  attained,  and  who  ought  never  to  iiave  been  separated. 
Their  joint  names  may  be  seen  in  the  allegorical  history  of  Pho- 
tography, painted  on  the  walls  of  the  reception  room  of  my 
establishment  in  Regent  Street,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  the  art  of  photography,  and  who,  on  that  account,  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  scientific  and  artistic  world. 

Having  worked  exclusively  for  18  years  with  M.  Yoigtlan- 
der's lenses,  of  which  I  have  a  great  number  of  all  sizes*  and 
being  naturally  highly  interested  in  the  question  of  any  improve- 
ments brouglit  out  in  this  most  important  tool  of  my  profession, 
I  could  not  help  finding  rather  serious  the  idea  of  having  to 
purchase  a  new  series  of  lenses,  which  would  have  been  a.hs.o- 
lutely  necessary  if  I  had  found  that  M.  Petzval  had,  by  some 
new  calculations,  produced  instruments  superior  to  those  I  had 
been  using  before. 

Indeed,  from  my  knowledge  of  his  former  success,  and  from 
my  conviction  of  the  high  abilities  of  Professor  Petzval  as  a 
mathematician,  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  new  lenses  brought  out 
under  his  name  could  not  but  be  most  perfect  instruments,  and 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  procure  one  as  soon  as  they  were  advertised 
in  England,  of  course  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  whether 
to  keep  up  my  position  as  a  photographer  1  was  obliged  to  re- 
place all  my  stock  of  lenses  by  the  new  ones. 

After  a  trial  of  several  months  I  have  found,  practically, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  test  such  instruments,  that  for  taking 
portraits  the  lens  is  very  good,  but  not  superior  in  point  of  defi- 
nition and  rapidity  to  the  old  ones  I  had  purchased  from  M. 
Yoigtlander.  Less  interested  in  the  question  of  lenses  for 
taking  views,  I  left  to  another  time,  and  more  favorable  wea- 
ther, the  trial  of  the  combination  for  views,  when  I  could  at  the 
same  time  test  the  qualities  of  the  combination  for  portraits  in 
a  more  proper  and  systematic  manner, 

But  having  lately  received  a  visit  from  M.  Yoigtlander,  and 
being  asked  by  him  to  state  my  opinion  upon  the  quality  of  the 
two  lenses,  I  have  consented  to  propose  an  investigation  in  pre- 
sence of  some  competent  judges  and  to  compare,  scientifically, 
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with  all  the  care  possible,  the  productions,  of  the  two  competi- 
tors. 

Considerable  discussions  having  taken  place  in  several  photo- 
graphic papers,  I  thought  the  best  mode  of  doing  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  to  settle  a  question  so  essential  to  photographers, 
was  to  go  through  a  most  minute  examination  of  the  various 
properties  of  the  two  lenses  ;  with  that  view  I  invited  several 
gentlemen,  whom  I  considered  most  competent  judges,  and,  as 
well  as  myself,  perfectly  disinterested  in  the  question  between 
two  men  having  equal  claims  to  the  justice  of  the  photographic 
world. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  experiments,  I 
can  name  two  who  will  be  considered  by  all  as  perfectly  capable 
of  performing  the  delicate  investigations  necessary,  eminently 
suited  to  draw  a  fair  conclusion  from  the  experiments.  These 
two  seutlemen  are  Mr.  E.  Kater,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  Crookes, 
F.CS. 

Tiie  day  being  appointed,  the  lenses  were  prepared  for  trial, 
and  the  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  two  lenses  (portrait  combinations),  each  fixed  on  a  camera- 
obscnra,  were  placed  with  their  axes  parallel  before  two  identi- 
cal copies  of  the  Times,  equally  liglited,  one  marked  A  and  the 
other  B.  The  two  ground  glasses  being  cut  from  the  same 
sheet,  in  order  to  give  the  same  amount  of  light,  and  the  same 
clearness  in  the  image.  Both  lenses  had  been  previously  sur- 
rounded with  a  piece  of  cloth,  showing  only  their  aperture,  to 
prevent  their  being  distinguished  one  from  the  other  during  the 
experiment,  and  they  were  in  that  state  placed  at  a  distance  of 
2-rt.  10-ins.  before  the  copies  of  the  Times,  stuck  perfectly  flat 
upon  a  vertical  screen.  All  this  being  well  arranged,  every 
gentleman  present  was  requested  to  examine  alternately  the 
image  of  each  camera-obscura,  to  focus  for  the  centre  of  the 
image,  and  then  to  see  how  far  from  the  centre  of  the  image 
the  letters  continued  to  be  legible  ;  afterwards  to  focus  for  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  image^  and  examine  the  whole,  and 
particularly  the  centre. 

After  repeated  experiments,  every  gentleman  declared  that 
the  image  B  was  superior  to  the  image  A,  in  point  of  deliuition 
and  clearness,  upon  a  larger  space  in  the  centre,  that  it  was 
better  lighted,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  read  a  greater  num- 
ber of  lines  from  each  centre  ;  in  fine,  that  the  whole  was  con- 
siderably sharper. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  observer  ;  imme- 
diately after  having  passed  from  one  camera  to  the  other,  their 
opinion  was  formed  iu  favor  of  the  image  B.  It  only  remained 
to  see  to  what  lens  the  image  B  belonged,  and  on  uncovering 
the  lenses  it  was  found  that  the  image  B  had  been  produced  by 
M.  Voigtlander's  lens. 

On  examining  the  two  lenses,  to  compare  their  aperture,  and 
the  diaphragm  placed  in  the  centre,  both  apertures  were  3J-ins., 
but  the  diaphragm  of  M.  Yoigtlander's  lens  was  2^-ins.,  while 
that  of  professor  Petzval  was  2|-ins.,  making  about  one-tenth 
of  surface  in  favor  of  M.  Yoigtlander's  lens,  for  although  its 
aperture  was  one-tenth  larger  than  the  other,  it  presented  a  lar- 
ger field  of  good  definition,  as  the  experiment  has  proved. 

M.  Toigtlauder  ha7ing  stated  iu  his  discussion  with  Professor 
Petzval  that  he  could  improve  the  object-glass  of  his  opponent 
by  substituting  the  back  lens  of  bis  own  for  that  of  Professor 
Petzval,  he  made  that  alteration  in  our  presence,  and  we  all 
found,  that  the  image  then  produced  by  that  new  combination 
had  considerably  gained  in  clearness  at  the  edges,  and  presented 
a  larger  field  of  good  definition. 

While  handling  the  lens  taken  out  of  Petzval's  combination 
and  separating  the  two  discs,  it  was  observed  that  the  crown 
glass  was  conspicuously  green,  and  covered  with  crystals,  which 
no  rubbing  or  cleaning  would  remove  entirely,  proving,  as  M. 
Yoigtlauder  had  stated  in  his  above-mentioned  letter,  that  this 
crown  glass  was  of  a  different  material  from  the  other  in  front. 
The  formation  of  crystals  being  a  sign  of  decomposition  in  the 
glass,  is  certainly  a  great  defect  in  the  lens,  and  I  must,  in  jus- 
tice, state  that  among  about  twenty  lenses  furnished  to  me  by 
Mr.  Voigtlander,  and  which  are  constantly  exposed  in  my  oper- 
ating room,  some  of  them  since  18  years,  I  have  never  observed 


t/ie  hast  sign  of  decompnsitinji  in  avy,  and  thus  they  are  as  per- 
fect, clear,  and  transparent,  as  the  first  day  I  received  them. 

The  greenish  tint  of  the  crown  disc  is  without  doubt  the  cause 
of  the  Petzval  lens  being  lower  than  the  Voigtlander  lens  in 
the  prodnction  of  the  photographic  image  ;  this  has  been  proved 
by  an  experiment  I  had  made  a  few  days  before  the  meeting, 
and  of  which  I  was  able  to  show  the  results  to  the  gentlemen 
present.  It  had  been  done  with  my  "  Dynactinometer,"  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light  and  comparing 
the  actinic  power  of  object-glasses.  (For  its  description  see 
"Philosophical  Magazine"  for  June,  1851.)  The  image  of  the 
Dynactinometer  had  been  taken  simultaneously  by  the  two  lenses, 
while  the  black  disc  was  revolving  in  such  a  way  that  the  white 
disc  under  it,  divided  in  eight  sectors,  was  exposed  to  light  dur- 
ing one  second  upon  the  first  sector,  during  two  seconds  upon 
the  second,  four  seconds  upon  the  third,  and  so  on,  in  a  geome- 
trical proportion,  until  the  eighth  secter  had  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light  during  64  seconds.  The  comparison  of  the 
effect  of  both  images  showed  that  the  one  produced  by  Voigtlan- 
der's lens  was  as  if  it  had  received  twice  as  much  light  as  the 
other  ;  for  the  second  sector  was  invisible  in  the  image  produced 
by  Petzval's  lens,  while  it  was  fully  brought  out  in  the  image 
produced  by  Voigtlander's  lens. 

After  having  finished  the  examination  of  the  portrait  lenses 
we  then  proceeded  to  test  the  lenses  for  views.  They  were 
alternately  adapted  to  the  front  of  the  same  camera-obscura, 
without  diaphragms,  at  a  distance  of  Tft.  4-ins.  before  a  large 
sheet  of  the  Times;  the  ground  glass  being  n|  X  15,  was 
covered  all  over  by  the  image  of  the  printed  sheet,  therefore  it 
was  possible  to  examine  a  field  as  large  as  the  ground  glass. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  lenses  was  again  in  favor  of  M. 
Voigtlander's  Orthoscopic  lens  of  3-ins.  aperture.  It  was  rather 
difficult  to  focus  upon  the  centre,  and  nearly  impossible  on  the 
edges,  with  Petzval's  lens,  while  Voigtlander's  showed  good 
definition  in  the  centre,  and  the  edges  more  distinct  than  in  the 
former.  This  is  all  that  could  have  been  expected  when  experi- 
menting with  the  whole  aperture  of  the  lenses  and  receiving  a 
bent  image  upon  a  flat  surface. 

Now  it  remained  to  to  examine  the  degree  of  flatness  of  the 
two  images,  by  measuring  and  comparing  their  curvatures.  This 
was  done  by  focusing  for  the  centre  and  then  for  the  edges, 
marking  at  each  time  with  the  point  of  a  pencil,  the  position  of 
the  frame  holding  the  ground  glass.  We  found  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  foci  was  a  quarter-of-an-inch,  for  Voigtlander's 
lens,  while  it  was  half-an-inch  for  Petzval's,  showing  that  the 
first  produces  a  field  flatter  than  the  second. 

Voigtlander's  Orthoscopic  Lens  is  mounted  on  a  better  plan 
than  Petzval's  combination  for  views,  as  the  back  glass  of  the 
first  is  flush  with  the  inside  of  the  camera,  whereas  Petzval's 
lens  is  fixed  in  front  of  a  long  tube.  In  photography  nothing  is 
so  dangerous  as  the  reflexion  of  light  inside  long  tubes  ;  and  an- 
other advantage  on  the  side  of  Voigtlander  is  that  two  screw- 
ings  only  are  sufficient  to  fix  his  Orthoscopic  Lens,  while  seven 
are  required  to  transform  Petzval's  portrait  lens  into  the  com- 
bination for  views. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Voigtlander  lens  which  was 
used  in  our  experiment  is  one  lately  constructed  by  that  opti- 
cian, and  probably  with  all  the  improvements  which  his  long 
experience  may  have  suggested  to  him. 

I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  I 
conclude  from  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  which  I  give  you 
a  report,  that  Professor  Petzval  has  failed  in  the  calculation  of 
the  formula  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  lenses  sold 
under  his  name.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  man  like  me,  who 
has  been  enabled  to  appreciate  his  abilities  as  a  mathematician, 
and  who  has  always  considered  him  as  one  of  the  first  improvers 
of  the  art  of  photography,  to  come  before  the  photographic 
world,  after  18  years,  to  call  in  question  the  scientific  qualifica- 
tions of  the  learned  Professor  for  the  calculations  of  the  formu- 
Ije  capable  of  producing  a  perfect  optical  instrument. 

We  had  only,  for  the  advantage  of  photographers,  to  com- 
pare two  difi"erent  object  glasses,  one  marked  A  and  the  other 
B,  the  work  of  two  different  opticians,  and  the  result  of  our  in- 
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vcstigation  has  been  iu  favor  of  B.  Professor  Petzval  has 
given  the  formulas  of  the  two,  therefore  our  decisioa  cannot  af- 
fect tlie  merit  of  the  mathematician  ;  his  only  failure  seems  to  be 
in  the  ciioice  of  a  new  optician,  and  in  stparating  his  labors 
from  one,  who  since  18  years,  with  the  assistance  of  his  skilful 
calculations,  has  produced  lenses  the  most  perfect,  worked  with 
the  greatest  ability,  and  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  conscientious 
artist. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Claudet. 
London,  April  2,  1859. 


From  Photographic  Holes. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  NIGHT. 


"  We  assisted,  on  Thursday  evening  last,"  (sa3's  the  Editor 
of  "  La  Revue"j,  "at  an  interesting  soiree,  the  result  of  which 
inaugurates  a  new  conquest  for  photography." 

"A  small  number  of  persons  were  invited,  and  met  at  the 
Photographic  rooms  of  M.  Collard,  to  assist  at  some  photo- 
grapliic  experiments,  made  by  night  by  the  process  of  a  skilfull 
English  Chemist,  Mr.  John  Moule,  of  London. 

"Tlie  result  of  these  experiments  was  magnificent.  Several 
portraits  were  taken  by  artficial  light.  The  exposure  did  not 
exceed  8  or  10  seconds  and  the  proofs  were  as  fine  as  those  ob- 
tained by  daylight,  the  shadows  and  gradations  of  tint  being 
quite  as  faithfully  rendered. 

"We  need  not  enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  this  marvellous 
innovation. 

"The  first  consists  in  freeing  photographers  from  the  necess- 
ity of  having  a  glass  room  on  the  roof.  They  can  now  operate  on 
the  ground-floor, — in  a  back  shop, — in  a  cellar, — everywhere. 

A  photographer  may  if  desired  to  do  so,  carry  his  apparatus 
with  him,  and  take  portraits  of  persons  iu  their  own  drawing- 
room,  or  boudoir." 

"The  interiors  of  churches,  museums,  ancient  ruins  <Sec., 
which  have  remained  untill  now  impossibilities  to  photography, 
through  want  of  light,  may  now  be  reproduced,  and  proofs 
taken  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  savans  and  artists." 

"In  a  word,  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Moule  opens  new  field  to 
photography.  It  is  difficult  so  foresee  at  present  all  the  conse- 
quenses  which  may  result  from  the  immeuse  advantage  of  ob» 
tainiug  photographs  by  artificial  light.  As  now  experiments 
are  constantly  progressing,  we  shall  be  carefuU  to  keep  our  read- 
ers au  courant  with  this  intereting  subject." 


From  Photographic  JVotes. 

NEW  PROCESS  OF  OBTAINING  BLACE  TONES,  WITHOUT  SILVER  OR  GOLD. 


BY  M.  NIEPCE   DE  ST.  VICTOR. 


[Extract  from  "  JLa  Lumiere,"  May  21.] 

"  Prepare  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium, 
strength  10  per  cent.  Leave  the  paper  for  15  to  20  seconds 
upon  the  solution,  and  dry  it  in  the  dark.  If  dried  before  the 
fire  it  becomes  more  sensitive  to  light,  The  paper  may  be  pre- 
pared several  days  in  advance.  The  exposure  iu  the  pressure 
frame  varies,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  negative  and 
strength  of  the  light,  from  3  to  10  minutes  iu  sunshine,  and 
from  1  to  2  hours  iu  the  shade. 

On  removal  from  the  pressure  frame  wash  the  print  for  a  few 
seconds  in  hot  water  ;  then  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  red  prus- 
siate  of  potass,  strength  2  per  cent.  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  print 
develops  of  a  beautiful  red  color.  Wash  in  several  waters, 
until  the  water  is  clear  ;  then  hang  up  to  dry. 

Now,  in  order  to  tone  this  red  print  to  a  black,  put  it  into  a 
solution  of  per-chloride  of  iron,  strength  about  5  per  ceut.,  and 
to  which  1  per  cent,  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  print  becomes  green-black.  Then  remove  it, 
and  wash  it  in  pure  water,  in  which  it  takes  a  beautiful  black 


tone,  which  it  keeps  when  dry.  The  black  is  more  or  less  intense 
according  to  the  sizing  of  the  paper.  You  must  not  leave  it 
too  long  in  water,  particularly  if  it  is  a  little  alkaline,  because 
the  print  takes  a  reddish  tone,  the  reason  of  which  is  that  am- 
moniacal  water  turns  the  print  red,  while  acid  water  turns  it 
blue  (Prussian  blue). 

The  red  proof  may  be  colored  green  by  means  of  nitrate  of 
cobalt,  and  under  the  influence  of  heat  you  obtain  a  very  intense 
green.  Unfortunately  this  color  loses  much  of  its  brilliancy  by 
hydrotation,  and  particularly  by  light.  Sulphate  of  iron  as  a 
fixing  agent  ends  by  turning  it  blue,  which  is  not  the  case  if 
you  employ  per-chloride  of  iron  without  adding  hydro-chloric 
acid.  IJhe  iron  solution  should  be  weak,  aud  the  print  should 
be  left  a  short  time  in  it,  and  well  washed  in  pure  water,  and 
dried  before  the  fire.  It  remains  then  of  a  beautiful  green 
color."  NiEPCE  de  St.  Victor. 

— The  Editor  observes  that  prints  taken  with  the  prussiates  re- 
cover in  the  dark  the  intensity  which  they  lose  by  over  exposure 
to  light  ;  and  he  considers  this  property  as  a  guarantee  of  their 
permanency.  [Ed.  P.  N.] 
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REQUISITES    OF    A    HELIO  GR  APHER. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  I  have  more'than  once  before  spoken,  in 
your  Journal,  of  expression  as  being  absolutely  iudifpcusable  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  portrait,  whether  produced  by  the  camel's  hair  pencil,  or 
the  pencil  of  the  sun,  More  than  once  I  have  declared  ejqjression  to  be 
so  literally  and  absolutely  a  sine  qua  non,  that,  without  it,  a  so-named 
picture,  if,  in  no  proper  sense,  a  picture  at  all.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
bold  pretence,  a  cheat,  a  monstrosity,  and  the  more  to  be  denounced  be- 
cause it  is  a  counterfeit  of  a  thing  so  admirable  and  precious,  and  mis- 
leads the  ignorant  and  unwary  into  a  depravity  of  that  artistic  taste, 
which,  in  its  pure  state,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  agencies  in 
man's  refinement  and  exaltation,  Better,  infinitely  better,  no  picture  at 
all,  than  a  bad  portrait — a  truism,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  to  be  re- 
peated again  ;  for,  lamentable  as  the  fact  is,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Heliographic  portraits  hitherto  jji-oduced  are  bad  pictures, 
according  to  the  above  definition — that  is,  they  are  expressionless — and 
therefore,  though  they  may  present,  with  sufficient  exactitude,  the  mere 
shape  and  outlines  of  their  subjects,  they  no  more  reproduce  those  sub- 
jects, in  their  living  reality,  than  the  breathless  corpse  represents  the 
living  man.  ^ 

I  am  fully  aware,  as  I  have  repeatedly  before  stated,  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  under  which  the  Heliographcr  labors  in  attempting  to  catch 
the  best  impression  of  his  sitter.  He  is  often  hurried  by  a  throng  of  per- 
sons, impatiently  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  camera,  and  therefore  can 
devote  but  a  few  moments  in  prejiaring  each  for  the  sitting.  And  even 
this  brief  period  may  be,  of  necessity,  chiefly  consumed  in  putting  in 
order  the  mere  mechanical  accessories  of  the  process.  What  opportunity, 
then,  has  he,  even  if  he  has  the  capacity  and  knowledge,  to  so  operate  on 
the  sitter's  mind  as  that  the  highest  expression  shall  spontaneously  shine 
out  upon  his  face. 

And  then,  at  the  moment  of  taking,  the  sitter  must,  of  necessity,  hold 
au  altogether  constrained  aud  unmoving  attitude,  so  that,  unless  by 
what  has  preceded,  he  has  been  brought  into  a  mental  mood,  which 
brightly  illuminates  his  countenance,  this  very  constraint  of  position 
almost  inevitably  gives  him  a  wooden,  stupid  look. 

All  these  things  being  considered,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  most  helio- 
graphs should  wear  such  an  inexpressiue  aspect,  especially  while  most 
operants  would  seem  to  have  hardly  any  regard  to  this  matter  of  ex- 
pression, or  even  to  be  aware  that  there  is  any  such  thing  to  be  thought 
of.  No  wonder,  either,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  so  many  should 
hastily  conclude  that,  in  portraiture  of  the  human  face  at  least,  the  helio- 
graphcr can  never  vie  with  the  old  school  painter  in  oil  or  water  colors. 
For  note,  in  the  way  of  example,  how  great  the  advantage  the  painter 
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'  has  over  the  heliographer  in  this  regard.  He  has  as  many  sittings  as  he 
may  please,  with  each  extending  to  as  great  a  length  as  he  may  deter- 
mine ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  sitter  may  z?joye  whenever  and  in 
whatever  direction  his  inclination  or  convenience  may  prompt.  In  this 
way  the  painter  has  an  opportunity  to  see  his  subject  in  many  varieties 
of  moods,  and  by  his  conversation,  and  the  influence  of  his  presence,  (if 
in  these  be  any  exciting  power)  to  awaken  in  that  subject  the  feelings 
desired. 

Now  this  advantage  (as  already  suggested)  the  heliographer  may  never 
hope  to  possess,  and  must  therefore  learn  to  do  without. 

And  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  let  me  say  that  I  apply  the  term  ex- 
pression as  well  to  the  figure  as  the  face;  and  I  mean  thereby  a  certain 
happy  arrangement  of  the  former,  having  due  regard  to  light;  and  sha- 
dow, and  a  certain  attractive  somewhat  beaming  forth  from  each  mascle 
and  limb.  All,  of  course,  require  the  undivided  attention  of  the^hclio- 
grapher  at  the  same  moment.  But  when  all  is  ready  for  letting  the  light 
upon  the  plate,  or  for  exposing  the  latter  to  the  image,  then  must  special 
attention  be  given  to  the  expression  of  the  face,  which  should  be  made 
natural,  agreeable  and  (if  possible)  intellectual. 

Is  there  any  mode,  then,  in  which  the  heliographer  can  supply  the  de-. 
ficeincy  indicated  in  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  constrained  to 
operate,  and  to  create  in  the  sitter  the  mood  from  which  will  naturally 
flow  the  expression  required  ?  There  should  be  a  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose  parliaUy,  if  not  completely,  or  else  the  representation 
of  the  human  face,  at  least  by  the  sun  pencil,  must  be  surrendered  as 
impracticable. 

But  what  is  this  method  ? 

We  reply,  in  general,  the  heliographer  must  use,  diligently  and  wisely, 
the  wJiole  time  he  is  engaged  with  his  subject,  with  the  single  view  of 
producing  in  him  the  wished-for  mental  state. 

And,  first,  let  him  avoid  that  stolid  dumbness  in  which  so  many  oper- 
ants permit  themselves  to  indulge.  What  the  reason  for  this  may  be — 
whether  it  be  diffidence,  or  the  absolute  lack  of  anything  to  say,  or  the 
absorption  of  the  attention  by  the  mechanical  portions  of  the  process,  or 
actual  ignorance  as  to  the  need  of  exerting  a  ceitain  kind  of  influence 
upon  the  sitter,  or  as  to  the  harm  likely  to  result  from  the  exercise  of 
another  species  of  influence — I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  know. 
The  fact  of  its  existence  is  certain,  and  not  less  certain  in  its  mischievous 
effects  ;  for  the  sitter,  beholding  this  mute,  dull-looking  person  moving 
to  and  fro  about  him,  uttering  never  a  word,  save,  perhaps,  to  give  a  few 
brief  directions  as  to  position,  immobility,  &c.,  and  all  the  while  staring 
him  in  the  face  with  solemn  owl-like  gaze,  grows  himself  dull,  stupid, 
and  perhaps  sleepy,  through  the  magnetism  of  irresistible  sympathy — 
and  his  picture,  of  course,  exactly  reproduced  this  feeling,  for  it  is  pho- 
tographed. 

Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  this  sort  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  is  not  a  mere  negation,  exerting  no  influence  whatever,  either 
good  or  bad,  but  a  decided  positive,  acting  powerfully  t  o  deaden  and 
slupify.  Let  the  heliographer,  then,  break  up  the  bondage  of  this  si- 
lence, at  all  events,  even  though  his  utterances  may  not  be  the  wisest  and 
profoundest  possible.  Better  common-place  talk — better  even  nonsense, 
than  that  wordless,  emotionless-seeming  aspect,  which  strikes  with  paraly- 
sis all  within  its  purview  ! 

To  begin  with,  then,  let  the  operant  wake  up,  bestir  himself,  talk  to 
his  sitter  according  to  his  best  ability,  and  constrain  the  sitter  to  talk  in 
return.  In  this  way  the  current  of  life  is  kept  at  least  from  absolute 
stagnation,  and  a  representation  is  obtained  of  one  who  is  awake,  if  no 
more. 

But  this  is  not  enough,  nor  should  it  be  all,  that  is  done.  The  helio- 
grapher should  not  talk  merely,  but  should  possess  the  art  of  «o  talking 
as  to  interest  the  sitter,  and  arouse  him  to  a  genial,  pleasant,  sympathetic 
and  conversable  mood.  In  order  to  attain  this  art  he  should  assiduously 
cultivate  the  faculty  of  conversation  by  every  means  within  his  reach. 
This  faculty  is  cultivable  as  well  as  any  and  every  other,  and  few  have  it 
without  having  devoted  to  it  much  and  careful  study.  Books  and  ob- 
servation are  two  of  the  principal  helps  towards  this ;  for,  from  these  we 
may  gather,  if  we  choose,  a  large  store  of  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes, 
such  as  everybody  likes  to  hear  detailed,  and  feels  excited,  and  amused 
or  instructed  by  the  hearing.     Having  gathered  these  materials  for  con- 
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Versation,  let  assiduous  and  incessant  practice  teach  you  to  put  them  to- 
gether in  that  compact,  neat,  lucid  and  eloquent  manner,  which  shall  act 
on  your  listener  like  a  spell,  and  arouse  his  mind  to  sympathy  with  your 
own. 

Study  craniology  and  physiognomy,  at  least  in  their  most  general 
forms,  so  that  you  may  sufficiently  well  understand  the  characters  of  your 
various  sitters,  as  to  know  how  to  address  and  converse  with  them,  in  a 
manner  which  shall  produce  the  mood,  and  thence  the  representative  ex- 
pression you  desire. 

And,  in  general,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  you  possess  a  deport- 
ment and  manners  which  shall  be  universally  plesasing  and  attractive 
by  their  cheerful  good  humor,  their  genial  courtesy,  their  grace,  ele- 
gance and  refinement.  Such  a  personal  demeanor,  of  itself,  goes  a  great 
way  towards  bringing  your  sitter  into  the  state  of  mind  required. 

And  when  to  this  you  add  the  copious  store  of  interesting  information 
above  alluded  to,  directed  in  its  use  and  application  by  that  quick  per- 
ception of  the  diversities  of  character  in  your  several  sitters,  drawn  from 
constant  phrenologie  and  physiognomie  observation,  you  can  hardly  fail 
to  bring  such  sitters  into  that  expression-creating  state  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  your  art  exacts.  And  by  employing  industriously  and  sklfully 
even  the  brief  time  allotted  you,  you  may  go  very  far,  if  not  the  whole 
way,  towards  making  up  for  the  apparent  advantage  possessed  over  you 
by  the  painter,  as  described. 

In  exemplification  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  let  me  here  introduce  the 
following  anecdotes  : 

In  1848,  an  appointment  being  made  for  my  taking  the  Daguerreotype 
of  our  country's  lamented  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  I  requested  the  Mayor 
of  our  city  and  the  Sheriff"  of  the  county,  together  with  several  other 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  were  present,  to  keep  the  latter  in  brisk  con- 
versation until  I  was  ready  to  expose  the  plates  to  the  image,  as  I  wished 
to  catch  the  cheerful,  lively,  intellectual  exj)ression  natural  to  him  in 
these  conversational  seasons. 

The  Mayor,  turning  to  Mr.  Clay,  said,  "  Mr.  Root  desires  us  to  keep  on 
talking,  as  he  wishes  to  daguerreotype  your  thoughts — almost  to  catch 
your  very  smiles." 

"  Smiles,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clay,  in  reply,  "  I  can  give  him  frown 
enough,  if  he  wants  them  ."'  and  then  smiled,  while  his  face  was  radient 
with  intelligence.  And  in  twenty  seconds  three  good  Daguerreotype 
portraits  were  taken  at  once  ;  the  plates  were  removed  from  the  cameras, 
and  four  fresh  plates  were  got  ready.  In  a  few  seconds  longer,  during 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  pleasantly  conversing  with  his  friends,  all  else  was 
prepared,  and  then  his  likeness  was  again  daguerreotyped  with  four 
cameras  at  once—  the  representation  of  himself,as  we  then  saw  him  engaged 
in  conversation,  mentally  aroused,  and  wearing  a  cheerful,  intelligent  and 
noble  expression  of  countenance.  Thus  seven  portraits  were  taken,  and 
Mr.  Clay  was  detained  but  thirteen  minutes  in  all  ! 

So  successful  and  felicitous  was  the  result  of  this  sitting,  that  Mr. 
Clay  remarked,  on  seeing  them  : 

"  Mr.  Eoot,  these  I  consider  the  best — decidedly  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  likennesses  that  I  have  ever  had  taken,  and  I  have  had 
many." 

These  words  Mr.  Clay  left  in  my  register,  with  his  autograph. 

One  of  these  portraits  has  since  been  engraved,  as  the  finest  likeness 
extant,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Portrait  Gallery  of  American  States- 
men," published  by  Messrs.  Rice  &  Hart,  successors  to  J.  B.  Longacre, 
Esq. 

To  speak  summarily,  the  heliographer,  in  order  to  win  a  first  class  posi- 
tion in  his  profession,  should  possess  a  large  and  various  information  of 
interesting  kinds,  drawn  alike  from  books  and  from  individual  observa- 
tion ;  should  have  a  quick  perception  and  accurate  judgment  of  charac- 
ter; should  be  an  accomplished  and  eloquent  conversationalist;  and, 
finally,  should  be  a  finished  gentleman  in  feeling,  and  sentiment,  and 
manners.  I  know  that  this  is  making  large  demands,  and  setting  up  a 
high  standard,  as  needful  to  attain. 

It  is  not  /,  however,  who  make  these  demands,  or  set  up  this  standard, 
It  is  the  art  which  you  and  I  profess  ;  and  you  will  do  me  the  credit  to 
concede  that  I  have  ever  insisted  that  Heliography  is  not  the  mere  me- 
chanical matter  which  many  suppose,  and  that  the  ignorant  imbeciles  and 
incompetents  who,   after  a  few  weeks  training,   turn   out  wooden,  flat 
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lifeless  tweaty-five  cent  pictures,  in  no  wise  merit  the  name  of  Helio- 
grapbcrs. 

In  fine,  I  have  always  insisted,  and  I  now  insist,  tnat  Holiography 
stands  on  the  same  high  plane  with  the  otlier  so-named  "  Fine  Arts," 
and  therefore  that  the  Professors  of  the  same  should,  la  the  first  place, 
be  artists  by  organization,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  ample  culture 
and  multiform  accomplishment.  He  who,  without  the  slightest  genius  or 
culture  for  art,  professes  to  be  an  artist,  holds  the  same  footing  on  the 
artiftic  plane  as  the  counterfeiter  on  the  pecuniary  plane.  If  not  a  dis- 
grace to  the  art  of  Holiography,  he  has  surely  missed  his  calling. 

M.  A.  ROOT. 

Philadelphia,  July  \st,  1859. 
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C  U  P  R  A  M  M  n  N  I  U  M    PROCESS. 


The  following'  letter,  from  M.  Van  Monkliovea  to  M.  Lacan, 
was  published  in  "  La  Lumiere"  of  the  1th  ult. 

"  My  dear  L.iCAN, — I  am  sorry  not  to  have  sent  you  sooner 
ray  promised  communication,  but  the  weather  has  been  so  bad 
here  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  any  fresh  views  :  I  can 
only  therefore  send  you  such  as  I  have,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
good  to  convince  amateurs  of  the  merits  of  the  process  which  I 
describe. 

"  Thus, — instead  of  collodion  I  use  simply  an  iodized  solution 
of  cotton  in  o.xide  of  cnprammonium.  Tiiat  this  long  word  may 
not  frighten  the  reader,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  prepare  the 
compound. 

"  You  begin  by  preparing  oxide  of  copper  in  the  following 
manner  : — In  10  or  12  litres  of  lukewarm  water,  contained  in 
a  glass  or  wooden  vessel,  dissolve  1-^-  kilogrammes  of  common 
sulphate  of  copper.  Also,  in  another  vessel,  dissolve  1  kilo- 
gramme of  caustic  potass  in  its  own  weight  of  water  ;  and  mix 
the  solutions.  The  mi.Kture  immediately  forms  a  blueish-green 
mass,  but  by  stirring  it  strongly  with  a  glass  rod  the  whole  of 
the  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  be- 
comes clear.  This  is  drawn  off  with  a  syphon,  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  washed  with  fresh  water  ;  it  is  then  left  at  rest  for  some 
bours,  and  the  clear  liquid  drawn  oif  again.  In  this  way  the 
sulphate  of  potass  and  excess  of  potass  are  got  rid  of.  The 
operation  must  be  repeated  three  times  in  order  to  obtain  the 
oxide  of  copper  perfectly  pure.  Lastly  the  liquid  is  thrown 
upon  a  cloth  spread  out  in  the  air.  The  excess  of  water  filters 
through,  and  in  about  24  hours  tlie  mass  acquires  the  consistency 
of  paste.  Remove  it  from  the  cloth  with  a  tin  spoon,  or  a  strip 
of  glass.  Put  it  into  a  flask  with  a  wide  mouth,  and  add  to  it 
10  litres  of  commercial  liquid  ammonia,  which  should  be  per- 
fectly colorless.  The  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper  dissolves, 
on  shaking  the  flask,  and  you  obtain  a  liquid  of  a  magnificent 
deep  blue  color,  Let  it  rest  24  hours,  and  then  decant  a  certain 
quantity,  say  1  litre,  and  add  to  it  100  grammes  of  well  carded 
cotton  ;  that  which  is  employed  for  cleaning  Daguerreotype 
plates  is  excellent.  Agitate  the  liquid  until  the  whole  of  the 
cotton  is  dissolved,  which  will  be  in  a  few  hours  ;  then  dilute  it 
with  one- fourth  of  its  volume  ot  water,  i.e.  with  a  quarter  of  a 
litre.  This  is  the  liquid  which  is  to  serve  for  the  ulterior 
operations. 

"  For  convenience  the  following  are  the  proportions  in 
parts  : — 

NO.  I. 

Sulphate  of  copper 3  parts. 

Caustic  potass 2     " 

Water 1 0  to  20     " 

NO.  II. 

Liq\iid  ammonia 20  parts. 

Carded  cotton 2     " 

And  oxide  of  copper  from  No.  1. 
"  Now,  I   say   that   it   is    very  important   to   have  a  liquid 
j2|o    properly  prepared.     In   order   to    try  it,  pour  a  little    upon  a 
glass  ;  it  should  spread  itself  slowly  and  uniformly.     I  have  ai- 
-A.     ways  failed  with  too  thin  a  solution. 
M        "Whenever  you  wish  to  convert  the  cupro-ammoniacal  liquid 


into  a  photographic  compound,  add  to  it  from  1  to  2  per  cent, 
of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  water. 
The  liquid  thus  prepared  may  be  used  to  the  last  drop. 

"  Now,  when  you  wish  to  use  it,  pour  a  certain  quantity  of 
it  upon  a  glass,  in  the  same  way  as  collodion  ;  place  it  upright 
against  a  wall  ;  let  the  excess  of  liquid  run  off,  removing  it  at 
the  same  time  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  ;  and  theu  immerse 
it,  quite  wet,  iu  the  following  bath  : — 

Distilled   water 1,000  parts. 

Fused  nitrate  of  silver 100      " 

Glacial  acetic  acid 50      " 

"  In  this  bath  it  becomes  white  immediately.  After  immer- 
sion for  a  few  seconds,  remove  it,  and  continue  the  operations  as 
in  the  ordinary  collodion  process. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  add  the  acetic  acid  to  the  silver 
bath,  for  it  is  this  acid  which  removes  the  excess  of  oxide  of 
copper  ;  still  it  is  a  good  plan  to  diminish  the  quantity  as  much 
as  possible.  Thus,  you  take  an  ordinary  silver  bath  which  has 
been  used  for  collodion,  and  add  to  it  one  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid;  if  on  developing  you  obtain  a  black  proof  add  another 
one  per  cent,  of  acid.  On  the  one  hand,  if  there  is  too  much 
acid  it  rendii's  the  process  slower  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  too  little  acid  the  proofs  are  fogged. 

"  I  have  observed  that  you  may  succeed  with  an  ordinary 
bath  containing  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  by  letting 
the  plate  remain  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  bath,  and  lifting  it 
out  from  time  to  time  with  a  whalebone  hook  ; — or  better  still, 
by  plunging  the  wet  plate  first  into  water  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  withdrawing  it  quickly,  and  plunging  it,  after  it  has  well 
d.rained,  into  a  neutral  nitrate  bath.  Practice  only  can  deter- 
mine the  true  value  of  this  fact,  but  it  is  so  important  that  you 
may  vary  the  time  of  exposure  from  one  to  ten  times  by  merely 
using  baths  or  proportions  which  are  suitable. 

"  But  an  important  feature  in  the  process  is  this  ;  when  we 
have  poured  the  liquid  upon  the  glass,  and  placed  it  against  the 
wall  to  drain,  when  ought  we  to  immerse  it  in  the  silver  bath, 
and  what  means  ought  we  to  employ  to  render  the  action 
uniform  ? 

"  If  at  the  end  of  half  a  minute  you  examine  the  glass  and 
see  that  it  is  .sligiitly  white  at  the  upper  part,  but  still  trans- 
parent at  the  bottom, — if  you  then  immerse  it  in  the  silver  bath, 
one  side  will  be  whiter  than  the  other,  and  therefore  the  light 
will  act  unequally.  You  ought  then  to  wait  until  the  glass  be- 
comes white  all  over  before  immersing  it  in  the  nitrate  bath  ; 
and  to  effect  this  you  should  wave  it  about  in  the  air  ;  but  if 
you  let  the  glass  become  quite  dry  the  sensitiveness  is  diminished. 

"  I  should  tell  you  that  ray  experiments  do  not  entirely  agree 
on  this  point,  aud  are  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  give  good 
conclusions  ;  but  uow  that  the  weather  is  decidedly  settled,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  perfect  this  process  and  render  it  as  simple 
as  possible,  for  it  is  certainly  more  easy  than  the  collodion  pro- 
cess. You  can  obtain  everywhere  copper,  cotton,  and  ammonia, 
cheap  enough.  The  purity  of  the  ingredients  is  not  an  essential 
condition  of  success  ;  and  the  process  is  very  simple  .  When 
you  have  once  obtained  a  good  proof  you  may  always  sncceed 
afterwards.  I  think  also  that  it  will  make  a  good  dry  process, 
at  least  from  some  trials  which  I  have  already  made.  But  I 
shall  return  to  this  subject.  I  have  only  offered  the  preceding 
remarks  to  assist  your  I'eaders  iu  trying  the  process. 

D.   V.  MoNCKHOVE>f. 


Print  the  magic  lantern  slides  either  on  Dr.  Norris's  dry 
places,  or  by  means  of  a  copying  camera  and  wet  collodion.  In 
the  latter  case  the  negatives  should  not  be  much  denser  than 
collodion  positives, — and  in  copying  thera  the  northern  sky 
should  be  the  background  or  source  of  light. 

Negatives  of  the  usual  density  for  sun-printing  are  of  no  use 
whatever  for  the  copying  camera.  Much  disappointment  has 
arisen  from  the  disregard  of  this  point.  Negatives  to  be  copied 
in  this  way,  should  be  exceedino-ly  thin,  and  full  of  detail .  Many 
negatives  which  are  quite  unfit  for  sun-printing  could  l)e  coi)ied 
beautifully  upon  opal  glass  by  means  of  the  copying  camera  and 
wet  collodion. 
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From  Photographic  A'otes. 

PRINTING    BY   DEVELOPMENT. 


To  ike  Eduor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dkar  Sir, — The  Carbon-Priuting  has  not,  and  I  fear  by  the 
present  mode  of  operation,  never  will  have,  the  delicate  half- 
shadows  which  the  older  processes  possess-  My  intention  in 
writing  is  not  however  to  depreciate  any  plan,  but  rather  to  give 
my  way  of  meeting  a  ditBculty  which  exists  in  the  process  of 
printing  by  development,  if  I  may  Judge  from  letters  and  re- 
marks in  the  Photographic  Journals.  The  difficulty  is  an  un- 
certainty in  the  result,  chiefly  as  to  tone,  but  also  in  the  im- 
pression not  being  sutEciently  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

I  think  all  uncertainty  may  be  avoided,  and  recommend  the 
following  plan,  which  succeeds  perfectly  with  me  :— Salt,  by  im- 
mersion for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  eight  grains  of  common  salt 
to  the  oz.  No  other  ingredient  to  be  added.  Sensitize  by 
floating  four  or  five  minutes  on  nitrate  of  silver,  twenty  grains. 
Citric  acid,  two  or  three  grains  to  the  oz. 

I  use  citric  acid,  for  though  lemon  juice  may  be  better  if  the 
solution  is  used  soon,  I  think  some  chemical  change  gradually 
takes  place  which  is  injurious. 

Print  till  the  details  are  hardly  visible  for  a  black  print  or 
till  they  are  well  out  for  a  brown  one,  and  develop  as  follows  : 
Make  a  paper  tray  a  little  larger  than  the  print,  which  I  will 
suppose  to  be  10X8.  Put  an  ounce  of  water  in  a  bottle, — add 
a  few  grains  of  gallic  acid,  shake  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  pour 
off  the  solution  moderately  clear  into  the  tray;  put  in  two  prints 
and  draw  them  in  and  out  till  every  part^  "back  and  front,  is 
wetted;  keep  them  well  stirred  till  finished.  If  they  do  not 
develop  rapidly  warm  the  tray  carefully,  (I  do  it  on  a  little  gas 
stove),  and  repeat  the  warming  if  needed.  The  prints  develop 
in  ten  minutes,  or  less.  I  have  never  bad  a  developed  negative 
fade  ;  and  why  should  they  ?  I  believe  the  solution  of  gallic 
acid  decomposes  very  soon,  and  therefore,  I  mix  it  fresh  and 
fresh,  and  I  attribute  many  failures  to  the  bottling  it  np.  I 
may  sny  in  support  of  this  that  the  chief  complaint  against  the 
Calotype  Process  is  the  browning  of  the  sensitized  papers.  If 
I  take  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  that  has  been  standing,  however 
excluded  from  the  air,  and  mix  it  with  aceto-nitrate,  after  the 
mixture  has  stood  a  little  while  in  the  measure  it  begins  to  grow 
dark  ;  but  I  have  kept  the  two  mixed  for  hours,  (if  the  solu- 
tion of  gallic  acid  has  been  made  extempore),  without  the  slightest 
change  taking  place. 

I  make  the  gallic  acid  solution  as  above,  and  pour  it  into  a 
filter,  using  eight  drops  to  two  drachms  of  water  instead  of  the 
usual  six  drops,  to  allow  for  want  of  saturation. 

Chester.  R.  L.  Jones. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

BAD    ETHER. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photogrnfhic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir, — Many  country  makers  of  collodion  complain  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  gets  discolored  with  an  alkaline  or 
even  a  cadmium  iodizer,  however  careful  they  might  have  been 
in  washing  their  pyroxyline.  The  cause  is  the  Ether,  which  al- 
though neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  even  possessing  bleaching 
properties,  turns  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in'"afew  hours 
to  the  color  of  brandy. 

The  remedy  I  adopt  is  simply  this  :— On  receipt  of  a  lot  of 
Ether,  I  place  a  few  grains  ot  iodide  of  cadmium  in  a  i-oz., 
bottle,  and  pour  upon  it  the  ether  ;  shake  well  up  and  let  it  re- 
main for  eight  and  forty  hours.  If  after  that  time  there  is  the 
slightest  yellow  tinge,  I  return  it,  and  trouble  the  wholesale 
house  for  a  supply  of  a  better  article. 

Thos.  T.  Opie. 
Chemist,  St.  Agnes,  Dec.  28,  1858. 


From  Photographic  Notes 

LE    GRAY'S    NEW    TONING    PROCESS. 


At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Le  Gray  made  the  following  comnmnication  respecting  his  new 
Method  of  toning  positive  prints.     (See  No.  I.  Vol.  XII. J 

"I  find  since  the  publication  of  my  process  of  toning  ))0sitive 
prints  with  chloride  of  lime  and  neutral  chloride  of  gold,  many 
persons  have  tried  it  without  obtaining  such  good  results  as  I 
get  myself. 

"  That  happens,  I  think,  partly  through  want  of  practice, 
but  principally  through  the  strength  of  the  bath  which  I  indi- 
cated, and  which  acts  so  energetically  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
exactly  when  to  stop  its  action. 

"  By  employing  the  following  formula,  the  process  of  toning 
is  much  slower,  and  therefore  easier  to  regulate  : — 

Distilled  water lOOl)  grammes,  (or  parts) 

Chloride  of  lime..  ..         1         " 

Chloride  of  gold 1         "  " 

Chloride  of  sodium  1         "  " 

"The  print  may  remain  half-an-hour  in  this  bath,  without  in- 
jury ;  and  as  the  toning  takes  place  slowly  it  becomes  easy  to 
stop  it  when  the  desired  tint  is  obtained. 

"  I  would  observe  that  a  bath  of  2  litres,  only  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  gold,  will  not  tone  more  than  20 
prints  of  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet ;  more  chloride  of  gold, 
and  a  pinch  of  chloride  of  lime,  should  then  be  added  in  order 
to  restore  its  energy.  But  the  tyro  had  better  make  a  fresh 
bath  at  this  stage.  The  permanence  of  prints  toned  in  this 
way  is  very  great,  and  the  whites  are  pure,  for  while  the  gold  is 
being  percipitated  upon  the  silver  which  forms  the  black  the 
colored  organic  matter  of  the  paper  is  being  bleached  by  the 
well  known  action  of  the  chloride  of  lime. 

"  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  permanence  is  also  the  complete 
absence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  fibres  of  the  paper. 
In  fact  when  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  free  nitrate  of  silver  is 
put  into  a  bath  of  hypo-snlphite  of  soda  the  nitrate  decomposes 
the  bath  and  produces  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  silver  in  the  in- 
terior and  at  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which  no  washing  will 
remove,  and  which  salts  are  consequently  a  cause  of  fading. 

"  By  previously  putting  the  print  into  chloride  of  lime  the 
free  nitrate  is  convertC'l  into  chloride  of  silver,  which  being  per- 
fectly soluble  in  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  is  therefore  removed  in 
fixing. 

''  But  since  the  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  print  is 
considerable,  two  or  three  prints  are  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  toning-bath,  and  there- 
fore chloride  of  sodium  (which  is  inert  as  regards  toning  pro- 
perties) is  added  in  order  to  assist  in  the  production  of  chloride 
of  silver. 

"  A  great  advantage  of  this  process  it  that  you  can  tell,  when 
the  print  is  dry,  whether  the  chloride  of  silver  has  been  all  dis- 
solved out — for  if  not,  black  patches  are  produced  where  any 
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From  Photographic  JVotes. 

PROCESS. 


"  You  may  and  yoa  must." 

To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes. 

S'R, — As  at  this  season  there  no  doubt  is  an  army  of  photo- 
amateurs  ready,  or  getting  ready,  to  take  the  Geld,  T  will,  with 
you  permission,  add  to  the  general  fund  of  information  (so  liber- 
ally supplied  in  your  very  valuable  Journal),  my  experience  in 
the  obove  most  easy,  convenient,  and  efficient  process.  I  will 
condense  the  points  of  most  importance  as  much  as  possible, 
and  your  readers  may  rest  satisfied  that  what  I  state  is  well 
proved,  as  I  have  worked  this  process  with  every  variety  of  ex- 
peri(nent  that  occurred  to  myself  or  with  such  as  appeared  in 
the  Journals,  that  seemed  worth  the  trial. 
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To  begin  with  the  "musts."  You  Trmst  clean  your  plates 
with  an  alkaline  solution  ;  you  musl  have  a  collodion  that  will 
be  spongy  or  granular  in  the  film  and  very  adhesive  ;  your  bath 
must  be  neutral.  Now  for  the  "mays."  After  sensitizing  the 
collodion  film  you  may  wash  it  heavihj  under  the  full  flow  of  a 
tap  ;  this  is  contrary  to  all  directions  I  have  seen  given  in  this 
process.  I  wash  my  plates  sometimes  for  experiment  under  a 
force  of  water  that  goes  near  smashing  the  plate,  and  find  such 
plates  equally  sensitive  with  those  washed  by  a  limited  quantity 
of  water,  and  on  comparison  clearer  in  the  resulting  picture,  in 
fact  perfectly  clear  from  fog  or  stain.  I  must  tell  you  though 
that  I  don't  often  submit  them  to  this  douche,  for  in  doing  so  I 
get  splashed  all  over  and  ducked  to  the  skin  through  my  clothes  ; 
but  who  would  not  go  through  twice  as  much  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  successful  experiment?  When  the  albumen  is  poured  on 
and  off,  the  plate  is  again  to  be  still  better  washed  if  possible, 
I  sny  ?/  possible,  because  from  long  experience  I  am  decided  on 
this  point — that  the  plates  cannot  possibly  be  too  much  washed, 
and  if  others  find  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  with  them,  I  say 
it  is  because  they  use  unsuitable  collodion. 

Plates  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  in  deal  boxes,  and  their 
perfect  keeping  is  wonderful.  I  have  used  them  six  months  old, 
comparing  most  rigidly  in  every  particular,  time  of  exposure, 
development,  &c.,  with  fresh  ones,  also  with  plates  prepared  as 
others  direct,  and  find  the  advantage  every  possible  way  is  with 
those  well-washed  plates.  You  ota?/ prepare  plates  with  a  suffi- 
ciently good  light  from  a  gas  lamp  to  see  well  what  you  are  doing 
tvitkoiit  a  yellow  shade  about  it. 

I  enclose  you  "  the  guarantee  of  a  print "  from  a  plate  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  rough  treatment  I  have  just  described ;  there 
are  other  "mays  and  raustb"  of  course  but  I  have  culled  the 
most  important  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

H.  Haines 

82,  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

— The  negative  sent  by  Mr.  Haines  is  as  good  as  any  we  have 
seen  by  any  process.  [Ed.  P.  N.] 


THE   lUYNES 


From  Photographic  JVotes. 

PRIZE. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  French  Photographic  Society 
to  award  the  Luyues  prize  of  4,000  francs  have  made  their  re- 
port and  chosen  the  successful  candidates.  The  Report,  (which 
is  rather  a  long  story,  but  particularly  interesting  and  well  writ- 
ten) is  published  in  the  "Bulletin"  for  May.  The  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is  simply  this.  Of  the  4,000  francs  2,000 
are  to  stand  over  until  July,  18G1;  and  the  remaining  2,000 
are  to  be  distributed  thus: — 

A  Gold  Medal,  of  the  value  of  600  francs,  to  M.  Poitevin. 

A  Silver  Medal,  of  the  value  of  400  francs,  to  MM,  Gamier 
and  Salmon. 

A  Silver  Medal,  of  the  value  of  400  francs,  to  Mr.  Pouncy. 

A  Gold  Medal,  of  the  value  of  600  francs,  to  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard. 

As  our  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Report,  and  an  illusion 
made  to  this  Journal  in  two  or  three  places,  we  think  it  right 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  performed  the  task  entrusted  to  them.  Neither 
MM.  Salmon  and  Garnier,  nor  Mr.  Pouncy,  can  be  considered 
the  discoverers  of  a  me^.iod  of  Carbon-Printing  the  principal 
features  of  which  were  described  in  a  patent  taken  out  by  M. 
Poitevin  in  1-55.  The  latter  gentleman  may  therefore  be  bet- 
ter entitled  to  the  gold  medal.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  urged  that  M.  Poitevin  never  exhibited  a  carbon  print,  and 
therefore  may  have  merely  patented  an  idea,  on  the  faith  of 
certain  previous  experiments  of  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton  and  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  with  the  bi-chromate  of  potass.  The  public,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  had  never  seen  a  carbon  print  until  Mr. 
Pouncy  exhibited  some  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  PLotographic 
Society  in  1858;  and  our  belief  is   that  Mr.  Pouncy  actually 
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produced  the  first  presentable  carbon  prints.  Nevertheless  the 
patent  of  M.  Poitevin  (which  Mr.  Pouncy  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  the  room  where  we  are  now  writing,  several  months  after  be 
had  exhibited  his  first  carbon  prints;  and  which  patent  we  drag- 
ged from  its  obscurity,  and  copied  into  this  Journal)  may  be 
considered  by  most  persons  as  justifying  the  Committee  in  award- 
ing the  first  prize  to  M.  Poitevin. 

The  successful  candidates  are: — 

M.  Jobard,  of  Dijon. 

MM.  Rosseau  and  and  Musson. 

M.  Chambard. 

M.  Homolatsch,  of  Tienna. 

Mr.  J.  Walsh,  of  London. 

M.  Blanquart-Evrard,  of  Lille. 

M.  J.  Schaeffer,  of  Frankfort. 

M.  Violin. 

M.  Gaume. 
The  prize  awarded  to  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  is  for  their 
valuable  investigations  in  the  Chemistry  of   Positive  Printing, 
and  the  causes  of  fading  prints. 

The  prize  awareed  to  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  is  for  their 
valuable  investigations  in  the  Chemistry  of  Positive  Printing, 
and  the  causes  ot  fading  of  prints. 

The  Report,  as  we  said  before,  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
teresting matter,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  will  give  general  satisfaction.  Were  we  inclined  to 
find  fault,  it  might  be  because  the  memories  of  the  Committee 
seem  to  have  required  a  litcle  prompting  when  they  attributed 
to  M.  Poitevin  the  discovery  of  a  process  in  which  bi-chromate 
of  potass  plays  a  principal  part,  when  that  salt  had  been  pre- 
viously used  for  similar  photographic  purposes  by  our  country- 
men Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 

A-propos  of  Mr.  Pouncy.  We  had  not  heard  from  him  for 
a  long  time,  but  a  few  days  since  we  received  a  letter  from  him — 
stating  that  he  was  very  unwell  through  over-working  at  his 
process,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  better  he  was  prepared  to  astonish 
us  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  to  convert  even  the  most 
stubborn  unbeliever  to  the  merits  of  carbon. 

Mr.  Horsley,  of  Cheltenham,  is  now  taking  the  lead  in  this 
style  of  printing.  Some  of  his  prints  exhibit  better  detail  and 
half-tone  than  we  have  yet  seen.  We  frequently  receive  pack- 
ets of  specimens  from  him,  in  all  of  which  a  gradual  advance  is 
apparent.  Some  of  the  prints  in  which  red  is  mixed  with  the 
black  are  very  vigorous  and  artistic.  The  process  really  leaves 
little  or  nothing  to  desire,  for  a  large  class  of  subjects,  and  it 
appears  to  be  very  easy  and  economical.  We  are  in  hopes  that 
Mr.  Horsley  will  shortly  publish  the  particulars  of  his  process, 
in  some  form  or  other. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

REVIEW  OF  M.  NIEPCE  DE  ST.  VICTOR'S  EXPERIMENTS. 


The  experiments  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Yictor  with  the  tube 
containing  insolated  paper  appear  in  a  fair  way  to  receive  a  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  at  the  hands  of  MM.  Bouilhon  and  Sau- 
vage.  We  extract  the  following  from  "  La  Lumiere"  of  April 
30th.  The  paper  was  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  April  25th. 

"The  experiments  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Yictor,  which  have 
excited  the  attention  of  so  many  men  of  talent,  have  been  re- 
peated and  continued  iu  the  laboratory  of  M.le  I3aron  Theuard. 

"The  care  which  we  have  taken  in  repeating  them  has  been 
the  greater  from  our  knowledge  of  the  disputes  to  which  they 
have  given  rise. 

"  The  reductions  obtained  by  means  of  insolated  tubes,  by  M. 
Niepce, — and  attributed  by  some  persons  exelusively  to  the  ac- 
tion of  light,  and  by  others  that  of  heat,  are  not  due  to  either 
of  these  causes,  as  we  shall  presently  prove. 

"  But  we  are  not  surprised  at  these  differences  of  opinion, — 
since  they  appear  to  proceed  from  incomplete  experiments, — 
analogous  phenomena  being  produced  by  the  separate  action  of 
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each  of  the  two  agents,  as  M.  Niepce  has  proved  in  his  last 
memoir  on  the  action  of  Heat. 

"When  a  tube  containing  an  insolated  paper  impregnated 
with  nitrate  of  uranium  is  opened  in  the  dark,  and  the  open  end 
placed  upon  a  sensitive  nitrate  paper,  reduction  takes  place  in 
about  twelve  hours  of  that  part  of  the  paper  which  is  under  the 
opening  of  the  tube.  If  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  are  first 
put  into  the  tube  the  reduction  is  more  rapid,  and  it  occurs  in 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  if  the  temperature  of  the  wet  tube  is  rais- 
ed to  about  180''  Faht. 

"  If  the  tube  is  heated  when  dry  the  action  is  quicker  than 
when  the  tube  is  cold,  but  slower  than  when  water  is  added. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  paper  impregnated  with  nitrate  of 
silver  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  distilled  water,  the  reduction 
takes  place  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

"Photographic  positive  papers  which  contain  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  give  the  best  results. 

"  What  do  we  conclude  from  these  facts  ?  That  there  is, 
from  the  first  experiment,  an  action  which  is  accelerated  by 
aqueous  vapor  ;  and  from  the  second,  that  aqueous  vapor  alone 
produces  the  same  reductions. 

"  Having  arrived  at  this  point,  the  idea  occurred  to  us  of 
submitting  to  the  insolated  tubes  papers  which  were  impregnated 
with  salts  which  are  not  reducible  by  heat  in  presence  of  organic 
matter  ;  and  the  following  are  the  results  : 

"  If,  under  an  insolated  tube,  you  put  a  paper  containing 
pitre  chloride  of  silver,  you  obtain  in  an  hour  a  very  strong  re- 
duction. 

"Pure  iodide  of  silver,  and  bi-chromate  of  potass  give  the 
same  results. 

"  Although  these  experiments  are  conclusive,  we  wished  to 
corroborate  all  the  facts  obtained,  as  much  to  save  ourselves 
from  criticism  as  for  our  own  satisfaction.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  : — 

"  Five  papers  were  washed  with  distilled  water  and  impreg- 
nated, the  first  with  nitrate  of  silver,  — the  second  with  chloride 
and  nitrate  of  silver, — the  third  with  pure  chloride  of  silver, — 
the  fourth  with  pure  iodide  of  silver,— and  the  fifth  with  bi- 
chromate of  potass.  These  were  put  upon  a  plate  of  copper 
heated  upon  a  water-bath.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  only  two 
papers  were  impressed,  viz.,  that  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
that  with  chloride  and  nitrate.  The  others,  after  being  heated 
for  an  hour,  gave  no  sign  of  reduction. 

"  On  considering  this  last  series  of  experiments  it  is  seen  that 
the  action  produced  by  the  insolated  tubes  upon  sensitive  papers 
is  not  due  to  heat. 

"But  it  is  due  to  light  which  one  could  imagine  to  be  stored 
up  in  the  paper  ?-  -No  ;  for  if  between  the  tube  and  the  sensi- 
tive paper  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  be  interposal,  there  is  no  reduc- 
tioUj  even  after  four  days  of  contact. 

"To  sum  up.  The  reduction  of  a  sensitive  paper  submitted 
to  the  action  of  an  insolated  tube  is  not  due  either  to  heat,  or 
light  which  has  been  stored  up,  but  to  a  feculiar  volatile  sub- 
stance, which  is  produced  when  certain  salts  and  certain  acids 
are  exposed  to  light  in  presence  of  organic  matter. 

"  Prom  some  researches  which  we  commenced  some  time  since, 
we  believe  we  can  announce  that  this  substance,  or  this  power- 
ful silver  reducing  agent,  v/ill  soon  be  known,  at  least  in  its 
properties. 

"  Ed.  Bouilhon  &  A.  Sauvage." 

More  than  a  year  ago  we  published  in  this  Journal  the  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  from  which  we  concluded  that  the 
"  peculiar  volatile  substance"  alluded  to  above  might  be  hydro- 
gen gas.     This  conclusion  may  turn  out  to  be  correct. 

It  was  remarked  to  'is  the  other  day  that  in  settling  questions 
of  this  kind  it  was  not  until  every  conceivable  foi'm  of  error 
had  been  exhausted  that  the  truth  was  at  length  arrived  at, — 
so  that  when  reached  it  was  placed  on  the  firmest  possible  basis  ; 
— and  moreover  that  the  first  guesses  had  generally  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  marvellous  rather  than  the  simple.  In  the 
present  case  we  have  had  to  record  the  explanation  of 
Niepce  that  Light,  which  is  the  undulation  of  an  ethereal 
dium,  can  be  bottled  up  for  an  indefinite   time  ; — aud  the 
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planation  of  a  contemporary  that  it  is  not  Light  but  Heat, 
(which  is  also  the  undulation  of  an  ethereal  medium),  which  is 
bottled  up.  Both  these  attempts  at  explanation  are  equally 
extravagant,  and  opposed  to  what  has  been  already  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  higher  department  of  science  with  respect  to  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  light  and  heat.  The  idea  of  a  peculiar  volatile 
substance  produced  by  the  insolated  paper,  and  retained  in  the 
tube,  is  much  more  reasonable,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be 
correct. 
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From  Photographic  Notes. 

PnOTOGRAPIIY. 
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We  copy  the  following  from  the  last  number  of  the  "Photo" 
graphic  Journal."  The  sentiments  expressed  meet  with  our 
entire  approval.  Photography  has  been  perverted  to  infamous 
uses,  and  the  Legislature  should  certainly  interfere  : — 

"In  the  rear,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  every  army,  there  lurk 
a  lawless  band  of  rogues  aud  vagabonds,  to  whom  a  victory 
achieved  represents  only  an  opportunity  for  pillage  and  murder. 
Such  human  vultures,  who  only  wage  war  that  they  may  snatch 
the  wages  of  iniquity,  and  who  bring  disgrace  on  better  men  by 
their  foul  misuse  of  the  arms  they  bear,  infest  other  armies  than 
those  that  do  battle  by  the  sword.  The  ranks  of  literature,  the 
army  of  science,  the  noble  brotherhood  of  art.  have  all  such 
camp-followers, — debased  in  mind,  foul  and  iniquitous  in  purpose 
and  object,  yet  ever  watching  to  turn  to  their  own  vile  ends  the 
triumphs  achieved  by  good  men  and  true. 

"  We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe,  and  consider  it  our 
duty  to  mention  the  fact,  that  at  this  present  time  there  are 
a  number  of  men  so  foul-minded  and  degraded  as  to  employ  the 
science  of  photography  in  producing  stereoscopic  slides  of  the 
filthiest  and  most  pruriently  indecent  kind.  A  semi-nude  wo- 
man with  a  beastly  leer  on  her  sodden  face,  a  wretched  ballet- 
girl  with  clothing  indecently  stunted,  and  objects  of  a  still  more 
objectionable  kind,  all  utterly  devoid  of  artistic  taste,  are  ex- 
posed in  the  windows  of  even  respectable  shops  as  the  proper 
sort  of  aliment  wherewith  to  feed  the  public  taste  for  art  ;  such 
are  the  productions  that  these  miserable  panders  to  the  under- 
current of  vice  that  lurks  in  every  man's  mind,  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute for 

"the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  in  youthful  minds." 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  in  many  decent  households  the  ste- 
reoscope is  looked  on  as  an  objectionable  instrument,  when  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  search  for  new  and  interesting  slides  may 
disclose  to  the  customer  (perchance  a  young  girl  or  boy)  such 
filthy  objects  as  those  alluded  to.  It  is  surely  time  that  some 
stringent  measures  should  be  taken  to  punish  the  men  who  make 
a  traffic  of  such  things.  The  purpose  of  all  art  is  to  elevate 
the  taste,  and  to  refine  instead  of  degrading  "  the  unpolluted 
temple  of  the  mind."  Here,  then,  is  a  definite  line  by  which  to 
distingush  the  beautiful  renderings  of  classic  statuary  from  infam- 
ous productions  that  cast  a  slur  on  the  photographic  art.  And 
as  to  any  bombast  concerning  the  freedom  of  art,  we  opine  that 
the  class  of  men  who  might  protect  against  the  interference  we 
suggest  as  needful  would  be  little  likely  to  gain  much  sympathy, 
whether  producers  or  buyers  of  the  obnoxious  slides.  Tliat 
those  who  produce  such  things  are  the  veriest  foul  scum  which 
ever  disgraced  the  name  of  humanity  and  degraded  the  name  of 
art,  we  need  no  other  evidence  than  their  own  works  to  prove. 
And  the  purchasers  of  these  filthy  slides  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  despicable,  miserable  vitiated  creatures,  whose  youth  is 
old  in  vice,  who  think  they  are  witty  when  they  are  only  blas- 
phemous, and  funny  when  they  are  only  obscene  ;  horrible  old 
satyrs,  who  having  lived  fast  lives,  go  fast  to  their  graves,  and 
learn  too  late  that  vice  is  the  most  exacting  of  usurers  ; — these  ; 
form  for  the  most  part  the  purchasers  of  such  commodities,  who  j 
make  the  trade  worth  pursuing.  To  one  of  these  classes  may  M 
be  referred  every  buyer  of  these  filthy  slides  ;  and  this  the  sel-  ^ 
lers  of  them  well  know.     As  regards  the  wretched  creatures    to 
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representerl,  who  must  know  tliat  tlie  same  fuitlifnl  art  which 
records  their  disgrace  will  also  perpetuate  their  likeuet^ses  with 
the  brand  of  infamy  on  the  brow,  it  may  well  be  wondered  who 
these  can  be.  "We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  woman 
can  be  so  lost  in  hope  of  a  future,  when  such  portraiture  may 
prove  to  her  a  shame,  as  to  so  degrade  herself  by  her  own  free 
will,  and  can  only  suppose  that  these  miserable  women  are  the 
wives  and  sistsrs  of  the  photographers  themselves,  dragged 
down  by  their  vile  compauionsliip  into  such  low  depths  of  shame- 
lessness." 


N  ORRIS' 


Froin  Photographic  JVotei. 

DRY  PROCESS  . 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  ask 
any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal  who  may  have  had 
experience  in  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  Dry  Collodion  Process,  whether 
they  have  ever  met  with  coviplde  failures  ? 

My  reason  for  asking  is  this  : — In  August  last,  I  purchased 
from  a  friend,  who  was  too  unwell  to  use  them  himself,  oi>e 
dozen  of  these  plates  9X1,  and  one  dozen  Stereoscopic  which 
he  had  jwst  received  from  Mr.  Mauder,  the  Agent  for  the  Dry 
Collodion  Plates,  in  Birmingham.  I  paid  what  appeared  io 
me  a  high  price,  fbut  as  the  accompanying  directions  promised 
success  by  attending  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  instructions)  I 
thought  little  of  it,  expecting  at  least  a  dozen  tolerable  negatives. 
Now  I  had  written  a  long  account  of  my  disappointments,  but 
not  wishing  to  trespass  too  much  on  your  well-kn  own  courtsey, 
I  shall  merely  say  that  nothing  was  left  undone  by  me,  the  most 
picturesque  spots  chosen,  and  good  lights  fortunately  obtained. 
Every  direction  was  followed  accurately,  the  chemicals  were  un 
doubtly  good,  distilled  water  only  was  used,  and  various  ex- 
posures were  tried,  but  out  of  the  twenty-four  plates,  not  one 
single  negative  could  I  obtain  worth  a  farthing.  Whether  the 
exposure  was  short  or  long  it  mattered  not,  the  same  miserable 
weak  picture  presented  itself  with  little  detail  and  no  opacity, 
neither  could  I  obtain  any  amount  of  density,  although  pushing 
the  development  to  its  utmost,  and  sparing  neither  pyro-gallic 
acid  nor  silver  on  the  slightest  discoloration  taking  place. 
Some  of  the  plates  showed  marks  as  though  the  gelatine  had 
been  carelessly  filtered,  but  whether  it  was  or  not  I  know  not; 
if  any  of  your  readers  will  kindly  inform  me  whether  their  ex- 
perience has  ever  been  the  same,  or  how  to  account  for  my  mis- 
fortune, I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  both  to  yod  and  to  them. 

' '  Dky  Collodion  ." 

P.S.  I  may  add  that  last  summer  I  'prepared  and  succeeded 
very  well  with  other  dry  processes,  so  that  I  cannot  attribute 
my  want  of  success  to  clumsiness  in  my  manipulation. 
— The  difBeulty  of  the  Dry  Collodion  process  appears  to  be  only 
in  the  development.  There  are  two  ways  of  proceeding.  One 
is  to  use  a  glass  bath  cleaned  thoroughly  with  nitric  acid,  and 
well  washed;  put  some  filtered  fresh-made  gallic  acid  solution 
into  it,  and  a  few  drops  of  fresh  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.  Lay 
the  negative  face  downwards  in  this  solution,  and  leave  it  to  it- 
self to  develope  for  half-an-hour  or  so, — first,  however,  soaking 
the  film  in  distilled  water.  The  developer  ought  not  to  get 
muddy;  nor  will  it  if  the  dish  is  chemically  clean,  and  the  solu- 
tions freshly-made  and  filtered.  The  other  plan  is  to  soak  the 
film  in  distilled  water,  and  develop  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
ordinary  pyro-gallic  developer,  freshly-made  in  a  chemically  clean 
mixture,  to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  freshly-dissolved  nit- 
rate of  silver, — not  taken  from  the  nitrate  bath.  All  depends 
on  the  cleanliness  of  the  measure,  and  the  purity  of  the  solutions, 
tor  the  developer  must  not  beoome  turbid  on  the  addition  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  These  things  are  so  important  that  Dr.  Norris 
we  can  imagine  often  gets  bhimed  when  in  fact  the  fault  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  development.  When  first  trying  this  process  we 
lost  some  good  plates  through  hurry  and  carelessness  in  the  de- 
velopment, and  omitting  to  clean  the  measure  with  nitric  acid, 
and  not  using  fresh  solutions.  [Ed.  P.N.] 


From  Photographic  JVotes. 

PAPER  NEGATIVE  PROCESS. 


Dear  Sir, — As  the  Paper  process  described  in  No.  12,  is 
quite  a  pet  process  of  mine,  and  having  found  it  more  generally 
successful  than  any  other,  I  know  your  correspondent,  "  D. 
Hornby,"  cannot  do  better  than  follow  it ;  he  will  find  it  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired  or  expected  of  a  paper  process. 

I  find  it  of  advantage  to  use  2  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium 
in  lieu  of  the  same  quantity  of  iodide,  and  when  the  papers  are 
intended  to  be  kept  for  four  or  five  days,  I  wash  the  papers  in 
one  water  only,  and  after  blotting  off,  place  them  one  on  the 
other  between  the  glasses  taken  from  two  pressure-frames;  and 
when  all  the  papers  are  ready,  wrap  up  the  two  glasses  in  towels 
previously  dipped  in  water,  and  slightly  wrung  out.  The  papers 
prepared  this  way  will  keep  near  a  week.  They  can  be  easily 
changed  in  a  small  portable  tent  made  to  fit  over  the  camera 
stand. 

Should  your  correspondent  wi.sh  to  see  one  of  my  negatives  I 
will  send  one, — taken  five  days  after  the   paper  was  sensitized. 

In  developing  I  generally  filter  3-ozs.  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tion of  gallic  acid  into  a  glass  dish,  then  add  1-oz.  of  aceto- 
nitrate  ;  when  well  mixed,  put  the  papers  in  four  at  a  time, 
moving  them  about  now  and  then,  and  in  20  or  30  minutes  I 
expect  to  get  four  negatives,  and  am  but   seldom   disappointed. 

Thomas  Gulliver. 

No.  2,  Mansel  Street,  Swansea, 


Fi-om  Photographic  JVotes. 

REMOVAL  OF  SILVER  STAINS  FROM  THE  UASDS. 


The  properties  of  chloride  of  lime  for  the  removal  of  stains 
upon  tlie  skin  occasioned  by  nitrate  of  silver  are  perhaps  not 
generally  known. 

The  manner  in  which  I  apply  the  lime  is  by  simply  rubbing  it 
well  over  the  stains  by  means  of  a  wet  nail-brush,  and  then 
washing  immediately  with  hot  vfater  and  soap  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  strong  odour  from  remaining  on  the  hands  ;  a  subse- 
quent rinsing  in  a  solution  of  hy))0-sulphite  of  soda  will  immedi- 
ately restore  the  skin  to  its  original  purity. 

You  would  confer  great  benefit  upon  the  Photographic  world 
by  giving  publicity  to  this  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  cleans- 
ing the  hands.  1  have  found  chloride  of  lime  (such  as  is  sold  in 
every  druggist's  shop)  to  be  as  active  an  agent  for  this  purpose 
as  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  possessing  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  perfectly  innocent  in  its  application. 


ON   MAKING 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

P  T  R  0  X  Y  L  I  N  E . 


You  can  easily  make  your  own  pyroxyline.  Procure  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  nitric  acid  S.G.  r42,  from  Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule 
and  Nicholson.  Put  some  hot  water  into  a  pie  dish  and  put  it 
upon  the  hob  of  a  grate  in  an  attic  or  outhouse.  Put  a 
measured  ounce  of  each  of  the  acids  into  a  dry  basin,  and  then 
stand  the  basin  in  the  hot  water  in  the  pie  dish.  Take  care 
that  no  water  gets  to  the  acids.  Then,  inimcdinlcly,  and  before 
the  acids  get  cold,  put  into  them,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
40-grains  of  the  best  white  cotton  wool,  previously  pulled  out 
into  thin  flat  pieces.  Stir  it  well  about  in  the  acids  for  five 
minutes,  with  a  pair  of  glass  rods.  Then  quickly  throw  away 
the  acids  and  put  the  gun-cotton  into  a  pail  of  water.  Wash 
it  well  and  quickly,  and  change  the  water  a  dozen  times, — 
wringing  out  the  gun-cotton  between  your  hands  several  times. 
Lastly  let  it  soak  in  water  for  24  hours.  Then  pull  it  out,  and 
spread  it  out  to  dry  spontaneously,  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
If  spread  out  in  Kunr,hine  upon  black  paper  or  cloth  it  might 
explode.     Never  meddle  with  it  by  candle  light. 

You  will  make  first-rate  pyroxyline  in  this  way.  There  is  no 
better  formula.  But  you  must  be  particular  that  the  nitric 
acid  is  S.G.  I'42,  otherwise  all  will  go  wrong. 
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For  the  Fhotograpliic  &  Fine  Art  Journal. 

S  U  N  -  P  A  1  N  T  I  N  G  S  . 


iJcrsonal  S^  Qlrt  intelligenc 


Sun-paintings,  pictures,  or  representations  of  objects  or  per- 
sons, either  actual  or  ideal,  are  sources  of  unhurtful  and  guilt- 
less enjoyment,  and,  it  may  be  ef&cieut  means,  both  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture  and  refinement.  From  the  pencil  of  the 
painter,  however,  they  are  too  costly  to  come  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community. 

But  the  picture  from  the  solar  pencil,  while  reproducing  the 
original  more  exactly  than  any  other  can  do,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  produced  so  cheaply  as  to  fall  within  the  ability  of 
nearly  all.  It  therefore  becomes  a  means  of  keeping  alive  and 
fresh  domestic  and  kindred  affections,  and  the  sentiments  of 
friendship,  through  the  portraits  of  those  whom  distance  or 
death  has  removed  from  their  original  associations. 

Heliography,  too,  secures  for  us  many  of  the  best  fruits  of 
distant  or  over-sea  travel,  at  trilling  expense,  without  fatigue, 
trouble,  or  danger,  and  even  without  our  stirring  beyond  our 
own  thresholds.  The  beauties  and  grandeurs  of  our  own  and 
foreign  lands — the  most  celebrated  modern  structures  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  most  noted  ruins  and  reliques 
of  days  long  foregone — the  portraits  of  heroes,  and  saints, 
and  sages,  ancient  and  modern,  of  far-away  countries  and 
of  our  dear  native  land — all  these,  at  slight  outlay,  we  may 
have  evermore  present  in  our  dwellings — thus  possessing  an  ex- 
haustless  source  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  and  an  effi- 
cient means  of  self-culture  and  refinement  ;  while  the  effigies  of 
the  great  and  good,  who  have  heroically  and  nobly  dared  and 
done,  and  patiently  and  meekly  endured,  are  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  higher,  and  purer,  and  better  elements  of  our  nature, 
with  all  the  niysierious  and  oft-times  resistless  potency  of  ex- 
ample. 

But  a  I'gmote  result,  towards  which  these  three  inventions 
are  working  together — a  result,  too,  more  important  even  than 
those  flowing  directly  from  them--is  universal  peace  and  con- 
cord— the  fraternal  union  and  the  hamonious,  associative  action 
of  the  race  ;  for  they  alike  tend  to  make  roen — however  widely 
severed  by  distance — more  familiarly  acquainted  :  as  also,  to  a 
degree  altogether  unexampled  before,  to  bring  them  into  per- 
sonal proximity.  But  to  bring  men  nigher  to  one  another, 
whether  intellectually  or  coporeally,  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  up- 
root prejudices,  to  remove  unfavorable  prepossessions,  to  ex- 
tinguish animosities,  and  to  create  good-will,  reciprocal  regard, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  even  affection. 

Let  the  feelings  last  named  become  general,  as  ultimately 
they  are  likely  to  do  under  the  operation  of  the  causes  in  ques- 
tion, and  war  must  give  perpetual  place  to  peace.  And  how 
would  the  world  be  changed  for  the  better  throuuh  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  millions  of  men,  in  the  prime  of  life's  vigor,  activ- 
ity, and  health,  now  constituting  standing  armies,  and  not  merely 
adding  nothing  to  the  common  resources,  but  diminishing  the 
same  by  the  vast  amount  required  for  their  subsistence,  were  re- 
leased from  their  now  sterile  occupation,  and  devoted  to  useful 
productive  employments  !  This  change  alone  would  be  like  that 
from  winter  to  spring. 

But  a  yet  greater  change  would  result  frera  a  general  unity 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  effort,  through  all  the  several 
spheres  of  life.  There  would  be  a  combined,  direct,  energetic 
aim  and  endeavor  to  improve  and  elevate  all  wearing  the  human 
shape,  to  the  utmost  extent  in  mind,  and  body,  and  estate. 
This  would  be  a  natural,  inevitable  impulse. 

Such  we  perceive  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  inventions  whereof 
we  have  spoken  ;  and  such  is  the  goal  which,  through  their 
furtherance,  in  connexion  with  other  causes,  the  race  will  even- 
tually reach.  Junius. 


We  call  attention  to  Griswold  &  Co.  advertisements;  also  to 
our  own  of  "The  Guide  of  Photography,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
photographic  Art." 


Since  our  June  issue,  the  balsam  and  bromide  patents  have  again  been 
brought  up  in  our  U.  S.  Court,  in  the  action  Tomunson  vs.  Fbbdericks, 
the  result  of  which,  we  have  stated  in  another  column.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  took  place  in  court,  that  our  read- 
ers may  form  a  just  idea  of  what  they  have  really  to  fear  for  the  future. 
Messrs.  Keller  &  Bell,  appeared  for  Mr.  Tomlinson,  and  E.  Guillou 
Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr,  McMahon,  for  Mr.  Fredericks. 

Mr.  Keller  opened  the  case  for  Tomlinson,  by  presenting  the  patent 
specifications  for  the  use  of  balsam  in  sealing  Ambrotypes,  and  the  ver- 
dict in  December  last  against  Mb.  Bogardas. 

He  also  proved  the  sale  of  Ambrotj'pes,  scaled  with  balsam,  by  Mr. 
Fredericks. 

Mr.  Guillou  (who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  amatuer  photogra- 
phers— as  well  as  lawyers — in  the  United  States)  replied  by  giving  a  his- 
tory, and  explaining  the  nature,  of  Canada  balsam,  i.  e.  balsam  of  fir  ; 
its  uses  for  cementing  lenses,  microscopic  objects,  and  other  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  the  ambrotype.  He  also  exhibited  lenses  and  ambrotypes  in 
which  the  balsam  had  cracked  and  blistered  in  drying.  He  then  preceded 
to  present  the  following  evidence  establishing  the  facts  of  the  use  of 
balsam  prior  to  the  claim  of  Mr,  Cutting. 

Int.  An  affidavit  of  F.  Langenheim,  of  Philadelphia,  stating  that  in 
1848  he  had  sealed  daguerreotypes  to  glass  with  balsam,  and  saw  Prof. 
Grant,  of  New  York,  do  the  same. 

2d.  Establishing  the  fact  that  F.  D.  B.  Eichards,  of  Philadelphia,  ex- 
hibited, at  a  fair  in  1852,  glass  pictures  sealed  with  copal  varnish  ;  and 
that  J.  J.  Perrt,  of  New  York,  did  the  same  with  balsam  early  in  the 
year  1853. 

3i.  That  prior  to  1853  positive  glass  pictures  were  sealed  with  balsam 
of  fir.  This  was  established  by  reading  from  page  195,  of  a  reprint  of  a 
work  on  Photography,  by  Mr.  Croucher.  This  reprint  was  proved  to  be 
one  of  an  edition  printed  in  May,  1853,  from  the  English  edition  pub- 
lished in  1852. 

These  facts  Vv^cre  startling  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  he  imme- 
diately withdrew  hia  motion  for  the  injunction. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Tomlinson,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  result,  issued 
the  following  card  in  the  New  York  city  daily  papers  : 

"  In  the  report  of  the  motions  in  the  suits  of  Tomlinson  vs.  Fredericks, 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  your  paper  of  Wednesday  states  that 
the  motions  were  denied,  and  the  article  referred  to  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  claim  of  the  complainant  was  abandoned.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  motions  were  withdrawn  after  the  nature  of  the  defence  had.  been 
learned  from  the  reading  of  the  affidavits  of  the  defendant,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  motions  on  papers  that  should  anticipa  e 
the  proofs  relied  on  by  the  defendant.  This  course  is  almost  always  ne- 
cessary under  the  present  rules  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  as  any 
lawyer  practicing  in  that  Court  knows. 

WM.  A.  TOMLINSON." 

To  this  Mr.  Fkedricks  replies,  through  the  same  channel  : 

"In  Mr.  Tomliuson's  card,  published  in  your  paper  th's  morning,  he 
says:  The  complainant  withdrew  his  motion  after  the  reading  of  the 
deposition  of  ttie  defendant,  not  in  abandonment  of  his  motion,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  anticipating,  in  a  subsequent  motion,  the  defence  relied 
on  by  the  defendant. 

"  This  statement  being  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous  idea  to  the 
photographic  community,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  tliat  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  my  defence  ivas  made  known  when  the  motions  for  in- 
junctions were  withdrawn.  And,  also,  for  tlie  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been,  or  may  be,  sued  for  infringements  on  the  alleged  patents,  that  I 
am  in  possession  of  abundant  proofs  that  the  claims  under  the  Cutting 
patents  were  published  and  used  in  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States,  years  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  patents ;  that  I  used  the 
materials  claimed  to  have  been  patented,  in  making  photographic  pic- 
tures, at  my  gallery  in  Paris,  some  two  years  prior  to  the  dates  of  said 
Xiatents. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  ending  the  pretended  claims  against  those  practi- 
cing photography,  I  invite  a  renewal  of  the  motions  at  as  early  a  period 
as  Mr.  Tomlinson  may  see  fit. 

"  C.  D.  FREDRICKS, 

"June  IWi,  1859.  No.  385  Broadway." 

If  anything  further  were  wanting  to  indicate  the  utter  folly  of  urging 

the  validity  of  these  patents  besides  this  withdrawal,  and  the  facts  we 

published  in  our  June  number,  Mr.  Guillou  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  give 

it.    Evidence  equally  strong  in  regard  to  the  use  of  bromides,  is  within 
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his  reach,  if  not  already  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Guillou,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  has  made  Photography  his  study  and  practice  for  the  last 
five  years  ;  and  among  amateurs  he  has  no  equal,  and  very  few  among 
professional  artists.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  of  his  undertaking  the 
cause  of  the  defence,  is  a  guarantee  for  its  success. 

As  a  friend  of  the  patentee  and  the  plaintiff,  we  regret  that  ignorant 
patent  office  examiners  should  have  got  them  into  this  scrape  ;  but,  as  a 
lover  of  the  art,  decidedly  opposed  to  its  being  patent-trammelled;  we 
rejoice,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Cltti.vg  and  Mr.  Tomlixson  will  end  all  trouble 
by  canctUing  those  worthless  bits  of  paper  called  "  patents,"  which  they 
hold. 

Joiix  Carbott, — We  do  not  think  we  are  called  upon  to  duplicate 
books  sent  by  mail  ;  if  we  did  it  in  every  instance  of  the  loss  of  the  first 
copy,  more  than  our  anticipated  profits  would  be  swollowed  up  ;  but  we 
waved  this  rule  in  your  case,  for  you  are  entitled  to  more  consideration, 
even,  for  tlie  active  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  Journal,  and  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  you  have  sent  us.  We  therefore  mailed  you  the  last 
bound  copy  of  Hardwich  we  had  on  hand  ou  receipt  of  your  letter  of  4th 
inst .  Occasionally  we  have  miscalculated  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  non-illustrated  edition,  and  not  having  the  right  quantity,  have  been 
obliged  to  send  our  illustrated  copy  instead  ;  but  we  doubt  many  such 
being  sent  to  the  same  man.  Please  send  the  promised  communication, 
Any  thing  new,  in  these  dull  times  will  be  refreshing. 

HiiRE  is  a  rich  nut  to  crack  for  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  from 
our  old  friend  of  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,  June  29tb,  1858. 
Dear  Snelli\g  :• — I  received  your  very  welcome  and  friendly  letter  a 
few  days  ago,  likewise  our  old  friend  and  acquaintance  the  Journal. 
I  also  send  you  a  letter  handed  in  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographers  of 
Pittsburgh  ;  you  can  judge  for  yourself  of  what  kind  of  stuff  they  are  made 
of.  I  would  state  that  Mr.  Wall  and  myself  incurred  considerable  ex- 
pense to  elevate  our  business  and  prices,  We  rented  rooms  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Nelson,  and  started  an  opposition  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Scroggins  &  Co.,  and  put  the  price  down  to  five  cents.  It  had  the  desired 
effect  for  the  time  being,  the  ten  cent  men  before  a  month  took  in  their 
shingles,  and  with  two  exceptions  (one  of  which  I  enclose)  they  agreed 
to  take  no  pictures  under  fifty  cents  ;  they  are  now  however  down  to  the 
ten  and  fifteen  cent  scale  again. 

I,  with  two  or  three  others,  would  be  glad  to  conform  to  your  advice,  but 
lean  assure  you  it  is  not  so  easily  done,  as  you  may  imagine  ;  for  instance 
some  of  our  very  best  pictures  are  relused  because  they  have  a  dark 
shadow  under  their  neck,  or  by  the  side  of  their  tiose,  or  they  have  a  li^hi 
spot  fn  their  hair,  or  eyes,  and  that  is  the  reason  ten  cent  pictures  are  as 
much  in  demand  as  those  of  a  better  quality. 

I  have  frequently  taken  pictures,  and  refused  to  show  them  owing  to 
their  being  too  flat,  and  have  worked  until  I  got  one  with  the  half-tone^ 
.well  brought  out,  and.in  fact  one  that  I  was  proud  of  ;  brought  it  out,  and 
the  first  salutation  would  be,  "  Why,  you  have  made  a  negro  of  me ;  see 
how  dark  it  is  on  one  side,"  or  '■  see  that  shadow  under  my  neck"  &c.,&c.  ; 
return  to  the  sanctum  to  bring  out  one  of  the  first  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
show,  perhaps  overtimed  or  over-developed,  and  find  to  your  chagrin 
that  was  the  very  one  they  wanted . 

The  fact  is,  all  those  who  have  any  pride,  or  regard  for  their  reputation 
as  respectable  men,  are  quitliug  the  business.  Within  two  years  Nelson, 
Hough,  Monroe,  have  quit  the  business  in  disgust,  and  Wikes  has  gone  to 
New  York.  We  tried  to  get  up  a  Photograpic  society  in  this  place,  but 
failed,  I  should  be  glad  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  P.S.,  if 
eligible.  You  would  oblige  me  if  you  would  through  the  Journal,  make 
known  the  rules  and  regulations  and  admission  fee,  and  what  is  requisite 
for  applicants  to  comply  with  to  become  a  member  of  the  society.  I  w^ill 
now  close  by  wishing  you  and  the  Journal  may  prosper,  as  you  richly 
deserve.  Yours  truly, 

John  Rogers. 
P.  S. — It  was  one  of  the  agents  of  some  of  the  houses  in  New  York, 
engaged  in  selling  stock  and  soliciting  subscriptions  to  another  Journal, 
that  first  originated  the  report  that  you  had  "  bursled  your  boiler." 

We  published  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  A.  P.  Society  in 
June.    All  within  the  United  States  are  eligible. 
C.  H.  Stokoe. — Not  quite  yet ;  but  we  trust  "  perseverance  and  elbow 


grease"  will  do  the  rest.  We  shall  not,  probably,  mount  our  prints  in 
future.  The  December  number  was  mailed  to  you  again  on  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  June  27th. 

E.  H.  Allen. — A  duplicate  number  for  June  was  mailed  to  you  on  re- 
ceipt of  yours  of  25inst.  We  cannot,  however,  engage  to  duplicate  all 
missing  numbers. 

A.  Hesler.- — We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  warm  congratulations  in 
your  letter  of  25ult.,  for  we  need  them  in  this  hard,  cold  world,  to  give 
us  hope  for  the  future.  We  have  received  many  such  since  our  June  is- 
sue ;  but  we  have,  you  know,  reasons  for  doubly  prizing  yours. 

Mr.  Hesler  has  fitted  up  a  new  gallery  in  Chicago  surpassing  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  we  have  been  told,  in  the  western  country,  for  convenience, 
capacity  and  elegance.  We  trust  he  will  meet  with  the  rich  reward  his 
enterprise  deserves.  Mr.  Hesler  desires  to  make  arrangements  with  a 
first  class  portrait  painter  in  oil.     Constant  employment  can  be  given. 

F.  J.  H. — The  photograph  of  Mr.  Brackenridge's  "  Caemical  Curiosity') 
can  be  seen  at  our  olBce.     There  is  but  one  kind  of  chlorine. 

Gill  &  Wade. — The  June  number  was  mailed  to  you  on  its  issue. 

Our  Illustrations  this  month  are  again  copies  of  fine  engravings. 
We  have  no  description  of  them  at  hand  ;  the  subjects  speak  for  theniselves. 

The  following  is  the  communication  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rogers.  It 
takes  the  other  view  of  the  case. 

OBJECTIONS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

1  Scroggins  &  Co.,  have  proven  that  pictures  can  be  taken  for  less 
than  ten  cents. 

2.  The  public  is  aware  that  pictures  are  taken  in  other  cities  for  ten 
cents. 

3.  If  we  w.ould  establish  mutual  and  raised  rates,  we  should  hold  out 
inducements  to  out-townsmen  who  would  operate  for  less  ;  of  which  we 
have  an  established  proof,  and  they  would  be  established  before  the 
society  be  aware  of  it,  and  increase  the  number  of  galleries.  And 
if  we  should  lower  the  prices  as  was  asserted,  what  would  the  public 
opinion  be  of  us  ?  Surely  not  very  favorable  ;  they  would  rather  patron- 
ize the  strangers  than  those  that  would  raise  and  lower  the  prices.  And 
if  the  channel  of  obtaining  stock  should  be  checked  on  the  stranger,  he 
has  still  an  advantage  of  sending  by  express,  or  perhaps  procure  his 
material  at  50  per  cent,  loss  elsewhere. 

4.  We  have  no  security  that  every  gallery  would  abide  to  an  established 
price  list,  unless  it  would  be  legally  enforced.  And  what  right  is  there 
to  command  adherence  ? 

5.  And  is  it  permitted  to  make  pictures  for  friends  at  reduced  rates  ? 
If  you  answer  yes!  then  every  customer  is  our  friend  ;  and  I  know  that 
operators  would  exert  themselves  to  underrate  with  the  promise  of  secret- 
ing, which  would  cause  him  to  be  recommended  and  would  draw  a  crowd 
of  custom  around  him,  while  others  would  sit  idle.  And  if  you  answer 
no  !  then  I  cannot  yield  to  such  restrictions. 

It  should  be  every  operators  voluntary  exertion  to  raise  the  fallen 
prices,  and  I  for  my  part,  gentlemen,  can  assure  you,  that  the  reputation 
of  my  gallery  requires  the  adherence  to  these  objections.  Although  I  have 
ceased  to  take  dime  pictures,  what  others  do  I  care  not,  every  one  baa  to 
shift  for  himself,  nor  shall  I  ever  yield  to  a  society's  restrictions. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Brcner. 

Pittsburgh,  June  14th,  1859. 

W.  H.  TiLFORDof  St.  Louis,  Mo.,'on  his  return  home  from  this  city,  took 
with  him  a  massive  silver  pitcher  which  he  designs  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
ambrotypes,  awarded  by  the  next  Fair  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanics  Institute.  The  pitcher  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  aud  is  executed  in  theh-  best  style  of  workmanship.  Mr. 
Tilford  deserves  credit  for  the  public  spirit  displayed  by  this  liberality. 

We  call  attention  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Fo.ntatne's  •'  Talesmatie  Photo- 
graph," in  another  column.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  wonders  of 
photography  have  not  yet  ceased  to  develop  themselves. 

W.  V.  Andrews  attributes  the  "almost  universal  fading  of  albumen 
photographs  to  the  presence  ot  sulphur  in  the  albumen  ;"  asks  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  remarked  the  same  ;  and  requests  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  who  have  given  study  to  the 
subject. 
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From  Photographic  JVbies. 
POSITIVE  PICTURES  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CAMERA 
OF  A  PERIPATETIC  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

IN  SEARCH  OF  HEALTH  AND  THE  PICTURESQUE. 
1859. 


BY   J.  W.  G.  GUTCH,  M.R.C.S.L. 
{Late  Foreign  Service  Queen's  Messenger.) 


ITH  the  path 
closed   to   the 
manywayward 
spirits    yearn- 
ing for  Conti- 
5^^^  nental    travel, 
Tfj^and    knoving 
-^^  so  little  of  the 
"■;>:a!.^  -    beauties  of  our 
^  favored    land 
or,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  re- 
^  viewer  in  the 
Athenaeum  " 
■.a>«;  ~'  "  the  Adriatic 
now  being  a  tnare  clausum,  we  must  this  year 
content  ourselves  with  looking  at  Mr.  Cooke's 
Sunset  picture  of  Venice.    It  is  impossible  for  an 
Englishman  or  American  to   form  summer  pro- 
jects, for  Naples,  Genoa,  or  Sicily,  with  any  de- 
gree of  security.    Our  thoughts  become  exceed- 
ingly confused  with  unsettled  questions  of  'con- 
traband of  war,  '  strict  neutrality,  and  the  prob- 
able effects  of  rifled  cannon  ;  we   cannot  cross 
the  Alps  as  we  once  could,  nor  look  down  half 
through  sleep,  half  through  dream,  on  that  land 
which  a  clever  Frenchman  once  called  la  terre 
de  jnorts.    Mont  Cenis  is  even  now  alive  with  horse 
and  foot  soldiers.    It  is  true  that  we  are  in  alli- 
ance with  Germany,  and  that  summer  is  pleasant 
"  unter  der  ^Linden  "  or  among  the  shadows  of 
the  Tyrol ;  but  who  would  choose  to  visit  Berlin 
when  every  thing  is  on  a  war-footing,  and  the 
Tyrol  is  the  basis  of  Austrian  operations  ?  Lands 
of  Johannesberg,  Lachryma;  Christie,  and  Tokay 
good  night !  and  merry  England,  productive  of 
nothing  but  unalloyed  Allsop  and  Bass,  all  hail ! 
There  are  forest  nooks  and  caves  in  England 
where  light  plays  along  "  the  tenderest  green." 
The  re  are  sea-washed  cliffs  cushioned  with  path- 
ways  of  velvety  turf,  and  fragrant  with  '  never 
bloomless  furze. " 

Is  there  not  Cornwall  if  we  would  be  remote 
and  solitary  ?  Are  there  not  the  fern  bearing 
glens  and  zoophistic  shores  of  Wales  if  we  would 
be  scientific  ?    May  we  not  "  mountaineer  "  and 


geologize  or  simply  compose  summer  pictures 
among  the  hills  which  encircle  the  English  Lakes 
May  we  not  follow  the  clouds  and  mists  that  spir- 
itualize even  the  base  Scotch  moors  ;  and  fresh- 
en our  eyes  with  the  pale  bursts  of  flowery  pur- 
ple which  are  as  gorgeous  even  as  the  Venetian? 
So  true  is  it  that  we  have  but  to  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  scenery  of  our  own  favored  land  and  we 
need  have  little  to  regret  being  debarred  from 
the   usual    yearning   after   Continental    travel. 
How  few  have  the  least  idea  even  of  the  country 
immediately  surrounding  the  town  where  they 
first  drew  breath,  and  in  which  they  have  lived 
perhaps  all  their  lives  little  dreaming  of  beau- 
ties, excelling,  if  not  surpassing,  any  to  be  met 
with  abroad,  and  as  it  were  at  their  own  door. 
Bristolian  though  I  am  I  do  take  shame  to  myself 
for  not  long  ago  having  better  associated  the 
lovely  scenes  so  readily  to  be  met  with  immedi- 
ately on  quitting  this  hot  and  busy  city — (which 
used  to  consider  itself  in  bygone  days,  the  city 
par  excellence,  of  this  part  of  England),  the  envi- 
rons of  jvhich,  curious  to  say,  so  few  seem  conver- 
sant with.     I  would  especially  particularize  the 
drive  to  Stapleton  and  Fareday,  and  by  the  Wells 
Road  to  Chew  Mayn  passing  thro'  Stanton  Drew 
and  its  curious  and  interesting  Druidical  cirele 
of  stones  ; — these  remaining  grey  and  Inter  cov- 
ered memorials  of  the  past  and  the  wonder  of  the 
present  age — awakening   many  a  wild   conjec- 
ture why  placed  there,  at  so  much  trouble,  and  to 
what  good  end, — questions  probably  never  to  be 
answered  on  this  side  of  the  grave.    But  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  long  catalogue  I  have  in  view  of 
the  Glocestershire  Churches.    One  of  the  earliest 
that  was  visited  this  year  was  the  fine  old  church 
of  Bilton,  offering  ample  food  for  the  most  hungry 
of  photographers.    The  tower,  which  is  a  good 
specimen    of  early  perpendicular   style,  merits 
well  the  attention  of  the  amateur,  be  he  photog- 
rapher or  painter.    There  are  the  heads  of  Ed- 
ward III  and 'Louis  Philip]>e  in  the  corbels  of 
the  drip  ;    the  chancel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  or  single  aisle  and  a  chan- 
cel.   It  makes,  or  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  it  com- 
poses exceedingly  well,  and  it  is  the  photograph- 
ers own  fault  if  he  brings  not  away  with  him  a 
most  picturesque  negative  of  the  old  church.  Hard 
by,  and  on  the  road  home,  we  visited  Hanham  Ab- 
bots, so  called,  I  suppose,  because  it  was  in  olden 
times  one    of   the  many  little    appendages  to 
Keynsham  Monastery,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Avon :  a  glorious  barn,  with  its  deep  massive 
buttresses,  pointed  roof,  and  long  slit-like  loop- 
hole windows,  still  stands  to  attest  the  former 
sway  of  the  monks,  and  the  good  care  they  took 
to  secure  that  share  of  the  fat  of  the  land  which 


fell  to  their  lot.    This  building  now  belongs  and 
is  attached  to  the  Court  (the  manorial  residence 
close  by)  which  literally  attaches  to  the  church, 
against  the  west  end  of  the  tower  of  which  it  is 
built ;  the  whole  standing  in  picturesque  and  mo- 
nastic repose  in  the  centre  of  an  old  and  well- 
wooded  demesne,  having  a  very  pleasing  and  char- 
acteristic effect.    No  wall,  or  boundary,  or  mark 
separates  the  little  ancient — very  ancient  church 
with  its  long,  low,  outstretching  nave  and  chan- 
cel, from  the  park  in  which  it  stands ;  the  old 
porch  projects  on  a  sloping  lawn  ;  and  the  devi- 
ous paths  which  lead  the  parishioners  from  dif- 
ferent directions  to  its  sacred  portals,  pass  wind- 
ing through  the  wooded  acres  of  a  private  pos- 
sessor, while  the  little   church  itself   casts  its 
solemn  shadows  on  the  green   sward  that  sur- 
rounds it,  by  the  sufferance  of  individual  owner- 
ship.   In  fact,  from  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  structure,  you  would  think  it  rath- 
er a  private  chapel  to  the  adjoining  court,  than 
a  place  of  public  worship.  Here  too  is  to  be  found 
plenty  of  food  for  the  camera  all  rapacious  though 
it  be.    The  old  Manor  House— studies  of  glorious 
old  elm  trees — giving  plenty  of  employment  and 
affording  some  delightful  pictures.    The  present 
proprietor,  Th.  White,  Esq.,  offered  every  facility 
for  photographing  all  I  could  desire  to  do,  and  I 
would  here  tender  him  my  acknowledgement  for 
the  courtesy  displayed. 

Thornbury  came  next  in  turn,  and  here  a  day 
may  be  very  profitably  spent  in  examining  the 
beautiful  and  cathedral-like  church,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  picturesque  old  Castle.  I  think  for 
a  country  church  it  is  almost  the  handsomest  I 

have  seen  ;  it  has  two  side  and  a  noble  centre 
aisle,  the  latter  lit  with  a  fine  and  lofty  row  of 
clustering  windows  ;  the  arches  which  divide  the 
north  and  south  from  the  principal  aisle  are  of 
great  symmetrical  elegance,  springing  from  clus- 
tered columns  of  graceful  lightness.  The  tower 
very  much  resembles  Dundry — though  light,  is 
richly  elaborated,  and  only  second  perhaps  to  that 
beautiful  one  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  Bristol ;  in 
some  points,  especially  the  open  battlemcnted 
work  at  the  top,  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
them — though  to  Dundry  is  perhaps  more  closely 
allied.  The  nave,  body,  and  tower,  were  built 
by  Fitz  Hardiuge  ;  the  south  aisle,  which  differs 
slightly  in  character  from  the  rest,  by  Hughes, 
Earl  of  Stafford  (about  the  time  of  Richard  II), 
who  died  at  Rhodes,  on  his  return  from  what 
some  graceful  writers  have  called  "  a  fool's  er- 
rand, "  or,  in  other  words,  a  Pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  site  f 
from  whence  to  take  this  noble  specimen  o/  Ec-  ; 
clesiastical  architecture.    I  took  two  views,  both    ] 
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turning  out  very  satisfactory  ;  I  was  here  able 
well  to  test  the  value  of  the  Petzval  Lens,  the 
height  of  the  tower  rendering  the  arc  of  the  or- 
dinary view-lens  objectionable,  as  the  want  of 
perpendicularity  would  almost  have  been  sure 
to  be  the  result.  After  the  Church  I  must  add 
a  few  words  concerning  the  Castle,  which  is  read- 
ily to  be  found  hard  by.  It  was  begun  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  Edward,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, but  was  never  completed.  To  relate  the 
particular  incident  which  led  to  the  cutting  off  his 
Grace's  head,  and  the  cutting  short  the  comple- 
tion of  Thornbury  Castle,  would  be  only  telling 
a  school-boy's  talc.  The  view  from  the  garden  is 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque,  and  some  of  the 
very  beautiful  and  curiously  formed  oval  win- 
dows, which  are  being  very  carefully  restored, 
form  capital  pictures,  and  deserve  many  an  hour 
of  patient  work.  The  front  view  is  too  flat — in 
fact  it  photographs  better  piecemeal.  The  Church 
and  Castle  will  well  repay  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  the  days  ride  from  Bristol  ;  and  if  two 
days  be  spared  another  notable  pile  of  buildings 
is  not  far  distant,  viz.,  Bookby  Castle  ;  of  this 
however,  more  anon,  for  it  deserves  a  page  to 
itself,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent 
communication.  I  have  been  a  little  puzzled  to 
know  what  arrangements  would  best  answer  the 
purpose  in  prosecutirig  the  work  I  have  under- 
taken, and  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  deter- 
mined on  dividing  the  Churches  into  the  Eccle- 
siastical division  of  the  various  Deaneries,  of 
w^hich,  in  Glocestershire,  there  arc  13,  six  being  in 
the  Archdeaconry  oi  Bristol,  and  seven  in  that 
of  Gloster.  With  600  Churches  to  photograph- 
ically portray,  it  is  nccdlul  that  some  methodical 
arrangement  be  employed,  and  this  will.  I  think, 
satisfactorily  answer  the  purpose. 

Fareday  and  Winterbourne,  the  one  a  modern, 
and  the  last  a  very  fine  old  church,  foimcdavery 
agreeable  day's  ridd,  and  on  the  road  were  nu- 
merous picturesque  bits  of  dell,  brook,  and  shaded 
lane,  all  forming  pictures,  and  with  the  unusual 
verdure  and  luA'uriauce  of  foliage  displayed  this 
year,  forming  such  pictures  as  the  eye  loves  to 
dwell  upon  ;  and  then  comes  the  very  natural 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  pleasure  they  aflbrd,  and 
the  wish  to  transfer  them  to  paper.  Vain  wish! 
— deceitful  hope! — with  all  our  skill,  and  with 
all  the  wondrous  aid  our  gentle  art  aflbrds  us, 
there  are  painful  shortcomings  in  pictures  we  pro- 
duce from  those  we  copy. 

"  Who  can  paint 
Like  nature  ?    Can  imagination  boast, 
Amidst  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers? 
Or,  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows.  " 

Continuing  the  old  London  Road,  and  passing 
Harfield  new  church,  Felton  is  reached,  very 
pretty  and  picturesque,  and  near  it  Stoke  Gitfard, 
a  good  type  of  the  unpretending  little  English 
country  church.  After  this  Almondsbury  Hill 
is  seen,  where  is  a  view  worth  coming  any  dis- 
tance for,  if  it  be  only  a  clear  day.  The  rich  ex- 
panse of  undulating  wooded  valley  below,  with 
the  Severn  and  the  Welch  hills  bounding  the  hori- 
zon, presents  to  the  eye  an  unrivalled  scene  of 
vast  beauty.  In  the  valley  is  situated  Almonds- 
bury church,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old-fashioned 


church,  with  its  pointed  gables  and  its  pictur- 
esque lead-covered  spire.  Almondsbury  church 
takes  the  visitor  quite  by  surprise,  who  expects  to 
see  a  plain  country  structure  on  entering  its  inte- 
rior. Its  handsome  roof — its  three  aisles  separa- 
ted by  lofty  pillars  and  pointed  arches— its  beau- 
tiful chancel  and  painted  windows  seen  through 
the  columns  that  support  the  tower  at  the  inter- 
section— all  give  to  the  interior  quite  a  cathedral 
effect.  It  was  formerly  for  the  mosi.  part  Norman, 
but  has  within  a  few  years  been  externally  re- 
paired and  altered  to  early  English.  The  cban- 
cel,  as  seen  from  the  nave,  has  a  pleasing  effecti 
its  seeming  distance  appeared  to  lend  enchant- 
ment to  tne  same  :  there  is  near  the  altar  a  very 
perfect  piscina,  lately  discovered  ;  also  another 
smaller  one  in  the  south  cross  aisle.  Over  the 
north  porch  still  remains,  in  good  preservation, 
one  of  those  snug  little  apartments  (called  a 
PARvis)  to  be  found  in  some  old  churches,  and 
formerly  occupied  by  chauntry  Priests.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  external  window  to  admit  light, 
they  always  have  a  small  one  looking  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  and  yet  existing  in  Almonds- 
bury. These  little  snuggeries  were  the  habita- 
tions of  Priests,  who  officiated  at  various  hours 
of  the  day,  and  even  of  the  night,  in  the  chaun- 
tries  or  private  chapels  often  attached  to  large 
churches,  in  more  or  less  numbers,  and  endowed 
by  rich  or  illustrious  dead,  for  the  celebration  of 
masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  princi- 
pal contents  of  the  one  at  Almondsbury  is  a  curi- 
ous old  chest,  the  history  of  which  (if  indeed  it 
be  not  the  identical  one  wherein  the  young  lady 
of  the  "  misletoe  bough  "  was  locked  up)  is  now 
unknown  ;  it  formerly  enshrined  some  papers 
supposed  to  refer  to  church  laud-  beloaging  to 
the  parish.  The  incumbent,  Mr.  Gray,  lives  in  a 
large  domain  hard  by,  the  Curate  occupying  the 
Parsonage  House  nearly  adjoining  the  church. 
It  makes  a  very  nice  picture,  as  also  the  old  stocks, 
and  a  smithy  close  by,  all  of  which  were  in  their 
turn  photographed.  Almondsbury  Church  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  consecrated  by 
four  Bishops  (what  a  muster  of  mitres)  in  the 
year  1148.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  mother  church, 
having,  as  chapels  of  ease,  Felto.n  and  EUerton. 
Somewhere  about  inside  this  church  (if  any  body 
would  find  them),  are  the  ashes  of  Alemond,  a 
Saxon  Prince,  father  of  King  Egbert.  And  now 
the  reader  has  got  every  bit  and  scrap  of  history, 
or  antiquarian  information,  which  I  can  either 
b 'g,  borrow,  or  steal,  about  the  parish  or  church 
of  Almoudsbury.  It  is  engraved  in  Lyson's. 
Withiu  a  few  miles  is  Olveston.  The  old  church 
was  destroyed  by  lightning ;  the  tower,  a  large 
squat  square  one,  has  been  rebuilt,  but  the  spire 
not  having  been  added  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
beiiia'  out  of  all  proportion  and  very  ugly. 

Extending  the  ride  a  few  miles  turthor  brings 
the  church-hunter  to  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
modern  church  architecture  and  restoration  to 
be  found  near  Bristol.  I  allude  to  the  new  ehureh 
at  Prampton  Cotteiel;  nor  is  the  interior  at  all 
less  beautiful  than  the  exterior.  It  has  been  re- 
stored according  to  the  most  approved  style  of 
the  present  day,  and  must  have  cost  a  considera- 
ble sum.  To  obtain  any  "-ooc?  view  of  the  church 
I  found  exceedingly  difficult,  the  churchyard  wall 
and  foliage  of  the  trees  being  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties;  and  to  come  away  without  one 


view  of   so  striking   and   important  a  building    l|- 
would  of  course  have  been  very  mortifying  ;  by 
persevering  and  manoeuvering  it  was  at  last  ac- 
complished, and  it  is  now  safely  numbered  among 
the  Glostershire  churches. 

I  a  few  days  ago  learnt  a  lesson  which  I  record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  photographic  brethren,  and 
a  caution  to  them  not  to  use  sealing  wax  var- 
nish for  anything  photographic.  It  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  instance  narrated  to  me  for  coating 
the  corners  of  the  chassis  of  a  stereoscopic 
camera,  and  the  negatives  were  constantly  spot- 
ted and  marked.  The  collodion  used  being  Pon- 
ting's,  prepared,  I  have  good  reason  to  know, 
from  chemicals  absolutely  pure,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  sensitive  to  any  chemibal  reaction 
from  other  agents.  The  mercury  in  the  Vermill- 
ion of  the  varnish  was  the  offending  agent,  un- 
suspected until  the  suggestion  was  offered,  and 
since  lac  varnish  has  been  used  without  the  col- 
oring matter  the  plates  are  clean  and  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  For  my  negatives  I  still  con- 
tinue to  use  Gaudin's  varnish,  and  have  no  rea- 
son to  change,  finding  it  in  every  respect  good. 
Indeed  I  would  set  it  down  as  a  photographic  ax- 
iom to  let  well  alone,  and  when  real  success  is  ar- 
rived at  by  any  of  the  thousand  proces.ses  advo- 
cated, to  abide  by  that,  and  on  no  account  be 
seduced  by  restless  friends  to  try  theirs,  and  there- 
by waste  much  valuable  time,  and  lose  much  equa- 
nimity of  temper,  and  probably  produce  nega- 
tives most  unsatisfactory. 

This  constant  desire  for  trying  new  processes 
is  the  frequent  bane  of  young  beginners,  and  it  is 
much,  very  much,  to  be  deprecated.  This  must 
be  my  apology  for  not  having  ere  this  tried  your 
collodion,  the  account  of  which  reads  so  well, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  which  account  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  but  finding  Ponting's  in  every 
respect  answer  my  expectations,  I  feel  loth  to 
change,  until  it  changes  and  fails  to  do  me  the 
good  service  it  has  ever  done  from  the  day  I  first 
commenced  its  use. 


Photographic  Imitation  of  Ivory  Miniatures. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photoyraphic  JVotes  : 

About  this  time  last  year  we  received  a  visit 
from  a  wel  -known  professional  photographer, 
Mr.  John  Beattie,  of  Bristol,  with  whom  we  had 
some  interesting  conversation  relating  to  the  art 
of  taking  photographic  portraits,  and  from  whom 
we  gained  some  valuable  information  respecting 
various  modes  of  coloring  photographs.  lie 
brought  with  him  several  remarkably  flue  colored 
portraits,  in  size  about  9  -(-  7,  and  kindly  com- 
municated the  process  by  which  the}'  were  taken. 
We  have  since  that  time  received  various  com- 
munications from  Lim  for  publication  in  this 
Journal,  and  our  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with 
(he  name  of  John  Beattie  as  one  of  our  "  esteem- 
ed correspondents."  The  following  letter  Irom 
him  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest  by  profes- 
sional pliotographers  who  aim  at  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  their  art,  and  spare  no  pains  to  at- 
tain it : — 

Triangle,  Bristo'.  Ju'.y  25. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  very  elfeetive  and 
cheap  method  of  making  paper  colored  photo- 
graphs to  imitate  ivory  pictures. 
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Take  the  negative  as  usual.  Then  take  a  piece 
of  card  the  size  of  the  largest  portrait  to  be  made. 
Get  it  boldlj"  stippled  in  china  ink,  by  a  clever 
artist.  Then  copy  that»carefully  as  a  negative. 
Varnish,  and  keep  it  as  a  background  negative. 

Print  the  portrait,  keeping  the  background 
white.  Then  print  the  background  through  the 
above  negative. 

Color  by  broad  washes  only,  as  the  taste  may 
dictate,  washing  in  the  background  likewise. 
Then  place  the  picture  upon  a  warm  plate  and 
brush  it  once  behind  with  white  \\ax,  melted. 

Then  finish  by  backing  it  up  with  a  warm  yel- 
low paper  in  close  contact  with  the  picture.  In 
fact  the  tint  of  the  paper  behind,  which  modifies 
the  tint  of  the  picture,  may  be  altered  as  taste 
may  require. 

The  whole  will  have  the  effect  of  a  real  and 
well-finished  picture  upon  ivory. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  succeeded  to  my  wish 
with  Mr.  Forrest's  method  upon  opal  glass.  I 
would  only  suggest  that  the  collodion  contain  as 
much  alcohol  as  possible,  and  that  the  negative 
be  of  the  first  quality.  Then  splendid  results  can 
be  obtained.  They  can  be  beautifully  finished 
in  water  color;  but  only  by  a  first-class  artist. 
By  Mr.  Forrest's  method  you  can  get  fine  things 
upon  porcelain  or  marble,  and  they  ha  e  a  purity 
and  richness  of  detail  that  I  have  not  seen  equal- 
led. 

If  you  can  find  room  for  the  above  Hints  you 
will  oblige 

John  Beattie. 

Mr.  Forrest's  method  of  printing  upon  opal 
glass  is  that  -n'hich  was  described  by  him  in  recent 
numbers  of  this  Journal.  We  are  perfectly  sure 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  persevering  photog- 
rapher opal  glass  may  be  made  to  yield  results  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  But  some  fag  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  process  to  perfection.  Pho- 
tography, like  every  other  art,  offers  high  premi- 
ums to  those  who  will  strive  for  them,  while  to 
the  unenterprising  it  is  a  profession  which  is  daily 
sinking  lower  in  public  estimation  and  paying 
worse.  It  is  the  business  of  a  Journal  like  the 
present  to  point  out  on  all  occasions  the  direc- 
tions in  which  higher  successes  may  be  realized 
and  more  artistic  and  perfect  pictures  obtained  ; 
and  we  trust  we  do  our  duty  in  this  respect. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Seattle's  large 
portraits  which  would  strike  any  photographer 
immediately  ;  it  is  their  total  freedom  from  dis- 
tortion. Neither  the  figure  nor  the  accessories  of 
the  portrait  exhibit  in  any  part  undne  exaggera- 
tion of  proportion.  As  we  know  of  no  portrait 
lens  by  which  images  so  large  and  yet  so  perfect 
can  be  obtained,  we  were  curious  to  know  huw 
Mr.  Beattie  achieved  his  success  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  plan  he  adopts  : — A  small  negative 
is  first  taken  with  a  portrait  lens  of  long  Cocus 
placed  at  a  g  eat  distance  from  the  sitter.  This 
small  p  cture  is  thus  only  the  central  part  of  the 
large  picture  which  the  lens  would  cover,  and  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeration  of  parts  do  not  of 
course  occur  in  it,  An  enlarged  positive  upon 
coUodionized  glass  is  then  taken  by  copying  the 
negative  by  transmitted  light ;  and  from  this  a 
still  larger  negative  is  taken  by  a  repetition  of 
the  process.  From  this  second  negative  the  large 
print  is  obtained.  All  this  is  certainly  trouble- 
some, but  observe  the  pains  which  a  clever  artist 


finds  it  worth  his  while  to  take  in  order  to  ensure 
a  perfect  picture  ;  and  observe  also  how  well  this 
pays,  and  how  highly  the  public  appreciate  a  re- 
ally good  thing. 


FADING   OF  ALABASTRINE  POSITIVES. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir, — A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  to  you 
about  the  Alabastrine  process,  giving  you  a  for- 
mula which  I  found  to  answer  tolerably  well, 
and  speaking  in  terms  of  admiration  of  some  spe- 
cimens I  had  seen  at  a  large  photographic  estab- 
lishment. Being  at  the  same  place  the  other 
day  I  had  another  look  at  the  pictures  (which 
have,  I  believe,  been  sent  there  as  specimens,) 
and  find  them  so  lamentably  altered  that  I  thiuk 
it  only  fair  to  write  and  tell  you  of  their  deterio- 
ration, especially  as  Messrs.  Squire  &  Co.  adver- 
tise ray  name  in  Photographic  Notes  and  other 
Journals  in  connexion  with  an  extract  from  the 
latter  mentioned.  The  picture,  (a  portrait  of  a 
lady)  has  quite  lost  the  beauty  it  once  possesed  ; 
the  half-tones  have  assumed  a  dirty  brown  color 
instead  of  the  pearly  grey  they  had  at  first,  and 
the  whole  picture  seems  fast  going  to  ruin, 

I  recommended  the  use  of  a  stronger  bodied 
varnish  than  that  supplied  by  Messrs.  Squire  & 
Co.,  which  I  was  sure  was  nut  a  sufiicient  protec- 
tion to  the  film,  and  experience  seems  to  have 
borne  out  the  truth  of  that  opinion.  Some  ala- 
bastrine pictures  I  did  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
coated  with  shellac  varnish  after  the  application 
of  that  sold  for  the  purpose,  have  not  faded  or 
become  tarnished  in  the  least,  but  this  plan  does 
not  always  succeed,  as  it  "  sinks"  the  photograph 
too  much  ;  sometimes  howev.  r  it  does  not  alter 
them  muc;i  ;  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  thickness 
of  the  deposit.  But  it  is  better  to  run  this  risk 
than  put  up  with  the  certainty  of  fading.  The 
process  is  rather  a  disappointing  one  ;  at  times  a 
good  positive  turns  out  very  indifferently  after 
having  been  alabastriutd,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  rich  blacks  in  the  deep  shadows  ;  neverthe- 
less a  really  good  alabastrine  positive,  untolored, 
is,  I  still  thiuk,  the  most  beautiful  among  photo- 
graphs. 

Lyndon  Smith. 
Leeds,  July  27,  1859. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  fading  of  glass  pos- 
itives which  had  been  whitened  ijy  bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  and  attribute  it  to  the  darkening  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  which  is  produced  by  that  pro- 
cess, The  fading  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith 
must  be  of  a  dilferent  character,  since  it  is  pre- 
vented by  the  application  of  a  sufiDciently  thick 
varnish.  All  collodion  pictures,  whether  posi- 
tive or  negative,  fade  unless  they  are  properly 
varnished,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  collodion  film,  by  which  probably  an  oxide 
of  nitrogen  is  set  free  which  attacks  the  silver 
image.  Why  not  use  benzole  varnish  for  alabas- 
trine pictures  ?  Any  spirit  varnish  in  which  alco- 
hol is  the  solvent  is  likely  to  attack  or  soften  the 
collodion  film  and  "sink"  the  picture.  Alcohol 
alone  is  a  solvent  of  a  particular  kind  of  pyroxy- 
liiie,and  it  sometimes  happens,  in  applying  an  al- 
coholic varnish  to  a  plate  which  has  been  over- 
heated, that  the  picture  is  entirely  swept  off  the 
plate.     Benzole  is  not  a  solvent  of   pyroxylino, 


nordoesit  act  on  it  in  any  way,  and  therefore  ben- 
zole varnish  would  appear  to  be  the  safest  to  em- 
ploy when  there  is  any  risk  of  "  sinking"  the  pic- 
ture. Gum  dammar  dissolved  to  saturation  in 
benzole  makes  an  excellent  varnish  for  collodion 
pictures,  as  it  gives  a  good  body,  dries  immediate- 
ly, is  perfectly  colorless,  and  does  not  attack  the 
film.  It  does  not,  however,  give  quite  so  hard  a 
surface  as  the  best  spirit  varnish. 

We  quite 'agree  with  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  in 
thinking  a  really  good  alabastrine  positive  "  the 
most  beautiful  among  photographs  ;"  and  that 
they  should  fade,  or  become  altered  by  time,  is  a 
matter  of  great  regret.  Let  us  hope  that  a  suit- 
able varnish  will  prevent  this,  and  that  Messrs. 
Squire  will  give  the  matter  their  serious  atten- 
tion. 


Frovi  Photographic  JVotes. 

IIFE-SIZE    PORTRAITS. 


In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Woodward,  who  is  now 
in  Paris,  exhibiting  his  Solar  Canura  to  the 
French  Photographers,  he  says  that  his  life-size 
portraits  have  created  a  great  sensation.  M. 
I'Abbe  Moigno,  Editor  of  '•Cosmos,"  has  wit- 
nessed the  instrument  in  operation,  and  writes  the 
following  article  concerning  it  in  the  Number  of 
his  Journal  for  July  22d  : — 

"  We  are  certainly  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
an  important  application  of  photography,  which 
consists  in  producing  upon  canvas  a  photo- 
graphic sketch  rigorously  exact  of  the  subject, 
whether  historical,  or  landscape,  or  portrait, 
which  the  artist  wishes  to  illustrate.  It  appeared 
to  us  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  giving  to  the  ar- 
tist material  truth  to  work  upon,  whether  as  re- 
gards accuracy  of  form,  or  fidelity  of  perspective, 
we  should  double,  or  rather  centuple  his  powers  ; 
he  would  be  put  in  a  much  better  position  for 
displaying  his  talents,  and  would  almost  be  on 
a  par  with  the  old  masters,  provided  he  under- 
stood the  secrets  of  the  palette,  and  knew  how 
to  give  life-like  expression  to  his  figures.  All 
Paris  has  lately  flocked  to  view  for  the  last  time 
the  nnmerous  and  great  works  of  Ary  Scheffer. 
We  followed  the  croud,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
partook  of  its  enthusiastic  admiration.  But  how 
many  defects  there  are  which  lessen  the  merits  of 
this  celebrated  artist !  How  many  startling  im- 
perfections seem  to  crowd  together  in  the  shadow 
of  his  excellencies.  Ary  Scheffer,  in  fact,  owes 
his  success  solely  to  the  expression  of  the  heads 
in  his  pictures  ;  in  sentiment  he  is  the  fir^t  of 
painters  ;  but  he  draws  badly, — groups  badly, 
and  scarcely  knows  what  is  meant  by  "  perspec- 
tive," or  '•  atmosphere."  Sometimes  the  arms  of 
his  figures  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  the  head 
or  behind  the  back  ; — how  shapeless  and  vulgar 
the  hands  are  ; — how  preposterously  long  the 
legs — and  how  awkwardly  are  they  stuB'ed  into 
the  frame  which  appears  too  narrow  to  contain 
them  ;  and  bow  ill  at  ease  one  sometimes  is,  even 
in  presence  of  amiable  or  inspired  faces  which 
eJichant  you  !  But  suppose  that  to  Scheffer,  who 
only  realized  a  sort  of  passable  material  truth 
through  difficulties  which  are  ill  conceived,  a  skil- 
ful photographer  had  furnished  a  sketch  correct 
as  regards  form,  perspective,  and  atmo-phere 
nothing  would  evidently  have  opposed  itslef  to 
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the  productioa  of  perfect  chefs  d^eeuvres,  and  it 
could  not  afterwards  have  been  truly  said  that 
the  engravings  from  these  immortal  works  were 
better  in  some  respects  than  the  originals. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  obtain  upon  canvas  or  pa- 
per, images  of  nearly  the  natural  size,  or  at  least 
as  large  as  the  painter's  easel  usually  carries  ? 
This  capital  problem  has  already  received  many 
solutions.  Some  artists  have  had  recourse  to  the 
monstrous  lenses  of  Lebura,  Jamin,  and  Voigt- 
landcr.  and  have  demanded  from  them  absolute 
impossibilities.  With  them  Bisson,  Disderi,  and 
others  have  first  obtained  negatives,  and  from 
these  positive  prints  which  are  not  without  a  cer- 
tain merit.  But  these  monstrous  lenses  are  enor- 
mously dear,  and  they  require  a  very  long  ex- 
posure in  the  camera  because  the  image  is  always 
feebly  lighted. 

'■  A  second  very  simple  theoretical  solution  has 
received  some  applications  at  the  hands  of  Quinet, 
Rebours,  and  other  skilful  photographers.  Im- 
agine a  man  seated  before  a  camera  and  that  his 
negative  image  is  impressed  upon  a  plate  or  sheet 
of  paper.  It  is  a  principle  in  optics  tliat  rays  of 
light,  if  reversed,  would  return  by  the  same 
path  ;  so  that  by  illuminating  the  image  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  sitter  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper 
placed  in  the  dark,  the  rays  which  start  from  the 
image  would  give  a  portrait  of  the  natural  size 
upon  the  paper.  This  is  simply  the  property  of 
conjugate  foci.  The  difficulty  in  this  mode  of  op- 
erating is  sufficiently  to  illuminate  the  image 
which  is  placed  in  one  focus  of  the  lens.  There 
is  also  in  the  enlargement  of  the  image,  independ- 
ently of  the  diminution  of  the  light,  the  grave  de- 
fect of  magnifying  at  the  same  time  the  imper- 
fections, so  that  the  images  thus  obtained — the 
positives  enlarged  from  small  negatives, — are  de- 
fective as  regards  vigor  and  definition. 

"  We  might  mention  other  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Mr.  Woodward, 
whose  invention  forms  the  subject  of  this  article. 
He  is  an  American  painter,  and  his  invention 
principally  concerns  his  brethren  of  the  brush, 
but  photographers  may  nevertheless  profit  richly 
by  it.  We  saw  it  in  operation  on  Wednesday 
last,  at  the  studio  of  M.  Badie,  in  presence  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Bingham,  M.  Duboscq  and 
M.  H.  Soleil.  This  improvised  trial  of  the  new 
process  satisfied  every  one  present.  We  say  im- 
provised because  the  apparatus  was  hastily 
adjusted. 

"Mr.  Woodward  frankly  admits  that  he  has 
discovered  no  new  principle.  His  apparatus  is 
in  principle  nothing  more  than  a  Solar  Micro- 
scope or  Magic  Lantern.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  these  instruments  have  been  used  before  for 
the  production  of  immense  photographs.  A 
mirror  inclined  at  45°,*  and  with  a  wide  surface, 
and  which  might  be  fixed  upon  a  heliostat,  if 
gi'cat  nicety  were  required,  reflects  the  sun's  rays 
through  a  large  condensing  lens.  In  the  interior 
of  a  box,  of  which  the  lens  occupies  the  front, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  rays  which  the  condenser 
has  rendered  convergent,  is  placed  vertically  the 
transparent  negative  image,  relatively  small  in 
size,  and  which  gives  the  enlarged  positive. — 
Nearly  in  the  focus  of  these  converging  rays,  at 
the  point  of  the  cone  which  they  form,  is  placed 

*The  mirror  is  not  inclined  at  45*,  but  at  any  required 
angle,  according  to  the  altituae  of  the  sun.      [Ed.  P.  N.] 


an  ordinary  photographic  lens,  simple  or  com- 
pound. On  looking  at  the  surface  of  this  lens 
you  see  the  focus  or  extremely  luminous  point  of 
the  cone.  The  rays  which  have  traversed  the 
negative  image  diverge  anew  from  this  focus,  or 
point  ;  but  this  time  by  diverging  they  forin  an 
image,  proportionally  enlarged  according  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  screen  ou  which 
the  sensitive  paper  is  placed  from  the  lens. 

"  This  screen  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  dark 
room  in  which  no  rays  enter  except  from  the  lens. 
The  surface  which  receives  the  image  is  generally 
paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  excited 
in  a  bath  of  ammonio-nitrate  ;  but  Mr.  Wood- 
ward has  often  used  albumenized  paper.  Placed 
in  the  dark  room  the  photographer  sees  the  posi- 
tive printed  before  his  eyes  ;  he  watches  and 
directs  the  photogenic  action ;  by  the  aid  of 
moveable  screens  he  can  arrest  at  his  pleasure 
the  action  of  the  light  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
picture  which  are  darkening  too  much  ;  and  he 
can  stop  the  printing  when  the  image  has  ob- 
tained the  proper  intensity,  and  fix  it  by  the 
ordinary  methods. 

"  Mr.  Woodward  has  deposited  in  the  atelier  of 
M.  Badie,  a  number  of  specimens  of  his  charm- 
ing invention  ;  two  portraits  of  men,  one  life- 
size,  the  other  half  as  large  again  as  life  ;  and 
both  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
yet  been  done  ; — two  landscapes  upon  canvas, 
which  are  very  fine  specimens ;  and  a  portrait 
of  a  little  gitl,  whole  plate,  copied  Irotil  an  ex- 
tremely small  negative. 

"  In  general  the  negative  used  for  obtaining 
an  enlarged  positive  should  be  feeble,  in  order 
that  the  details  may  come  out  well  in  the  print, 
and  the  half  tones  be  well  preserved.  This  is 
far  from  heing  an  inconvenience,  it  is  a  real  ad- 
vantage, because  the  negative  may  be  taken  with 
a  much  shorter  exposure  than  usuul.  In  the  case 
of  portraits  of  children,  or  of  living  animals,  a 
strong  and  clean  negative  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  is  fortunate  therefore  that  this  diflS- 
culty  can  be  avoided. 

'•  It  appears  to  us  that  the  arrangement  devised 
by  Mr.  Woodward  will  be  very  valuable  in  the 
production  of  images  in  carbon,  according  to  the 
processes  of  Poitevln,  Pouncy,  Salmon  and  Gar- 
nier,  and  Lafont  de  Camarsac.  We  should  say 
that  it  has  come  in  providentially  to  hasten  this 
new  and  immense  progress  in  photography.  We 
have  therefore  urged  M.  Disderi,  who  has  resolved 
to  put  the  last  word  to  the  process  of  M.  Lafont 
de  Carmasac,  to  experiment  with,  and  study  care- 
fully, the  American  apparatus." 


PATENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  led  to  think  that  in  this  age 
of  experiment  and  progress  in  photography,  it  is 
very  unfair  for  any  man,  if  he  happens  to  hit  on 
a  good  idea,  to  rush  for  a  patent,  and  then  make 
such  an  exorbitant  charge  for  a  licence  to  use  his 
process,  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  excepting  by 
the  favored  few.  And  bow  it  tends  to  cool  the 
ardor  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
beautiful  art  of  Photography,  and  who,  whilst  he 
is  working  at   it  as  a  profession,  uses  all  the 


means  in  his  power  to  carry  on  experiments  in  ' 
the  hopes  of  forwarding  the  art,  and  after  feel- 
ing himself  confident  that  he  has  just  made  him- 
self master  of  the  process  in  hand,  takes  up  a 
photographic  publication  and  to  his  mortification 
finds  he  has  a  contemporary  who  has  obtained  a 
patent,  and  before  he  can  use  the  process  which 
has  cost  him  so  much  time,  trouble,  and  expense, 
he  must  pay  five  guineas  per  annum  for  a  licence. 
Or,  if  a  man  does  get  a  patent,  he  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  profit  arising  from  the  supply  of 
the  materials,  and  s^trive  to  make  the  use  of  them 
as  general  as  possible.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
men,  who,  now  that  Photography  has  become  so 
general,  cannot  make  money  fast  enough  by  fair 
trade  with  the  public,  but  seek  to  prey  upon  the 
photographic  fraternity,  themselves  by  pretend- 
ing to  have  invented  something  grand,  and  get> 
ting  what  they  call  a  protection. 

For  instance,  did  Messrs.  Glover  and  Bold  in- 
vent opal  glass  ?  If  not,  they  are  not  the  bona 
fide  inventors  of  the  process  for  which  they  have 
taken  out  their  patent ;  for  printing  in  the  copy- 
ing camera  is  by  no  means  a  new  process,  nor 
one  of  which  any  man  can  call  himself  the  sole 
inventor.  I  have  been  printing  on  glass  in  the 
same  way  the  last  twelve  months,  and  Mr.  For- 
rest, the  glass  manufacturer,  says  he  called  the 
attention  of  photographers  to  the  use  of  opal 
glass  as  long  as  three  years  ago.  What  claim, 
then,  have  Messrs.  Glover  and  Bold  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing  on  opal  glass  ? 

Again,  Mr.  Moule  with  his  "  Photogen."  Al- 
though it  is  a  bona  fide  invention,  is  not  £5  10s. 
considerably  more  than  a  remunerating  price  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  article  ;  and  would  he  not 
be  studying  his  interest  more  if  he  charged  a 
more  reasonable  price  for  it  and  thereby  en- 
hanced the  sale  of  it,  seeing  that  the  more  lamps 
he  disposes  of  the  greater  will  be  the  consump- 
tion of  the  combustible,  of  which  he  is  the  sole 
maker  ? 

I  for  one  have  set  my  face  against  patents  and 
licences  in  Photography,  and  I  believe  if  all  the 
photographic  fraternity  would  do  the  same  it 
would  be  a  means  of  more  widely  difi"using  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  processes  in  the  art ;  for 
no  process  after  it  is  patented  comes  into  gene- 
ral use,  however  good  it  may  be  ;  it  seems,  as  it 
were,  put  upon  the  shelf  and  not  much  noticed 
afterwards  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  let  a  man 
throw  an  idea  open,  and  it  finds  a  host  of  patrons 
ready  to  take  it  in  hand  and  endeavor  to  improve 

it. 

Take  another  instance  of  that  in  the  shape  of 

Mr.  Pouncy 's  Carbon  Printing.  It  came  upon  the 
public  in  a  very  premature  state,  and  it  was  ta- 
ken by  the  hand  by  numbers  of  operators,  ama- 
teur and  professional,  but  would  it  have  been  the 
case  if  it  had  been  patented  ?  No !  if  it  had  been 
improved  Mr.  Pouncy  would  very  probably  have 

had  to  improve  it  himself. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  fund  be  raised,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  of  Photo- 
graphic gentleraou  of  high  standing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rewarding  bona  fide  inventors,  according 
to  their  merits. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  my  intruding  on  your 
kindness  in  asking  your  insertion  of  the  above  in 
j'our  very  valuable  journal. 

A  Lover  of  Fair  Play. 

Middle  Marsh,  Lincolnshire. 


PI    1860. 
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MB,  WOODWARD'S  SOIAE   CAMEBA, 


A 


We  have  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  'Woodward, 
the  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  "Solar  Cam- 
era," and  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Design,  Baltimore,  U.  S.  He 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  specimens  of  en- 
larged photographs,  taken  b}'  means  of  the  "  Solar 
Camera,"  and  also  the  instrument  itself;  and 
during  the  few  days  that  he  spent  at  St.  Brelade 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  it 
and  testing  it  thoroughly.  As  the  matter  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  we  will  describe  min- 
utely the  various  parts  of  the  instrument,  explain 
its  action  and  point  out  its  advantages. 

The  first  mention  made  in  England  of  Mr. 
"Woodward's  Solar  Camera  is  in  No.  43  of  this 
Journal,  (for  January  15,  1S58)  \nd  we  have 
on  several  subsequent  occasions  alluded  to  it  ; 
but  not  having  seen  specimens  produced  by  it  we 
were  not  aware  of  its  great  value  in  affording  the 
optical  means  of  obtaining  a  sharp  magnified 
image  free  from  distortion  ;  bat  seeing  is  believ- 
ing, and  we  can  now  speak  with  confidence  on 
this  subjectf 

There  are  two  sizes  of  the  Solar  Camera.  The 
larger  size  is  furnished  with  a  condenser  9  ins. 
diameter  ;  and  a  negative  6  ins.  diamater  can  '  be 
copied  on  a  very  enlarged  scale  with  it.  The 
smaller  size  has  a  condenser  5  ins.  diameter  ;  and 
a  negative  4  ins.  diameter  can  be  copied  with  it. 
The  advantage  of  the  large  instrument  con- 
sists chiefly  in  your  being  able  to  copy  a  large 
negative  with  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
equally  suitable  for  small  negatives.  It  was 
the  large  camera  with  which  we  worked,  and  the 
following  are  the  particulars  of  its  construc- 
tion : — 

The  box  is  17  ins.  long  and  14  ins.  square.  It 
is  made  very  thick  and  strong.  One  end  is  open, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  portrait  lens  is  fitted  in 
the  usual  way.  This  lens  is  3  ins.  aperture,  and 
6  ins.  focal  length,  measured  from  the  back  glass. 
It  is  used  without  a  diaphragm,  for  a  reason 
which  will  be  explained  presently.  At  the  open 
end  of  the  Camera  is  fitted  a  very  strong  brass 
back,  to  which  is  secured,  on  the  outside,  a  long 
mirror,  and  in  the  inside  the  brass  mounting  of 
the  condenser.  The  mirror  is  a  thick  glass  plate, 
silvered  in  the  usual  way,  and  mounted  in  a  brass 
frame.  Its  length  is  2  ft.  3  ins.  ;  breadth  9  iug. 
It  is  attached  to  a  sort  of  jacket  which  works 
round  the  mounting  of  the  condenser,  and  there 
issomerackworkby  means  of  which  the  mirror 
may  bo  turned  so  as  to  make  any  required  angle 
with  the  axis  of  the  camera.  The  condenser  is  a 
plano-convex  lens  17  ins.  focus,  and  9  ins.  diame- 
ter placed  with  its  convex  side  to  the  mirror. 

The  condenser  and  mirror,  with  the  brass 
mounting  and  adjustments,  form  a  very  heavy 
and  costly  piece  of  apparatus.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  condenser  be  made  of  colorless 
optical  glass  :  and  if  a  single  lens  of  that  great 
size  were  made  to  special  order  it  would  proba- 
bly cost  £12  or  £15.  Then  again  the  brass  work 
is  very  heavy  and  costly  ;  so  that  the  advertised 
price  of  a  Solar  Camera  (£21,)  must  be  consider- 
ed moderate  ;  particularly  as  it  includes  a  licence 
from  the  patentee  to  use  the  instrument. 


Between  the  condenser  and  the  portrait  lens  is 
a  sliding  box  in  which  the  negative  to  be  copied 
is  inserted  ;  and  the  Camera  is  then  used  m  the 
following  way  : — • 

It  is  placed  upon  the  sill  of  an  open  window 
facing  the  sun  (a  south  window  is  the  best,)  and 
firmly  secured.  The  window  is  then  darkened 
by  means  of  a  black  curtain,  and  the  miror  turn- 
ed into  such  a  position  as  to  reflect  the  sunshine 
through  the  condenser.  A  large  upright  screen 
is  then  placed  at  the  end  of  the  room  opposite  to 
the  camera,  and  the  enlarged  image  of  the  nega- 
tive focused  upon  it.  The  image  is  exceedingly 
brilliant — as  much  so  ajpearantly(tho'  not  real- 
ly as  if  the  sun  shone  directly  upon  the  screen 
thro'  the  light  parts  of  the  negative.  A  sheet  of 
sensitive  chloride  paper  is  then  placed  so  as  to 
receive  the  image,  and  in  this  way,  in  the  course 
of  about  an  hour,  or  two,  a  magnificent  sun-print 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  toned  and  fixed  in  the 
usual  way.  The  average  distance  of  the  print 
from  the  lens  is  7  ft. 

In  this  mode  of  printing  the  operator  can 
stand  by  the  screen  and  watch  the  progress  of 
the  printing ;  and  if  he  chose  he  can  shade  any 
part  of  the  print  and  produce  various  effects. 
It  is  necessary  every  five  or  ten  minutes  to  re- 
adjust the  mirror,  by  means  of  a  screw  which  is 
inside  the  room,  so  as  to  suit  the  changing  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

The  "  Solar  Camera  "  closely  resembles  in 
principle  the  Solar  Microscope,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  optical  arrangements  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  distinct  instrument,  adapted  to  a  differ- 
ent condition  of  things.  In  the  Solar  Microscope 
the  object  to  be  enlarged  is  in  general  exceeding- 
ly minute  ;  but  in  the  Solar  Camera  the  negative 
to  be  enlarged  may  be  several  square  inches  in 
area — there  is  consequently  a  dierfference  in  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  The  Solar  Camera  may  be 
considered  as  an  improved  magic  lantern  in  which 
the  scource  of  light  is  at  the  infinite  distance  in- 
stead of  being  immediately  behind  the  condenser, 
while  the  definition  of  the  enlarged  image  is  con 
siderably  better.  In  fact,  the  merits  of  the  Solar 
Camera,  and  its  novelty  as  an  optical  instrument, 
consist  in  the  simple  way  in  which  a  lens  which 
every  photographer  possesses  is  turned  to  account 
in  producing  a  better  defined  enlarged  image, 
than  any  other  lens  which  has  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed for  a  similar  purpose.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  this,  the  reader  must  be 
good  enough  to  study  carefully  the  following  ex- 
planation : — 

The  portrait  lens  being  placed  with  its  back 
lens  (that  is  the  compound  lens  which  is  not  ce- 
mented) towards  the  condenser,  the  focus  of  the 
condenser  when  the  paralleFsolar  rays  are  reflect- 
ed through  it  is  made  to  fall  exactly  upon  the 
centre  of  the  front  lens  of  the  portrait  combina- 
tion ;  and  at  that  point  a  brilliant  disc  of  light  is 
perceived.  It  is  on  this  simple  arrangement 
that  the  sharpness  of  the  image  depends  :  for 
since  all  the  luminous  rays  which  are  transmitted 
through  the  negative  passes  through  a  very  small 
area  at  the  centre  of  the  front  lens,  it  is  evident 
that  the  outer  part  of  that  lens  is  useless  and 
might  be  covered  with  a  diaphram ;  and  we  have 
actually  found  by  experiment  that  the  brilliancy 
of  the  image  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
paired by  placing  a  diaphram  with  a  small  aper- 
ture in  contact  with  the  front  lens.    Hence  it 


follows  that  the  image  being  formed  by  the  foci 
of  small  pencils  of  light  is  sharply  defined ;  just 
as  it  would  be  if  a  small  diaphram  were  used  in 
contact  with  the  front  lens. 

The  specimens  which  Mr.  Woodward  has 
brought  with  him  to  Europe  have  been  univers- 
ally admired.  Of  course  the  value  of  his  inven- 
tion depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  sharp- 
ness which  the  magnified  image  exhibits,  and  here 
we  feel  the  importance  of  stating  fairly  and  ac- 
curately our  own  impressions.  To  us  it  appears 
that  in  the  case  of  a  print  35  ins.  -f-  26  ins,, enlarg- 
ed from  a  negative  about  5  -(-  4,  the  definition  is 
as  good  as  if  the  print  had  been  taken  directly 
from  a  paper  negative  of  the  same  size,  obtained 
with  a  monster  lens  and  camera  from  the  view 
direct ; — and  in  the  case  of  a  view  of  a  public 
building  at  Baltimore,  covering  an  entire  sheet 
of  Saxe  paper,  and  enlarged  from  a  negative  5 
-f-  4,  the  definition  is  certainly  as  good  as  in 
prints  from  s,nj  paper  negative  that  we  have 
seen,  but  scarcely  so  fine  as  from  prints  from  the 
large  negatives  upon  collodionized  glass,  by  Bis- 
son,  freres.  But  the  reader  will  understand  from 
these  critical  remarks  that  Mr.  Woodward's 
prints  are  sufficiently  sharp, — that  they  require 
no  retouching, — that  the  gradation  of  shade  is 
perfect, — and  that  if  exhibited  upon  the  walls  of 
an  exhibition  room  no  one  could  tell  whether 
they  had  been  printed  from  full-sized  negatives, 
or  enlarged  from  sma,ll  ones.  The  Solar  Camei  a 
is  therefore  a  grand  instrument,  and  wonders 
may  be  accomplished  by  it.  It  really  becomes  a 
question  now  whether  any  photographic  tourist 
need  trouble  himself  with  taking  larger  negatives 
than  3  or  4  inches  square.^ 

There  is  another  merit  of  the  Solar  Camera — 
it  is  that  a  thin  positive  is  sufBciently  dense  to 
produce  a  vigorous  print  when  copied  with  this 
instrument,  This  we  have  proved  by  actual  ex- 
periment. A  collodion  positive,  so  thin  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  print  from  it  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  has  yielded  us  a  print,  eight  times  as 
large  in  the  linear  dimensions  as  the  negative, 
and  of  the  proper  degree  of  vigor  and  contrast. 
Those  therefore  who  work  for  the  Solar  Camera 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  negative 
process.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  take  clean 
perfect  .positives,  full  of  detail,  and  possessing 
only  such  density  as  positives  usually  exhibit. 
These  positives  must  not  be  varnished,  since 
every  flaw  is  magnified,  and  stains,  too  feeble  to 
bj  visible,  \n  a  small  picture,  appear  in  the  en- 
larged print.  The  collodion  must  be  structure- 
less, and  the  whole  process  very  carefully  con- 
ducted. So  that  by  working  for  the  Solar  Cam- 
era, the  paraphernalia  of  the  photographic  tour- 
ist becomes  much  less  costly  and  cumbrous,  and 
his  pictures  do  not  require  more  than  half  the 
exposure  necessary  in  th&  negative  process  ; 
while  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  enlarged 
prints  leave  nothing  to  desire  ;  in  fact  are  far 
finer  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  seen  in 
Photogaphy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  printing  of 
these  monster  positives  is  a  matter  of  any  diffi- 
culty, or  involving  costly  apparatus  ; — the  con- 
trary is  the  case.  The  printing  process  employ- 
ed by  Mr.  Woodward  is  simple  enough.  Ho  uses 
lioUingworth's  double  elephant  drawing  paper  for 
the  largest  prints,  and  Saxony  paper  for  the  me- 
dium size  ones.     The  paper  is  salted  by  brushing 
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the  solution  over  it  with  a  brush  made  by  tying 
a  folded  piece  of  flannel  to  a  broad  wooden  han- 
dle. When  dry  it  is  brushed  over  once  in  the 
same  way  with  ammoaia-nitrate  of  silver,  and  ex- 
posed Wet,  if  that  is  found  a  convenience.  The 
print  is  then  toned  in  a  fresh  mixture  of  hypo- 
sulphite and  chloride  of  gold  ;  about  3-ozs.  of 
hypo  and  15-grains  of  chloride  of  gold  to  the 
pint  of  water.  The  whites  are  exceedingly  pure 
and  the  blacks  vigorous,  but  somewhat  inky  in 
tint.  The  half-tones  and  fine  gradations  of  shade 
in  the  lights  are  well  preserved,  particularly  in 
the  largest  specimens.  A  bath  is  required  for 
fixing  and  toning,  and  this  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  A  tray  is  made  of  wood ;  it  is  well 
sized  inside,  and  then  paper  is  pasted  upon  the 
bottom  and  sides,  inside.  When  dry  the  paper 
is  varnished  by  brushing  over  it  a  solution  of 
gutta-percha  in  chloroform,  thined  by  adding 
camphene.  The  tray  is  then  perfectly  water- 
tight, and  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

A  print  we  took  with  the  Solar  Camera  was 
deveJopid  upon  chloride  of  silver,  the  free  nitrate 
being  blotted  off,  which  rendered  the  paper  very 
insensitive.  It  took  five  minutes  exposure  to  get 
sufficient  traces  of  an  image,  but  all  the  details 
came  out  strong  and  vigorous  in  the  gallic  acid. 
Those  who  like  this  method  of  printing  will  find 
it  answer  perfectly,  but  the  Solar  Camera  is  more 
especially  intended  for  sun-printing. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  small  instantaneous 
negatives  might  be  taken,  with  the  full  aperture 
of  a  portrait  lens,  upon  curved  glasses,  like  watch 
glasses,  so  as  to  get  the  sides  of  the  picture  into 
good  focus  ;  and  these  curved  negatives  would  be 
better  than  flat  ones  for  copying  purposes.  There 
ig  a  wide  field  open  here  to  every  one  who  will 
follow  it  up.  Dense  negatives,  and  flat  negatives 
and  contact  printing,  maysome  day  go  quite  out 
of   fashion. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  Solar  Camera  is 
the  freedom  from  distortion  in  the  image  pro- 
duced by  it.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  image  is  mathematically  perfect,  but  the  dis- 
tortion, if  there  is  any,  is  bo  trifling  that  it  escapes 
detection.  This  is  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance. We  imagine  that  the  bend  given  to  the 
axis  of  the  oblique  pencils  by  refraction  thro' 
the  excentrical  part  of  the  back  lens  of  the  por- 
trait combination  is  counteracted  in  great  meas- 
ure by  a  contrary  bend  given  to  them  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  front  lens. 

The  introduction  of  the  Solar  Camera,  by  the 
ready  means  it  affords  of  producing  life  size  por- 
traits from  small  instantaneous  negatives,  will 
no  doubt  effect  a  revolution  in  photographic  por- 
traiture. We  strongly  recommend  the  instru- 
ment to  the  higher  class  of  professional  portrait- 
ists, as  well  as  to  all  such  amateurs  as  can  afford 
to  purchase  it. 

ON  PRINTING  ENLARGED  POSITIVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes. 

Dear  Sir, — I  read  your  account  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's Solar  Camera  with  great  interest  having 
had  some  little  experience  mjself  in  magnifying 
large  positives  from  small  negatives:  perhaps  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  photographer, 


when  toiling  under  the  weight  and  anxiety  ac- 
tendiug  the  wet  process  in  the  field,  how  particu- 
larly nice  and  comfortable  it  would  be  to  be  able 
to  dispense  with   the  said  inconveniences,   and 
keep  in  one's  side  pocket  a  diamond  edition   of 
camera  and  dry  plates,  with  instantaneous  trig- 
gers, difcs,  &c.,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  able  to  entrap 
sunbeams,  clouds,  waves,  "effects,"  in  a  twinkling, 
and  then  to  develop  at  home  at  leisure,  enlarge 
the  small  pictures  to  imposing   dimensions,  and 
in  fact  astonish  the  photographic  world  with  an 
inconsiderable   amount   of  physical   exertion. — 
This  has  often  been  my  day  dream,   and  that  of 
other  photographic  bretnren  no  doubt.    Well  up 
to  enlarging,  perhaps,  all  this  is  feasible,  in  fact 
has  been  done   (except   the   dry  plates)   by  Mr. 
Skaife  and  others,  but  the  enlarging  is  where  I 
myself  (and  others  I  know)  have  broken  down. 
I  think  it  should  be  a  sine  qua  non — at  least  it 
would  be  with  me — that  the  magnified  picture 
should  be   equal  in   sharpness,   half-tone,    and 
every  other  quality,  to  those   taken  in  the  ordi- 
nary w'ay,  and  also  that  the  size   should  be  con- 
siderable,  say  20-|-16   maximum,   13-)-10   mini- 
mum.    Now  the  question  is,  is  it  possible  to  fulfil 
these   conditions  in  a  positive  enlarged  from  a 
"pistol  camera"  watch-glass  negative?    I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  experience   tells  me  it  is  impos- 
sible.    The  pictures  I  have  obtained,   though 
tolerably  good  in  many  respects,   were  not  such 
as  I  could  put  in  my  portfolio,  chiefly  an  account 
of  their  peculiar  coarseness  and  granularity,  and 
the  fact   of  every   inappreciable  defect  in  the 
smalln    egative    appearing   in  horrible  carica- 
ture on  the  large  paper.    It  may  be  said  I  am 
too  particular,  that  very  passable  positives  may 
be  obtained,  perhaps  not  quite  up  to  the  mark 
in  half-tone  and  definition,  but  still  with  all  the 
sharpness  requisite  in  an  artistic  picture.    I  am 
afraid  this  word  "  artistic  "  is  sadly  abused  and 
misunderstood.    One  bears  many  a  sun  picture 
called  "  artistic  "  because  it  is  evidently  absurd 
to  commend  it  for  the   qualities  which   really 
constitute  a  good  photograph  ;  and  this  "  sharp- 
ness "  is  often  underrated  by  artists  and   art- 
critics,  who  tell  us  we  cannot  obtain  "breadth," 
&c.,  and  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  reg- 
istering the  bricks  in  old  walls,  or  bringing  out 
an  occasional  "  quiet  corner "   of  nettles,   and 
make  ourselves  generally  useful  by  doing  fore- 
grounds for  painters  to  copy  from,  we  may  be 
tolerated ;  but  as  soon  as  we  rise  above  stones 
and  lichens,   and  try  at  something  higher,  and 
face  nature  in  her  grandeur,   and  catch   efifccts 
that  stop  to  be  photographed  but  won't  wait  to 
be  painted,  why  then  the   milk  of  human   kind- 
ness in  the   aforesaid  critics  turns  rather   sour, 
and  they  inform  us — something  gruffly — that  we 
arc  making  ourselves  rediculous.     A  photograph 
of  \X\fi  first  order  must  be  sharp,  and  be  perfect 
in  half-tone,  and  have  vigor,   and  breadth,  and 
atRiosphere,  and  if  it  fails  in  any  of  these  quali- 
ties it  is  only  second-rate.    Now  the  question  still 
remains,  is  it  possible  for  a  magnified  picture  to 
have  all  these   qualities?    I  see  you  are  going 
into  this  matter  professionally,  and  I  trust  you 
may  be  able  to  answer   distinctly  in  tlie  affirma- 
tive ;  at  present  I  am  afraid  you  cannot.    At  all 
events  I  wish  you  success,  and  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 
Leeds.  Lyndon  Smith. 


The  queries  contained  in  the  above  letter  are 
very  much  to  the  purpose.  Mr.  Smith  asks,  can 
an  enlarged  positive  be  perfect  in  "  half-tone  " 
and  have  "  vigor  "  and  "  breadth  "  and  "  atmos- 
phere," and  can  it  be  perfectly  "  sharp  ?"  To 
all  these  queries,  I  will  endeavor  to  reply  honest- 
ly, from  what  I  have  seen  and  done  in  this  di- 
rection. 

An  enlarged  print,  say  2-ft.  square,  taken  from 
a  negative  3-ins.  square,  can  be  perfect  in  half- 
tone, vigor,  breadth,  and  atmosphere  ;  but  in 
"sharpness"  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  a  large  nega- 
tive of  the  same  size  taken  direct  in  the  camera. 
The  lines  are  not  cut  with  the  same  hardness 
and  precision.  Nevertheless  the  inferiority  is 
very  slight,  and  would  only  be  felt  in  architec- 
tural subjects  representing  new  buildings.  But 
I  am  now  speaking  of  a  print  enlarged  8  times 
in  its  linear  dimensions.  This  is  a  great  strain 
upon  the  lens.  My  belief  is  that  a  first-rate 
negative  may  be  enlarged  to  3  times  its  linear 
size  without  any  one  being  able  to  detect  wheth- 
er the  negative  had  been  taken  of  the  full  size 
or  not.  But  the  small  negative  must  be  bril- 
liantly sharp  and  clear  and  free  from  d;fects, 
and  the  enlarging  process  must  be  ver^'  carefully 
conducted.  The  best  plan  for  obtaining  an  en- 
larged negative  from  a  small  negative  is  first  to 
enlarge  twice,  which  gives  a  transparent  positive, 
and  then  to  enlarge  that  positive  one  and  a  half 
times,  which  gives  the  enlarged  negative  required. 
This  is  better  than  enlarging  3  times  at  one  op- 
eration. The  wet  collodion  process  upon  glass 
should  be  used,  and  the  glass  photograph  to  be 
copied  placed  with  the  northern  sky  as  a  back- 
ground. The  small  negative  should  be  scarcely 
denser  than  a  glass  positive,  and  the  high  lights 
should  he  perfectly  clear  glass,  free  from  fog. — 
The  glass  plate  should  be  selected  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  the  negative  should  be  perfect  in 
sharpness,  and  half-tone,  and  be  well  covered 
with  details. 

As  an  illustration.  Suppose  it  were  required 
to  enlarge  a  negative  3-ins.  square  to  9-ins. 
square.  I  should  first  get  an  enlarged  trans- 
parent positive  6-ins.  square  in  this  way :— I  should 
use  a  plano-convex  achromatic  lens  G-ins.  focus. 
The  small  negative  would  be  placed  9-ins.  from 
it,  and  the  plate  for  the  enlarged  transparent 
positive  18-ins.  from  it  on  the  other  side.  The 
plane  side  of  the  lens  would  be  turned  towards 
the  small  negative,  and  a  small  stop,  say  ^-iuch 
diameter,  or  less,  would  be  placed  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  convex  side.  The  optical 
centre  of  the  lens  would  then  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  stop,  and  there  would  be  no  distortion.  The 
mirginal  pencils  would  have  very  little  obliqui- 
ty, and  the  marginal  definition  would  be  good. 
In  achromatizing  the  lens  the  crown  glass  should 
be  plano-convex  and  the  flint  concavo-convex, 
and  the  two  should  be  cemented  together.  The 
time  of  exposure  would  be  three  or  lour  minutes 
perhaps.  The  transparent  positive  should  be  de- 
veloped with  a  weak  pyro-gallic  developer,  and 
not  with  iron,  because  iron  gives  curved  lines 
where  the  developer  does  not  flow  equally,  and 
these  would  show  iu  the  next  process.  It  should 
not  be  developed  too  dL'use,  but  kept  very  tliiu. 

The  next  business  is  to  enlarge  the  transparent 
positive,  which  is  C-ins.  square,  to  a  negative 
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9-ins.  square.  To  do  this  I  sbould  use  a  plano- 
convex lens  12-ins.  focus  ;  the  transparent  posi- 
tive would  be  placed  20-ins.  from  it  and  the 
plate  for  the  negatives  30-ins.  behind  it.  A 
1-inch  stop  would  be  used,  and  the  same  arrange- 
ment observed  as  before.  The  time  of  exposure 
with  so  small  a  stop  would  perhaps  be  ten  min- 
utes. This  time  the  negative  should  be  developed 
to  the  proper  density  for  sun-printing. 

Instead  of  single  plano-convex  lenses,  portrait 
lenses  of  equivalent  focus  might  be  used.  In 
this  case  a  small  stop  should  be  put  between  the 
lenses — not  exactly  midway  bstween  them,  but 
in  such  a  position  as  to  divide  the  space  between 
the  lenses  in  the  ratio  of  their  focal  lengths. — 
This  arrangement  would  diminish  the  distortion, 
and  since  portrait  lenses  are  perfectly  corrected 
for  aberration  they  might  give  better  definition 
than  the  other.  Bat  either  plan  would  answer, 
by  using  a  very  small  stop,  and  not  being  afraid 
of  a  long  exposure. 

Plano-convex  achromatic  lenses  are  used  as 
object  glasses  in  opera  glasses  and  sometimes  iu 
telescopes.  When  the  aperture  is  small  compared 
with  the  focal  length,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tele- 
scope, there  is  no  appreciable  spherical  aberra- 
tion when  the  convex  side  is  turned  towards  the 
view.  Plano-convex  achromatic  lenses  are  also 
usid,  (single,  or  double,  or  triple)  as  the  object 
glasses  of  microscopes— and  the  plane  side  is 
always  turned  towards  the  object  to  be  magnified. 
As  a  general  rule,  in  using  a  plano-convex  lens 
the  convex  side  should  be  turned  towards  the 
more  distant  of  the  two  conjugate  foci,  and  the 
plane  side  towards  the  nearer  conjugate  focus. 
When  used  as  a  landscape  lens  with  a  stop  in 
front  this  rule  is  reversed  in  order  to  get  a  large 
flat  field,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  single 
lens  of  this  form  put  in  this  wrong  way  is  not 
"Aplanatic,"  as  Mr.  Grubb  has  facetiously  called 
his  single  view  lens. 

My  belief  is  that  a  negative  enlarged  in  this 
vay,  with  the  northern  sky  for  a  baclcground, 
would  scarcely  be  distinguishable  from  one  of 
equal  size  taken  direct  in  the  camera.  But  much 
would  depend  upon  the  care  and  skill  displayed 
in  the  manipnlation. 

Mr.  Woodward's  sun-prints  taken  with  his 
Solar  Camera  are  very  fine,  and  astonished  every- 
one who  saw  them.  Everything  of  this  kind 
that  has  been  done  before  and  exhiliited  in  this 
country  is  rubbish  in  comparison.  But  his  largest 
and  best  prints  arc  not  enlarged  more  than  four 
or  five  times  linear;  that  is  from  6  -|-  4  to  30  -f-  20 
inches.  I  have  been  trying  to  enlarge  eight 
times  linear  by  his  protess,  but  have  not  got 
good  defiaitijn.  It  is  straining  the  lens  too 
much. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Woodward's  Solar  Camera 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  also  novel.  By  getting 
the  focus  of  the  condenser  exactly  upon  the  fi-ont 
lens  he  only  uses  the  centre  of  that  len«,  and 
practically  the  effect  is  the  same  as  covering  it 
with  a  diaphram  having  a  small  aperture.— 
Through  this  small  space  an  immense  volume  of 
light  is  made  to  pass,  by  means  of  the  condenser, 
and  thus  the  p-ncils  which  go  to  form  the  image 
are  very  attenuated  and  finely  pointed,  but  have 
great  intensity  of  light, 

It  is  interesting,  now  that  Mr.  Woodward  has 
completely  solved   the  problem  of  getting  en- 


larged suQ-prints  from  small  negatives,  to  look 
back  and  see  what  others  have  been  attempting  to 
do  in  this  direction,  and  observe  wAere  and  wAy 
they  failed. 

In  the  "  Photographic  Journal,  No.  12,  for 
Dec.  21,  1853,  Mr.  Wenham  describes  "  a  method 
of  obtaining  enlarged  positive  impressions  from 
transparent  collodion  negatives  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  photograph'c  camera."  His  method 
is,  with  one  exception,  the  <?ame  as  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's. But  the  point  of  difference  is  not  a 
trifling  one,  but  a  vast  one,  since  it  involves  a 
fundamental  error  of  principle.  Mr.  Wenham 
does  not  use  a  condenser.  He  reflects  the  parallel 
solar  rays  through  the  negative,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  condenser,  and  consequently 
everything  goes  wrong  ;  the  specimens  exhibited 
are  offered  in  an  apologetic  tone,  and  we  all  know 
what  that  means. 

Now,  the  principle  is  that  when  you  use  the 
sun's  rays  for  copying  you  must  use  a  condenser; 
and  when  you  use  the  diffused  light  of  the  sky 
you  must  not  use  a  condenser.  Let  this  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind.  Here  is  the  reason  of  it. — 
If  the  glass  negative  is  larger  than  the  lens  and 
you  pass  a  shower  of  parellel  rays  through  the 
transparent  parts  of  it,  those  rays  which  pass 
through  the  marginal  parts  of  the  negative  do 
not  full  upon  the  lens  at  all ;  while  those  rays 
which  do  fall  upon  the  lenses  after  passing  through 
the  central  part  of  the  negative  are  all  brought 
to  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  which  is  some- 
where between  it  and  the  focusing  screen,  and 
after  crossing  at  that  spot  they  pass  on  till  they 
come  to  the  focusing  screen,  and  there  they  pro- 
duce not  an  optical  image  of  the  negative,  by 
the  law  of  conjugate  foci,  but  an  enlarged 
SHADOW  of  ic,  which  is  of  course  very  confused 
in  its  outliuis.  This  matter  should  be  clearly 
understood.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  shadow  of  aa  object  and  what  I  call  an  opti- 
cal image  of  it ; — that  is,  an  image  formed  by 
p  ncils  of  lig'H  which  first  diverge  from  the 
luminous  points  of  the  object  and  are  then 
brought  to  foci  by  means  of  a  lens. 

It  is  true  that  solar  rays  are  not  parallel,  (as 
Mr.  Wenham  calls  them)  since  the  sun  is  a  globe 
subtending  an  angle  of  half  a  degree  at  the 
earth  ;  but  this  small  deviation  from  strict  par- 
allelism in  the  solar  rays  scarcely  affects  the 
result.  The  fact  is,  in  Mr.  Wenham's  process  it 
is  the  luminous  slty  which  sourrounds  the  sun 
which  aids  in  forming  a  luminous  background  to 
the  negative  ;  and  from  this  bright  part  of  the 
heavens  rays  proceed  in  all  directions  and  traverse 
the  negative  oiZigMe/y;  and  these  oblique  rays 
give  a  sort  of  optical  image,  which  blends  with 
the  confused  shadow  described  above,  and  the 
two  together  compose  a  fuzzy  jumble  of  a  pic- 
ture. But  funnily  enough,  Mr.  Wenham  does 
not  understand  this  action  of  a  broad  luminous 
background  in  producing  pencils  of  light  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  negative  and  a  conjugate 
focus  upon  the  screen,  and  therefore  give  an 
image  of  the  p'cture  instead  of  a  shadow  of  it ; 
for  he  says,  "  I  cannot  get  a  good  impression  by 
diffused  daylight  owing  to  the  light  coming  from 
so  many  quarters  at  once."  In  a  word  Mr.  Wen- 
ham has  failed  through  not  understanding  the 
true  theory  of  copying,  and  the  use  of  a  conden- 
ser. Let  him  rem  ive  the  condenser  from  the  solar 
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microscope  and  see  what  sort  of  image  he  wil^ 
get. 

Mr.  Wenham's  process  fails  in  getting  enlarged 
sun-prints.  He  says  "I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  use  iodized  paper  for  the  enlarged  proofs,  as 
the  common  positive  papers  are  not  sutliciently 
sensitive.  I  have  only  obtained  a  very  faint  im- 
pression upon  freshly-prepared  ammonio  nitrate 
paper  after  three-quarter.s-of-an-hour's  exposure 
to  bright  sunshine,"  In  that  time  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's proofs  are  nearly  or  quite  printed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  a  glass 
negative  exposed  to  sunshine  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  illuminated  object  from  which  pencils  of 
light  proceed,  because  the  light  parts  ot  a  glass 
negative  are  transparent  glass.  A  paper  negative 
is  a  different  thing  altogether,  because  the  rays 
of  light  do  not  pass  without  obstruction  through 
it,  but  it  becomes  itself  illuminated  by  them,  and 
scatters  the  light.  A.paper  negative  exposed  to 
sunshine  should  be  copied  without  a  condenser. 

Mr.  Seely.  of  New  York,  has  lately  been  adver- 
tising and  selling  a  "  Solar  Camera"  with  a  re- 
flector but  without  a  condenser.  If  what  I  have 
said  be  correct,  (and  it  ii  correct,)  that  instrument 
is  wrong  in  principle,  and  cannot  answer.  The 
unwary  must  not  be  caught  by  the  appearance 
and  cheapness  of  it,  for  if  the  principle  is  wrong, 
as  I  have  shewn  it  to  be,  the  instrument  must  be 
worthless. 

The  only  successful  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  obtain  enlarged  sun-prints  direct  from  a 
negative  is  due  to  Mr.  Woodward.  After  some 
years  of  laborious  experimenting,  and  much  ex- 
pense incurred  he  has  produced  results  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  the  previous  exhibited  at- 
tempts of  other  persons  are  total  failures.  But 
if  any  one  has  on  the  sly  produced  enlarged  sun- 
prints  equal  to  Mr.  Woodward's,  and  has  kept 
them  carefully  hid  in  his  portfolio,  then  I  invite 
him  to  produce  these  treasures — to  exhibit  them, 
— to  let  us  see  them, — and  I  promise  him  that 
glory  of  a  certain  kind  and  degree  will  be  meted 
out  to  him.  But  it  is  very  easy  for  any  one  to 
say,  "  I  have  done  as  good  things  as  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. His  Solar  Camera  is  not  new.  I  did  as 
good  things  with  a  similar  apparatus  years  ago.') 
Such  an  assertion,  if  publicly  made,  should  be 
supported  by  proof  ;  else  the  man  who  makes  it, 
either  for  himself  or  his  friend,  runs  the  risk  of 
having  his  word  doubted, — the  worst  fate  which 
can  happen  to  a  man. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Woodward's  patent.  Is  it 
valid  or  not  ? 

The  principle  is  not  exactly  new,  because  it  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Solar  Microscope,  but  the  ap- 
pliaation  of  the  principle  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  and  important  photographic  instrument,  by 
which  a  success'ul  result  of  a  novel  character 
has  been  achieved,  is  a  novelty.  No  such  instru- 
ment and  ao  such  results  have  been  seen  before  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Solar  Camera  consti- 
tutes an  important  progress  in  photography. 
Several  of  toe  first  porfessional  photographers  in 
England  and  France  immediately  ordered  one,  on 
being  shown  the  proofs  obtained  by  it.  Among  ' 
the  first  orders  on  the  list  were  those  of  Mr.  Kil- 
burn,  and  Mr.  Mayall.  But  whether  the  patent  / 
is  valid  or  not  I  cannot  say.    I  don't  pretend  to     ' 

give  an  opinion.    But  the  price  of  the  iostrumeni,    i 
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is  very  moderate.  The  large  condenser  9  ins. 
diameter  is  not  cast  but  made  of  colorless  optical 
glass,  ground  aud  polislicd  as  a  lens  :  and  it  alone, 
if  made  to  order,  would  cost  .€10.  Then  the  re- 
flector and  brass-work  are  very  costly  ;  and  every- 
thing is  of  the  best.  In  short  the  Solar  Camera 
is  the  riglit  thing  and  the  only  thing  for  enlarged 
sun  printing,  aud  it  answers  admirably,  and  is 
not  too  dear. 

Need  I  say  that  this  defence  of  Mr.  Woodward 
is  sincere  and  spontaneous  ; — that  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  came  to  see  me,  and  brought  his  prints 
and  apparatus  with  him,  and  that  we  spent  some 
pleasant  days  together,  that  I  am  now  writing 
him  up.  No  such  thing.  He  has  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  this  Journal  from  the  first,  and  he 
knew  that  when  he  came  to  Europe  he  would  find 
in  mc  a  warm  and  ready  advocate  of  his  inven- 
tion, ^because  it  is  a  step  ONWARDS.  He  was  not 
deceived  ; — and  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
I  am  the  first,  as  a  Journalist,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Photographers  to  a  new  and  useful  inven- 
tion ;— to  explain  fully  its  theory  and  use  ;— and 
fearlessly  to  recommend  it  regardless  of  miscon- 
struction. It  is  the  duty  of  a  Journalist  to  do 
this  ; — to  close  his  columns  as  rigorously  against 
twaddle  and  humbug  as  he  opens  them  wide  for 
the  reception  of  what  is  good  and  useful.  But 
in  doing  his  duty  a  Journalist  is  frequently  open 
to  misconception.  There  are  people,  themselves 
of  narrow  principle,  who  suspect,  (for  suspicion 
is  often  the  result  of  self-knowledge) ,  that  an 
Editor  is  biassed  by  his  advertising  friends, — and 
by  his  personal  friends, — and  so  on.  Possibly, — 
but  that  is  not  my  case.  If  I  were  to  descend  to 
the  level  of  a  person  insinuating  such  a  thing, 
and  were  to  argue  the  point  with  him  on  his  own 
ground,  and  discuss  the  policy  of  being  a  rogue, 
I  should  say^"  My  friend  it  doesn't  pay  in  the 
long  run  to  be  a  rogue.  It  is  a  losing  game. 
You  get  found  out.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
If  you  are  not  honest  by  nature,  cultivate  being 
honest  as  an  art,  for  it  certainly  pays  the  best." 
These  remarks  are  particularly  addressed  to  a 
coricspondent  at  Leith,  who  has  lately  favored 
me  with  a  facetious  communication. 

I  have  brought  forward  Mr.  Wenham's  name  in 
this  article,  but  be  it  understood  that  no  insinua- 
tions are  directed  against  him.  He  has  not  pub- 
licly said,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's process  contains  no  new  principle,  aud 
that  bis  prints  which  were  taken  years  ago  are  as 
good  as  Mr.  Kilburn's  taken  with  the  Solar 
Camera ;  but  a  friend  has  said  this  for  him.  Mr. 
Wenham's  communication  to  the  "  Photographic 
Journal"  is  written  in  a  modest  spirit, — and  if 
his  process  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  his  results 
inferior,  he  has  now  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  the  richt  process  has  been  pointed  out, 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Woodward's 
invention,  and  its  novelty,  I  think  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Rosse  called  on  me  the  other  day  while  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's prints  were  in  my  possession,  and  I  was 
glad  to  show  them  to  so  distinguished  a  man  of 
science,  and  to  so  clever  a  pliotographer  as  his 
lady  has  the  reputation  of  being.  They  both  ex- 
pressed themselves  greatly  pleased  and  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  success  which  Mr.  Woodward 
has  achieved. 


One  word  more  respecting  patents  and  new 
principles.  A  patent  does  not  necessarily  involve 
a  new  jirinciple  in  an  invention.  The  adaptation 
of  a  known  principle  in  a  piece  of  apparatus  so 
as  to  produce  a  new  and  useful  result  is  sufficient 
ground  for  a  patent.  Take  as  an  illustration 
Bett's  Patent  Capsules, — the  metallic  caps  which 
are  fastened  round  the  necks  of  bottles  and  over 
the  cork.  These  are  made  of  tin  rolled  upon 
lead.  Formerly  they  used  to  be  made  of  pure 
tin  ;  but  Mr.  Betts  di-covered  that  tin  rolled  upon 
lead  would  do  as  well,  and  cost  less,  so  he  patent- 
ed the  invention.  But  there  is  no  new  principle 
in  this.  It  was  known  that  one  metal  could  be 
rolled  upon  another  and  made  to  adhere.  Are 
not  Daguerreotype  plates  made  by  rolling  silver 
foil  upon  a  copper  plate,  and  were  not  these 
manufactured  long  before  Mr.  Betts  applied  for 
his  patent  ?  There  is  therefore  no  new  principle 
in  Mr.  Bett's  invention  ; — but  it  is  an  adaptation 
of  a  known  principle  to  a  new  and  useful  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  the  patent  was  granted  and 
holds  good.  Just  so  with  Mr.  Woodward's  Solar 
Camera.  The  thing  done  by  it  had  never  been 
well  done  before,  and  can't  be  well  done  in  any 
other  way.  and  the  apparatus  is  a  novelty.  This 
seems  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  a  patent ;  but  I 
am  no  lawyer,  and  perhaps  my  logic  may  not 
bold  good. 

But  are  the  public  benefitted  by  patents  or  not  ? 
Let  us  see.  Mr.  Woodward,  suppose,  is  a  profes- 
sional photographer  (which  he  is  not).  He  in- 
vents his  Camera,  takes  out  no  patent,  but  keeps 
things  snug ; — at  the  same  time  he  exhibits  his 
prints  in  Regent  Street,  in  Broadway,  and  in  the 
Biulevard  des  Italiens.  One  day,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  another  professional  photographer,  sees 
these  magnificent  life-size  portraits,  and  is  fairly 
transfixed  by  them.  There  he  stands  agape  for 
half-an-hour  before  these  prints.  The  crowd 
hustle  him,  think  him  cracked,  and  at  last  he  goes 
home  to  his  studio  sad  and  distracted.  There  a 
happy  thought  strikes  him.  He  has  taken  down 
the  name  of  his  brother  artist  who  did  these 
wonderful  things,  and  which  was  stamped  in  the 
corner,  "  D.  A.  Woodward,  Baltimore,  U.  S  ,"  and 
he  determines  to  write  and  ask  him  how  he  did 
them.  In  reply  he  receives  a  polite  letter.  Mr. 
Woodward  does  not  exactly  say  "  Walker,-^  but 
he  tells  Mr.  Smith  to  look  back  over  the  various 
photographic  Journals,  and  that  ho  will  find 
many  processes  of  enlarging  as  good  as  his.  In 
particular  he  refers  to  Mr.  Wenham's  process,  and 
ends  by  assuring  Mr.  Smiih  that  his  own  contains 
no  new  principle.  But  Mr.  Smith  knows  what  all 
this  means.  He  knows  well  enough,  or  fancies 
he  knows,  what  most  of  these  Journals  are  worth. 
Amateurs  who  are  wiong  in  their  optics  and 
whose  results  are  worth  nothing,  for  the  most 
part  he  thinks  fill  the  pages  of  these  journals  with 
their  "new  methods"  and  he  has  often  lost  time 
and  money  and  temper  in  trying  these  "new 
methods,"  and  knows,  or  fancies  he  knows,  exactly 
what  they  are  worth.  He  argues  that  if  a  clover 
professional  who  is  always  at  photography,  and 
not  in  the  counting-house,  or  the  shop,  or  at  the 
desk  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  gets  hold  of 
anything  good  he  does  not  rush  with  it  to  the 
Journals,  but  either  keeps  it  to  himself,  or  takes 
out  a  patent.  So  he  writes  to  Mr.  Woodward  and 
offers  him  a  sum  of  money  to  communicate.  After 


some  haggling  the  thing  is  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
Smith  gets  hold  of  the  process  for  a  consideration, 
and  you  may  be  sure  he  also  keeps  it  snug. 

Now  is  it  better  for  an  inventor  to  act  in  this 
way.  and  sell  his  process  for  so  much, — or  to  take 
out  a  patent  and  publish  the  particulars?  The 
latter  plan  is  surely  the  best  for  tlie  public.  They 
then  know  how  the  thing  is  done,  and  all  about 
it,  through  their  favorite  Journal.  If  they  wish 
for  an  apparatus  they  get  it  cheap,  because  it  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  ; — and  every- 
one is  benefitted,  except  perhaps  the  unfortunate 
patentee,  who  generally  burns  his  fingers,  and 
gets  abused  into  the  bargain  by  some  editor  whose 
journal  he  does  not  take  in,— and  who  as  erts 
without  a  blush  that  the  principle  of  the  inven- 
tion is  not  new,  and  that  he  has  a  friend  who  did 
quite  as  good  things  years  ago  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. The  Editor. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  First  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  on  Tuesday, 
August  30th,  Mr.  T.  Morris,  in  the  Chair. 

The  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion  was 
Woodward's  Solar  Camera. 

Mr.  Hart  narrated  the  various  experiments  he 
had  made,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  principle 
of  action  and  previously  to  receiving  the  proper 
apparatus  he  had  used  an  impromptu,  and  conse- 
quently imperfect  substitute  ;  in  addition  to  which 
he  was  quite  a  novice  in  the  printing  processes. 
He  exhibited  several  large  pictures,  which,  con- 
sidering the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored 
merited  very  high  praise.  He  had  obtained  sev- 
eral practical  hints  in  his  short  practice.  1st. 
That  the  size  of  the  negative  should  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  picture  required.  2nd.  That 
the  lenses  of  different  makers  (double  combina- 
tions) pVoduced  very  different  results  as  regarded 
the  sharpness  of  the  picture.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  what  process  would  be  the  best  to 
use,  but  was  inclined  to  think  that  an  easy  method 
of  development  would  be  the  best.  He  was  very 
sorry  to  find  that  many  persons  seemed  anxious 
to  deprive  Mr.  Woodward  of  the  merit  justly  due 
to  him,  as  the  adapter  of  the  principle  to  the  pur- 
pose now  under  discussion.  It  was  a  very  com- 
mon practice  with  some  photographers,  if  any- 
thing new  came  out,  to  say  that  they  had  known 
the  principle  long  since,  and  therefore  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience with  the  use  of  the  Instrument,  and  he 
wished  to  correct  an  impression  which  had  got 
abroad,  Viz  :  that  it  was  necessary  to  expo.se  for 
two  or  three  hours,  in  order  to  get  a  perfect  pic- 
ture .  He  would  shew  one  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  development,  with  an  exposure  of  only 
two  minutes.  [The  picture,  neai'ly  life-size,  was 
pronounced  by  all  the  Members  as  the  best  in  the 
room,  and  there  Were  many  excellent  pictures  ex- 
hibited.] 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hart's  remarks  respecting  the 
selection  of  a  Lens  for  the  Solar  Camera,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condensing  lens 
is  of  a  given  focal  length,  17-ins.  in  large  instru- 
ments, and  that  whatever  combination  you  em- 
ploy, you  should  so  arrange  it,  that  the  pencil  of 
light  crosses  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
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lens,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  see  that  this  is  cor- 
rectly adjusted  before  you  attempt  to  focus  the 
picture,  which  is  done  by  the  inner  frame. 

Mr.  Turner  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  about 
trays,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  of 
wood,  lined  with  glass,  and  that  great  care  and 
cleanliness  was  necessary,  especially  with  the  de- 
veloped pictures.  Operators  should  be  particu- 
lar about  the  kind  of  paper  they  used,  he  could 
recommend  Holliugworth's  thin  and  Harrison's 
papers. 

Mr.  Morris  then  exhibited  a  miniature  camera 
of  most  perfect  workmanship,  with  a  double  com- 
bination lens,  covering  a  plate  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  square,  fur  locket  portraits,  or  for 
after  enlargement.  The  size  of  the  Camera  was 
not  above  2-ins.  long  by  IJ-ins.  square.  He  also 
exhibited  one  of  Jamin's  Compound  Lenses,  with 
the  Petzval  arrangement,  and  a  great  number  of 
portraits  and  views  by  the  Woodward  Camera. 

The  Meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to 
Mes.srs.  Hart  and  Morris. 

— [We  are  heartily  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Hart  has 
commented  severely  on  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  by  certain  persons  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  Solar  Camera.— Ed.  P.  N.] 
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From  Photographie  Notes. 

PATENT    WOOD. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  inventions, 
and  the  photographer  should  keep  his  eye  upon 
such  as  are  likely  to  become  useful  in  his  art. 
We  have  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers 
in  the  present  and  two  preceding  numbers,  the 
subject  of  Water-Glass,  and  Silicious  Pigments — 
and  now  we  would  call  their  attention  to  an  im- 
portant novelty  in  the  arts — Patent  Wood. 

Patent  Wood,  or  Fibrous  Slab,  is  an  artificial 
substance  resembling  wood,  and  which  can  be 
worked  like  wood,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time 
fire-proof,  worm-proof,  flexible,  incapable  of 
warping  or  splitting,  a  non-conductor  of  heat^ 
and  a  substance  which  may  be  moulded  into  any 
shape,  stamped  with  any  pattern,  and  made  in 
pieces  of  any  size  or  form.  Already  Patent 
Wood  has  been  employed  in  public  buildings  for 
partitions,  ceilings,  floors,  &c.,  and  the  panels  of 
the  great  dome  of  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum  are  made  of  it.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  ship  building,  for  bulk-heads,  jackets  to 
boilers  of  engines,  &c.  Query,  could  it  be  used 
in  thin  sheets  as  a  substitute  for  the  copper  with 
which  the  outside  plauking  is  lined  to  protect  it 
from  the  worm?  Patent  Wood  is  made  by  felt- 
ing together  vegetable  fibre,  and  incorporating 
with  it  an  earthy  substance,  and  also  certain 
poisonous  chemicals  to  render  it  noxious  to  ver- 
min. There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt 
respecting  this  substance  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Art  Journal,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 
The  patentee  is  Mr.  Bielefield,  and  his  works  are 
at  Staines.  He  has  described  his  invention  in 
the  following  terms  : — • 

"  The  patent  wood,  or  fibrous  slab,  is  a  fibrous 
\  material,  combining  the  properties  of  wood,  and 
pj  adapted,  in  a  superior  degree,  to  almost  every 
•  purpose  to  which  the  various  descriptions  of 
wood  are  applicable.    The  material  is  also  appli- 


cable  to  many  purposes  for  which  marble,  elate, 
lath  and  plaster,  or  internal  brick-work,  are  now 
used. 

"  To  render  wood  available  for  purposes  where 
the  ordinary  width  of  boards  (9  to  13-ins.)  is 
insufficient,  it  is  requisite  to  join  two  or  more 
boards  together  by  what  is  technically  termed 
'glueing  up' — an  operation  involving  much  labor, 
expense,  and  loss  of  time,  and  attended  witli  all 
the  contingent  risks  of  shrinking,  expanding, 
splitting,  winding,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  natural 
imperfections  of  knots,  shakes,  &c.  The  patent 
fibrous  material  can  be  manufactured  in  slabs  of 
any  required  thickness,  from  f  to  1-inch,  pro- 
vided the  sizes  do  not  exceed  14  feet  by  6  feet. 
It  is  not  flammable  ;  it  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  and  is  poisonous  to  vermin.  The  fibrous 
slab  is  easily  worked,  although  equal  in  density 
to  the  hardest  woods  ;  and  it  can  readily  be 
adapted,  where  bending  is  necessary,  to  any  form 
required  by  the  cabinet-maker  or  joiner.  It  may 
be  used  for  circular  joiner's  work,  spherical,  ogee, 
elliptical,  and  other  shapes,  and  also  for  the  bases 
of  veneers  for  tables,  desks,  and  all  other  cabinet 
works  ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  always 
ready  for  immediate  use,  superseding  the  expense 
and  risk  of  keeping  large  stores  of  seasoned 
timber  for  cabinet,  joiners',  and  carpenters; 
work.  The  fibrous  slab  is  applicable  for  large 
panels,  ceilings,  floors,  and  partitions  of  theatres, 
assembly  and  concert  rooms,  public  halls,  gov- 
ernment and  other  public  offices,  hotels,  and  other 
houses,  warehouses,  counting-houses,  shops,  and 
railway  carriages  ;  and  also  for  interior  fittings 
of  ships — viz.,  panels,  bulk-heads,  partitions  of 
cabins,  floors,  and  ceilings ;  the  property  of  being 
uninflammable  will  render  it  incalculably  supe. 
rior  to  any  other  material,  and  its  being  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  it  is  admirably  adapted,  and 
has  already  been  used,  for  cross  bulk-heads  be- 
tween engine  and  boiler  rooms,  and  coal  and 
cargo  spaces  ;  it  must,  therefore,  secure  a  very 
large  consumption  in  ships  of  every  class,  and 
more  especially  in  large  steam-vessels  for  pas- 
sengers. Amongst  other  properties,  it  is  valu- 
able as  a  coating  for  every  description  of  steam 
boilers,  as  jackets  for  steam  cylinders,  pipes,  &c., 
superior  to  any  material  now  in  use,  and  for 
powder-magazines,  or  lining  the  same,  in  ships 
of  war." 

Papier-Mache  has  been  recommended  as  a  ma- 
terial for  cameras,  mountings  of  lenses,  trays, 
baths,  &c.  We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found 
to  answer  for  any  of  these  purposes.  For  ca- 
meras and  dark  slides  there  is  nothing  like  hard 
wood — Teak  or  Spanish  mahogany,  French-pol- 
ished. We  advise  our  readers  to  have  nothing 
to  say  to  deal  cameras  ;  there  is  no  greater 
absurdity.  We  have  had  a  score  of  deal  cameras 
made  by  the  best  workmen  and  they  all  proved 
worthless.  They  split  and  warp  and  let  in  the 
light,  and  are  good  for  nothing — besides  being 
heavier  than  mahogany  of  equal  strength.  As 
for  the  mounting  of  lenses  there  is  notiiing  like 
brass  -so  strong,  light,  and  accurate.  Half  the 
battle  is  in  the  mounting  of  a  lens.  Some  years 
ago  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Ross  and  innocently  aslicd 
him  if  he  would  supply  us  with  a  portrait  lens 
unmounted.     Of   course   he   declined — knowing 


the  importance  of  the  mounting,  and  having 
before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  a  ricketty  mounting, 
and  lenses  dropped  loosely  into  their  cell.  As 
for  trays  and  baths  Papier  Mache  won't  do.  Wo 
have  seen  some  of  Mr.  Raven's  all  to  pieces  with 
the  solutions.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  nothing 
like  the  good  old  mahogany,  brass,  and  gutta- 
percl  a  or  gla^s,  for  photographic  apparatus  ; — 
at  least  nothing  better  known  at  present.  Deal 
and  Papier  Mache  may  do  for  the  writers  of 
articles,  but  not  for  sensible  practical  men. — 
The  money  and  time  that  some  photographers 
waste  in  trying  to  cobble  up  cheap  aj  p  iratus  for 
themselves  is  a  grief  to  think  of,  Our  advice  is, 
if  you  want  a  really  cheap  and  useful  article,  go 
to  the  best  firms  and  pay  the  fair  price  they  ask 
for  it.  The  only  wonder  is  that  with  wages  at 
SsfGd.  per  day,  and  bad  debts,  and  long  credit, 
things  can  be  made  so  cheap  as  they  are.  The 
other  day  we  wanted  a  copying  camera  3-ft.  long, 
for  plates  10-ins.  square.  The  dark  slide  and 
ground  glass  we  already  had,  and  all  that  was 
wanted  was  a  sliding  box.  How  easy  to  have 
had  this  made  of  deal.  But  we  have  had  enough 
of  deal,  so  we  gave  the  order  to  Messrs.  Home 
and  Thornthwaite  for  the  right  thing.  Only 
yesterday  a  friend  called,  with  whom  we  are 
continually  expostulating  on  the  folly  of  cob- 
bling. This  gentleman  makes  his  own  gutta- 
percha baths.  Among  other  mishaps  which  he 
had  to  relate  he  described  how  that  very  morn- 
ing he  had  lost  a  quart  of  nitrate  bath  through 
a  leak  in  the  gutta-percha.  We  have  no  pity 
for  these  "  Amateur  Mechanics,"  and  can  only 
laugh  when  they  have  to  pay  the  piper. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  evenings  are  now  drawing  in  fast,  and 
Mr.  Moule  is  again  on  the  qui  vive  with  his  Pho- 
TOGEN,  an  apparatus  by  which  photographers 
are  enabled  to  take  portraits  at  night.  This  ap- 
paratus appears  to  answer  admirably.  When 
it  first  came  out  we  were  sceptical,  but  our 
scepticism  has  now  yielded  to  the  convincing 
evidence  of  facts.  In  the  hands  of  a  clever 
photographer  results  may  be  obtained  by  arti- 
ficial light  which  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  light  of  day.  We  have 
before  us  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Mansell,  (the  well 
known  amateur  photographer,  of  Guernsey,  who 
has  contribued  several  interesting  articles  to  the 
Photographic  Journal  at  various  times)  taken 
by  M.  Gamier,  of  Guernsey,  and  this  portrait  is 
not  only  remarkable  as  having  been  taken  at 
night,  but  it  is  so  admirable  in  half-tone,  pose, 
expression,  and  vigor,  that  it  would  do  credit  to 
any  photographer  who  had  taken  it  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  In  short  nothing  could  be  better. — 
But  no  doubt  much  clever  management  of  the  light 
is  required,  and  a  bungler  would  never  succeed 
with  the  process.  Photography  at  Night  opens 
a  wide  field  for  the  intelligent  operator,  and  to 
his  notice  we  can  confidently  recommend  Mr. 
Moule's  process  from  the  specimens  which  we 
have  seen  of  it.  Portraits  taken  in  this  way, 
although  admirable  in  half  tone,  have  a  sharp- 
ness and  clearness  about  them  which  renders 
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JU  them  particularly  Buitable  for  enlarging  pur- 
poses, because  in  the  operation  of  enlarging, 
the  hardness  of  the  outlines  is  softened  down  at 
the  same  time  that  the  half  tone  and  vigor  are 

preserved. 


From  Photographic  2foies. 

SYMMETRICAL  TRIPLET  LE.\S. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  has  re- 
cently appointed  a  Committee  to  determine  by 
rigorous  experiments  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  various  lenses,  "  Orthographic,"  "  Ortho- 
scopic,''  "  Caloscopic,"  "  Apiauatic,"  &c.,  now  in 
the  market.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  t^t 
none  of  the  above  have  satislied  completely  the 
rigorous  test  to  which  they  were  submitted  ;  aud 
that  the  only  lens  which  came  fully  up  to  the 
mark  was  "  Sutton's  Symmetrical  Triplet."  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  published  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Photographic  Journal, 
(the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society),  and 
Mr.  Taylor  has  promised  us  a  separate  commu- 
nication from  him  ou  the  subject.  The  result  is 
only  such  as  we  conlidently  expected,  for  we 
have  already  demonstrated  that  the  Symmetrical 
Tripilet  is  the  only  possible  combination  by 
which  Distortion  can  be  cornpletdy  got  rid  of. — 
There  is  no  secret  in  the  construction  of  this  lens, 
nor  has  a  patent  been  taken  out  for  it ;  we  hope 
therefore  before  long  to  see  it  in  general  use. 
The  best  form  is  not  that  which  was  originally 
given  in  the  Photographic  Journal ; — but  the 
subject  is  too  important  for  a  mere  passing  no- 
tice, and  we  intend  in  an  early  number  to  discuss 
it  at  considerable  length.  The  entire  merit  of 
the  construction  consists  in  its  symmetry,  and 
therefore  no  unsymmetrical  combination  bears 
the  slightest  analogy  to  it  in  theory,  nor  can 
any  unsymmetrical  combination  fultill  the  same 
conditions.  Photography  has  now  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  of  excellence  that  nothing  but  a  lens 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  distortion  should  be 
tolerated,  now  that  such  an  instrument  can  really 
be  had.  The  Symmetrical  Triplet  is  far  superior 
to  any  existing  lens  for  taking  architectural  sub- 
jects, or  for  copying  purposes. 

We  have  been  during  the  last  few  months  en- 
gaged at  intervals  with  the  theory  of  a  new  por- 
trait lens,  in  which  Distoition  is  corrected  and 
the  whole  picture  equally  illuminated, — the  back 
lens  being  larger  than  the  front  one.  When  the 
necessary  calculations  are  completed  a  trial  will 
be  made  and  the  result  published.  The  thing 
promises  well,  but  we  can  only  say  respecting  it 
at  present  that  the  combination  is  totally  unlike 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  Symmetrical  Triplet  is  the  only  lens 
which  gives  au  image  entirely  free  from  distor- 
tion, if  placed  directly  belore  a  shop  window 
the  window  bars  are  absolutely  straight  in  every 
part  of  the  image,  aud  the  window  panes  every- 
where exactly  the  same  size  ;  no  matter  how 
wide  a  field  of  view  is  included.  In  deliuition 
the  Symmetrical  Triplet,  when  used  with  full 
aperture,  is  equal  to  the  portrait  lens  ; — all 
spherical  aberration  being  corrected,  bccau.se  the 
positive  aberration  of  the  two  convex  lenses  is 
counteracted  by  the  negative  aberration  of  the 


concave  lens.  In  definition  the  Triplet  is  there- 
fore not  surpassed  by  any  existing  instrument. 
Add  to  this  that  the  equality  of  illumination 
over  the  whole  field  is  perfect ;  there  being  abso- 
lutely as  much. light  at  the  extreme  corner  as  in 
the  centre  of  the  field. 

All  these  statements  will  be  rigorously  demon- 
strated in  an  article  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
and  which  will  be  published  in  this  Journal  very 
shortly.  We  know  of  no  practical  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  Triplet,  and  believe  it  to  be  by  far 
the  best  view-lens  yet  constructed,  possessing  as 
it  does  all  the  good  optical  qualities  of  other 
lenses,  together  with  that  inestimable  one  which 
they  do  not  possess,  of  being  totally  free  from 
distortion. 

In  consequence  of  the  favorable  report  passed 
upon  the  Triplet  by  a  Committee  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Scotland,  we  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Goddard  to  manufacture  the  instrument 
for  us  for  sale,  and  it  can  now  be  obtained  at  the 
same  price  as  an  equivalent   single   view-lens. 

Being  auxious  that  the  good  qualities  of  this 
new  lens  should  be  fully  established,  and  that  it 
should  come  into  general  use,  we  have  addi'essed 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Diamond  informing  him  that  if 
the  Photographic  Society  should  thiuk  fit  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  to  investigate  this  sulject  we 
will  luruish  them  with  a  Triplet  of  any  focal 
length  that  may  be  thought  advisable.  Should 
tiie  proposition  be  decliued  we  shall  address  a 
similar  one  to  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
and  there  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  favorably 
received. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  question  of  the 
fading  of  photographs  is  that  of  getting  a  lens 
which  shall  be  perfectly  free  from  distortion. 
That  difficulty  has  now  been  completely  solved. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  when  a  thing  is 
right,  it  is  often  very  rigjit,  and  unexpectedly 
right  in  many  ways.  This  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature — and  it  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
Symmetrical  Triplet.  Here  we  have  not  only 
the  remedy  for  distortion,  but  unexpectedly  and 
accidentally  as  it  were  brilliant  definition  and 
equality  of  illumination  into  the  bargain.  Truth 
and  symmetry  seem  to  go  haid  in  hand. 


CURIOUS   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  French  Photograph- 
ic Society  Dr.  Valtier  mentioned  the  following 
curious  circumstance  which  had  occurred  to  him 
— A  positive  print,  taken  in  the  usual  way,  and 
not  fixed,  having  been  left  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact with  several  sheets  of  sensitive  nitrated 
paper,  laid  one  upon  the  other,  he  observed  with 
astonishment  that  an  image  was  impressed,  with 
diminishing  intensity,  not  only  upon  the  upper 
sheet  which  was  in  contact  with  the  print  but  al- 
so upon  several  of  the  sheets  which  were  beneath. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  still  more  curious  circum- 
stance which  we  observed  some  time  ago  when 
taking  some  calotype  negatives  in  company  with 
Mr.  Bedford.  Three  shi  ets  of  iodized  paper 
were  taken  from  a  portfolio  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  in  contact,  and  where,  against  the 
outer  one,  the  riglit-angled  corner  of  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  had  been  closely  pressed  so  that  the 
corner  of  the  cardboard  came  near  the  middle  of 


the  iodized  paper.  These  iodized  papers,  which 
when  in  the  portfolio  were  insensive  to  light  were 
excited  and  exposed.  On  developing  the  negative 
the  image  of  the  oorner  of  the  cardboard  was  clear- 
ly perceptible  upon  all  of  them,  although  the 
outer  sheet  only  had  been  in  contact  with  it. 
Photographers  should  always  take  a  note  of  any 
remarkable  circumstance,  inexplicable  at  the 
time,  which  occurs  to  them.  They  would  soon 
fill  their  note  book  ;  and  possibly  years  after 
these  notes  would  be  valuable  in  confirming  the 
evidence  of  others  on  the  same  points.  Mr. 
Woodward  mentioned  a  curious  circumstance 
which  occurred  to  an  artist  friend  of  his  at  Balti- 
more (Mr.  Henry  McCann,)  who  uses  the  Solar 
Camera.  He  once  placed  a  negative  in  the  cam- 
era to  be  copied,  and  did  not  observe  that  there 
was  also  another  negative  in  the  camera  between 
it  and  the  lens,  the  image  of  which  was  of  course 
entirely  out  of  focus.  The  exposure  was  unusual- 
ly long,  but  a  good  print  was  obtained  from  the 
second  negative  inserted,  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  operator  was  of  course  great  when  he  dis- 
covered that  this  print  had  been  taken  from  one 
negative  through  another.  If  our  readers  will 
take  any  negative  which  is  perfectly  transparent 
in  the  lights,  and  lay  it  in  contact  with  the  object 
glass  of  a  telescope^  no  indication  of  the  nega- 
tive will  be  perceived  on  looking  through  the  tel- 
escope, but  the  distant  objects  will  be  seen  as 
clearly  as  before.  Or  if  the  negative  be  placed 
in  contact  with  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  com- 
bination, no  indication  of  it  will  be  perceived 
upon  the  ground  glass,  but  the  image  of  distant 
objects  will  be  the  same  as  before  only  rather  less 
illuminated. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  M.  Girard  made  the  following 
communication  ;— "  Every  photographer  must 
have  been  strnck  with  the  curious  phenomenon 
which  positive  prints  present  on  removing  them 
from  the  pressure  frame,  and  immers- 
ing them  in  the  fixing  bath.  Ihe  voilet  tint  of 
the  print  is  immediately  changed  into  red,  which 
is  more  or  less  feeble.  This  circumstance  h;is 
been  hitherto  explained  by  the  supposed  decom- 
position of  a  sub-chloride  of  silver  in  the  print. 
But  that  theory  having  been  repudiated  by  M.  M. 
Davanne  and  Girard,  they  are  compelled  to  ofler 
some  other  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

''  In  the  course  of  their  experiments  they  con- 
stantly observed  the  red  color  produced  by  the 
combination  of  reduced  nitrate  with  organic 
matter  ;  and  reflecting  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
fixing  agents  employed  they  remarked  hat  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  ammonia,  cyanide,  &c.,  all  pos- 
sess an  alakine  reaction.  ut  every  one  knows 
that  alaklnes  have  the  property  of  swelling  or 
producing  a  sort  of  imperfect  solution  of  sub- 
stances used  in  sizing  papers,  particularly  starch. 
Hence  it  appeared  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
when  the  print  was  immersed  in  hypo,  the  latter 
acted  upon  ihe  size  by  its  alakine  reaction,  and 
caused  it  to  swell,  or  begin  to  dissolve,  so  as  to 
render  it  apt  to  combine  with  the  reduced  nitrate, 
which  it  could  not  do  before  when  it  existed  in 
the  solid  state. 

"  If  this  hypothesis  be  correct  it  is  easy  to  es- 
tablish it  by  a  fact.     The  steam  of  boil  ng  water 
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6ure  work.  What  does  it  matter  in  takinj^  views  \t^ 
whether  the  exposure  is  long  or  thort.  Stereo.  '' 
fcopic  negatives  should  be  taken  iu  a  twain-lena 
camera  ; — and  in  other  views  if  figures  move  elc 
them  move  off  altogether.  Pliotographers  fre- 
quently spoil  good  pictures  by  tin;  injudicious 
introduction  of  figures.  If  figures  cannot  be 
taken  instantaneously,  and  in  unconscious  and 
natural  attitudes,  better  leave  them  out.  There 
is  no  greater  abomination  in  a  picture  than  to 
see  a  figure,  fresh  from  Regent  Street,  fixed  in 
some  rigid  attitude,  staring  at  the  lens,  and  with 
chalky  face  and  hands,  and  a  triangular  patch  of 
white  shirt-front  under  the  chin,  and  a  quantity 
of  snow  on  the  top  of  the  hat  and  boots.  A 
thing  of  this  sort  is  a  horror  which  cannot  be  too 
emjihatically  condemned.  And  yet  one  sees  such 
figures  continually  in  photogriiplis  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, or  the  Roman  Ruins,  or  the  Passes  of  the 
Alps. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Leicester, 
observed  in  a  letter  to  us  that  an  amateur  in 
Leicester  had  worked  out  a  new  dry  process,  with 
stereo  plates,  exposure  in  sunshine  20  or  30  sec- 
ondsi  The  plates  are  said  to  require  no  prepar- 
ation beyond  that  of  washing  off  the  free  nitrate, 
and  the  results  are  pronounced  "  wonderful  for 
beauty,  detail,  and  softness."  In  a  recent  letter 
from  Dr.  Hill  Norris  he  speaks  of  an  instantane- 
ous process  upon  dry  plates  which  he  has  brought 
to  something  near  perfection,  and  of  which  we 
are  to  hear  more  shortly. 


is  a  substance  incapable  of  effecting  chemical  de- 
composition of  ihe  salts  in  the  print,  but  never- 
theless capable  of  causing  the  size  to  swell  or 
panially  dissolve,  in  the  same  way  a  an  ala  ali. 
We  ought  then,  by  exposing  to  the  vapor  of  boil- 
ing water,  a  voilet  colored  print  made  upon  starch- 
ed paper,  to  see  it  immediately  take  the  red  tone 
which  it  would  acquire  on  being  immersed  iu 
solution  of  hypo.  And  on  the  other  hand  the 
same  proof  immersed  in  cold  water  ought  not  to 
have  its  color  changed,  since  cold  water  does  not 
cause  starch  to  swell  preceptibly. 

"  Experiment  proves  the  reality  of  these  facts. 
If  a  print  upon  paper  sized  with  starch  is  on  re- 
moval from  the  pressure  frame  put  in  cold  water 
no  change  of  tint  is  perceived  ;  but  it  becomes  red 
if  immersed  in  boiling  water,  or  exposed  to  the 
action  of  steam. 

"  Besides,  all  salts  having  an  alkaline  reaction, 
such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  borate  of  soda  &c.,  act 
in  the  same  way  as  fixing  agents,  although  with 
less  energy. 


Burnt-in  Photography  ;    Jottings  &c. 

Mr.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  has  favored  us  with 
the  following  interesting  letter : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Now  for  a  few  experiences  in  onr 
charming  art. 

"  The  Burning-in  process  I  have  at  last  made 
simple  and  practical  to  all. 

"  Take  an  ordinary  glass  positive  upon  purple 
glass.  Lay  over  it  a  coating  of  flux.  Pass  it 
through  a  common  Are,  between  two  pieces  of 
flat  iron,  with  some  lime  or  whiting  upon  the 
bottom  plate.  When  the  flux  becomes  glazed 
the  work  is  done,  and  the  plate  may  be  allowed 
to  cool. 

"  Flux  had  better  be  bought,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  properly  without  proper  machinery 
to  grind  it ;  and  it  might  easily  be  sold  by  Pho- 
tographic dealers  at  a  moderate  cost. 

'•  I  will  now  change  my  subject  into  jottings  of 
three  days'  excursion  during  this  season  (not 
consecutive  days),  and  endeavor  to  make  them 
as  plain  as  possible.  My  first  day,  I  went  to 
Llangollen,  and  thence  to  Vale  of  Cruce's  Abbey, 
returning  by  Chirk.  I  exposed  11  plates  (Fotber- 
gill's)  in  skirmishing  order,  and  found  when  I 
got  home  they  were  everything  I  could  wish  ; — 
found  one  of  the  plates  difficult  to  pass  from 
transferring  box  into  slide  and  resolved  always 
to  try  the  glasses  before  collodionizing ; — saw 
slight  symptoms  of  small  holes,  found  that  arose 
from  the  transferring  box  not  being  dusted  out 
before  the  plates  were  put  into  it.  I  also  deter- 
mined to  put  a  spring  catch  upon  my  box  to  pre- 
vent the  curious  peeping  into  it. 

''  My  second  day's  trip  was  up  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd.  I  took  th»  train  to  Rhuddlan,  found  a 
very  intelligent  old  man  and  went  with  him  to 
Bee  some  carved  figures  that  were  built  up  in  a 
cow-house,  and  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Monastery  in  connection  with  Rhuddlan  Castle. 
a  fine  old  ruin  on  the  bank.-s  of  the  river  Choyd. 
The  first  figure  was  a  Knight  with  battle  axe, 
minus  his  head  and  feet ;  the  second  was  in  much 
better  preservation,  being  the  full  length  figure 
of  an  Archbishop,  with  crozier  and  inscr'ption 
around  the  figure,  including  date  of  burial,  which 
I  quite  forget  at  present.    With  the  exception  of 
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a  crack  across,  it  is  a  very  fine  specimen  :  the 
third  was  evidently  a  soldier,  if  I  might  judge 
from  the  fact  of  a  sword  being  carved  under  a 
Maltese  cross  ;  the  fourth  was  a  very  fine  speci- 
men, being  ornamented  in  the  early  style,  but 
the  writing  had  got  obliterated  through  being 
used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  hay  loft.  We  after- 
wards found  the  piece  of  a  lion,  carved  on  gran- 
ite, in  the  garden,  without  any  writing  upon  it. 
My  stereo  camera  was  unsuited  to  copy  such 
things,  but  any  archsological  photographer  go- 
ing that  way  would  find  them  very  interesting. 
and  with  a  copying  Camera  might  be  taken  and 
examined  by  some  learned  antiquary.  I  took  4 
views  of  the  Castle  exterior  and  interior,  and 
proceeded  by  next  train  to  Denbigh.  This  Castle 
stands  on  a  very  high  eminence,  and  commands 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  entire  Vale  ;  the 
ruin  is  very  fair  ;  the  entrance  is  by  far  the  best 
— but  unfortunately  it  looks  to  the  East,  and 
can  only  be  taken  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
in  the  evening.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of 
being  there  at  2  o'clock,  I  took  two  impressions 
in  strong  shadow  ;  giving  them  3  and  5  minutes, 
and  succeeded  ;  my  general  exposure  on  a  sun- 
light subject  was  from  45  to  90  seconds.  I  took 
nine  negatives  in  all,  and  found  them  satisfactory; 
in  some  a  slight  marbling  in  the  shies,  which  I 
afterwards  got  over  by  giving  the  glass  a  coat- 
ing of  thin  albumen  before  collodionizing. 

•'  My  third  day  was  Conway,  and  one  of  the 
finest  ruins  in  Wales, — in  fact  it  might  have  been 
ordered  and  expressly  built  for  Photographers. 
The  Chain  Bridge  and  Railway  Viaduct,  with 
old  Castle  Towers,  are  perfectly  unique  in  their 
way,  and  make  an  exquisite  picture.  I  found 
the  Visitors  very  courteous  and  ready  to  assist 
me  in  placing  my  camera  in  every  position  I 
wished,  without  attempting  to  stare  into  the 
lenses.  My  results  were  all  I  could  wish,  except 
one,  which  exhibited  slight  streaks  of  light  from 
the  bottom  of  the  picture.  This  is  caused  by 
the  sun's  rays  getting  down  between  the  shutter 
and  the  slide.  The  cloth  carefully  placed  over 
the  camera  while  lifting  the  shutter  will  com- 
pletely cure  that  evil.  Here  I  met  a  lady  to 
whom  I  had  taught  the  black  fingered  art,  and 
she  had  taken  12  large  views  (Fothergill's),  with 
unlimited  washing,  both  after  sensitizing  and 
albumenizing,  and  certainly  they  are  quite  equal 
\o  wet  collodion.  Between  limited  and  unlimit- 
ed washing  there  simply  lies  the  question  of 
short  or  long  exposure — say  3  or  6  minutes,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  latter  gives  denser 
pictures,  and  is  more  free  from  stain,  I  had  one 
picture  where  the  contrast  was  strong,  and  I 
tried  to  develop  it  partially,  aud  then  left  it  in 
weak  solution  of  gallic  acid  all  night,  the  result 
being  exceedingly  good.  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend this  plan  in  under  exposed  plates. 

"Liverpool,  Aug.  16."         "J.  A.  Forrest. 

The  Burning-in  process  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. Any  professional  photographer  who 
would  take  it  up  in  earnest  and  could  succeed 
with  it  would  soon  turn  it  to  good  account. — 
We  shall  ce  tainly  fry  it  some  day,  with  Mr.  For- 
rest's help,  and  report  results. 

According  to  our  experience  with  the  Dry  pro- 
cesses, unlimiti  d  washing  of  the  excited  plate  is 
correct,  and  the  opposite  plan  one  likely  to  pro- 
duce stains,  marblings,  and  all  sorts  of  troubles. 
I  Better  give  up  a  little  sensitiveness  and  make 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

CHLORIDE  OF  PALLADIUM. 

We  have  now  made  numerous  experiments 
with  chloride  of  palladium  in  intensifying  feeble 
positives  and  negatives,  and  are  sorry  to  add 
that  the  results  are  not  quite  so  encouraging 
as  they  at  first  appeared.  In  every  case  the  in- 
tensifyer  works  cleau  aud  free  from  stains,  but  it 
does  not  always  produce  the  required  degree  of 
intensity,  although  it  never  fails  in  immediately 
altering  the  color  of  the  image  to  a  black  tint, 
both  by  reflected  and  tran.smUted  light.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  the  thin  metallic  positives  which 
seem  most  to  resist  the  action  of  this  intensi- 
fyer. 

Nevertheless  the  chloride  of  palladium  appears 
to  be  the  best  known  meihod  of  intensifying  a 
collodion  picture,  for  it  neither  stains  the  plate, 
nor  injures  the  fine  detail  of  the  image.  It  is  an 
interesting  experiment  to  compare  its  action  with 
that  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  When  first  appli- 
ed both  salts  appear  to  act  in  the  same  way  in 
blackening  and  inteusifying  the  image,  but  af^er 
a  few  seconds  the  image  is  whitened  by  the  cor- 
rosive snblimate,  while  it  undergoes  little  or  no 
further  change  under  the  action  of  the  palladium. 
The  parts  whitemd  by  calomel  are  dense  by 
transmitted  light,  but  more  particularly  at  the 
edges  of  the  shadow,  which  is  red  iu  the  centre; 
and  this  effect  gives  hardness  and  coarsness  to 
the  intensified  image.  The  application  of  the 
palladium  salt  is  so  far  a  useful  discovery  that 
it  will  no  doubt  sup  r.sede  the  present  methods  of 
intensifying.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
blackness  at  first  produced  appears  to  be  dimin- 
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Ished  by  leaving  the  solution  too  long  upOQ  the 
plate  particularly  when  it  is  strong, 

We  were  in  error  in  our  last  number  in  stating 
tlic  price  of  chloride  of  palladium  too  low, 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule  and  Nicnolson,  arc  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  solution  at  the  rate  of  G 
shillings  per  oz.,  strength  20  grains  to  the  oz. 


FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


Ordinary  Meclini;,  July  15th,  1859. 


At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  some  interesting  matters  were  discussed. 
The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  what  took 
place,  as  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  tho  Society 
for  August : — 

The  PunsioENT  announced  that  the  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Photographs  at  the  Palais  de  I'ln- 
duslrie  would  continue  open  until  the  end  of 
August,  and  that  it  had  been  very  successful. 

A  letter  was  read  from  MM.  Davanne  &  Giuard 
thanking  the  Society  for  the  Gold  Medal  which 
had  been  awarded  to  them  for  their  valuable 
investigations  in  Positive  Printing,  and  express- 
ing an  opinion  that  uniformity  in  the  production 
of  permanent  proofs  would  be  established  by 
their  researches. 

M.  PoiTEViN  exhibited  prints  by  his  various 
processes. 

MM.  Salmon  &  Garnier  exhibited  prints  in 
carbon,  and  proofs  by  various  heliographicpro- 
cesses  upon  metal  and  stone. 

M.  Pretsch  exhibited  a  series  of  prints  and 
plates  obtained  by  his  process  of  Photogalvano- 
gniphy. 

M.  BisRcnTOLD  read  a  note  upon  his  process  of 
Heliographic  engraving. 

M.  AssER,  of  Amsterdam,  read  a  note  upon 
his  process  of  transferring  photographic  proofs 
in  lithographic  ink  from  paper  to  stone  or  metal. 
M.  Lakon  de  Camarsac  described  various 
methods  of  obtaining  photographic  images  burnt 
into  vitrifiable  substances,  or  fixed  in  enamel ; 
and  for  obtaining  pi  ints  upon  paper  in  various 
substances,  particularly  in  carbon. 

[The  communications  of  the  three  last  men- 
tioned gentlemen  are  not  jinserted  in  the  Bulle- 
tin, but  are  promised  for  the  next  number.] 

M.  CiviALE  communicated  the  following  meth- 
od of  reducing  the  time  of  exposure  in  the 
waxed  paper,  albumen,  and  dry  collodion  pro- 
cesses. In  the  case  of  dry  waxed  paper  the 
process  consists  in  immersing  the  print  before 
development  in  the  bath  of  acetonitrate,  and 
tlien  Immediately,  and  without  washing,  in  the 
bath  of  gallic  acid.  And  similarly  in  the  case 
of  albumcnized  or  Dry  Collodion  plates,  which 
are  to  be  immersed  in  the  nitrate  bath  before 
pouring  on  the  developer. 

[Wc  have  frequently  tried  the  above  plan,  and 
in  our  hands  it  does  not  succeed,  for  the  action 
of  the  acid  nitrate  bath  appears  to  destroy  to 
some  extent  the  latent  image,  particularly  in  the 
finer  dotails  of  the  shadows.  Mr.  Fenton  once 
made  the  same  remark,  in  some  conversation  we 
^    had  with  him. — Editor.] 

)  M.  L'AimE  Laborde  described  some  expcri- 
.  ments  he  had  made  with  insolated  paper  in  a 
r.    tube.    His  conclusioa  is  that  Light  is  not  stored 


up  in  the  tube,  as  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  sup- 
poses, but  that  the  effect  is  due  to  an  emanation 
of  a  volatile  acid,  probably  formic  acid,  from 
the  insolated  paper. 

[The  various  theories  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  now  stand  thus  : — Stored 
up  Light,  M.  Niepce  ; — Stored  up  Heat,  Mr. 
Crookt'S  ; — Ozone,  MM.  Bouilhon  &  Sauvage  ; — 
Formic  acid,  M.  L'Abbe  Laborde  ; — Hydrogen 
Gas,  Mr.  Sutton.] 

M.  L'Abbe  Laborde  described  some  experi- 
ments with  lenses,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  best  focus  that  could  be  got  with  a  small 
diaphram  was  not  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
lens  as  when  the  whole  apperture  is  used  ;  for 
in  the  latter  case  the  ground  glass  must  be  put 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  in  the  former  case. 

[This  fact  is  generally  known,  and  has  been 
frequently  stated  in  this  Journal,  in  Replies  to 
Correspondents.  In  every  case  the  diaphram 
must  be  put  in  first  and  the  focusing  done  after- 
wards. To  focus  with  the  full  aperture  first, 
and  tiien  to  put  in  the  diaphram  is  incorrect. — 
Here  is  the  reason  for  it.  The  focus  of  a  bright 
point  is  never  an  exact  point,  but  a  round  disc 
called  the  "  circles  of  aberration-"  No  lens, 
mathematically  speaking,  is  eniirely  free  from 
aberration,  and  the  object  is  to  get  the  circle  of 
abberration,  or  little  disc,  as  small  as  possible. 
Now  the  distance  of  the  "  least  circle  of  aberra- 
tion" from  the  lens  is  not  invariable,  but  depends 
upon  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  is  nearer  to 
the  lens  when  the  apperture  is  large  than  when 
it  is  small.  If  then,  after  having  focassed  with 
the  full  aperture  you  introduce  a  small  diaphram, 
the  focus  will  not  be  the  best  possible  unless  you 
at  the  same  time  put  the  ground  glass  a  little 
further  from  the  lens.  If  the  focus  is  good  with 
a  full  apperture  it  will  also  "  a  fortiori"  be  good 
when  a  small  diaphram  is  inserted,  but  although 
good  it  will  not  be  the  best  possible  unless  you 
put  the  ground  glass  further  from  the  lens  than 
it  was  before. — EDiroB.] 

M.  Bertsch  exhibited  a  double  lens  by  M. 
Voigtlander,  possessing  some  advantages  over 
the  old  make,  chiefly  arising  from  using  glass 
of  diflerent  density  in  the  back  lens.  These  new 
lenses  of  M.  Voigtlandar  have  their  chemical 
and  visual  foci  strictly  coincident. 

[M.  Voigtlander's  old  lenses  are  remarkable 
for  clearness  and  brilliancy  and  freedom  from 
color.  Probably  the  flint  glass  used  was  of  high 
density,  and  by  introducing  a  good  deal  of  ir- 
rationality of  dispersion  the  use  of  this  dense 
glass  may  account  for  the  occasional  w^ant  of 
coincidence  of  the  foci. — Editor.] 

M.  Voigtlander  al.so  exhibited  a  small  ortho- 
scopic  lens  for  stereoscopic  pictures. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Baltimore,  exhibited  his 
Solar  Camera,  and  explained  his  process. 
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TO  CHANGE  COLLODION  POSITIVE  TO  NEGATIVE. 

Make  a  solution  (in  a  ground  stopped  bottle)  of 
two  drachms  of  bi-chloridc  of  mercury,  and  two 
drachms  of  chloride  of  ammonia  in  ten  ounces  of 
water;  mix.  Wash  the  hypo  thoroughly  from 
your  picture,  and  then  pour  some  of  the  fluid 
rapidly  over  it,  and  immediately  wash  it  perfect- 
ly with  water  and  dry. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Sir,— I  would  beg  to  ask  the  favor  of  your 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  reddening  of  the  en- 
closed prints. 

The  proof  was  toned  to  a  good  purple-black  in 
an  old  hypo  bath,  to  which  fresh  gold  had  been 
added.  It  was  pasted  to  the  card  with  paste  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  arseuious  acid.  Some 
prints  were  put  under  slight  pressure  to  prevent 
the  curling  of  the  card  and  therefore  dried  slowly. 
They  became  very  rod,  as  the  enclosed  specimens 
will  show.  Others  were  pasted  on  portions  of  the 
same  card  but  were  allowed  to  dry  freely  ;  others 
were  somewhat  reddened  but  not  so  much  as  the 
first  batch.  Another  lot  of  prints  toned  at  the 
same  time  were  pasted  with  the  same  paste  on  to 
a  different  kind  of  card  and  did  not  become  at  all 
changed. 

"W.  R.  MiLXER. 

"Wakefield. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  circumstance  descri- 
bed above,  but  it  is  worth  making  a  note  of. 

[Ed.P.  N-] 


From  Photographic  J\''otes. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    TENT. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  A''otes  : 

Sir, — I  was  much  pleased  with  the  description 
of  the  tent  mentioned  in  your  last  number  at 
pages  82-3.  I  do  not  however  exactly  understand 
the  yellow  window  therein  ;  you  do  not  say 
whether  the  two  layers  of  calico  forming  the 
window  are  sewn  to  the  tent  on  one  edge  only, 
or  more,  or  all  round,  but  in  this  latter  case  the 
window  could  not  be  opened.  I  shall  feel  obliged 
if  you  explain  more  fully  this  window. 

As  to  a  window  in  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  I 
once  made  one  in  the  bottom  of  a  developing  box 
by  letting  in  a  piece  of  yellow  glass,  and  putting 
melted  .sealing  wax  all  round  the  edges  to  make 
it  light-tight  and  water-tight.  Sealing  wax  is  a 
material  always  at  hand  and  simple  to  use,  and 
in  this  instance  answered  the  purpose  well.  As 
the  light  reflected  from  the  ground  is  not  very 
strong,  one  thickness  of  yellow  glass  was  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  box  chemically  dark. 

When  pouring  on  the  colledion,  and  when  first 
pouring  on  the  developer,  you  want  the  upper 
light  only,  and  not  the  bottom  one.  As  soon  as 
you  see  that  the  developer  has  quite  covered  the 
plate,  the  upper  light  should  be  closed,  or  nearly 
so,  and  the  bottom  one  opened  ;  thusyou  can  car- 
ry on  the  development  and  see  the  intensity  with- 
out pouring  off  and  on  so  frequently.  My  shut- 
ter to  the  lower  light  was  simply  a  piece  of  thin 
tinned  plate  (as  used  for  saucepans)  lying  loose 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  A  common  cork,  stuck 
to  the  middle  of  this,  forms  a  handle  to  push 
it  about  by,  thus  avoiding  making  your  fingers 
dirty  by  touching  the  tin  itself,  which  is  of  course 
wet  with  the  slop  at  the  bottom  of  the  tray. 

Make  this  bottom  window  large  enough,  say  6 
ins.  square  at  least ;  you  can  always  shut  out  the 
light  if  not  wanted,  and  need  not  be  afraid  of 
too  much,  for  it  is  very  faint  after  being  reflected 
from  the  earth  or  from  green  grass.    This  window 
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should  be  at  the  end  furthest  away  from  the  ope- 
rator, so  that  the  centre  of  this  window,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  plate  in  hand  while  developing,  and  the 
operator's  eyes,  are  in  one  straight  line,  or  near 
ly  so. 

I  always  avoid  cameras  or  developing  boxes 
that  require  the  arms  to  be  passed  through 
sleeves ;  when  the  arms  are  in  these  horrid 
sleeves  the  position  is  most  uncomfortable,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  the  pouring  on  the 
collodion  or  trying  to  develop  becomes  a  matter 
of  chance  :  for  small  plates  it  may  do,  but  for 
large  ones  a  certain  amount  of  what  you  may 
call  ledgerdemain,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  while  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position. 

"  SiMONIDES." 

London,  March  21, 1859. 

The  yellow  curtain  is  the  same  size  as  the  back 
of  the  cover  above  the  tray,  and  is  only  fastened 
to  the  black  cover  along  the  upper  edge. 

[Ed.  p.  N.3 


From  Photographic  JVhtes^ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BATHS  FOR  TRAVELING, 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes .' 

Deab,  Sir, — 1  annex  you  the  copy  of  a  letter 
I  received  upon  Glass  Baths,  which  I  think  ad- 
mirably elucidates  the  question.  We  are  making 
this  our  point  to  aim  at,  and  have  great  hopes 
we  will  accomplish  this  desirable  object  within 
a  week  or  two.  I  regret  to  state  that  I  am  unable 
to  give  you  the  name  of  the  writer,  for  he  has 
omitted  to  sign  it,  and  I  am  consequently  de- 
barred from  the  pleasure  of  returning  my  sincere 
thanks  to  its  author, 

J.  A.  FOREEST. 

Liverpool,  March  1,  1859, 

"  The  three  Landscape  lenses  now  in  most  gen- 
eral use  cover  pictures  of  tbe  following  sizes  ; 
12  X  10,  10  X  8,  and  9x7;  below  or  above 
these  sizes  are  not  so  much  used. 

"  As  these  are  the  actual  sizes  of  the  picture, 
it  is  getting  general  with  photographers  to  have 

the  glass  plate  an  inch  larger  each  way,  so  as  to 
allow  a  margin  for  the  rebate  of  the  slides,  the 
thickening  of  the  collodion  film,  and  any  blem- 
ishes at  the  edges;  thus  the  sizes  of  iYi^  plates 
become  13  -f-  11,  11  -f  9,  and  10  +  8. 

"  Very  few  photographers  travel  with  a  glass 
bath,  partly  because  of  the  baths  not  fitting  the 
above  sizes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense weight  and  quantity  of  liquid  they  con- 
tain. A  glass  bath  for  plates  11  -{-  9,  as  now  ob- 
tainable, is  absolutely  made  Ig  in.  clear  width 
BO  as  to  require  nearly  six  pints  of  liquid.  For 
the  stay-at-home  photographer  quantity  and 
weight  are  of  no  importance,  but  they  are  a  bar  to 
travelling  purposes.  Now  to  keep  down  this 
quantity  of  liquid  the  baths  should  be  made  as 
first  brought  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Scott  Archer, 
and  it  will  be  quite  sufScient  for  all  purposes  to 
have  them  three^eights  of  an  inch  clear  width  at 
bottom,  and  five-eigths  of  an  inch  clear  width  at 
top ;  thus  made,  a  bath  for  plates  11  -)-  9  would 
require  less  than  two  pints  of  liquid  and  would 
then  become  something  manageable  for  traveling  | 


operators— this  five-eights  of  an  inch  clear  width 
at  top  is  ample,  and  more  than  ample,  for  even 
a  clumsey  operator. 

"  When  the  bath  is  inclined  for  use,  one  edge 
of  the  bath,  at  top,  is  lower  than  the  other,  and 
about  half-an-inch  in  depth  of  bath  is  lost  by 
this  ;  the  step  at  foot  of  the  dipper  entails  a  loss 
of  another  half-inch,  and  to  prevent  overflow  and 
allow  for  waste  of  liquid  on  a  day's  excursion  an- 
other inch  of  depth  should  be  allowed — thus  the 
inside  of  the  bath  should  be  two  inches  deeper 
than  the  longest  side  of  the  plate. 

"  For  the  three  sizes  of  plates  I  have  mentioned, 
the  baths  would  then  be,  by  the  inside  measure- 
ment, 

"  No.  1 — llj-ins.  wide  -|-  15-ins.  deep  -|-  |-in. 
wide  at  top  and  g-in.  wide  at  bottom.  No.  2—9^ 
ins.  wide  -|-  13-ins.  deep  -f-  |-ins.  wide  at  top  and 
f-ins.  wide  at  bottom  No.  3 — 8^  ins.  wide  -f-  12 
ins.  deep  -f-  f  iiSi  wide  at  top  and  |-in.  wide  at 
bottom.  No.  4—5  ins.  wide  -f  91  ins.  deep  -f-  f 
'in.  wide  at  top  and  §  in.  wide  at  bottom. 

"The  tops  to  be  ground  level  so  as  to  be  fitted 
With  water  tight  covers,  if  required. 

The  dippers  should  be  made  of  glass,  with  the 
top  end  so  pointed  as  to  lay  cornerways  in  the 
bath  with  the  cover  on. 

"  By  this  means  everything  packs  up  quite  se- 
curely and  the  trifle  of  shake  is  not  suflScient  to 
break  either  bath  or  dipper  in  traveling. 

"  The  best  case  for  a  glass  bath  is  not  wood, 
or  metal,  or  cork,  but  gutta-percha,  wrapped 
round  while  hot  so  as  to  cover  the  glass  all  over 
adding  a  thick  band  round  the  top  for  the  clamps 
to  pull  against.  Should  the  bath  fall  down  and 
crack,  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  before,  for  there 
being  no  space  between  the  glass  and  the  gutta- 
percha the  liquid  cannot  escape,  but  a  glass  bath 
simply  dropped  into  a  wooden  or  gutta-percha 
one  is  useless  if  cracked  for  then  away  goes  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  solution. 

"  The  India  rubber  of  the  bath  cover  must  not 
be  vulcanized — the  sulphur  comes  off  in  the  bath, 
and  does  much  mischief." 


DEVELOPER  FOR  POSITIVES. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  find  on  looking  over  your  Notes 
that  there  seems  an  interest  in  a  developing  so- 
lution for  positive  work.  I  have  used  one  for 
several  years  in  winter,  and  I  am  sure  if  my  breth- 
ren of  the  camera  will  try  it  and  give  it  fair  play 
the  best  results  will  be  produced  from  it,  and  1 
can  say  safely,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  if 
all  your  chemicals  are  corrected  accordingly,  the 
best  and  finest  pictures  have  been  got  by  sulphu- 
ric acid  with  developer,  for  positives.  My  form- 
ula runs  thus : — 

Iron 15  to  20  grains. 

Distilled  water 1  oz. 

I  make  up  20  ozs.  at  once,  then  add,  when  dis- 
solved, 

Glacial  acetic  acid 18  drops. 

Sulphuric  acid 8  drops. 

Alcohol 2  drachms. 

or  more  if  it  will  not  flow.  Now  I  can  assure  par- 
ties using  this  developer  that  I  can  develop  a  pic- 
ture, if  correctly  exposed,  in  about  ten  seconds ; 


and  if  not  out  I  would  ask  them  to  refuse  the  pic- 
ture and  try  again. 

I  always  use  an  Iron  developer  for  my  nega- 
tives, for  I  find  I  get  them  not  only  quicker  but 
with  a  more  pleasing  expression. 

The  collodion  employed  must  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bromide  trr  give  effect ;  also  the  bath 
must  be  perfectly  neutral. 

For  negatives  the  formula  runs  thus  : — 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 15  grs. 

Water l  oz. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 10  minims. 

Sulphuric  acid 5     " 

Add  to  20  ozs.  of  this  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  al- 
cohol to  cause  it  to  flow.  I  then  take  the  usual 
plan  suggested.  After  fixing,  wash  well ;  then 
intensify  the  negative  with  pyro-gallic  and  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Another  important  matter  I  have  to  bring  be- 
fore the  fraternity;  that  is  M.  Derogy's  lenses. 
I  can  safely  say  they  are  the  cheapest  and  best 
lenses  offered  for  sale.  I  have  a  pair  of  \  plate 
lenses  for  stereoscopic  work,  and  must  give  them 
their  due  credit.  They  are  of  double  combination 
and  require  f  in.  stop,  and  then  can  work  for 
landscapes  as  well  as  portraits.  Parties  getting 
these  lenses  will  find  they  deserve  the  praise 
given  them. 

H.  Brunton. 
Limerick. 


From  Photographic  JVotet. 
MOUNTING  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 


In  former  articles  under  the  above  heading  I 
have  shewn  how  to  take  and  print  stereoscopic 
pictures.  It  now  only  remains  to  discuss  the 
proper  mode  of  mounting  them. 

There  are  two  ways  of  mounting  a  positive 
print  upon  cardboard.  One  is  to  apply  starch  to 
the  back  of  the  print,  lay  it  upon  the  cardboard, 
press  it  into  a  close  contact,  and  put  it  under 
strong  pressure  to  dry.  The  other  plan  is,  first 
to  damp  the  cardboard,  then  to  stick  the  print  to 
it  as  before,  then  to  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  last- 
ly to  put  it  under  pressure.  The  latter  plan  is 
the  best,  because  in  the  former  case  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  cardboard  to  lie  flat,  for  the  wet  print 
shrinks  on  drying  and  draws  the  cardboard  into 
puckers. 

But  in  mounting  stereoscopic  prints  something 
more  is  required  than  merely  sticking  them  to  a 
piece  of  cardboard  at  an  arbitary  distance  apart. 
There  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  in  mounting 
them.  When  the  prints  are  properly  mounted 
and  viewed  through  a  properly  constructed  stere- 
oscope, the  effect  of  natural  size  and  distance  is 
realized ;  but  when  the  prints  are  imperfectly 
mounted  and  viewed  through  an  imperfectly 
constructed  stereoscope  the  effect  of  natural  size 
and  distance  is  not  realized,  but  in  place  of  it  the 
objects  appear  to  be  of  a  very  diminutive  size,  and 
to  be  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
spectator. 

I  have  explained  in  an  elaborate  article  in  No. 
30  of  this  Journal,  the  true  theory  of  the  Lenticu- 
lar Stereoscope.  My  conclusion  is  that  entire 
lenses  should  be  used  in  the  stereoscope, — that 
these  should  be  placed  2J-in8.  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre,— and  that  the  central  point  of  each  picture 
(that  is  the  point  at  which  the  axis  of  the  came- 
ra cuts  it)  should  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lens  through  which  it  is  viewed.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  only  one  other  person 
in  the  world  who  has  publicly  admitted  this  prin- 
ciple,— and  that  other  person  is  Mr.  Claudet,  the 
well-known  photographer.  In  a  recent  reply  of 
his  to  M.  Hermagis,  which  was  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Claudet  has  correctly  explained  the  theory  of 
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using  entire  lenseB  in  the  stereoscope,  placed 
2J-inB.  from  centre  to  centre, — and  has  shewn  the 
fallacy  of  the  Brewsterian  stereoscope  in  which 
semi-lenses,  or  the  excentrical  prismatic  portions 
of  lenses  are  used.  As  long  ago  as  1855,  M. 
Claudet  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  a 
Stereoscope  having  entire  lenses  mounted  2i-ins. 
from  centre  to  centre, — and  the  stereoscopes 
which  he  now  supplies  with  his  portraits  are 
made  on  this  principle,  and  may  be  seen  at  his 
Establishment  in  Regent  Street.  So  that  theory 
and  practice  agree  completely 

But  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  considered  dog- 
matical,—and  as  perhaps  my  readers  may  not 
possess  a  perfectly  constructed  Ktereoscope  with 
entire  lenses, — I  will  describe  both  the  right  and 
the  wrong  way  of  mounting  stereoscopic  prints, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  choose  between  truth  and 
error. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  seperate  the 
pair  of  pictures,  and  trim  the  edges  of  each 
print.  It  is  necessary  to  seperate  the  prints  and 
reverse  them,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the  picture 
from  the  left  station  would  be  presented  to  the 
right  eye  in  the  stereoscope,  and  conversely, 
which  would  produce  a  psuedoscopic  effect. 

If  the  pictures  are  trimmed  to  3  ins.  square  and 
mounted  with  their  edges  almost  in  contact,  they 
may  be  viewed  through  the  prismatic  excentrical 
portions  of  lenses  with  which  the  common  ster- 
escopes  are  fitted,  and  the  effect  will  be  that  of  a 
little  model  of  the  objects,  placed  so  near  the 
spectator  that  he  could  touch  it  with  a  yard 
measure.  If  in  addition  to  this  absurdity  there 
be  no  objects  in  the  other  picture  in  a  sort  of 
transparent  and  ghostly  way,  an  utter  confusion 
will  be  the  result.  For  no  object  that  does  not 
occur  in  both  pictures  can  be  seen  as  one  solid  in 
the  stereoscope. 

The  proptr  mode  of  mounting  the  pictures  is 
to  trim  them  3  ins.  high  and  2J-  ins.  wide,  and  to 
mount  them  so  that  the  central  points  of  the  pic- 
tures (that  is  th»  points  where  the  axis  of  the 
camera  cuts  them)  are  2\  ins.  apart,  and  conse- 
quently exactly  opposite  to  the  centres  of  the  en- 
tire lenses.  By  this  method,  when  the  lenses  of  the 
stereoscope  are  the  same  focal  length  as  those  of 
the  camera,  the  true  natural  effect  of  size  and 
distance  is  perceived  on  looking  at  the  prints 
through  the  stereoscope. 

But  the  above  plan  involves  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  breadth  of  the  prints,  and  therefoi-e 
of  cutting  out  some  of  the  side  objects.  This 
cannot  be  helped.  But  if  it  is  important  to  in- 
clude those  side  objects,  then  lenses  of  shorter 
focus  must  be  used,  both  in  the  camera  and  in 
the  stereoscope. 

Stereoscopic  prints  upon  thin  albumenized 
paper  may  be  mounted  bo  as  to  be  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  ;  and  then  by  applying  color  to 
the  back  of  the  print  where  lit  is  required,  and 
laying  a  piece  of  tinted  tissue  paper  upon  the 
back,  very  pleasing  effects  may  be  produced. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  color  does 
not  affect  the  photograph  or  disguise  it  in  any 
way,  since  it  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  print— 
which  may  then  be  viewed  either  in  the  usual 
way  by  reflected  light,  or  in  the  manner  described 
by  transmitted  light. 

When  the  Stereoscope  was  first  introduced,  sets 
of  geometrical  diagrams  used  to  be  sold  with  it, 
and  these  figures  wore  formed  by  white  lines  up- 
on a  dead  black  ground,  I  have  always  thought 
that  pictures  for  the  stereoscope  should  be  mount- 
ed upon  dead  bUick  cardboard,  and  not  upon  glazed 
white  or  pale  colored  cardboard. 

The  Editor. 


ON  CERTAIN  PHENOMENA  OF  YISION. 


BY  JAMES  B.  aODDARD. 


The  following  remarks  relate  to  certain  pheno- 
mena connected  with  vision,  of  rather  a  curious 
kind,  tending  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
focal  adjustment  for  horizontal  and  perpendicular 


lines  at  equal  distances  from  the  eye  : — Some  of 
the  facts  are  probably  known  to  careful  observ- 
ers ;  indeed,  above  thirty  years  ago,  a  communi- 
cation by  Prof.  Airy  appeared  in  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Transactions.     My  attention   has 
been  more  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  in 
consequence  of  haying  been  engaged  lately  in 
some  calculations  relating  to  the  form  a  small 
pencil  of  rays  takes  after  oblique  refractions  at 
a  spherical  surface,  the  rays  in  the  primary  plane 
tending  to  a  shorter  focus  than  those  at  right 
angles,  and  the  difference  increasing  as  the  obli- 
quity becomes  greater  ;  my  endeavor  was  parti- 
cularly directed  to  discover,  under  what  circum- 
stances the  confusion  or  separation  of  primary 
and  secondary  foci  for  one  surface  or  lens,  could 
be  compensated  by  another,  and  the  emergent 
pencil  be  brought  to  converge  to  a  point ;  though 
these  enquiries  were  more  immediately  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  correct  views  of  the  photo- 
graphic objective,  yet  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
fusion of  a  pencil  of  rays  being  balanced  by 
another  lens  at  a  certain  obliquity,  suggested  the 
probable  explanation  of  some  remarkable  pheno- 
mena in  relation  to  vision,  as  will  be  presently 
seen.    Near-sighted  persons,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  concave  lenses,  frequently  perceive  objects 
most  clearly  when  the  plane  of  the  lens  is  slanted 
upwards  or  downwards,  and  much  less  so  when 
it  is  merely  moved  right  or  left,  or  in  azimuth  ; 
this    observation  is,   I  believe,  pretty  general, 
though  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  it  holds ; 
prima  facia  we  should  expect  indistinctness  to 
arise  from  putting  the  lens  in  any  position  other- 
wise than  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  but 
practically  the  eye  prefers  a  certain  obliquity,  and 
that  obliquity  in  a  prescribed  plane  ;  taking  this 
case  as  we  find  it,  the  observer  is  looking  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  the  concave  lens,  with  its 
axis  directed  above,  or  below  the  point  of  sight, 
will  have  its  primary  plane  vertical ;  the  diverg- 
ing power  of  the  lens  is  greatest  in  this  plane  ;  it 
therefore  follows  there  must  be  greater  converg- 
ency  in  the  eye  to  be  balanced  than  there  is  in 
the  horizontal  plane.    Another  experiment  may 
be  made  with  a  convex  lens,  8  or  12  ins.  focus. 
Let  it  be  held  so  far  from  the  eye  that  the  inve  rt- 
ed  images  formed  by  the  lens  in  the  ain»  are  dis- 
tinctly observed  by  the  eye  ;  then  let  it  be  inclined 
(not  as  before)  but  right  or  left ;  that  is,  let  the 
lens  face  another  poini  in  the  horizon,  right  or 
left  of  thepoiut  of  sight,  it  will  then  be  noticed 
that  the  images  improve  in  clearness  until  a  cer- 
tain obliquity  is  attained  ;  if  the  convex  lens  is 
merely  slanted  upwards  or  downwards  the  images 
are  confused.    Or  again,  in  examining  the  print 
of  a  book  with  a  convex  reading  glass  it  will  be 
found  the  greatest  distinctness  is   not   attained 
while  the  lens  is  parallel  to  the  page,  but  when  its 
right  or  left  edge  is  made  to  approach  or  recede 
from  it,  and  in  that  position  of  the  lens  its  pri- 
mary plane  is  coincident  with  a  line  of  the  print, 
and  is  virtually  horizontal ;  the  converging  power 
of  the  lens  therefore  being  greatest  in  this  plane 
there  must  be  least  convergency  in  the  eye  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  a  result  equivalent  to  the  form- 
er.   It  is  not  necessary  however  to  use  a  lens  at 
all  to  be  made  acquaiuted  with  this  fact ;  for  it 
appears  if  care  is  taken  in  the  observations,  the 
difference  of  the  focus  of  a  horizontal  line  and 
one  that  is  perpendicular  is  sufiiciently  obvious 


from  direct  experiment ;  the  inference  from  all 
this  is  that  there  is  a  greater  convexity  in  a  per- 
pendicular plane  and  least  in  the  horizontal.  This 
phenomena  will  explain  many  appearances  that 
we  are  familiar  with,  such  as  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  wires  of  a  micrometer  being  seen  in 
different  focus,  an  effect  that  may  sometimes  be 
reduced  by  turning  the  Ramsdenian  power  to  a 
particular  position.  The  circumstance  works  ad- 
vantageously in  the  use  of  a  telescope,  since  if  it 
is  not  fixed  it  permits  the  observer  to  turn  it  on 
its  axis  until  a  position  of  maximum  definition  is 
obtained,  and  thus  make  any  small  incidental  ex- 
centricity  that  may  exist  in  the  telescope  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 


SEW  PRINTINS  PROCESS  WITHOUT  SALTS  OF 
SILVER, 


BT  M.  POITEVIN. 


{From  the  Bulletin  [of  the  French  Photographic 

Society.) 

"  In  a  work  which  M.  Poitevin  intends  shortly 
to  publish,  he  will  show  that  light  acts  chemically 
upon  a  great  number  of  compounds,  even  among 
those  on  which  this  effect  has  not  before  been  ob- 
served, so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  mini- 
mum oxydation — that  is  to  say  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  electro-negative  elements  which  they  con- 
tain. 

"  He  will  now  give  a  photographic  application 
which  follows  from  this,  and  which  yields  positive 
prints  upon  paper  in  which  gallate  of  iron  (com- 
mon writing  ink)  is  the  sole  agent  of  coloration. 

"  Make  two  solutions — one  of  per-chloride  of 
iron,  50  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  water — the  other  of 
nitrate  of  uranium,  50  grs.  to  the  oz.  Mix  them  in 
equal  quantities  by  measure.  Take  good  photo- 
graphic paper,  (the  thin  sort  is  the  best,)  aud 
float  it  for  some  seconds'  upon  common  water  in 
order  to  moisten  the  side  which  is  to  receive 
the  photographic  preparation.  Let  it  drain — 
lay  the  dry  side  upon  a  glass  or  board  a  little 
smaller  than  the  paper — and  pour  upon  the  sur- 
face a  sufOcient  quantity  of  the  mixed  solutions 
to  cover  the  paper,  letting  it  flow  from  corner  to 
corner  by  tilting  the  plate,  then  pour  the  excess 
into  a  measure.  The  mixture  may  be  kept  for 
several  days  in  the  dark  without  decomposing. 

"  The  sheet  thus  prepared  must  be  dried  spon- 
taneously in  the  dark.  When  dry  it  has  a  deep 
yellow  color.  Print  upon  it  through  the  design 
which  you  wish  to  reproduce,  and  which  must  be 
a  positive,  because  the  parts  of  the  paper  which 
are  acted  on  by  light  becomes  white.  A  positive 
print  upon  glass  is  the  best  to  use.  You  can  also 
employ  as  a  matrix  a  positive  print  upon  waxed 
paper,  and  print  by  diffused  light.  The  exposure 
is  from  15  to  20  minutes  in  the  sun,  but  it  varies 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  matrix.  You 
can  always  judge  of  the  time  necessary  by  the 
color  of  the  paper,  which  passes  from  an  intense 
yellow  to  white  under  the  influence  of  light,  and 
this  discoloration  should  penetrate  the  paper. 
The  decolorized  part  is  composed  of  per-cliloride 
of  iron  reduced  to  the  state  of  proto-chloride, 
which  is  not  colored  by  gallic  acid  which  you 
subsequently  employ  to  develope  the  image. 

"  In  order  to  get  a  black  print,  moisten  the 
paper  as  before  with  common  water — let  it  drain 
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— lay  it  upoa  a  plate  or  board — then  pour  over 
it  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  or  pro-gallic 
acid,  10  grs.  to  the  oz.  or  a  concentrated  infusion 
of  galls. 

"  The  gallic  acid  gives,  with  the  per-chloride 
of  iron  not  decomposed  by  light,  a  dark  violet 
color. 

"  Pyro-gallic  acid  gives  a  grey  leaden  color 
resembling  that  of  engravings. 

The  mixture  of  the  two  acids  gives  an  inter- 
mediate tint,  which  can  be  varied  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  mixture, 

"In  order  to  fix  the  print,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  wash  it  in  water  changed  once  or  twice,  to 
sponge  it  and  let  it  dry.  The  color  is  intensified 
by  drying.  Prints  thus  obtained  are  as  docu- 
ments in  common  writing  ink — and  ,the  chemi- 
cals employed  are  cheap.  The  process  there- 
fore offers  the  double  advantage  of  economy 
and  permanency." 

[The  process  seems  to  afford  the  means  of  mul- 
tiplying negatives.  There  is  an  impression  that 
prints  by  Bella's  process  are  not  permanent. 
We  have  seen  several  faded  ones.     Ed.  P.  N.] 
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LIST  OF 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PATENTS, 
Issued  from  January  1, 1858,  to  mat  1, 1859. 

February  2d,  1858. 
For  an  Improvement  in  Plate  frames  for  Photo- 
graphie   Cameras;    W.  &  W.  H.  Lewis,  New 
York. 

Claim — "  The  cut  off  of  opaque  glass,  or  equiv- 
alent material,  in  combination  with  a  suitable 
spring,  by  which  said  cut  off  is  made  to  close  the 
aperture  through  which  the  slide  passes.  Also, 
securing  the  corners  of  glass,  or  equivalent 
material,  into  the  frame  by  means  of  the  rib  and 
groove." 

June  1st,  1858. 

Plate  Holder  for  Photographic  Camera;  Arend 
D.  BoLLENGs,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Ctai'm— The  continuous  glass    lining  of   the 
frame,  constructed  and  fitted  and  secured  in  the 
frame  in  the  manner  specified. 
June  8lh. 

Improved  Heliographic  Instrument  for  taking 
the  Sun's  altitude.     John  Oakes,  New  York  City 

"  The  main  object  of  my  invention  is  to  find 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  when  the  horizon  is  ob- 
scured— but  I  by  no  means  intend  to  confine  its 
application  to  that  condition  ;  as  it  is  obvious 
that  it  can  be  used  as  well  when  the  horizon  is 
visible — but  it  is  under  the  former  condition  that 
it  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  quadrant  and 
sextant.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of 
any  particular  sensitive  preparation  for  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  hemisphere.    But  I 

Claim — The  hollow  hemisphere  having  its  con- 
cave surface  prepared  with  a  sensitive  coating, 
and  having  au  orifice  in  the  centre  of  its  equa- 
torial plane,  through  which  to  admit  the  sun's 
rays,  to  act  upon  the  said  sensitive  coating. 
Also,  the  graduating  plate  with  its  appendages 
combined  with  the  hollow  hemisphere." 

June  29th. 
Machine  for  cleansing  Daguerreotype  Plate*  ; 
Charles  Ketcham,  Pen  Yan.  N.  Y. 


Claim — Cleaners  made  as  specified,  with  the 
projection  as  set  forth  ;  also,  the  means  for  hold- 
ing them  in  position  with  respect  to  each  other, 
and  the  means  for  giving  motion  to  the  cleaners 
when  arranged  as  specified." 

September  7th.  J 

Diaphragm  for  Photographic  Cameras  ;  C.  C. 
Harrison  and  J.  Schnitzir  to  C.  C.  Harrison  ; 
City  of  New  York, 

Claim—"  The  adjustible  ^diaphragm  or  stop, 
composed  of  overlapping  plates  operated  con- 
centrically by  the  ring,  or  its  equivalent,  said 
ring  being  operated  from  the  outside  of  the  tube 
by  means  of  the  lever  or  arm,  or  other  appropri- 
ate device  as  described." 

October  6th. 

Photographic  Baths  ;  Bernard  Hufnaoel,  City 
of  New  York. 

Claim—"  The  construction  of  a  silver  bath 
for  photographic  and  ambrotype  purposes,  made 
out  of  two  plates  of  glass,  with  India-rubber  be- 
tween, and  fastened  together  between  wooden  or 
other  frame  work,  in  the  manner  described." 
October  19th. 

Photographic  Shield  ;  Ebenezer  Gordon,  New 
York  City. 

Claim — "  The  corners  formed  with  two  recesses 

and  applied  at  the  angles  of  a  square  frame  to 

receive  the  photographic  plate,  or  its  equivalent, 

in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position,  as  set  forth." 

November  lOth. 

Photographic  Plate  Shield ;  Henry  E.  Bryant 
and  R.  D.  O.  Smith,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Claim—"  The  application  of  the  bent  wire,  or 
its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
closing  the  door  on  the  inside  of  the  camera,  in 
the  manner  described." 

January  25th,  1859. 

Apparatutfor  Displaying  Stereoscopic  Pictures; 
Joseph  Beckel,  New  York  City. 

Claim — "  1st,  In  combination  with  an  endless 
chain  of  pictures,  the  revolving  prism  arranged 
and  operating  as  described.  2d.  The  rest  or  stop. 
3d,,  The  concave,  4th,,  The  pads  or  cushions,  ar- 
ranged and  operating  as  specified." 

Photographic  Plate  Vise  ;  M.  M.  RisoN,  Paris, 
Tenn. 

Claim — A  photographic  vise  having  its  ecentric 
lever  provided  with  a  groove,  a  clamping  jaw 
provided  with  a  catch,  to  engage  a  jaw  provided 
with  a  spring  pawl,  which  engages  a  rack,  and 
otherwise  constructed  as  described;" 

Photographic  Plate  Vise  ;  Sylvester  W.  and 
Washington  L  Pearsoll,  New  York  City. 

Claim — The  spring  locking  jaw  and  lever,  in 
combination  with  the  movable  jaw.  Also  the 
jaw  pieces  or  facings  of  hard  rubber  or  gutta 
percha,  for  the  purposes  specified.  Also,  the 
arrangement  of  the  red  stock  and  gudgeon, 
entering  the  socket,  and  having  the  set  screw,  by 
which  the  apparatus  is  retained  in  "position 
horizontally. 

Stereoscopic  Apparatus  ;  James  Lei,  assignor 
to  self  and  Milton  Finkle,  New  York  City. 

Claim — "  The  fan  or  segment  hinge,  or  its 
equivalent  in  combination  with  the  picture  hold- 
ers for  the  purpose  specified.  Also  the  control- 
in  g  band  or  equivalent.  Also  the  elastic  band, 
or  its  equivalent,  in  combination  with  the  pully 


and  rollers.  Also  the  picture-holder  as  described. 
Finally,  the  combination  as  set  forth  and  describ- 
ed but  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  exact  propor- 
tions, as  I  may  vary  the  same  while  I  attain  the 
same  end  by  means  essentially  the  same." 

Photography  Wood ;  Charles  B.  Boyle, 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  patented  in  England,  January  7, 
1859. 

Claim—"  1st.  The  described  or  substantially 
equivalent  method  of  applying  albumiuous  mat- 
ter, and  afterwards  coagulating  it  by  heat,  so  as 
to  form  an  insoluble  base  within  the  pores  of  tbe 
wood.  2d,  Taking  photographic  pictures  upon 
wood,  the  pores  of  which,  have  been  filled  with 
gelatine  or  its  equivalent,  and  subsequently  re- 
moving the  gelatine  from  the  block  without  In- 
jury to  the  picture,  by  application  of  a  wai-m 
solvent." 

March  15  th. 

Stereoscopy  ;  William  Lloyd,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Claim — "  A  stereoscopic  instrument  having 
eye-glasses  at  opposite  sides  and  double  reflectors 
in  combination  with  revolving  picture-holder, 
arranged  as  described.  Also  the  grooves  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  frames,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  two  pictures  in  contact  with  each 
frame." 

March  22d. 

Instriimentfor  enlarging  Photographs  ;  David 
Shive,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Claim — "  The  arrangement  of  the  illuminating 
lens  in  the  usual  open  end  of  a  photographic 
camera,  supported  in  connection  with  the  adjust- 
able paper-holder  upon  a  stand,  so  as  to  operate 
in  the  manner  specified." 

March  29  th. 

Hinge  for  the  reflectors  of  Stereoscopes  &c'.  ; 
Alexander  Becker,  New  York  City, 

Claim — The  arrangement  of  the  ears,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  reflector,  of  a  stereoscopic  case 
or  attached  in  corresponding  manner  and  for  the 
same  purpose  to  any  like  part  of  another  similar 
instrument,  in  combination  with  the  screw. 

ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

February  23rd,  1858. 

No.  S57. — WiLLUM  Edward  Newton,  of  the 
Office  for  Patents,  -66,  Chaacery  Lane,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  Civil  Eugi  leer,  "  An  im 
proved  process  for  producing  photographic  pic- 
tures or  designs  on  the  surface  of  stone  or  metals 
so  that  impressions  may  be  taken  therefrom  by 
the  process  of  lithographic  printing.  "A  com- 
munication trom  J.  A.  Cutting  and  Lodwick  H. 
Bradford,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  the  United 
States  of  America." 

February  27th. 
No.  396 — William  Claek,  of  53  Chancery  Lane, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Engineer  and  Patent 
Agent.  "  Invent'on  of  Improvements  in  prepar- 
ing paper  for,  and  in  obta  ning  photographic 
proofs  or  impressions." 

March  25th. 

No.  636— Francois  Auguste  Chevalier,  of 
Paris,  Empire  of  France,  and  of  45,  Essex  Street, 

Strand,  London.  "Improvements  in  photogra- 
phic apparatus." 
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April  5  th. 

No.  725 — Oliver  Sabont,  of  Scarborough,  in 
the  coanty  of  York,  Photographic  Artist.  "  Im- 
provemeata  ia  producing  Photographic  Por- 
traits." 

April  10th. 

No.  780— John  Focnct,  Photographer,  of  High 
West  Street,  Dorchester,  in  the  County  of  Dorset. 

"  Improvements  in  the  Prodnction  of  Fhoto- 
grapliic  Pictures." 

April  20  th. 

No.  860— Eugene  Derout,  of  No.  33.  Quai- 
de-l'Horloge,  Paris,  in  the  Empire  of  France, 
ManufacturingjOptician.  "  Improvements  in  la- 
rtruments  and  Apparatus,  applicable  to  photogra- 
phic purposes. 

April  21st. 

No.  875— WiuuAM  Henry  Fox  Talbot.  Esq.  of 
Lacocli  Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Wilts.  "  Im- 
provements in  the  Art  of  Engraving." 

May  21st. 
No.  1136— Stephen  Bkter,  of  St  George's 
Terrace,  Cheltenham,  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, Photographist."  Improved  Instruments  to  be 
used  in  the  sensitizing  and  developing  of  the 
photograpliic  plates." 

June  1st. 

No.  1230.— Alonzo  Gatlord  Grakt,  of  New 
York,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Photo- 
graphic Artist.  "  A  method  of  preparing  paper 
in  order  to  render  it  waterproof,  and  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  photographic  pictures." 

July  3rd. 

No.  1501.— Oliver  Sabont,  of  Scarborough, 
in  the  County  of  York,  Photographic  Artist. 
"  Improvements  in  treating  and  coloring  photo- 
graphic pictures." 

October  4th. 

No.  2262.— John  England,  of  Charlotte  Street 
Fitzroy  Square,  London,  Photographic  Artist. 
"  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  cleaning  the 
plates   used   in  Phtography." 

October  20th. 
No.  2342. — Philip  Chbistiajj  Sortiz,  of  Have- 
lock  Buildings,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  Photographer.  "  Improve- 
ments in  the  materials  of  the  photographic 
plates." 

October  23rd. 
No.  2397.    Philip  christian  Soritz,  of  Have, 
lock  BuUbings,  Bold  Street  Liverpool,  in  the 

County  of  Lancaster^  Photographer  "  An  Im- 
provement for  taking  life-size  pictures  from 
smaller  pictures,  either  wiih  or  without  the  aid  of 
photography." 

October  29th. 

No.  2425. — John  Henry  Johnbon,  of  No  47 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
and  of  No.  166,  Buchanan  Street,  in  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  North  Briton,  Gentleman.  "  Improve- 
ments in  photography  and  in  the  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith."  A  Communication  from  Gas. 
pard  Felix  Tournachon,  called  Nadar,  of  Paris,  19 
Tj^    the  Empire  of  France,  Photographist. 


STEREOSCOPE  PATENTS 

January  2lBt,  1858. 

115. — Hyacdtthe  Hebmagis,  of  Paris,  in  the 
Empire  of  France,  Optician  "  Improvements  in 
Stereoscopes." 

February  8th. 

No.  228. — Francois  Mathien,  of  Laurence 
Lane,  in  the  City  of  London.  '-Improvements  in 
Stereoscopes." 

March    22nd. 

No.  690. — Riohakd  Archibald  Brooman,  of 
166,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  E.  C. 
Patent  Agent.  "  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
exhibiting  Daguerreotype,  Photographic,  and 
other  stereoseopic  views  and  pictures. 

March  22nd. 
No  591 — Edward  John  Mainwaibing,  of  Lee 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  Gentleman,    "  Improve- 
ments applicable  to  stereoscopic  apparatus," 

April  13th. 

7fi3. — Thomas  Spiller,  Esq.,  of  5,  Red  Lion 
Square,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in  the 
Parish  of  St  George  the  Martyr.  '•  Exhibiting 
slides  in  the  sterescope,  and  preserving  them 
from  injury,  to  enable  each  slide  to  be  to  the 
point  of  view,  and  then  after  use  deposit  them 
each  in  its  plaice  in  the  box,  without  handling  or 
exposing  the  slide  to  the  chances  of  being  soiled 
keeping  them  always  under  cover  in  safety  ;  a 
box  IS-j-Sins.  square  will  hold  and^exhibit  near 
1000  slides. 

April  13th.; 

No.  794. — George  Alfred  Henry  Dean,  of  11 , 
Ludgate  Hill,  in  the  City  of  London.  "  An  Im- 
provement iu  stereoscopic  slides." 

May  7th. 
No.  1027. — Georgk  Bartlett  Coggan,  of  108 
Friar  Gate,  in  the  County  of  Derby.    "  A  new 
portable  apparatus  to  be  called  a  Stereoscopia, 
for  exhibiting  stereoscopic  pictures." 

June  1st. 

No.  1231. — AJ.0NZO  Gaylord  Grant,  of  New 
York,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Photo- 
graphic Artist.  "  An  improved  stand  or  rest  for 
cameras,  theodolites,  guns,  and  other  articles." 

August  16th. 

No.1866. — Paul  Eshlie  Chappius,  Patentee  and 
Manufacturer  of  Daylight  reflectors  and  Stereo 
seopes,  69  Fleet  Street,  Loudon  E.  C.  "Improve- 
ments in  stereoscopes  and  stereoscopic  appar- 
atus." 

October  27th. 

No.  1866.— Adolphe  Paul  Auguste  Beau,  of 
152  Regent  Street,  London.  "  A  pocket  stereo- 
scope." 

November  20th. 

No  2644.— BteNRY  Swan,  of  Bishopgate  Within, 
in  the  City  of  London.  "  Improvements  in  ster- 
eoscopes and  other  optical  instruments,  and  in 
stands  or  supports  for  stereoscopes." 

December  20th. 
No.  2909. — Robert  Maclehose,  of  the  Town 
and  County  of  Ayr,  North  Britian,  Bookseller, 
"  Improvement  in  stereoscopes." 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SALT  ON  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  J^otes : 

Sir, — As  an  addition  of  salt  to  a  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver solution  throws  down  chloride  of  silver,  how 
is  it  that  a  similar  effect  does  not  occur  (in  a 
slighter  degree)  when  salted  paper,  even  in  large 
quantities,  is  floated  upon  the  silver  solution  ? 

Can  you  give  any  information  in  regard  to  fix- 
ing silver  prints  with  bromide  of  potoisium.  If 
so,  what  should  be  the  color  of  the  resulting  pic- 
ture ? 

John  Fox. 
London. 

When  the  paper  is  strongly  salted  and  the  ni- 
trate bath  is  weak,  chloride  of  silver  is  precipita- 
ted in  the  bath  ;  but  when  the  nitrate  bath  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  sil- 
ver is  retained  by  the  paper  whether  the  paper  be 
plain  or  albumenized. 

Lignine  has  an  affinity  for  many  saline  solu- 
tions. It  is  probable  therefore,  that  when  the  ni- 
trate bath  is  strong  it  combines  so  energetically 
with  the  lignine  of  the  paper  as  to  retain  the 
chloride  along  with  it. 

We  have  never  fixed  prints  with  bromide  of  po- 
tassium, because  it  would  be  an  expensive  matter 
to  use  that  salt  for  such  a  purpose.  A  concen- 
trated solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  will 
only  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
silver.  Ed.  P.  N.] 


Tor  the  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal. 
THE    PHOTOGRAPH. 


"  Once  'pon  a  time,"  as  poets  say, 

I  hitched  the  reins  to  Sol's  bright  ray — 

And  thought  to  please  a  pretty  Miss 

By  giving  her  a  true  likness 

Of  one  she  called  her  "  cousiu  dear ;" 

I  saw  her  blush  behind  the  ear 

And  give  her  freind  an  extra  squint. 

(Most  ignorantly  I  took  the  hint.) 

So,  he  brushed  up  his  bristly  hair, 
Put  on  a  consequential  air ; 
Arranged  his  collar,  and  smothed  his  chin, 
And  to  the  "  taking  room  "  went  in  ; 
Then  seated  like  the  stolid  ox, 
Looked  strangely  at  the  mystic  box, 
With  mouth  and  eyes  distended  wide, 
As  if  to  learn  what  powers  preside 
Within  the  dark  mysterious  cell, 
Which  never  does  a  falsehood  tell ; , 
But  with  the  most  assidious  care, 
Paints  Nature  true,  even  to  a  hair. 

Scene  first  and  second  passed ;  the  third, 
When  from  the  darkness  I  emerged, 
And  to  their  anxious  longing  sight, 
Displayed  the  tracings  of  the  light, 
Is  worthy  of  dramatic  note. 
And  should  be  chronicled,  or  wrote 
On  history's  page,  by  that  same  ray, 
Which  does  at  times  such  antics  play. 

''  Oh,  how  you  look  ;  why,  how  you  stare, 
Just  see  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  your  hair ! 
That  does  not  look  one  bit  like  you ! 
You're  better  looking  now,  that's  true ; 
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I  won't  have  that  now,  that's  certain," 
I  heard  her  say,  behind  the  curtain. 
"  I  am  sorry  now  we  came  up  here  ; 

I  wish  " the  rest  met  not  my  ear. 

"  You'll  try  again  Sir,  if  you  please  ;" 
O  yes,  said  I,  be  at  your  ease. 
A  picture  now  I'll  try  to  make. 
Which  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  take. 

Again,  all  things  arranged  with  skill, 
The  subject  yielding  to  my  will, 
Without  a  frown  or  smirk  or  smile, 
In  happy  quiet  sits  the  while  ; 
Old  Sol  and  Science  both  unite 
To  place  him  in  a  happy  flight. 
This  time  a  picture  I  expose, 
Its  tints  combine  the  blushing  rose, 
Commingled  with  the  lily  white, 
Eyes  dark,  expressive,  joyous,  bright ; 
Hair  changed  from  bristly  red  to  brown, 
Expression  neither  smile  nor  frown, 
In  short  a  picture,  not  a  likeness, 
I  now  presented  to  the  Miss. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  now  that  will  do, 
In  every  thing  'tis  just  like  you. 
Yes,  indeed,  'tis  really  pretty. 
Now  I  wont  patronize  the  city  j 
I  like  it  much,  'tis  so  well  done, 
I'll  call  and  get  another  soon  ; 
My  brother  wants  his  likeness  too, 
To  give  his  "  Cousin  "  Mary  True." 

Thank  you  ;  said  I  pretending  fun, 
Please  give  the  credit  to  the  Sun. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Barnes. 
Elkhorn,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  Dec.  20,  1859. 


From  Photographic  Notes, 

WATER-GLASS. 


Water-Glass  is  a  substance  which  seems  likely 
to  become  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  and  it 
may  probably  receive  some  useful  application  in 
connexion  with  Photography.  The  following 
article,  originally  published  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,"  will  no  doubt  interest  many 
of  our  readers.  Mr.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich  (a  sub- 
scriber to  this  Journal),  has  for  some  years  em- 
ployed water  glass  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial stone,  and  for  other  purposes.  He  has  ex. 
perimented  with  this  material  probably  as  much 
as  Dr.  Kuhlmann,  and  has  taken  out  some  patents 
relating  to  the  use  of  it.  If  Mr.  Ransome  will 
favor  us  with  any  suggestions  relative  to  the  use 
of  water-glass  in  photography,  or  in  the  construc- 
tion of  photographic  apparatus,  we  should  be 
very  happy  to  publish  his  communications.  Mr. 
Spiller,  in  the  course  of  some  conversation  we 
had  with  him  the  other  day,  mentioned  that  they 
were  now  using  Water-Glass  extensively  in  Wool- 
wich Arsenal.  He  said  he  had  varnished  some 
negatives  with  it,  but  that  in  a  short  time  the 
varnish  became  covered  with  an  efiflorescence 
which  completely  destroyed  the  picture. 
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ON  THE  ArPLICATION  OF  WATEK-GLASS  IN  THE  ARTS. 
BY  P.  KUHLMANN,  PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY,  AT 
LILLK, 

{Translated  from  the  French,  by  desire  of ,  and 
communicated  by  II.  R,  H.  the  Prince  Consort, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.) 

The  investigations  of  Prof.  Kuhlmann  on  the 
applications  of  the  soluble  alkaline  silicates  in 
the  Arts,  are  contained  in  a  series  of  papers  read 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
years  1841  to  1857.  They  have  been  collectively 
published  in  a  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  is, 
"  Silibatisation .  ou  application  des  silicates  alcalins 
solubles  au  durciasement  des  pierres poreuses,  &[c., 
par  M.  Fred.  Kuhlmann,  3me  edition,  Paris  ( Vic- 
tor Masson),  1858,  8  vo."  To  this  pamphlet  the 
Report  of  a  French  Government  Commission  on 
the  subject  has  been  appended,  which  contains  so 
clear  and  succient  an  account  of  the  principal 
features  of  Professor  Kuhlmann's  papers,  that  it 
has  been  selected  for  translation  to  draw  public 
attention  in  England  to  these  researches,  which 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  in  many  branch- 
es of  the  useful  arts. 

This  translation  iS'  followed  by  that  of  the 
practical  instructions  written  by  Mr.  Kuhlmann, 
in  1857,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to 
employ  his  processes,  especially  the  one  for  har- 
dening porous  stone. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  CHARGED  BY  THE  MINIS- 
TER OF  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS,  WITH  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PROCESS 
OF  SILICIFICATION  OF  FRED.  KUHLMANN,  PROFESSOR 
OP  CHEMISTRY  AT  LILLE. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, — The  Commission  which 
you  have  charged  by  decree  of  October  29,  1857, 
to  report  on  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Kuhl- 
mann, Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Lille,  on  the 
employment  of  soluble  alkaline  silicates  for  hard- 
ening porous  stones,  for  painting,  &c.,  has  com- 
municated with  the  inventor  of  this  ingenious 
process.  Mr.  Kuhlmann  has  most  readily  given 
every  assistance  to  your  Commission.  He  has 
explained  to  us  the  theoretical  principles  which 
have  gradually  led  him  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
industry  ;  he  has  opened  to  us  his  laboratory,  in 
which  the  Commission  has  found  the  realisation 
of  all  the  practical  facts  announced  by  the  inven- 
tor, and  been  enabled  to  follow,  as  it  were,  step 
by  step  the  progress  of  his  idea ;  he  has  likewise 
thrown  open  to  our  inspection  his  chemical  works 
of  La  Madeleine  and  of  Saint-Andre,  near  Lille, 
in  which  the  manufacture  of  soluble  alkaline  sili- 
cates, and  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  has  been  already 
carried  [on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day  ;  and  he  has  shown  us 
the  various  monuments  and  houses  at  Lille  to 
which  the  process  of  silicification  has  been  applied. 

The  facts  which  were  pointed  out  to  your  Com- 
mission, and  the  experiments  which  were  per- 
formed before  us,  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  science,  the  arts,  and  industry.  Geological 
theories  of  the  highest  order  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  rocks,  the  possibility  of  reproducing 
artificially  and  by  very  simple  means  most  of  the 
crystalline  mineral  matters,  the  transformations 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  the  organs  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  petrified  remains  of  which 
we  find  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  stand,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kuhlmann's  exposition,  in  an  intimate 


and  happy  connexion  with  the  more  practical  I] 
considerations  concerning  the  formation  of  new  _ 
cements,  the  hardening  of  porous  limestones  used 
for  preserving  monuments,  the  application  and 
the  fixation  by  means  of  alkaline  silicates  of 
mineral  color*  upon  stone,  wood,  glass,  metals, 
paper,  stuffs,  ^c,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new 
white  color  (the  sulphate  of  baryta)  for  white 
lead  and  zinc  white.    We  scarcely  know  what 

ought  to  be  most  admired  in  Mr.  Kuhlmann, his 

ingenious  and  scrutinising  mind;  or  his  perseve- 
rance and  tenacity  in  pursuing  the  realisation  of 
his  ideas,  and  in  rendering  his  methods  mere 
general,  for  which  purpose  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  incur  considerable  expense. 

Theory  of  Hydraulic  Cement.—Thn  silicious 
solution,  silicate  of  potash  or  silicate  of  soda, 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  new  processes.  Since 
1840,  researches  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  efBorescences  upon  walls  have  furnished  Mr. 
Kuhlmann  with  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  potash  and  soda  in  most  of  the 
limestones  of  the  various  geological  epochs,  in 
larger  proportion  in  hydraulic  limestones  than  in 
fat  limestones  (a  chaux  grasse).  What  would  be 
their  influence  upon  the  hydraulic  properties  of 
the  lime  ?  Mr.  Kuhlmann  thought  that,  under 
the  influence  of  potash  or  soda,  silicious  lime- 
stones might  give  origin,  when  calcined,  to  double 
compounds  of  lime,  silica,  or  alumina  and  an 
alkali  analogous  to  those  which  would  be  obtained 
by  the  calcination  of  some  kinds  of  hydrated 
minerals,  such  as  apophyllite,  stilbite,  and  anal- 
cime,  and  that  these  compounds,  when  afterwards 
brought  into  coniact  with  water,  would  undergo 
an  action  analogous  to  that  which  causes  the  con- 
solidation of  plaster,  viz,  hydratation,  and  at  last 
perfect  hardness. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  potash  and  soda 
would  consist  in  transferring  a  certain  quantity 
of  silica  to  the  lime,  and  in  giving  origin  to  sili- 
cates which  absorb  water  with  avidity  (so  as  to 
leave  only  that  portion  of  water  necessary  to 
their  hydrated  nature)  and  becorae  solidified. 
Numerous  facts  bore  out  this  theory.  Quicklime, 
when  left  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
potash,  is  immediately  transformed  into  hydraulic 
lime.  Quicklime  and  an  alkaline  silicate,  very 
finely  pulverised,  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
11  of  silicate  to  100  of  lime,  likewise  furnish  an 
excellent  hydraulic  lime.  A  mortar  of  fat  lime, 
repeatedly  wetted  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  sili- 
cate, is  transformed  into  hydraulic  mortar.  Last- 
ly, with  the  glassy  silicate  and  lime,  more  or  less 
energetic  hydraulic  cements  can  be  produced  at 
will,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  countries 
where  only  fat  limestones  exist. 

Silicification. — From  observing  the  great  aflBnity 
of  lime  for  silica  when  set  free  in  a  nascent  state 
from  its  compound  with  potash,  Mr.  Kuhlmann 
was  led  to  study  the  action  of  the  silicates  of  pot- 
ash and  soda  upon  the  calcareous  stones — upon 
chalk  in  particular.  He  observed  that  by  placing 
some  chalk  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  potash  in  the  cold,  a  portion  of  the  chalk  is 
transformed  into  silico-carbonate  of  lime,  whilst 
a  corresponding  portion  of  potash  is  displaced, 
that  the  chalk  hardens  gradually  in  the  air  and 
acquires  a  greater  hardness  than  that  of  the  best 
hydraulic  cements  ;  if  the  chalk  is  made  into  a  ' 
paste  with  the  silicate,  it  will  adhere  strongly  to    < 
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bodies,  to  the  surface  of  which  it  is  applied.  Thus, 
a  ceraeut  was  discovered,  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed in  restoring  public  monuments  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  cornice-work.  Pushing  his  ex- 
periments further,  he  ascertained  that  chalk,  when 
plunged  into  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  was 
capable  of  absorbing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silica ;  by  exposing  it  alternately  and  repeatedly 
to  the  action  of  the  silicious  solution,  and  to  that 
of  the  air,  he  found  that  this  stone  acquired  in 
time  a  great  hardness  on  the  surface,  and  that  the 
hardening,  which  was  at  first  superficial,  pene- 
trated gradually  to  the  centre,  so  that  a  piece 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  process  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  which  was  examined  by  your  Com- 
mission, had  become  hardened  to  a  depth  of  near- 
ly a  centimetre.  This  silicification  of  the  stone 
(this  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Kuhlmann  to  this 
transformation)  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
silicate  of  potash  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  on 
the  other.  A  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  when 
left  to  the  air,  gives  origin,  in  fact,  after  some 
time,  to  a  gelatinous  and  contractile  deposit  of 
silica,  and  to  a  stratum  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
In  course  of  time  the  deposit  of  silica  acquires 
sufficient  hardness  to  scratch  glass.  Two  balls  of 
chalk  of  the  same  diameter  and  of  the  same 
nature  were  silicified  under  the  same  conditions  : 
the  one  was  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air, 
and  acquired  more  hardness  than  the  second, 
which  was  kept  under  a  bell-glass  in  an  atmosphere 
deprived  of  carbonic  acid.  In  silicification,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  the  stone  is  porous  enough  to 
continue  absorbing  silicate  of  potash,  a  sort  of 
hydriited  silico-carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  which 
hardens  by  gradually  losing  its  water  of  hydra- 
tation,  besides  a  contractible  layer  of  silica  which 
adds  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone.  The  carbonate 
of  potash  produces  on  the  surface  an  almost  im- 
perceptible exudation,  which  diminishes  gradual- 
ly, and  at  last  disappears  entirely  without  having 
in  the  least  altered  the  surface  of  the  stone  ;  by 
means  of  hydro-fluosilicic  acid,  Mr.  Kuhlmann 
has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  inconvenience 
which  might  result  from  this,  and  even  in  adding 
to  the  hardness  of  the  stone.  Calcareous  stones 
thus  prepared  acquire  a  compact  grain,  and  a  lus- 
trous appearance,  and  become  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a  flue  polish.  The  hardening  is  singularly 
assisted  by  heat ;  the  calcareous  porous  stones, 
on  being  plunged  into  a  high-pressure  boiler  con 
taining  a  bath  of  silicate  of  potash,  presented,  as 
soon  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  this  immersion, 
all  the  characters  of  compact  silicious  limestones 
without  the  least  intervention  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air. 

From  limestones  Mr.  Kuhlmann  passed  on  to 
porous  stones,  and  has  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  upon 
silicate  of  potash,  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  super- 
ficial consolidation  of  stones,  varying  with  their 
porosity. 

Upon  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  the 
action  of  silicate  of  potash  is  essentially  the 
same  ;  but  it  is  more  rapid,  and  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  sul- 
phate of  potash,  which,  on  crystallizing,  disag- 
gregates the  surfaces.  Consequently  the  silicious 
solution  ought  to  be  more  diluted,  so  as  to  render 
the  action  slower  ;   the  consolidation,  however. 


must  be  sufficient  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  crys- 
tallization of  sulphate  of  potash. 

Mode  of  Application. — In  what  way  does  Mr. 
Kuhlmann  apply  the  silicate  of  potash  upon  monu- 
ments and  buildings  in  general?  Ho  takes  sili- 
cate of  potash,  prepared  in  his  works,  and  pos- 
sessing the  composition  of  soluble  glass,  and  dis- 
solves it  in  twice  its  own  weight  of  water.  This 
solution  is  to  be  had  in  commerce,  and  marks  35" 
of  Beaume's  areometer.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  dilute  this  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  concentration  most 
convenient  for  the  process  of  hardening.  In  re- 
cent buildings  it  may  be  applied  at  once ;  older 
constructions  require  to  be  cleansed,  by  washing 
with  a  hard  brush,  or  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  most  frequently  by  smart 
scraping.  Large  surfaces  are  sprinkled  with  the 
silicious  solution  by  means  of  pumps,  or  large 
syringes  with  divided  jets.  The  latter  have  been 
employed  in  Germany  since  1847.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  coUecl  the  excess  of  liquid,  by  means 
of  gutters  of  glazed  earthenware,  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls.  For  sculptures  and  certain 
portions  of  buildings,  soft  brushes  are  employed, 
and,  with  great  advantage,  also  the  paiuting- 
brush.  Experience  has  shown  that  three  applica- 
tions of  silicate,  on  three  consecutive  days,  suffice 
to  harden  stone.  Tht  quantity  of  solution  which 
it  absorbed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  stone 
and  its  porosity  ;  the  cost  of  silicate  does  not  ex- 
ceed 75  centimes  (7 id )  per  square  metre  for  the 
most  porous  stones. 

This  process  has  been  applied  to  the  new  sculp- 
tures of  the  Exchange  at  Lille,  to  the  works  of  re- 
storation in  the  Church  of  St .  Maurice,  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  church  at  Wazemmes,  to 
the  Hospital  of  Seclin,  to  some  works  of  the 
Corps  du  Genie,  and  to  several  private  buildings 
at  Lille  ;  it  has  been  found  to  answer  perfectly. 

Since  the  year  1841,  Messrs.  Benvignat,  Mar- 
teau  and  Vorly  have  tested  the  efficacy  of  the 
new  process.  It  has  likewise  been  employed  in 
other  places,  at  Versailles,  at  Fontainebleau,  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Chartres,  at  the  Town  Hall  of 
Lyons,  at  the  Louvre,  and  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  The  best  architects,  such 
as  MM.  Lassus,Lefuel,  Violet-le-Duc,  etc.,  having 
obtaind  most  satisfactory  results. 

Dyeing  of  Stones, — Mr.  Kuhlmann,  observing 
that  the  silicification  of  buildings  and  sculptures 
gave  rise  to  various  colorations  which  rendered, 
for  instance,  the  joints  more  marked,  was  led  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  these  colorations,  By  means 
of  a  double  silicate  of  manganese  and  potash,  he 
obtained  a  dark  solution  which  could  be  applied 
to  very  white  limestones.  By  suspending  some 
artificial  sulphate  of  baryta  in  the  silicious  solu- 
tion, he  was  able  to  introduce  a  little  of  this  sul- 
phate into  the  porous  stone,  together  with  the  sili- 
ca, in  such  a  manner  as  to  whiten  surfaces  of  too 
dark  a  hue.  He  proved  experimentally  that  por- 
ous lime-stones,  when  boiled  in  solutions  of  me- 
tallic sulphates  (the  oxides  of  which  are  insoluble 
in  water),  give  rise  to  the  fixation,  to  a  certain 
depth,  of  these  oxides  in  intimate  combination 
with  the  sulphate  of  lime.  With  sulphate  of  iron 
he  obtained  a  rust-color  of  more  or  less  intensity, 
with  sulphate  of  copper  a  magnificent  green  tint, 
with  sulphate  of  manganese  brown  tints,  with  a 
m  ixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per a  chocolate  tint,  etc.    He   observed,  at  the 


same  time,  that  the  double  sulphates  thus  formed 
penetrated  into  the  stones,  and  likewise  increased 
their  hardness. 

Silicious  Fainting. — There  was  but  one  step 
from  silicification  to  silicious  painting.  Fuchs, 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  had  already,  in  1847,  given  the  famous 
German  painter,  Kaulbach,  all  the  advice  neces- 
sary to  enable  him,  by  means  of  a  sprinkling  with 
silicate  of  soda,  to  fix  the  fresco-paintings  which 
were  then  executed  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin. 
Mr.  Kuhlmann  went  further,  and  applied  the 
colors  directly  by  meane  of  a  brush.  He  had  ob- 
.■:erved  that  the  action  exerted  by  carbonate  of 
lime  upon  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  viz., 
the  displacement  of  silica,  was  likewise  exerted 
by  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  magnesia, 
iron,  lead,  &c.,  and  even  by  other  salts,  such  as 
chromate  of  lead,  most  of  the  metallic  carbonates, 
and  even  the  oxides  of  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc. 

He  endeavored  at  first  to  replace,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  mineral  colors  upon  stone,  the  fixed  and 
essential  oils  usually  employed  by  solutions  of 
silicate  of  potash.  With  white  lead,  the  forma- 
tion of  silicate  of  lead  was  too  rapid  to  permit 
the  application  of  this  color  by  means  of  the 
painting-brush.  Oxide  of  zinc  gave  satisfactory 
results.  The  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  which 
had  already  found  employment  in  whitening 
stones  of  too  dark  a  color,  was  again  usefully 
employed  ;  and  by  mixing  it  in  large  proportion 
with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  Mr.  Kuhlmann  obtained  a 
white  color  of  greater  brilliancy  and  transpareny, 
It  appeared  at  first  that  sulphate  of  baryta  could 
not  be  employed  by  itself ;  but  it  was  found  that 
by  applying  it  repeatedly  by  means  of  glue  or 
starch  paste,  or  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  starch 
paste  and  silicious  solution,  it  covered  as  well  as 
white  of  lead  and  zinc-white,  in  painting  with 
size  or  paste-colors.  This  observation  was  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  a  new  white  color  was  found 
which  could  be  employed  in  the  place  of  those 
hitherto  in  use. 

New  TV/lite  Color. — (base  blanche). — Your 
Commission  has  been  vividly  impressed  with  the 
results  already  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
artificial  sulphate  of  baryta  in  the  decoration  of 
several  buildings  at  Lille.  The  brilliancy  and 
whiteness  of  the  finest  white  lead  is  but  dim  when 
compared  with  painting  in  sulphate  of  baryta. 
This  color  possesses  the  advantage  of  remaining 
unaltered  under  the  influence  of  emanations  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  it  enables  us  to  execute 
dim  or  lustrous  white  paintings,  at  a  saving  of 
about  two-thirds.  Its  use  must  likewise  appear 
of  immense  service,  viewed  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view.  It  gets  rid,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
dangers  attending  the  manufacture  and  applica- 
tion of  white  Ic'd  and  oxide  of  zinc,  on  the  other^ 
of  the  odour  of  the  essential  oils.  Mr.  Kuhlmann 
has  not  shrunk  from  establishing  the  manufacture 
of  this  baryta-white  upon  a  large  scale,  in  his 
works  at  Loos  (Nord),  the  native  sulphate  of 
baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  is  transformed  into  chloride 
of  barium,  which,  when  treated  in  its  turn  with 
sulphuric  acid,  at  the  works  of  St.  Andre  (Nord)^ 
is  again  converted  into  sulphate  of  baryta,  which 
is  thus  obtained  in  a  state  of  extreme  division  and 
purity.    This  manufacture  is  already  capable  of 
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supplying  to  the  trade  about  600  tons  per  annum 
of  the  new  color,  which  find  an  easy  sale. 

This  new  branch  of  useful  industry  does  great 
honor  to  Mr.  Kuhlmann  ;  and  your  Commission 
would  point  it  out  to  you  as  an  important  pro- 
gress. For  the  sake  of  economy  and  sanitary 
amelioration,  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  it  em- 
ployed in  military  buildings,  in  barracks,  schools, 
public  monumeuts,  and  in  the  most  humble 
dwellings. 

Mineral  Colors  (bases  colorees). — Mr.  Kuhl- 
mann, passing  from  whites  to  the  various  colored 
mineral  substances,  has  observed  that  under  the 
influence  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  the  same 
reactions  are  produced  ;  that  colors  which  are 
alterable  by  the  alkalies  cannot  be  employed,  but 
that  the  ochres  may  be  used,  as  well  as  blue  and 
green  ultramarine,  oxide  of  chromium,  zinc  yel- 
low, sulphide  of  cadmium,  red  lead,  calcined 
lamp-black,  oxide  of  manganese,  &c. ;  that  the 
colors  which  dry  slowly  may  be  rendered  fit  for 
painting  by  mixing  them  with  colors  which  dry 
more  readily,  or  by  the  addition  of  white  colors 
which  dry  rapidly.  He  found,  moreover,  that 
colors  which  were  ground  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  may  be  applied 
more  readily  upon  silicified  stones  than  upon 
those  which  have  not  been  silicified ;  that  in  this 
latter  case  it  is  always  useful  to  impregnate  the 
surface,  some  little  time  before  applying  the  col- 
ors, with  a  weak  solution  of  silicate  ;  that  in 
painting  apartments,  the  ordinary  process  of 
painting  in  distemper  will  be  found  sufficient ;  and 
then,  to  fix  the  colors,  two  coats  of  silicate  of 
potash  or  soda,  marking  ti°  to  10°  of  the  areome- 
ter of  Beaume,  are  to  be  applied  by  means  of 
large  and  soft  brushes,  at  an  interval  of  several 
hours. 

Upon  Wood. — Upon  wood,  the  application  of 
silicious  painting  presented  some  difficulties. 
Woods,  impregnated  witu  resin,  do  not  receive 
the  color  uniformly.  Wetting  with  the  water  of 
the  solution  tends  to  cause  the  wood  to  crack. 
Ash  and  yolk-elm,  however,  answer  very  well, 
with  a  few  precautions.  Mr. Kuhlmann  has  been 
able  to  submit  to  your  Commission  some  rather 
old  paintings  upon  wood  which  had  resisted 
numerous  washings,  and  the  intense  heat  of  a  fire, 
close  to  which  they  were  placed. 

Upon  Glass. — Your  Commission  has  examined 
with  the  greatest  interestj  paintings  which  have 
been  executed  upon  glass.  Artificial  sulphate  of 
baryta,  applied  to  glass  by  means  of  silicate  of 
potash,  imparts  to  it  a  milk-white  color  of  great 
beauty  ;  in  a  few  days  the  silica  is  found  intimate- 
ly combined  with  it,  and  the  color  resists  washing 
with  warm  water.  By  the  action  of  a  strong  heat, 
this  silicious  varnish  is  transformed  into  a  fine 
white  enamel.  Blue  ultramarine,  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, and  pulverised  colored  enamels  may  be 
applied.  Silicious  painting  upon  glass  is  destined 
to  find  advantageous  eiuploymeut  in  the  con- 
struction of  church  windows,  whilst  silicious 
painting  upon  stone  will  serve  for  mural  decora- 
tions. 

Following  the  same  order  of  ideas,  Mr.  Kuhl- 
mann has  extended  his  researches  to  printing 
upon  paper,  and  upon  stuffs,  to  the  employment 
of  silicate  of  soda  in  scene-painting  and  iu  dress- 
ing stuffs. 

Upon  Paper. — By  grinding  the  finely-divided 


charcoal  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  Indian  ink  with  the  silicate,  a  writing  ink  is 
obtained  which  is  almost  unassailable  by  any 
chemical  agent. 

Vpo7).  Stuffs. — In  calico  printing,  silicate  of 
potash  replaces  albumen,  which  is  now  employed 
for  fixing  colors.  The  silicious  solution  is  mixed 
with  the  colors  at  the  moment  of  printing ;  in  a 
few  days  the  design  acquires  such  a  consistency 
that  the  colors  resist  washing  and  soap,  provided 
they  are  not  alterable  by  alkaline. 

Printing  and  Dressing  Siuffs. — From  a  series  of 
experiments  undertaken  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  in  dyeing  it  is  not  correct  to  assume  that 
nitrogenous  substances  possess  a  greater  aptitude 
for  receiving  colors  than  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, ftnd  that  dyeing  rests  essentially  upon  a 
chemical  combination  with  the  textile  material, 
either  in  the  natural  state  or  variously  combined 
or  modified,  Mr.  Kuhlmann  was  induced  to  re- 
place the  albumen  used  in  printing  stuffs,  either 
by  a  compound  of  gelatine  and  tannin,  or  by 
starch  paste,  fixed  upon  the  cloth  by  means  of 
lime  or  baryta  water,  or  also  by  the  soluble  sili- 
cates. In  printing  upon  paper,  he  has  succeeded 
in  replacing  the  varnish  with  which  it  is  usual  to 
cover  the  colors  which  have  been  fixed  by  means 
of  gelatine,  by  a  layer  of  tannin,  and  even  the 
gelatine  itself,  by  starch  fixed  by  means  of  lime 
or  baryta. 

In  the  dressing  of  stuffs  he  has  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  use  of  tannate  of  gelatine  (by 
means  of  which  he  obtains  a  permanent  dressing), 
and  that  of  soluble  silicates. 

Tannate  of  gelatine  constitutes  a  sort  of  arti. 
ficial  leather,  with  which  he  covers,  instead  of 
varnish,  wood,  paper,  chalk  drawings,  casts  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  sail-cloths,  ropes,  for  naval 
use,  &o. 

Lastly,  by  introducing  in  painting  in  distemper 
the  processes  discovered  for  fixing  colors  upon 
paper  and  stuffs,  he  has  created  the  method  of 
painting  with  tannate  of  gelatine,  or  with  starch 
fixed  by  lime  or  baryta,  or  mixed  with  a  silicious 
solution. 

These  researches  constitute  an  extremely  re- 
markable and  striking  whole.  Each  portion  of 
Mr.  Kuhlmann's  house  exhibits  a  specimen  of  one 
of  the  processes  which  he  has  pointed  out  ;  and 
the  examination  of  these  has  convinced  your 
Commission  that  most  of  these  processes  are  des- 
tined to  find  practical  application  in  arts  and 
manufacture,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  of  routine_ 

Your  Commission,  sir,  has  thought  it  right  to 
present  you  with  a  complete  abstract  of  all  these 
works,  in  order  to  show  you  that  we  have  con- 
(jCientiously  endeavored  to  accomplish  the  mission 
which  you  entrusted  to  us,  and  to  convince  you 
of  the  great  merit  of  these  several  researches 
and  discoveries. 

Preparation  of  silicious  solution . — A  solution  of 
silicate,  of  35'  strength,  such  as  may  be  had  in 
commerce,  contains  a  third  of  its  own.  weight  of 
solid  or  vitreous  silicate.  It  has  been  made  of 
such  a  strength,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dilute 
it  with  twice  its  own  volume  of  water,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  liquid  of  the  proper  concentration  fOr 
hardening  stones.  Builders,  who  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  chemical  manipulations,  are  thus 
enabled,  by  means  of  these  simple  indications,  to 


employ  either  the  solid  or  the  liquid  silicate- 
The  silicate  of  35"  ought  to  be  diluted  with  twice 
its  volume  of  water;  and  the  solid  silicate  re- 
quires to  be  dissolved  in  six  times  its  own  weight 
of  water.  The  solution  of  the  solid  silicate  is  not 
quite  without  difficulties  ;  it  is  more  easily  effect- 
ed in  water  which  has  already  been  charged  with 
a  little  silicate,  than  in  pure  water.  This  is  heat- 
ed to  ebulition  in  an  iron  boiler,  and  the  silicate 
added  in  the  state  of  powder,  or  in  small  piecis. 

These  proportions  need  not,  however,  be  rigor- 
ously adhered  to,  A  silicious  solution  of  a 
slightly  different  degree  of  concentration  may 
still  give  good  results.  I  would  however  remark 
that  too  weak  solutions  require  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  process  of  impregnation,  whilst  too 
concentrated  solutions  are  ill-suited  for  a  thor- 
ough penetration,  and  consequently  for  a  proper 
hardening  of  the  stone. 

Mode  of  action  of  the  solution. — The  silicious 
solution,  when  brought  into  contact  with  porous 
stones  in  the  manner  to  be  explained  hereafter,  is 
absorbed  by  them.  After  exposing  them  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  they  will  be  able  to  absorb  a  fresh 
portion  of  solution,  and  in  a  similar  manner  a 
third  and  a  fourth  ;  but  the  quantity  of  liquid 
thus  absorbed  diminishes  with  every  new  operation 
and  at  last  absorption  ceases  altogether,  when 
the  pores  of  the  stone  are  completely  filled  with 
the  silicious  matter. 

The  quantity  of  solution  which  may  be  thus 
absorbed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the 
coarseness  of  its  grain,  and  its  porosity.  It  is 
calculated,  however,  that  a  calcareous  stone  of 
average  porosity  can  be  effectually  treated  with 
silicate  at  3Jd.  per  square  yard. 

The  hardness  of  the  stone  will  depend  as  well 
on  the  quantity  of  silicate  absorbed,  as  on  the 
quality  of  the  silicate  which  has  been  employed  ; 
so  that  if  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  the  pro- 
prietor may  be  liable  to  serious  miscalculations. 

Method  oj  applying  the  silicious  solution. — This 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  buildings  which 
have  to  be  treated.  In  more  recent  constructions 
it  may  be  applied  at  once  ;  but  in  older  buildings 
the  stones  require  to  be  cleansed,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  absorption  of  the  silicious  solutior. 
Mere  washing  rarely  suffices  ;  and  scraping  will 
always  be  found  preferable  whenever  it  is  appli- 
cable, or  else  washing  and  scrubbing  with  a  hard 
brush,  or  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  acid- 
ulated water  must  on  no  account  be  used. 

If  the  stone  be  of  small  extent,  such  as  a 
statuette,  or  a  piece  of  ornament,  the  silicious 
solution  is  applied  by  simple  immersion  for  some 
hours  which  ought  to  be  repeated  several  times. 

Large  surfaces  are  coated  with  the  silicate  by 
means  of  fire-engines,  or  large  syringes  with 
broad  rose-nozzle,  taking  care  to  collect  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls,  by  means  of  gutters  made 
of  burned  clay,  of  plaster,  or  of  cement,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  liquid,  which  may  again  serve  for 
fresh  operations  till  it  is  entirely  exhausted. 
When  the  silicification  is  only  applied  to  certain 
portions  of  a  building,  e.  g.  upon  sculptures,  a 
soft  brush  may  be  employed,  which  acts  like  a 
sponge,  retaining  a  quantity  of  liquid,  so  as  to 
furnish  to  the  surfaces  which  have  to  be  silicified 
as  much  of  the  solution  as  by  way  of  sprinkling 
or  immersion. 

In  all  cases  the  window-glasses  have  to  be  pro- 
cted  by  means  of  cloths  ag  ainst  the  action  of 
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the  silicioua  solution,  which  would  leave  spots 
which  cannot  be  removed  when  once  dry. 

Between  two  Buccessive  applications  of  the 
Bilicious  solution,  an  interval  of  several  hours 
ought  to  be  allowed,  or,  better  still,  an  interval 
of  a  day.  Three  applications,  on  three  consecu- 
tive days,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  for 
hardening  the  stone  thoroughly.  If  the  oper- 
ation be  repeated  too  often,  the  stone  will  be 
found  coated  over  with  a  vitreous  coat  of  a  shin- 
ing disagreeable  aspect,  which  would  necessitate 
repeated  washings  with  water  immediately  after 
the  last  besprinkling.  There  are,  however,  stones 
BO  porous  that  this  inconvenience  will  hardly 
Ehow  itself. 

The  application  of  the  silicate  may  be  effected 
all  the  year  round,  e.xcept  in  days  of  hard  frost. 
Dull  weather  is  preferable  to  warm  and  dry 
weather.  When  the  sun  is  shining  warm,  it  is 
advisable  to  protect  the  work  by  means  of  cloths 
in  order  to  avoid  too  rapid  desiccation. 

IILICIOUS  PAINTING  AND  PRINTINO. 

I  have  substituted  the  application  of  the  sili- 
cious  colors  by  means  of  the  painting  brush  for 
the  German  process,  which  consists  in  treating 
paintings  in  water-colors  with  the  silicious  solu- 
tion by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  rose-nozzle — a 
process  which  often  gives  rise  to  unequal  fixing, 
and  which  is  of  diflicult  and  uncertain  execution. 

The  application  of  the  colors,  however,  is  done 
in  various  ways  and  conditions.  In  painting  up- 
on stone,  upon  a  wall,  or  upon  glass,  &c.,  the 
colors,  after  having  been  ground  with  water  and 
kept  in  a  pasty  state,  are  immediately  mixed  with 
a  Bilicious  solution  of  15  to  20  degrees 
and  applied  exactly  as  in  oil-painting  and 
distemper  painting,  except  when  a  very  porous 
stone  is  employed,  which  had  better  be  slightly 
silicificd  before  applying  the  colors,  to  prevent  a 
too  rapid  desiccation  by  the  porous  body  ;  for 
glass  and  earthenware,  the  silicioua  solution 
ought  to  be  more  concentrated. 

Painting  upon  wood  is  cquallyjefficient,  pro- 
vided the  wood  be  not  impregnated  with  resin 
which  repels  the  color,  as  would  also  be  the 
case  if  one  were  to  apply  silicious  painting  over 
old  oil-paint. 

Colors  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  for  this  kind  of  painting- 
Those  which  answer  best  are  the  ochres,  blue  and 
green,  ultramarine,  oxide  of  chromium,  zinc-yel- 
low, sulphide  of  cadmium,  red  lead,  calcined 
lamp-black,  oxide  of  manganese,  zinc-white,  arti- 
ficial sulphate  of  baryta,  &c 

Independently  of  this  method  of  painting,  I 
have  with  great  success  applied  a  kind  of  mixed 
style  of  painting  to  rooms  where  the  silicates  mere- 
ly serve  as  a  means  of  fixing  the  colors,  which 
may  afterwards  be  washed  with  water.  The 
painting  is  done  in  the  usual  manner  in  distemper, 
and,  in  order  to  fix  the  colors,  two  layers  of  sili- 
cate of  potash  or  of  soda,  are  applied  by  means 
of  the  painting  brush  ;  the  first  layer  with  a  sol- 
ution of  6**  of  Beaume's  aroemeteter,  and  the 
second  of  about  10°  strength,  allowing  an  inter- 
val of  some  hours  at  least  between  each  applica" 
tion  of  the  silicious  solution. 
t  i  This  method  of  fixing  distemper-painting  might 
*»  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  colored 
^  ^    papers.    For  this  purpose  (as  also  in  painting)  I 
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have  substituted  fecula  or  starch  for  the  ordinary 
size,  with  great  advantage.  But  as  starch  gives 
a  somewhat  granular  paste  with  colors,  I  add  to 
it  some  dexterine,  or  soluable  starch,  in  various 
proportions,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
work  to  be  executed. 

In  all  these  kinds  of  distemper-painting  I  em- 
ploy with  greatest  success  as  a  white  color  the 
artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  manufacture  of 
which  I  have  established  on  a  large  scale  in  my 
chemical  works.  This  sulphate  covers  perfectly 
well  when  silicious  colors  or  distemper  colors  are 
employed  :  it  is  of  a  perfect  whiteness,  entirely 
unalterable  by  sulphurous  emmanations,  such  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  its  price  in  the  state 
of  a  solid  paste  is  only  20  frs.  the  100  kilos.,  when 
ordered  dirf  ctly  from  Lille. 

In  tliis  phamphlet  I  have  treated  likewise  of 
typographic  printing,  and  of  printing  on  stuffs 
by  means  of  silicates.  This  last  application  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
in  the  large  Calico  Printing-works  of  Messrs. 
O'Neil  and  Son's,  at  Manchester.  I  have  also 
pointed  out  the  useful  application  of  the  silicates 
in  the  dressing  of  stufis  or  yarn.  I  have  also 
recommended  the  use  of  silicate  of  soda,  espe- 
cially with  a  little  arsenite  of  soda,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  timber  from  dry  rot  and  insects.  M. 
Fuchs  long  since  proposed  this  salt  for  rendering 
wood  and  stufts  less  combustible.  In  Germany, 
experiments  have  lately  been  made  with  the  view 
of  substituting  the  soluable  silicates  for  chrystal- 
lized  carbonate  of  soda  in  cleansing  wool.  Soap 
manufacturers  have  likewise  employed  the  sili- 
cates in  order  to  fix  a  large  quantity  of  water  in 
their  products  ;  whether  this  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  consumer,  will  scarcely  bear  inquiry. 
Lastly,  one  of  their  most  useful  applications  con- 
sists in  the  fixation  of  mordants,  which  enables  us 
to  dispense  with  cow-dung  in  the  manufacture  of 
printed  calicos. 

My  various  methods  of  painting  have  been  at- 
tentively studied  by  Messrs.  Mottez  et  Flardrin 
historical  painters  at  Paris  ;  by  Count  de  Galem- 
bert,  historical  painter  at  Tours ;  by  M.  Den- 
nelle,  decorator  and  painter  at  Paris  ;  by  M.  Le- 
claire,  who  has  been  charged  with  the  silification 
of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Louvre,  and  with  the 
harmonization  of  the  tints  of  the  new  and  old 
parts  of  the  building,  and  who  has  likewise  ob- 
tained excellent  results  with  my  method  of  sili- 
cious painting.  I  would  also  mention  Messrs. 
Vicar  and  Brebar,  painters  and  decorators,  who 
have  executed  numerous  silicious  paintings  at 
Lille. 


From  Photographic  JVotei. 

INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Perhaps  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  some  experiments  in  "  Instantaneous 
Photography."  , 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  the  pho- 
tographic processes  to  take  instantaneous  pic- 
tures with  a  view  lens  and  small  stop.  But  in 
being  compelled  to  use  a  portrait  lens,  with  full 
aperture,  the  photographer  finds  himself  immedi- 
ately involved  in  a  great  optical  difficulty.  He 
can  only  get  the  centre  of  his  pictures  in  good 


focus,— the  sides  being  altogether  out  of  focus, 
(unless  it  so  happens  that  the  side  objects  of  the 
view  are  much  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  cen- 
tral objects,  in  which  case  their  image  may  reach 
the  ground  glass).  So  long  then  as  a  portrait 
lens  has  to  be  used  for  instantaneous  pictures 
which  include  the  usual  angular  field  of  view,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  receive  the  image  upon  a 
curved  surface  instead  of  a  plane. 

In  order  to  try  how  far  it  might  be  practicable 
to  work  upon  a  curved  glass,  we  made  our  first, 
experiment  the  other  day  with  the  glass  pan  of  a 
pair  of  scales.  The  curvature  of  this  pan  is 
much  greater  than  is  necessary  for  collodion  pic- 
tures,— the  concavity  being  about  fin.  in  depth 
while  the  diameter  of  the  pan  is  about  3-ins. — 
For  this  diameter  ^-in.  would  be  sufficient,  if  a 
portrait  lens  3J-ins.  focus  were  employed  ;  so  that 
the  experiments  were  made  under  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  first  attempts  to  coat  the  glass  pau 
internally  with  collodion  were  unsuccessful ;  be- 
cause it  constantly  happened  that  by  pouring  off 
the  collodion  into  the  bottle  a  transparent  curved 
line,  devoid  of  iodide  of  silver,  was  left  across  the 
middle  of  the  plate.  In  order  to  avoid  this  evil 
various  expedients  were  tried.  Seeing  that  coat- 
ing the  glass  in  the  usual  way,  although  easy 
enough,  invariably  gave  the  defect  above  de- 
scribed, visible  when  the  plate  was  removed  from 
the  nitrate  bath,  we  tried  filling  the  pan  com- 
pletely with  collodion  and  then  tilting  the  con- 
tents into  a  measure,  but  this  answered  no  better 
than  the  other.  We  next,  having  filled  the  pan 
with  collodion,  laid  a  glass  plate  upon  the  top  of 
it  leaving  a  small  space  through  which  the  collo- 
dion might  be  poured  slowly  into  the  measure  ; 
but  here  again  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  an  even 
film.  As  a  last  resource  we  filled  a  small  glass 
bath  with  collodion,  and  fairly  immersed  the 
glass  pan  in  it.  This  plan  succeeded,  for  on 
withdrawing  the  glass  gently  and  uniformly  from 
the  bath  an  even  film  was  obtained.  But  a  glass 
bath  filled  with  idoized  collodion  is  no  joke,  and 
if  any  of  our  readers  can  succeed  in  properly 
coating  a  curved  glass  with  collodion  by  any 
simpler  means  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
them  for  the  description  of  their  method. 

Exciting  the  plate,  developing  the  image,  and 
fixing  the  picture  are  all  simple  matters  enough. 
The  dipper  we  use  is  made  of  a  thin  glass  rod 
bent  so  that  the  face  of  the  glass  pan  rests  upon 
two  arms  of  the  rod,  while  the  middle  part  of  it 
is  bent  round  the  convex  back  of  the  pan.  It 
is  a  convenient  dipper,  and  in  using  it  the  /ace 
of  the  glass  ))an  slides  down  opposite  to  the  back 
of  the  bath.  Can  any  one  suggest  a  better  form 
of  dipper  ? 

It  is  probable  that  glasses  of  less  curvature 
than  this  scale  pan  may  not  require  a  collodion 
bath,  but  even  if  they  should  the  problem  of 
taking  a  negative  upon  a  curved  surface  is  prov- 
ed to  be  possible. 

The  curved  negative  must  of  course  be  copied 
in  a  copying  camera,  and  its  curvature  will  be 
found  a  great  advantage  in  bringing  the  sides 
of  the  enlarged  print  into  good  focus.  Nega- 
tives taken  upon  glasses  3-ins.  diameter  may  be 
enlarged  to  9-ins.  diameter  without  any  loss  of 
good  definition,  by  using  a  "  Woodward's  Solar 
Camera  ;" — and  the  curvature  of  the  negative 
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will  not  produce  distortion  if  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature is  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  copying 
lens. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  we 
are  assiduously  following  it  up.  But  to  take  in- 
stantaneous pictures  successfully  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  use  a  Gux-Caiiera,  which  may  be  put 
to  the  shoulder,  and  to  focus  upon  the  film, 
touching  a  trigger  at  the  favorable  moment,  so 
as  to  liberate  a  yellow  glass  from  before  the  lens. 
We  have  schemed  a  Gun-Camera  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  principle,  and  are  having  one 
made.  When  fmished  we  will  describe  its  con- 
struction aud  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly  in 
all  its  bearing.  In  the  meantime  if  our  readers 
will  bestow  a  little  thought  upon  the  subject; 
and  favor  us  with  their  ideas,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  their  suggestions. 

The  following  experiment  is  decisive  with  re- 
spect to  the  plan  of  focusing  upon  the  film,  with 
a  yellow  glass  in  front  of  the  lens.  Place  a  yel- 
low glass  before  one  of  the  lenses  of  a  twin-lens 
stereoscopic  camera  ;  you  will  be  able  to  focus 
the  image  upon  the  ground  glass.  Then  take 
a  picture  upon  the  whole  plate.  No  trace  of  a 
picture  will  be  perceived  upon  that  half  of  the 
plate  which  is  opposite  to  the  lens  having  the 
yellow  glass  in  front ;— neither  will  there  be  any 
trace  of  a  picture  upon  that  half  of  the  plate  if 
the  exposure  is  made  ten  times  as  long  as  is 
found  necessary  for  the  other  picture. 

Mr.  Skaif,  of  Vanburgh  House,  Blackheath, 
has  done  something  with  an  instrument  which  he 
has  called  the  "  Pistol  Camera,"  but  we  do  not 
know  what  amount  of  success  he  has  achieved, 
nor  do  we  think  his  spring  shutters  a  very  happy 
idea.  His  prints  enlarged  from  small  negatives 
are  said  to  be  somewhat  imperfect  in  focus.— 
That  gentlemen,  however,  has  been  experiment- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  and  we  heartily  wish 
him  success.  Instantaneous  Photography  ap- 
pears to  be  the  direction  in  which  we  must  now 
look  for  the  next  great  advance  in  the  art. 
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[In  order  to  present  a  complete  record  of  the piro- 
ceedlngs  of  this  Society,  for  future  reference,  we  go 
lack  to  the  August  meeting  and  print  up  to  the 
last.  Hereafter  we  shall  give  full  reports  of  our 
own  o/each  jieeting.] 

The  August  session  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
the  Society's  room,  at  the  Cooper  Institute  on  the 
8th  inst.  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  presiding  ;  Dr. 
Deck,  Secretary. 

Five  new  members  were  duly  elected. 

The  Directors,  through  Mr.Johnson,  announced 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  select  Committee  appointed  to  examine 
Oakcs'  Helypsometer,  presented  a  report,  endors- 
ing the  favorable  opinion  of  the  instrument  ex- 
pressed by  the  inventor  and  others  who  had  tested 
it  at  the  last  meeting. 

During  a  discussion  of  a  motion  to  adopt  the 
report,  Dr.  Vanderweyde  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  the  lateral  motion  of  the  vessel 
would  tend  somewhat  to  complicate  the  measure- 
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ments  of  the  instrument.  The  report  was  adopted. 
Mr.  S.  D.  Tillman  read  a  paper  entitled— 

PHOTO-PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

"The  luminous  appearance  which  many  sub- 
stances exhibit  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the 
dark,  cannot  be  traced  to  a  common  origin.  In 
some,  phosphorescence  is  apparently  spontaneous 
and  from  internal  sources  ;  in  others,  it  results 
from  external  influences,  Spontaneous  light  de- 
pends often  on  vitality,  as  in  the  various  species 
of  fire  fly,  glow  worm,  and  marine  animals  ;  and 
often  on  the  decomposition  of  organized  bodies, 
as  in  the  putrified  fish,  or  the  eremacausis  of  ve- 
getable matter.  In  all  these  instances,  light  is 
probably  the  result  of  chemical  action.  The 
other  class  of  substances,  ett'tcted  solely  by  ex- 
ternal forces,  seem  to  undergo  no  chemical 
changes.  In  them  phosphorescence  is  the  direct 
result  of  electricity,  friction,  heat,  or  of  light 
itself.  Those  influenced  solely  by  the  luminous 
ray  producing  phenomena  which  we  may  dis- 
tinguish as  photo-phosphorescence  are  of  especial 
interest  to  the  photographer. 

"  Many  years  ago  Dessaigners,  Brewster  and 
others  presented  a  vast  number  of  phenomena 
relating  to  phosphorescence,  but  no  deductions 
were  drawn  tending  to  clearer  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime  the  phenomenon  of  Fluor- 
escence has  excited  some  attention.  It  is  exhi- 
bited when  uranium  glass,  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  or  a  decoction  of  horse  chestnut 
bark  are  exposed  to  difi'use  daylight  and  removed 
into  the  dark.  A  peculiar  glow  is  seen,  limited 
to  the  parts  where  the  light  first  entered.  Hy- 
drogen eas  and  other  feeble  flames  may  be  ef- 
fected in  a  similar  manner.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  late  investigations  of  Becquerel  as  reported 
in  the  Annates  de  C hemic  et  de  Physique,  1859, 
vol.  55,  p.  for  valuable  acquisitions  in  relation 
to  these  subjects. 

"  In  his  series  of  experiments,  Becquerel  used 
chiefly  the  sulphurets  of  strontia,  baryta  and 
lime,  which  are  among  the  most  powerful  phos- 
phori.  They  were  prepared  and  arranged  in 
seven  glass  tubes,  so  as  to  produce  when  exposed 
to  ordinary  sunlight  or  the  electric  light,  and 
placed  in  the  dark,  the  seven  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  results  of  his  investigations  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

"  1st.  The  phosphorescent  rays  were  found  to 
be  less  refrangible  than  those  which  produced 
them. 

"  2d.  The  same  preparation,  raised  to  difierent 
temperatures,  gave  out  rays  of  different  colors, 
which  reappeared  in  reverse  order  on  its  cooling. 

"  3d.  Time  was  necessary  in  raising  the  prepar- 
tion  to  the  phosphorescent  state,  but  the  time 
could  be  shortened  by  the  use  of  heat,  which  gave 
increased  brilliancy  to  the  phosphorescence. 

"  4th.  Special  relations  of  different  phosphori 
were  shown  to  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

"  5th.  At  lines  corresponding  with  the  bands 
of  the  spectrum  known  as  the  lines  of  Frauen- 
hofer,  little  effect  was  perceptible. 

"  6th.  Some  of  the  phosphori  were  highly  flu- 
orescent ;  and  after  the  light  had  become  invisi- 
ble, if  held  in  the  dark  rays  of  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum — the  luminousness  was  again  pro- 
duced, but  instantly  disappeared  on  intercepting 
the  park  rays. 


"  7th.  The  same  body  being  both  phosphores- 
cent, Becquerel  was  led  to  believe  that  the  two 
luminous  conditions  diflered  only  in  the  time 
during  which  the  state,  excited  by  exposure  to 
the  light,  was  continued.  This  position  he  prov- 
ed by  the  phosphoroscope. 

"  This  new  instrument,  the  invention  of  Bec- 
querel, consists  either  of  a  disk  or  of  a  cylinder 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  so  arranged  that  a  portion  of  its 
surface  shall  be  enclosed  within  a  tight  box  con- 
taining an  electric  light,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  view  of  a  spectator 
in  a  dark  chamber.  The  spaces  between  the  box 
and  cylinder,  on  either  side,  being  carefully  cov- 
ered with  black  velvet  so  as  to  i^revent  the  pas- 
sage of  light.  The  cylinder  covered  with  the 
substance  to  be  examined  is  then  made  to  revolve 
about  three  hundred  times  in  a  second,  and  as  a 
twentieth  part  of  a  revolution  would  be  sufficient 
to  bring  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  from  the  inside 
to  the  outside,  it  is  evident  that  a  phosphorescent 
effect,  lasting  only  one  sixteen-hundredth  part  of 
a  second,  would  become  visible.  With  such  an 
instrument,  Faraday  lately  repeated  these  exper- 
iments before  the  Eoyal  Institute  in  London, 
using  the  phosohori  sent  to  him  by  Becquerel. 
Separate  cylinders  covered  with  a  solution  of 
the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  with  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  and  with  ajsculin,  the  active 
principle  in  horse  chesnut  bark,  were  severally 
brought  into  use. 

"On  the  slow  revolution  of  the  cylinder  no 
effect  was  seen,  but  on  increasing  the  velocity, 
light  was  beautifully  displayed.  It  was  fonud 
that,  fluorescence  occupied  the  time  of  a  full  re- 
volution and  therefore  was  easily  made  to  assume 
the  characteristic  of  phosphorescence. 

"  It  may  not  be  deemed  improper  here  to  offer 
a  short  explanation  of  these  phenomena  which 
will  harmonize  with  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light.  Phosphorescence  must  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  also  be  the  result  of  undulations. 
Time  being  introduced  as  an  element,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  connecting  these  effects  with 
those  of  reflection  or  refraction.  We  must  regard 
these  luminous  appearances  as  secondary  or  in- 
ductive, and  resulting  from  the  vibratory  motion 
of  the  atoms  composing  the  phosphori  communi- 
cated to  them  by  the  original  rays.  Do  not  elas- 
tic fluids  always  thus  act  ?  The  pulsations  of  air 
producing  sound  will  cause  a  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion of  certain  strings  and  reeds  ;  these  will  con- 
tinue to  vibrate  after  the  original  sound  has 
ceased.  Let  a  series  of  strings  or  reeds  be  pro- 
perly attuned  and  arranged  longitudinally  around 
a  Cylinder  made  to  revolve  in  the  partition  which 
separates  two  rooms,  sounds  made  in  one  room 
will,  by  means  of  the  rotating  strings  or  reeds, 
be  heard  in  the  other.  Often  new  vibrations  and 
tones  may  be  produced,  always  however  having 
haimonic  relation  to  the  original  sound.  These 
correspond  to  the  chromatic  effects  of  light.  The 
phosphori  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  original 
teeth-waves  that  the  strings  or  reeds  have  to  the 
primary  air-waves.  The  secondary  propagations 
of  light  and  sound  also  correspond.  If  the  views 
here  briefly  stated  are  correct,  we  must  regard 
photo-phosphorescence  as  the  effect  of  secondary 
undulations,  which  beautifully  illustrate  the  phe- 
nomenon of  physical  reproduction." 
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Mr.  Seely— JI.  Bccqucrcl  has  becQ  our  highest 
authority  on  the  subject  of  phosphorescence  for 
many  years.  He  has  discovered  new  facts,  and 
so  arranged  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
that  wo  have  a  now  and  interesting  science.  In 
a  memoir  on  phosphorescence  communicated  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  few  years 
since,  he  states  that  if  sulphur  and  anhydrous 
strontium  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  to  form  mo- 
nosulphide  of  strontium,  and  if  the  reaction  be 
brought  about  at  a  temperature  of  500°  the  re- 
sulting phosphorescent  after  exposure  to  diffused 
sunlight  will  shine  with  a  yellow  light  ;  but  if 
the  sulphide  be  formed  at  a  temperature  of  about 
800«  it  will  shine  after  exposure  with  a  violet 
light.  These  facts  were  of  especial  interest  to 
myself  as  possibly  illustrating  a  supposed  law  of 
color  which  I  presented  to  the  Society  some 
months  since.  I  consider  it  likely  that  if  sul- 
phide of  strontium  be  prepared  at  the  proper 
grades  of  temperatures  it  will  shine  successively 
with  all  the  spectrum  colors,  the  more  refrangi- 
ble colors  depending  upon  the  higher  tempera- 
ture. I  am  anxious  that  some  one  shall  make 
the  testi 

Mr.  Tillman — I  am  not  aware  that  Becquerel 
has  added  anything  to  the  facts  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Seely. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde — I  object  to  the  term  "  photo- 
phosphorescence."  It  is  too  long.  It  is  tauto- 
logical. 

Mr.  Tillman — We  need  a  word  to  distinguish 
the  kind  of  phosphorescence  which  depends  upon 
a  previous  exposure  to  light.  The  new  word  ex- 
presses the  fact  unmistakably  ;  it  is  shorter  than 
any  circumlocution  which  would  express  the 
same  idea.  It  is  not  tautological  in  sound,  and 
in  its  meaning  it  is  no  more  tautological  than 
some  other  accepted  English  words. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde — Since  the  last  meeting  I 
have  been  obliged  to  modify  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions I  drew  from  the  experiments  with  sulphate 
of  quinine  described  on  that  occasion.  I  find  that 
the  strength  of  the  impression  left  by  the  quin- 
ine writing  after  exposure  to  light,  depends  upon 
the  closeness  of  contact  with  the  silvered  paper  ; 
the  closer  the  contact  by  pressure,  the  stronger 
the  impression.  Also  I  find  that  when  glass  or 
mica  is  interposed  no  impression  whatever  is 
made.  These  facts  make  me  doubt  if  the  results 
of  my  fiist  experiments  were  due  to  light  stored 
up.  The  facts  I  give  this  evening  rather  indicate 
chemical  afQnity  as  the  active  agent,  aud  not  the 
light  stored  up.  I  shall  continue  the  experi- 
ments, substituting  other  thin  films  for  the  glass. 
Possibly  a  trial  of  quartz  which  is  transparent  to 
some  phosphorescent  light,  when  glass  is  not, 
may  bring  our  latent  light  theory  again  in  the 
ascendant. 

Mr.  Seely — I  am  quite  willing  to  meet  the  Dr. 
in  his  halfway  position  on  the  question  discuss- 
ed by  us  at  the  last  meeting.  We  are  apt  in  a 
debate  to  disregard  the  distinctions  between  fact 
and  theory.  I  trust  the  Dr.  and  I  now,  witli  the 
same  compromising  spirit  as  to  the  past,  will  be 
anxious  only  to  find  out  the  truth. 

Dr.  Reuben — The  fact  that  no  impression  was 
made  through  glass  or  mica  in  the  quinine  exper- 
iment is  not  at  all  conclusive.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  theory  of  stored  up  light  know  that  if  true. 
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the  light  is  of  such  peculiar  character,  that  if  it 
does  not  pass  through  glass,  they  will  not  be  sur- 
prised. It  is  well  known  that  glass  is  opaque  to 
many  of  the  chemical  rays  which  pass  read- 
ily through  other  substances.  Glass  is  opaque  to 
heat,  while  rock  salt,  transmits  it  readily.  Mr. 
Stokes  in  delicate  experiments  on  fluorescence 
was  obliged  to  dispense  with  glass  entirely  as  a 
medium  of  transmission.  A  few  years  since 
Prof.  Leconte  received  a  great  deal  of  praise  for 
an  experiment  which  was  considered  then  to  de- 
monstrate "  after  the  Baconian  methods  of  philo- 
sophy" that  solar  light  has  no  influence  on  com- 
bustion. He  condensed  the  sunlight  by  means  of 
a  large  lens  in  order  that  the  ordinary  effect,  if 
any,  should  be  magnified.  But  by  the  use  of  this 
lens  I  conceive  the  professor  introduced  condi- 
tions which  vitiated  his  conclusions.  The  effect  of 
sunlight,  if  any,  on  combustion,  should  be  through 
its  chemical  or  deoxydiziug  rays  which  were  in  a 
considerable  degree  absorbed  by  the  glass.  Also 
the  heat  condensed  was  not  properly  taken  into 
account. 

The  President— I  have  made  many  experi- 
ments on  phosphorescence  ;  it  is  a  subject  which 
has  engaged  my  attention  for  many  years.  At 
the  next  meeting  I  will  address  the  society  with 
more  detail  than  the  time  will  permit  this  eve- 
ning. I  will  only  mention  a  fact  or  two  which  may 
be  found  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  of 
stored  up  light.  If  the  powder  of  sulphide  of 
calcium  be  spread  on  some  convenient  surface  as 
a  sheet  of  tin,  aud  upon  this  a  key  be  laid  and 
the  whole  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
sunlight,  on  bringing  it  in  a  dark  room  and  re- 
moving the  key,  the  whole  surface  will  shine,  ex- 
cept where  the  key  left  its  shadow.  The  image 
of  the  key  will  appear  black  on  a  white  ground. 
The  phosphorescent  light,  however,  gradually 
diminishes,  till  the  image  of  the  key  cannot  be 
distinguished.  If  now  a  ring  be  laid  on  the  pow- 
der, and  the  surface  be  again  exposed  to  sun- 
light, in  the  dark  the  image  of  the  ring  will 
appear,  aud  disappear.  The  experiment  may  be 
continued  with  other  objects,  and  with  precisely 
similar  results.  So  far  you  find  nothing  that  you 
did  not  know  or  might  easily  anticipate.  But 
now  heat  the  plate  in  the  dark  and  the  images  of 
the  key  and  ring  and  other  objects  will  reappear. 
These  images  were  impressed,  for  a  considerable 
time  were  latent,  when  again  they  are  developed. 
A  phosphorescent  which  has  lost  its  power  to 
shine  in  the  dark,  recovers  this  power  when  a 
spark  of  electricity  is  sent  through  it.  The  light 
now  given  out  passes  readily  through  quartz, 
while  glass  is  opaque  to  it.  I  have  examined  a 
great  many  diamonds  in  the  study  of  phosphor- 
escence. I  have  observed  that  yellow  diamonds 
are  invariably  phosphorescent,  and  shine  with 
brighter  light  than  others.  If  after  the  diamond 
has  ceased  to  shine  in  the  dark  it  be  warmed  in 
the  hand  it  glows  again,  but,  once  only,  lor  a 
short  time,  and  the  property  m;iy  be  restored 
successively  at  increasing  temperatures. 

Mr.  Stetson  exhiliited  a  printed  circular  of  a 
manufacturer  of  machinery,  profusely  illustrated 
with  beautiful  photographs,  which  were  pasted 
to  it.  Mr.  Stetson  addressed  the  meeting  in  his 
u.sual  interesting  manner  on  the  utility  of  appli- 
cation of  pliotography  to  similar  business  pur- 
poses. 


Mr.  Hunt — (A  practical  photographer)  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  photographic  work  of  a 
similar  character  to  that  of  the  circular,  for  vari- 
ous manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  I  know  that 
such  work  is  done  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Stetson— A  friend  of  mine  has  recently 
manufactured  paper  in  which  is  embedded  silk 
threads  of  different  colors.  The  design  of  the 
paper  is  for  bank  notes.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
colored  silk  threads  will  render  the  counterfeit- 
ing by  photography  impossible. 

Mr,  Garbanati— Two  or  three  years  since  the 
plan  of  thus  using  colored  thread  in  the  body  of 
bank  note  paper  was  described  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Photography  and  the  subject  of  pho- 
tographic counterfeiting  was  pretty  thoroughly 
discu.ssed.  A  counterfeit  preventive  should  aim 
not  only  at  photograi^hy,  but  at  other  arts  which 
are  quite  as  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
rogues.  Thus  far  there  has  been  little  danger 
from  photographic  counterfeits.  Rogues  have 
not  had  the  skill  to  make  them.  The  idea  of  the 
silk  threads  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  fact  that 
the  rope  which  is  made  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, has  a  peculiar  thread  twisted  into  it  which 
serves  always  to  identify  it.  The  simple  plan  is 
entirely  eflfective  against  thieves. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde —  Rogues  learn  science  and 
are  progressive  like  honest  men,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  honest  man  should  be  in  advance  ; 
he  may  then  anticipate  and  circumvent  the  rogue. 
(The  Dr.  then  gave  a  description  of  the  various 
methods  of  preventing  photographic  counterfeit- 
ing, prefering  one  in  which  the  impression  is 
made  in  two  colors  of  such  a  nature  that  the  che- 
mical which  should  discharge  one  would  dis- 
charge the  other.) 

Mr.  Seely  exhibited  some  specimens  of  vignette 
printing  by  Mr.  Cady  of  this  city.  Mr.  Cady 
uses  direct  sunlight,  which  he  diffuses  by  inter- 
posing a  ground  glass  above  the  usual  screen. 
Mr  Seely  described  various  methods  of  vig- 
nette printing,  some  of  which  are  new. 

Mr.  Hunt — Instead  of  ground  glass  I  have 
used  tissue  paper,  it  answers  well.  In  this  way 
I  have  printed  several  hundred  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Cohen  exhibited  a  French  picture  on  var- 
nished cloth.  The  picture  was  especially  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  method  of  mountmg  used 
in  France. 

Mr.  Rockwood  exhibited  a  photograph  of  the 
late  solar  eclipse  made  by  him  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Rutherford.  The  instrument  (a  telescope) 
used  was  made  by  Mr.  Fitz.  The  photographic 
image  is  about  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Fitz — The  telescope  was  used  with  an  eye 
piece  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  ob- 
ject glass  has  au  aperture  of  4^  inches  ;  its  focal 
length  IS  five  feet.  The  large  telescope  of  Mr. 
Rutherford  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  ac- 
count of  houses  intervening.  The  photograph 
was  made  at  great  disadvantage.  We  were 
obliged  to  use  the  instrument  on  the  house  top, 
and  support  it  extemporaneously  with  chairs  aud 
blocks  of  wood. 

Mr.  Seely— I  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Sanders,  a  member  of  the  society,  now  in  Madison 
Conn.,  which  informs  me  that  his  wife  had  suc- 
cessfully made  a  photograph  of  the  eclipse  by  an 
ordinary  view  camera.  The  impression  is  about 
the  size  of  a  dime.    Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
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tor  to  dispense  with  the  eye  piece  and  diaphragm 
of  the  object  glass. 

Mr.  Fitz — By  lessening  the  aperture  of  a  good 
telescope  the  dcfiuitiou  is  impaired  ;  a  fact  which 
photographers  will  not  easily  understand,  as  they 
increase  sharpness  and  definition  by  using  stops. 

After  adjournment,  the  society,  on  the  invita- 
tatiou  of  Mr.  Arch  Wilson,  proceeded  to  the 
large  Hall  of  the  Union,  to  witness  his  apparatus 
for  lighting  gas  by  electricity.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  entirely  perfect  and  satisfactory.  In 
an  instant  168  burners  were  lighted.  Mr.  Wilson 
assures  us  that  there  is  no  chance  of  failure. 
The  electricity  is  supplied  by  a  Euhmkorfif  coil, 
operated  by  four  pairs  of  Smee's  battery.  Mr. 
Wilson  described  the  whole  apparatus,  and  en- 
tertained the  Society  with  the  brillian-experi- 
ments  of  electricity  in  heating  and  giving  light. 


SIXTH  MEETING. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th  instant  at  the  Society's 
Room  in  the  Cooper  Institute  ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Drapek, 
presiding,  Dr.  Deck  Secretary. 

Two  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  act- 
ive members.  On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Deck, 
Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  U.  S.  N.  of  Washington,  was 
elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  to  the 
society  letters  of  acknowledgment  from  Ex- 
President  Moore,  of  Garrisons ;  Prof.  Hardwich, 
of  London  :  C.  Guillou,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
and  Geo.  B.  Coale,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Prof.  Hard- 
wich : — 

King's  College,  London,  July  22, 1859. 

Mr  Dear  Sir — Allow  me  to  express  to  you  the 
gratification  which  I  experienced  on  receiving 
your  note  containing  an  official  statement  of  my 
election  as  an  honorary  member  of  your  Photo- 
graphic Society.  •  I  have  always  pleased  myself 
by  thinking  that  all  mere  nationalities  disappear 
in  the  comimon  search  after  truth,  and  that  our 
societies  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  each 
other  every  assistance.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you 
have  now  a  Brotherhood  of  Photographers  in 
New  York,  and  that  I  belong  to  it. 

It  will  be  my  object  to  show  myself  a  u'orking 
member  by  preparing  a  paper  for  you  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity. 

Accept  my  assurances  of  regard,  and  believe 
me  to  be  ever  yours  most  truly, 

F.  Hakdwich. 
A.  W.  Whipple,  Esq. 

Mr.  Seely  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  J, 
M.  Sanders,  of  Connecticut  on 

A    KEW    DOUBLE    SALT — THE    lODO- CYANIDE    OP 
POTASSIUM. 
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If  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
in  water  is  made,  and  immediately  there  is  added 
to  it  a  quantity  of  iodine  in  crystals,  the  latter 
quickly  dissolve,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  be- 
ing that  of  the  iodo-cyanide  of  potassium.  I 
obtained  this  salt  while  experimenting  upon  sub- 
stances with  the  view  of  getting  rid  instantly,  of 
the  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  hands  and 
clothes.  This  salt  fulfills  that  desideratum  exact- 
ly.   If  a  small  portion  of  its  saturated  solution 


be  dropped  on  the  silver  stain,  whether  on  the 
hands  or  the  clothes,  it  is  instantly  discharged, 
even  after  it  has  remsjined  there  several  days. 
This  peculiar  property  of  dissolving  silver  stains, 
will  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  photogra- 
phers. 

Under  polarised  light,  the  crystals  of  this 
double  salt  present  a  most  gorgeous  appearance. 
Put  on  a  glass  slide  one  drop  of  the  solution,  and 
allow  it  to  crystalise  spontaneously.  If  while 
the  combination  is  ensuing,  the  slide  be  placed 
under  the  microscgpe  with  the  polarising  appara- 
tus adjusted,  the  crystalization  and  the  ensuing 
phenomenon  can  be  readily  observed.  As  the 
fluid  becomes  sufficiently  dense  to  yield  crystals, 
they  begin  to  start  out  on  all  sides,  exhibiting  a 
multitude  of  crosslets  and  daggers,  which  soon 
assume  a  penuate  appearance,  until  finally  they 
shoot  put  into  beautiful  reticulations  of  prismatic 
form,  each  long  crystal  presenting  all  the  vivid 
hues  of  the  spectrum.  These  hues,  from  their 
extreme  vividness  and  delicacy,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  almost  formless  aggregations  of 
the  cyanide  of  potassium,  should  there  be  any  of 
that  salt  in  the  solution.  All  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  are  displayed  in  these  iodo-cyanide 
crystals,  but  presenting  such  combinations  of 
hues,  so  contrasting,  yet  each  one  so  metallic  and 
brilliant,  that  the  eye  never  tires  observing  them. 

These  colors  are  most  conspicuous  when  the 
solenite  is  made  use  of.  The  two  thicknesses 
which  I  found  to  yield  the  finest  colors,  were  the 
3-4  and  1-4  sizes  of  Ross.  With  these  selenities 
the  crystals  exhibited  a  set  of  hues  which  for 
gorgeousness  of  colors,  and  their  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  contrast,  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed by  any  crystalization  I  have  ever  examin- 
ed. 

As  the  solution  of  this  double  salt  decomposes 
in  a  few  hours  after  being  made,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  crystals  should  be  formed  immedi- 
ately after  mixing  the  ingredients. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  superabund- 
ance of  either  ingredient,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  each  should  be  added  in  the  proportion  of 
its  equivalent  number.  I  would  mention  that 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  solution,  by 
which  some  free  iodine  is  eliminated,  does  not 
deteriorate  this  solution  in  regard  to  its  wonder- 
ful properties  of  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver 
stains  from  the  hands  and  clothes  ;  in  fact  I 
think  that  the  slight  decomposition  rather  im- 
proves that  property.  As  a  wash  for  the  stained 
hands  and  clothes,  this  salt  must  necessarily 
come  into  general  use  ;  and  as  a  polaroscope  ob- 
ject, the  microscopist  will  not  fail  to  have  these 
double  crystals  among  his  cabinet  of  objects. 

I  wish  that  some  chemist  v/ho  has  ;nore  time 
on  his  hand  than  I,  would  investigate  these  dou- 
ble iodine  salts.  That  this  one  referred  to  in 
this  paper,  is  the  double  cyanide  of  iodine  and 
potssium  (Cy  ^P.,  IxP.)  I  have  no  doubt.  It  can- 
not be,  as  same  friend  has  suggested,  that  this 
salt  is  a  mixture  of  the  cyanide  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  This  is  proved  from  the  absence  of 
a  dual  crystalization,  and  the  presence  of  an 
isolated  one,  together  with  the  peculiar  specific 
action  it  exerts  upon  polarized  light ;  besides  if 
there  should  be  a  superabundance  of  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  present,  the  peculiar  crystalization 
of  that  salt  is  plainly  conspicuous,  while  the  deli- 


cate and  gorgeous  ones  of  the  iodo-cyanide  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  them. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  brilliant  action  that 
these  iodo-cyanide  crystals  exert  upon  light,  I 
would  remark  that  the  double  salts  in  which 
iodine  acts  as  a  component,  appear  to  be  peculi- 
arly gifted  in  that  way.  Herapath's  ido-sulphate 
of  quinine  presents  another  instance  of  this  spe- 
cific action,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  all 
other  similarly  constituted  salts  of  iodine  will 
exert  upon  polarized  light  the  same  peculiar  ac- 
tion. Here  is  an  avenue  opened  for  the  micro- 
scopists,  and  I  hope  that  they  may  enter  into  this 
charming  field  of  investigation  with  spirit,  for  it 
will  yield  a  fine  result.  If  too  small  a  quantity 
of  the  iodine  is  added  to  the  cyanide  solution,  it 
will  combine  and  crystalize  out,  while  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  will  afterward  solidify  and  deterio- 
rate the  crytals.  If,  however,  the  proper  quan- 
tity  of  iodine  is  added,  this  will  not  occur. 

Madison,  6tk  August,  1859. 

Dr.  Deck — I  have  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantities  for  the  wholesale  druggists,  iodo-cyan- 
ides  of  various  metals,  but  found  great  difficulty 
and  uncertainity  in  the  attempt  to  prepare  iodo- 
cyanides  of  the  alkaline  metals.  I  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  iodo-cyanide  of  potassium 
cannot  be  made. 

Mr.  Seely — In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Sanders 
since  the  paper  was  written,  he  stated  to  me 
that  he  proposed  the  name  iodo-cyanide  only  as 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  what  he  observ- 
ed ;  he  had  not  yet  found  time  to  verify  his  con- 
clusion by  other  experiments.  It  seems  to  me 
very  likely  that  if  any  true  iodo-cyanide  of  pot- 
assium is  formed,  it  is  very  unstable,  and  is  soon 
resolved  into  cyanide  of  iodine  and  potash.  It 
would  be  easy  to  settle  all  doubt,  by  a  few  care- 
ful experiments. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  received  from 
George  B  Coale,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  on 

A  DEFECT  IN  THE  FOTHEKGILL  PROCESS. 

Baltimore,  August  7,  1859. 

A.  W.  Whipple,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec. ; — Permit  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  Photogra- 
phical  Society  to  a  defect  in  the  "  Fothergill "  pro- 
cess which  you  will  find  described  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  London  Photographic  Journal. 

The  defect  consists  of  Wjavey  lines  like  furrows 
or  watermarks  in  silk  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
skies,  or,  according  to  my  experience,  only  on 
high  lights  in  the  negative.  It  has  been  the 
most  annoying  defect  I  have  encountered  in  this 
best  of  dry  collodion  processes,  having  ruined 
several  negatives  that  were  in  other  respects  per- 
fect. I  am  sure  that  the  London  Editor's  reply 
to  his  correspondent  does  not  hit  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

I  believe  that  it  occurs  only  where  the  devel- 
oping solution  has  been  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  a  considerable  time  on  the  plate,  es- 
pecially when  the  developement  first  commences. 
It  is  always  (?)  attended  with  great  turbidity  of 
the  developing-  solution,  and  on  the  s«?/ac€  of  the 
solution  I  have  frequently  seen  wavey  lines  of 
sediment  corresponding  in  form  to  the  lines  in 
the  negative  under  them.  Then,  again,  I  find  them 
always  radiate  from  the  point  or  points  where 
the  developer  was  poured  on,  and  from  which 
it  spread  over  the  plate. 
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My  remedy  has  been  to  drain  the  plate  after 
the  first  wetting  in  the  water  before  developing, 
and  to  pour  on  the  pyrogallic  solution  alone  two 
or  three  times  before  adding  the  silver. 

I  do  this  because  I  have  suspected  the  plain 
water  on  the  plate  to  be  partly  responsible  for 
the  quick  precipitation  of  silver  and  turbidity  of 
the  developing  solution.  After  adding  the  silver 
I  pour  it  off  aud  on  again  as  soon  as  the  sky  has 
fairly  browned,  renewing  it  frequently,  and  re- 
newing it  promptly  when  it  becomes  turbid. 
This  has  succeeded  with  one  batch  of  plates  de- 
veloped nearly  two  months  ago,  but  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  confirm  it  by  any  subsequent 
trial.  I  have  boen  since  that  time  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  for  some  weeks  longer,  living  several 
miles  from  my  operating  room  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  summer  mouths  are  going. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  the  de- 
fect described  is  a  common  one  with  all  who  prac- 
tice this  process  or  not ;  if  not,  perhaps  a  minute 
discussion  of  the  different  manipulations  in  de- 
veloping may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
I  regard  it  as  the  only  defect  in  this  process  that 
has  occurred  in  my  own  experience  that  I  have  not, 
/  ie/icye,  succeeded  in  overcoming.  I  have  had 
too  much  experience  to  venture  to  speak  with 
more  confidence. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

George  B.  Coalb. 

Dr.  Vanderdydke — I  have  had  but  little  ex- 
perience with  the  Fothergill  process,  yet  it 
strongly  confirms  the  observations  of  Mr.  Coale. 
A  great  deal  of  trouble  in  all  our  developement 
processes  is  due  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
developer,  in  consequence  of  the  uneven  thickness 
of  the  sensitive  film,  and  the  varying  state  of  dry- 
ness of  the  different  parts.  The  remedy  suggested 
by  Mr.  Coale  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one. 

Mr.  Seely  read  a  paper  on 

THE   STEREOSCOPE. 

In  viewing  a  near  object  the  axis  of  the  eyes 
converge  towards  it,  and  meet  on  it  at  the  point 
most  directly  in  view.  It  is  by  the  convergence 
of  the  optic  axis  that  we  judge  of  the  distance 
and  position  of  a  near  object.  A-U  men  who  see 
correctly  with  two  eyes,  have  this  power  of  meas- 
urement and  consequently  make  use  of  it.  In 
the  stereoscope  the  eyes  observe  a  near  object  and 
the  lines  of  sight  so  converge  towards  it  that  its 
distance  and  position  are  determined  in  the  mind. 

If  in  an  ordinary  stereoscope  two  coins  of  the 
same  size  be  substituted  for  the  stereo-pictures 
the  observer  will  see  a  single  image  at  a  distance 
and  of  a  size  about  which  he  can  have  little  doubt. 
The  rays  of  light  from  the  real  coins  are  so  re- 
fracted by  the  semi-lenses  that  they  appear  to 
come  from  a  new  position.  The  place  of  the  im- 
age is  evidently  at  or  near  the  focus  of  the 
scmi-lcnse.  In  ordinary  stereoscopes  the  semi- 
lenses  have  a  focal  length  of  about  8  inches. 
Tlie  coin  image  appears  therefore  to  be  at  about 
the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  the  eye.  If  in- 
stead of  the  coins  two  identical  stereo-pictures  be 
viewed  the  observer  will  see  them  combined  in  a 
single  picture  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches. 
He  will  have  little  doubt  of  the  distance  and 
position  of  what  he  sees  ;  he  will  have  great  dif. 
ficulty  in vtuigning  that  he  is  looking  at  an  im - 
age  of  greater  size  and  at  a  farther  distance  than 


the  focal  length  of  the  semi-lenses.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  whether  coins,  identical  pictures  or 
stero-pictures  be  placed  in  the  stereoscope,  the 
observer  will  only  see  the  combined  image  in  its 
real  position,  viz.  in  the  focus  of  the  semi-lenses? 
It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  in  the  ordinary 
stereoscope,  the  stereo-pictures  should  be  of  such 
a  size  and  so  placed  that  the  centre  of  each  may 
be  accurately  opposite  the  eye  observing  it.  As  the 
eyes  are  2-J-  inches  apart,  the  stero-pictures  must 
be  so  mounted  that  their  centers  shall  be  the  same 
distance  from  each  other.  This  condition  evidently 
limits  the  size  of  the  stereo-pictures;  they  can- 
not exceed  in  diameter  2i  inches  ;  otherwise  the 
pictures  could  not  be  combined  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent. 

The  semi-lenses  have  magnifying  effect,  but  the 
amount  of  enlargement  is  so  small  that  I  shall 
disregard  it  in  this  discussion. 

The  combined  image  of  two  stereo-pictures 
two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  is  itself  of  the 
same  dimension,  and  its  position  is  such  that  the 
extremities  of  a  horizontal  line  passing  through 
its  center  coincide  with  the  centers  of  the  stereo- 
pictures  ;  the  combined  image  is  about  eight 
inches  from  the  eyes,  which  are  directly  above 
its  horizontal  extremities.  In  other  words  the 
combined  image  may  be  considered  an  object  di- 
rectly before  the  eyes  and  at  a  distance  of  eight 
inches. 

The  design  of  the  stereoscope  is  so  to  combine 
the  stereo-pictures,  that  the  observer  shall  see  an 
image  of  solidity  or  relief.  I  propose  now  to 
show  how  the  stereo-pictures  must  be  made  in  or- 
der to  show  in  relief  the  true  perspective  and  the 
true  relation  of  parts  of  the  objects  represented. 

If  a  card  two  and  a-half  inches  square  be  placed 
a  little  inclined  before  the  eyes  at  a  distance  of 
eight  inches  so  that  one  edge  shall  be  parallel 
with  a  line  joining  the  eyes,  on  viewing  it  with 
the  right  eye  above,  the  card  will  not  appear 
square,  but  a  quadilateral  with  one  right  angle 
only  and  that  before  the  right  eye  ;  the  angle 
diagonally  opposite  the  right  angle  wUl  be 
obtuse,  and  of  the  acute  angles  the  lower 
one  will  be  more  acute.  K  the  card  be  viewed 
by  the  left  eye  alone,  it  will  present  a  similiar 
figure  ;  the  right  angle  will  be  directly  before  the 
eye  ;  the  image  appears  as  the  right  eye  image 
would  turned  over.  Now  if  an  image  of  the  card 
were  to  be  represented  in  the  stereoscope,  with 
the  perspective  as  in  the  case  I  have  given,  the 
stereo-pictures  will  be  of  the  figures  as  seen  by 
the  right  and  left  eye  as  above  described  ;  no 
other  forms  whatever  will  answer  the  purpose. 

If  the  image  of  a  card  a  foot-square  were  to  be 
represented  so  as  to  appear  square  in  the  stereo- 
scope, the  image  must  be  on  a  scale  of  2i  inches 
or  less.  The  form  of  the  stereo-pictures  will  be 
such  as  would  be  seen  by  the  two  eyes,  of  a  card 
2\  inches  square  and  placed  8  inches  from  the 
eyes.  If  the  object  represented  in  the  stereoscope 
were  a  square  table  top  or  a  landscape  10  miles 
square,  the  outlines  of  the  stereo-pictures  will  be 
precisely  the  same  for  corresponding  positions. 
The  rule  for  determining  the  camera  stations  for 
stereo-pictures  which  shall  represent  the  true  re- 
lation of   parts,  may  now  be  easily  determined. 

Suppose  it  be  the  problem  to  prepare  stereo- 


pictures  of  a  rectangular  table,  so  that  the  image 
shall  appear  directly  before  the  eyes  with  one  edge 
parallel  to  the  line  which  joins  the  eyes,  and  the 
combined  image  2|-  inches  in  width.  It  is  evident 
that  each  stereo-picture  must  have  one  right  angle 
and  but  one.  As  the  operator  is  limited  to  a  size  Of 
2i  inches  for  the  pictures  the  camera  must  be  so 
far  removed  from  the  front  of  the  table  as  to  give 
that  dimension.  Now  if  he  moves  the  camera  along 
the  line  which  gives  that  size,  he  will  find  but  two 
stations  from  which  he  can  get  images  which  have 
a  right  angle.  Tiese  stations  will  be  on  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  front  edge  of  the  table  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  edge.  This  conclusion 
would  also  be  easily  arrived  at  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  reasoning.  The  eyes  on  looking  at  the 
stereo-image  of  the  table  are  directly  over  its 
extremities,  each  eye  has  a  certain  angle  of  view 
of  the  image  and  the  camera  must  take  such 
positions  with  reference  to  the  object  as  the  eyes 
do  to  the  image.  The  stereo-pictures  of  the  table 
made  as  above  indicated  will  give  an  image  which 
will  correspond  correctly  In  relative  dimensions, 
angles,  &c.,  with  the  real  table,  and  no  other  cam. 
era  stations  whatever  can  possibly  give  a  solid 
image  in  the  desired  position  free  from  distortion. 

If  the  problem  were  to  represent  a  square  acre 
of  ground,  the  manner  of  proceeding  will  be 
quite  similar,  and  for  a  rule  to  apply  to  all  cases, 
when  true  perspective  is  to  be  shown,  by  the 
above  reasoning,,  by  experiments  and  observations 
carefully  made,  for  myself  at  least,  I  have  estab- 
lished the  following  ;  Having  determined  the  two 
points  which  shall  be  the  extremities  of  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  the  camera  stations  will  be 
found  in  the  liiies  starting  from  the  said  points  and 
perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  points  and  at 
a  distance  sufficient  to  give  a  camera  image  2J 
inches  in  diameter.  The  lines  supposed,  viz  ;  the 
foreground  line,  from  its  extremities  to  the  cam- 
era station  and  the  line  joining  the  camera  sta- 
tions will  form  a  rectangle.  The  angle  of  view 
of  the  camera  at  its  stations  is  precisely  that  of 
the  eyes  on  observing  the  pictures. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  sentiments  of  this 
paper  are  at  variance  with  our  most  respected 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  stereoscope,  and 
with  the  practice  of  photographers.  Yet  I  claim 
that  the  theory  I  have  presentented  is  capable  of 
rigid  mathematical  andpratical  demonstration. 
I  have  not  made  the  subject  so  plain  that  many 
will  agree  with  me.  I  am  content  if  interest 
enough  is  excited  in  the  society  to  provoke  the 
talent  we  have  to  examine  any  questions  of  dif- 
ference and  to  settle  them  authoritatively. 

I  have  doubts  as  to  the  extent  this  theory 
should  be  applied  Ij  those  who  make  stereo-pic- 
tures for  sale.  Jor  many  subjects  of  pictures  now 
popular  it  cannot  be  applied  at  all ;  but  for  single 
portraits  and  small  objects,  the  rule  I  have 
given  may  be  followed  with  advantage.  In 
most  landscape  views  the  rule  cannot  be  ap- 
plied for  obvious  reasons ;  aud  fortunately  the 
mind  has  instinctively  the  power  to  correct  much 
of  the  distortion  and  want  of  symmetry  which  a 
considerable  departure  from  it  would  produce. 

I  close  with  this  epitome  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  stereo-image  is  of  a  constant  size  and  in  a 
fixed  position.  The  relief  exhibited  should  be 
such  as  to  correspond  with  such  a  size  and  posi- 
tion, and  is   produced  by  following    the  rule 
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ai)i)ve  given.  (The  paper  was  illustrated  at  the 
meeting  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  stereo- 
pictures,  and  by  figures  cut  from  thin  paper  and 
pasted  on  stereo-cards.  The  figures  represented 
the  various  forms  which  a  rectangular  surface 
would  give  in  the  camera  In  various  positions, 
showing  plainly  the  amount  and  kind  of  distortion 
produced  by  the  common  methods  of  making 
stereo-pictures.) 

A  Gentleman — Can  a  person  whose  eyes  are  of 
different  focus  use  the  stereoscope  ? 

Mr.  Seely — I  would  answer  yes,  unless  the  dif- 
ference of  focus  were  very  great.  The  mind 
seems  to  have  the  power  to  correct  the  defect. 
Persons  who  see  double  from  .strabismus,  are  un- 


on  the  cft'ect  of  colors  in  stereo-pictures,  and  in 
ordinary  vision.  A  brief  report  would  do  injustice 
to  his  remarks.) 

Dr.  Vanderweyde — If  Sir  David  Brewster  had 
occupied  himself  much  in  making  stereoscopic 
pictures,  I  believe  he  would  have  written  very 
differently.  His  theory  has  done  much  harm. 
Double  stereo-cameras  with  tubes  2,]  inches  apart 
are  quite  common,  but  their  owners  will  some 
day  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
worthless,  at  least  for  making  distant  views.  Ste- 
reoscopic pictures  which  show  no  relief  at  all  are 
sold  at  many  stores  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Garbanati — Ir  camera  pictures,  objects  may 
be  brought  out  which  are  quite  invisible  or  indis- 
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able  to  use  the  ordinary  stereoscope.  A  few  days  ^''i'^''  *o  ^^^  ^7^  at  the  camera  station.  I  may 
since  I  met  a  gentleman  on  whom  the  operation 
for  strabismus  had  been  so  unskilfully  performed 
that  his  eye  had  been  turned  outwards  as  much 
as  it  previously  turned  in.  He  sees  objects 
double,  cannot  use  the  stereoscope,  and  yet  is  a 
very  accomplished  photographer,  and  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  perfect  stereo-pictures  I 
have  seen.  No  doubt  the  stereoscope  might  be 
BO  modified  as  to  be  adapted  to  such  defects  of 
the  eyes. 

S.  D.  Tillman — I  acknowledge  the  importance 


be  able  to  distinguish  the  figure  of  a  man  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  while  the  camera  view 
may  show  it  just  as  distinct  when  taken  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more.  The  reason  may  be 
simply  that  the  retina  images  are  of  different 
sizes  in  the  two  cases,  the  image  from  the  camera 
view  being  the  larger. 

Mr.  Garvey — Objects  in  the  foreground  of  a 
landscape  are  seen  in  full  relief;  those  behind 
them  with  relief  diminishing  with  the  distance, 
until  no  relief  whatever  is  visible.     The  Chinese 


piracies,  and  admit  the  air  to  certain 
which  o.vidation  then  takes  place. 

Having  selected  for  satisfactory  reasons  Fluor 
Spar  and  Diamonds  as  the  bodies  for  examinat  on, 
he  established  these  points.  First,  that  these 
substances  when  they  shine  undergo  no  change 
of  size.  Second,  that  by  the  most  delicate  ther- 
mometers no  trace  of  heat  can  be  detected. 

lie  then  described  the  methods  he  bad  resorted 
to  for  the  measurement  of  the  light  they  yield  at 
their  utmost  brilliancy  ;  these  were  both  photo- 
graphic and  also  direct,  by  the  process  known  as 
that  of  the  extinction  of  shadows,  the  result  being 
that  the  light  emitted  by  the  very  best  Phosphori 
is  not  1-3000  part  that  emitted  by  a  small  oil 
flame.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  there  are 
no  traces  of  heat,  and  none  of  expansion. 

In  conclusion  he  shewed  that  all  solid  substan- 
ces except  the  metals  are  phosphorescent,  if  prop- 
erly examined,  and  hence  the  property  is  not  a 
peculiarity  of  a  few  bodies. 

The  President  illustrated  his  remarks  by  dia- 
grams on  the  blackboard  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  his  experiments. 
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of  the  novel  views  presented  by  Mr.  Seely,   but    °"'=''  °^'^<^'^  ^^"^  "f  ^^'^   ^'""^^   '°   «•   stratagem   to 
am  stiK  inclined  to  the  positions  of  Sir  David  '  ^'''S'^t^"  away  an  English  expedition.    The  Eng- 


Brewster.     The  double  camera  with  tubes   two 
and  a-hal  finches  apart  takes  the   place  of  the 
eyes  in  the  only  particular   in   which   such  sub- 
stitution is  possible  ;  that  is,  by  allowing  external 
nature   to  be  reflected   back  upon  two   lenses, 
whose  distance  of  separation  is  invariable.    What 
are  the  phenomena  in  common  vision  ?    Light  is 
reflected  from  an  almost  infinite  number  of  points 
to  the  eyes.    From  each  of  tiiese  points,  there  is 
a  right  line  of  force,  or  a  ray  that  falls  into  each 
eye  ;  these  form  a  parallax  so  to  speak  which  en- 
ables the  two  eyes  to  measure  distance.    As  there 
are  points  on  every  solid  which  are  visible  to  only 
one  eye,  it  is  evident  no  single  picture  can  repre- 
sent those  points  which  are  not  common  to  both 
eyes  ;  but  if  two  pictures  be  made   each  having 
the  range  ot  only  one  eye  irom  its  fixed  position, 
and  these  two  pictures  be  placed  so  as  to  appear 
as  one  it  is  evident  the  new  arrangement  will  give 
us  all  the  couditions-which  convey  to  us  the  qual- 
ities of  length,  breadth  and   depth.     Hence  the 
Stereoscope.     How  shall  this  new  instrument  de- 
lineate or  distort  nature  ?  If  we  regard  the  lines 
passing  from  any  point  to  each  eye  as  the' sides 
of  a  triangle  of  which  the  line  between  the  eyes 
is  the  base,  we  shall  find  we  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  triangles,  all  having  a  common  base.     The 
constant  points  which  limit  the  base  line  are  also 
the  constant  points  in  the  double  stereo  camera. 
For  taking  objects  within  the  range  in  which  the 
eye  can  measure  involuntarily  the  distance,  which 
is  said  to  be  limited  to  about  250  feet,  I  am  sure 
the  instrument  alluded  to  is  the  best.    How  far 
proportionate  exageration  may  be  carried  on  the 
supposition   that   we   are  working  at  nature  in 
miniature,  I  leave  to  Mr.  Seely  to  explain. 

Dr.  Reuben — In  ordinary  vision  our  eyes  take 
in  a  much  larger  lateral  view  than  Mr.  Seely 's 
theory  would  seem  to  permit.  We  see  not  only 
what  is  before  us  as  solid,  but  a  considerable 
space  either  side  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes.  (The 
i-i-j    Dr.  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length 
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lish  sailors  saw  what  they  took  to  be  a  large 
body  of  troops,  but  when  they  came  nearer  they 
found  only  images  of  men  painted  on  boards. 
(In  some  further  remarks  Mr.  Garvey  defended 
the  double  stereo-camera.) 

Dr.  Vanderweyde  described  the  telestereoscope 
and  remarked  that  no  one  had  observed  distortion 
or  complained  because  the  images  were  not  re- 
presented the  size  of  nature. 

Mr.  Wra.  Baker — The  retina  is  a  concave  sur- 
face. May  not  this  circumstance  have  something 
to  do  with  the  vision  of  solid  bodies? 

Dr.  Reuben. — The  retina  is  not  an  accurate 
and  symmetrical  concave  surface  ;  in  fact  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  it  is  convex. 

Dr.  Vanderweyde — The  convex  lens  of  the  eye 
has  a  very  short  focus,  while  our  cameras  having 
a  comparatively  very  long  focus,  the  difference 
between  a  carved  or  plain  receiving  furface  is  of 
little  consequence. 

Mr.  Spiller  exhib'ted  a  superb  collection  of 
large  photographs,  mostly  copies  of  engravings?. 
The  copies  were  so  well  executed  that  any  of 
them  would  be  preferred  to  the  originals.  The 
lens  used  was  a  single  achromatic  of  about  three 
inches  aperture  and  twenty  inches  focus.  The 
work  was  considered  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  heretofore  exhibited. 

A  communication  was  then  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject  of  Phosphorescence,  in  con- 
nection with  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Till- 
man at  the  preceding  meeting. 

He  stated  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Phosphor- 
escence ;  first,  that  observed  in  the  slow  combus- 
tion of  bodies,  as  phosphorus  and  decaying  wood. 
Second,  that  exhibited  without  any  combustion, 
by  certain  substances,  after  they  have  been  ex- 
posed for  a  moment  to  the  light.  The  luminosity 
of  the  firefly  and  other  insects  does  not  depend 
on  their  nervous  system  or  vitality,  except  so  far 
as  that  they  voluntarily  open  the  valves  of  their 


SEVENTH    HEGULAR   MEETING. 


The  seventh  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  October  Hth.  The  President  in  the  chair— Du. 
Deck,  Secretary, 

One  new  mrmber  was  duly  elected. 
Mr.  Johnson — Offered  his  services  as  temporary 
custodian  of  any  articles  designed  for  a  museum 
to  be  founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society. 
He  had  many  specimens  of  pictures  and  pieces 
of  apparatus,  which  illustrate  the  early  history  of 
the  daguerreotype ;  these  be  would  make  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection  for  which  the  society 
would  provide  an  appropriate  place. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  warmly 
approved  and  accepted  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Tillman — Moved  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  be  advertised  in  one  or  more  of  the  daily 
papers.  The  motion  was  discussed  by  several 
members.  The  opinion  seemed  to  prevail,  that 
although  the  meetings  have  been  well  attended, 
and  considered  public  by  the  membens,  yet  an 
impression  had  got  abroad  in  certain  quarters 
that  the  Society  is  exclusive  and  private  ;  the  im- 
pression should  be  removed.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

Dr.  Van  Der  Weyde— Made  an  elaborate  oral 
communicatiou  on  the  subject  of  the  Ffidiug  of 
Photographs.     In  the  first  place  he  endeavored 
to  show  that  fading  was  not  due   to   exposure  to 
light.     Two  photographs,  of   the  same  fading 
tendency,  kept  under  the  same  conditions,  except 
one  being  in  the  light,  the  other  in  darkness,  will 
fade  at  the  same  rate.     The  light  in  producing 
the  photograph  seems  to  have  exhausted  its  ener- 
gy, and  does  not  further  change  it.     The   chief 
sources  of  fading  are  moisture,  heat  and  corrosive 
gases.   Photographs  are  affected  by  the  sunbeams, 
but  only  by  reason  of  the  heat  they  carry  ;  if  the 
light  could  be  filtered  from  the  heat,  it  would 
have  no  efiect.     If  a  daguerreotype  be  covered 
by  a  glass  which  has  a  crack  in  it,  a  ftain  will 
soon  show  itself  under  the  crack.    The  stain 
comes  from  the  penetration  of  corrosive  vapors. 
If  the  daguerreotype  be  unprotected  by  a  glass 
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it  80011  becomes  eutirely  covered  with  stains. 
The  composition  of  the  photographic  image  on 
paper  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  daguerreotype, 
that  lilce  causes  produce  similar  effects.  A  glass 
in  front  of  a  paper  photograph  is  a  great  protec- 
tion. The  Dr's  remarks  were  illustrated  by  the 
exhibition  of  photographs  old  and  new,  some  un- 
changed, others  faded,  and  fading. 

Mk.  Garbanati — Is  not  varnisn  a  better  pro- 
tection than  glass  ?  or  may  we  not  invent  a  var- 
nish which  will  be  a  sure  protection  ? 

Mr.  Seelt — A  large  lot  of  stereoscopic  pictures 
from  France  were  seized  by  the  Custom  House 
about  a  year  since.  The  pictures  were  mounted 
and  varnished  in  various  ways.  Some  were  thick- 
ly "  French  polished. "  But  all  the  pictures  were 
fading  and  the  kind  or  the  thickness  of  varnish 
seemed  to  have  no  perceptible  effect.  I  believe 
the  Dr.  has  omitted  to  mention  the  chiefest  cause 
or  condition  of  fading,  viz  :  a  certain  decompo.si- 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  which  sulphur  is 
deposited  or  another  sulphur  salt  of  soda  pro- 
duced. Hyposulphite  of  soda  of  itself  is  quite 
permanent  under  ordinary  influences  ;  if  a  pho- 
tograph be  properly  toned  and  fixed,  a  large 
quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  may  be  left  in 
it  in  a  pure  atmosphere  with  impunity.  A  pho- 
tographic process  in  wliich  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  employed  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  de- 
composition cannot  take  place.  This  subject  is 
not  new  with  me.  Five  years  ago  I  practised  the 
plan  I  shall  describe,  and  shortly  after  I  published 
the  same  in  a  treatise  on  printing  ;  ever  since  I 
have  practiced  it  and  taught  it.  I  have  abund- 
ance of  convincing  testimony  of  its  efficiency. 
Among  the  many  photographs  published  in  Mr. 
Snelling's  Journal,  the  views  of  Notre  Dame  and 
Cirque  de  I'Imperatrice  printed  under  my  care, 
I  believe  to  be  the  only  ones  which  do  not  show 
signs  of  fading.  The  plan  is  briefly  this :  After 
removal  from  the  printing  frame,  wash  out  the 
free  nitrate  in  water  ;  immerse  in  weak  bath  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  to  convert  any  free  nitrate 
into  chloride  ;  tone  with  a  bath  very  carefully 
made,  by  adding  neutral  chloride  of  gold  (chlo- 
ride of  gold  and  sodium)  to  a  considerable  excess 
of  hyposulphite  ;  immerse  in  plain  hyposulphite  ; 
finally  wash  in  running  water  and  dry  rapidly. 
But  lately  the  theory  is  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  our  silver  printing 
process  seems  perfected.  The  toning  and  fixing 
are  kept  separate — the  toning  by  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  in  water — the  fixing  by  plain 
hypo-solution.  If  the  manipulations  are  properly 
performed,  the  injurious  decomposition  will  not 
be  brought  about ;  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda  like  sugar  in  water,  without  a  chemical 
change  of  either.  What  a  lamentable  fact  it  is 
that  although  this  chief  condition  of  fading  is 
well  understood  by  scientific  men,  and  has  been 
published  again  and  again,  our  practical  photo- 
graphers, almost  without  exception,  constantly 
give  to  the  public  pictures,  which  cannot  stand 
six  mouths! 

Dr.  Van  Deh  Wetde — We  should  not  expect 
much  benefit  from  varnish  unless  it  is  applied  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Gakbanati — A  friend  of  mine  returning 
from  a  sea  voyage  supposed  he  was  bringing  a 
fine  photograph  of  the  son  he  had  been  visiting. 


But  he  found  on  reaching  home  only  a  blank  sur- 
face in  the  place  of  the  prized  picture. 

Db.  Van  Der  Weyde— That  was  an  extreme 
case.  The  sea  air  and  the  exhalation  always 
about  a  ship  will  hasten  the  destruction.  I  did 
not  intend  to  ignore  the  cause  of  fading  descibed 
by  Mr.  Seely.  We  should  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 

Dr.  Reuben — About  13  years  ago  I  had  made 
a  fine  daguerreotype.  It  seemed  unchanged  for 
10  years,  when  it  began  to  die  out.  Lately  I  car- 
ried it  to  a  practical  photographer  who  assured 
me  it  might  be  restored,  but  only  by  a  tedious 
and  expensive  process.  Another  talked  learnedly 
about  destroying  animalcules,  which  made  a  fine 
dust  all  over  the  surface.  He  unsealed  the  pic- 
ture, and  after  a  little  dexterous  manipulation 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  presented  me  the  pic- 
ture as  bright  as  when  new. 

Mr.  Garbanati — A  stained  or  foggy  daguerreo- 
type may  generally  be  restored  by  washing  with 
a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  I  have 
rejuvenated  hundreds  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Van  Dek  Weyde — Everything  indicates 
that  carbon  is  the  material  for  permanent  photo- 
graphs. 

Mr.  Seelt — But  how  to  use  it  ? 

The  President — The  substance  of  our  photo- 
graphs is  silver,  but  silver  so  changed  that  ordi- 
nary reasoning  will  not  apply.  I  once  placed 
some  chloride  of  silver  in  a  small  globe  of  water, 
and  condensed  the  sun  light  upon  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  by  means  of  a  powerful  burning 
glass.  The  chloride  of  silver  was  decomposed. 
The  water  was  impregnated  with  chlorine.  On 
dissolving  out  the  free  chloride  of  silver,  from 
the  powder  with  ammonia,  a  substance  remained 
which  was  not  affected  by  nitric  acid  or  chlorine. 
Rubbed  in  a  mortar,  this  substance  showed  a  me- 
tallic lustre,  but  not  like  silver  ;  this  I  consider 
silver  in  the  passive  state.  So  also  metallic  sub- 
stances generally  may  exist  in  the  two  conditions, 
one  ordinary,  the  other  in  which  the  usual  affini- 
ties are  suspended.  If  an  iron  wire  be  put  in 
acid  and  touched  with  a  piece  of  platinum,  the 
iron  is  no  longer  dissolved  by  acids,  and  will  not 
precipitate  copper  from  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper ;  but  its  active  condition  is  restored  by 
striking  it  or  snapping  it  with  the  fingers  so  as 
to  produce  sudden  vibration.  Daguerreotypes 
not  gilded  will  fade,  so  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
stored. The  heat  of  boiling  water  will  evaporate 
the  mercury.  A  film  of  gelatine  or  albumen 
dried  on  such  a  picture,  on  removal,  will  carry 
off  the  mercury. 

Mb.  Johnson— I  have  some  very  old  daguerreo- 
types that  show  a  peculiar  and  distinct  crystaliza- 
tion  on  the  under  side  of  the  glass. 

Geo.  B.  Coale  (of  Baltimore,) — I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  making  photographs. 
I  have  prints  two  or  three  years  old  kept  under 
various  conditions,  some  in  dry  places,  others  in 
damp,  exposed  to  light  or  otherwise,  and  yet  I 
find  no  evidence  of  change  in  any  of  them.  I  at- 
tribute my  success  in  part  to  the  fact  that  I  fix 
first  and  tone  afterwards.  Many  pictures  by  the 
ordinary  proceeding  are  toned  before  they  are 
perfectly  fixed.  In  such  a  case  the  pictures  must 
fade.     How   long  should  a  print  endure  to  show 


that  there  are  no  inherent  defects,  imperfections 
in  the  chemical  process? 

Mr.  Seely— I  have  recommended  for  some  time 
that  developed  pictures  on  iodide  of  silver  be  fixed 
before  toning.  My  reason  was  the  reliance  on 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hardwich  that  iodide  of 
silver  retards  and  injures  the  toning. 

Mr.  Fitz — Some  photographs  of  Messrs.  Whip- 
ple &  Black,  in  my  possession,  have  faded,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  they  were  retouched.  They 
were  hung  in  a  damp  place,  where  there  was 
moisture  enough  to  dissolve  the  india  ink  and 
make  it  flow.  I  am  satisfied  there  are  noxious 
vapors  enough  in  our  purest  atmosphere,  in  time, 
to  destroy  any  photograph.  I  have  seen  many 
pieces  of  flint  glass,  in  which  the  lead  on  its  sur- 
face h&d  been  reduced.  Lead  paint  and  silver 
everywhere  find  sulphur  enough  to  tarnish  or 
blacken  them. 

Mr.  Buroess — I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  practical  photographers  in  New  York, 
and  feel  confident  in  stating,  that  none  of  them 
practice  the  processes  recommended  here  to  night. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  takes  the  precaution  to 
wash  his  pictures  before  toning  and  fixing,  and 
no  one  who  fixes  before  toning. 

Mr.  Coale — I  would  recommend  the  lemon 
juice  development  process  of  Mr.  Sutton  as  worthy 
of  more  consideration  here.  The  prints  are  said 
to  be  more  permanent.  The  process  gives  vigor- 
ous pictures  of  admirable  detail. 

Mr.  Seelt — I  agree  with  Mr.  Coale.  But  the 
process  is  too  slow  for  some  purposes.  I  have 
tried  citrate  of  soda  in  the  developer  with  some- 
what uncertain  results.  The  first  trial  blackened 
the  paper  immediately ;  on  adding  acid  to  the 
developer  in  another  trial,  the  picture  developed 
slowly,  with  the  characteristic  citrate  tint,  but 
fogged  before  it  was  finished. 

Mr.  Coale — You  must  not  cut  your  lemon  with 
an  iron  knife.  I  did  so  once,  and  found  I  had 
made  ink  of  my  developer.  I  use  citric  acid  in 
my  collodion  developer.  I  think  it  gives  a  better 
color  and  more  opacity.  In  developing  on  paper, 
I  turn  up  the  edges  so  as  to  make  a  pan  of  it,  and 
pour  in  the  developer.  The  picture  first  devel- 
opes  of  a  Vermillion  hue,  which  gradually  dark- 
ens into  a  fine  black. 

Mr.  Seelt — I  prefer  to  lay  the  paper  on  a  sheet 
of  glass  or  a  flat  board,  pour  on  the  developer 
and  keep  it  moving  with  a  tuft  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Garvey — I  would  suggest,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve valuable  pictures,  that  they  be  enclosed  and 
hermetically  sealed  between  two  sheets  of  glass. 
Mr.  Stetson— Can  glass  be  sealed  so  ;  I  tried 
Hardinge's  preparation  of  soluble  glass  but  it 
did  not  answer.  Perhaps  mdriue  glue  would 
do  it. 

Hereupon  it  was  suggested  by  a  member  that 
a  Spaulding's  Liquid  Glue  process  be  invented. 
The  glue  was  considered  by  chemists  to  be  a  kind 
of  metagelatine. 
Prof.  Redben  presented — 

remarks  on  the  theory  of  light. 
Prof.  Levi  Reuben  spoke  upon  theories  of 
light ;  and,  to  arrive  at  clearness  in  respect  to 
their  merits,  first  attempted  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  are  7?terfwi  for  light?"  We  kuow 
that  light,  as  we  say,  comes  to  us  through  space, 
as  from  suns  ;  and  it  seems  to  pass  undiminished 
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through  the  most  perfect  vacuums  yet  attained 
ia  experimeut.  Lumiuous  objects  are  seen  through 
bodies  of  the  kind  we  call  transpareut, — as  air, 
water,  glass ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  trans- 
parent matter  to  be  obstructive  in  degree  ;  so  that, 
at  some  thickness,  it  becomes  opaque.  As  to  the 
question,  whether  space  and  matter  are  the  real 
media  for  the  light,  or  whether  a  s  pposititious 
ether  is  such  medium,  consider  further,  that  some 
transparent  bodies  are  double  refracting  ;  others, 
which  are  ordinarily  single  refracting,  become  bi- 
refringent  by  simply  squeezing  them  in  a  vice  at 
one  point  more  than  another,  or  by  unequal  heat- 
ing. So,  the  same  media  are  transparent  in  differ- 
ent degrees  to  the  different  rays  of  the  sun-beam  ; 
and  by  slight  changes  of  the  material,  they  may 
gain  or  lose  such  transparency.  A  certain  yellow 
glass  lets  in  light  enough  for  the  photographer, 
but  shuts  out  actinism  ;  after  a  while,  unaccount- 
ably, the  latter,  too,  it  is  said,  has  forced  its  way 
through.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  a  change  of 
the  molecular  condition  of  the  material  changes 
its  relations  to  light.  But  if  all  this  be  owing  to 
simultaneous  changes  in  the  ether,  then  the  matter 
itself  of  the  sevt  ral  media  becomes  of  no  account. 
It  might  as  well  not  be  there  ;  and  the  paradox  is 
reached  that,  in  nature,,  matter  is  a  thing  imma- 
terial to  natural  phenomena.  But,  in  truth,  ether 
is  only  a  figment  of  the  brain  of  theorists  ;  and 
although  u  onderful  veriflcations  of  the  undula- 
tory  theory  by  prediction  and  otherwise  are 
known,  yet  no  amount  of  such  proof  can  ever 
establish  the  correctness  of  a  purely  imagintd 
physical  entity, — no  more  than  the  prediction  of 
eclipses,  which  went  on  all  the  while,  established 
the  truth  of  the  fundamentally  erroneous  Ptole- 
maic system  of  the  universe.  We  have,  then, 
proof  of  the  existence  of  two  media  for  light,  and 
two  only — 1st,  empty  space,  which  is  a  perfect 
medium  ;  2d,  transparent  matter,  which  is  an  im- 
perfect one. 

We  need  in  connection  with  light,  then,  certain 
new  conceptions  or  ideas ;  not  theoretical,  but 
which  shall  stick  to  the  known,  common-sense 
facts  of  things,  and  express  the  truths  found  in 
regard  to  these.  Instead  of  lummiferous  media, 
we  should  speak  of  diaphotal  spaces ;  instead  of 
supposing  that  light  is  <ru7(«W!<ied  from  the  lumi- 
nary to  the  lighted  body,  we  should  regard  the 
illumination  of  the  latter  as  an  effect,  like  mag- 
netism, or  electricity,  induced  in  the  latter  body 
by  the  luminosity  of  the  former, — the  sun  and 
eanh  standing  to  each  other,  for  example,  as  ex- 
citor  and  excited  surface.  But,  of  course,  light 
has  peculiar  laws  for  this  excitation,  different 
from  those  of  other  forces  ;  such  as  that  it  re- 
quires time  ;  that,  ordinarily,  it  affects  only  pre- 
sented surfaces ;  and  that  interposed  material 
media  may  bend  the  lines  of  luminous  force  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws,  thus  producing  refrac- 
tion, the  modifications  known  as  decomposition 
or  polarization  of  the  light. 

Especially  we  need  to  form  clear,  and  to  some 
extent,  new,  conceptions  of  force,  as  something 
that,  as  proven  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  of 
magnetism,  etc.,  can  act  from  body  to  body  over 
intervening  spaces,  however  great:  and  from  a 
simple  law  of  increase  of  space  alone,  must  vary 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  square  of  distance. 

The  Corpuscular  Theory  perished  because  men 


found  it  absurd  to  suppose  the  sun  shooting  away 
its  substance  in  myriads  of  bullets,  and  in  every 
instance,  even  through  vast  spaces,  where  no 
body  was  to  be  lighted.  The  Undulatory  Theory, 
as  now  received,  labors  under  an  objection  equally 
fatal,  namely,  the  immense  consumption  of  me- 
chanical energy  requisite  to  fill  with  these  rapid 
undulations,  a  sphere  in  space  about  millions  of 
separate  suns,  the  radius  only  of  each  of  which 
spheres  is  a  distance  through  wh.ch  light  is  from 
3000  to  6000  years  travelling,  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  miles  per  second !  Such  expenditure  of 
energy  is  inconceivably  great,  and  considering 
the  few  points  occupied  by  planets,  it  is  also  in- 
conceivably wasteful  ;  and  so  the  view  is  contrary 
to  all  present  scientific  tendencies,  which  place 
in  the  foreground  the  economy,  as  well  as  the  con- 
servation of  force.  Besides,  a  medium  to  oscillate 
in  the  way  claimed,  must  be  almost  absolutely 
rigid  ;  and  so,  must  retard  all  the  planets  as  well 
as  the  comets  in  their  paths.  The  few  cases  made 
out,  as  the  delay  of  Encke's  Comet,  are  god-sends 
to  the  theory  of  undulation  ;  but  they  are  not 
adequate  to  its  demands. 

Again,  by  however  small  amount  a  transparent 
or  lighted  body  approaches  or  recedes  trom  a 
luminary,  it  trans^mits  or  receives  light  in  precise- 
ly the  same  way.  As  there  are  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  all  other  forces  manifest  themselves  by 
some  agitation  of  particles  of  actual  and  tangible 
matter,  and  as  the  undulatory  theory  explains 
well  enough  the  phenomena  of  all  transparent 
and  opaque  bodies,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
light  is  manifested  in^  and  propagated  through 
actual  bodies,  by  just  such  undulations  in  every 
particular  as  are  claimed  by  that  theory.  But 
the  undulations  doubtless  begin,  not  at  the  lumin- 
ary, but  at  the  excited  surface  of  some  body  of 
matter  affected  by  the  luminary.  To  enable 
common  matter  to  transmit  such  undulations,  we 
have  only  to  suppose  it  to  have  a  molecular  or 
vibratory  elasticity,  apart  from  and  independent 
in  degree  of  its  mechanical  elasticity.  And  this 
supposttion  is  favored  by  many  facts  relative  to 
the  changes  in  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies 
due  to  the  passage  of  light,  heat  or  electricity 
through  them, — especially  to  the  repeated  passage 
of  these  agents. — Thus  we  arrive  at  the  singular 
result  of  a  true  undulatory  theory  of  light,  with- 
out the  need  of  an  ethtreal  medium  ;  and  while  we 
save  all  the  really  valuable  results  of  investiga- 
tion and  analysis  as  applied  to  that  theory,  we 
clear  the  universe  of  much  worthless  rubbish  in 
the  way  of  imaginary  ether,  upon  which  philoso- 
phical minds  never  did  and  never  can  look  with 
entire  complacency. 

Mr.  Tillman  replied — 

The  positions  assumed  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  preceded  me,  (Dr.  Reuben)  are,  1st— That 
light  is  not  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fluid 
termed  ether.  2d. — That  the  media  of  light  are 
ponderable  matter,  vacuum  and  space.  3d. — That 
light  is  the  result  of  induction.  To  this  I  reply, 
that  through  certain  kinds  of  matter,  termed 
transparent,  light  passes,  and  by  it  may  be  con- 
densed or  dispersed.  The  other  two  media,  are 
a  true  vacuum,  and  space  in  which  there  is  no 
ether  or  literally  nothing.  The  emission  or  cor- 
puscular theory  having  been  also  condemned  by 
the  Dr.,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
force  can  come  from  the  sun  to  us.    But  the  Dr. 


says  nevertheless  it  does,  because  gravitation  so 
acts. 

To  understand  the  subject  thoroughly  we  should 
first  enquire  how  we  perceive  any  thing  external 
to  us.  The  organs  which  receive  impressious  are 
the  five  senses.  The  only  conceivable  way  they 
can  act,  are  by  direct  contact,  as  in  the  cases  of 
taste  and  touch ;  or  by  receiving  emissions  from 
the  substance  perceived  as  in  the  case  of  smelling  ; 
or  lastly,  by  a  medium  extending  from  the  organ 
to  the  object  observed,  which  is  set  in  motion  by 
that  object,  as  in  the  cases  of  hearing  and  seeing. 
Air  is  put  in  motion  by  vibrating  bodies,  and  acts 
on  the  ear.  So  ether  or  eeth  is  put  in  motion, 
and  acts  on  the  eye.  The  term  induction  is  an 
old  one  applied  to  a  system  of  action,  the  modus 
operandi  of  which,  in  this  case,  we  do  not  under- 
stand, and  Dr.  Reuben  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss  this 
subject  fully,  but  as  the  Dr.  is  determined  to  make 
those  who  accept  the  vibratory  theory  account 
for  the  power  of  gravitation  as  well  as  light,  I 
wish  to  suggest  this  hypothesis. 

Ist.  Gravitation  and  light  result  from  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  attenuated  medium  which  per- 
vades all  space  and  permeates  all  ponderable 
matter. 

2d.  These  forces  follow  the  same  law,  decreas- 
ing with  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
bodies  generating  them. 

3d.  The  power  of  the  forces  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  such  bodies. 

ith.  The  moon  and  planets  generate  vibrations 
corresponding  with  their  gravitating  power  which 
must  be  too  feeble  to  be  perceived  by  the  human 
eye. 

5th.  The  light  coming  to  us  from  planets  and 
satellites  is  stronger  than  that  due  to  reflection 
from  the  sun.  That  all  orbic  matter  down  to  the 
ultimate  atom  has  a  proportionate  attracting  and 
illuminating  force,  is  an  overpowering  thought, 
but  it  is  a  deduction  which  vindicates  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Divine  Plan. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  these  points  for  a 
future  meeting,  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  vibratory  theory  in  aiding  us  to  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions  which  may  be  verified  by 
experiment. 

An  important  query  presented  itself  to  me  ; 
why  all  the  varieties  of  color  should  be  produced 
by  vibrations  included  in  less  than  one  octave  ? 
that  is  why  the  number  of  vibrations  which  be- 
long to  the  extreme  violet  was  less  than  double 
the  number  of  those  of  the  extreme  red  ;  further- 
more, why  the  octave  of  red  could  not  be  distin- 
guished ?  In  the  phenomena  of  sound,  we  find 
an  explanation.  The  human  ear  can  distinguish 
about  nine  octaves,  and  assuming  that  the  lowest 
note  heard  is  caused  by  32  pulsations  in  a  second, 
that  number  will  be  doubled  for  every  octave 
above  it,  until  we  arrive  at  the  highest  octave, 
which  is  caused  by  8,192  pulsations  per  second. 
Now,  it  is  evident  there  cannot  be  over  64  varia- 
tions of  sound  within  the  first  octave  series,  since 
the  highest  note  in  it  is  caused  by  only  6-1  pulsa- 
tions, and  pitch  depends  solely  on  the  frequency 
of  pulsations.  The  ear  clearly  tells  us  that  min- 
ute divisions  of  sound  cannot  be  distinguished  as 
well  in  tiie  lower  as  in  the  higher  octaves.  The 
reason  for  it  is  apparent,  when  we  find  more  pul- 
sations are  required  in  a  given  time  to  make  the 
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liighest  note  than  the  sum  of  all  the  pulsations 
required  for  the  seven  lowest  notes,  giving  to 
each  a  socond  of  time.  The  dlflerence  in  the 
number  of  pulsations  causing  tonesvrhich  measure 
the  interval  known  as  the  larger  diesis,  existing 
between  the  true  D  sharp,  and  the  true  E  flat  of 
the  upper  octave  for  example,  is  greater  than 
that  causing  a  fifth  in  the  lowest  octave,  It  is 
evident  that  as  we  increase  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions, we  can  give  variety  of  expression  in  shorter 
intervals.  The  highest  tone  produced  by  8,192 
vibrations  may  be  placed  beside  the  lowest  number 
of  eeth-waves  producing  the  extreme  red,  458 
millions  of  millions  per  second,  and  we  can  readily 
see  why  it  is  that  less  than  a  single  octave  is  suffi- 
cient to  express  all  the  tints,  1440  of  which  Chev- 
reul  has  rendered  distinctly  perceptible  in  his  ar- 
rangement ;  as  the  number  of  vibrations  are  in- 
creased the  power  to  distinguish  minute  intervals 
is  increased,  and  the  power  to  distinguish  differ- 
ent octaves  diminished.  If  the  octave  red,  there- 
fore, does  exist,  we  cannot  distinguish  it  from  the 
fundamental  color.  The  number  of  vibrations 
belonging  to  the  extreme  violet  is  729  millions 
of  millions  per  second,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Pereira  based  on  Sir  John  Herschel's  as- 
sumption, that  light  travels  at  the  rate  of  132,000 
miles  per  second.  Leaving  out  of  our  calcula- 
tion the  millions  of  millions,  and  using  only  the 
figures  expressing  their  sum,  we  have  541  as  ex- 
pressing the  mean  force  of  these  waves,  corres- 
ponding of  course  with  white  light.  If  we  sup- 
pose light  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  thi-ee 
waves  only,  corresponding  with  the  numbers  477, 
535,  622,  we  have  544,  as  expressing  the  mean 
force  of  white  light.  It  is  evident  that  the  color 
which  is  produced  by  waves  whose  number  most 
nearly  approximates  to  this  mean  will  be  that 
nearest  to  white  light.  That  number  is  535  cor- 
responding with  yellow  light,  and  every  eye  veri- 
fies this  position. 

The  next  query  suggested  to  me  was,  whether 
a  glass  of  yellow  color,  so  modified  as  to  give  a 
tint  produced  by  vibrations  exceeding  those  of 
perfect  yellow  by  9,  thus  to  correspond  with  the 
mean  force  of  white  light,  might  not  be  of  service 
as  a  lens.  Such  a  glass  would  transmit  the  most 
luminous  i-ays,  so  changed  as  meet  the  conditions 
the  eye  demands,  in  order  to  receive  impressions 
corresponding  with  those  we  term  white  light. 
The  oxide  of  silver  would  give  the  yellow  color 
to  glass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese would  make  the  required  modification.  I 
submitted  the  proposition  of  making  such  a  kind 
of  lens  to  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  a  large 
manufacturer  of  glass ;  he  informed  me  that  the 
glass  known  as  the  Claude  Lorraine,  is  made  with 
the  metallic  oxides  mentioned.  It  is  so  called, 
becanse  it  gives  to  objects  the  peculiar  golden 
hue,  which  characterise  the  paintings  of  that  art- 
ist ;  it  should  not  be  mistaken  for  another 
"  Claude  Lorraine"  used  with  the  microscope. 
This  glass  has  peculiar  powers,  but  whether  it 
produc.  B  the  maximum  effect  required  by  this 
theory,  can  only  be  decided  by  a  aeries  of  experi- 
ments carefully  made  by  an  expert  optician. 
o 

EIGHTH  REOULiB  MEETING, 


TuE  eighth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  Nov. 
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The  President  being  absent,  A.  TV.  'U'mrPLE, 
Esq.  occupied  the  chair.    Dr.  Deck,  Secretary. 

Three  new  members  were  elected. 

Letters  were  read  by  the  secretary  from  Mr. 
Stetson,  resigning  his  position  on  the  committee 
on  membership  ;  from  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  of 
Washington,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  election 
as  honorary  member,  and  from  Mr.  Marsh,  in  re- 
lation to  his  exhibition  of  photographic  slides  in 
a  dissolving  view  apparatus.  Mr.  Benj.  Garvey 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  vacated  by  Mr.  Stet- 
son. Messrs.  Hull,  Tillman,  and  Seely  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Marsh  for  an  exhibition  before  the  Societyi 

Mr.  Seely  read  a  paper  On  Strengthening  Neg- 
atives, and  the  Use  of  Acid  in  Amouia-nitrato 
Solution. 

Mr.  John-son  presented  to  the  Society  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  specimens  illustrating 
the  early  history  of  the  daguerreotype.  Among 
the  portraits,  were  some  of  distinguished  persons, 
showing  how  men  looked  twenty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Johnson  described  his  process  of  etching  deguer- 
reotypes  as  practised  by  him  in  1843.  The  etch- 
ed daguerreotypes  and  the  prints  from  them  show- 
ed a  wonderful  capability  of  the  process.  Among 
the  interesting  mementoes  of  the  past,  were  dag- 
uerreotypes gilded  by  the  battery — luxuries  for 
which  Messrs.  Wolcot  and  Johnson  recieved  an 
extra  fee  of  $1.25  in  London  in  1840  ;  also  dag- 
uerreotypes in  the  concave  of  hemispheres,  and 
intended  for  the  dissolving  view  apparatus.  The 
most  recent  specimens  were  views  of  the  sun 
showing  the  solar  spots. 

Messrs.  Hendrick,  Johxsox  and  Deck  were  ap- 
pointed to  consult  with  Mr.  Cooper  with  reference 
to  the  location  and  arrangement  of  the  museum 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Cuakles  Hadfield  exhibited  some  articles 
of  apparatus  and  dry  sensitized  plates  recently 
brought  from  England  by  his  father.  The  dry 
plates  were  prepared  in  May  last.  Two  of  them 
had  recently  been  exposed  and  were  developed 
before  the  society.  Mr.  Hadfield  also  exhibited 
two  ambrotypes,  originally  both  very  dark  and 
indistinct.  By  redevelopment  one  of  them  be- 
came a  brilliant  and  bold  picture.  The  hint  will 
prove  useful  to  practical  photographers. 

Mr.  KiTHNS — The  use  of  acid  in  ammonia-ni- 
trate is  not  new.  My  instructor,  Mr.  Rehn,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1854,  directed  me  to  add  nitric 
acid  to  the  silver  solution.  I  have  also  tried  acid 
ammonia-nitrate  on  albumen  paper.  But  I  have 
abandoned  such  use  of  acid  altogether. 

Mr,  Seely — What  objection  did  you  find? 

Mr.  KuuNS — The  whites  suffered  ;  they  turned 
yellow.  To  strengthen  a  negative  I  prefer  to 
treat  it  first  with  bi-coloride  of  mercury — then 
with  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  I 
approve  of  strengtlienmg  negatives  :  I  prefer  the 
condition  of  thing*  which  requires  it.  My  best 
negatives  are  such  as  have  been  strengthened. 
I  do  not  like  a  collodion  which  gives  full  inteu. 
sity  at  once. 

Mr.  Garbaxati — I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.Kubn's 
last  sentiment.  Strengtheners  should  be  kept  as 
reserve  forces :  it  is  not  good  tactics  to  bring 
them  forward  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  Hull — I  prefer  bromide  to  iodide  of  potas- 
sium for  strengthening  with  bi-chloride  of  mer- 


cury.    Bromide  gives  a  difforeut  color  and  seems 
to  work  more  evenly. 

Mr.  Seely— I  read  my  paper  this  evening  with 
the  honest  belief  that  I  had  made  some  new  and 
useful  discoveries.  But  it  appears  to  the  Society, 
perhaps,  that'the  alleged  discoveries  were  neither 
new  nor  uselul.  Mr.  llehn  recommended  acid  in 
ammonia-nitrate  solution  so  long  ago  as  1854 
Mr.  Kuhns  has  also  independently  used  acid-ara- 
monia-nitrate  on  albumen  paper.  I  feel  a  little 
embarrassed  under  such  a  statement  of  facts. 
Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  Burrend>n-  all  claim  for 
credit  in  the  matter.  If  Mr.  Rehn  in  1854  dis- 
covered a  useful  process  and  for  five  years  has 
held  it  as  a  secret  for  Iiis  own  advantage,  a  scien- 
tific society  like  ours  may  not  entertain  his  merit 
as  a  discoverer  against  the  man  who  acting  in- 
dependently, and  honestly,  gives  to  the  public 
the  same  thing.  And  it  is  not  unmistakably 
shown  that  Mr.  Rehn's  process,  in  its  object  and 
detail  is  the  same  as  my  own.*  Mr.  Kuhns  has 
tried  acid  in  ammonia-nitrate  for  albumen- paper, 
and  with  the  result  that  the  whites  of  his  prints 
were  ruined.  In  reply,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Kuhns 
and  the  Society,  that  he  cannot  have  followed 
such  directions  as  I  have  given  and  which  are 
the  conditions  of  success.  The  difference  between 
Mr.  Kuhns'  experiments  and  my  own  was  little, 
but  yet  of  sufScient  amount  to  separate  failure 
from  success. 

Mr.  Loiseu  called  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  peeling  up  or  exfoliation  of  the  collodion 
film  after  drying  ;  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  cause  and  remedy.  He  had  tried  three  sam- 
ples of  cotton  with  the  same  result,  his  silver  and 
hypo  baths  were  in  order— was  aware  that  the 
evil  might  be  mitigated  by  more  careful  clean- 
ing—but the  splitting  up  took  place  on  some  of 
his  cleanest  glasses. 

Mr.  Hunt — The  exfoliation  is  most  likely  to 
happen  in  damp  weather.  If  the  plate  before 
cleaning  be  well  heated  by  a  lamp  or  otherwise 
it  will  not  take  place.  I  should  look  for  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  evil  in  the  cleaning  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosjjhcre. 

Mr.  Garbanati — To  determine  if  the  collodion 
be  at  fault — coat  the  plate  and  dry  it  without  im- 
mersion in  the  bath— and  after  sensitizing  and 
before  fixing. 

Mr.  Seely — Four  or  five  years  since  when  I 
was  troubled  with  the  splitting  up  of  the  dry 
films,  I  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
peculiarities  of  the  gun  cotton.  This  property 
is  quite  independent  of  that  contractile  disposi 
tiou  which  separates  the  film  in  the  bath.  The 
film  which  exioliates  may  be  good  in  all  other 
respects.  If  the  plate  just  before  collodionising 
be  covered  by  a  mluute  film  of  gutta-percha, 
india  rubber,  or  wax,  from  a  very  tliin  solution 
in  chloroform  or  ether,  the  film  will  adhere  to  the 
plate.     The  whole  subject  needs  I'urther  study. 

Mr.  Tillman — At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  Photography  was  made  the 
most  prominent  of  the  special  subjects  of  original 
papers  and  discussions  ;  also  Prince  Albert,  who 
is  known  to  be  skilled  in  photography,  presided. 
These  facts  are  gratifying,  and  show  that  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  photography  is  the  leading 
subject  of  scientific  research. 

*Mr.  Rehn  probably  rcconmiendeJ  acid  to  neutralize  aoy 
e.\ce3s  of  ammonia  in  the  silver  solution. — [Ed. 
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TENTH  EEGULAK  MEETIXU. 


The  tenth  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
■was  held  on  the  eveuiug  of  December  11th.  The 
President  iu  the  chair.    Dr.  Deck,  Secretary. 

Three  new  members  were  duly  elected. 

Mu.  Tillman — of  the  committee  on  Marsh'spho- 
tographic  exhibition,  reported  that  it  had  not  been 
considered  advisable  to  bring  the  Society  together 
during  the  recess,  and  that  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety were  already  in  possession  of  very  perfect 
magic  lantern  apparatus  with  photographic  slides 
which  would  be  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting. 

Pkof.  Hedrick— of  the  committee  to  consult 
Mr.  Cooper  with  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
Society's  museum,  reported  that  Mr.  Cooper 
offered  the  Society  one  of  the  suit  of  rooms  now 
occupied  by  the  Gallery  of  Paintings ;  but  re- 
quiring the  condition  that  the  museum  of  the 
Society  should  remain  perpetually  in  the  Cooper 
Institute.  The  conditions  was  not  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Society.  Mr.  Tillman  believed  that 
the  Society  would  soon  be  able  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  itself,  and  that  we  should  cons.der  ac- 
commodations in  the  Cooper  Institute  as  only 
temporary. 

Mr.  J  D.  Davis — exhibited  a  photograph  of  a 
collection  of  dahlias  from  the  late  Horticultural 
Fair,  to  illustrate  the  actinic  effect  of  different 
colors.  He  had  desired  to  present  with  the  pho- 
tograph the  flowers  themselves,  but  was  unable, 
by  reason  of  their  fading. 

Mk.  Seely — Colors  which  have  no  visible  dif- 
ference may  yet  affect  a  sensitive  plate  differ- 
ently ;  a  phenomena  explainable  in  part  trom 
the  fact  that  the  actinic  rays  may  be  invisible, 
and  thus  mingled  in  varying  proportions  with  a 
fixed  color.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  has  thrown  new  light 
on  this  subject.  He  has  shown  that  if  a  drawing 
be  made  with  a  fluorescent  liquid,  although  the 
drawing  is  totally  invisible  to  the  eye,  the  draw- 
ing may  easily  be  reproduced  by  photography.  I 
have  seen  in  several  photographic  galleries 
painted  charts  of  colors,  and  by  its  side  the  pho- 
tographic impressions,  thus  enabling  visitors  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  colored  drapery. 

The  President  gave  an  account  of  a  series  of 
experiments,  showing  the  actinic  properties  of 
the  prismatic  colors,  performed  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  since,  some  details  of  which  he  had  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  An  iodised 
daguerreotype  plate  was  exposed  to  the  pris- 
matic spectrum  in  a  room  where  other  light  was 
carefully  excluded.  In  a  few  minutes  the  part 
of  the  plate  on  which  the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue 
rays  fell,  was  changed  to  a  watch  spring  blue 
color,  with  a  spot  of  brownish  hue  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  blue  rays.  The  remainder  of  the  plate 
on  which  the  green,  yellow  and  red  rays  fell,  re- 
mained unchanged.  So  far  the  result  was  well 
understood  ;  the  power  to  change  pure  iodide  of 
silver  resides  only  in  the  more  refrangible  rays, 
But  vary  the  experiment  slightly,  and  all  of  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  will  be  represented  on  the 
plate.  Allow  a  little  diffused  light  to  act  at  the 
same  time  with  the  pure  prismatic  rays,  and  you 
have  an  image  of  the  entire  spectrum.  The  dif- 
fused light  acting  alone  will  discolor  the  plate 
uniformly.  When  the  more  refrangible  rays  fall 
the  effect  will  be  augmented ;  but  at  the  other 


end  of  the  spectrum  tlio  power  of  the  diffused 
liglit  is  neutralized  so  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
unchanged.  If  the  daguerreotype  plate  be  lirst 
exposed  to  diffused  light  until  it  gets  a  white 
slain  all  over  it,  and  then  be  exposed  to  the  pure 
spectrum,  the  less  refrangible  rays  will  undo  the 
action  of  the  diffused  light.  We  may,  therefore, 
divide  the  spectrum  into  positive  and  negative 
rays,  acting  in  contrary  directions.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  before  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  bromine  in  the  daguerreotype,  yet 
they  may  be  repeated  with  any  of  the  photogra- 
phic processes  with  the  same  result.  In  reply  to 
a  question  the  President  said  that  the  sky  line 
which  may  generally  be  seen  defining  the  figure 
in  old  daguerreotypes,  was  chiefly  due  to  a  want 
of  achromatism  in  the  lenses  then  used ;  a  mirror 
will  not  give  the  same  defect. 

Me.  Seelt — remarked  that  a  similar  imperfec- 
tion of  definition  might  be  produced  when  the 
background  is  considerably  removed  from  the 
foreground  objects,  for  the  reason  that  rays  from 
a  considerable  surface  of  the  background  will 
pass  by  the  outline  of  the  foreground  object  to 
produce  the  outlines  of  the  image.  The  camera 
sees  behind  an  object.  If  the  foreground  object 
is  midway  between  the  lens  and  the  background 
the  lens  will  receive  a  body  of  rays  passing  by  a 
point  on  the  object,  from  a  surface  on  the  back- 
ground equal  in  area  to  that  of  the  lens.  It  is 
evident  that  by  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the 
lens,  the  peculiar  indistinctness  will  be  propor- 
tionally removed  ;  the  distinctness  is  also  entirely 
independent  of  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion. The  eye  is  a  camera  obscura,  but  with  a 
lens  of  such  small  aperture  that  we  do  not  suffer 
any  inconvenience  from  the  cause  in  question. 
Yet  I  think  any  one  can  observe  that  an  object 
like  a  stencil  plate  will  appear  more  distinct 
when  laid  on  a  white  paper,  than  if  the  paper  is 
considerably  removed.  (The  subject  was  illus- 
trated by  drawings  on  the  blackboard.) 

Dr.  Langenschwartz — made  some  remarks  on 
a  method  of  printing  stereo-pictures  with  the  col- 
lodion process,  by  which  he  believed  he  could 
finish  500  in  a  day.  He  also  described  a  method 
of  producing  and  using  iodide  of  copper  in  col- 
lodion. 

Mr.  p.  C.  Duchochois — presented  a  paper  on 
Dry  Collodion. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carefully  prepared  parchment  paper, 
which  he  would  be  pleased  to  present  to  members 
of  the  Society  for  photographic  experiments. 

Mb.  Seelt — called  attention  to  the  recent 
great  consumption  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  by 
paper  manufacturers  as  an  "  antichlor."'  He  be. 
lieved  he  had  found  in  some  photographic  paper 
imperfections  which  were  due  to  the  presence  of 
that  salt. 

Me.  Johnson — gave  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment he  had  had  in  progress  for  a  long  time. 
About  six  months  since  he  placed  a  bottle  con- 
taining a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
in  the  focus  of  a  lens  which  was  constantly  di- 
rected towards  the  same  view  ;  all  light  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  solution  except  what  passed 
through  the  lens.  At  short  intervals  he  had  ex- 
amined the  crystals.  The  amount  and  position 
of  the  crystals  were  constantly  changing  ;  and 
he  thought  someiimes  he  had  observed  crystals  ] 


which  were  anomalous  in  form.  The  effect  of  the 
light  on  the  crystals  might  have  been  anticipat- 
ed, yet  the  experiment  had  interested  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  had  proved  quite  instruc- 
tive. 

The  President  alluded  to  camphor  as  a  sub- 
stance which  crystalizes  easily  and  is  remarkably 
affected  by  light ;  the  neatest  way  to  show  the 
experiment  is  to  place  the  camphor  in  an  air 
pump  receiver,  exhaust  the  air  in  the  dark,  bring 
the  receiver  to  the  light  and  the  camphor  will 
immediately  crystalize  on  the  side  nearest  the 
light. 

De.  Deck— The  camphor  in  drug  stores  con- 
denses on  the  sides  of  the  bottles  nearest  the 
light.  If  a  part  of  the  bottle  be  shielded  by  let- 
ters or  other  devices  serving  as  negatives,  the 
devices  will  be  copied  in  the  camphor  crystals. 
The  pictures  thus  made  of  course  will  "  fade"  by 
light  or  heat. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Jot — of  Columbia  College, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  Europe,  presented 
to  the  Society  a  glass  mirror  silvered  with  pure 
silver  and  backed  up  by  a  layer  of  copper.  The 
metala  were  deposited  from  solutions,  and  no 
battery  was  used.  The  processes  are  the  inven- 
tion of  Baron  Liebig,  and  in  some  essentials  are 
not  yet  made  public.  Liebig  has  published  a 
glass  silvering  proceSg,  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  basis  of  that  -which  he  has  now  perfected  ;  the 
full  details  of  the  new  process  will  shortly  be 
given  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  such  silvering 
had  been  estimated  to  be  about  20  cents  per 
square  foot.  Prof.  Joy  saw  the  mirror  made  in 
Liebig's  laboratory  ;  only  a  few  minutes  required 
to  complete  the  whole.  A  faetory  for  making 
these  mirrors  is  being  established  at  Nuremberg^ 
He  introduced  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  some 
use  might  be  found  for  such  mirrors  among  pho- 
tographers, as  substitutes  for  daguerreotype 
plates  or  otherwise.  The  professor  also  remark- 
ed that  ozone  was  lately  engaging  the  attention 
of  chemists  on  account  of  its  powerful  bleach- 
ing properties.  It  might  be  found  preferable  to 
chlorine  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  certain 
special  purposes. 

The  mirror  was  passed  around,  and  was  exam- 
ined with  great  interest.  It  was  pronounced  by 
gentlemen  skilled  in  Drayton's  and  other  similar 
processes,  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
heretofore  produced.  Mr.  Fitz,  the  distinguished 
optician,  was  anxious  to  procure  the  details  of 
the  process  in  order  to  be  able  to  test  the  recent 
experiments  of  Steinheil. 


eleventh  regulae  meetixg. 


The  American  Photographical  Society  held  its 
January  meeting  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  room 
No.  19,  on  Monday  evening.  The  President,  Mr. 
John  W.  Draper,  was  in  the  chair,  and  between 
forty  and  filty  members  were  present. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  transacted, 
several  novelties  were  presented  for  considera- 
tion. Mr.  AVm.  Campbell  exhibited  a  camera 
shield  with  a  slide  at  the  back,  covering  two  holes  _ 
By  this  arrangement,  one  aperture  could  remain 
open,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  photograph  being  taken, 
after  which  new  space  could  be  brought  to  the 
focus  for  impression,  and  so  on  in  a  circle  ;  then 
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revolving  backwards,  a  second  or  inner  circle  of 
impressions  could  be  made.  The  invention  was 
[I  deemed  a  clever  completion  of  a  hitherto  imper- 
I  feet  idea  of  improvement,  for  cheapness  and 
rapidity. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Tillman  read  a  short  paper  on  photo- 
lithography, and  presented  twenty-five  specimens 
of  the  art  as  recently  improved  in  this  city.  This 
art  is  yet  in  part  a  secret,  and  was,  it  seems,  im- 
perfectly originated  by  Mr.  Dixon,  several  years 
ago,  and  afterwards  also  discovered  and  claimed 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Poitevin.  Mr.  Turner 
has  given  it  his  attention  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  has  attained  considerable  success  in  develop- 
ing previously  unknown  qualities  and  advantages. 
Mr.  Tillman  said  that  it  was  known  and  admitted 
in  America,  that  practicable  results  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  art  of  engraving  by  means  of  light. 
The  advantages  of  this  art  were,  first  permi- 
nency — the  basis  of  its  color  being  carbon-fine- 
ness, and  facility  of  production.  About  400 
sheets  could  be  readily  obtained  per  day,  and 
each  might  include  from  one  to  ten  plates  or  de- 
signs. It  also  was  cheap.  The  prominent  objec- 
tions to  the  ordinary  photographic  pictures,  were 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  tints  and  their 
liability  to  fade.  Various  expedients  had  been 
proposed  to  remedy  the  first  of  these  faults,  but 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  judge  fully  of 
the  latest  plans.  Conditions  of  exposure  might 
arise,  to  meet  which  the  known  remedies  might 
fail ;  and  therefore  the  question  of  the  unchauge- 
ability  of  the  photographic  pictures,  might,  for 
some  time,  continue  undetermined.  The  photo- 
lithographic pictures  united  the  two  essentials — 
exactness  and  permanency.  No  manipulation  of 
art  could  ever  equal  or  approximate  the  delicate 
shadings  of  the  pencil.  Whenever  extreme  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  was  required  in  permanent  tints, 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  photo-litho-type. 
It  would  show  microscopic  specimens  with  great 
beauty  and  delicacy,  and  also  surgical  operations, 
which  could  be  stamped  on  the  instant,  in  rotund- 
ity superior  to  that  which  could  be  produced  up- 
on photographic  paper, — because  the  negative 
being  obtained  from  objects  almost  transparent, 
they  could  not  be  shown  on  such  paper  in  tints 
of  sufficiently  strong  contrast. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OP  COUNTBRFEITING. 

Mr.  Tillman  also  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Dixon,  of  Jersey  City,  who  was  confined  at  home 
by  sickness.  He  gave  an  account  of  a  new  method 
of  counterfeiting,  recently  discovered.  It  seems 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  he  made  some  banks  an 
offer  to  get  up  colored  bills  which  would  be  proof 
against  imitation,  but  his  offers  met  with  only  in- 
different notice.  He  now  puts  a  shot  into  their 
camp  in  return,  by  which  their  weakness  was 
made  somewhat  apparent,  if  his  process  of  count- 
erfeiting was  reliable.  The  secret,  he  said,  lay 
in  first  obtaining  the  engraving  freed  from  the 
colors,  which  was  done  by  the  use  of  either  the 
megascope  or  magic  lantern,  throwing  a  larce 
image  of  the  bill  on  a  large  screen  of  white  paper. 
A  tracing  was  then  made  of  all  the  engraved 
parts  of  the  picture,  which,  being  on  such  an  en- 
larged scale,  could  be  drawn  hO  perfect  that  the 
W  reduced  picture  would  have  precisely  the  appear- 
•  *  ance  of  the  original.  A  small  negative  was  then 
Vi    made,  by  which  copies  could  be  multiplied  to  any 
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extent,  and  tlie  protecting  colors  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  the  original  engraver.  Mr. 
Dixon  also  had,  he  further  wrote,  a  novel  plan 
for  printing  these  and  similar  fine  work  in  inde- 
structable  inks,  which  he  promised  to  present  to 
the  society  at  its  next  meeting. 

One  gentleman  remarked  that  the  public,  not 
the  banks,  had  most  occasion  to  guard  against 
counterfeits,  as  the  public  had  to  sustain  the 
losses. 

Mr.  Babcock  called  attention  to  a  method  of 
using  collodion,  as  a  means  of  getting  a  trans- 
mitted positive,  instead  of  a  negative  picture. 

The  President  stated  that  by  the  use  of  blue 
suljjhate  of  ammonia  and  copper,  and  a  certain 
process  which  he  explained  at  length,  the  chemi- 
cal focus  of  telescopes  and  glasses  could  be  read- 
ily determined. 

All  of  these  subjects  were  technical  in  charac- 
ter,— but  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  members, 
and  were  talked  of  with  much  interest,  and  until 
an  adjournment  was  moved  at  ten  o'clock,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  meeting  separated  for 
another  month. 

[Note.— Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  acting 
secretary  of  this  meeting  to  furnish  us  with  the 
records  of  the  proceedings,  we  have  been  delayed 
in  our  issue,  and  obliged  to  give  but  a  mere 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings.  Hereafter  we  shall 
have  reports  made  exclusively  for  our  columns 
that  shall  be  more  full  and  reliable  than  any 
other,  as  they  will  be  reported  by  an  impartial 
writer.— Ed.  P.  &  F.  A.  J.] 
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STEREOSCOPIC    VIEWS. 


We  have  just  been  inspecting  a  considerable 
number  of  Steroscopic  Views  of  objects  and 
scenes,  in  both  this  and  foreign  countries,  which 
left  us  more  impressed  than  ever  before,  with  the 
marvellous  capabilities  of  that  Sun-limning  Art, 
to  which  so  many  of  our  years  have  been 
zealously  devoted.  Its  capabilities  we  mean 
especially,  for  informing,  refining,  elevating,  and 
purifying,  as  well  as  for  entertaining  and  amus- 
ing mankind.  These  views  were  very  remark- 
able, alike  for  the  intuitively  artistic  taste  and 
judgement,  which  selected  their  objects  and  scenes 
for  presentation,  as  for  the  delicacy  and  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  their  mechanical  execution.  And 
in  looking  at  them  through  the  steroscopic  lenses 
we  felt  as  if  the  veritable  perfection  of  art,  in 
this  line,  had  been  reached.  Not,  however,  that 
we  dare  say,  this  decidedly,  when  we  recall  the 
numberless  rapid  advances  in  the  various  branch- 
es of  Heliography,  which  a  few  brief  years  have 
witnessed. 

We  first  examined  sundry  pictures  of  different 
species  of  flowers  ;  and  nothing  could  transcend 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  while  they  seem- 
ed, through  the  steroscopic  magic,  absolutely  to 
stand  out  from  the  flat  surl'ace,  wheron  they  were 
pictured. 

Then  followed  numerous  portiayals  of  divers 
remarkable  localities  of  our  own  land — all  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  judgement  in  the  choice 


of  points  for  representation  and  the  same  execu- 
tive skill  already  alluded  to. 

Thus,  [the  world-wonder,  Niagara,  lies  before 
you  under  miny  different  aspects,  all  of  which, 
taken  in  combination,  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
matchless  object  sueh  as  no  language  can  begin 
to  approach.  The  summer-view  of  the  cateract 
and  its  surroundings,  with  the  shadows  of  the 
verdant  foliage  tinging  the  surface  of  the  raging 
"hell  of  waters,"  while  the  encircling  hills  and 
mountains,  with  their  mingled  trees  and  rocks, 
seem  gazing  in  mute  awe  upon  the  stupendous 
spectacle  before  them — aud  the  winter-view,  with 
the  contigious  crags  and  shrubbery  fringed  with 
ice  and  the  ground  glistening  with  snow — are 
bothreproduced  wioh  kindred  exactness  and  beau- 
ty, so  that  we  may  well  hesitate  to  which  of  the 
twain  we  must  assign  the  superiority.  They,  who 
have  witnessed  the  original,  testify  to  the 
compleie  accuracy,  as  well  as  beauty,  with 
which  the  cataract  and  its  contiguities  are  pic- 
tured— while  such  as  have  not  been  thus  favored, 
may  rest  assured,  that  without  crossing  their 
own  threshold,  they  are  no  strangers  to  Niagara. 

Oi  West  Point,  a  spot  so  rife  with  thrilling  and 
exalting  historic  memories  and  associations — and 
of  sundry  other  striking  localities  and  scenes 
bordering  the  Hudson — among  which  we  were 
rejoiced  to  behold  the  "  Sunny  Side  "  of  our 
world-famed  Irving — a  diversity  of  views  are 
offered,  concerning  whose  correctness  and  beau- 
ty we  might  reiterate  our  remarks  on  Niagara. 

Our  artists,  however,  not  confining  themselves 
to  cis-atlantic  ground,  have  penetrated  the  far 
off  Orient.  The  solemn  ruins  of  old  Egypt's 
wonderous  fanes — the  Pyramids  which  decay  not 
"  pass  on  the  other  side,"  and  from  whose  sky. 
piercing  summits.  Napoleon  sublimely  said  to  his 
contending  soldiery,  "  forty  centuries  are  look- 
ing down  upon  you  " — the  vast,  mysterious 
Sphinx,  whose  origin  is  hid  in  the  mists  of  a  fore- 
gone semi-eternity — the  rock  temples  of  Nubia, 
on  whose  collossal  sculptured  faces  and  forms 
they  looked,  who  became,  dust  4000  years  ago — 
all  these,  and  numerous  objects  beside,  of  kin- 
dred interest  and  wonder,  are  brought  before  us 
with  a  vividness  which  we  know,  is  not  that  of 
imagination,  but  of  sober,  absolute  reality  \ 

As  we  have  often  said  before,  what  an  art  which 
can  show  us  the  total  world's  grandeurs,  and 
beauties,  and  marvels,  pr 'cisely  as  they  appear 
on  their  own  localities,  while  we  sit  quietly  by 
our  hearth-stones !  How  much  has  human  life — 
even  that  of  the  poor  and  humble — been  enrichi  d 
and  amplified  by  its  performances  !  How  much 
wiser  and  happier  are  we  made,  by  beholding 
w  hat,  a  short  time  ago,  one  must  traverse  oceans 
and  continents  to  see ! 

And  how  much  better  ought  we  to  be  that  all 
may  now  possess  the  portraits  of  the  great  and 
the  good  of  all  lands  and  times ! 

And  how  are  the  domestic  and  social  ties 
strengthened  by  an  art,  which,  at  cheapest  rates, 
gives  us  "  mimic  semblances  "  of  the  loved  and 
respected,  from  whom  death  or  distance  has 
divided  us! 

Mr.  Langenheim  of  this  city,  deserves  great 
credit,  as  well  as  pecuniary  returns,  for  his  stren- 
eous  and  prolonged  efforts,  to  bring  into  general 
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notice  and  appreciation  the  species  of  views  of 
wbicli  we  liave  been  speaking. 

In  closing,  I  could  suggest,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Heliographic  Profession,  the  idea  of 
their  taking  family  groups  for  the  stereoscope. 
Why  should  we  not  have  entire  households  put  into 
a  single  picture,  with  all  the  accuracy  and  exquis- 
ite finish,  now  at  the  command  of  the  art?  What 
finer  embellishment  of  the  drawing-room,  than 
representations  like  these  ? 

P.  S.— We  were  greatly  pleased,  after  finishing 
the  above  brief  essay,  to  fall  in  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  ^o  tallying  with  our  own,)  of  N.  P. 
Willis. 

"  Only  think  how,  by  this  new  art"  (Stereo- 
scopic) "  exact  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  brought  within  everybody's  reach ! 
With  an  instrument,  and  its  views — costing  fr  om 
five  to  twenty-flve  dollars,  according  to  the  size 
and  number — the  farmer  may  call  his  family 
around  the  evening  lamp  and  almost  veritably 
pass  an  hour   or  two  in  Europe  or  the  East! 

They  would  not  get  a  truer  sight  of  famous 
places  by  going  to  them.  And  they  not  only  see 
the  far-off  spots  and  their  inhabitants,  but  they 
can  show  them  to  their  friends  and  their  neigh- 
bors!" 

With  this  coincidence  with  a  portion  of  our 
remarks  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  we 
will,  for  the  present,  close. 

Phila.,  January  1860.  M.  A.  KooT> 


FOTHERGILL'S  PROCESS 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  JVbies: 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  express  a  wish  to  hear  from 
me  on  the  subject  of  Fothergill's  process,  I  will 
try  to  jot  down  my  experience  in  this  branch  of 
photography  altho'  I  am  painfully  conscious  that 
I  have  nothing  very  important  to  communicate. 
First  of  all  let  me  remark  that  after  dabbling, 
as  you  know,  with  a  fair  amount  of  ethusiasm  in 
almost  every  line  of  photography,  lam  convinced 
that  for  a  certainty  and  simplicity  nothing  can 
surpass  Fothergill's  as  a  dry  process.  As  to  the 
manipulation  of  it  I  have  really  nothing  to  add 
to  the  directions  and  hints  that  have  been  made 
public. 

I  have  used  common  white  dishes,  bought  at  a 
mug  shop,  for  washing  the  plates,  and  taken  no 
particular  precautions  except  to  wash  the  albu- 
menized  plates  thoroughly,  say  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  with  four  or  five  changes  of  water. 
The  first  washing  of  the  plate  after  coming  out  of 
the  bath  may  be  confined  to  simply  getting  rid  of 
the  greasy  appearance  of  the  film.  The  exposure 
ought  to  be  a  long  one  so  that  all  the  details  be 
fully  brought  out.  With  my  lens,  one  of  Home's 
Calotype  Lenses,  I  usually  give  ten  Minutes  or 
even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  I  find  is  not  too 
much  for  well-washed  plates. 

I  have  used  this  process,  with  Keene's  Collodion 
ever  since  it  was  first  published,  and  I  have  been 
quite  astonished  at  its  certainty  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  pictures  produced  by  it.  1  am  con- 
vinced, (and  this  perhaps  is  the  only  part  of  my 
letter  worth  notice)  that  almost  all  the  failures 
in  it,  supposing  of  course  that  there  is  an  ordin- 


ary  skill  and  care,  arise  from  a  fiuilty  condition 
of  the  chemicals  used.  Theri'fore  my  invariable 
rule,  before  preparing  my  dry  plates,  ia  to  try 
some  wet  ones  first.  Many  persons  wonder  that 
their  dry'  plates  turn  out  ill,  whereas  in  all  pro- 
bability if  they  had  experimented  first  with  a  wet 
plate  they  would  have  been  still  more  astonished. 
A  want  of  caution  here  too  often  brings  bitter 
disappointment  to  the  amateur  photographer,  and 
discredit  upon  all  dry  processes. 

Your  article,  which  I  have  just  read,  on  Posi- 
tive Printing,  has  interested  and  pleased  me 
much,  especially,  I  confess,  because  your  views 
on  this  subject  accord  with  my  own.  I  have  little 
doubt  of  the  permanency  of  pictures  printed  in 
the  way  you  describe. 

I  am  rather  ashamed  at  sending  you  such  a 
meagre  letter  as  this  in  answer  to  your  friendly 
challenge,  but  you  must  use  your  discretion 
about  consigning  it  to  that  waste-paper  basket 

which  rejoices  the  heart  of  Jane. 

W.  B. 
Tarvon  Vicarage,  Sept.  2, 1859. 


(Eiitorial  iilatters. 
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With  the  present  number  we  commence  a  new 
series  of  the  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal, 
much  improved  in  style  and  general  appearance. 
At  no  time  since  we  began  its  issue  in  1851, 
have  our  facilities  for  issuing  it  been  so  great,  and 
without  attempting  to  make  any  apologies  for 
the  past  or  promises  for  the  future,  we  will  simply 
say  that  our  future  success  depends  upon  the  in- 
couragement  we  meet.  For  years  we  have  labored 
hard  upon  our  Journal, — and  that  we  have  made  it 
the  largest,  handsomest  and  cheapest  periodical 
devoted  to  the  art  of  ))hotography  ever  published, 
none,  we  will  venture  to  say,  can  deny — and  while 
our  subscribers  have  been  improved  in  every  way 
by  it,  we  have  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit, in 
consequence  of  a  very  large  portion  refusing  to 
render  us  our  just  dues.  In  re-issuing  it  we  shall 
call  attention  to  one  fact  which  should  recommend 
it  to  every  Photographer  in  preference  to  all 
others— namely,  that  for  two  or  Jive  dollars  per 
annum  they  will  obtain  as  much  information  as 
they  would  derive  from  all  the  European  and 
American  Journals  combined ;  which,  if  they  were 
taken  by  each  of  our  subscribers  would  cost  them 
twenty-one  dollars  for  the  same  period.  In  addition 
to  this  fact  we  will  state,  that  we  now  have  a  com- 
plete suit  of  photographic  rooms  replete  with 
every  convenience  for  the  practice  of  the  art  and 
that  we  are  ourselves  engaged  daily  in  its  mani- 
pulations which  will  enable  us  to  add  our  own 
experiences  to  that  of  other  writers,  and  that  all 
these  experiences  will  first  appear  in  this  Journal. 
We  shall  present  these  experiences  in  so  practical 
a  form  that  he  who  reads  may  run,  and  we 
feel  confident  they  will  be  of  the  utmost  practical 
benefit  to  our  readers.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will 
be  seen,  we  have  changed  the  features  of  our 
letter  press  that  we  may  give  still  more  matter 
than  we  have  done  heretofore. ' 

Our  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  art  during 
the  past  sixteen  years,  and  the  benefits  derived  to 
photographers  through  our  efforts,  naturally  led 
us  to  suppose  when  we  threw  up  all  other  engage- 
ments and  devoted  our  whole  time  to  our  publica- 


tion, that  wo  should  be  rewarded  by  a  generous 
support ;  and  the  indications  were,  at  first,  in  con- 
sonance with  our  expectations ;  but  we  were  soon 
made  to  feel  that  wc  had  extraordinary  efforts,  and 
much  jealousy  and  ill  feeling  to  contend  against, 
besides  the  repudiation  by  most  of  our  southern 
and  south-western  subscribers  of  the  debts  due  by 
them  to  us.  In  reissuing  the  Journal  wc  shall 
act,  for  the  benefit  of  our  honest  subscribers,  in 
accordance  with  the  lesson  taught  us  by  past  ex- 
perience, and  shall  send  it  to  those  only  who 
comply  strictly  with  our  terms,  and  by  doing  bo 
we  shall  know  precisely  where  we  stand  from 
month  to  month. 

In  reply  to  the  numerous  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived since  the  issue  of  the  July  1859  number, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  state  ;  that  when  we  issued 
our  circular  for  the  XII  volume  we  had  made 
such  arrangements  as  we  thought  would  secure 
the  prompt  furnishing  of  our  photographic  illus- 
trations, the  failure  to  do  which  was  the  only 
drawback  to  the  prompt  issue  of  the  Journal  in 
1858  ;  but  the  man  whom  we  put  in  charge  of 
our  photographic  department  chose  to  deceive  us, 
and  consequently  caused  the  temporary  stoppage 
of  its  publication.  Finding  it  impossible— after 
getting  rid  of  the  man— to  go  on  with  any  degree 
of  success  to  ourselves  or  profit  to  our  subscri- 
bers, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  suspend  our  publication  until  the 
present  month,  and  to  make  such  improvements 
as  we  thought  would  be  acceptable,  and  to  change 
the  day  of  issue  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  in  order  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Photographical  Society  before  our  read- 
ers as  early  as  our  semi-monthly  contemporaries 

The  issues  for  June  and  July  1859  our  sub 
scribers  will  consider  as  taking  the  place  of  the 
four  illustrations  due  for  1858,  as  the  subscriptions 
of  all  who  have  paid  for  last  year  will  commence 
with  the  present  month. 

J.  C.  Gray. — Your  surmises  are  partly  correct. 
A  very  large  number  of  our  subscribers  for  1857 
and  1858  did  not  pay. — Mr.  Gray  says,  "  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  all  your  old  subscribers  come 
forward  with  their  cash — and  I  for  one  would 
cheerfully  go  in  again  for  the  welfare  of  that 
ever  welcome  Journal."  Without  wishing  any 
of  those  who  have  already  paid  for  the  present 
year  to  do  so  again  we  should  feel  gratified  at  tlie 
fulfillment  of  his  suggestion  by  all  the  other  old 
subscribers,  as  well  as  by  the  addition  of  several 
hundred  new  ones  ;  but  all,  both  old  and  new,  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  and  will  not  send 
the  journal  before  the  subscription  price  is  re- 
ceived. By  complying  with  our  terms  they  can 
render  the  continuance  of  the  Journal  doubly 
sure,  and  at  the  same  time  do  us  justice  and  par- 
tially remunerate  us  for  our  past  losses.  If  all 
our  present  subscribers — we  mean  those  who  have 
paid,  for  none  others  are  such — really  feel  the 
interest  they  have  so  often  expressed  in  our  future 
welfare,  they  can  add  materially  to  our  gratifica- 
tion, by  each  sending  us  at  least  one  new  sub- 
scriber, and  we  doubt  not  it  can  be  done  if  they 
try.  Do  this,  and  if  we  do  not  give  you  before 
the  year  closes,  the  most  elegant  and  the  most 
useful  periodical  you  can  obtain,  and  at  a  price 
comparatively  far  below  any  other,  we  shall  ask 
no  further  support  from  you.  On  our  cover  will 
be  found  a  list  of  receipts  for  this  year's  Journal, 
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which   list 
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will  be    continued  from    month  to 


We  will  also  call  attention  to  the  list  of  our 
photographic  publications  with  prices  affixed,  for 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  orders.  To 
all  who  subscribe — before  the  first  of  May — for 
the  present  volume  of  the  Photog'-aphic  and  Fine 
Art  Journal,  we  will  send  "  Evangei.ixe"  gratis. 
Those  who  have  already  paid  will  also  receive  a 
copy. 

G.  W.  BiLBRO — You  will  find  your  question 
answered  in  the  "  Guide  to  Photography"  which 
we  sent  you. 

Geo.  H.  Gilbert— The  Journal  has  been  regu- 
larly mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  issued. 

Mr.  Fontatne  has  sent  us  some  photographic 
priuts  made  by  the  instrument  mentioned  in  our 
last  number.  Mr.  Fontayne's  invention  is  a  de- 
cided step  in  the  advance  of  photography  in  com- 
petition with  engraving  for  illustrating  books 
and  periodicals.  The  impressions  sent,  although 
not  so  good  as  those  executed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
are  yet  far  better  than  those  made  during  the 
first  years  of  paper  photography.  We  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  most  perfect  prints  should  not 
be  produced  by  Mr.  Fontayne's  method  as  soon 
as  he  perfects  all  his  arrangements.  We  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  copies  of  the  drawing— we 
suppose  it  to  represent  the  "  Execution  of  Major 
Andre" — are  as  perfect  as  the  original  in  detail 
and  far  more  beautiful  and  pleasing  in  tone  and 
character.  The  portraits  are  one  hundred  per 
cent,  better  than  nine  tenths  of  those  printed  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  the  majority  of  our  photo- 
graphers. 

C.  H.  Stokoe — We  are  now  printing  the  Chromo- 
photographic  tiile  page,  and  will  send  it  soon- 
You  will  find  the  table  of  contents  in  this  number. 
The  June  and  July  issues  of  last  year  (1859)  must 
be  received  as  remuneration  for  the  four  photo- 
graphs due  for  last  volume.  After  the  present 
issue  we  will  give  the  necessary  description  of  our 
illustrations,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  as  also 
the  formulas,  both  negative  and  positive,  by 
which  they  were  made.  As  we  shall  in  future  make 
our  own  negatives,  we  shall  be  able  to  state  any 
variations  that  may  occur  in  our  manipulations 
in  that  branch,  as  well  as  in  printing  the  positives. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  variety  to  our  Illustra- 
tions ;  but,  ef  course  this  must  depend  upon  the 
iucrease  of  our  subscription  list,  as  the  larger 
that  is,  the  more  we  shall  be  able  to  devote  to 
that  branch  of  our  publication. 


Our  Illustrations  this  month  are — first,  U Al- 
legro from  a  fine  engraving  by  T.  Garner,  after 
a  painting  by  W.  E.  West,  A.R.A.  Second,  The 
Young  uViisiciana,  from  a  ))as-relief  l)y  Thorwald- 
SEN.  In  this  department  we  shall  make  improve- 
ments as  we  progress,  and  as  we  now  make  both 
our  own  negatives  (as  a  general  thing)  and  posi- 
tives, we  shall  give  the  processes  used  in  their 
production.  The  first  negative  in  this  number 
was  m;ide  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Gardiner,  and  the  second 
by  Mr.  O.  J.  Wallis. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Sutton  in  his  remark 
on  the  Reflecting  Stereoscope,  and  consequently 
we  are  now  getting  them  up  for  the  market. 
They  will  be  rather  more  costly  than  the  lenti- 


cular on  account  of  the  increase  in  size  of  both 
the  instrument  and  the  picture. 

W.  Ellis — We  think  you  can  feel  sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  Journal  regularly  as  clock-work.  See 
reply  to  C.  H.  Stokoe. 

R.  J.  NuNN,  Savannah,  Ga.— Has  one  of  Har- 
rison's extra  4-4  camera  tubes  which  he  will  sell 
cheap,  having  retired  from  the  business.  Write 
him,  you  who  are  in  want. 

Mr  a.  a.  Turner,  has  returned  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  photo-litho- 
grapic  business  on  a  large  scale.  In  our  next  we 
will  give  a  description  of  his  new  establishment 
— if  completed  by  that  time  and  notice  the  im- 
provements he  has  made  in  the   Cufting  process. 

J.  M.  C. — There  is  no  more  trouble  in  making 
the  Melainottpe  picture  than  the  ambrotype, 
and  you  obtain  a  portrait  in  every  respect  su- 
perior. Write  to  Peter  Neff,  jun.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

W.  V.  Andrews — Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  New  Edition  of  our  Dictionary  of 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART  by  Mr.  Moscs  Sutton,  of 
Detroit,  who  can  receive  them  with  his  goods 
from  this  city.  The  price  can  be  paid  to  him  on 
the  delivery  of  each  number.  Mr.  Sutton  is  our 
agent  for  the  sale  of  any  of  our  publications  in 
Michigan.  The  first  number  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  the  subscription  list  is  sufiSciently  large 
to  warrant  the  expenses.  Gentleman  desirious 
of  obtaining  this  work,  can  subscribe  through  any 
of  the  respectable  Photographic  dealers  or  book 
sellers  with  whom  they  deal.  Besides  the  in- 
numerable wood  cuts  which  will  embellish  this 
work,  many  of  its  articles  will  be  illustrated  by 
photographs. 

The  following  came  to  us  througli  the  Chica- 
go Daily  Press.  We  hope  it  is  true  ;  but  shall 
look  for  a  corroboration  from  Mr.  Hesler  him- 
self before  we  can  endorse  it — editors  generally 
understand  so  little  in  regard  to  Photography 
that  they  often  fall  into  the  greatest  errors  in 
writing  about  it. 

"  We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  Chicago  photographic  artists  has 
developed  a  new  and  most  valuable  feature  in 
the  photographic  art.  We  are  now  able  to  refer 
to  the  matter  more  in  detail.  Some  years  since 
much  attention  was  attracted  to  the  result  and 
claim  that  a  Mr.  Hill  of  New  York  State  had 
achieved  or  was  about  to  achieve  the  result  of 
seizing  the  actual  colors  of  the  subject  whether 
portrait  or  landscape,  and  permanently  fixing  the 
same  in  one  and  the  same  process.  So  desirable 
an  attainment  was  heralded  in  advance,  but  the 
matter  died  out.  Mr.  Hill's  picture  never  came 
to  pass. 


"  This  artist  Alexander  Hesler,  widely  known 
as  a  thoroughly  skilful  and  scientific  operator, 
has  been  for  some  time  past  working  at,  and  has 
now  developed  a  discovery  which  bids  fair  to 
create  an  entire  revolution  in  the  photographic 
art.  It  is  not  the  Hill  process,  but  the  results 
are  more  nearly  like  those  claimed  as  about  to  be 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hill.  It  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  the  photographer  without  the  aid  of 
any  touch  of  brush  or  pencil  may  give  all  the 


colors  of  life,  more  perfectly  and  beautifully  i 
than  by  any  previous  known  process. 
"  All  our  readers  are  aware  how  the  camera  has 
invaded  the  realm  of  the  portrait  and  miniature 
painter  and  tho  landscape  artist,  but  the  results 
have  hitherto  been  plain,  and  have  required  the 
services  of  those  latter  artists  to  supply  and  add 
the  colors.  By  Mr.  Hesler's  process  the  pallet  and 
the  pigments  together  seem  finally  banished,  and 
photography  stands  complete,  her  handmaid 
Chemistry,  thanks  to  such  patient  seekers  as  Mr. 
Hesler,  now  answering  her  fullest  needs. 

"  Obviously  we  can  give  no  discription  of  the 
process,  we  can  only  speak  of  the  pictures  we 
have  seen,  where  all  colors,  shades  and  tints  of 
hair,  eyes,  complexion,  lips  and  apparel  have  been 
brought  out  clearly  and  by  the  simple  action  of 
chemicals.  The  method  is,  Mr.  H.  says,  a  simple 
one,  easily  learned  by  any  moderately  skilful 
operator,  while  these  pictures  may  be  furnished 
for  less  than  half  the  usual  price  of  photographs 
in  oil  or  water  colors,  corresponding  in  style  but 
inferior  in  beauty.  The  time  too  is  shortened, 
and  a  large  sized  picture  may  be  finished  the 
same  day  of  sitting.  The  difference  between 
these  pictures  and  other  colored  photographs  is 
best  shown  under  the  magnifier.  Tlie  oil  and 
water  colors  decrease  in  beauty  as  the  strokes 
of  the  pencil  and  the  brush  come  out  under  the 
glass  while  by  Mr.  Hesler's  process  the  magnified 
pictures  is  only  the  more  perfect. 

"  We  chronicle  this  invention  with  much  pleas- 
ure, and  Mr.  Hesler  deserves  the  fullest  returns 
his  discovery  will  realize  to  him  for  the  patient 
zeal  with  which  he  has  wrought  out  this  result. 

G.  M.  Sandiper — There  are  several  methods 
of  printing  on  canvas.  By  Tatum's  process 
(patented)  which  consists  in  neutralizing  the  oil 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  before  salting.  Others 
employ  whiteing,  chalk,  or  tripoli  dissolved  in 
alcohol  for  the  same  purpose.  The  so  called 
Carbon  process  can  be  employed  by  using  an  ex- 
cess of  the  bi-chromate  of  potash.  Any  color 
may  be  employed.  Each  one  of  the  se  methods, 
however,  are  defective,  and  we  are  now  engaged 
in  some  experiments  which  we  shall  publish  in 
our  next  number  if  successful. 

John  Carbdtt. — You  must  exercise  the  Fame 
patience  we  have  been  obliged  to  undergo,  and 
in  good  time  all  will  come  right.  We  shall  ac- 
complish all  we  promised  eventually.  It  is  not 
our  fault  that  matters  have  resulted  as  they  have  ; 
but  we  shall  never  "  give  up  the  ship  "  as  long 
as  there  is  a  plank  left — depend  upon  that ;  and 
if  "  perserveance  and  elbow  greese  ■'  are  worth 
anything  you  shall  have  it. 

J,  P. — Yes — being  now  in  a  position  to  do  so 
wc  will  ♦ake  orders  for  Holmes,  Booth  and  Hay- 
den's,  Harrison's,  Longking's  or  any  other  cam- 
eras, thoroughly  test,  correct  and  warrant  them, 
without  extra  charge.     See  our   advertisement. 

The  price  of  the  instrument— which  will  be 
found  in  our  '■  Guide  to  Photography  ^■—must  be 
sent  with  the  order. 

E.  S.  Hollister — We  have  4-4  Portraits  of 
Daguerre — price  50cts. 

A.  P.  Brever— The  "wax  varnisJr'  is  the 
kind  you  allude  to.  See  our  "  Guide  to  Phct'gra- 
phy"  which  wc  sent  you. 
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From  Photographic  JVoles. 

ARTISTIC  rOSITlVE  P1U.\TI.\G. 


N  the  pres- 
ent article  I 
shall  endea- 
vor to  state 
he  results  at 
^i^T  which  I  have 
arrived  after 
a  good  deal 
of  experi- 
menting   la 
iP  o  s  i  ti  ve 
Printing,and 
to     describe 
those   meth- 
ods which  in 
my  hands  produce  the  most  artistic  and  perma- 
nent prints. 

First,  let  us  discuss  the  process  of  Sun-Prints 
ing  upon  Albumenized  paper,  and  toning  with 
gold  :— 

Here  is  a  story  which  will  amuse  the  reader 
and  prove  to  him  the  value  of  the  above  process 
when  improperly  conducted— that  is  to  say  when 
conducted  in  what  has  been,  until  within  the  last 
few  months,  the  usual  manner. 

Being  the  Editor  of  a  Photographic  Journal, 
and  having  a  vast  deal  of  correspondence,  I  re- 
ceive by  nearly  every  post  letters  enclosing  pho- 
tographs mostly  printed  upon  albumenized  pa- 
per, and  toned  with  gold  in  the  usual  way,  that 
is  to  say,  toned  by  immersing  the  print  in  a  hypo 
bath  to  which  chloride  of  gold  has  been  added. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  I  ha^  e  seen  what 
has  to  be  seen,  and  learnt  what  has  to  be  learut 
from  an  inspection  of  these  prints,  they  have  na 
further  interest,  and  are  consigned  to  the  waste 
basket,  in  which  they  find  their  way  to  the  back 
kitchen,  and  are  then  overhauled  by  ii.y  servant 
Jane,  who  is  a  more  indiscriminate  admirer  of 
photographs  than  her  master,  and  she,  instead  of 
lighting  the  lire  with  them,  puts  them  away  in 
her  box  and  keeps  them  as  great  treasures.  Yes- 
terday my  little  boy  came  to  me  rubbing  his  hands 
and  in  great  glee,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been 
looking  at  Jane's  photographs,  and, ''  Papa,"  said 
he,  "  it's  such  fun  ;  do  you  know  they  have  all 
turned  yellow !  &c.,  &c."  This  little  boy,  I  must 
tell  the  reader,  was  once  as  fond  of  photographs 
as  Jane,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  his  Mamma  made 
him  a  fine  scrap  bookj^and  then  when  the  post- 
man brought  the  letters  he  used  to  watch  me  open 
them,  and  pounce  like  a  cat  upon  a  mouse  upon 
any  print  they  might  contain ;  and  sometimes 
I  used  to  let  him  have  things  which  I  really  val- 
ued rather  than  discourage  his  early  taste  for 
the  artistic.  Then  the  scrap  book  was  produced 
and  th3  prints  stuck  in,  very  often  I  believe  with 
sour  paste.  This  scrap  book  is  now  before  me, 
and  I  confess  it  has  sent  me  into  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter to  see  how  yellow  most  of  the  prints  have  be- 
come ; — and  yet  there  are  many  of  them  by  ar- 
tists who  stand  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

This  strong   propensity  of  a  certain  class  of 
prints  to  turn  yellow  and  look  disgusting  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  would  be  very  melan- 
choly to  reflect  on,  did  we  not  know  of  a  remedy 
^    for  the  evil.    I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 


that  an  albumenized  sun-piiut  toufd  with  gold 
must  infallibly  fade,  because  I  leel  next  to  cer- 
tain that  they  will  ttand  for  a  number  of  years 
if  properly  toned  and  fixed.  And  if  any  one  should 
have  spent  much  money  and  lime  in  photogra- 
phy and  become  disgasted  because  his  prints  fade, 
I  would  say  to  him,  "  Take  heart  and  begin  again, 
— never  mind  what  has  happened, — we  have  all 
been  learning  a  new  art — gaiuLng  valuable  expe- 
rience,— and  the  time  and  money  have  not  been 
thrown  away,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  profitably 
spent ;  at  last  we  have  hit  upon  a  good  process  of 
printing  by  which  you  can  get  vigorous  albumen- 
ized sun-prints,  white  in  the  lights  and  a  deep 
brown  or  black  in  the  shadows,  toned  with  gold, 
but  not  likely  to  fade  as  before,  because  they  are 
toned  with  gold  exclusively  and  not  at  all  with 
sulphur. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  best  process  of 
printing  upon  albumenized  paper  is,  I  believe, 
the  following : — 

There  are  two  distinct  stages  of  the  process. 
In  the  first  place  you  require  to  get  a  vigorous 
print  from  the  pressure  frame  ;— and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  you  require  to  tone  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  lights  while  you 
get  a  deep  brown  or  black  tint  in  the  shadows. 
Such  a  print  is  an  artistic  print  of  its  class  ; — 
suitable  for  stereoscopic  subjects,  or  for  repro- 
ductions of  sculpture,  or  architecture,  or  any- 
thing in  which  fine  definition  and  transparency  in 
the  shadows  is  required ; — and  also  perhaps  suita- 
ble for  .small  paper  portraits. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  two  distinct 
stages  of  the  process.  Unless  the  print  is  vigo- 
rous and  clean  when  it  leaves  the  pressure  frame 
you  cannot  by  any  pi'ocess  of  toning  produce  a 
clean  vigorous  print  when  finished.  A  dull  flat 
print  from  the  pressure  frame  will  be  a  dull  print 
when  toned  ;  and  on  looking  over  any  general 
collection  of  prints  upon  albumenized  paper  you 
will  find  the  majority  of  them  dull  and  leaden, 
even  when  the  paper  is  highly  albumenized. — 
The  best  prints  I  know  of  are  the  stereoscopic 
prints  by  Mr.  Eussel  Sedgfleld,  printed  for  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Bishopsgate-Street.  These  are  white 
in  the  lights  and  absolutely  devoid  of  yellowness, 
— ^while  the  shadows  are  a  rich  chcsnut  black  of 
extraordinary  vigor  and  transparency  ;  and  in 
looking  over  twenty  dozen  of  these  prints  the 
other  day  I  did  not  see  one  that  is  not  fully  up  to 
the  mark  as  a  print.  But  I  must  qualify  this 
commendation  by  observing  that  the  contrasts  are 
sometimes  a  little  too  strong  for  my  taste,  and  the 
negatives  a  little  too  vigorous  ;  for  be  it  remem- 
bered that  a  vigorous  print  cannot  be  got  from 
a  feeble  negative.  As  a  matter  of  taste  I  prefer 
less  vigorous  prints,  from  such  negatives  as  those 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  taste  for 
more  half-tone  and  less  vigor  is  growing  upon 
me.  Still,  whatever  the  negative  may  be,  a  print 
of  certain  vigor,  the  utmost  which  the  negative 
will  yield,  should  be  got  from  it ;  and  it  is  this 
question  of  vigor  which  I  now  proceed  to  discuss 
— certain  that  I  am  about  to  touch  a  key  note 
which  will  arouse  the  attention  of  many  of  my 
readers. 

Vigor  in  a  print  evidently  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  a  reduced  organic  compound  of  sil- 
ver is  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Salt 
a  piece  of  blottUg  paper — excite  it  with  nitrate 


of  silver— print  upon  it — and  on  leaving  the  pres- 
sure frame  it  will  be  a  dull  leaden  atfair.  On  the 
other  hand  albumenize  and  salt  properly  a  sheet 
of  photographic  paper— excite  it  properly  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  print  upon  it,  and  you  get 
a  rich  vigorous  print.  In  the  former  case  the  pic- 
ture is  sunk  t«  the  ptiper,  and  the  dead  silver 
image  is  mixed  up  in  .some  way  with  tlie  paper, 
and  looks  as  if  dry  powder  color  had  been  rub- 
bed into  the  paper.  In  the  latter  case  the  silver 
image  lies  upon  the  paper,  and  is  as  independent 
of  it  as  if  the  albumen  had  been  spread  upon 
glass;  while  the  image  itself  appears  to  consist 
of  organic  matter  incorporated  with  the  reduced 
silver,  and  looks  vigorous  for  the  same  reason 
that  when  oil  is  incorporated  with  a  dry  pow- 
der color,  it  produces  a  paint  which  looks  vigo- 
rous when  applied  to  the  surface  of  anything. 
Spread  a  little  dry  powder  color  upon  your  pal- 
ette, and  how  dead  it  looks  ;  but  mix  a  little 
magilp  with  it,  and  how  dark,  and  rich,  and  vig- 
orous it  becomes.  This  is  what  we  .want  to  do  in 
printing— to  mix  the  dry  reduced  silver  with  the 
albumen,  (which  is  the  photographers  magilp), 
and  to  spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
In  half  a-dozen  words,  the  problem  is  to  albumen- 
ize and  salt,  and  excite  the  paper  'properly",  for 
if  these  operations  are  not  "  properly"  done  you 
don't  get  vigor.  But  what  is  conveyed  in  the 
word  "  properly?"    Let  us  see. 

In  my  experiments  I  regret  to  say  that  theory 
and  practice  do  not  always  agree.  Sometimes, 
when  according  to  theory  I  ought  to  get  a  dull 
leaden  print,  I  get  a  good  one  ;  and  conversely. 
In  the  present  article  I  can  only  give  my  own 
experience,  and  solicit  help  from  others  who  have 
reduced  the  process  to  a  certainty.  If  Mr.  Eus- 
sel Sedgfield,  who  is  a  subscriber  to  this  Journal, 
when  he  reads  these  remarks  should  feel  inclined 
to  sit  down  and  write  for  insertion  a  minute  ac- 
count of  his  printing  process  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  highly  appreciated,  and  my  own  thanks  in 
particular  will  be  heartily  rendered  to  him.  There 
are  few  photographers  who  have  done  more  in 
plain-paper  printing  and  development  printing 
than  I  have,  and  all  that  I  happen  to  know  in  this 
matter  I  shall  frankly  and  fully  communicate  in 
this  article  ;  but  in  printing  upon  albumenized 
paper  I  have  frequently  encountered  the  failure 
of  want  of  vigor  in  the  prints.  But  thj  follow- 
ing facts  appear  to  be  clearly  detiued  : — 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  albumen  which  gives 
vigor,  because  a  thickly  albumenized  paper  may 
give  a  leaden  print,  while  a  moderately  albumen- 
ized paper  may  give  a  very  vigorous  one. 

Nor  is  it  entirely  the  quality  of  the  paper  which 
determines  the  vigor  of  a  print,  because  the  same 
paper  will  sometimes  yield  a  vigorous  and  at 
other  times  a  leaden  print. 

Nor  is  it  temperature  which  determines  the  re- 
sult, since  a  good  and  a  bad  print  may  be  got  at 
the  same  temperature. 

Nor  is  it  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  hath,  be- 
cause with  a  bath  of  40  grains  to  the  ounce.  I 
have  got  prints  of  the  utmost  vigor,  as  well  as 
leaden  prints. 

My  conclusions  are  that  the  nitrate  bath  should 
be  acid, — the  paper  tolerably  sensitive  and  not 
feebly  salted, — the  paper  not  left  too  long  upon 
the  nitrate  bath — dried  quickly — and  the  whole 
process  conducted  promptly. 
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The  l)(.'»t  formula  I  know  of  will  therefore  be 
as  lollows  : — 

l\iki,'  equal  parts  of  albmncu  and  water,  and 
to  every  ounce  of  the  mixture  add  0  grains  of 
salt,  and  one  d-oi)  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Then 
beat  up  to  a  stiff  froth.  When  the  liijuid  has 
settled  i)i)nr  it  gently  through  tlie  crust  of  froth 
into  a  flat  dish,  and  lloat  the  jjapers  upon  it  for 
half  a  minute,  tirst  turning  down  a  dry  corner 
to  stick  the  pin  through.  Then  Lang  them  up  to 
dry  quickly  in  a  warm  room,  and  use  them,  the 
soone;'  the  better. 

Some  people  may  say  there  is  not  enough  albu- 
men. But  more  albumeu  does  not  necessarily 
give  more  vigor,  and  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  rendering  the  i)apcr  too  glo.ssy ; — an  effect 
which  is  particularly  olyectiouable  in  stereosco- 
pic prints.  The  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  ad- 
ded does  not  coagulate  the  albumeu  but  renders 
it  more  limpid,  and  it  seems  to  preserve  the 
whites  of  the  paper,  and  to  render  the  albumen 
less  liable  to  run  in  streaks,  and  to  assist  in  giv- 
ing brIUianny  to  the  shadows. 

The  nitrate  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  40  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  To 
this  I  add  one  grain  of  citric  aold,  in  order  to 
reader  the  solution  decidedly  acid,  and  because 
It  appears  to  give  red  and  brilliaut  prints.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  should  smell  of  nitric  acid,  and 
not  be  neutral  or  alkaline. 

E.\'citing  the  paper  by  brushing  it  over  twice 
with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  poured  into  a 
measure  appears  to  be  a  more  certain  way  of 
getting  vigorous  prints  than  floating  It  upon  a 
bath — and  the  nitrate  solution  Is  always  of  enn- 
stant  strength  and  composition;  but  It  has  the 
disadvantage  of  shewing  the  brush  marks  in  the 
deep  shadows  ;  and  is  besides  a  more  trouble- 
some process  than  floating. 

An  Infalliljle  way  of  getting  a  dull  print  Is  to 
leave  the  paper  too  long  upon  the  nitrate  bath, 
so  thiit  the  solution  soaks  into  the  paper,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  bath  itself  is  acting  o  i  the 
surface  albumen  and  muddling  it  In  some  way. 
The  paper  should  be  excited  quickly,  and  dried 
quickly,  and  not  left  to  get  sodden.  No  doubt  a 
Preservative  Case  is  the  best  place  for  it  until 
required  for  use.  I  have  always  better  luck 
when  I  excite  the  paper  before  breakfast  and  use 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  dry. 

Assuming  then  that  we  have  a  vigorous  print 
from  the  pressure  frame,  the  next  business  Is  t(> 
tone  and  lix  it ;  and  this  Is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world.  How  surprising  it  is  now  that  photo- 
graphers should  have  been  for  so  many  years  in  a 
hobble  as  regards  the  fixing  and  toning  of  prints. 
The  review  of  the  toning  and  fixing  processes  is 
really  a  laughable  aft'air.  Here  Is  something  like 
the  true  history  ol  it. 

About  the  year  '51  M.  Le  Gray  published  a 
method  of  gold  toning  in  which  chloride  of  gold, 
rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  was 
used.  The  print  being  lir.il  greatly  overprinted 
was  washed  and  then  put  iuto  this  bath,  where  it 
was  quickly  bleaciied  and  toned.  It  was  then 
washed,  and  fixed  in  fresh  hypo  as  usual.  No 
chemical  rear-on  was  given  for  acidifying  the 
chloride  of  gold,  and  it  now  appears  that  this 
was  wrong,  and  that  It  ought  to  have  been  made 
alkaline  instead  of  acid.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  prints  have  been  lost  through  this  mistake,  for 


had  M.  Le  Gray  given  the  rlfiht  formula  at  first, 
most  persons  would  probably  have  employed  it. 

I  lirst  saw  the  account  of  this  toning  process 
in  Mr.  Ilennah's  translation  of  Le  Gray's  for- 
mula, and  tried  it,  but  entirely  failed.  Then  I 
thouglit  it  possible  that  sel-d"or  might  be  the 
riglit  thing,  and  that  Mr.  llcnnah  had  by  mistake, 
translated  It  into  chloride  of  gold.  So  I  got  some 
sel-d'or,  and  It  answered  perfectly,  except  that 
the  prints  did  not  require  overprinting.  Then  I 
worked  away  with  the  sel-d'or  process  upon  plain 
paper — added  serum  of  milk  to  the  salt  to  give 
vigor — and  washed  the  prints  with  anmionia  to 
decompose  the  free  nitrate  iuto  ammonlacal  ox- 
ide of  silver.  After  some  months  of  experiment- 
ing I  sent  an  account  of  the  sel-d'or  process  to 
the  Photographic  Journal,  and  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Hardwich,  and  was  thought  a 
useful  novelty. 

But  the  sel-d'or  process  did  not  answer  upon 
albumenized  paper,  and  that  was  all  the  rage  ; 
so  albumenized  prints  were  toned  in  a  bath  of 
hypo  to  which  chloride  of  gold  was  added  ;  and 
they  have  lor  the  most  part  faded.  I  would  ob- 
serve here  that  I  have  known  many  sel-d'or  prints 
fade  in  consequence  of  the  following  improper 
treatment : — The  acid  sel-d'or  is  not  thoroughly 
washed  out  of  the  print  befoi'c  putting  it  into 
hypo  ;  then  the  acid  makes  the  hypo  milky,  and 
the  print  Is  sulphurated,  and  therefore  fades. — 
But  when  the  sel-d'or  process  Is  properly  con- 
ducted the  prints  do  not  fade.  Not  one  of  my  own 
sel-d'or  prints  have  faded. 

And  now  comes  the  funny  part  of  this  history. 
Someone  tried  alkaline  chloride  of  gold  Instead 
of  Le  Gray's  acid  mixture,  and  it  was  found  to 
answer  capitally,  particularly  upon  albumenized 
paper.  It  was  not  until  alter  years  of  beating 
about  the  bush,  and  after  French  and  English 
Chemists  had  exhausted  their  resources,  and  » 
Pi'Iutlng  Committee  had  acknowledged  itself 
beaten  by  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  that  the 
happy  thought  occurred  to  someoue  of  trying 
alkaline  instead  of  acid  chloride  of  gold.  The 
result  Is  that  it  auswei-ed  and  solved  the  problem, 
and  no  difficulty  now  remains  in  getting  perma- 
nent gold-toned  albumenized  sun-prints. 

The  way  in  which  I  make  and  use  this  toning 
bath  is  as  follows  : — 

Take  the  common  acid  chloride  of  gold,  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  In  excess,  dissolve  it 
in  water,  about  half  a  grriu  to  the  ounce,  Then 
dissolve  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  in  distilled 
water,  (the  strength  is  immaterial).  Put  a  strip 
of  litmus  paper  into  the  gold  solution  ;  it  is  quick- 
ly reddened  ;  then  add  the  soda  solution  drop  by 
drop  until  the  blue  color  is  restord  to  the  litmus 
paper.  This  Is  the  toning  bath — and  the  mode 
of  using  it  is  as  follows  :— 

After  removing  the  print  from  the  pressure 
frame  wash  it  thoroughly  in  several  changes  of 
water,  in  order  to  remove  the  free  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. This  washing  is  very  important,  for  if  ni- 
trate of  silver  is  introduced  into  the  toning  bath 
it  throws  down  chloride  of  silver  and  metalic 
gold,  and  of  course  destroys  the  bath. 

Then  put  the  print  into  the  toning  bath.  It 
quickly  takes  the  well-kaowe  deep  durple  color 
due  to  gold,  but  the  time  depends  upon  the 
strength  and  temperature   of  the   bath.     With  a 


fresh  bath  the  print  is  toned  in  about  a  minute. 
The  lights  do  not  become  yellow,  but  on  the  con- 
trai-y  arc  blcaclied  ;  and  if  the  print  Is  left  too 
long  in  the  bath  it  assumes  a  dull  white,  which 
reminds  one  of  putty,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
blacks  get  too  black,  and  the  print  has  a  sombre 
disagreeable  look.  There  should  be  a  tinge  of 
redness  still  left  in  It  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  toning  bath,  particularly  as  It  gets  blacker 
when  dry  and  does  not  look  so  red  as  It  does  in 
the  water. 

When  the  print  has  been  toned  wash  It  well  in 
several  changes  of  water,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
fresh  hypo  bath  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia.  Do  not 
use  this  bath  too  often,  but  throw  it  away  as  soon 
as  it  has  fixed  a  few  prints,  and  for  the  sake  of 
economy  do  not  make  it  too  strong.  One  part 
hypo  to  ten  of  water  is  strong  enough,  Finish 
with  the  usual  thorough  washing  in  changes  of 
water.  The  gold  bath  may  be  used  several  times. 
If  it  gets  turbid  filter  It,  and  when  It  ceases  to 
act  throw  It  away. 

Sulphur  plays  no  part  whatever  in  this  method 
of  toning,  and  the  Image  when  toned  to  a  full 
black  Is  composed  entirely  of  gold,  and  contains, 
I  Imagine,  no  silver  whatever.  This  gold  Image 
Is  not  readily  sulphurated  by  any  hypo  which 
may  remain  in  the  paper  ;  although  gold  is  not 
absolutely  proof  against  the  attack  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide,  or  a  polythlonate  of  soda.  There  is 
such  a  compound  as  a  red  double  sulphide  of 
gold  and  sodium,  or  something  very  like  it. 

Prints  toned  and  fixed  in  this  way  may  be  con- 
s'dered  permanent,  as  far  as  one  can  foresee,  or 
experience  teach  anything.  Add  to  this  that  the 
process  is  exceedingly  simple  and  uniform  in  Its 
results.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
Mr.  Sedgfield's  prints  are  toned  in  this  way. 

The  theory  of  the  process  closely  resembles 
the  sel-d'or  process,  which  is  one  in  which  gold 
is  substituted  for  silver,  and  no  sulphuratlon  oc- 
curs. Mr.  Hardwich  Is  certainly  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  sulphuratlon  occurs  in  the  sel-d'or 
process,  His  argument  is  that  the  addition  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  sel  d'or  sets  free  sulphur 
which  tones  the  print.  But  I  have  emphatically 
stated  that  the  sel-d'or  tones  more  vigorously 
without  the  hydrochloric  acid,  an  argument  which 
he  has  never  met,  though  he  still  holds  to  his  ori- 
ginal opinion,  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely 
wrong.  Dr.  Frankland,  (one  of  our  first  chem- 
ists,) In  a  Paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Pho- 
tographic Society,  endorses  my  theory  of  the  ac- 
tion of  sel-d'or,  as  given  In  the  Photographic 
Journal,  No.  34,  page  226,  and  explains  how  the 
touiug  by  sel-d'or  is  a  simple  process  of  substitu- 
tion, by  which  gold  Is  substituted  for  silver  in 
the  proof,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of 
the  double  hypo-sulphite  of  gold  and  soda,  (sel- 
d'or),  into  the  double  hypo-sulphite  of  silver  and 
soda,  with  the  precipitation  of  gold. 

Now  I  Imagine  the  theory  of  the  action  of  the 
alkaline  chloride  of  gold  to  be  precisely  similar. 
On  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  acid  chloride  of 
gold  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  neutralised  and 
common  salt  produced.  This  combines  with  the 
chloride  of  gold  and  forms  a  double  salt  knoA\n 
as  the  "Auro-chloride  of  sodium,"  a  salt  which 
when  evaporated  down  forms  yellow  four-sided 
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'  prisms.  To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  this  salt 
acts  upon  the  .silver  image,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  if  a  piece  of  polished  silver,  or  cop- 
per, or  iron,  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  salt  it 
is  quickly  gilt,  an  atom  of  gold  being  substituted 
for  an  atom  of  the  other  metal,  which  is  removed 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  gold  in  the  double 
chloride  ;  just  as  in  the  sel-d'or  process  the  silver 
takes  the  place  of  the  gold  in  the  double  hypo- 
sulphite. 

In  M.  Bayard's  process  salt  is  added  to  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  and  the  double  chloride  formed  di- 
rectly;  but  in  this  way  the  acidity  of  the  acid 
chloride  of  gold  is  not  neutralized,  aud  therefore 
neutral  chloride  of  gold  should  be  used. 

To  be  very  exact  the  double  chloride  of  gold 
and  sodium,  (auro-chloride  of  sodium.)  is  com- 
posed of  85  parts  of  ter-chloride  of  gold,  and  16 
parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  or  in  equivalents 
Na  CI  +  Au  CI3  +  4  HO. 

The  above  is  the  best  process  I  know  of  for 
printing  upon  alburaenizcd  paper.  But  the  pro- 
cess is  only  suitable  for  a  certain  class  ol  subjects. 
No  one  with  any  artistic  feeling  weuld  employ  it 
in  printing  large  bold  artistic  suhjects.  These 
should  be  printed  upon  plain  paper,  and  bj  a  pro- 
cess which  gives  more  beauty  of  color,  and  more 
atmosphere  to  the  print. 

It  has  been  computed  that  in  general  not  more 
than  one-tenth  part  of  the  silver  which  a  sensi- 
tive chloride  paper  contains  is  concerned  in  form- 
ing the  image,  and  that  the  remaining  nine-tenths 
go  into  the  washing  water.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant not  to  throw  this  down  the  sink.  Add 
salt  to  it,  let  the  chloride  of  silver  settle,  draw  oft 
the  clear  liquid  with  a  syphon,  scrape  up  the 
chloride  with  a  piece  of  card,  and  put  it  into  a 
bottle.  When  enough  has  been  collected  send  it 
to  the  refiner,  and  he  will  give  in  exchange  either 
its  equivalent  of  pure  silver,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  chloride  of  silver  which  the  paper  contains 
is  dissolved  by  the  hypo,  and  there  it  forms  the 
soluble  double  hypo  .-^ulphite  of  silver  and  soda, 
and  common  salt.  This  double  hypo-sulphite  is 
now  largely  used  in  electro-plating,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  such  large  quantities  of  hypo-sul- 
phite of  soda  are  now  manufactured.  The  clear 
liquid  of  au  old  hypo  bath  is  the  richest  in  silver, 
and  the  dark  sediment  in  general  contains  scarcely 
enough  sulphide  of  silver  to  make  it  worth  the 
trouble  of  reducing.  Daguerreotype  plates  may 
easily  be  resilvered  by  means  ol'  a  Sraee's  batterv, 
and  the  clear  liquid  of  an  old  hypo  bath.  This 
clear  solution  should  not  therefore  be  thrown- 
away,  but  sold  to  the  electro-plater. 

The  black  borders  of  the  prints  should  also  be 
cut  off  and  put  into  a  bag  before  the  print  is 
toucd.  First,  because  the  silver  they  contain  is 
worth  saving, — and  secondly,  because  much  gold 
is  wasted  in  toning  these  black  bord(.rs.  Mr. 
Howlett  once  told  me  that  he  received  £7  worth 
of  nitrate  of  silver  from  Messrs.  Johnson,  in 
Hattou  Garden,  in  exchange  for  a  large  sackful 
o.f  the  borders  of  prints  which  had  been  cut  off  as 
soon  as  they  were  removed  from  the  pressure 
frame. 

It  is  worth  while  to  practice  these  economie.s. 
Waste  in  any  shape  is  wrong,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  the  paper  in  the 
former   article.     Eagli.-h   paper  does  not  g've  a 
fine  surface; — Canson  paper  is  better,  aud  Marion's 
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the  best  in  this  respect.  The  practice  of  tinting 
photographic  paper  with  artificial  ultramarine  is 
certainly  wrong.  In  a  letter  I  hid  from  Messrs. 
-Marion  the  other  day  they  said  they  intended  to 
give  this  matter  their  attention. 

When  prints  are  held  up  to  the  light  it  often 
happens  that  the  pores  of  the  paper  appear  to  be 
filled  with  an  insoluble  chemical  substance.  I 
believe  this  exists  in  the  paper  before  it  is  even 
put  into  the  pressure  frame,  and  if  so  it  is  neither 
due  to  toning  nor  fixing.  It  is  much  more  abun- 
dant and  more  frequently  observed  in  French  than 
in  English  papers.  French  papers  are  sized  not 
merely  with  starch,  which  would  not  do  alone, 
but  with  a  solution  of  resin  in  a  carbonated  alka- 
li ;  they  are  consequently  strongly  alkaline.  Un- 
less the  nitrate  hath  contains  free  nitric  acid, 
there  is  produced  in  the  paper  when  floated  upon 
it  either  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  ^llver.  or  oxide 
of  silver,  or  an  organic  salt  of  silver.  It  is,  prob- 
ably, this  substance  which  is  never  properly  re- 
moved, which  constitutes  the  muck  in  the  paper 
— an  evil  which  is  so  frequently  fatal  to  waxed 
paper  negatives.  English  papers  being  sized 
with  gelatine  and  alum,  which  is  an  acid  salt,  are 
comparatively  free  from  this  annoyance. 

The  prints  should  not  be  removed  from  the  hy- 
po until  all  the  chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  out, 
which  may  be  known  by  examining  them  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

While  on  this  subject  I  must  add  that  a  corres- 
pondent has  just  added  in  a  postcript  to  a  letter 
the  following  remarks  : — 

"  As  hypo  is  such  an  incubus  to  photography, 
why  not  simply  do  without  him  ? 

"  I  have  to-day  taken  my  print  from  the  frame, 
washed  it  in  cold  rain  water  for  a  ^  of  an  hour 
(in  water  constantly  changing),  then  toned  it  with 
chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  water,  then  washed 
it  for  5  minutes,  and  it  has  been  exposed  to  a 
broiling  sun  for  hours  without  undergoing  any 
change  whatever.  Has  it  any  chanc  ■  of  perman- 
ency ?  If  so,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  1  No 
doubt  you  smile  at  my  simplicity,  but  try  it  and 
report  progress." 

There  is  certainly  chloride  of  silver  in  the  sen- 
sitive paper.  What  becomes  of  it  if  hypo  is  not 
used?  DocS  the  toning  bath  dissolve  it  out  ?  1 
fancy  not.  And  yet  chloride  of  silver  without 
free  nitrate  is  sensitive  to  Ught.  There  is  a 
mystery  in  the  experiment  described  above. 

The  plain  paper  processes  must  be  deferred  to 
the  next  number.  The  Editor. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTL,\?iD. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LENS  COMMITTEE 


To  The  Members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland. 

Ladies  and  Gefxti-emen — We,  your  Committee 
recently  appointed  for  testing  the  various  forms 
of  view  lenses,  beg  to  submit  our  Report.  It 
having  been  suggested  to  us  that,  for  the  sake  of 
one  or  two  of  our  junior  Members,  we  should  de- 
cribe  the  peculiarities  of  construction  of  each 
lens  in  as  simple  and  popular  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, we  will,  with  pleasure,  endeavor  to  do  so. 
That  class  of  lens  known  as  the  ordinary  view 


lens  consists  of  an  achromatic  meniscus  lens 
placed  in  one  end  of  a  short  tube,  the  length  of 
which  is  usually  about  the  same  as  the  diameter 
of  the  lens.  A  scries  of  stops,  or  contracted  ap- 
ertures, is  placed  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube  ; 
the  whole  arrangement  when  in  the  camera  being 
thus — the  end  containing  the  lens  is  next  tlie 
ground  glass  :  the  lens  itself  being  ko  mounted 
as  to  have  its  convex  side  also  next  the  ground 
glass.  In  this  position,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to 
focus  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  the  stops 
being  entirely  removed,  a  hazy,  indistinct  picture 
will  be  the  result — the  presence  of  the  stops 
being  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  sharpness. 
If  the  po.sition  of  the  lens  is  reversed,  sharpness 
is  attained  without  any  stop ;  but  in  this  case  the 
field  is  so  much  curved  as  to  limit  the  sharpness 
to  a  small  spot.  This  arrangement  is  practically 
of  little  use  in  photography,  unless  where  the  in- 
staneous  view  of  a  particular  object  is  desired. 

In  an  ordinary  view  lens,  the  sraallness  of  the 
stop'  necessitates  a  somewhat  long  exposure- 
Mr.  Grubb  recently  patented  a  peculiar  kind  of 
meniscus  lens,  which  claimed  to  give  sharp  defini- 
tion with  a  much  larger  stop  than  the  old  form 
would  admit  of.  The  ordinary  achromatic  men- 
iscus is  composed  of  a  bi-convex  crown  and  a  bi- 
concave flint,  usually  cemented  together  with 
Canadian  balsam  or  other  transparent  cement- 
Grubb's  lens,  while  externally  of  the  same  shape 
and  appearance,  difiers  in  this  respect,  that  the 
crown  glass  lens  is  concavo-convex  with  positive 
focus,  and  the  flint  glass  the  same,  with  negative 
focus— the  inner  surfaces  being  of  the  same  radii 
to  admit  of  their  being  cemented  together.  It 
may  here  be  stated  that  cementing  the  parts  of 
an  achromatic  lens  together,  quickens  and  inten- 
sifies its  action  by  removing  the  reflection  of  two 
of  its  surfaces.  What  is  chiefly  claimed  for 
the  Grubb  lens  is  its  increased  size  of  aper- 
ture, enabling  portraits  or  groups  to  be 
taken  by  it.  The  general  flatness  of  field  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  achromatic  meniscus  would  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  were  it  not  for  the  property 
it  possesses  of  causing  marginal  straight  linos  to 
be  slightly  curved  inwards.  To  remedy  thisi 
Prof.  Petzval  invented  a  new  lens  which  professed 
to  render  marginal  straight  lines  of  absolute 
straightness.  As  such  a  condition  cannot  (so 
far  as  we  are  at  present  aware)  be  fulfilled  by  a 
single  lens,  this  of  course  is  a  combination  of  two 
achromatics,  the  front  one  being  a  meniscus^ 
convex  side  outward,  the  back  one  being  also 
achromatic,  but  having  a  negative  focus,  or  being 
what  is  popularly  known  as  a  "diminishing 
glass,''  the  elements  of  which  are  so  adjusted 
that  the  aberrations  consequent  on  the  front  lens 
shall  be  corrected  by  it.  This  lens  of  Petzval's 
is  now  somewhat  extensively  manufactured  under 
various  names,  according  to  the  taste,  or  whim  of 
the  manufacturer.  One  calls  it  the  '  Orthoscopic ' 
lens  ;  another,  the  '  Orthographic  '  lens  ;  a  third 
the  '  Caloscopic'  lens  ;  a  fourth,  the  '  Petzval ' 
lens,  and  so  on.  In  reality  the.se  lenses  are  all 
nearly  identical,  and  differ  only  in  any  important 
degree  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  mounted 

The  only  other  view  bnswe  are  aware  of  is  one 
invented  by  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Jersey,  made  public 
by  him  in  a  communication  to  the  London  Photo-     | 

*By  a  small  a!op  we  mean  a  small  aperture  in  the  stop.       < 
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graphic  Society,  and  printed  with  diagrams,  in  a 
i-L'C'ut  Number  of  this  Journal.  It  consists  of 
trto  meniscus  lenses  of  equal  foci — one  at  each 
end  of  a  tube — convex  out.  Halfway  between  is 
placed  a  small  concave  lens,  of  a  focus  equal  to 
one  of  the  others.  The  name  of  this  lens  is  "  Sut- 
ton's Triplet ;"  and  in  the  author's  communica- 
tion above  referred  to,  he  assumes  that  as  Pctz- 
val's  lens  is  not  free  from  distortion,  another  pos- 
sessing this  desiratum  is  imperatively  called  for. 
Tills,  he  says,  Is  only  possessed  by  his  Triplet 
lens. 

Having  at  some  length  made  these  preliminary 
remarks,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  lay  before 
you  the  results  of  our  trials  with  these  lenses. 
It  is  deemed  expedient  not  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  various  makers  of  those  tried  by  us— sufScc 
it  to  say  they  are  opticians  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence. The  subject  selected  was  a  uniform  line 
of  buildings  (Montague  Street)  about  200  yards 
distant  from  the  camera,  with  a  range  of  wooden 
paling  in  the  foreground  abont  50  feet  distant. 
The  camera  employed  was  12x10  for  the  com- 
pound, and  10X8  for  the  miniscus  lenses.  The 
general  definition  of  the  resulting  pictures  is 
veiy  good  indeed — perhaps  owing  to  the  care 
with  which  we  selected  our  lenses  ;  but  in  every 
case,  with  one  exception,  there  was  more  or  less 
distortion.  While  the  lenses  of  the  menisqus 
form  gave,  as  was  expected,  a  slight  curving  in- 
wards of  the  marginal  straight  lines,  those  of  the 
Petzval  form  gave  curvature  in  the  qp^ostie  direc- 
tion. The  stops  of  all  the  Petzvals  were  with 
one  exception  placed  close  to  the  back  combina- 
tion ;  one,  however,  had  it  placed  before  the 
front  lens,  and  as  this  one  was  considered  to  give 
very  good  definition  it  may  hence  be  safely  infer- 
red that  the  position  of  the  stop  is  not  of  bo 
much  importance  as  some  deem  it.  For  general 
landscape  purposes,  either  of  those  forms  of  lens. 
viz.  the  meniscus  and  Petzval,  will  answer  well 
enough,  if  carefully  made  ;  but  for  architectural 
subjects  they  will  not  answer  so  well. 

"  Sutton's  Triplet  "  is  the  only  Ions  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  which  gives  perfect  freedom 
from  distortion. 

Should  there  be  any  point  in  the  present  paper 
requLi'ing  explanation,  we  shall  be  happy  to  do 
60,  either  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Society,  or 
through  the  medium  of  this  Journal. 

In  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

J.  Traill  Taylor. 

81  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


From  the  JV.  Y.  Daily  Times. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN,  AT  THE 
COOPER  UNION. 


This  excellent  School,  for  the  elevation  and  ad- 
vancement of  women  of  intellect  and  taste,  who 
are  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  a  liveli- 
hood, is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  and  best 
enterprises  which  has  ever  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  friends  of  ambitious,  but  needy  wotnen. 

Tlie  School  was  first  opened  a  tew  years  ago 
under  the  patronage  and  supervision  of  some  be- 
nevolent ladies,  who  were  eager  to  open  a  new 
pathway  to  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  congenial 
studies  for  women,  who,  unable  and  unwilling  to 
become  mere  drudges  in  servile  occupations,  and 


for  the  meanest  pittance,  would  be  doomf^d  other- 
wise to  sell  themselves  at  the  matrimonial  altar, 
or  resign  themselves  to  a  life  of  cheerless  inac- 
tivity and  poverty.  Their  eflforls  have  been  em- 
inently successful,  They  first  gathered  together 
a  few  pupils  in  small  chambers  on  the  corner  of 
Broom  street  and  Broadway,  and  provided  excel- 
lent masters  for  their  instruction  in  such  branches 
as  would  qualify  them  as  design'ers  for  various 
departments  of  art-manufacture.  The  school 
progressed,  and  continued  to  enlarge,  so  that 
after  some  time  the  ladies  removed  their  pupils 
to  more  convenient  apartments  in  the  Bible  House, 
where  tliey  remained  until  the  Cooper  Institute 
was  finished,  when,  through  the  liberality  of  its 
founder,  they  were  placed  in  possesion  of  a  suit- 
able suit  of  rooms  in  that  structure,  combining 
all  the  advantages  of  vastness,  quiet,  good  light, 
and  agreeable  location.  They  were  the  first  oc- 
cupants of  the*building,  and  the  apartments  de- 
voted to  their  studies  extend  through  an  entire 
wing  of  the  large  edifice.  In  one  room  the  wood 
engravers  have  their  diiferent  implements  for 
prosecuting  their  art,  and  many  of  the  pupils 
have  attained  a  higli  degree  of  excellence  in  this 
always  remunerative  occupation.  In  other  rooms 
are  models  from  the  antique,  besides  medallions, 
sketches,  heads,  &c.,  representing  more  modern 
subjects.  They  have  also  several  valuable  paint- 
ings belonging  to  the  School,  and  the  Bryan 
Gallery ,which  contains  some  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  this  country,  and  which  occupies  a  lower  hall, 
in  the  building,  is  always  open  to  the  pupils, 
where  they  may  study  and  draw,  and  a  stimulus 
to  persevering  execution  in  gazing  upon  the  beau- 
tiful creations  of  the  greatest  painters  of  by-gone 
years.  One  of  the  pupils,  a  young  lady  of  mark- 
ed intelligence,  showed  us  a  picture  which  she 
has  on  her  easel,  a  copy  of  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scape in  the  Bryan  collection,  and  it  certainly, 
considering  her  youth,  gives  wonderful  promise 
of  her  future  excellence.  Another  youthful  girl 
was  engaged  on  a  portrait  in  oil.  She  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  her  chosen  art,  and  of  Kosa  Bon- 
UEUR,  and  said  that  if  years  of  study  and  intense 
application  would  make  an  artist,  she  would  yet 
be  one.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  great 
benefits  which  this  school  has  already  bestowed 
upon  women.  Numerous  accomplished  teachers 
have  been  educated  in  the  school,  and  have  gone 
out  to  occupy  useful  and  profitable  positions  ic 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment, it  is  believed,  of  the  system  and  standard 
of  art  education  in  our  public  institutions  of 
learning.  But  much  good  as  has  herttofore 
grown  out  of  this  entei'prise,  it  will  soon  be  able 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  contribute 
permanently  to  the  elevation  of  women  in  the 
scale  of  society,  and  to  the  dift'usion  and  progress 
of  art  among  all  classes ;  for,  during  the  late 
session,  it  has  been  remodeled  upon  an  entirely 
difi'erent  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
"  Union"  as  an  organic  part  of  the  Institute ;  the 
trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  permanent  existence  and  sup- 
port. The  Lady  managers,  however,  will  con- 
tinue in  the  management  of  the  School  under 
such  general  rules  and  regulations  as  the  trustees 
of  the  "  Union"  may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 
Both  industrial  and  amateur  pupils,  not  under  12 


years  of  age,  will  be  received.  Those  (the  class 
for  whose  advantage  the  school  is  more  partic- 
ularly designed)  who  desire  to  cultivate  their 
art  talents  for  practical  and  professional  employ- 
ment, such  as  designers  for  art-manufactures  and 
book-illustrations,  as  engravers  ou  wood,  as  teach- 
ers of  drawing  aud  painting,  as  workers  in 
various  branches  of  industrial  art,  or  as  arii-ts 
in  higher  walks  ;  and  ladies,  whose  studies  have 
no  object  beyond  general  culture  or  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  art  as  an  elegant  accomplish- 
ment, and  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  superior  opportunities  offered  by  the  school. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition  in  the  indus- 
trial class,  and  the  fees  received  I'rom  the  amateur 
class  will  be  devoted  towards  the  support  of  the 
school. 

Pupils  preparing  for  professional  employment 
will  bfi  admitted  into  tlie  Industrial  class,  on  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character, 
and  fitness  in  other  respects.  The  only  further 
conditions  of  admission  will  be  a  due  observance 
of  the  rules,  and  the  rendering  of  such  aid  in  the 
instruction  of  younger  pupils  as  they  may  be 
able  to  afford,  and  as  may  be  required  of  them. 
If  pupils  in  the  Industrial  class  desire  to  make 
any  other  compensation,  the  amount  may  be 
handed  to  the  Directors,  and  will  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  increase  of  the  models  and  lib- 
rary of  the  school.  In  case  the  number  of  appli- 
cants should  exceed  the  capacities  of  the  school, 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  will  devote 
the  greatest  amount  of  time  and  assistance  to 
study. 

Foi  members  of  the  Amateur  Class  (ladies  not 
studying  for  professional  practice)  the  charges 
will  be  ten  dollars  per  term  in  drawing,  perspec- 
tive, &c.,  and  twenty  dollars  in  painting.  Pupils 
in  painting  will  have  all  the  privileges  of  all 
other  classes  without  additional  cost.  All  the 
pupils  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  ma- 
terials, and  members  of  the  Engraving  Class 
their  own  tools.  The  amateur  pupils  will  be  re- 
ceived only  so  long  as  their  admission  does  not 
lead  to  the  exclusion  of  industrial  scholars.  The 
number  will,  in  any  event,  be  necessarily  limited. 
The  studies  will  comprise  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  lead  pencil  and  the  crayon  ;  in  drawing 
from  casts  and  from  life ;  in  perspecting  aud 
sketching  from  natural  objects  ;  in  painting  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  and  pastel  ;  landscape, 
heads,  figures,  flowers,  &c. ;  in  designing  and 
drawing  on  wood ;  in  lithography,  etching  on 
stone,  painting  on  China,  and  such  other  studies 
as  it  may  be  desirable  to  pursue, 

The  trustees  will  encourage  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  wood  engraving,  as  an  art  to 
be  acquired  with  most  certainty  and  to  be  most 
relied  upon  as  a  pursuit,  according  to  past  ex- 
perience in  the  school.  It  is  in  every  way  an 
honorable  and  pleasant  labor,  and  always  remu- 
nerative to  intelligent  industry.  Many  pupils  of 
the  school  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  wood  engraving,  and  tliere  is 
ample  assurance  of  sufficient  occupation  for  all 
who  may  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
art  to  practice  it  well. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  offer  for 
sale  at  the  rooms  of  the  school,  and  at  moderate 
prices,  such  meritorious  drawings  and  paintings, 
both  original  and  copies,  as  may  be  executed  by 
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tlio  pupils,  or  the  graduates  for  that  purpose — 
the  entire  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  paid  to 
the  pupils,  as  in  case  of  other  work-i. 

Tiie  school  year,  extending  I'roni  the  latter 
part  of  September  to  the  lirsi  of  July,  will  be 
divided  into  lour  quarters  or  terms,  of  ten  weeks 
each,  beginning  (the  ensuing  session)  respectively 
0  n  Monday,  the  2f)th  of  Septcml)er,  18G0  ;  tiie 
;jth  of  December,  1800;  the  13th  of  February, 
and  the  23d  of  April.  ISlil.  Pupils  may  enter  at 
any  time.  From  early  in  July  to  the  re-opening  in 
Septerabi  r.  will  be  the  annual  vacation,  with  the 
customary  intermission  at  the  Christmas  Holi- 
days. The  rooms  will  be  open  daily  at  all  hours. 
The  regular  study  hours  will  be  from  10  A.M.,  to 
4  P.M..  daily,  excpt  Saturdays,  with  an  inter- 
mission of  one  hour  at  noon.  Visitors  are  freely 
admitted  to  the  school. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  taken  this  great 
enterprise  under  their  especial  care  are  Peter 
Cooper,  Esq.,  Wilson  G.Hunt,  Daniel  F.  Tiemaun, 
John  E.  Parson,  Edward  Cooper  and  Abram  S. 
Hewitt. 


Fro7n  Photographic  Notes. 

PASORjlMlC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  why  the  preB- 
ent  view-lenses  only  include  a  narrow  field  of 
view. 

In  the  case  of  the  achromatic  mcniscug  having 
a  stop  at  some  distance  in  front,  (whether  of  the 
common  form,  or  of  the  form  advertized  by  Mr. 
Grubb  as  "  Aplanatic"),  there  are  tukee  reasons 
why  the  field  of  view  is  limited  to  about  35°  ; 
viz  :— 1st.  Distortion  of  the  marginal  objects  ; — 
2nd.  Bad  marginal  definition  ; — 3rd.  Inequality 
of  illumination. 

In  the  Petzval  View-Lens,  there  are  two 
rc-iBons  why  the  field  of  view  is  limited  to  about 
3>",  viz  ; — iBt.  Distortion  of  the  Image  ; — 2nd. 
Bad  marginal  definition. 

In  the  Symmetrical  Triplet,  of  our  own  inven- 
tion, there  is  one  reason  why  the  field  of  view 
is  limited  to  about  iS"*,  viz  :  Bad  marginal  defini- 
tion. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  bad  marg,inal  definition 
is  a  common  fault  which  limits  the  field  of  view  ; 
and  this  defect  would  limit  the  field  of  view  to 
something  like  50°,  even  if  the  photographic  tab 
let  were  spherical,  or  cylindrical,  instead  of  being 
flat. 

Bad  marginal  definition  is  traceable  entirely  and 
Solely  to  the  obliquity  of  the  lateral  pencils. 
(Assuming  of  course  that  the  lens  is  directed 
towards  distant  objects  only.  The  different  dis- 
tances, of  a  view  produce  differences  of  focus — 
an  imperfection  which  can  only  be  remedied  in 
any  lens  however  perfect,  by  the  use  of  a  small 
stop.) 

Obliquity  of  the  lateral  pencils  produces  bad 
marginal  definition  in  two  ways ; — 1st.,  because 
the  oblique  pencils  cannot  be  achromatized  as  the 
direct  central  pencil  can  ;^2nd,  because  the  bad 
focus  of  an  oblique  pencil  is  not  a  circular  disc 
like  the  bad  focus  of  a  direct  pencil,  and  which 
can  be  reduc  d  in  diameter  by  using  a  small  stop 
— but  an  elongated  figure  like  a  long  narrow  el- 
lipse, and  approaching  in  its  character  a  straight 
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line ;  which  long  narrow  figure  cannot  be   sulM- 
ciently  reduced   in  length  to  constitute  a  good 
focus  by  the  use  of  any  stop  however  small.  The 
bad  focus  of  pencils  having  an  obliquity  of  about 
25  P  is  incurable. 
To  explain  this  matter  more  fully. 
If  the  read'r  will  turn  to  any  good  work  on 
Optics  and  study  the  chapters  ou  Dispersion  and 
the  methods  employed  for  achromatizing  lenses, 
he  will  see  that  there   are   two   cases  discussed. 
The  first  ca«e  is  that  of  achronntixiiig  a  direct 
pencil  : — the  second  case  that  of    achromatizing 
an  oblique  pi'iicil.     But  he  will  observe  that  the 
thing  done  is  different  in  the  two  cases.    When  a 
direct  pencil   is  achromatized,  the   object   is  to 
bring  the  various  colored  rays  to  a  common  focus  ; 
but  when  an  oblique  pencil  is  achromatized  the 
object  is  to  bring  the  various  colored  rays  out  of 
the  instrument  in  a  bundle  composed  of   parellel 
rays.   The  first  case  relates  to  achromatizing  eye- 
pieces.    There  are  no  known  or  possible  means 
by  which  any  lens  or  combination  can  be  achro- 
matized so  as  to  bring  the  various  colored  rays 


so  to  speak,  that  is  further  from  th(5  lens  than  the 
secondary  focal  line.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
bad  Ibcns  of  a  verv  olilique  pencil  of  this  kind  is 
a  figure  so  extremely  elongated  as  to  be  incurable 
by  any  stop  however  small, 

A  very  simple  experiment  will  render  the 
above  familiar  to  our  readers.  Let  them  place  a 
lens  of  short  focus,  so  that  its  image  may  be  re- 
ceived upon  a  wide  focussing  screen  ;  we  mean 
so  as  to  strain  the  lens  and  make  it  cover  a  larger 
field  than  it  is  intended  to  cover.  The  marginal 
objects,  which  are  in  very  bad  focus,  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  smeared  one  into  the  other  with  a 
cloth  in  a  direction  always  tending  from  the 
centre  of  the  picture.  And  in  the  same  way,  if  a 
photograph  is  taken  with  a  leas  which  does  not 
cover  the  plate,  the  appearance  of  the  marginal 
objects  is  as  if  the  plate  had  been  made  to  re- 
volve quickly  about  its  centre,  and  the  material 
of  the  image  been  driven  by  centrifugal  force 
towards  the  edges,  so  as  to  form  streaks  which 
always  radiate  fj-om  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

Such  are  the  defects  of  oblique  pencils.    There 


of  the  direct  central  pencil  to  a  focus  and  at  the  i  is  »"  remedy  for  them.     Modern  science  has doim 


same  time  the  various  colored  rays  of  the  oblique 
pencils  to  a  focus.  In  no  photographic  lens  there- 
fore are  the  marginal  pencils  corrected  for  col'  r 
as  well  as  the  central  pencil.  If  the  reader  will 
take  the  back  lens  of  any  portrait  combination, 
(which  is  achriimatized  for  the  central  pencil) 
and  look  directly  through  it  at  any  object,  he 
will  percieve  no  fringe  of  color  ;  but  if  he  turns 
it  so  as  to  view  the  same  o'lject  obliquely  through 
the  marginal  part  of  the  lens  he  will  see  it  fring- 
ed with  color.  (This  defect  does  not  exist  to  the 
sami;  extent  in  the  front  lens). 

But  the  above  defect  of  oblique  pencils  is  in- 
sigiificant  and  hardly  worth  noticing  in  com- 
parison with  thi  ir  defect  of  presenting  a  focus  of 
an  elongated  figure  instead  of  a  circular  disc. 
When  a  pencil  is  incident  obliquely  upon  a  re- 
fracting surface  (no  matter  whether  plane  or 
spherical)  the  rays  after  refraction  p.iss  through 
two  elongated  figures,  called  the  prim;iry  and 
secondary  focal  lines, — which  lines,  as  they  are 
call(  d,  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  sit- 
uated in  different  planes.  In  order  to  form  an 
idea  of  what  an  oblique  pencil  is  like,  let  the  read- 
er imaeine  a  segar  box,  one  end  of  which  has  a 
vertical  slit,  in  it,  and  the  opposite  end  a  horizon- 
tal slit,  and  let  him  imagine  a  pencil  of  rays, 
having  a  circular  base  at  some  di.-tance  from  the 
box,  transmitted  through  it,  but  so  flattened  out 
as  first  to  pass  through  the  horizontal  slit,  and 
then  to  be  twisted  in  such  a  way  within  the  box 
as  to  pass  out  through  the  vertical  slit.  The 
figure  formed  by  these  rays  within  the  box  will 
be  of  a  very  curious  shnpe.but  if  it  be  cut  iu  a 
particular  place  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  pencil  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
breadth  of  the  figure  will  be  equal,  and  the  sec- 
tion will  be  approximately  a  circle  ;  Imt  if  the 
section  be  made  at  ani/  other  point,  and  be  made 
oUiquely  to  the  axis  of  the  pencil  an  elongated 
figure  will  be  produced — and  if  a  section  be  made 
obliquely  outiide  the  box  after  the  poncil  has  pass- 
ed through  it  the  figure  will  be  coyisiderably 
elongated.  Now  it  happens  in  the  case  of  photo, 
graphic  lenses  that  the  section  of  the  oblique  re- 
fracted pencil  made  by  the  focussing  screen  is 
oblique  to  its  axis,  and  made  '•  outside  the  box" 


nothing,  and  can  do  nothing  to  remedy  these  de- 
fects ;  and  the  whole  theory  of  the  subject  will 
be  found  treated  in  an  excellent  o'd  work  on 
Optics  by  Coddington,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  text  books  now  u'cd  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  subject  has  been  turned  in.side  out 
by  geometricians,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
in  constructing  optical  insti-uments  but  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  very  oljlique  pencils. 

The  case  of  the  common  i^liotographic  lenses 
may  now  be  summed  up  and  dismissed. 

These  lenses,  one  and  all,  give  a  good  image 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture — but  in  departing 
from  the  centre  the  definition  becomes  gradually 
woise  in  every  direction.  These  lenses  all  cover 
a  circular  area  in  which  the  definition  at  the  cir- 
cumference gets  gradually  worse  as  you  increase 
the  radius  and  the  question  should  not  be,  will 
the  lens  cover  12-(-10  or  S-f-C — h\ii  what  is  the 
diameter  of  the  circular  space  which  it  will  cover 
with  passably  good  definition. 

But  the  central  definition  is  not  equally  good 
in  all  the  forms  of  view  lens  which  we  have 
noticed.  In  the  achromatic  meniscus  with  its 
flat  side  to  the  view  only  two  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum are  united,  and  spherical  alterration  is  not 
entirely  corrected — .so  that  the  central  definition 
is  only  passably  good,  and  it  would  be  improved 
if  it  were  allowable  (which  it  is  not)  to  turn  the 
lens  round  and  put  it  with  its  convex  side  to  the 
view.  In  the  case  of  the  Petzval  lens  and  the 
Triplet  the  central  definition  is  much  better,  be- 
cause spherical  aberration  can  be  completely  cor- 
rected, and  more  lines  of  the  spectrum  can  be 
united — so  that  the  image  will  bear  the  magnifi- 
cation of  a  telescopic  eye-piece.  In  addition  to 
this  good  quality  of  fine  central  definition,  both 
these  lenses  give  equality  of  illumination,  which 
the  meniscus  does  not ;  and  besides  which  (he 
Triplet  completely  cures  distortion.  But  all  these 
lenses  arc  subject  to  the  bad  fault  of  tidmittiug 
oblique  pencils  ;  and  now  that  we  have  invent  d 
a  better  lens  than  any  of  them,  they  can  only  be 
considered  as  suitable  for  certain  narrow  pnr- 
po.ses,  and  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  used 
duiing  the  fir.«t  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of 
Photography,  for  producing  such  flat  pictures  as 
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have  been  seen  hitherto.  Of  these  lenses  tbe 
Triplet  is  the  best  uuj  the  Aleuiscus  the  worst. 
Attempts  have  always  been  made  to  construci 
them  so  as  to  include  as  wide  au  angle  as  pos- 
sible. But  iu  future  they  had  better  be  strictly 
coMliiad  to  taiviiig  a  certain  class  of  flat  plates, 
witli  an  angular  lield  not  exccL-ding  40".  For 
hiiidscape  scenery  any  bits  of  detail  the  meniscus 
and  Pelzviil  form  may  be  used,  because  distortion 
is  unimportant  in  sucli  suljjecls — but  for  copying 
arcliiteclural  subjects  the  Triplet  should  be 
used. 

So  much  for  the  View  Lenses.  Their  fault  is 
that  they  admit  oblique  pencils,  and  iu  ord-r 
that  a  lens  may  be  perfect  it  must  7wt  admit 
oblique  pencils. 

But  before  we  discuss  all  the  conditions  which 
a  perfect  Panoramic  Lens  should  fultil  for  copy- 
ing subjects  which  include  a  very  wide  angle  of 
view,  we  must  lay  down  the  pen  and  take  breath, 
and  read  over  again  what  has  been  written — and 
we  advise  our  readers  to  do  the  same.  We  have 
been  earnestly  endeavouring  in  what  has  preceded 
to  make  the  least  informed  among  them  on 
optical  matters  understand  the  nature  of  the 
lenses  he  uses,  so  that  be  may  know  what  he  is 
about  in  buying  a  lens,  and  not  waste  money  and 
time  and  chemicals  through  ignorance  of  this 
subject.  If  he  will  read  our  remarks  caiefully, 
and  study  them,  he  will  be  in  a  better  position 
than  before^ — but  without  careful  and  patient 
study  this  subject  can  never  be  understood. 

Assuming,  then,  that  our  readers  understand 
all  about  the  comparative  merits  and  defects  of 
the  common  view-lenses,  we  will  proceed  to  en- 
quire what  are  the  conditions  which  a  pirfect 
lens  ought  to  satisfy,  when  it  is  required  to  in- 
clude a  very  wide  angular  field. 

Let  us  consider  first  what  kind  of  surface  a 
panoramic  picture  should  be  taken  upon.  The 
data  are  the  position  of  the  eye,  or  point  of  view, 
and  the  objects  ;  and  the  question  is  what  should 
be  the  form  of  the  transparent  surface  interposed 
between  the  eye  and  the  objects  upon  which  to 
represent  them  ?  What  should  be  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  picture  ?  Should  it  be  Plane,  Cylind- 
rical, or  Spherical  ? 

We  will  not  now  stop  to  discuss  this  point,  be- 
cause it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go 
fu/ly  into  it.  We  will  assume  that  the  best  form 
would  be  a  portion  of  a  sphere  concentric  with 
the  eye  ;  the  next  best  form  a  portion  of  a  cylinder 
concentric  with  the  eye  ;  and  the  worst  form  a 
plane.     No  doubt  this  will  readily  be  admitted. 

But  photographers  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
take  pictures  upon  spherical  surfaces.  Never 
mind.  The  question  is  for  the  present  only  one 
of  theory.  We  shall  arrive  at  a  practical  result 
directly.  Photographers  can  take  p  ctures  upon 
sensitive  paptr  wrapped  round  a  glass  cylinder, 
and  they  can  take  negatives  upon  cylindrical 
glasses,  and  print  from  them.  The  practical 
question  is,  therefore,  how  to  construct  a  perfect 
Panoramic  Lens  with  which  to  take  pictures  upon 
a  cylindrical  surface. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  lens  must  also  be 
suitable  for  taking  pictures  upon  a  spherical 
surface.  For  suppose  that  a  Panoramic  Lens 
would  include  upon  a  portion  of  a  vertical 
cylind(  r  an  angular  field  oi'  120°,  it  must  also  in- 
clude the  same  angular  field  upon  a  portion  of  a 


horizoutel  cylinder  having  its  axis  placed  in  any 
direction,  and  Iherelore  the  li.ns  mu.'^t  be  syni- 
mdrical.  For  if  the  horizontal  section  of  its 
surface  were  not  the  same  as  tlie  vertical  section, 
the  borizoutul  central  stratum  of  rays  of  a  direct 
pencil  would  have  one  locus  and  the  vertical 
stratum  another  focus  ;  and  therefore  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  single  focus.  It  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  the  surface  of  a  lens  should  be 
a  svr/ace  ofrevotnlioii. 

^Ve  have  thereiore  to  construct  a  Panoramic 
lens  suitable  for  taking  pictures  upou  a  spherical 
surface.  The  same  leus  will  then  be  the  ouly 
suitable  leus  for  taking  pictures  upon  a  narrow 
cylinder  wra|)ped  round  a  great  circle  of  the  same 
sphere  ;  but  iu  so  using  it  certain  delects  will  De 
introduced,  or  advantages,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  will  be  discussed  presently. 

Now  we  have  settled  all  the  data  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  celestial  vault  dotted  with  stars  is  to 
be  represented.  Bentath  it  is  a  hemi-spherical 
bowl  which  is  to  receive  the  picture.  At  the 
centre  of  the  bowl  is  placed  the  lens.  Required 
to  know  what  is  to  be  the  form  of  the  lens  ? 

(The  objects  of  the  view  must  be  considered 
either  at  an  infinite  distance,  or  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  lens — because  no  lens  con>tructed 
by  human  hands  can  bring  objects  at  different 
distances  to  a  focus  in  the  same  ,way  as  the 
human  eye  unconsciously  does.  We  can  only 
imitate  nature's  works  in  a  human  way,  and  for 
the  above  defect  of  any  lens  planned  and  made 
by  man  the  ouly  remedy  is  a  small  stop.) 

The  conditions  for  such  a  lens  are  these  : — 

1st.  There  must  be  no  oblique  pencils  intro- 
duced. 

2nd.  The  lens  must  be  achromatic. 

3rd.  It  must  give  equality  of  illumination. 

4th.  It  must  be  nearly  if  not  absolutely  aplan- 
atic. 

5th.  It  must  not  involve  either  in  its  use  or 
construction  any  great  practical  difliculties. 

A  lens  which  will  rigorously  fulfil  all  the  above 
conditions  has  lately  been  invented  and  provision- 
ally registt  red  by  us.  In  what  follows  we  can 
only  indicate  broadly  the  principle  of  its  con- 
struction, because  it  would  be  an  act  of  impru- 
dence just  at  present  to  publish  full  particulars 
concerning  it.  The  full  particulars  will  how- 
ever be  published  in  this  Journal  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

In  order  then  to  understand  the  broad  principle 
of  the  construction  of  our  Panoramic  Lens  let 
the  reader  consider  the  case  of  a  glass  globe 
filled  with  water,  say  one  of  the  globular  bottles 
in  a  druggist's  shop  window.  Everyone  has  ob- 
served the  inverted  images  formed  by  such  bottles 
of  liquid ;  and  very  amusing  it  is  to  watch  the 
images  of  people  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  walking  apparently  with  their  legs  in  the 
air.  These  inverted  images  are  formed  at  some 
little  distance  outside  the  bottle,  and  if  a  small 
stop  were  fixed  inside  it,  in  the  centre,  and  a  long 
strip  of  sensitive  paper  bent  round  and  held  in 
the  proper  position  outside,  a  photograph  of  the 
objects  would  be  obtained,  which  might  include  a 
very  wide  angular  field  of  view,  sharp  to  the 
edges.  From  such  a  globular  bottle  the  reader 
will  gain  the  first  crude  idea  of  our  Panoramic 
Lens  ;  and  let  him  observe  the  particular  faults 
and  virtues  of  the  bottle-lens.   Its  faults  are  that 


it  is  not  achromatic — that  it  does  not  give  equality  i 
of  illumination— that  it  is  heavy  and  fragile — 
and  that  it  is  not  aplanatic.  Its  good  qualities 
are  that  it  does  not  admit  oblique  pencils,  for  all 
the  pencils  pass  through  the  centre  and  are  inci- 
dent directly  upon  the  frout  and  back  surfaces, 
and  the  definition  is  everywhere  of  the  same 
quality  while  it  includes  an  immense  field  of 
view.  Now  it  is  by  remedying  all  the  faults  of  a 
lens  of  the  above  kind  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  Panoramic  Lens  which  is  to  work  such  wond- 
ers in  photography,  and  which  we  consider  to  be 
the  most  pcjrfect  view-lens  that  has  yet  been 
heard  of. 

Although  we  cannot  at  present  say  anything 
about  the  mode  in  which  we  obtain  equality  of 
illumination,  and  correct  the  lens  for  color  and 
astigmatism,  yet  the  following  dimensions  will 
shew  that  the  lens  is  rot  au  unwieldy  instrument, 
like  the  glass  bottle.  For  pictures  15-f-5,  includ- 
ing 120°,  the  lens  is  4-ins.  diameter,  and  7-ins. 
focal  length.  It  does  not  admit  any  oblique 
pencils.  It  is  strictly  achromatic.  It  will  .work 
with  a  large  aperture.  It  gives  equality  of  illu- 
mination. It  will  take  the  picture  at  one  oper- 
ation. It  will  not  cost  more  than  other  lenses. 
Its  weight,  together  with  that  of  the  camera,  will 
not  exceed  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  lens  and 
camera  for  pictures  of  the  same  area.  It  is  not  a 
glass  bottle,  nor  has  it  necessarily  a  central 
diaphram,  nor  has  it  necessarily  a  sphere  ;  but  it 
acts  on  i\iQ  principle  of  the  glass  bottle. 

From  the  above  hints  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  Panoramic  Lens  is  not  likely  to  prove  a 
myth,  and  that  the  principle  of  it  is  correct.  In 
the  course  of  about  six  weeks  or  so  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  offer  it  for  sale,  and  to  issue  Prospectuses 
and  Specimens.  In  the  meantime  we  advise  our 
readers  not  to  buy  lenses  of  the  old  form,  because 
this  new  lens  of  ours  is  likely  to  "put  their  nose 
out  of  joint." 

But  we  have  yet  to  discuss  what  sort  of  pic- 
ture the  lens  will  give  upon  a  cylindrical  surface,  • 
since  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  intended  for  a  spheri- 
cal surface.  It  is  very  important  to  go  thoroughly 
into  this  matter. 

In  panoramic  pictures  it  generally  happens 
that  the  horizon  is  very  high,  and  it  is  seen  above 
most  of  the  objects  which  occupy  the  middle  dis- 
tance and  foreground — which  objects  come  gradu- 
ally nearer  to  the  lens  and  thereiore  have  their 
foci  further  from  it.  If  pictures  of  this  kind  were 
taken  upon  a  spherical  .surface  the  foreground 
would  be  badly  out  of  focus,  because  its  true 
focus  would  lie  outside  the  sphere — iu  fact  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  which  is  wrapped 
round  the  sphere  and  touches  it  along  the  hori- 
zontal line.  If  then,  for  pictures  of  this  kind,  one 
were  permitted  to  choose  between  a  spherical  and 
cylindrical  surface,  one  would  of  course  prefer 
the  cylindrical  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  objects  above  the  horizontal 
line  would  in  general  be  better  defined  upon  the 
spherical  surface. 

On  the  whole,  for  general  purposes,  a  cylind- 
rical surface  would  be  better  than  a  spherical 
surface,  because  every  picture  niuU  have  a  fore- 
ground, and  the  foreground  always  approaches 
the  lens. 

And  then  for  objects  out  of  focus  a  small  stop 
acts  much  more  beneficially,  and  its  good  effect 
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is  more  sensibly  felt  upon  a  direct  pencil  than 
upon  an  oW(juf  pencil  So  that  a  i>mal I  stop  acts 
more  ptTRciiy  iu  sharpening  the  pencils  of  the 
Panoramic  Luns,  than  iu  those  of  an  ordinary 
kiis  in  which  all  the  pencils  except  the  central 
one  are  more  or  less  oblique. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  the  Pano- 
ramic Leus  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  line  from 
left  to  right  is  as  sharp  as  the  central  aud  only 
really  good  part  of  the  image  formed  by  a  com- 
mon view  lens. 

The  curvature  of  the  field  of  the  Panoramic 
Lens  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  the  cora- 
moa  lenses  ;  for  iu  the  case  of  the  meniscus  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  field  is  at  the  centre 
of  ihe  sphere  of  which  its  convex  surface  is  a 
"  portion,  or  very  nearly  so.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  then,  that  as  regards  general  good  defini- 
tion, the  Panoramic  Lens  will  have  the  advantage 
of  any  existing  lens. 

Supposing  it  to  include  a  horizontal  angle  of 
120*,  it  will  include  also,  in  most  cases,  a  vertical 
angle  of  from  30°  to  40°,  upon  a  cylindrical  sur- 
face. So  that  the  pictures  will  be  as  high  and 
include  as  much  vertically  as  if  they  were  taken 
with  a  common  lens,  and  they  vt^ill  be  at  the 
same  time  three  times  as  broad,  or  more. 

The  lens  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  front 
of  the  camera,  as  at  present — but  the  camera 
must  always  be  kept  strictly  level. 

The  Lens  can  be  made  from  one  inch  to  one  foot 
in  diameter. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  at  present  about 
the  Lens. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  Camera,  and  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus. 

The  Camera  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  serve 
both  for  glass  and  paper  pictures.  It  is  formed 
of  two  parts — the  dark  slide  and  the  body.  For 
pictures  15  -)-  6  the  camera  and  slide  measure 
16  -(-  10  +  8-ins.  The  body  contains  the  lens  in 
the  middle,  and  a  3-in.  cylinder  on  each  side  to 
roll  sensitive  paper  upon.  The  slide  has  a  front 
and  back  shutter,  and  a  slit  with  a  glass  pillar 
on  each  side,  for  the  paper  to  pass  through,  and 
two  little  doors  glazed  with  red  glass  to  look 
through  at  the  paper  and  see  that  all  is  right. 
The  paper  passes  round  a  bent  sheet  of  glass 
■witliin  the  slide.  When  the  slit  between  the 
glass  pillars  is  closed,  the  slide  will  do  for  col- 
lodionized  glasses  either  wet  or  dry. 

Although  focussing  is  not  strictly  right  in 
principle,  yet  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  allowed, 
and  provision  is  made  for  it  to  be  done. 

The  description  of  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  for 
panoramic  glass  pictures  had  better  be  deferred 
until  our  plans  are  more  advanced. 


BACRIAG  TRANSPARE.^CIES. 

Looking  over  some  old  letters  the  other  day 
we  lighted  upon  one  from  Mr.  Ilussel  Sedgfield, 
iu  which  he  says  : — 

"Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  use  ground  glass  for  the 
backing  of  stereoscopic  transparencies  ?  It  must 
surely  injure  the  delicacy.  Ferrier  uses  plain 
glass,  and  a  dull  varnish  over  the  picture,  as 
may  be  discovered  by  dissection." 

Opal  glass  makes  the  most  perfect  backing  for 
glass   transparencies,    but  it    requires  a  rather 
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strong  light  behind  it.  The  next  best  plan  ap- 
pears to  be  to  apply  spirit  varnish,  to  the  cold 
plate,  and  let  the  varnish  chill  upon  the  plate,  so 
us  to  become  dull  and  semi-op:iqne.  Can  any 
of  our  readers  tell  us  of  a  belter  plan  ?  Certain- 
ly ground  glass  is  much  too  coarse. 

Large  developed  prints  look  remarkably  well 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  in  a  Diaphano- 


scope.    We  are  surprised   that  this  instrument  [  is  toned  first  to  a  bh.ck  and  afterwards  to  a  yel 


should  not  have  come   into  general  use  by  pho- 
tographers. 


From  Photographic  Kotes. 

TOMi\G  ALBUMEN  PRINTS. 


Several  correspondents  have  complained  that 
after  toning  albumenized  prints  with  alkaline 
chloride  of  gold  to  a  deep  purple  tint  they  turn 
red  in  the  hypo,  and  lose  their  beauty  ol  color. 

The  remedies  for  the  above  annoyance  are,  first 
to  add  more  salt  to  the  albumen, — next  to  add 
less  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,— and  lastly  to  see  that  the  hypo  is  nut 
alkaline,  and  not  too  strong. 

Let  us  discuss  these  remedies  in  order.  It  will 
then  appear  that  they  are  based  upon  what  is 
known  to  be  true  in  Photographic  Chemistry. 

1st.  To  add  more  salt  to  the  albumen.  The 
reason  is  that  the  photographic  image  upon  chlo- 
ride pap^r,  after  reduction  by  I'ght,  is  composed 
partly  of  sub-chloride  of  silver  and  partly  ol 
sub-oxide  of  silver,  the  former  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture with  the  albumen,  and  the  latter  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  it.  The  latter  compound  is 
greatly  reddened  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
hypo-bath ;  the  former  mixture  less  so.  The 
image  is  therefore  more  reddened  by  the  hypo- 
when  the  paper  is  not  sufficiently  salted,  than 
when  it  contains  the  full  quantity  of  salt. 

2nd.  To  add  less  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  chlo- 
ride of  gold.  The  reason  is  that  the  chloride  of 
gold  being  acid  from  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  neutralizes  this  acidity, 
aud  produces  common  salt.  This  salt  then  com- 
bines with  the  chloride  of  gold  and  forms  a  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  (auro-chloride  of 
sodium)  ;  and  this  double  chloride  is  the  true 
toning  agent.  The  excess  of  soda  is  inert  as  re- 
gards toning,  but  it  does  harm  by  loosening  the 
size  of  the  paper  and  acting  on  the  organic  part 
of  the  silver  image  ;^and  then  if  the  print  is 
not  well  washed  it  renders  the  hypo  alkaline.  In 
making  the  alkaline  gold  bath  no  more  carbonate 
of  soda  should  be  added  than  is  just  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  chloride  of  gold, — 
and  then,  if  there  is  not  salt  enough  produced 
in  this  way  to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the 
gold,  common  salt  should  be  added,  aud  not  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  way  to  make 
a  good  toning  bath  is  not  to  adopt  any  of  the 
published  formula;,  but  to  put  a  strip  of  litmus 
paper  into  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and 
10  add  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  the 
blue  color  of  the  litmus  paper  is  restored  ;  after 
which  a  few  grains  of  common  salt  may  be  added 
if  required,  but  no  more  carlDonate  of  soda. 

3rd.  To  see  that  the  hypo  is  not  alkaline,  and 
not  too  strong.  The  reason  is  that  alkaline  hypo 
reddens  a  print,  while  ac'd  hypo  tones  and  blackens 


ow  tint.  Jllkalinity  of  the  hypo  bath  preserves 
the  print  from  being  toned  by  sulphuration,  and 
therefore  renders  it  permanent,— but  at  the  same 
time  this  bath  is  likely  to  injure  the  purple  tone 
wl)ich  tlie  print  has  taken  in  the  gold.  Acidity 
of  the  hypo  bath  sets  free  sulphur,  which  black- 
ens and  tones  the  print,  and  causes  it  to  fade. 

English  papers,  sized  with  gelatine,  are  more 
liable  to  become  red  in  the  hypo  bath  than  foreign 
papers,  and  they  are  rather  more  difficult  to  tone 
wiih  gold 

Prints  may  frequently  be  render<d  much  darker 
in  color  by  holding  them  belore  a  hot  fire. 

When  the  (jold  toning  bath  becomes  weak  in 
gold,  and  ceases  to  act,  it  should  be  ihjown  away, 
and  a  fresh  bath  made.  If  more  chloride  of  gold 
is  added  to  au  old  baih  the  prints  become  intensely 
yellow. 

The  print  should  always  be  thoroughly  washed 
in  several  changes  of  water  before  putting  it  into 
the  toning  buth.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the 
gold  iu  the  bath  is  precipitated  aud  wasted.  Ton- 
ing with  auro-chloride  of  sodium  is  an  excellent 
plan  because  itpreserves  the  purity  of  the  whites. 
No  one  should  ever  again  use  the  old  toning  and 
fixing  bath  made  by  adding  chloride  of  gold  to 
hypo-sulphite  of  soda.  Nor  can  we  any  longer 
recommend  our  sel-d'or  process.  It  has  now  been 
superseded  by  a  belter  one. 


SYMMETRICAL    TRIPLET. 

We  have  received  a  great  number  of  letters 
coucerning  the  Symmetrical  Triplet, — more,  in 
fact,  than  we  can  fully  answer.  It  may  be  well 
therefore  to  state  intelligibly  to  all  what  the  pair 
of  No,  1  Triplets  will  accomplish. 

The  focus  is  about  7  ins,  When  the  J  in.  stop 
is  used  the  lens  includes  a  much  wider  field  than 
any  other  lens,  upou  a  flat  plate.  The  definition 
is  unsurpassed,  aud  the  illumination  equal  up  to 
the  extreme  corner  of  a  flat  picture  7  ins.  square. 
There  is  no  distortion,  nor  curvature  of  lines 
which  ought  to  be  straight.  No  other  existing 
leus  gives  so  perfect  an  image  upon  a  flat  plate 
as  the  Symmetrical  Triplet. 

When  a  pair  of  Triplets  are  mounted  in  the 
front  of  a  stereoscopic  camera,  7^  ins.  distance 
from  centre  to  centre,  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures can  be  taken  simultaneously  upon  a  plate 
14X7.  The  slide  should  be  so  conirived  that  the 
back  of  the  plate,  and  not  the  film,  is  presented 
to  the  lenses.  When  these  pictures  are  viewed  in 
the  Eeflect  ng  Stereoscope,  which  ia»  advertised 
by  us  as  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the  effect  is 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  tixat  has  yet 
been  seen  in  photography. 

By  removing  the  concave  lens  from  the  Triplet 
it  becomes  a  Doublet,  consisting  of  two  equal 
achromatic  plano-convex  lenses  with  a  stop  be- 
tween. The  focal  length  is  theu  reduced  to  4  J  ins. 
With  the  largest  stop  instantaneous   pictures  or 
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it.  These  opposite  properties  of  alkaline  and  Lf, 
acid  hypo  were  discovered  by  M.  Blanquart  Ev- 
rard,  and  first  published  in  his  admirable  ''Traile 
de  Photographie  sur  Papier,"  in  1851.  If  one 
half  of  a  print  be  placed  in  an  alkaline  hypo  bath 
it  becomes  extremely  rod.  and  is  not  changed 
even  after  a  pi-olongi  d  immersion  ;  whereas  if 
1  the  other  half  be  placed  in  an  acid  hypo  bath  it 
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TlIK   PlIOrOGRAPIIIC  AND  FINE   ART  JOUUNAL. 


IV'In'iKirv.    ft: 


■fTf  )>i>rtriiits  Ciiii  In-  taken,  iiml  willi  llic  sniiillcsl  l 
1  sidi)  \ii\vs  of  tlu>  siiuill  slcrcosropio  ni/.i'.  Vov  \ 
tlicse  imi|iosi's  (In-  Doiililct  is  lint  iiiU'rinr  to  lui 
iii-(lii\;ii-v  ((ii;irli'r-]iliUi'  puilriiil  Inis  in  ilrl'milimi 
iiiul  lluiiussor  lii'lil.  wliiU"  it  is  sii|i('i'iiir  lo  il  iti 
iiiin^  iVi'i"  IVom  ^ii^lo^•li(lll.  Tlio  lKiiilil<'t  is  iioi 
licnvi'x  (.T  a  plan  w  hii-li  imii  In'  rcodiunu'iulrd  foi' 
li'i\s>>s  lai'i-HT  lliilii  Nil.  1. 

Tlie  Dmilili  t.  ma  Ives  ii  lirsl  vale  I'diiyiiiir  lens 
lor  llu'  Solar  Camera.  Th«  spai-k  of  iho  oondcn- 
Bor  must,  bo  livoiij^lit  oxaclly  upon  tlio  contral  tlia- 
piivam, — by  whioli  airanirenn'iit  distovtion  is  ])iv- 
vonti'd,  ami  llii'  lens  is  not  injun  d  by  exeossive 
h  at. 

Whoii  the  baek  lens  of  the  Triplet  is  nsed  alone 
il  mak(!s  an  excelloiU  siiijile  view  lens  lor  pietnres 
7  ins.  square.  For  copyinjr  landscape  seenery 
bits  of  detail,  .V-e.,  with  a  larne  stop,  tliis  may  bo 
l>referable  to  iisini;  llie  entire  eomliinalion,  but 
the  distortion  eonnnoil^  lo  snijjle  view  lenses  is 
introibu'ed. 

When  a  portrait  Ions,  or  a  Triplet  is  used,  hav- 
ing; a  small  stop  midway  between  tlie  cxlenor 
leUROS,  there  is  always  formi'd  a.  round  spot  of 
lij-ht  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  uuless  the  len- 
ses are  properly  mounted.  This  round  >p  it  i.s 
the  imperleel  image  of  the  central  stop  formed 
by  the  back  lens,  by  light  which  is  relKeted  from 
the  edge  of  the  front  bus  ami  tlie  interior  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  tube.  It  may  lie  entirely  pre- 
vented bybhading  the  tube  with  a  projeetinj;  sUy- 
shado.  and  by  blaekeiiing  an  annnlns  ol  the  outer 
part  of  the  Iront  lens  fo  that  no  lielit  C!\n  be  re- 
llected  from  its  ed.ue.  This  annulns  slmnld  imt 
bo  le.ss  than  J  in.  wide,  and  Ihereloro  the  Iimis 
iinist  be  ),  in.  larner  in  diameter  than  is  actually 
necessary  lo  jiroduce  the  picture. 

The  best  apparatus  with  which  a  Landscape 
riiotoj^rapher  can  now  supply  him.sell'  arc — 

A  pair  of  No.  1  Triplets. 

A  large  and  i\  small  Stereoscopic  Camera. 

A  Uollecting  Stereoscope,  and  one  of  Mr.  IK'i\- 
nett's  snuill  stereoscopes. 

A  Solar  Camera. 

A  ranoramlo  Lens  and  Camera. 

A  Wheelbarrow  Tent. 

All  the  above  articles  oil  our  own  plan,  except 
the  rauoram  c  Leus.cau  be  manufactured  by  any 
of  the  trade  lirms.  since  their  construction  is  no 
secret,  and  therefore  the  above  piece  of  advice 
must  not  be  considered  us  an  unlair  advertisement 
of  our  own  ppcoittHtics  in  the  body  of  this 
Jourual.  

Frotn  Photo!;ra}>hic  J\'otes. 

DOUBLE  PKIMINU. 

AVo  have   received    the   following   letter  from 
Mr.    Ileal  tie.    of    Ibistol,    rcfpocting    "Double 
rrinting"  : — 
To  the  Kill  tor  of  Photo  fp-ophie  Koles. 

"  Dkar  Sm,— In  reply  to  •  A  Subscriber,'  in 
last  Nutts,  I  have  to  any  that  if  I  was  too  brief  in 
my  descriiflion.  it  was  not  intentional,  1 
thought  I  saM  plenty  to  be  undei'stood  by  all 
photographers  of  moderate  exper'enco  ;  but  as 
'  .X.  Subscriber'  ferms  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess ot  Poublo  Printing,  1  will  explain  it. 

••  yor  instance  if  1  want  a  tinely-drawn  litrure 
of  a  Lady  standing,  such  cannot  be  got  in  one 
negative,  if  the  head  looks  over  the  shoulders  a 
little,  without  having  a  badly  formed  neck;  I 


would  therefore  make  one  negative  of  the  body, 
carefully  arranged  according  to  the  end  in  vi("W. 
—  Iholi  make  another  of  the  neek  ami  head,  and 
by  iloiilili'  jirinling  1  would  ni;\ke  one  portrait  of 
the  two  ;  tinis  proportion  and  clogauce  are  ob. 
lained.  Then  how  to  do  it  is  simply  to  ]irinl  a 
]ii'inl  whieli  is  to  be  used  as  a  mask.  Cut  the  Ii 
giire  carefully  out  with  small  scissors,  then  you 
will  hare  two  i)ieces,  one  the  background  of  the 
picture,  another  the  llgurc  of  the  picluro.  Place 
the  negative  in  the  press.  Put  the  background 
carefully  in  its  place,  ujion  which  put  the  sensi- 
tized sheet,  and  print.  Of  course  the  print  will 
only  have  the  figure  in  it  with  the  background 
white.  Then  let  '  Subscriber"  put  the  print  into 
the  usual  '  llackground  Press,'*  with  the  lignre 
portion  placed  so  as  lo  carefully  protect  the 
printed  portion  from  the  light,— then  he  m;iy 
do  what  he  pleases  with  the  background  piu-- 
tion  ; — either  light  it  into  a  nice  grey,  or  put 
till-  iicgalivc  of  the  stippled  hac/cground  vj>on  it 
(iitil  print  at  pliasKif,  as  liefor  •  explained. 

"  Of  cour.sc  a  few  blunders  will  be  necessary 
to  success — not  any  amount  of  explanation  will 
make  up  for  that  '  dogged  "  perseverance  neces- 
sary to  success  in  photography. 

"  1  am  plcasid  that  Woodward's  Solar  Camera 
is  so  successful.  Would  jou  oblige  us  with  a 
practical  description  of  the  best  method  of  print- 
ing by  development  on  plain  paper?  l.,et  the 
process  explained  bo  the  least  complex  (;i  inuni- 
pti/ation  you  are  acquainted  with  to  give  good 
results,  remembering  that  the  sheets  of  paper 
nsed  are  large,  therefore  dillicult  of  success  when 
the  process  is  complex. 

'•  A  sort  of  summary  of  your  experience  is 
wanteil. 

"  .loiiN  Bkattie. 

"Triangle,  liristol,  Oct,  -t,  18."i!l.'' 

•  .\fter  Mr.  Woodward  left  us  wo  began  to  ex- 
IH'iiinent  with  the  i^^olar  Camera,  and  dcTclop- 
ment  printing  ; — but  the  Panoramic  Lens  soon 
put  all  other  matters  out  of  our  head.  In  the 
first  experiments  with  the  solar  Camera,  the  pa- 
per (llollingworth's  thin,  sold  by  F.  Cox,  '22 
Skinner  ,"^treeO  was  sailed  by  immersing  it  for  a 
few  mitnites  in  simide  salt  and  water,  8  grains  of 
salt  to  the  oz  :  when  dry  it  was  excited  by  lloat- 
ing  it  upon  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  30  grains 
to  the  oz.,  and  4  drops  of  lemon  juice  to  the  oz. 
Urnshing  the  paper,  or  spreading  the  solution 
with  a  glass  rod,  did  not  answer  quite  so  well  as 
floating  it.  The  exposure  was  about  two  min- 
utes. The  picture  was  devoloped  by  turning  up 
ihc  edges  of  the  print  and  making  it  into  a  tray, 
— then  jioiiring  in  a  saturated  fresh  solution  of 
gallic  acid,  and  spreading  it  with  a  glass  rod. 
The  development  must  be  pushed  to  a  deep  black, 
and  not  stopped  too  soon.  The  print  was  thin 
unshed  in  water,  changed  twice,  and  lixed  by 
putting  it  into  a  tray  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hypo  bath,  20  parts  of  hypo  to  1  part  of 
water,  by  weight.  In  thit>  it  was  left  twenty  min- 
utes ;  then  washed  and  soaked  as  usual. and  dried 
before  a  hot  tire,  which  blaekeus  any  redness 
there  may  be  in  the  color  of  the  print.  Fresh 
hypo  must  be  used  for  every  print. 
Blacker  ton^s  are  got  by  Bulling  witJi  4  grains 


iod'de  of  potassium  and  I  grains  of  salt  to  the 
oz.  of  water;  and  the  exposure  is  reduced  to  half 
a  minute. — but  the  ])n]ier  is  so  exlrem<dy  sensitive 
that  this  process  is  ra'.hor  ticklish.  The  sensitive 
pa])ers  should  be  hung  up  till  they  are  snrface 
dry  only,  and  then  used.  They  won't  keep  till 
the  next  day. 

A  good  way  of  exposing  is  to  put  the  sensitive 
paper  into  a  portfolio  having  a  white  back;  the 
portfolio  stands  upon  an  easel,  and  the  focusing 
is  don(>  upon  the  white  back.  When  all  is  ready 
the  back  is  opened  and  the  image  allowe<l  to  fall 
upon  the  sensitive  paper,  which  is  gummed  to 
the  other  back.  With  salted  papi  r  a  i)retty 
strong  visible  image  may  be  got,  but  with  the 
iodized  paper  the  image  should  be  scarcely  visi- 
ble. Th(>  iodized  paper  givis  the  most  vigorous 
livints.  Lemon  juice  in  the  nitrate  bath  is  the 
secret  of  vigor.  The  mucilage  in  the  lemon 
juice  combines  with  the  silver  and  produces  vi- 
gor.   Citric  acid  won't  do  at  all. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  easier  than  the  above 
process,  but  requires  practice. 

Never  dip  a  pin  into  the  nitra'e  bath,  because 
the  iron  turns  it  as  black  as  ink.  No  gelatine, 
nor  other  mess,  is  ueccs.sary  iu  the  salt  bath.  Uss 
plain  salt  and  water  only. 


I.\STA^TA^E(ll'S  niDTOGRAPllY. 


*  Tlic  HRi'Ugroniut  rrinting  Fr:ii\«s  nic  to  be  hiiJ  at  Mr. 
Bour()Uiu'3,  13  Newman  Street,  l.ouJon. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  .Yotes. 

SiK, — Permit  me  to  refer  to  your  process  for 
Instantaneous  Positives,  Vol.  3,  p.  "288,  and 
supra,  p.  120     I  have  not  tried  il  myself,  nor  do 

I  know  any  one  who  has,  although  il  appears  lo 
me  a  valuable  one,  >\heu  the  object  is  to  ob- 
tain a  positive  picture  only,  under  condilious 
which  necesi-italc  the  most  rapid  possible  expos, 
ure.  Hut  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  nega- 
tivCj  by  iutensifyiug  the  positive  so  produced ' 
the  process  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  some  ob. 
jeetions.  These  are,  (1)  using  a  saturated  alco- 
holic solution  of  bromitle  of  potassium,  with  an 
ecpial  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution 

II  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  bromo-iodizc  the  col 
lodiou  ; — (2)  adding  one  minim  of  nitric  acid  lo 
each  ounce  of  nitrate  bath  ;  and  (3)  using  nitric 
acid  only  to  acidify  the  developer.  Pcrhap-i  you 
will  do  me  the  favor  lo  explain  the  reasons 
which  induce  you  to  draw  no  distinction  between 
the  means  employed  to  produce  a  jiositive  pic- 
ture, which  is  lo  remain  .so  permanently,  and  one 
\»hich  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  conTcrled 
into  a  good  printing  negative. 

Where  the  exi>ress  object  is  to  obtain  a  nega- 
tive from  a  positive  taken  iuslantaueousiy  by, 
the  above  method,  I  should  not  use  more  than 
one  grain  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  collodion. 
My  experience  points  at  this  (|uantity  being  amp- 
ly sufficient.  I  also  quite  concur  with  those  pro- 
fessional operators  who  act  on  the  rule  that 
where  bromide  is  used  in  collodion,  the  iodide 
must  be  considerably  iucreasul.  For  negative 
eoUodiou.  the  rule  is  5i  grains  of  (mixed)  iodide 
to  half-a-graiu  of  bromide.  For  portraiture, 
this  proportion  has  been  tried  over  and  ovi'r 
again,  and  found  to  be  the  best  of  all,  any  in-  (Ij 
crease  of  the  bromide,  or  decrease  of  the  iodide,  jj;, 
producing  inferior  results.     Of  course,  the  bath     \\? 
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I  in  tliesu  cases  contained  acetic  acid,  and  the  de- 
veloper was  the  usual  one,  with  pyro-gallic.  For 
positives,  one  ii^rn'm  of  bromide  may  be  used  to 
eacli  ounce  of  collodion,  tliu  Ijalh  boiiif,'  acid  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  developer  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  acetic  acid.  But  then,  there 
must  be  T)  grains  of  iodide  to  tlie  ounce  of  collo- 
dion, fay  half  potassium  and  half  ammonium,  the 
bromide  being  also  that  of  ammonium,  in  prefer- 
ence to  potassium,  which,  owing  to  its  sparing 
solubility  and  tendency  to  precipitate,  should 
never,  iu  my  oi)iuion,  be  employed  in  collodion 
at  all. 

Next,  as  to  adding  one  minim  nitric  acid  to 
every  ounce  of  bath.  For  ordinary  positives  this 
would  bo  considered  too  great  a  quantity,  llard- 
wich  prescriljcs  one-fifth  of  a  minim,  and  others 
add  it  in  minute  quantity,  and  in  a  dilute  state, 
in  order  that  the  bath  may  not  be  too  decidedly 
acid.  When  the  object  in  view  is  to  obtain  a 
positive  converlilde  into  a  negative,  I  8ul)niit 
that  the  positive  should  be  as  dense  as  it  can  be 
got,  and  therefore  that  what  is  called  a  neutral 
bath, — one  with  the  slightest  possible  trace  of 
nitric  acid,— would  be  preferable,  as  it  not  only 
gives  the  most  sensitive  lilin,  but  a  much  denser 
picture.  Such  a  bath  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
instantaneous  landscapes  and  sea  views,  both 
positive  and  negative. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  organic  matter 
from  the  developer.  With  a  collodion  and  bath 
such  as  I  have  indicated,  this  would  not  be  a  sine 
qua  non,  and  thus  the  great  objection  to  the  pro- 
cess is  removed.  For,  of  what  use  is  it  to  obtain 
a  "  weak,  thin,  grey  metallic  positive,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  intensify  in  the  usual  way  ?"  These 
are  your  own  words,  but  you  add  that  "  no  doulit 
a  picture  so  obtained  might  be  intonsKied  with 
bi-chloride  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  ammoni- 
um, suflicienlly  to  print  from,  or  to  use  in  the 
copying  camera,  where  but  little  intensity  is  re- 
quired." The  results  are  not  encouraging,  but 
as  you  remark,  (svpra,  p.  74),  '•  The  process  is 
full  of  difliculties,  and  is  only  to  be  raastered  by 
perseverance.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  branch 
of  photography,  and  requires  to  be  made  a  sepa- 
rate study." 

I  am  induced  to  troul>le  you  with  this  letter, 
as  I  feel  confident,  from  my  own  attempts  to  pro- 
duce instantaneous  pictures  this  summer,  that 
"  the  future  of  photograpliy  lies  in  this  direc- 
tion." I  did  not  essay  your  process,  as  I  do  not 
like  positives  at  all,  and  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
intensifying  them  still  less.  If,  however,  direct 
negatives  cannot  be  obtained  iu  less  than  a  se- 
cond of  exposure,  we  must  on  occasion  resort  to 
intensified  positives.  But  I  believe  that  good 
printing  negatives  can  be  secured  with  an  expo- 
sure of  half-a-second,  in  a  clear  bright  light  and 
favorable  temperature,  the  developer  being  iron, 
with  the  addition  of  acetate  of  soda.  I  havejob- 
tained  such  myself  for  stereoscopic  slides,  and  I 
have  seen  good  negatives  of  11  -}-  9,  taken  with 
a  view  lens  of  IGJ  ins.  focus,  with  (I  was  as- 
sured) a  minimum  exposure.  While  this  can  be 
done,  we  have  Init  little  to  complain  of  the  nega- 
tive process  in  this  refpcct.  Trusting  you  will 
eventually  hit  upon  the  means  of  removing  the 
diHiculties  which  at  present  deter  others  fiom  at- 
tempting "  the  most   sensitive  of  photographic 
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processes"  and  thus  add  to  the  many  obligations 
photographers  arc  under  to  your  valuable  ser- 
vices. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

"R." 

i'.S.— I  may  add  the  remark  that  "  the  future 
of  Photography"  de])ends  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  on  the  discoveries  and  labors  of  the  scien- 
iidc  optician  as  on  those  of  the  chemist.  Every 
pholographer  who  has  worked  much  out  of  doors 
will  at  once  .acknowledge  how  inadequate  and 
inellicient  arc  the  very  best  lenses  which  can  be 
procured,  and  how  many  of  the  finest  prospects 
he  has  Jjeen  compelled  to  leave  unpourtrayed, 
solely  because  his  optical  instruments  were  pow- 
erless to  transfer  them  to  the  sensitive  film. 
This,  however,  is  a  suliject  ujion  which  I  will  not 
now  enter,  it  is  wortl)y  of  tlie  serious  attention 
of  all  who  can  devote  to  it  their  time  and 
energies. 

r.S.  No.  2. — The  above  was  written  before  the 
arrival  of  your  number  for  October  1st,  contain- 
ing the  announceini.'nt  of  your  surprising  discov- 
eiy  of  the  very  thing  I  had  been  so  long  hope- 
lessly desiring.  If  you  indeed  realize  the  results 
you  atcribe  to  it,  you  will  have  earned  a  reputa- 
tion and  a  fame  second  to  none  in  the  annals  of 
photography.  May  you  live  long  to  enjoy  i  I 
and  its  tubatantial  rewards  ! 

"  11." 

Loudon,  October  3rd. 

— I  will  reply  at  some  length,  and  in  the  first 
person    singular,    to    the    above  very    seusiljle 
letter. 
The  process  to  which  "  R."  refers  is  this  : — 

Take  good  plain  Alcoholic  Collodion,  giving  a 
thick  strong  film,  very  adhesive  to  the  glass.  To 
iodize  it  take  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  14  grains  to  the  oz.,  add  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  bromide  of  putasslum,— the 
alcohol  in  boili  eases  Ijeing  6.G.  .B^iO.  Mix  toge- 
ther these  two  alcoholic  solutions  iu  equal  parts, 
and  iodize  the  collodion  by  adding  one  part  ol 
this  mixture  to  three  parts  of  plain  collodion. 
This  is  the  instantaneous  colhjdion.  You  must 
use  with  it  a  nitrate  bath  acidified  with  nitric 
acid,  (not  acetic),  and  as  free  as  possiljle  from 
organic  matter.  The  developer  may  be  compos- 
ed of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  acidified  either  with 
acetic  acid  or  nitric  acid.  Acetic  acid  in  the  dr- 
vdoper  does  not  interfere  with  the  sensitiveuefis 
of  the  process  so  much  as  acetic  acid  in  the 
nitrate  bath.  But  the  object  is  throughout  to 
keep  organic  matter  out  of  the  first  stages  of  the 
process,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  are  exquisitely  sensiiive  to 
light,  even  in  the  presence  of  free  nitric  acid, 
which  in  no  way  affects  their  reduction  by  light, 
—while  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  acetate, 
citrate,  oxalate,  tartrate,  and  other  salts  of  silver 
are  comparatively  insensitive  to  light.  And 
again  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  sensitive 
inorganic  haloid  salts  give  a  thin  metallic  image, 
while  the  insensitive  organic  salts  give  a  dense 
organic  image.  So  that  in  a  .iimilive\>Yoc^ni>,  wt 
must  expect  to  get  a  lliin  picture,  and  in  an  insen- 
sitive process  a  deme  picture.    My  process  above 


descriljed  is  five  tinicH  as  sensitive  as  any  otlK;'" 
which  I  have  liiid,  lint  it  gives  a  very  thin  pic- 
lure,  (IS  one  would  cxprel,  and  it  is  nnforlniiately 
(llllicult  to  intensify  that  ])ietiire.  '1  Ik;  process 
reeoniineiuled  liy  "  it  "  will  do  all  Ihat  he  says, 
an<l  his  renniiks  are  (piite  eoireet,  and  it  yields  a 
dense  picture  which  is  easily  intenyilie'd  ;  but 
it  has  not  one-fifth  the  sensiliveness  of  tlie  ugly 
looking  process  vvhieli  I  have  recoftnnended,  and 
which  is  founded,  not  upon  reasoning,  but  upon 
dozens  of  careful  experiments. 

The  propoi'tion  which  "  U"  reaommends  be- 
tween the  bromide  and  iodide  is  actually  observ- 
ed in  my  Instantaneous  Collodion.  This  he  will 
see  if  he  makes  the  calculation  ;  but  unfortunate- 
ly itjiias  become  the  praelice  to  treat  newspaper 
articles  as  light  reading,  and  therefore  such  arti- 
cles are  seldom  ciircfully  studied.  Jf  my  process 
had  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  and  "  11"  had 
])aid  a  shilling  for  it,  ho  would  have  made  a  little 
calculation  liefore  he  objected  to  it ;  but  being 
published  in  a  fortnightly  .Journal,  price  4d.,  he 
has  not  given  it  strious  attention.  1  foresaw  this 
sort  of  thing  when  T  first  began  to  publish  this 
.Jouriuil,  and  not  wishing  to  give  it  too  much  the 
character  of  a  Newspaper,  I  called  it  "  Photogra- 
I)hic  Notes",  instead  of  the  "  l'liotog)'a|)hic 
Times",  or  the  "  Photographic  News",  or  the 
"Photographic  Record."  My  own  articles, with 
all  their  imperfections  and  sliorteomings,  are 
written  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  the  MS. 
read  over  two  or  three  times,  and  the  matter  well 
considered  before  it  goes  to  the  printer.  In  all 
my  own  articles,  whatever  their  faults  may  be, 
I  do  myiiM<,  and  endeavor  to  give  a  reason' for 
what  I  say,  and  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  find 
from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  that  he  has 
only  read  them  once,  careles.sly,  and  came  to  a 
wrong  conclusion,  which  a  second  reading  would 
have  corrected.  I  hope  my  readers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  statements  made  by  me  in  this  Journal 
arc  always  well  considered,— that  my  words  are 
intended  to  \nt  taken  in  their  literal  sense, — and 
that  I  write  carefully,  and  mean  what  I  say,  and 
hate  to  be  in  the  wrong.  My  wish  is  that  this 
little  Journal  should  be  treated  more  like  a  book 
than  a  newspaper. 

Now  h't  us  see  what  an  ounce  of  ray  Instanta- 
neous Collodion  is  made  of: 

An  ounce  of  it  consists  of  C  drams  of  plain  col- 
lodion, 2  diams  of  alcohol,  S.fi-  -820,— lij- grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium,— and  about  i-grain  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  Bromide  of  potassium  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  difficultly  soluble  in 
alcohol  ;— but  the  alcohol  of  the  iodizing  solu- 
tion contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
therefore  sufficient  bromide  of  potivssium  can  be 
dissolved  in  it.  Perhaps  bromide  of  ammonium 
may  be  better.  The  accelerator  sold  with  my 
Alcoholic  Collodion  is  an  alcoholic  solutirtn  of 
bromide  of  am/notuum.  In  giving  a  formula 
containing  bromide  of  potassium  I  merely  gave 
one  with  which  I  Iiave  if)variabiy  succeeded  iu 
obtaining  the  desired  result.  But  very  probably 
the  formula  may  be  improved.  It  was  discovered 
by  accident,  and  is  no  doubt  very  far  from  being, 
in  its  preuent  ttate,  the  best  possible.  The  alco- 
holic solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  used  ah  ne 
with  the  plain  collodion  gives  an  extremely  thin 
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film,  upiiii  wliicb  a  picture  may  be  dev  loped,  but 
it  is  very  iusensitivL' ;  more  so  tbau  a  thiu  film  of 
iodide  alone. 

My  instantaneous  collodion,  on  account  of  the 
small  quantity  of  iodide  it  contains,  giTes  an  ex- 
tremely ))ale  fdw,  when  excited.  The  film  is  not 
mcchankally  thin,  but  on  the  contrary,  very 
strong  and  thick  ;  its  paleness  proceeds  entirely 
from  its  poveriy  in  bromide  and  iodide  of  sil  er. 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  this  collodion  is 
entirely  lost  if  the  nitrate  bath  contains  acetic 
acid,  or  the  acetate  or  other  organic  salts  of  sil- 
ver. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  nitrate 
bath  should  not  contain  any  of  these  substances. 
In  order  to  keep  the  picture  clean  it  should  be 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  ;  one  minim  of  which  to 
the  ounce  of  bath  is  not  too  much.  Mr.  Keith,  of 
Liverpool  uses  two  minims  to  the  ounce.  That 
gentleman  is  the  best  authority  on  the  Positive 
Collodion  Process.  Mr.  Hardwich  is  not  an  au- 
thority on  this  process.  He  has  been  wrong  in 
his  remarks  from  the  first.  Since  the  publication 
of  certain  letters  of  Mr.  Ke  th,  and  of  a  printed 
formula  by  Mr.  Mawson,  of  Newcastle,  and  of  my 
Treatise  on  the  Positive  Collodion  process,  in  all 
of  which  the  same  formul^  is  described, — the 
use  of  that  formula  has  been  greatly  extended, 
and  it  has  become  generally  known.  '•  R."  ia 
certainly  wrong  in  his  remarks  about  nitric  acid 
in  the  positive  bath.  Let  us  try  and  reason  this 
out  together. 

If  the  sensitive  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of 
silver  are  exposed  to  light  under  nitric  acid,  they 
appear  to  be  as  quickly  acted  on  as  if  no  nitric 
acid  were  present.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
effect  of  light  is  to  reduce  these  salts  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  by  liberating  iodine,  bromine,  or 
chlorini'.  The  presence  of  nitric  acid  does  not 
interfere  with  this  decomposition  or  reduction, 
but  it  acts  slowly  on  the  reduced  metal  and  pro- 
duces nitrate  of  silver  after  the  light  has  ceased 
to  act ;  that  is  to  say  the  eftVct  of  nitric  acid  in 
the  film  is  to  di  stroy  gradually  the  latent  image, 
• — and  also  to  interfere  afterwards  with  the  action 
of  the  developer, —  but  it  does  not  render  the 
film  less  sensitive  to  light.  In  all  probability  the 
way  would  bo,  as  soon  as  the  image  has  been  im- 
pressed, to  dip  the  i)late  into  a  bath  of  distilled 
water,  and  develop  the  image  with  a  mixture  of 
accto-nitratc  and  proto-sulphate  of  iron  acidified 
with  acetic  acid.  The  proof  of  what  I  say  is  this. 
If  chloride  of  silver  put  into  a  te.st  tube  with  ni- 
tric acid  is  darkened  bj'  light,  the  reduced  silver 
will  in  a  few  hours  ))e  redissolved  )iy  the  nitric 
acid,  if  the  tube  is  frequently  shaken.  Dr.  Guth- 
rie's supposition  that  the  silver  is  thrown  into  a 
pass've  state  by  the  light,  so  that  nitric  acid  will 
not  act  upon  it,  is  not  consistent  with  facts. 

By  the  ordinary  collodion  process  an  instauta- 
nJcous  picture  may  be  taken  in  about  the  one- 
fourth  part  of  a  second,  with  a  quarter-plate  lens 
and  full  aperture.  With  the  collodion  which  I 
called  Instantaneous,  it  might  be  taken  in  about 
the  one-twentieth  part  of  a  second.  In  a  recent 
number  of  a  contempory  Journal  the  Editor 
talks  of  contrivances  for  taking  pictures  in  the 
millionth  part  of  a  second,  &c.  With  our  present 
processes  even  the  sun  himself  could  not  be  taken 
with  such  an  exposure.    The  article  is  written  in 


the  peculiar  style  of  that  gentleman,  and  is  very 
amu.sing.* 


From  Photographic  JVotes. 

ALABASTRINE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We  received  a  visit  a  week  or  two  ago  from 
Mr.  Whartou  Simpson,  author  of  '•  The  Photo- 
graphic Teacher,"  and  inventor  of  the  Alabas- 
trine process.  We  had  two'days^hard  work  with 
him  at  photography  On  the  first  day  we  con- 
fined ourselves  to  taking  views  by  the  Alabas- 
trine process,  and  on  the  second  day  to  making 
collodion.  In  the  evening  of  each  day  we  made 
notes  of  what  hud  been  done.  Perhaps  our  readers 
will  like  to  hear  all  about  it. 

First  day.     Taking  Alabastrine  positives. 

By  the  Alabastrine  process  is  meant  a  method 
of  taking  collodion  positives  upon  glass,  and 
whitening  them  by  means  of  a  redeveloping 
solution  called  "Alabastrine  solution^''  the  exact 
composition  of  which  is  a  trade  secret,  but  which 
contains  bi-chloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  never  tried  his  process  for 
views,  only  for  portraits  taken  in  a  glass  room. 
He  was  therefore  much  intei'ested  in  the  experi- 
ments we  made  together.  Wo  worked  at  first 
with  a  stereoscopic  camera  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
view-lenses.  4^-ins.  focus,  with  a  stop  in  front. 
As  the  sun  was  shining  and  the  chemicals  in 
very  sensitive  condition,  we  determined  to  use 
the  smallest  stop — viz.,  J^-in.  The  collodion  was 
alcoholic,  iodized  solely  with  iodide  of  potassium ; 
— the  nitrate  bath  a  negative  one,  30  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  ; 
the  developer  composed  thus  : — 12  grains  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  12  minims  glacial  acetic  acid, 
1  oz.  water,  no  alcohol.  The  subject  was  a 
curious  rock,  within  a  run  of  our  dark  room. 
The  color  of  this  rock  is  grey,  and  the  base  of  it 
is  buried  in  long  grass,  fern,  gorse,  and  heather. 
The  sun  shone  obliquely  upon  it,  and  parts  of  it 
were  in  strong  light,  parts  in  deep  shadow ; 
some  of  the  dark  green  vegetation  being  also  in 
deep  shadow.  The  subject  was  therefore  one  of 
those  which  offer  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the 
photographer.  We  would  observe  that  subjects 
of  this  kind  may  very  properly  be  taken  with  a 
single  view-lens.  It  is  tlie  correct  instrument  to 
use  for  such  subjects — distortion  being  of  no  im- 
portance whatever — and  the  lens  being  free  from 
"flare  or  falsejight."  as  Mr.  Grnbb  says  in  his 
advertisement  ; — a  remark  which  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. The  first  picture  we  only  exposed  three 
seconds.  The  exposure  was  very  short,  being 
only  equivalent  to  the  one-fiftieth  part  of  a 
second,  with  a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  and 

*  Just  now  I  am  wholly  occupied  with  the  I'anoramic 
Lens.  As  soon  us  I  hiU'e  ft'ot  th:it  instrument  fairly  under 
weigh  I  thall  devote  my  utlention  to  Instautaneous  Photo- 
graphy. Photograi)hers  hare  nearly  had  enough  of  nature 
viewed  tlirough  one  pane  of  a  window, — landscapes  and 
streets  without  figures, — water  witliout  ripiiles  and  waves, 
— vessels  lying  without  sails  in  the  mud  of  a  harlior,— and 
I'ortraits  with  unhapjiy  expressions.  Let  us  all  jiut  our 
should  r  to  the  wheel  and  try  and  make  some  great  stride 
onwards ;  and  let  the  man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
clear  the  way  a  Utile  be  well  supported  by  his  fellow 
laborers. 

[Ed.  r.  X.J 
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full  aperture.  The  stop  being  the  one-eighth  of  art 
inch,  its  diameter  was  the  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
IJ-in.  aperture  of  a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  ; — 
and  since  the  areas  of  circles  are  to  one  another 
as  the  squai-es  of  their  diameters,  and  the  .'■quare 
of  12  being  144,  we  may  say  in  round  numbers 
that  the  exposure  of  three  seconds  with  the  J 
stop  was  only  equivalent  to  an  exposure  of  the 
one-fiftieth  part  of  a  second  with  an  iiich-and-half 
aperture.  The  result  was  that  on  developing  the 
picture  we  only  got  a  trace  of  the  sky  and  the 
high  lights ;— so  we  tried  a  second  time,  every- 
thing as  before,  but  gave  an  exposure  of  ten 
seconds.  This  time  the  picture  came  out  beauti- 
fully, and  was  all  right,  excepting  a  little  want 
of  detail  in  the  deepest  .shadows  of  the  greens. 
But  that  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Simpson  want'  d, 
because  he  finds  that  the  Alabastrine  solu  ion 
brings  out  details  in  the  shadows  which  are  in- 
visible in  the  original  positive.  The  picture  was 
entirely  free  from  fog.  and  of  the  brown  disagree- 
able color  which  positives  developed  with  acetic 
acid,  instead  of  nitric,  always  exhibit.  After 
fixing  the  picture  with  fresh  cyanide,  5  grains  to 
the  oz.  of  water,  and  washing  thoroughly  with 
water,  it  was  placed  upon  a  levelling  stand,  and 
the  Alabastrine  solution  poured  over  it.  At 
first  the  lights  became  black  ;  then  after  a  few- 
minutes  the  sky  began  to  get  blue,  and  after- 
wards to  become  white.  The  plate  was  then  left 
with  the  solution  upon  it  for  about  an  hour,  while 
we  were  cleaning  more  plates,  and  changing  the 
camera  so  as  to  take  some  instantaneous  pictures 
of  waves. 

The  same  collodion,  bath  and  developer  were 
used  for  taking  the  waves  ; — and  the  camera  was 
fi  ted  with  a  quarter-plate  lens,  full  aperture. 
As  our  dark  room  is  within  a  run  of  the  sea  we 
did  not  use  a  tent.  The  tripod  stand  was  planted 
with  its  legs  in  the  wet  sand,  and  the  camera 
pointed  at  a  view  embracing  near  and  distant 
rocks,  with  a  portion  of  wet  beach,  and  the  rolK  rs 
tumbling  in  upon  it.  At  a  suitable  moment  we 
exposed  by  removing  the  lens  cap  from  the  lens 
and  putting  it  on  again  as  quickly  as  possible, 
When  this  is  done  smartly  the  exposure  is  hardly 
a  second,  and  the  plan  answers,  although  it  is  not 
soconvenientasan  iustantaneous  trigger.  &c.  The 
picture  turned  out  a  little  beauty — the  waves 
quite  sharp  (much  sharper  than  some  clever 
pictures  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk  last  year,  and  pronounced  by  him  "  Suf- 
folk Wonders,"  and  taken  with  the  aid  of  some 
very  scientific  apparatus  of  his,  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fifth  part  of  a  second  exactly). 
But  our  exposure  was  perhaps  too  long.  About 
the  one-millionth  part  of  a  second  less,  estimated 
by  Mr.  Crooke"s  appaiatus,  would  have  been 
better  perhaps.  In  taking  the  picture  a  rolhr 
caught  us  in  the  rear  just  as  we  were  uncapping 
the  lens  and  wishing  for  the  above  apparatus,  so 
altogether  the  experiment  was  exciting.  This 
plate  was  also  alabastrined,  and  the  solution  loft 
on  for  something  like  a  couple  of  hours.  Then 
after  a  few  more  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
came  the  varnishing  of  the  pictures  with  the 
I  Alabastrine  Varnish.  This  is  a  Benzole  Varnish 
I  made  by  dissolving  some  rather  costly  gum,  six 
times  as  dear  as  Dammar  or  Benzole.  It  has  a 
brown  tint.     One-half  of  the  stereoscopic  picture 
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of  the  rock  was  varnished  with  this  Alabastrine 
Varnish,  and  the  other  half  with  Benzole  Varnish 
of  our  own,  made  by  diesolviug  Dammar  in  Ben- 
zole. The  diftorence  between  the  two  pictures  is 
very  remarkable.  That  treated  witii  our  own 
varnish  had  all  its  beauty  of  pearly  whiteness 
destroyed  at  once,  while  tiie  other  wa.-i  really  im- 
proved by  being,  varnished.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  therefore,  to  use  the  prop  r  varnish, 
for  otherwise  the  Alabastrine  process  is  worth 
nothing. 

The  process  of  Mr.  Simpson  i?  certainly  a  valu- 
able one.  Ordinary  glass  positives  are  in  general 
disgusting  things.  The  only  chance  for  the  simple 
positive  process  is  to  got  the  pictures  as  white  as 
you  can  by  using  the  developer  published  in  our 
book,  and  which  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Keith's,  of 
Liverpool.  Tlicn,  if  the  subject  is  good  and  well 
treated,  the  silvery  looking  positive  is  present- 
able and  artistic.  But  they  quickly  change  color 
to  a  nasty  dull  Ijrown  or  leaden  grey,  by  being 
exposed  to  vitiated  atmosphere  of  towns.  Some 
positives  we  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  two  years  ago,  and  which  were  a 
nice  silvery  white  when  they  left  Jersey,  changed 
color  in  a  couple  of  months  while  exposed  to  the 
London  atmosphere,  and  when  removed  from  the 
Exhibition  had  lost  all  their  silvery  whiteness.  The 
great  merit  of  the  Alabastrine  process  is,  that  it 
converts  the  dull  lights  of  a  glass  positive  into  a 
dead  white,  like  the  white  of  a  piece  of  paper,  or 
rather  of  a  piece  of  pearl.  Positives  whitened 
by  bi-chloride  of  mercury  alone  are  not  exactly 
right  in  color.  They  look  raw  and  crude,  Some- 
thing is  wanting,  and  that  something  Mr.  Simpson 
has  discovered  and  added  to  the  solution.  Then 
again  a  suitable  varnish  was  wanted,  and  that 
also,  after  an  immense  deal  of  perseverance,  he 
has  discovered.  On  the  whole,  we  may  con- 
scientiously say  of  the  Alabastrine  pictures  that 
they  are  fit  to  place  side  by  side  with  prints  upon 
opal  glass  ;  and  in  our  opinion  these  two  pro- 
cesses, when  successfully  manipulated,  yield  the 
most  artistic  results  that  have  yet  been  seen  in 
photography. 

Alabastrine  portraits  can  be  colored  at  the  back 
with  Mr.  Newman's  dry  colors,  and  when  var- 
nished with  a  penetrating  varnish  the  color  shows 
through  and  the  picture  appears  non-reversed. 
This  is  truly  a  happy  idea.  It  is  certainly  the 
only  correct  mode  of  coloring  a  photograph,  be- 
cause none  of  the  details  are  hid  by  the  color. 
When  a  good  Alabastrine  portrait  is  colored  in 
this  way  by  a  clever  artist,  it  surpasses  in  beauty 
the  finest  miniature  that  was  ever  painted  by  the 
hand  of.man.  Nothing  that  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  portraiture  since  the  world  began  can  be 
conijiared  to  it.  The  penetrating  varnish  is  a 
spirit  varnish,  as  one  would  suppose. 

There  is  some  talk  about  Alabastrine  ]>'ctures 
changing  color,  and  l)ecoming  darker,  and  losing 
their  pearly  whiteness.  This  Mr.  Simpson  agrees 
with  us  in  attributing  to  the  action  of  light  on 
the  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  produced  by  treat- 
ing the  image  with  bl-chloride  of  mercury.  But 
he  states  that  he  has  had  Alabastrine  pictures  In 
his  possession  for  three  years  which  have  not 
changed  color'in  the  least,  and  he  attributes  their 
permanence  to  his  having  kept  the  Alabastrine 
solution  a  long  time  upon  the  plate,  so  that  a 
good  layer  of  calomel  is  deposited,  which  buries 


the  chloride  of  silver.  The  solution  cannot  bo 
left  too  long  upon  the  plate,  but  it  may  be  left 
too  short  a  time.  This  should  be  Ijorne  in  mind. 
The  best  way  to  make  sure  of  the  permanence  of 
Alabastrine  pictures  is  not  to  hang  them  up  for 
months  exposed  to  the  full  sun  in  a  sliop  window 
or  glass  gallery,  l)ut  to  keep  them  shut  up  in  a 
case.  If  this  were  done  they  might  be  looked  at 
twenty  times  a  day  for  twenty  years  in  the  dif- 
fu.sed  light  of  an  ordinary  room,  and  less  harm 
be  done  than  by  one  day's  exposure  to  broad  sun- 
shine. We  have  had  some  Alabastrine  pictures 
in  our  possession  more  than  a  year  and  they  have 
not  changed  in  the  least, — but  they  have  been 
kept  in  a  case,  and  only  occasionally  exposed  to 
diii'used  light.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  hear  continu- 
ally of  the  fading  of  all  kinds  of  photographs  ; 
even  carbon  prints  we  are  told  may  be  destroyed 
by  putting  them  into  quick  lime,  or  into  the  lire  ; 
and  photographs  burnt  into  glass  or  porcelain 
may  be  destroyed  by  letting  them  fall,  or  by 
pounding  them  in  a  mortar.  Truly  one  might 
exclaim  ?  "  all  photography  is  vanity  and  vex- 
ation ot  spirit !" 

The  points  to  bo  observed  in  taking  Alabas- 
trine positives  are  these  : — 

They  should  be  a  little  under-exposed,  because 
the  details  in  the  shadows  are  strengthened  by 
the  re-developing  solution. 

The  Alabastrine  .solution  should  be  left  upon 
the  plate  not  less  than  an  hour. 

A  full-bodied  fully-iodized  collodion  should  be 
used,  which  gives  a  good  strong  film  containing 
plenty  of  material. 

The  brown  positives  obtained  with  acetic  acid 
in  the  bath  and  developer  are  more  easily  white- 
ned and  answer  better  than  the  silvery  positives 
obtained  with  the  nitric  acid  in  the  bath  and 
dcveloijcr. 

The  Alabastrine  varnish  should  be  used,  as  the 
common  varnishes  spoil  the  picture. 

The  penetrating  varnish,  used  after  coloring, 
docs  not  injure  the  whites,  aud  is  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  film. 

To  the  above  remarks  we  may  add  our  belief 
that  views  should  be  taken  in  diffused  light,  and 
not  in  sunshine,  because  violent  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  are  not  rendered  happily  by  this 
process ;— the  fine  details  and  delicate  shadings 
in  the  lights  being  buried  and  obliterated  by  too 
much  deposit  when  they  are  over-exposed. 

Our  second  day's  work  with  Mr.  Simpson  was 
devoted  entirely  to  making  collodion. 

The  gun-cotton  was  made  thus  :— 

Suliihuric  acid  S.G.      1.83.) 26  fluid  drams. 

Nitric  acid  S.f;!-.  1.4U2 24  " 

Uotton  wool  120  grain.?. 

Temperature  67° 

The  mixed  acids  were  put  Into  a  .slop-bason, 
and  that  was  placed  in  a  pie  dish,  under  a' chim- 
ney. The  temperature  of  the  mixed  acids  rose  to 
130".  Water  nearly  boiling,  at  a  temperature 
180°,  was  then  poured  into  the  pie  dish,  and  this 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  acids  to  145°.  The 
cotton  wool  (of  the  finest  description)  was  then 
put  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  it  having  been  previously 
pulled  out  Into  thin  flat  pieces.  This  was  stirred 
continually  during  five  minutes  with  a  couple  of 
glass  rods,— the  five  minutes  being  measured 
from  the  time  of  putting  in  the  last  piece  of 
cotton  wo.'d.     Dnring  the  entire  operation  the 


tcmpcriiture  remained  at  14;")°.  Then  (he  con- 
tents of  the  slop-bason  were  poured  partly  over 
our  nnuK'nlioniibles.  and  the  reniain<li'r  into  an 
earthenware  ,-trainer,  from  which  the  gun-cotton 
was  quickly  transferred  to  a  pail  of  water,  and 
then  carried  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  pump,  and 
the  water  changed.  Then  followed  a  great  deal 
of  puni])ing,  and  changing  of  water,  and  teezing 
out  and  wringing  of  the  gun-cotton  beiween  our 
hands,  and  talking  and  laughing,  which  lasted 
about  an  hour.  Then  the  gun-cotton,  which  was 
as  white  as  snow,  and  seemed  very  good,  was 
finally  wrung  out.  and  a  strip  of  blue  litmus 
paper  put  into  it,  which  it  quickly  reddened  ;  for 
gun-cotton  .should  be  soaked  Cor  lifty  hours  before 
all  the  acidity  can  be  got  out  of  it.  So  we  took 
a  tuft  of  it  to  dry  and  exp^'riment  with,  notwith- 
standing its  acidity;  and  Mr.  Simpson  took 
charge  of  the  rest,  which  he  put  back  into  a  pail 
of  fresh  water.  The  tuft  was  then  put  into  some 
absolute  alcohol  to  remove  the  water,  and  dried 
very  slowly  before  the  fire,  'W'hen  dry  it  weighed 
2S  grains. 

We  next  took  three  2-oz.  bottles. 

Into  No.  I  we  put  absolute  alcohol  S  drams. 

—  No.  2       '•  "  "        5  drams. 

—  No.  3       "  *;  "        1  dram. 
To  No.  1  we  added  first  10  grains  of  gun-cotton. 

next  2  dr'ms  of  aljsolute  ether. 
To  No.  2         "  first  10  grains  of  gun-cotton. 

next .")  drams  of  ab  olute  etiii  r. 
To  No.  3        "         first  7  drams  of  absolute  ether. 

next  8  grains  of  gun-cotton. 

The  absolute  ether  and  alcohol  were  methy- 
lated. Ether  S.  G.  -723  ;  Alcohol  S.  G.  -799.  The 
specific  gravities  of  the  acids  and  .spirits  used 
were  tested  in  Mr.  Simpson's  presence,  by  means 
of  a  specific  gravity  bottle,  and  a  delicate 
balance.     Tempera' ure  67°. 

In  all  three  cases  the  gun-cotton  dissolved 
quickly  and  completely  in  the  solvents,  leaving 
no  residue  or  cloudiness. 

No.  1  therefore  contained  Alcoholic  Plain 
Collodion. 

No.  2     Half-and-half  Collodion. 

No.  3     Ethereal  Collodion. 

And  in  each  case  one  grain  of  gun  cotton  was 
dissolved  in  one  dram  of  the  solvents. 

The  ethereal  collodion  was  the  most  fluid,  the 
No.  2  next,  and  the  alcoholic  next ;  but  all  three 
were  in  beautiful  condition. 

Next,  we  made  some  iodizing  solution  by  first 
dissolving  12(i  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  adding  8  ozs.  of 
absolute  alcohol.  This  solution  was  th'jn  fil- 
tered. 

We  ascertained  that  a  mixture  of  one  part 
water  and  eight  parts  absolute  alcohol  was  S.  G. 
•820,  at  01°  Faht. 

Lastly  we  iodized  the  collodions  by  adding  one 
part  of  Iodizing  solution  to  three  parts  of  plain 
collodion.  ^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  gun-cotton  was 
acid  and  not  thoroughly  washed  ;  but  the  ether 
and  alcohol  wore  neutral  and  in  fine  condition. 
Having  made  this  experiment  fifty  times  before, 
we  knew  what  would  happen  when  the  lodizer 
was  added  to  the  collodions,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened : — 

The  alcoholic  collodion  took  a  pale  straw  color 
and  did  not  Ijccome  darker. 

The    half-and-half    collodion    took    a    deeper 
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yellow  coloi'  at  first,  and  in  hulf-iin-Lour  turutd 
rod. 

The  ethereal  collodion  took  a  deep  yellow  at 
first,  and  in  half-an-hour  was  as  deep  a  red  as 
tincture  of  iodine. 

Alter  dinner  we  returned  to  our  experiments, 
and  the  three  bottles  then  showed  marked  ditFer- 
enees  in  color,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ether 
present.  No.  1  looked  like  hock, — No.  2  like 
brown  sheriy, — No.  3  like  claret. 

The  reader  will  observe  therefore  that  the  other 
in  collodion  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  instability 
and  inscusitiveness ;  and  that  Alcoholic  Collo- 
dion, which  contains  the  minimum  of  ether  is  by 
far  the  most  stable.  When  the  gun  cotton  is 
properly  washed.  Alcoholic  Collodion,  iodized 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  will  preser%'e  its  good 
color  and  sensitiveness  for  twelve  months  or 
more.  But  with  the  potassium  iodizcr,  ethereal 
collodion  will  not  preserve  its  good  qualities  for 
as  many  days.  We  were  the  first  to  observe  and 
publish  this  important  fact,  and  yet  no  manufac- 
turer of  collodion  had  been  straightforward 
enough  publicly  to  confirm  it. 

The  last  thing  (o  be  done  was  to  try  the  films 
upon  a  glass  plate,  excite,  and  develop  them. 

The  ethereal  collodion  flowed  beautifully  upon 
the  plate,  and  gave  a  structureless  film  which 
could  scarcely  be  called  creamy.  It  did  not 
intensify  well  under  the  action  of  the  iron  de- 
veloper. 

The  No.  2  Collodion  also  flowed  beautifully 
upon  the  plate,  and  gave  a  structureless  film 
which  was  more  creamy  than  the  first.  It  in- 
tensified tolerably  well  under  the  action  of  the 
iron  developer,  giving  a  rich  brown  deposit. 

The  Alcoholic  Collodion  also  flowed  delight- 
fully upon  the  plate,  and  gave  a  structureless 
film  which  was  very  dense  and  creamy ;  much 
more  so  than  the  last.  It  developed  to  a  rich 
brown  under  the  action  of  the  iron  developer, 
and  quickly  assumed  complete  opacity. 

In  every  experiment  water  was  poured  upon 
the  film  from  a  large  jug  held  at  arm's  length 
above  it,  and  with  the  greatest  force  possible, 
but  none  of  the  three  films  could  be  disturbed. 
They  all  held  on  tightly  to  the  glass. 

Such  was  the  result  of  one  day's  work  in  the 
manufacture  of  collodion.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  with  the  most  fastidious  care,  and  may 
be  considered  as  conclusive. 

Mr.  Simpson  took  away  with  him  to  London 
the  remainder  of  the  gun-cotton.  He  is  going  to 
complete  the  washing  of  it  at  home,  and  make 
some  collodion  with  it  with  his  own  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  He  has 
already  ascertained  that  Alcoholic  Collodion  is 
very  suitable  for  the  Alabastrine  positives. 

Nothing  affords  us  so  much  pleasure  as  to  receive 
a  visit  from  any  well  known  photographer  and 
to  compare  notes  with  him  ;  the  two  days  spent 
with  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  who  is  a  most  agree- 
able and  intelligent  man,  are  marked  with  a 
white  stone. 


*****     « — ^jj  gQj.jg  qJ.  q„p(;,.  vosults 
are  got  in  positive  printing.    Ferseverc  with  the 

t  alkaline  gold  toning  bath,  and  not  on  any  :ic- 
•  count  to  lone  in  any  other  way.  Never  mind 
failures.  If  the  best  process  was  written  in  the 
««t  .skies  liy  a  special  miracle  we  should  one  and  all 
W    have  failures  in  it  at  first. 


From  J'/iolographic  A'otcs. 

BRlTiSU  ASSliUATiO^. 


At  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Aberdeen,  the  following  Papers  relating  to 
Photography  were  read, — some  in  Section  A, 
others  in  Section  B : — 


[  by  M.  Claudet. 


IN    SECTIOX  A. 

On  the  Stereoscopic  Angle,      ") 

On  the  Size  ot  Onject  Glasses, 

The  Stereomonoscope, 

A  Method  of  changing  the 
Diaphram  in  duuole  com- 
binations. 

Description  of  a  New  Photographic  Lens,  by 
Thomas  Sutton. 

IN   SECTION    B. 

Celestial  Photography,  by  Warren  De  La  Rue. 

Photography  of  Fluorescent  Substances,  by  Dr. 
Gladstone. 

Photometer  of  M.  N.  de  St.  Victor,  by  Abbe 
Moigno. 

Photography  in  Carbon  and  Enamel,  by  Lafon 
de  Camersac. 

Report   on  the  Nature  of  the  Photographic 
Image,  by  Mr.  ilardwich,  and  others. 

Our  own  Paper,  describing  the  Triplet  lens,  is 
given  in  the  present  number.  The  other  Papers 
will  be  found  reported  in  the  Photographic 
Journal.  The  Papers  on  "  Celestial  Photo- 
graphy," and  the  "  Photography  of  Fluorescent 
Bodies,"  are  highly  interesting.  Mr.  Warren  De 
La  Rue  stated  that  he  has  taken  a  photograph  of 
that  line  star  in  Lyra  instantaueously, — also  that 
he  has  taken  the  moon  in  two  seconds.  He  allu- 
ded also  to  the  importance  of  taking  a  succession 
of  photographs  of  the  Sun's  disc.  Celestial  pho- 
tographs should  be  taken  instantaneously,  be- 
cause the  atmosphere  causes  a  flickering  of  the 
image. 

In  describing  our  new  Panoramic  Lens  we 
took  for  illustrating,  the  case  of  the  heavenly 
vault  copied  by  it  upon  the  concavity  of  a  hemi- 
spherical photographic  tablet.  The  time  may 
cot  be  far  distant  when  this  lens  may  be  extens- 
ively used  in  observatories,  for  the  purpose  of 
mapping  the  heavens,  discovering  new  planets, 
recording  the  appearances  and  motions  of  comets, 
&c.,  &c.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  more  sensitive 
process  than  any  at  present  known.  The  proper 
vehicle  for  such  pictures  would  probably  be  a 
hemisphere  of  glass  coated  internally  with  silver 
deposited  by  chemical  means,  and  an  improved 
Daguerreotype  process  employed.  By  using  a 
transparent  fluid  instead  of  glass  there  would  be 
scarcely  any  reasonable  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
Panoramic  Lens.  Every  part  of  the  picture  of 
the  stars  would  be  in  equally  good  focus  and 
equally  illuminated. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS, 
WHICH  GIVES  IMAGES  E\TIRELY  FREE  FROM 
DISTORTION. 


BT    THOMAS    SCTTON,  B.A. 

(Head  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen,  September,  1859.) 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  lens  which  has  been 
used  by  Photographers  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing Architectural  Subjects  has  been  capable  of 
rendering  correctly  the  image  of  a  straight  line 


in  the  margin  of  the  picture.  AVhen  the  common 
foim  of  ihe  Photographic  Yiew-lens  is  used, 
which  consists  of  an  achromatic  meniscus  placed 
with  its  concave  side  towards  the  object  and  with 
a  stop  at  some  distance  in  front,  the  u.arginal 
lines  of  the  picture  which  should  be  straight  are 
rendered  concave  towards  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture ;— and  when  the  Petzval  View-lens  is  used, 
which  coijsists  of  an  achromatic  meniscus  placed 
with  its  convex  side  to  the  view,  and  a  much 
smaller  achromatic  concave  lens  placed  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  behind  it,  and  having  a  stop  in  con- 
tact with  it,  the  marginal  lines  of  the  picture 
which  should  be  straight  are  rendered  convex 
towards  the  centre  of  the  picture.  In  fact  no 
photograph  of  an  architectural  subject  taken 
with  the  lenses  in  common  use  will  bear  the  test 
of  a  straight  edge  applied  to  the  marginal  lines, 
which  are  always  curved  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards. 

In  the  present  Paper  I  will  describe  a  combin- 
ation which  I  have  invented  by  which  the  above 
efl'ects  of  distortion  are  totally  obviated,  and 
which  gives  an  image  that  is  mathematically  per- 
fect. I  may  add  that  this  lens  was  recently 
tested  by  a  Committee  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  against  the  best  forms  of  the 
common  lenses,  made  by  the  most  celebrated 
makers,  Voigtlander,  Ross,  Goddard,  &c.,  and  it 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  only  lens  which  ga'x  e 
an  undistorted  image, — at  the  same  time  that  it 
satisfied  all  conditions  of  a  good  lens. 

The  conditions  for  obtaining  an  image  free 
from  distortion  are  these : — 

1st. — The  axis  of  every  pencil  must  emerge 
from  the  combination  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  of  incidence. 

2nd. — The  axis  of  every  pencil  must  pass 
through  a  certain  fixed  point. 

3rd. — The  image  of  every  luminous  point  of 
the  object  must  be  formed  at  the  point  where  the 
axis  of  the  pencil  meets  the  focusing  screen. 

These  conditions  are  rigorously  fulfilled  by  the 
lens  which  I  have  invented,  and  will  now  describe. 

The  combination  is  a  Symmetrical  Triplet,  con- 
sisting of  two  equal  achromatic  piano-convex 
lenses,  one  at  each  end  of  a  tube,  placed  with  its 
convex  side  outwards, — and  a  small  double  con- 
cave lens  of  equal  radii  placed  exactly  midway 
between  them.  In  contact  with  the  double  con- 
cave lens  a  small  stop  is  placed. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  combination  a  small 
oblique  pencil  is  incident  excentrically  upon  the 
front  convex  lens, — that  its  axis  after  suffering 
deviation  passes  centrically  through  the  concave 
lens  without  suffering  further  deviation,— and 
that  it  is  then  incident  excentrically  upon  the 
posterior  convex  lens,  from  which  it  emerges  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  incidence. 

The  above  is  true  of  every  oblique  pencil,  and 
their  axes  all  pass  through  a  common  point, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  Symmetrical  Combin- 
ation,''—and  which  point  I  will  call  C. 

The  1st  and  2nd  conditions  are  therefore  ful- 
filled. 

The  proof  that  the  3rd  condition  is  also  ful- 
filled is  as  follows : — 

The  focus  of  an  oblique  pencil  is  in  every 
optical  instrjment  a  disc  of  light,  and  not  an 
exact  point.  The  size  of  this  disc  is  reduced  by 
using  a  small  stop.    When  it  is  sufficiently  re- 
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(luccd  by  using  a  sufficiently  small  stop  the  focus 
upon  the  screen  is  said  to  be  good.  la  that  state 
the  ray  which  passes  through  C,  (and  which  I 
have  called  the  axis  of  the  ])C'ncil.)  is  one  of  the 
rays  which  compose  the  small  disc  or  good  focus, 
because  C  is  at  the  centre  of  the  stop.  The  focus 
is  therefore  at  the  point  where  the  axis  of  the 
pencil  meets  the  focusing  screen  ;  and  therefore 
the  3rd  condition  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  necessary  in  every  kind  of  photographic 
view-lens  to  use  a  small  stop,  because  the  objects 
of  a  view  are  at  different  distances  from  the  lens, 
and  a  good  focus  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  The  use  of  a  small  stop  is  not  therefore 
confined  to  my  Triplet  ;  and  when  the  image  is 
rendered  sharp  and  distinct  by  the  use  of  a  small 
stop,  it  is  also  totally  free  from  distortion. 

By  a  fortunate  circumstance  the  Triplet  gives 
an  image  which  is  equally  illuminated  in  every 
part,  because  the  area  or  base  of  the  ■  oblique  ex 
centrical  pencil  upon  the  front  lens  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  direct  central  pencil,  and  in  this 
way  the  loss  of  light  from  obliquity  is  counter- 
acted. 

Spherical  aberration  in  the  direct  central  pen- 
cil is  totally  corrected,  because  the  negative  ab- 
erration of  the  concave  lens  counteracts  the  pos- 
itive aberration  of  the  convex  lenses.  There  is 
consequently  brilliant  definition  in  the  centre. 
At  the  same  time  the  marginal  definition  is  as 
good  and  the  field  as  flat  as  tlfat  of  any  lens  now 
in  use. 

In  order  to  get  good  marginal  definition  and 
the  proper  flatness  of  field  the  distance  between 
the  convex  lenses  .should  be  about  one-sixth  of 
their  focal  length,  and  the  focus  of  the  concave 
lens  should  bear  to  that  of  the  convex  lenses  the 
ratio  of  about  13  : 8. 


POUA'CY'S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Pouncy  is  once  more  before  the  public 
with  a  new  Carbon  Process,  an  illustration  of 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  print  from  a  negative  by 
Dr.  Diamond,  iie  has  kindly  forwarded  as  a  pres- 
ent to  our  readers,  intimating  »,t  the  same  time 
that  he  is  ready  to  undertake  printing  in  the 
same  style  from  negatives,  and  to  furnish  any 
number  of  impressions.  The  following  is  the 
letter  we  have  received  from  him  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  JVotts. 

MY  DEAR  3111 — lu  cottsequence  of  a  long  illness 
I  have  been  prevented  from  makiug  that  progress 
in  Carbon  Printing  which  I  otherwise  should 
have  done  ere  this.  I  herewith  forward  you  a 
proof,  any  number  of  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  you  with  to  be  presented  to  your  readers 
with  the  next  Number  of  the  Notes.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  weeks  that  I  have  been  able 
to  continue  my  operations  in  this  direction. 
Should  my  health  permit  I  shall  no  doubt  greatly 
facilitate  the  method  of  Printing  in  Carbon,  and 
obtain  all  the  desired  results,  feeling  convinced, 
as  I  have  for  some  time  past,  that  for  illustrations, 
&c.,  where  numbers  are  required,  a  more  simple 
and  efficient  mode  of  printing  must  be  adopted 
and  that  I  have  to  a  great  extent  accomplished 
this,  the  fact  of  my  sending  you  the  number  you 
require  for  your  readers  on  receipt  of  your  an- 
i  12 


swcr  to  this,  stating  liow  many  thousands,  will  I 
think  be  a  sufficient  proof ;  and  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  execute  any 
member  from  good  negatives  of  engravings,  dixiw- 
ings,  itc.  ;  but  I  cannot  at  present  satisly  myself 
as  regards  photographs  from  the  life  ;  Ijut  this, 
I  feel  confident,  is  not  far  distant.* 

J.  POUXOY. 

Dorchester,  Nov.  16,  1859. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 
POSITIVE  PICTURES  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CAMERA 
OF  A  PERIPATETIC  I'HOTOGRAPHER, 

IN  SEARCU  OP  UEALTU  AND  THE  FIOTURESQUE, 
185  9. 


BY  J.  W.  G.  GUTCU,  M.R.C.S.L. 

{Late  Foreign  Service  Queen's  Messenger.) 


Near  Glo'ster  is  a  modern  church,  Highnam, 
built  at  the  sole  cost  of  M.  Gambler  Parry,  and 
is  well  worth  visiting — beautiful  externally,  and 
internally  more  elaborately  decorated  than  usual 
— rivalling  even  the  famed  one  in  St.  Margaret 
street,  London.  It  is  Gothic,  and  if  a  fault  is  to 
be  found,  it  is  in  the  want  of  length  of  the  body 
of  the  church  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
spire  ;  of  this,  photographs  are  readily  obtaina- 
ble. Another  church  near  Glo'ster  I  would  spec- 
ially mention,  is  Churchdown  (called  Chosen), 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  near  Glo'- 
ster, and  possessing,  like  Almondsbury,'  a  "parvis" 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  It  is  very  ancient,  and 
from  it  is  one  of  those  panoramic  views,  to  be 
met  with  iu  several  of  the  drives  round  the  City, 
and  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  This  parish  is 
joined  to  one  in  the  Vale  below,  called  Huccle- 
cote,  and  it  is  said  that  one  Sunday,  during 
morning  service,  a  Huccletouian,  hearing  the 
response  "  and  thou  shalt  make  thy  chosen  people 
joyful,"  immediately  replied  that  he  did  not  at 
all  see  why  the  "  people  of  Chosen  should  be 
made  any  more  joyful  than  those  of  Hucclecote, 
who  were,  in  every  way,  just  as  good  as  they." 

Badgeworth  Church  is  another  worth  visiting ; 
it  has  a  very  fine  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet, with  windows  ornamented  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  Glo'ster  Cathedral.  The  three 
windows  of  the  north  aisle  and  door  are  enriched 
with  four  rows  of  ball  flower  ;  a  curious  piece  of 
old  tapestry  adorns  the  altar.  .1  took  three  views; 
architecturally  it  is  very  interesting,  and  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
"  It  hath  a  chapel,"  says  Sir  R.  Atkyns,  "  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Margaret,  who  was  of  noble  birth, 
but  being  compelled  by  her  parents  to  marry, 
escaped  from  her  husband  in  man's  apparel,  and 
became  a  monk.  She  was  made  Governor  of  a 
nunnery,  and  took  the  name  Pelagius  ;  one  of 
the  nuns  proving  with  child,  it  was  concluded 
Pelagius  was  the  father,  and  upon  this  she  was 
immured,  and  did  not  discover  her  sex  'till  just 
expiring.  On  some  excavations  being  made  for 
making  the  foundation  of  the  Parsonage  close  by, 

*  In  August,  1858,  four  months  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Jlr.  Pouncy's  process,  weprinte'i  bet'er  impressions 
(in  various  colors,)  tlian  these  Pouncy  specimens,  and  by  a 
similar  process.  Many  of  these  impressions  we  have  now. 
We  have  also  printed  good,  fair  portraits;  and  used  the  pro- ' 
cess  successfully  for  enlarging  by  the  Solar  Camera.  In 
fact  this  last  method  is  the  best  for  common  prints. — Ed. 
Phot,  and  June  Art  Journal. 


the  remains  of  the  Nunnery  weia»  discovered,  not 
many  years  since.  It  is  said  she  was  Margaret 
Dispenser,  the  only  child  of  Sir  Hugh  Dispenser, 
of  Deerhurst,  in  the  County  of  Glo'ster ;  tlie 
tower  is  .unusually  good.  Shurdington  Church, 
which  belongs  also  to  the  living  of  Badgeworth, 
deserves  notice  from  its  unusually  lofty  and 
elegant  spire,  which  seems  to  cut  the  air,  as  it 
tapers  up  to  heaven. 

"  What  is  a  Church  ? — our  honest  Sexton' tells 
'Tis  a  tall  building,  with  a  spire  and  bells." 
***** 

' '  What  is  a  Church? — let  truth  and  reason  speak  ; 
They  should  reply  ;  '  The  faithful,  pure  and  meek. 
From  christian  folds  the  one  selected  race. 
Of  all  professions,  and  of  efery  place.'  " — Ckabbe. 

A  photograph  of  this  church  is  rather  difScult 
to  accomplish,  and  to  get  the  spire  without  dis- 
tortion required  the  aid  of  the  Potzval  lens. 
The  elegance  of  the  spire  is  a  novel  feature,  as 
contrasted  with  the  churches  round  Glo'ster. 
Leckhampton,  also  a  very  pretty  churcli,  with  a 
very  elegant  spire,  is  situated  very  near  ;  this  is 
a  groined  church  and  tower  of  a  decorated  char- 
acter— the  steeple  with  spire  between  the  nave 
of  the  church.  Standish  Church  is  another  worth 
noting.  This  is  the  scat  of  the  Staudishes,  a  very 
ancient  family,  one  of  whom  bequeathed  his  col- 
lection of  valuable  pictures  to  Louis  Phillipe, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  negociate  a 
Paronetcy  with  Lord  Melbourne,  on  condition  of 
leaving  them  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  fine 
east  windov/  is  specially  to  be  noticed,  and  should 
be  photographed  irrespective  of  the  church.  It 
was  formerly  part  of  a  large  Priory,  of  which 
there  are  some  exceedingly  picturesque  remaii.s 
close  by,  and  now  part  of  a  large  farm.  Here 
too  is  work  for  the  camera  ;  and  Mr.  Murray 
Browne's  Parsonage-house  is  also  a  very  curious 
old  bit  of  ancient  stone-work,  and  I  was  half 
tempted  to  call  a  halt,  but  time  and  tide,  and 
now  the  railway,  wait  for  no  one. 

In  the  City  of  Glo'ster  are  several  scraps  of 
ruins  now  so  built  round  or  built  into  other 
houses,  that  I  tried  in  vain  to  accomplish  any 
transcript  of  them'.  There  are  the  Black  Friars 
and  White  Friars,  portions  of  which  Monasteries 
may  still  be  .seen.  Of  Llanthony  Abbey,  only  a 
mere  remnant  of  a  gateway  exist.s,  and  a  few 
walls  of  one  of  the  rooms,  but  nothing  to  form  a 
picture.  St.  Mary-de-Crypt  Church  is  worth  vis- 
iting, and  St.  Nicholas,  of  which  a  good  photo- 
graph only  is  obtainable  from  the  street — early 
morn  is  therefore  the  time,  for  it  is  a  great  thor- 
oughfare, and  the  Glo'ster  people  are  just  as 
curious  as  those  of  other  towns.  In  making  a 
tour  of  this  kind,  next  to  the  rage  for  restoration, 
is  to  be  remarked  the  altered  condition  of  the  vil- 
lage schooi-hoHse,  no  longer  as  it  used  to  be  in  days 
of  yore,  and  so  often  made  the  poet's  theme  : — 

"  In  every  village,  marked  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  with  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
Tliere  dwells  iu  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name  : 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame, 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Aw'd  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame  ; 
And  oft'  times  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 

For  unkent  hair,  or  task  unconn'd  are  sorelj*  shent." 

— SHliNSTOXE. 

Or, 
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"  In  a  green  lane  that  from  the  village  street; 
Div'Tges,  stands  the  school-house,  long  and  low 
The  frame,  and  blackened  with  the  hues  of  time." 

— SiBEET. 

JVow  it  is  Ibo  principal  ornament  of  each  villafe, 
many  of  the  schoollionses  being  structures  of 
considerable  architectural  beauty — more  so  in- 
deed oftimes  than  the  churcli  standing  close 
along  side.  Inside  too.  what  a  change  has  been 
wrought.  The  master  and  mistress  now  regu- 
larly educated  and  trained  for  the  express  duties 
they  have  to  perform.  Diagrams,  prints,  and 
various  appliances  that  would  have  driven  the 
dame  of  old  quiet  distracted,  to  have  devised 
tlieir  use— and  all  this  wonderful  cliange  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  the  re- 
sult, comparatively  speaking,  of  a  very  few  years. 

The  schoolhouse  at  Upton-St.-Leonard's  is  an 
imposing  structure,  and  offers  accommodation 
for  a  large  number  of  children.  The  church- 
yard is  worthy  of  remark — beautifully  planted 
with  evergreens,  and  evidently  greatly  cared  lor. 
Another  churchyard,  still  more  tastefully  laid 
out,  in  flower  beds,  and  an  abundance  of  ever- 
green, is  that  of  Eastington,  not  many  miles 
from  Chepstow  ;  these  were  the  two  pr^tiest 
and  most  picturesque  that  I  visited.  As  a  con- 
trast, whilst  photographing  the  church  at  Norton, 
near  Glo'stcr,  I  was  not  a  little  disgusted  at  the 
active  operations  of  a  pig,  allowed  to  roam  at 
large  and  grub  up  the  grass  ad  libitum.  I  directed 
the  attention  of  the  cottagers  close  by.  but  they 
said  "  it  was  no  business  of  their's,  and  cows  and 
pigs  w«re  allowed  to  come  in  whenever  they 
pleased." 

Stanly-St.-Leonard's  is  an  exceedingly  old 
church  cruciform  with  Norman  and  other  work. 
The  tower  large  and  not  square.  It  is  a  very 
imposing  structure,  but  from  its  northern  aspect, 
being  the  only  one  affording  a  good  view,  it  is 
rarely  lighted  up  sufficiently  to  give  one  of  those 
crisp  and  bright  photographs  which  are  so  de- 
sirable. King's  Stanley,  a  restored  church,  also 
possesses  considerable  architectural  beauty,  and 
photographs  well. 


THE  CUTTING  PATENTS. 


Meeting  of  the  New-York  Photographers. 

Agrccalily  to  call  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  tlie  Photograpliers  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 3d,  1860,  at  :he  Cooper  Institute.  Charles 
A.  SiiiOLY,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Henry  H. 
S.VELLING,  appointed  Secretary. 

Mb.  Seei-y  stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting  to 
be,  the  consideration  of  the  so  called  "Cutting 
Patents,''  and  to  devise  means  to  defend  the  suit 
now  pending  against  Mr.  Charles  D.  Fredericks, 
to  a  .«ucccs.sful  issue  against  tlie'  claims  of  Mr. 
Tomlinson;  for.  as  the  matter  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  whole  Photographic  community, 
it  was  not  right  that  the  defendant  in  this  suit 
should  be  saddled  with  the  whole  expense  neces- 
sary to  its  prosecution.     He  then  introduced 

Mr.  il.  A.  AvEUY,  who  in  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Fredericks,  remarked  as  follows  : — 

1  W(mld  r.'spectfuUy  ask  the  attention  of  ihe 
gentlemen  present,  while  I  endeavor  to  lay  be- 


fore  the  meeting  facts,  which  in  themselves  are 
so  inseparably  connected  with  the  immediate  ob- 
ject for  which  this  meeting  has  been  called,  that 
a  knowledge  of  them  would  have  rendered  it  un- 
necessary to  call  the  gentlemen  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Art  together  this  evening. 

It  appears  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  July  11, 
1854,  that  James  A.  Cutting,  of  Boston.  Mass., 
acquired  the  sole  right  for  the  United  States,  of 
making  Gun  Cotton,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
alcohol  should  be  used  for  displacing  the  water 
in  drying.  Said  Cutting  also  obtained  Letters 
Patent  bearing  date  July  11,  1854,  for  the  ex- 
clusive right,  in  the  United  States,  to  use  bro- 
mide and  iodide  of  potassium,  in  combination 
with  collodion. 

On  the  13th  day  of  June,  1855,  James  A  Cut- 
ting sold  to  Isaac  Rhen,  of  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  an 
undivided  quarter  part  of  the  interest  of  said 
Cutting  in  the  Patent  which  I  have  just  read. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  1857,  James  A.  Cutting,  and 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1857,  Isaac  Rhen,  jointly, 
sold  to  W.  A.  Tomlinson,  all  their  right,  title  and 
interest,  in  and  to  said  Letters  Patent,  within  the 
counties  of  New- York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suf- 
folk, state  of  New- York,  and  within  the  county 
of  Hudson,  state  of  New-Jersey,  including  all 
damages  for  infringements  within  the  counties 
named,  from  July,  1854.  On  the  11th  July,  1854, 
James  A.  Cutting  obtained  Letters  Patent  for 
photogravjbic  pictures  on  glass,  to  be  known  as 
"Cutting's  j^mbrotype  Pictures,"  which  in  the 
language  of  the  Patent,  consists  in  using  balsam 
of  fir  or  its  equivalent  in  sealing  the  glass  upon 
which  the  picture  is  made,  to  the  glass  placed 
over  it.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1854,  the  said 
Cutting  sold  to  David  W.  Boudoin,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  one  undivided  half  of  said  Cutting's  inte- 
rest in  and  to  said  Letters  Patent.  [I  refer  now 
to  the  ambrotype  pictures.] 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1855,  James  A.  Cutting, 
and  David  W.  Boudoin,  sold  to  Orlando  Mon- 
tague, of  Troy,  state  of  New- York,  the  exclu 
sive  right  in  and  to  said  Letters  Patent  for  the 
photographic  pictures  on  glass,  to  be  known  as 
"  Cutting's  ambrotype  pictures,"  as  I  before  men- 
tioned to  this  meeting.  On  the  28th  of  August, 
1856,  Orlando  Montague  sold  to  W.  A.  Tomlinson, 
all  the  right,  title  and  interest,  in  and  to  said 
Letters  Patent,  for  the  ambrotype  pictures,  for 
the  city  and  county  of  New-York,  and  in  Kings, 
Queens,  and  Suffolk  counties,  state  of  New- York. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,having  traced  the  origin 
and  various  assignments  of  the  Patents  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  down  to  the  rights  vested  in 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  for  the  city  and  county  of  New- 
York,  we  find  that  this  gentleman,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1858,  commenced  an  action  against 
Mr.  Abraham  Bogardus,  of  this  city,  for  an  in- 
fringement on  the  said  Patents,  and  on  the  24th 
day  of  December,  1858,  obtained  a  judgement 
against  Mr.  Bogardus.  I  would  here  remark  fo 
the  gentlemen  present,  that  Mr.  Bogardus  utterly 
repudiates  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  judge- 
ment was  to  appear  upon  the  records  against  him 
in  the  suit,  until  after  it  had  been  so  recorded, 
Mr.  Bogardus  was  at  the  time  abundantly  pre- 
pared with  evidence,  verbal  and  documentary,  to 
defeat  Mr.  Tomlinson  ;  but  the  case  being  called 
during  the  busiest  season  of  theyear,  Mr.  Bogar- 
dus could  not  be  spared  from  his  business,  and 


an  offer  to  settle  the  suit  for  one  hundred  dollars 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Bogardus,  and  the  money 
paid.  Mr.  Bogardus  distinctly  avers  that  he  had 
no  idea  whatever,  that  a  judgement  was  to  be  en- 
tered against  him,  and  so  to  stand  upon  the  rec- 
ords as  an  evidence  that  he  had  been  defeated  in 
his  defence.  Mr.  Bogardus  looked  upon  the  mat- 
ter in  a  business  point  of  view  solely,  and  con- 
sidered it  better  to  settle  the  suit  for  SlOO  than 
to  defend  it  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  his 
time  and  business  was  worth  $100  per  day  to  him. 
Such  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Bogar- 
dus in  thtf  matter,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
he  will  be  found  as  ready  and  willing  as  any  gen- 
tleman present,  to  express  his  entire  belief  that 
the  so  called  "  Cutting  Patents  "  are  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  photograph'c  community,  and 
should  be  stricken  off  from  the  book  of  records 
at  Washington. 

Emboldened  no  doubt,  by  the  seeming  evidence 
of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  the  validity  of 
the  Patents  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bogardus',  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  on  the  18th  May,  1859,  commenced 
an  action  in  the  U.  S.  District  Com  t,  in  this  city, 
against  Mr.  C.  D.  Fredericks,  for  an  infringe- 
ment on  all  the  patents  which  I  have  just  read 
over,  and,  at  the  same  time  served  Mr. Fredericks 
with  a  notice  that  a  motion  would  be  made  on  a 
certain  day  for  an  injunction  restraining  Mr. 
Fredericks  from  making  any  pictures,  until  after 
the  trial  of  the  cause  on  its  merits.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  principals  with  their  counsel,  were 
in  attendance,  but  before  any  demonstration 
whatever  was  made,  Mr.  Tomlinson's  counsel 
withdrew  the  motion,  and  all  parties  left  the 
court.  Since  that  period  the  case  has  been  pro- 
gressing on  its  merits,  and  a  large  number  of 
witnesses  have  been  and  are  daily  being  exam- 
ined, and  in  all  probability  will  be  tried  in  the 
first  week  of  March,  1860. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  having  traced  the  whole 
proceedings  down  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
only  to  add  that  the  weight  and  power  of  testi- 
mony that  Mr.  Fredericks  has,  both  verbal  and 
documentary;  must  result  in  defeating  the  Pa- 
tents, and  giving  to  the  photographic  world 
what  already  belongs  to  them  by  inheritance, 
from  scientific  gentlemen  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  long  before  Mr.  Cutting  experimented. 
We  want  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained, 
practically,  in  the  city  ;  and  as  the  suit  is  one 
which  involves  the  interests  of  every  man  enga- 
ged in  the  business,  all  should  contribute  accor- 
ding to  their  ability,  I  leave  the  method  which 
should  be  adopted  to  collect  such  contributions, 
to  the  decision  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

TuE  Chairman  thought  that  one  year  ago, 
more  interest  was  felt  in  this  subject  by  photo- 
graphers throughout  the  United  States  than  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  supposition  generally  in- 
dulged, that  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Tomlin- 
son against  Bogardus  was  final,  and  many  had 
submitted  to  the  tax  imposed  by  Mr.  Cutting. — 
At  that  time  many  expressed  them.selves  ready 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  a  defense  against 
the  claims  of  these  Patents,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  profession  would  act  liberally  in 
the  present  case,  if  it  was  propei'ly  placed  before 
them. 

Mr.  Sn'eluno  being  called  upon  entered  into 
a  personal  explanation,  as  to  his  former  course 
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in  regard  to  the  "  Cutting  Patents,"  reaffirming 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  effect,  in 
a  legal  point  of  view,  of  the  termination  of  the 
suit  againft  Mr.  Bogardus,  the  method  liy  which 
it  was  brought  about  being  of  little  cousequcnce; 
and  that  his  opinions,  given  at  that  time  were 
conflrm'-'d  b_Y  tho?e  of  Mr.  Guillou.  He  also  re- 
marked that  notwilhstandiug  that  decision,  and 
his  expressed  opinions  npon  it  be  was  still  satis- 
fied, after  a  careful  examination  into  the  history 
of  the  collodion  process,  that  the  patents  were 
wrongfully  granted,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  a  decision  against  the  plaintiff  in  the 
present  action,  if  the  facts  are  all  brought  out. 

The  Cn.iiRMAN  disagreed  with  Mr.  Snelling  on 
the  certainty  of  the  result ;  there  were  so  many 
loop  holes,  and  quibbles  in  the  law ;  the  very 
wording  of  Mr.  Cutting's  specifications,  and  the 
result  of  the  trial  against  Mr.  Bogardus  giving 
Mr.  Cutting  an  advantage  which  can  be  overcome 
only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  and  the  most 
explicit  testimony. 

Mr.  Burgess  said  :  I  commenced  Daguerreo- 
typeing  in  1840,  and  photography  in  1854,  and 
know  that  the  bromides  were  used  in  1851  from 
ocular  evidence.  Mr.  Pike  was  in  England  in 
1851,  and  practiced  photography  with  Dr.  Dia- 
mond, who  used  the  bromides  and  iodides. 

Mr.  Fredericks  after  brief  appropriate  remarks 
suggested  a  committee  to  collect  funds  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  suit. 

Mr.  Garbanati  suggested,  that  the  meeting  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  to  place  the  whole 
matter  before  the  public. 

Mr.  BUKGESS  offered  the  following  resolution — 

Resolved — That  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  memorial  setting  forth  the 
objects  of  this  meeting,  and  that  the  same  be  for- 
warded to  the  Photographic  Artists  and  dealers 
in  photographic  materials  in  the  United  States 
for  their  inspection,  with  an  invitation  to  con- 
tribute towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  this 
suit. 

Mr.  John  Johnson  suggested  that  the  com- 
mittee should  consist  of  every  member  of  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  Paris  was  in  favor  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion, and  that  the  memorial  adopted  be  signed 
by  every  member  of  ihe  nest  meeting. 

Mr.  Burgess'  resolution  being  put  to  vote  was 
carried  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Avery,  the  Chair  appointed 
the  following  gentlemen,  said  committee — Mr- 
Burgess,  Mr.  Bogardus,  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Brill,  Mr.  James  of  8th  Ave.,  Mr.  Paris,  Mr.  Snel- 
ling, Mr.  Shute  of  William.-burgh,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Davis  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Ansoa, 
Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Jersey  City,  and 
Mr.  Weston.  [Subsequently  Mr.Weston  declined 
serving  and  Mr.  Avery  was  elected  by  the  com- 
mittee to  fill  his  place.] 

Mr.  Anson  moved,  that  the  commiitee  of  15 
be  instructed  to  appoint  three  of  their  number 
to  solicit  subscriptions  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Benjamin  moved,  that  the  committe  of  15 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  committe  of  three  to 
collect  subscriptions  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
City.     Carried. 

Mr.  Garbanati,  after  stating  several  facts  in 
relation  to  the  subject  before  the   meeting,   and 


reviewing  the  claims  of  Mr.  Cutting  as  a  dis- 
coverer of  imijrovL'nicnts  in  photography,  illicit- 
ing  the  applause  of  the  meeting,  presented  the 
following  resolution — 

Hetolved— That  the  Committee  of  15  are  in- 
structed to  present  the  paper  drawn  by  them  at 
the  next  meeting  for  the  approval  and  signatures 
of  the  photographists  then  present.     Carried. 

Mr.  Snelling  moved  for  adoption — 

Seso/ved — That,  in  the  estimation  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  so  called,  ''Cutting  patents"  were  wrong- 
fully granted,  and  therefore  invalid,  and  that  we 
will  resist  them  in  every  legal  manner. 

Mr.  Peale  stated,  that  he  made  negatives  with 
bromide  of  iron  without  development,  in  14  min- 
utes, in  1852. 

Mr.  Paris  stated  that  collodion  pictures  were 
made  in  Cincinnati  previous  to  their  introduction 
by  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  sealed  daguerreo- 
types, and  negatives  and  positives  with  balsam 
in  1839,  and  has  them  now. 

Mr.  RosEVELT  said,  that,  according  to  the  pat- 
ent laws  of  the  United  States,  an  article  pre- 
viously used  for  one  purpose  cannot  be  patented 
for  any  similar  purpose. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Burgess  moved 

Resolved — That  the  persons  here  present  form 
themselves  into  a  society  to  be  called  "  The  Pho- 
tographers' Union,"  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  Society. 

Laid  over  until  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  E.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Samuel  Holmes  and  Mr.Henry  H.  Hayden,  be 
added  to  the  committee  of  fifteen.    Carried. 

Adjourned  to  Friday  evening,  February  10. 

C.  A.  Seelt,  Chairman. 
H.  H.  Snelling,  See. 


MKETING  OP  FEBRUAET  10. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Burgess  read  the  report  and  Memorial  of 
the  committee  of  fifteen. 

Mr.  Grabanati  suggested  that  the  Memorial 
should  state  that  damages  can  bj  assessed  for 
every  infringement  since  1854,and  moved,  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  embody  the  said  fact 
in  the  memorial ;  and  also  that  S25  per  annum 
will  be  charged  every  photographer  as  a  tribute 
to  the  patentee. 

The  Memorial  was  then  taken  up,  read  by  sec- 
tions, and  after  amendment  approved. 

At  request  of  the  committee  of  15, it  was  moved 
ihat  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  collect 
subscriptions  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Messr;-.  R.  Anson,  H.  T.  Anthony,  H.  James, 
J.  C.  Law  and  Thomas  Asquith,  were  elected 
said  committee. 

The  reconsideration  of  the  Memorial  was 
moved  and  carried,  when  sections  15  and  19  were 
amended,  and  the  Memorial  as  amended  again 
passed. 

Moved,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes  be  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  funds.     Carried. 

Mr.  Burgess'  resolution  for  the  formation  of  a 
Photographic  Union,  presented  at  the  first  meet- 


ing, was  taken  up  and  deferred  until  after  the 
termination  of  the  suit. 

Moved,  That  other  gentlemen  be  added  to  the 
committee  of  15  in  place  of  those  who  were  not 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  said  committee. 
Carried,  and  the  following  gentlemen  elected. 

j\[essrs.  C.  A.  Seely,  Garbanati,  Glosser,  Peale, 
Duehoichois,  C.  C.  Harrison,  and  Dr.  George 
yrcdoricks. 

Moved,  That  the  committeee  consist  of  sixteen, 
and  that  Mr.  John  Johnson  be  added  thereto. 
Carried. 

Moved,  That  the  Finance  Committe  are  re- 
quested to  I'ecommend  their  correspondents 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  act  as  receivers 
to  the  fund,  "and  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
same.     Carried, 

Moved,  That  the  objects  of  these  meetings  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Photo- 
graphical  Society,  and  its  aid  solicited.    Carried, 

The  meeting  then   adjourned,   subject   to   the 

call  of  the  committee  of  sixteen. 

C.  A.  Seelt,  Chairman. 
H,  H.  Snelling,  Sec. 


From  Pkotographic  Notes. 
BIRMIXGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


General  Meeting,  Sept.  27ih,1859. 

Mr.  "W.  Hart  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Brown  : — "  On  the  Application  of  Pho- 
togkapht  to  Art  and  Art  purposes,  but  more 
especially  to  Painting." 

In  a  paper,  which  I  read  some  little  time  ago, 
On  the  application  of  photography  to  Architect- 
ure, I,  at  the  same  time,  touched  upon  its  more 
general  applications  ;  purposing  to  avail  myself 
of  a  future  opportunity  to  string  together  the 
few  remarks  I  then  threw  out,  on  the  uses  of  our 
art  to  the  Painter,  and,  while  endeavoring  to  ex- 
press the  views,  with  which  I  have  been  impressed 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  sulijeot,  trust 
that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  introducing  to  the 
Society,  only  theoretical,  instead  of  practical 
information. 

It  was  my  intention,  when  first  I  promised  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  to  have  accompanied  it 
with  some  actual  experiments  on  the  actinic  pow. 
ers  of  the  various  colors  of  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum, as  also  of  the  colors  now  more  generally 
used  by  artists  ;  but  as  my  time  has  been  so 
fully  occupied  by  professional  duties,  as  to  pre- 
clude my  doing  so,  and  having  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  photographic  development  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  on  which  many  of  my  intended  remarks 
would  have  hinged,  I  have,  though  reluctantly, 
been  compelled  to  dissever  the  matter  entirely  ; 
and  hope  to  be  enabled,  early  in  the  spring,  to 
lay  before  you  another  paper,  treating  more  ex- 
clusively on  that  suljject,  and  forming  as  it  were 
a  sequence  to  the  present. 

In  considering  my  present  subject  I  have 
thought  that  a  cursory  glance  at  painting,  in  the 
ages  in  which  it  has  flourished  and  declined,  and 
the  cause  of  that  decline,  may  assist  us  in  form- 
ing a  right  view  of  the  uses  to  whieh  photogra- 
phy may  be  "applied,  in  assisting  the  artist  in 
maintaining  the  art  in  that  worthy  po.sition  in 
which  we  all  must  take  the  deepest  interest. 
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Tlio  production  of  paintings  has  a  double  influ- 
ence upon  observers  ;  tboy  please  the  fancy,  and 
excite  the  judgment ;  the  imagination,  the  source 
of  our  greatest  and  noblest  pleasures,  is  excited 
by  them,  and  the  more  serious  faculties  of  the 
mind  employed  ;  and  when  it  presents  to  us 
pleasing  combinations  of  beautiful  forms  and  co- 
lors, illustrative  of  existing  objects,  is  is  capable 
of  affording  far  greateV  delight  than  the  ordinary 
appearance  of  those  objects  impart. 

From  the  production  of  an  art  possessing  such 
power,  an  observer  may  reasonably  expect,  not 
only  gratification  to  his  fancy  or  to  his  best  affec- 
tions, but  also  refinement  ot  his  taste  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  mind  ;  and  those  paintings  which  have 
not  the  power  to  produce  such  effects,  in  a  great- 
er or  lesser  degree,  but  minister  only  to  the  lower 
qualities,  or  to  the  baser  passions  of  mankind,  or 
but  serve  to  illustrate  the  purposes  of  science, 
must  be  estimated  and  classed  accordingly. 

This  beautiful  and  delightful  art,  to  which  such 
power  is  given,  is  the  produce  of  a  combined  ex- 
ercise of  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  man, 
and  it  is  therefore  divisible  into  two  portions,  the 
one  metital,  the  other  intellectual. 

From  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  art,  arose 
the  real  interest  excited  by  the  Art  of  Fainting 
among  the  most  cultivated  :  this  has  elevated  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  art,  has  made  it  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  most  tasteful,  has  given  the 
artist  a  new  sense,  and  to  the  public  a  pure,  una- 
dulterated source  of  gratification. 

The  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  regarding  the  excel- 
lent works  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools,  (if 
we  except  those  of  Rubens  and  Rembrant,)lis  of  a 
class  derived  principally  from  the  iniliaiive  power 
of  the  art,  though  not  unaided  by  that  which  is 
intellectual.  The  perfection  of  the  imitation 
they  exhibit  is  cogniseable  by  all.  Its  effects 
are  mainly  addressed  to  the  visual  organ,  while 
that  which  the  best  among  the  great  works  of  the 
Italian  painters  produces  on  our  minds  is  derived 
from  qualities  more  abstract  in  their  nature  ;  and 
it  requires  some  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
Italian  Art  ere  it  can  be  fully  understood  and 
enjoyed. 

That  class  of  imitation  which  is  rendered  so 
eflectively  in  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools,  is 
undoubtedly  the  object  af  the  Art  of  Painting, 
when  the  art  alone  is  considered  without  refer- 
ence to  its  application.  But  when  the  knowledge 
of  its  imitative  power  was  attained,  and  it  was 
applied,  as  by  the  Italians,  to  aid  the  solemn  pur- 
poses of  the  Altar,  in  the  display  of  subjects 
fraught  with  deep  pathos  and  intended  to  impress 
the  mind  with  devotion,  or  to  excite  religious  en- 
thusiasm, it  became  manifest  to  the  artists  that 
close  imitation  of  Nature  rather  impeded  than 
promoted  their  oliject.  They  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  treat  imitation  in  the  art  of  painting 
as  it  had  ))een  treated  in  the  sister  art  of  poetry 
by  the  ablest  poets  ;  and  they  adopted  a  system 
of  art,  which,  selecting  a  portion  of  an  object  as 
illustrative  of  the  wliole,  gave  full  impression  of 
it,  omitting  only  minute  detail. 

Phillips  (to  whose  Lectures  on  the  History 
and'Principlcs  of  Painting,  I  am  much  indebted) 
says  :  "  Those  claims  which  captivate  most  sure- 
ly ;  which  retain  possession  of  our  minds  most 
strongly,  and  consequently  most  durably  ;  which 
'    compel  us  to  admire  or  venerate  ;  which  elevate 


us  above  all  common  impressions,  and  shew  us, 
without  excess,  the  full  influence  of  pathos,  are 
too  subtle  for  description.  They  are  not,  per- 
haps, and  certainly  not  always,  the  most  captiv- 
ating at  first  sight.  It  is  by  degrees  they  win  us 
to  themselves  and  spread  their  evergrowing  in- 
fluence over  us."  And  one  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers has  said — "  the  eye  perceives  greater  vari- 
ety of  color  than  words  can  express." 

The  fine  and  powerful  works  of  Rafl'aelle  and 
Michael  Angelo,  are  not  recommended  to  us  by 
their  luxury  of  coloring,  or  any  very  striking  ar- 
rangement of  eftect.  Many  persons,  it  is  recorded, 
have  passed  through  the  Chambers  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  then  enquired  for  the  paintings  of  Raf- 
facUe,  exijecting  no  doubt  to  see  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  the  most  engaging  qualities  of  the  art  ;  a 
rivalry,  perhaps,  with  the  brilliancy  of  Rubens. 
Nevertheless,  to  a  practical  eye  they  are  not 
wanting  in  these  qualities, but  their  more  efficient 
and  more  perfect  beauties  are  reserved  for  the 
reflective  mind.  To  those  of  Michael  Angelo 
these  remarks  more  specifically  apply,  although 
they  are  more  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
at  lii-st  sight  than  Raffaelle's ;  a  power  which 
they  owe  to  their  singular  diversity  from  all 
others,  which  the  wanderer,  in  search  of  the 
beautiful  in  art,  has  been  accustomed  to  see. 

Opie  has  said :  "  the  progress  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  the  exact  criterion  of  the  degree  of 
cultivation  among  nations;"  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  :  "  that  an  understanding  and  a  relish 
of  the  excellencies  of  refined  art  are  attained 
only  by  cultivation  of  taste,  or  improvement  of 
mind,  or  whatever  relates  to  it." 

Men,  in  an  uncultivated  state,  are  most  de. 
lighced  with  gaudy  and  glittering  ornament ; 
with  bright  colors,  and  strong  or  fierce  display  of 
passion  ;  whilst  those,  who  are  improved  by  civil- 
ization, prefer  the  combination  of  simplicity  with 
beauty,  refined  and  delicate  unions  of  colors,  a 
polished  ornamental  display  of  sense  and  deep 
and  clear  but  moderated^tokens  of  feeling.  Such, 
likewise,  is  the  effect  of  different  classes  of  Art  : 
the  higher  class  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the 
latter  kind  of  influence. 

The  dawn  of  the  Art  of  Painting  is  as  undefined 
as  is  the  dawn  of  the  morning  ;  and  its  first  ap- 
proaches as  undeterminable.  We  might  indeed 
be  well  content  to  take  the  beautiful  story  re- 
lated by  Pliny,  or  the  Corinthian  Maid  tracing 
the  shade  of  her  sleeping  lover,  as  its  origin,  did 
not  other  historical  narratives  dissolve  the  agree- 
able spell  that  hangs  over  it,  and  carry  us  back 
to  far  more  remote  periods  ;  and  even  in  them 
we  find  reference  to  others  now  entirely  removed 
from  the  recollection  of  man. 

It  is  probable  that  its  origin  may  with  more 
certainty  be  sought  in  an  attentive  conside- 
ration of  the  nature  and  propensities  of  our  own 
minds. 

The  first  useful  application  of  Painting  was, 
probably,  as  an  intelligent  mode  of  conveying  in- 
formation ;  in  fact,  in  ancient  Egypt,  the  same 
hieroglyphic,  and  in  ancient  Greece,  the  same 
word,  was  synonymous  for  writing  and  painting — 
but  while  we  have  every  evidence  of  its  use 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  we  have  little  record  of 
it  among  the  Greeks,  until  after  the  reported  in- 
vention of  arbitrary  signs  as  letters. 
One  set  of  people,  from  peculiar  causes,  may 


have  cultivated  and  carried  painting  further  than  M 
others.but  it  is  most  likely  and  most  conforma-  1 
))le  to  all  we  know  of  the  product  of  the  Arts 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Hindoo, 
Greek  and  Mexican  culture  of  them,  that  the 
same  natural  causes  operated  on  all ;  acting 
among  each  on  the  principles  within  and  the  ma- 
terials around  them,  though  guided  ))y  diflerent 
feelings,  accordant  to  the  degree  of  civilization 
and  cultivation  they  had  attained  ;  and  as  those 
feelings  and  materials  acted  upon  men  trained 
under  different  circumstances,  they  would  Ije  em- 
ployed in  diflTerent  manners,  though  directed  to 
the  supi^ly  of  the  same  wants,  or  the  fulfilment 
of  the  same  purposes. 

Among  all  nations  of  remotest  antiquity,  co- 
lors had  the  same  signification  ;  this  conformity 
indicates  a  common  origin,  which  extends  to  the 
earliest  state  of  humanity,  and  develops  its  high- 
est energies  in  the  religion  of  Persia  ;  the  dual- 
ism of  light  and  darkness  presents,  in  effect, 'the 
two  types  of  colors,  which  become  symbolic 
of  the  two  principles  of  benevolence  and  malevo- 
lence, as  recognized  under  every  form  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  symbolic  language  of  colors  intimately 
connected  with  religion,  passed  into  India,  China, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  reappeared  in  the 
middle  ages.  These  indications  of  color  are  sig- 
nificant and  important  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
in  Mythology,  Ileraldi-y,  Aichitecture,  &c.  They 
explain  much  of  the  origin  and  analogy  of  lan- 
guages and  customs.  They  tend  to  elucidate  the 
apparent  obscurity  of  Sabeaa  worship  ;  of  Egypt- 
ian and  Chinese  hieroglyphics  ;  of  the  Orphic 
and  Eleusinian  mysteries  ;  of  ancient  and  modern 
Art — symbols  extending  even  to  our  days,  and 
connecting  (like  the  color  of  the  Aborgines)  the 
past  and  the  present,  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
the  red  Indian  with  the  progenitor  of  mankind. 
(Adam  signifying  the  red  man.) 

The  ancients  admitted  only  the  two  colors, 
black  and  white,  as  the  primal  elements  of  all 
other  colors,  and  the  ground  of  the  analogy  by 
which  they  are  rendered  symbolical ;  which  also 
coincides  with  the  demonstrations  of  philosophy, 
and  justifies  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  prevail- 
ing popular  and  poetical  similitudes  and  practi- 
cal signification  of  colors. 

Natural  philosophy  recognizes  seven  colors  ; 
which  form  the  ,,solar  ray,  decomposed  by  the 
prism,  viz.,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red, 

Painting  admits  but  five  primitives— the  first 
and  last  of  which  are  rejected  by  natural  philo- 
sophy, as  bcrng  produced  by  perfect  absorption 
atfd  rafiectiou — viz.,  white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  and 
from  the  combination  of  these  five  colors  every 
hue  is  produced. 

By  the  latent  concurrence  of  light  and  shade, 
colors  are  generated  or  produced,  a.id  as  the  va- 
rious states  of  these  principles  arc  relative  and 
convertible,  we  may  deduce  our  proofs  and  exam- 
ples from  either.  Thus,  a  white  tpot  vpon  a  black 
gi-oiiud,  or  vice  versa,  a  black  spot  upon  a  white 
ground.  Viewed,  this  alensic  prism  will  be  re- 
fraeted  into  an  aureola  of  the  primitive  colors  as 
represented  surrounding  the  spot,  and  iu  either 
case  the  blue  will  be  towards  the  pensive  or  dark 
principle,  and  the  yellow  towards  the  active  or 
light  principle.    Thus  colors,   like  figures,  are 
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■ii  generated  in  the  simplest  manner  by  the  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  a  point  in  space,  to  which 
might  be  added  many  other  coincidences. 

The  sun  is  the  natural  source  of  color ;  the 
theory,  therefore,  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
original  symbol  attributed  to  it ;  the  sun,  the 
great  vivifier  of  Nature,  typified  in  Mythology, 
the  Divine  Author  of  Eternal  Life. 

The  covenant  between  God  and  the  Earth  re- 
corded, in  Genesis,  the  last  act  of  creation,  and 
the  visible  token  that  the  Almighty  and  All- 
Merciful  had  accepted  the  offering  of  Noah,  was 
ratified  by  colors,  and  the  rainbow,  the  symbol  of 
safety  and  subsistence  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, typified  in  Mythology  by  Iris,  the  Messen- 
ger of  the  Gods  and  of  good  tidings  has  become 
symbolic  of  regeneration,  which  is  the  covenant 
of  God  and  man.  For  "there  is  no  speech  or 
language  where  its  voice  is  not  heard  ;  its  line  is 
gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  its  words  to 
the  end  of  tha  world." 

We  may  observe  the  name  "  Shem  "  or  "  Splen- 
dor "  given  to  thac  son  of  Noah,  in  whom  this 
covenant  with  mankind  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
see  how  that  name  was  justified  by  every  one  of 
the  Asiatic  races  who  descended  from  him.  0^ 
this  Ruskin  says  :  "  Let  us  not  dream  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  accident  of  tradition  or  education 
that  those  races  possess  the  supremacy  over  color 
which  has  always  been  felt,  though  but  lately  ac- 
knowled  among  men.  However  their  dominion 
might  be  broken,  their  virtue  extinguished,  their 
religion  defiled,  they  retained  alike  the  instinct 
and  the  power ;  the  instinct,  which  made  even 
their  idolatry  more  glorious  than  that  of  others  ; 
bursting  forth  in  [free  worship,  from  pyramid, 
cave,  and  mountain,  taking  the  stars  for  the  rul- 
ers of  its  fortune,  and  the  sun  for  the  God  of  its 
life  ;  the  power,  which  so  dazzled  and  subdued 
the  rough  Crusader  into  forgetfulness  of  sorrow 
and  of  shame,  that  Europe  put  on  the  splendor 
which  she  had  learnt  of  the  Saracen,  as  her  sack- 
cloth of  mourning  for  what  she  sufiered  from  his 
sword ;  the  power,  which  she  confesses  to  this 
day,  in  the  utmost  thoughtlessness  of  her  pride, 
or  her  beauty,  as  it  treads  the  costly  carpet,  or 
veils  itself  with  the  variegated  Cachmere  ;  and 
in  the  emulation  of  the  concourse  of  her  work- 
men, who  but  a  few  months  back  perceived,  or  at 
least  admitted,  for  the  first  time,  the  pre-emin- 
ence which  has  been  determined  from  the  birth 
of  mankind,  and  on  whose  charter  Nature  herself 
has  set  a  mysterious  seal,  granting  to  the  Western 
races,  descended  from  that  son  of  Noah  whose 
name  was  Extension,  the  treasures  of  the  sullen 
rock,  and  stubborn  ore,  and  gnarled  forest,  which 
were  to  accomplish  their  destiny  across  all  dis- 
tance of  earth  and  depth  of  sea ;  while  she  ma- 
tuied  the  jewel  in  the  sand,  and  rounded  the 
pearl  in  the  shell,  to  adorn  the  diadem  of  him 
whose  name  was  Splendor. 

And  observe  further,  how,  in  the  Oriental 
mind,  a  peculiar  seriousness  is  associated  with 
this  attribute  for  the  love  of  color,  a  seriousness 
rising  out  of  repose,  and  out  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  imagination,  as  contrasted  with 
the  activity  and  consequent  capbility  of  surprise 
and  of  laughter  characteristic  of  the  Western 
mind." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  the  causes 
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of  the  rainbow  or  the  colors  exhibited  by  it,  as 
that  will  form  a  portion  of  the  second  part  of  my 
paper  ;  I  will  therefore  resume  the  subject  of 
painting, 

Religion  gave  birth  to  the  Arts.  1 1  was  to  or- 
nament temples,  and  sacred  precints,  that  sculp- 
ture and  painting  were  first  introduced  ;  this  fact 
is  applicable  not  only  to  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  but  is  found  true  in  the  origin  of  every  peo- 
ple. In  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  India 
and  Egypt,  as  in  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  arch- 
itecture, sculpture  and  painting,  are  the  material 
expressions  of  religious  thoughts. 

Painting  among  the  Hindoos,  the  Egyptians, 
and  still  in  our  own  days  amongst  the  Chinese' 
imposes  its  regulations  ;  in  the  national  wor- 
ship and  politic  laws,  the  least  alteration  in  the 
drawing  or  coloring,  would  incur  a  serious  pun- 
ishment. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Art  of  Painting  was 
held  so  honorable,  that  it  was  forbidden  by  public 
decree  for  any  under  the  rank  of  freeman  to  ex- 
ercise it ;  and  it  is  from  the  ancient  colony  of  the 
Greeks,  which  established  itself  in  Etruria  (Modern 
Tuscany),  that  we  derive  the  earliest  existing 
examples  of  paintinif,  advanced  beyond  the  system 
of  hieroglyphics,  yet  still,  in  a  polished  manner, 
serving  the  same  purposes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  not  only  Etruscan,  but  Indian  and 
Egyptian  paintings,  are  composed  of  plain  tints 
of  a  brilliant  color,  but  without  demi-tints. 

The  first  essays  of  painting,  on  its  revival  at 
the  begining  of  the  13th  century,  were  confined 
to  representations  of  subjects  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture History,  principally  of  the  New  Testament 
with  the  legendary  history  of  the  Madonna.  It 
was  not  on  a  sudden  that  the  revival  of  the  art 
took  place.  Several  Italians  had  improved  upon 
the  weak  and  mean  labors  of  the  Greek  painters, 
who  at  this  time  were  brought  to  adorn  the  Ca- 
thedrals of  Venice,  Pisa,  Sienna,  &c.;  and  the 
names  of  Margaritone  of  Arezzo,  Junta  da  Pisa 
Guido  da  Sienna,  and  some  others,  attest  this  fact ; 
but  for  Cimabue,  it  was  reserved  entirely  to  break 
the  bonds  of  the  wretched  system  then  prevailing, 
and  commence  that  career  of  art,  founded  upon 
principles  of  Nature,  which  has  since  produced 
for  us  such  powerful  and  beautiful  examples. 

The  period  when  this  occurred,  was  that  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  poetry  and  science.  Their 
influence,  aided  by  philosophical  enquiry,  pro- 
duced that  poetic  impulse  of  the  mind,  which 
seems  to  have  acted  powerfully  upon  Cimabue 
and  his  scholar,  Giotto  ;  for  probably,  no  painters 
have  ever  exceeded  them  in  their  force  of  feeling, 
as  exhibited  in  their  later  woiks. 

Plain  blue  skies,  of  one  color  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  golden  glories,  raised  partially  from  the 
ground,  round  the  heads  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, the  Virgin  and  other  holy  characters ;  im- 
perfect drawing  of  the  hands  and  feet  ;  but 
they  are  always  well  disposed,  the  hands  partic. 
ularly  so,  and  the  actions  of  the  fingers  are  the 
offspring  and  the  tokens  of  expression.  The  na- 
ked figure  ill-drawn,  whenever  it  appears,  and  its 
color,  dull  and  imperfect,— and  the  light  and  shade, 
the  product  of  common  daylight,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  the  artificial  efiect  of  chlar'-oscuro,  are 
the  types  of  the  period. 

The  splendour  required  by  the  Altar,  sgem  to 


have   been  the  first  cause  of  the  use  of  golden 
grounds,  with  compositions,  relieved  from  them' 
by  their   own  light  and  shade.      This  splendor 
adding  ornament  to  the  destitution  of  sentiment, 
debased,  and  in  a  meassure  destroyed  the  Art. 

Masaccio  declined  the  use  of  gold  grounds,  as 
did  Bartolomeo  della  Porta,  yet  Ghirlandaio,  Per- 
ugino,  and,  even  Raffaellc  employed  it.  In  his 
Maddona  dclla  Seggiola,  the  glories  are  gold,  and 
so  are  the  necklace  and  ear-rings,  in  the  Forna- 
rina  ;  nor  is  Michael  Angelo  entirely  free  from 
it. 

At  the  end  of  the  14th  and  to  the  middle  of 
the  loth  century,  arose  a  great  number  of  ing^en- 
ious  artists,  whose  works  arc  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Angelico  da  Friesole,  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
Paolo  Uccello,  Pessellino,  Fillippo  Sippi,  Gentile 
di  Fabriano,  Masalino  da  Panicale,  the  master  of 
Masaccio,  and  many  others.  The  real  successor 
of  Giotto  was  Tomaso  di  San  Giovanni,  better 
known  as  Masaccia,  whose  labors  give  date  to  the 
second  epoch  of  its  restoration. 

The  works  of  Masaccio,  (who  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  true  precursor  of  Raffaelle)  were  a 
favorite  source  of  study  to  the  great  artists  who 
succeeded  him  ;  amoung  them  Michael  Angelo 
and  his  foe,  Torregiano  ;  and  it  was  while  study- 
ing them  that  the  keen  wit  of  the  former  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  Torregiano,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo's  nose  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  natural  elevation. 

Ghirlandaio  succeeded  Masaccio,  and  was  se- 
lected as  the  master  o  fMichael  Angelo,  and  with 
him  and  Perugino,  the  teacher  of  Raffaelle,  closed 
the  second  epoch  of  the  Art  in  the  Florentine 
school. 

The  third  commenced  with  the  bright  names  of 
Signorelli  da  Vinci,  Bartolomeo  della  Porta, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raffaelle.  We  now  arrive 
at  the  period  when  it  attained  that  dignified  and 
important  degree  of  estimation. 

First  amongst  these  in  points  of  date  was  Luca 
Signorelli  da  Cortona,  whose  great  works  in  the 
Auomo  at  Orvieto,  are  characterised  by  bold  and 
daring  foreshortenings,  and  great  vigor  of  line  ; 
and  his  skill  justifies  a  belief  that  Michael  Angelo 
studied  his  works. 

Coeval  with  Signorelli  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  introduced  Chiar'-oscuro- — and  whose  impor- 
tant work,  his  "Last  Supper,"  was  painted  in  the 
refectory   of  the  Dominican  Convent,  at  Milan, 

Extreme  sensibility  to  refinement  in  all  that 
he  undertook,  appears  to  have  been  the  perma- 
nent feature  in  his  character.  Original  in  thought, 
fertile  in  expedient,  and  active  in  mind  and  body, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  bound  set  to  his 
pursuits.  Each  of  the  arts  which  adorn  human 
life,  and  the  sciences  which  gave  power  to  man 
engaged  his  attention.  By  turns  a  poet,  a  painter' 
a  musician,  and  always  a  most  accomplished 
courtier,  a  generous  patron,  an  affectionate  friend, 
and  a  liberal  minded  man  ;  he  was  ai  ready  to 
promote  the  views  of  others,as  he  was  to  acknowl- 
edge their  merit ;  and,  he  had  scarcely  a  wish 
beyond  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 

Distinct  from  Leonardo,  in  most  qualities  ap- 
pertaining to  the  painter,  was  Fra  Bartolomeo 
di  San  Marco,  or  Della  Porta,  another  of  those 
great  luminaries  of  the  art,  whose  works  shed 
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l5u  lustre  on  the  age  in  which  tbey  lived.  Bartolomeo, 
with  his  friend  and  able  rival, Marlotti  Albertiiielli 
enamoured  with  the  taste  of  Lenardo,  in  color 
and  chiar'-oscuro,  adopted  it  and  employed  it 
ably,  and  his  dignity  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 
and  novel  grandeur  of  style,  proved  him  worthy 
of  being  the  friend  and  guide  of  Raffaelle. 

To  this  advanced  state  of  the  art  was  now  ad- 
ded the  product  of  the  powerful  genius  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  imparted  to  art 
that  essence  of  intellectual  existence,  which  no 
other  pointer  has  ever  equalled,  and  crowned  the 
effect  in  the  progress  of  art  by  carrying  both 
form  and  expression  almost  to  an  excess  of  gran- 
deur and  sublimity. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  Raffaelle,  who  com- 
pleted the  triumph  of  the  Florentine  School,  and 
for  whose  successful  career  it  would  seem  that  all 
things  had  been  preparing  for  two  hundred  pre- 
vious years.  It  was  begun  by  Cimabue,  strength- 
ened and  thrown  into  a  right  direction  by  Giotto, 
confirmed  by  Masaccio,  improved  by  Luca  Signo- 
relli  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Fra.  Bartolomeo, 
till  at  length  it  was  perfected  by  Raffaelle  with 
the  aid  of  that  grandeur  of  style  which  he  caught 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  sense  of  grace  and 
beauty,  the  inmates  of  his  own  miad,  improved 
by  study  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  art, 
then  recently  discovered.  Dramatic  Art  was  his  ; 
that  application  of  painting  which  displays  the 
conflicts  of  human  passions,  the  actions  and  char- 
acters of  men  in  communion  with  their  fellow 
creatures.  To  that  which  before  his  time  had 
been  effective  in  its  simplicity,  he  added  the 
charm  of  variety  without  impairing  its  purity 
and  thus  superinduced  "that  delightful  union  of 
grace  and  beauty,  with  good  sense,  which,  whilst 
it  delights  the  eye,  gratifies  the  understanding, 
and  is  indeed  the  ultimatum  of  art."  In  the 
pictures  of  Raffaelle  we  find  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending the  whole  meaning ;  but  in  those  of 
Michael  Angelo  we  must  think  ere  we  can  enjoy 
the  whole  pleasure  proflered  to  us,  and  instead  ol 
comprehending  his  whole  intention  at  once,  we 
are  called  upon  to  reflect. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
which  was  the  most  complete  aberration  from  the 
style  of  the  Florentine  School ;  that  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Venetians,  as  displayed 
by  Giorgione  and  Titian,  or  that  of  the  Lombards, 
as  practised  by  Correggio. 

To  Giorgione  and  Titian,  Landscape  Painting 
owes  its  first  efficient  introduction  to  the  world  of 
art.  Had  Tintoretto,  (whose  name  excites  in  the 
mind  a  compound  emotion  of  admiration  with  as- 
tonishment and  disgust,)  been  less  careless  of  his 
reputation,  the  claim  of  Titian  to  pre-eminence 
in  this  School  might  have  been  doubtful,  as  he 
was  more  masterly  in  his  style.  The  fourth  great 
artist  of  this  School,  Paul  Veronese,  whose  style 
was  peculiai-ly  his  own,  with  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  form  and  material,  filled  his  canvases 
in  well-arranged  composition,  and  they  are  con- 
veyed by  a  steady  hand,  guided  by  knowledge 
botli  of  the  art  and  the  materials  he  employed. 

The  painting  of  the  Venetians  lives  in  fame  by 
the  force   of   qualities,   of   which    the  Floren- 
tines know  little  or  nothing.      These   qualities 
\v  re,  coloring  and  a  compound  chiar'-oscuro  . 
J?    and  it  id  not  unreasonable  to  suppose   that  the 
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splendor  of  effect  obtained  by  those  rich  ma- 
terials, the  gold,  the  colored  glass,  and  marbles, 
so  extensively  used  in  ornamenting  their  struct- 
ures, became  an  object  of  emulation  to  the  pain- 
ters of  Venice  ;  an  eflect  in  perfect  consonance 
with  the  false  taste,  and  love  of  show,  generated 
by  the  influence  of  luxury  attendant  on  wealth. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  art  of  painting  was 
so  far  perfected  at  Florence,  inform,  and  at  Ve- 
nice in  color,  it  found  the  third  grand  requisite  to 
make  manifest  its  entire  power  in  ihe  School  of 
Lorabardy,  and  at  the  hands  of  Correggio,  whose 
style  is  characterized  by  breadth  of  mass,  and 
largeness  of  form,  deep  sweetness  and  purity  of 
coloring,  and  luminous  breadth  of  chiar'-oscuro. 

Succeeding  these  periods.  At  Florence  An- 
drea della  Sarta  sought  to  combine  the  beauties 
of  Bartolomeo  with  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo, 
II  Rosso,  Bronziuo,  Pantormo  ;  and  some  others 
sought  to  uphold  the  school  with  more  or  less  abil- 
ity ;  but  the  most  powerful  imitator  of  Michael 
Angelo's  style  of  design  was  Peregrine  Tibaldi? 
Primalleccio,  and  Nicolo  del  Abate. 

At  the  head  of  another  School  of  Arts,  since 
called  the  "  Roman  School,"  Julio  Romano  ad- 
opted the  latter  style  of  Raphael  in  form  and 
composition,  and  to  him,  and  Francisco  Peuni, 
known  by  the  name  of  II  Fallori,  with  Pierino 
della  Vaga,  and  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  was  en- 
trusted the  completion  of  the  paintings  designed 
by  Raffaelle,  for  the  Vatican,  and  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  The  assistants  whom  they  retained 
adopted  their  style,  and  became  known  by  the 
title  of  Raffaelleschi. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  decadence  of 
the  Art  takes  date,  in  the  servile  copying  of  the 
masters,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  instead  of 
that  vigorous  style  which  we  have  traced  as  re- 
sulting from  an  application  of  the  principles  of 
Nature,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  my  subject,  I 
must  notice  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  who,  in  paint- 
ing the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  introduced 
Venetian  coloring  to  Rome,  the  Caracci,  Guido 
Reni,  who,  in  coloring  was  vigorous,  rich  and 
pure,  though  sometimes  apt  to  be  cold  and  un- 
harmonious.  Domeuichino,  whose  triumph  lay 
in  color  and  pathos,  and  Nicolo  Poussin,  who, 
though  born  in  France  in  the  time  of  Francis  I, 
may  be  considered  an  Italian,  as  he  studied  in 
Italy,  and  his  wonderful  landscapes  are  tran- 
scripts of  the  districts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  or  of  the  mountains  that  bound  the  Cam- 
pagna.  But  though  much  was  effected  by  Poussiu 
on  landscape,  it  was  reserved  for  another  French- 
man, Claude  Gelee  de  Loraine,  to  add  the  ulti- 
mate polish  to  that  class  of  Art,  and  give  the  true 
effect  of  atmospheric  influence  over  the  precon- 
ceived, grandeur  and  beauty  of  form.  He,  like 
Poussin,  made  Italy  his  place  of  abode,  and 
thence  drew  his  scenery,  and  there  cultivated  his 
taste.  The  country  was  his  study,  and  the  objecta 
around  him,  and  the  effects  produced  upon  them 
by  the  varied  illumination  of  morning,  noon,  or 
evening,  were  his  guides,  which  he  obeyed  or  con- 
trolled as  best  suited  his  purpose,  not  imitating 
servilely  what  he  saw,  but  employing  it  as  a  re- 
gulator of  his  taste,  whilst  composing  his  splendid 
assemblages  of  select  forms  of  natural  objects, 
adorft'ed  with  the  remnants  of  ancient  architec- 


ture, or  the  more  recent  afld  rich  inventions  of 
that  Art. 

While  painting  and  sculpture  grew  up  together 
in  Italy,  the  German  Artists  were  not  thus  favor- 
ably circumstanced.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
German  painters,  until  early  in  the  loth  century, 
when  Van  Eyck  excited  the  attention  of  the 
artists  of  Italy  by  the  excellence  and  purity  of 
his  painting  in  Oil;  and  although  not  the  first, 
as  Vassari  has  reported,  who  practised  that 
method,  still,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  the 
mode  he  invented,  or  the  material  he  prepared 
was  productive  of  an  effect  more  perfect  than 
had  then  appeared  in  Italy,  and  it  is  so  perfect, 
that  to  this  day,  the  colors  he  employed  retain  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  freshness  and  force.  We 
see  it  in  the  pictures  of  Ouwater,  Hemmelinck, 
Mabouse,  Martin  Schoen,  and  many  others,  men 
who  prepared  the  way  for  Albert  Dureo,  whose 
productions  are  marked  by  original  thought  and 
feeling  ;  and  though  frequently  indulging  in  ex- 
travagant and  vain  conceits,  yet  in  the  midst  of 
them  impresses  us  with  sentiment.  His  coloring 
was  admirable  in  hue  and  tone,  and  his  command 
of  line  and  mastery  over  the  pen  and  pencil,  of 
an  extraordinary  kind. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  make  more  than  a. 
passing  allusion  to  Rubens,  whose  main  character 
of  style  of  composition,  was  unrivalled  in  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  of  eflect,  and  whose  works, 
and  those  from  the  school  he  raised,  entitle  him 
to  be  considered  a  worthy  rival  of  Michael  An- 
gelo and  Raffaelle.  Vandyke  and  Jordaens,  hia 
pupils,  whose  works  show  that  the  one,  Vandyke, 
attempted  to  polish  the  style  of  his  mater,  and 
the  other  caricatured  its  stronger  and  grosser 
qualities  in  every  respect. 

Coeral  with  Vandyke,  arose  that  most  extraor- 
dinary luminary  of  Art  in  the  low  countries, 
Rembrandt  Van  Rhyn,  whose  views  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Art  were  as  original  as  Rubens  ; 
but  applied  to  objects  and  effect  produced  by 
nature  of  a  kind  totally  different.  The  choice  of 
Rubens  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  broad  and 
brilliant  effects  of  open  air  and  a  noonday  sua  ; 
while  Rembrandt  loved  to  dwell  on  more  con- 
fined effects  of  light, — the  illumination  of  a  torch, 
or  of  a  sunbeam  ;  the  twilight,  or  a  flash  of 
lightning,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  the  fidelity 
of  his  imitation,  and  the  perfect  command  over 
the  materials  of  his  palette  ;  but  his  great  claim 
to  high  respect  arises  from  his  astonishing  man- 
agement of  chair'-OBCuro. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  must,  in  justice, 
name  Teniers,  Ostade,  Jan  Stein,  de  Hooghc, 
Pottcs,  Holbein,  Wouvermans,  Antonio  More, 
Knellcr,  Thornhill,  Hogarth,  West,  Barry,  Wil- 
son, Gainsborough,  Romney,  Opie,  Wilkie,  Fuseli, 
Lawrence,  Reynolds,  Turner,  and  many  of  the 
numerous  high-class  artists  of  the  present  day, 
not  forgetting  the  so-called  pre-Raphaelites, 
whose  paintings  are  to  me  hard  and  crude,  and 
wanting  in  that  a3rial  perspective,  which  every 
day  experience  shows  us  surrounds  all  natural 
objects  ;  and  although  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  feelings  of  some  of  our  most  artistic 
critics,  still  I  cannot  avoid  hazarding  my  impres- 
sion, ihat  the  decadence  of  painting  in  our  day, 
will  take  its  date  from  the  disciples  of  this  school ; 
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who,  without  the  spirit.and  feeling  which  dictated 
the  works  of  its  chief  leadera,  adopt  their  pre- 
vailing style,  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  good  art,  and  thus  induce  that 
deg-adation,  which  in  the  mediaeval  days,  can  be 
traced  to  the  men  who  followed  in  the  steps  but 
without  the  feeling  cf  Michael  Angelo  and  Raf- 
fadle. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  Art  of  Painting,  from  the  earliest  authenti- 
cated periods,  to  the  present,  and  have  shewn  that 
the  Art  was  called  into  being  as  an  accessory, 
and  illustrative  of  the  purposes  of  worship ;  during 
which  periods,  and  until  the  Renaissance,  paint- 
ing was  carried  on  purely  with  symbolic  colors, 
and  on  symbolic  principles  ;  at  that  time  the 
symbolism  of  color  was  cast  aside,  and  we  have 
henceforth  to  judge  of  a  picture  apart  entirely 
from  any  endeavor  to  arouse  religious  enthusiasm 
through  the  medium  of  color. 

"Ruskiu"  puts  this  subject  in  the  following 
words  : — "  I  know  no  law  more  severely  without 
exception  than  this  of  the  connexion  of  pure  color 
with  profound  and  noble  thought.  The  late  Fle- 
mish pictures,  shallow  in  conception,  and  obscene 
in  subject,  are  always  sober  in  color.  But,  the 
early  religious  painting  of  the  Flemings  is  as 
brilliant  in  hue,  as  it  is  holy  in  thought.  The 
Bellini's,  Prancia's  Perugina's,  painted  in  crim- 
son,* and  blue,  and  gold.  The  Curacci's,  Guide's 
and  Rembrant's,  in  brown  and  grey.  The  fact  is, 
we  none  of  us  sufficiently  appreciate  the  noble- 
ness acd  sacredness  of  color.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  subordi- 
nate beauty,  nay,  even  as  the  mere  source  of  a 
sensual  pleasui'e  ;  but  such  expressions  are  used 
for  the  most  part  in  thoughtlessness,  and  if  the 
speakers  would  only  take  the  pains  to  imagine 
what  the  world  and  their  own  existence  would 
become,  if  the  blue  were  taken  from  the  sky,  the 
gold  from  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  from  the 
leaves,  crimson  from  the  blood,  which  is  the  life 
of  man,  the  flush  from  the  cheek,  the  darkness 
from  the  eye,  the  radiance  from  the  hair  ;  if  they 
could  see,  for  an  instant,  white  human  creatures 
moving  in  a  white  world,  they  would  soon  feel 
what  they  owe  to  color.  The  fact  is,  that  of  all 
God's  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man,  color  is  the  holi- 
est, the  most  divine,  the  most  solemn." 

If  then,  painting,  when  properly  directed, 
could  stimulate  as  it  did,  to  religious  feeling, 
may  it  not  also  aid  in  the  administration  and 
love  of  justice,  of  charity,  of  morality,  or  of  any 
other  powerful  and  valuable  impulse  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  if  the  same  principle  of  selec- 
tion and  design  which  it  requires,  has  been  pro- 
vided for  us,  the  grand  and  beautiful  pictures  of 
poetic  subjects,  by  various  painters,  by  Raffaelle, 
by  Giorgioai,  by  Titian,  by  Julio  Romano,  and 
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*  For  the  use  of  those  ^vho  have  not  studied  the  symbolic 
language  of  colors,  and  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of 
"  Ruskin,"  I  here  give  the  attributes.  "  Crimson  "  was 
symbolic  of  Divine  Love  or  Self-Existence;  "Blue" 
of  Divine  Wisdom  manifested  by  Light— by  the  Spirit  or 
the  breath  of  God,  (air-azure)  or  Manifestation  or  Life  ; 
"  Gold  "  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Love  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  or  Manifestation  of  Life  and  Emblem  of  Faith  ; 
"Brown"  used  by  the  ancients' and  mediajvalists  as  a 
token  of  mourning,  was  symbolic  of  the  combat  which 
must  be  maintained  against  Evil,  and  "  Grey  and  Brown  " 
of  Doubtful  Hope,  Constrained  Patience. 


the  Carracci  has  produced  the  Landscapes  of 
Claude  of  Poussin,  and  of  'Wilson  ;  has  entered 
even  into  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools,  and 
given  us  the  works  of  Rubens,  of  Luberg  and 
Metzer, — and  as  all  combinations  of  natural 
forms,  or  of  natural  colors,  are  productive  of 
powerful  eflects  upon  us, — if  there  be  danger  to 
the  art  in  such  a  systematic  consideration  of  its 
object,  the  delineation  of  the  works  of  nature,  it 
consists  not  in  the  art  itself  but  in  a  mistaken 
application  of  it ;  for  as  Akenside  says  : 

"  Like  the  unchanging  sun, 
It  clears,  and  improves,  whate'er  it  shines  upon  ; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none." 

And  there  are  no  subjects,  but  those  of  the  lowest 
kind,  the  treatment  of  which  may  not  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  employment  of  it ;  but  the  artist  of  re- 
fined taste,  who  is  conscious  of  the  power  of  his 
art,  will  seek  for  the  means  which  that  art  affords, 
and  cultivated  art  requires  ^for^its  best  illustra- 
tion, that 

"  'Which  heightens  to  his  eye, 
The  bloom  of  nature  I  and  before  him  turns 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things." — Akenside. 

And  if,  for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  and  among 
nations  so  remotely  situated  that  they  could  only 
derive  it  from  one  common  origin,  the  sanctity 
of  color  has  held  its  sway  and  impressed  upon  all 
art  that  typical  and  symbolic  expression  render- 
ed specific  and  intense  by  the  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy of  its  sevenfold  hues,  whose  powers  are  so 
sweetly  expressed  by  Miss  Maynard,  in  her 
"  Dream  of  Fair  colors." 

"  For  still  is  every  land,  though  to  Thy  name 
Arose  no  Temple, — still  in  every  age, 

Though  heedless  man  had  quite  forgot  Thy  praise, 
'Wis  praised  Thee  ;  and  at  rise  and  set  of  sun 

Did  we  assemble  duly,  and  intene 
A  choral  hymn,  that  all  thtj  lands  might  hear. 

In  Heaven,  on  Earth,  and  in  the  deep  we  prais'd  Thee 
Singly,  or  in  sweer  sisterhood. 

But  now  acknowledged  ministrants,  we  come, 
Co-worshipper  with  man  :  in  this,  Thy  house, — 

■We,  the  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Light,  to  praise 
Theie  Light  of  light !  Thee,  God  of  very  God  ! " 

Ought  not  we,  whose  art  is  dependant  upon  the 
various  chemical  changes  produced  by  those  co- 
l«rs,  to  receive  them,  not  only  in  their  demon- 
strative, but  in  their  symbolic  form,  and  use  our 
utmost  efforts  to  discover  the  effects  resulting 
from  the  different  degrees  of  refrangibility  of 
rays  producing  the  solar  spectrum,  and  by  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  their  actinic  action  upon  the  many 
photographic  agents  within  our  reach,  establish  a 
series  of  data  by  which  the  artist  should  be  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  the  color  of  the  ray  by  which 
the  change  was  produced.  We  may  then  lay  our 
Art  more  fully  before  the  artist,  who  will  more 
willingly  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  arresting, 
not  only  the  pkasing  variety  of  form  with  which 
he  may  meet,  but  those  everchanging  glories  of 
the  sea,  the  clouds,  the  fields,  and  lastly,  of  the 
lower  animals  and  man,  and  lay  a  store  of  know- 
ledge obtained  at  that  moment,  when  without 
such  assistance  it  might  be  lost  to  him  for  ever  ; 
and  treasured  up  for  future  consideration  and 
study. 

By  this  means  not  only  would  Photography  be 
extended,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  Art  of 
Painting  would  bs  benefitted  ;  although  I  woul  j 


not  suggest  a  servile  copying  of  the  photographic 
images,  as  that  would  be  no  better  than  the  co- 
lored photographs  of  the  present  time,  but  would 
impress  upon  them  the  course  taken  by  Claude  : 
"  The  country  was  his  study  ;  and  the  objects 
around  him,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  vivid 
illumination  of  morning,  noon,  and  evening  were 
his  guides,  which  he  obeyed  or  controlled  as  best 
suited  his  purpose,  not  imitating  servilely  what 
he  saw,  but  employing  it  as  a  regulator  of  his 
taste  ;"  to  which  I  drew  attention  when  speaking 
of  that  great  artist,  feeling  convinced  that  from 
a  like  source  must  each  man,  who  has  an  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  Art  he  practises,  derive 
the  power  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the  Art  of 
Painting  in  a  worthy  position. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr- 
Brown  for  his  interesting  Paper. 


For  the  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES  WITH  THE  NITRO- 
PRUSSIDES  OF  SODIUM  AND  POTAiSiUM. 


BT  B.  M.  BBACKENKIDGE. 


In  the  spring  of  1859,  I  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  preparing  some  nitroprusside  of  sodium 
for  use  as  a  reagent,  when  the  idea  suggested 
itself  to  me  to  try  if  it  could  be  used  to  any 
advantage  in  Photography. 

After  some  experimenting,  I  discovered  that 
very  good  prints  in  "  Prussian  blue,"  might  be 
obtained  by  the  following  very  simple  p  ocess. 

The  paper  is  floated  upon,  or  washed  with  a  so- 
lution of  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  dried  and 
exposed  under  a  negative  in  the  pressure  frame, 
until  a  faint  indication  of  the  image  can  be  per- 
ceived ;  the  paper  is  then  removed  and  placed  for 
a  few  moments,  in  a  bath  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
of  the  strength  of  about  40  grs.  to  1  oz.  of  water. 
The  picture  is  immediately  developed  and  is  of  a 
dark  blue  color,  the  lights  and  parts  of  the  paper 
not  acted  upon,  having  a  pink  tint,  wh'ch  makes 
the  picture  seem  rather  weak  and  flat  from 
want  of  contrast.  All  th  it  remains  te  be  done 
is  to  wash  the  print  in  clean  water,  which  entirely 
removes  the  pink  tint  from  the  lights,  and  leaves 
the  picture  thoroughly  fixed,  and  as  "  Prussian 
blue  "  is  a  permanent  pigment,  the  picture  may 
be  expected  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

By  adding  various  reagents  to  the  water  in 
which  the  print  is  washed,  the  color  may  be  great- 
ly varied  or  modified. 

I  believe  this  is  the  simplest  and  least  trouble- 
some of  all  printing  proceiscs,  and  might  be  use- 
ful to  ladies  or  others,  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
troubled  with  numerous  chemicals,  baths,  &c. 

I  had  been  engaged  about  the  same  time  in  a 
course  of  experiments,  having  for  their  object,  the 
production  of  photographs  in  natural  colors,  and 
had  repeated  the  published  experiments  of  others, 
such  as  Becquerel,  Neipce.  &c.  and  had  succeeded 
by  their  processes,  and  also  by  some  of  my  own 
in  obtaining  colors  more  or  less  perfect,  but  al- 
ways upon  metalic  plates  or  glass. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  some  curious  results 
might  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  nitroprussides, 
I  tried  a  number  of  experiments  with  them.  On 
one  occasion  I  took  a  paper  which  had  been 
coated  with  gelatine,  salted  with  chloride  of  am- 
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monia,  15  grs.  to  the  oz,,  floated  it  upon  a  solu- 
tiou  of  nitrate  of  silver  40  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  wa- 
ter, allowed  il  to  dry,  and  then  floated  it  upon  a 
solution  of  nitropruisside  of  sodium,  after  which 
It  was  dried  and  preserved  for  use.  Another  pa- 
per was  prepared  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
after  floating  it  upon  the  silver  solution,  it  was 
washed  to  remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  be- 
fore placing  it  upon  the  nitroprusside. 

These  papers  were  exposed  to  sun-light  in  a 
pressure  frame,  each  being  covered  by  a  piece  of 
paper  having  designs  painted  upon  it  in  water 
colors.  When  taken  from  the  frame,  the  paper 
from  which  the  iree  nitrate  had  been  removed  by 
washing,  presented  a  picture  in  black  and  white, 
such  as  would  have  been  produced  if  nothing 
buc  chloride  of  silver  had  been  used.  But  the 
other  seemed  scarcely  to  have  been  acted  upon 
at  all,  although  exposed  to  light  the  same  length 
of  time  as  the  first.  I  was  about  to  throw  it  aside, 
when,  on  happening  by  accident  to  hold  it  be- 
tween me  and  the  light,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  it  gave  a  beautiful  colored  image,  the  reds 
being  very  strong  and  bright,  and  the  blues, 
greens,  &c.  though  not  quite  so  strong,  being 
very  distinct,  in  fact  when  held  before  a  strong 
light  it  formed  a  beautiful  cohied  transparency. 

I  afterwards  repeated  and  varied  the  experi- 
ment, obtaining  much  better  results,  though  some- 
times I  would  meet  with  complete  failures  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  I  have  several  speci- 
mens in  which  the  colors  are  to  be  seen  upon  the 
surface  as  well  as  by  transmitted  light. 

While  engaged  upon  these  experiments  I  obser- 
ved a  curious  phenomenon,  for  which  I  am  alto- 
gether at  a  loss  to  account,  having  been  pre 
vented  by  sickness  from  continuing  my  experi- 
ments. 

I  found  that  if  I  used  as  a  negative,  a  piece  of 
paper  having  a  design  painted  in  water  colors, 
say  spots  of  different  colors,  they  would  all  re- 
produce their  own  colors  upon  the  print,  with 
the  exception  of  vermillion,  which  was  invariably 
represented  by  a  most  brilliant  chrome  yellow. — 
Some  papers  upon  which  chere  were  transparent 
reds,  such  as  carmine  &c.,  together  with  vermil- 
lion, were  exposed  as  negatives  in  contact  with 
the  prepared  paper,  and  long  before  any  action 
was  perceptible  under  the  tranqmrent  carmine,  :. 
most  brilliant  chrome  yellow  had  been  produced 
under  the  opaque  vermillion,  and  upon  some  pa- 
pers which  gave  no  other  colors,  the  same  yellow 
was  produced  by  the  vermillion,  all  the  paper  of 
the  print  being  black  and  opaque,  except  the  spot 
under  the  vermillion,  which  was  brilliantly  yel- 
low and  perfectly  transparent. 

At  first  I  thought  it  possiole  that  this  singular 
effect  might  be  the  result  of  decomposition  pro- 
duced by  contact  of  the  pigment  with  the  surface 
of  the  prepared  paper,  but  I  found  that  if  the 
color  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  varnish,  or  even 
if  a  glass  plate  was  interposed  between  the  pa- 
pers the  result  was  the  same. 

Sir  John  Hershel,  and  Sir  Robert  Hunt,  I  be- 
lieve, succeeded  in  making  certain  colors  produce 
their  complementaries,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
red  producing  yellow,  and  what  seems  most  re- 
,    markable,  it  is  not  all  reds  but  only  that  particu- 
)    \tix pigment  vermillion,  which  produces  the  effect, 
,    for  all  other  reds,  in  this  process,  reproduce  their 
\   own  colors  or  none. 


The  reverse  of  this,  I  have  found  to  be  the  case 
in  many  of  my  experiments  upon  mctalic  plates, 
in  fact  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  difficul- 
ties of  the  process,  the  yellows  being  generally 
represented  by  different  shades  of  red. 

It  is  singular  that  I  should  have  happened  in 
my  first  experiment,  upon  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  paper  which  gives  the  colored  transparencies, 
for  although  I  have  tried  a  number  of  experi- 
ments since,  I  have  never  been  able  to  succeed 
except  with  the  combination  and  proportions 
above  mentioned.  I  supposed  at  first  that  the 
nitroprusside  of  silver,  formed  by  the  free  nitrate 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper  was  the  agent  in  the 
production  of  color,  and  I  therefore  prepared  pa- 
per with  it  alone,  but  without  success,  the  only 
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slate  rock  of  still  greater  thickness,  and  which  is 
impervious  to  water.  The  water  of  the  spring 
filters  through  the  gravel  and  sand  till  it  reaches 
the  rock,  where  it  is  forced  to  take  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  gushes  out  from  between  the  two 
strata  in  a  never  failing  stream,  which  after  rest- 
ing for  a  moment  in  a  small  basin,  takes  a  leap 
of  about  twenty-five  feet  over  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  slate  rock  into  another  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  fall. 

If  the  water  is  taken  from  below  this  fall,  it  is 
always  chemically  pure  ;  but  I  have  observed 
that  after  heavy  rains,  the  water  as  it  issues  from 
the  source,  contains  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  so  slight  that  it  is  dissipated  in  the  air 
before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  fall.     The  fol- 


papcrs  which  gave  colors  being  those  prepared  I  lowing  tests  have  been  applied  by  me  to  a  quan 


with  chloride  of  silver  as  if  for  an  ordinary  pos- 
itive, and  then  floated  upon  the  nitroprusside  so- 
lution, and  success  seems  to  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  tlie  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver remaining  upon  the  paper  when  floated  upon 
the  nitroprusside.  If  the  nitrate  be  entirely  re- 
moved, no  colors  are  obtaim  d,  and  if  there  is  too 
much  the  print  is  spotted  all  over,  and  gives  only 
an  indication  of  color.  I  have  given  no  particu- 
lar strength  of  nitroprusside  solution,  as  I  could 
not  find  that  it  made  any  material  difference. — 
The  nitroprusside  of  potash  produces  the  same 
effect,  but  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  the  sodium  salt. 

These  salts  are  at  present  very  costly,  the  rea- 
son being  that  they  are  only  used  in  small  quan- 
tities as  reagents,  and  are  very  difacult  to  pre- 
pare by  the  ordinary  method,  but  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  process  by  which  they  may  be 
cheaply  and  easily  prepared. 

I  should  have  stated  above,  that  the  yellow 
produced  by  vermillion,  is  not  only  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  seems  as  if  thickly  painted  with 
some  yellow  pigment  like  chrome  yellow,  which 
when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  seems  to  be 
opaque,  but  proves  to  be  perfectly  transparent 
when  seen  by  transmitted  light. 

Tarentum,  Pa.  Feb.  3rd,  1860. 


For  the  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal 

IS  PURE  WATER  EVER  FOUND  IN  NATURE  ? 

BT  B.  M.  BRACKENRIDGE. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted  by 
scientific  men,  that  the  water  of  all  springs  con- 
tains both  saline  and  gaseous  impurities,  and  that 
rain  water  which  al  ways  contains  many  impurities, 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  chemically  pure  water 
which  caa  be  obtained  without  artificial  distilla- 
tion. That  as  a  general  rule,  this  holds  good, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  show  that  there  is  at  least  one,  and 
that  there  may  perhaps  be  more  exceptions  to  it. 

I  own  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  I  have  used 
in  my  laboratory  for  several  years,  and  it  has 
also  been  used  by  a  practical  chemist  (Dr.  Stieren, 
of  this  place)  during  which  time,  neither  he  nor 
I  have  never  used  a  single  drop  of  distilled  wa- 
ter for  chemical  purposes. 

This  spring  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  hollow 
or  small  ravine,  known  as  "  The  Duck  Hollow,-' 
in  the  hill  forming  the  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Alleghany.  A  stratum  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
of  fine  gravel  and  sand  rests  upon  a  stratum  of 


tity  of  the  water  fresh  from  the  spring,  without 
discovering  any  impurity  whatever,  and  it  has 
been  analyzed  by  others  with  the  same  result. 

When  tested  with  blue  and  i-ed  test  papers,  it 
produced  no  change  upon  the  color  of  either. 
When  mixed  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
not  the  slightest  change  took  place,  nor  after 
standing  for  some  time  did  it  deposite  any  pre- 
cipitate.   With  salts  of  barytes,  no  reaction  was 
produced.     A  large  flask  was  filled  with  the  wa- 
ter of  the  spring,  and  connected  with  a  receiver 
(Containing  a  little  distilled  water,  to  which  had 
been  added  some  nitrate  of  barytes  and  a  little 
aqua  ammonia.    The  large  flask  was  then  heated. 
Had  the  spring  water  contained  carbonic  acid,  it 
would  have  been  expelled,  passed  into  the  recei- 
ver, and  coming  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  of 
barytes,  would  have  formed  carbonate,  and  the 
ammonia  would  have  prevented  the  nitric  acid, 
set  free,  from  redissolving  it,  but  no  effect  or 
change  of  any  kind  was  produced.    A  portion  of 
the  water  faintly  colored  with  indigo  and  boiled, 
did  not  change  color,  which  it  would  have  done 
had  nitric  acid  been  present.    Lastly,  five  gallons 
of  the  spring  water  were  evaporated,  and  did  not 
leave  any  solid  residue  whatever.     In  fact  when 
evaporated  it  does  not  leave  the  slightest  stain 
upon  platina. 

My  whole  set  of  reagents  have  been  dissolved 
in  this  water,  and  it  has  never  produced  the 
slightest  change  upon  any  of  them,  and  although 
I  have  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  experimental 
research  requiring  the  utmost  purity  in  the  sub- 
stances employed,  yet  I  have  always  used  it  in 
preference  even  to  distilled  water. 

About  a  year  ago  I  read  in  the  "  National  Intel- 
ligencer" of  Washington  city,  a  lecture  delivered 
%  a  Mr.  Clemson,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
on  the  subject  of  "  water  and  its  constituents," 
in  which  he  mentioned,  what  has  generally  been 
considered  as  a  fact,  that  "  water  is  never  found 
pure  in  nature,"  and  that  "  spring  water,  how- 
ever limpid,  always  contains  impurities  both  sa- 
line and  gaseous."  Thinking  it  might  interest 
him  and  others,  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Intel- 
ligencer, giving  a  description  of  my  spring. 
This  letter  Mr.  Clemson  answered,  and  insisted 
upon  it  that  the  water  of  my  spring  was  not 
chemically  pure,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  contained 
oxygen  gas  dissolved  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  a  strange  objection,  to  which  I  shall  only  an- 
swer, that  although  the  ordinary  means  fail  to 
detect  free  oxygen  in  the  water  of  this  spring,  yet 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  does  con- 
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tain  it  ia  minute  proportion  ;  but,  if  this  is  to  be 
considered  as  au  impurity,  there  can  be  no  sucli 
thing  as  pure  cold  water,  for  the  momeut  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  more  or  less  oxy- 
gen will  be  absorbed. 

I  did  not  represent  my  spring  to  be  a  hoi  one, 
therefore  Mr.  Clemson's  objection  may  be  consid- 
ered hypercritical.  My  object  was  only  to  show 
that  there  existed  in  nature,  at  least  one  spring 
the  water  of  w^hich  is  as  pure  as  distilled,  and 
purer  than  rain  water,  which  Mr.  Clemson  and 
many  others  had  represented  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  purity,  which  could  be  obtained  with- 
out distillation. 

Many  photographers  go  to  great  expense  and 
trouble  in  obtaining  distilled  water,  and  as  I 
think,  unnecessarily,  for  if  they  were  to  test  the 
river  and  spring  water  in  tiieir  immediate  neigh- 
borhoods, they  would  often  find  it  sufficiently  pure 
for  their  purposes,  especially  in  this  country,  al- 
though it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  often 
find  a  spring  so  pure  as  mine.  The  springs  on 
the  hill-sides,  for  some  distance  along  that  part 
of  the  Alleghany  Valley,  are  almost  pure,  but 
none  are  absolutely  so,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
one  above  mentioned. 

Tarentum,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 


AMRICAN  PH9T0GRAMCAL  SOCIETY. 


AN>"UAL  MEETING.^FEBRUAEY  13tH. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Photo- 
graphical  Society,  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
Feb.  13th,  at  room  No.  19,  in  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute. There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
The  President,  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  Deck,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  stated  tlsat  in  consequence  of 
his  absence  from  the  city,  at  the  former  meeting 
of  the  Society,  he  was  not  quite  prepared  with 
the  minutes  of  that  and  the  preceding  meeting. 
On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  post- 
poned. 

The  Society  proceeded,  under  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, for  the  ensuing  year.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Seelt,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
make  nominations,  and  report  during  the  eve- 
ning. Messrs.  Johnsox,  Sedly,  and  Gaevet,  were 
placed  on  the  committee. 

The  President  announced  that,  pending  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  communications  would  be 
in  order. 

THE  ACTINOMETEE. 

Mr.  Tillman  said  he  had  noticed  in  the  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Dubliu  Photographic  Maga- 
zines, an  article,  criticising  the  invention  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Draper,  for  the  determination  of  actenic 
effect  of  light.  An  objection  was  raised  by  the 
writer  that  it  was  not  an  arrangement  which 
could  be  easily  handled.  The  writer  then  went 
on  to  propose  and  describe  an  instrument  in  which 
the  changes  could  be  measureed  by  the  eye.  He 
proposed  a  vial,  nearly  filled  with  peroxalate  of 
iron;  through  the  cork  extended  a  glass  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  about  8  inches  long  and  ^-th  of 
an  inch  bore  ;  by  the  side  was  a  graduated  scale  ; 
on  the  other  side  a  thermometer.  Both  the  open 
tube  and  the  thermometer  extended  into  the  solu- 
tion,   When  this  instrument  was  exposed  to  the 
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light;  the  peroxalate  of  iron  dissolved,  passed 
up  thi'ough  the  open  tube,  and  the  index  meas- 
ured the  amount  i)assing  at  any  given  time.  As 
temperature  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  cllect, 
a  thermometer  was  affixed,  to  show  the  variations 
of  temperature.  Another  tube,  bent,  was  in- 
serted, to  draw  off  the  fixed  air  from  the  receiver 
by  opening  the  stopper.  Whenever  the  gas  rose 
too  high,  the  cork  rose.  Mr.  T.,  for  his  part,  did 
not  consider  the  instrument  worth  a  great  deal. 
The  first  objection  was  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
generated,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  liquid  it- 
self to  a  considerable  amount.  This  absorption 
remained  while  the  action  of  light  was  going  on, 
and  at  night  passed  off ;  so  that  the  machine  was 
operating  in  the  dark,  the  absolute  gas  passing 
off;  and  when  exposed  to  the  light  again,  anoth- 
er quantity  of  gas  entered  into  the  liquid.  Thi^ 
was  a  serious  objection.  Another  objection  was 
that  temperature  affected  the  quantity  of  gas 
passing  off  very  much.  By  experiments  it  was 
found  that  when  the  thermometer  was  at  60  de- 
grees, there  was  about  three  times  as  much  gas 
sent  off  as  when  it  was  at  about  32  degrees.  This 
was  a  serious  objection.  According  to  the  exper- 
iment shown  by  him,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of,gas 
actually  generated  by  heat,  and  Dr.  Wood  con- 
sidered that,  aside  from  the  light,  heat  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Tillman  merely  presented 
these  remarks  to  induce  the  members  to  look  into 
the  matter.  He  believed  that  Photographers 
would  find  quite  as  much  trouble  in  their  inves- 
tigations with  this  instrument,  as  they  would  with 
Dr.  Drapers.  It  was  important  that  photographers 
should  have  a  machine  by  which  they  could  tell 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  what  the  actiuic  force  of 
light  was. 

The  President  observed,  in  reference  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Tillman,  that  he  had  him- 
self previous  to  the  publication  of  the  paper  al- 
luded to,  made  an  instrument  exactly  like  the 
one  described,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  cast  it 
aside,  because  he  found  it  altogether  unreliable. 

The  objections  Mr.  Tillman  had  made  to  the 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  liquid  becoming  saturated  therewith,  were 
correct.  But  Doctor  Wood  had  fallen  into  an 
error  in  supposing  that  the  per-oxalate  of  iron 
decomposed  when  the  temperature  was  high, 
more  quickly  than  when  it  was  low.  Perhaps  in 
strict  scientific  accurary  it  was  so,  but  never  by 
such  an  instrument  as  that  could  the  thing  be 
discovered.  It  occurred  in  this  way.  The  per- 
oxalate of  iron,  at  the  common  temperature  was 
a  sort  of  yellow  brown  solution,  cooled  down  to 
32",  it  became  a  beautiful  emerald  green.  From 
32°  upward,  the  tint  leaving  that  green,  dark- 
ened until  at  212"  it  was  of  a  deep  yellowish 
brown.  It  absorbed  light  as  the  color  increased, 
and  decomposition  became  slightly  greater. 

So  he  cast  aside  that  objection  altogether  as 
not  bearing  on  the  instrument,  if  rightly  made. 
He  used  not  only  the  form  of  the  tube,  but  in 
addition  determined  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  by  precipitation  and  found  it  was  a  very  ex- 
cellent plan.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  was 
the  trouble  and  laljor.  He  used  it  by  different 
ways,  the  passage  of  hydrogen  among  other 
things.  But  the  method  of  his  son  (John  C. 
Draper)  seemed  so  much  more  certain,  that  he 
abandoned  all  others  for  it.     He  did  not  think  the 


plan  set  forth  in  the  article  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Tillman  was  reliable.  It  made  a  pretty  instru- 
ment ;  in  exact  measurement  it  was  unworlliy  of 
trust.  The  only  correct  means  was  to  see  how 
much  gold  would  be  precipitated.  The  (piautity 
of  gold  precipitated  is  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  light  that  has  been  at  work. 

Mr.  TiLLiiAxN,  I  intended  to  have  added  that  I 
was  quite  confident  our  president  had  tried  this 
very  experiment  in  1857. 

The  committee  on  nominations  here  returned, 
and  reported  the  following  as  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year : 

For  President,  John  W.  Draper. 
Vice-Preside7i(s,h.  M.  Rutheri'ord. 
C.  A.  Joy. 
Ji  Campbell. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  A.  W.  Whipple,  Esq. 
Eecorditig  Secretary,  L.  W.  Hall. 
Treasurer,  F.  W.  Geisenheimer,  Jr. 

The  President,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to 
make  a  personal  statement  at  this  stage  of  the 
business.  I  feel  very  sensibly  this  approval  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee  in  its  renomination ; 
but  I  cannot  for  the  ensuing  year  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office ;  not  that  I  have  lost  any  in- 
terest in  the  Society,  but  from  the  simple  circum 
stance  that  I  do  not  expect  to  be  in  New  York 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  following  Nov- 
ember ;  and  it  is  an  example  which  would  never 
answer  to  have  the  presiding  officer  persistently 
absent  from  his  place.  For  this  reason  I  must 
a.sk  the  society  to  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Tillman  suggested  that  there  were  very 
competent  vice-presidents  to  take  the  chair,  in 
the  absence  of  the  president ;  and  he  was  sure  he 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  society  in 
requesting  Dr.  Draper  to  continue. 

Mr.  Hall  wished  to  decline  the  office  of  Ee- 
cording  Secretary,  but  was  over-ruled. 

The  President  again  requested  the  Society  to 
consider  the  reason  he  had  given  for  not  wishing 
a  re-election.  He  did  not  approve  of  any  one 
holding  an  office  when  he  could  not  attend  to  its 
duties. 

Mr.  Whipple  thought  they  could  with  advant- 
age assume  a  title  of  the  military  position.  The 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  was  seldom  at  its  head  ; 
the  command  devolving  upon  the  Lieutenat  Col- 
onel. He  hoped  Dr.  Draper  would  consent  to 
retain  the  office  of  president,  although  he  could 
not  be  always  jiresent. 

The  President  did  not  consider  that  the  par- 
allel held  good.  This  Society  was  yet  but  in  its 
infancy.  Regiments  were  generally  pretty  well 
established,  too  much  so,  unfortunately  for  some 
people,     (laughter.) 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  the  officers  elected 
viva  voce, 

Mr.  Whipple  moved  a  vote  of  thonks  to  those 
officers  who  had  served  the  past  year,  and  were 
not  re-elected. 

A  member  suggested  that  such  a  vote  would 
be  unmeaning,  as  some  of  the  officers  included 
had  never  attended.  A  vote  of  thanks,  if  of  any 
value,  should  be  for  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Tillman  explained  that  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  had  been  ill  throughout  the  year.  He 
moved  to  amend,  by  rendering  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  all  the  officers  of  the  society  who  had  served 
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during  the  past  year.    This  was  carried  unan- 
imously. 

Mr.  Seelt  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  about 
six  months  since  a  letter  was  received  from  Prof. 
Hardwich,  of  London,  acknowledging  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  having  been  elected  an  honor- 
ary member,  and  oflered  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  way  of  sending  communications.  He  was 
not  aware  that  any  action  had  been  taken  on  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Whipple  said  the  letter  did  not  call  for  a 
reply.  It  simply  stated  that  Prof.  Hardwich 
would  do  so  and  so. 

Mr.  Seelt,  I  think  it  right,  considering  the 
position  of  Prof.  Hardwich,  that  we  should  ac- 
knowledge his  letter,  and  accept  his  proposition 
with  thanks.  We  have  waited  six  months,  and 
had  no  communication  from  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  we  accept  formally  his  proposal,  we  will 
hear  from  him,  and  much  to  our  advantage. 

A  motion  instructing  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary to  address  a  letter  to  Prof.  Hardwich,  ac. 
cepting  his  proposition  with  thanks,  was  carried. 

Mr.  WniPPLE,  a  letter  was  written  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Photographical  Society  of  France, 
and  no  reply  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Sei-.lt,  I  have  read  their  business  pro- 
ceedings, and  find  no  mention  of  their  having 
received  it.  They  are  quite  accurate  and  men- 
tion even  such  little  things  as  that.  I  suggest 
that  the  Secretary  inquire  whether  they  have  re- 
ceived the  letter,  or  if  it  has  miscarried. 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  Pkks[DEN't,  I  had  in  conformity  with  the 
By-laws  prepared  a  short  "  valedictory  address," 
which  is  rendered  somewhat  inappropriate  now, 
iu  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  society.  If 
however,  you  will  excuse  its  imperfections  and 
non-applicability,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
read  it.    (applause.) 

In  compliance  with  the  By-laws  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pliolographical  Society ,1  shall  now  proceed  at 
the  close  of  this,  the  first  year  of  its  existance,  to 
offer  a  few  valedictory  remarks. 

For  societies,  as  well  as  for  an  individual,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  acts  to  take  a  periodical 
retrospective  review  ;  for  often  in  the  busy  life 
that  most  of  us  lead,  we  are  apt  to  be  looking  at 
the  future,  occupying  ourselves  with  its  promises, 
and  neglecting  a  view  of  what  we  have  realized 
in  the  past.  Expei  lence  they  say,  is  the  best  of 
all  teachers  ;  but  what  is  experience  without  re- 
flection? without  mediation?  We  advance  with 
all  the  more  certainty,  and  with  all  the  more 
pleasure,  if  we  look  back,  and  deliberately  weigh 
what  we  have  accomplished,  and  examine  with- 
out any  concealment  what  are  to  be  considered 
as  our  short  comings. 

If  these  remarks  apply  to  the  prosperity  of  an 
individual,  equally  well  do  they  apply  to  that  of 
a  society  ;  and  therefore  the  committee  who  pre- 
pared our  constitution  and  laws,  provided  that 
the  president  of  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting 
on  resiguiug  his  office  to  his  successor,  should  de- 
liver a  valedictory  address. 

The  preliminary  meeting  to  organize  a  Pho- 
tographical Society,  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  American  Institute,  Feb.  26,  1859. 
At  that  meeting,  Committees  were  chosen  to  draft 
laws  for  the  Society,  nominate  officers,  and  to 
procure  a  place  for  future  meetings.    The  second 


meeting  was  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  March 
28th,  when  the  laws  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  adopted,  the  Cooper  Institute  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Society  completed  by  the  choice  of  permanent 
officers. 

We  have  therefore  not  fairly  completed  our 
first  working  year  ;  and  think  that  we  can  look 
back  on  what  we  have  accomplished  with  no  little 
satisfaction.  I  find,  on  referring  to  our  Sec- 
retary's report,  that  since  our  meeting  last  Apiil, 
when  we  were  first  organized,  and  our  officers 
ent  ered  on  their  duties,  our  meetings  have  been 
held  uninterruptedly  without  any  recess  ;  and,  I 
may  add  have  proved  to  be  to  us  all  very  pleasant 
reunions ; — nothing  of  an  opposite  nature,  or  cal- 
culated to  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  having  ever 
occurred. 

At  these  meetings  it  would  appear  from  the 
same  authority,  that  we  have  given  our  attention; 
either  by  the  formal  reading  of  papers,  or  by  pro- 
longed discussions,  to  moi-e  than  forty  difficult 
topics  connected  with  photography,  and  in  addi- 
tion have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  and 
deriving  improvement  from  the  exhibition  of  a 
variety  of  specimens  connected  with  our  art.  If 
we  classify  the  subjects  which  have  thus  occupied 
us,  it  appears  that  they  may  be  arranged  under 
the  fife  following  heads : 

1.  CummunlcauoQS  connected  with  practical 
photography. 

2.  Communications  of  a  theoretical  kind. 

3.  Those  relating  to  scientific  photography. 

4.  Those  connected  with  the  general  influences 
of  life. 

6.  New  applications  of  photography. 

On  each  of  these  in  succession  I  will  make  a 
few  lemarks. 

First. — In  respect  to  practical  photograpy,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  sulgects  that  have 
attracted  our  attention:  The  dry  collodion  pro- 
cess ;  the  preservation  of  albumen  paper ;  the 
present  state  and  prospective  improvements  in 
photography  ;  the  proper  method  of  washing 
gun-cotton  ;  a  new  and  excellent  method  of  in- 
tensifying negatives  ;  collodion  varnish  ;  the  siz- 
ing of  paper  by  gum  dammar,  so  as  to  yield  very 
lino  proofs  ;  the  present  state  of  the  problem  of 
photography  in  colors,  or  the  reproductions  of 
images  of  external  objects  in  natural  colors ;  a 
new  focussing  apparatus ;  the  preparation  and 
chemical  properties  of  soda-cyride  of  potassium ; 
the  Causes  of  the  fading  of  photographs ;  the  pre- 
sent state  and  prospective  success  of  the  carbon 
process ;  anotner  new  method  of  strengthing  ne- 
gatives ;  the  causes  of  the  exfolitation  of  col- 
lodion ;  new  suggestions  respecting  a  dry  pro- 
cess ;  a  new  and  important  camera  shield ;  the 
method  of  taking  direct  positives,  by  transmitted 
light ;  a  new  method  of  finding  the  photographic 
focus  of  any  optical  instrument,  whether  camera, 
or  micioscope,  or  telescope,  by  the  use  of  a  stra- 
tum of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
ammonia. 

Second. — Among  those  subjects  that  may  be 
classified  as  of  a  theoretical  kind,  we  have  had 
communications  on  a  law  of  color  in  natural  ob- 
jects ;  on  the  nature  of  those  images  sometimes 
called  Moser's  images ;  on  latent  light,  or  the  ap- 
parent fixation  of  lumiuous  energy  in  bodies,  and 
its  subsequent    extrication  ;    on    an    improved 


nomenclature  for  the  imponderables  ;  on  the 
wave  theory  of  light ;  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  or  light  colors  in  theii-  positive 
and  negative  action. 

Third.— Under  the  title  of  scientific  photogra- 
phy, we  may  perhaps  enumerate  :  the  application 
of  our  art  to  Astronomy,  in  the  obtaining  of  im- 
pressions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  illustrated  on 
two  different  occasions  by  photographs  of  the 
moon  and  also  of  the  sun,  during  an  eclipse  ;  the 
method  of  measuring  quantities  of  light,  through 
the  weight  of  gold  that  can  be  precipitated  by  its 
agency  in  peroxalate  of  iron ;  those  visual  im- 
pressions which  may  be  perceived  iu  certal  a  con- 
ditions of  the  eye,  and  reputed  to  be  images  of 
blood  discs  upon  the  retina.  We  have  had  also 
presented  to  us  new  views  of  the  nature  of  stereo- 
scopic visions,  and  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  (hat  beautiful  instrument  the  stereoscope. 

Fourth. — As  connected  with  the  general  in- 
fluences of  light,  we  have  had  communications  on 
the  agency  and  manner  of  action  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  producing  and  controlling  the  growth  of 
plants,  through  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  by  their  leaves.  In  an- 
other particular  allied  to  this,  we  have  interested 
ourselves ;  the  mechanical  power  that  light  pos- 
sesses over  certain  parts  of  plants,  in  making 
them  turn  from  or  move  towards  it,  this  action 
being  occasioned  by  the  indigo,  the  former  by 
the  yellow  ray.  We  have  also  received  state- 
ments respecting  phosphorescence,  and  the  con- 
trol which  heat  possesses  over  it ;  and  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  natural  colors,  such 
as  (hose  of  flowers,  impress  their  images  photo- 
graphically ;  and  on  the  effect  of  light  in  deter- 
miuing  or  disturiymg  the  crystallation  of  bodies. 

Fifth. — Under  the  last  title,  new  applications 
of  photography,  we  have  had  the  heliopsograph, 
an  instrument  for  determining  the  latitude  at 
sea  ;  the  use  of  camera  pictures  for  the  more  per- 
fect description  of  machinery,  and  the  method  of 
preventing  the  counterfeiting  of  bank  notes. 

Now  looking  over  this  statement,  which  is  by 
no  means  all  that  we  have  done,  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  ourselves  that  the  pleasant  evenings 
we  have  spent  together  have  not  only  been  agree- 
able but  profitable  too  ;  and  that  an  intellectual 
as  well  as  iu  a  meterial  sense,  especially  may  we 
be  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  sentiment,when  we 
perceive  that  out  of  the  subjects  which  have  thus 
occupied  our  meetings,  the  large  majority  are  of 
the  useful  and  practical  kind — their  tendency 
therefore  being  to  aid  in  Ihe  development  of  the 
art  in  which  we  are  thus  interested. 

And  that  these  congratulations  are  not  merely 
the  product  of  our  vanity,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  foreign  societies  of  a  like  kind  have  thought 
it  not  unworthy  of  them  to  refer  to  some  of  our 
communications ;  several  of  onr  papers  have  been 
reprinted  in  England ;  some  have  been  translated 
in  France,  and  some  in  Germany. 

From  these  expressions  of  honest  pride,  we 
may  now  profitably  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  examuie  our  short  comings,  and 
therefore  in  what  particulars  during  the  ensuing 
year  wc  may  improve. 

We  have  not  done  as  much  as  we  might,  and 
therefore  not  as  much  as  we  ought,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  specimens  for  our  museum.  In  this  city 
there  are  a  great  many  objects  connected  with 
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early  and  existing  photography,  which  in  future 
times  would  have  an  almost  priceless  value, 
these  will  sooa  perish  if  we  do  not  intervene.  And 
besides  this  cousideration,which  ought  slvongly  to 
appeal  to  our  local,  and  perhaps  patriotic  feelings, 
we  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  solid  and 
permanant  basis  of  a  society  lilve  ours  must  rest 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  museum.  We  may 
contrive  to  live,  now  more,  now  less  prosperously 
from  year  to  year,  our  numbers  iucreasiug  or 
diminishing,  and  our  interest  varying  as  accident 
may  determine  ;  but  the  possession  of  an  unique^ 
an  extensive,  a  splendid  museum,  would  give  us 
paramount  influence,  and  a  permanent  life.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  one 
who  lives  on  shifting  expedients  from  day  to  day, 
and  one  who  is  the  acknowledged  possessor  of 
solid  wealth  and  vast  estates.  The  common 
sense  of  men  does  not  herein  judge  ^Tongly. 
Forlanalely  for  us,  our  wealth  is  within  our 
voluatary  control.  It  only  needs  the  will  and 
the  work  of  the  mcmbej's  of  this  society  to  gather 
together  riches  as  would  have  no  superior  in  the 
world.  The  artists  and  amateurs  of  this  society 
could  in  a  very  short  time  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  superb  collection,  which  would  extort  public 
admiration. 

There  is  an  inducement  in  addiUon  1o  that 
which  it  would  thus  exercise  on  the  prosperity  of 
our  society,  accruing  from  the  foundation  of  such 
a  museum.  To  the  young  photographer  it  would 
furnish  what  he  can  at  present  find  no  where, 
a  correct  standard  of  taste  and  execution  in  the 
art ;  thus  reacting  and  spreading  abroad  bel  ter 
ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  showing 
the  points  of  excellence  that  ought  to  be  attained- 

I  may  also  remark,  that,  it  will  be  for  our  so- 
ciety to  continue  sfriclly  the  practice  which  it 
has  hithei'to  followed,  if  rigidly  sepiirating  itself 
from  all  secrets,  nostrums  and  questions — not 
tolerating  them  for  an  instant,  but  ever  remem- 
bering that  it  is  a  scientific  society,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  advancement  of  the  photographic 
art,  and  the  difference  of  all  knowledge  connect- 
ed therewith. 

Moreover,  it  will  not  a  little  conduce  to  our 
intellectual  profit,  and  to  the  interest  of  our 
future  meetings,  if  we  each  and  all  change  the 
feeling  with  which  we  are  t  oo  prone  to  come  to  our 
monthly  reunion.  If,  instpud  of  expecting  to  be 
entertained  by  others,  we  wo'e  to  come  to  insli'uct 
and  inform  them  ;  if  each  member  would  in  the 
interval  of  our  sessions,  store  up  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  new  in  the  range  of  his  experience, 
and  bring  it  here — if  he  would  present  the  dif- 
ficulties he  has  encountered,  and  the  doubtful 
points  which  he  would  like  if  possible  to  have 
resolved ;  what  a  wonderful  increase  of  interest 
we  as  a  society  should  give  1  And  perhaps  I 
might  not  inapin'oprialely  add,  since  there  are 
some  who  permit  themselves  to  be  restrained  from 
presenting  their  thoughts  in  an  assembly  by 
timidity,  or  a  relutance  to  speak,  that  here 
nothing  is  wanted  but  the  plainest  and  simplest 
conversational  language,  such  as  every  practical 
man  can  use.  We  do  not  look  for  excellence  to 
the  language,  but  to  t  he  head.  There  is  not  any 
one  of  us  would  not  prefer  a  fine  photograph  to 
the  most  eloquent  speech. 

Created  within  our  recollection,  scarcely  20 
years  ago,  photography  has  exhibited  a  more  rap- 
id development  considered  as  an  art,  than  any 
other  modern  invention.  It  has  given  existence 
to  a  large  industrial  interest.  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  thousands  of  persons  who  depend 
upon  it  for  their  daily  support.  There  are  some 
to  whom  it  has  been  the  means  of  securing 
large  fortunes.    It  has  also  increased  the  public 


taste  for  works  of  art,  and  what  is  more,  has  re- 
fined it.  It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  by  its 
aid  even  artists  themselve  have  approached  in 
their  work  more  nearly  to  a  correct  standard, 
and  therefore  more  closely  to  nature.  Never  did 
a  new  pursuit  more  generally  secure  admirers, 
lu  Europe  and  America,  among  all  classes  there 
are  devotees  of  the  photographic  art,  from  the 
schoolboy  commencing  his  first  attempt,  and  to 
the  dismay  of  his  mother,  blackening  his  fingers, 
his  clothing  and  the  furniture  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  the  experienced  artist  practicing  it  as 
an  occupation.  There  is  no  profession,  no  station 
in  life  in  which  it  has  not  found  disciples.  Among 
clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  legislators,  nay, 
even  among  crowned  heads,  tliere  are  those  who 
are  members  of  the  craft.  To  understand  how 
readily  it  finds  willing  devotees,  it  would  be 
enough  for  us  to  look  at  a  list  of  the  109  members 
of  our  own  society.  There  occupations  are  in 
almost  every  walk  of  life. 

Photography  has  come  to  a  point  at  which  its 
future  scientilic  advancement  demands  an  exact 
measure  of  the  chemical  force  or  influence  of 
light.  At  present  we  have  no  means  of  sufficient 
simplicity  for  the  purpose  ;  nothing  that  answers 
to  the  thermometer  in  investigations  respecting 
heat.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  doubifulness  and 
guess  work  attending  so  many  of  our  operations, 
and  of  that  want  of  precision  which  we  cannot 
avoid  in  so  many  of  our  statements.  What 
should  we  know  about  heat,  if  we  had  not  the 
thermometer?  That  little  instrument  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  invention  of  steam  enginery,  and 
all  the  thousand  applications  of  caloric  to  the 
arts  of  life.  Thei'e  is  no  topic  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  this  society  can  be  more  pro- 
fitably devoted,  none  that  would  be  richer  in  I'c- 
sulis.  For  this  purpose  we  want  two  distinct 
kinds  of  instruments  ;  one  for  the  measui-ement 
of  the  brilliancy — one  for  the  quantity  of  ligtit  ; 
just  as  we  have  the  thermometer  and  colormeter 
for  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  and  quantity 
of  heat  respectively.  At  present,  as  tar  as  I 
know,  the  only  reliable  means  in  use  depend  on 
the  oxalate  of  iron  and  on  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen.  The  latter  is  of  exquisite  seuse- 
tivenes.s,  the  flash  of  an  electric  spark,  or  the  rays 
of  a  faint  taper  being  sufficient  to  effect  it.  But 
these  are  both  measures  of  the  quantity  and  not 
of  the  brilliancy  of  light ;  moreover,  they  require 
skilled  experimenters.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of 
light  measures  that  more  sensitive  compounds 
ihan  those  we  are  now  employing  will  be  ascer- 
tained; compounds  for  instance,  such  as  are  de- 
manded by  astronomical  photography,  compounds 
approaching  in  sensitiveness  and  perfection  to 
the  retina  of  the  eye. 

I  have  now  to  thank  the  society,  for  the  honor 
it  conferred  in  electing  me  its  first  president,  and 
hope  that,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incident 
to  the  office,  I  have  met  with  its  approbation. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  at  this  stage  intended  to  in- 
troduce my  successor  ;  but  your  action,  so  flat- 
tering to  myself,  has  prevented  that  agreeable 
duty. 

The  president's  address  was  received  with 
marked  attention,  and  warmly  applauded. 

The  Treasueer  reported  having  received  §114 
from  48  members  who  had  paid  in  their  dues ; 
and  a  balance  on  hands  of  S28.C3. 

Mr.  Garvet  moved,  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  president  as  to  a  museum  be  at  once  acted 
on,  by  appointing  a  committee  to  collect  speci- 
mens for  the  nucleus  of  a  museum. 

Mr.  Seely  thought  the  chief  reason  why  speci- 
mens were  not  collected  was,  that  the  society  had 
no  place  to  put  them.  It  was  better  first  to  get 
a  place. 

Mr.  Garvet  differed  from  Mr.  Seely.  Mr,  John- 
son had  volunteered  to  be  the  custodian  of  any 
things  which  are  handed  in  ;  but  it  wanted  some 
persons  to  go  round  and  collect.  When  they 
liad  enough  to  warrant  the  procuring  of  a  place 
in  which  to  display  them,  the  committee  might  be 
empowered  to  look  lor  a  suitable  room  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Mason — About  20  years  ago,  when  the  first 
experiments  were  made  in  a  room  of  the  Univers- 
ity, I  recollect  a  lady  highly  esteemed,  came  in 
by  accident,  and  her  likeness  was  taken.    Her 


portrait  had  been  painted  repeatedly  by  artists 
of  reputation,  but  they  never  obtained  a  good 
likeness.  After  her  decease  a  picture  was  pro- 
duced, taken  from  that  daguerreotype,  which 
was  prono'inced  an  excellent  likeness.  Now  he 
thought  that  some  of  those  earliest  specimens 
would  be  highly  interesting  to  have  preserved. 

Mr.  Whipple  said  he  had  a  daguerreotype  done 
by  Daguerre,  at  least  twenty  years  ago,  and  in 
good  preservation.  He  had  no  doubt  that  every 
member  of  the  society  \vould  begin  by  coutriliut- 
iug  a  picture,  either  done  by  himself,  (if  a  practi- 
cal photographer)  or  otherwise  procured. 

Mr.  Garvey's  motion  was  carried,  and  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Garvey  and  Whipple  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  collect  specimens. 

On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Mason,  Eutherford  and  Joy,  was  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  at  a  future  meeting  where 
the  society  could  find  a  place  suitable  for  the  re- 
ception of  its  collection  and  the  holding  of  its 
meetings. 

Mr.  Seely  said  he  had  been  requested,  on  the 
part  of  a  meeting  of  practical  photographers,  to 
make  a  statement  in  relation  to  what  are  known 
as  the  "Cutting  patent  cases."  Mr.  Cutting,  of 
Boston,  in  1834,  patented  a  combination  of  bro- 
mide and  iodide  issued  licenses,  and  had  com- 
menced several  suits  against  parties,  some  of 
which  were  discontinued,other9!  compromised, and 
none  ever  brought  to  a  trial  fairly.  Practical 
photographers  generally,  and  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  photography  were  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  patent  was  invalid,  and  that  its  en- 
forcement would  be  an  injustice.  A  test  Suit  was 
commenced  against  Mr.  Fredericks,  and  in  its 
early  days  an  injunction  was  sought  which  would 
have  prevented  his  using  collodion  in  almost  any 
shape  ;  but  it  was  defeated.  The  suit  wquld  be 
tried  in  the  month  of  March.  For  weeks  nast 
attorneys  had  been  engaged  in  taking  testimony 
before  commissionerd.  The  object  was  to  see 
how  the  expenses  of  the  suit  should  be  defrayed. 
It  plainly  appeared  that  it  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Fredericks  as  an  individual  to  compro- 
mise the  matter,  which  he  could  do  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  while  a  suit  would  cost  some 
thousands  ;  but  it  was  for  the  interest  of  photo- 
graphers that  the  question  should  be  tried,  and 
the  patent  proved  invalid.  Some  six  years  ago, 
a  similar  controversary  had  arisen  in  England, 
where  one  Talbot  claimed  a  patent  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  collodion.  His  claim  was  contested; 
the  case  excited  considerable  interest,  and  he  was 
finally  defeated,  after  going  through  all  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Bachelor  presented  a  large  photograph 
taken  by  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  on  board  a  vessel 
in  motion.  The  picture  was  taken  almost  instan- 
taneously. It  was  examined  by  the  members, 
and  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  they 
had  ever  seen.  The  lines  were  cut  with  a  dis- 
tinctness that  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  an 
instantaneous  picture. 

Mr.  CouHNs  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  taking  views  on  one  of  the  Hudson 
River  Steamers,  most  of  which  were  successfu  1. 
He  sprung  the  drops  and  took  the  picture  just 
when  the  engine  was  on  the  centre,  between  the 
vibrations.  When  one  happendcd  to  be  taken 
during  the  vibration,  the  fine  lines  were  lost ; 
but  when  taken  as  the  engine  was  on  the  centre 
he  found  they  were  successful.  This  large  pic- 
ture presented  by  Mr.  Black  was  the  fiuiest  he 
had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Garvet  inquired  if  any  member  knew  of 
a  cheap  instrument  for  the  use  of  gardners  or 
farmers,  by  which  they  might  photograph  insects, 
&c.,  as  observed  on  plants.  The  cotteirs  at  Yale 
College  showed  the  necessity  of  something  of 
that  kind.  He  had  also  been  led  to  see  from  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  where 
disputes  arose  between  members  as  to  the  habits 
or  existance  of  a  particular  insect,  that  it  was 
evident  they  were  speaking  of  different  insects 
altogether.  If  they  had  the  means  of  photo- 
graphing the  insect  and  bringing  it  to  the  meet- 
ing, all  misapprehension  would  be  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Seelt  considered  the  suggestion  a  very 
excellent  one.  He  attended  a  meeting  lately 
where  they  talked  about  common  insects,   but 
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wore  not  able  to  fix  them  with  any  distinctness, 
so  that  a  scientific  man  could  know  what  they 
were  talliing  about.  One  gentleman  stated  that 
a  certain  insect  had  become  extinct ;  another  that 
he  had  seen  the  same  insect  frequently  within  the 
few  past  years.  The  probability  was  that  they 
and  different  insects  in  review. 

The  President  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  society 
had  a  place  of  deposit  for  such  things,  a  large 
and  beautiful  collection  of  ijhotographs  of  in- 
sects, flowers,  aaimalculfc,  &c.  could  bo  obtained. 

Mr.  Garvey  suggested  that  the  photographing 
of  insects,  flowers,  &c.,  would  form  a  beautiful 
study  and  accomplishment  for  young  ladies, 
which  would  be  far  more  agreeable  and  useful 
than  making  of  wax-flowers — an  employment  in 
which  they  smeared  everything  and  ran  great 
risk  of  setting  tiro  to  the  premises. 

Mr.  SxELLixQ — I  would  state  that  there  are  two 
gentlemen  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  this 
subject — Mr.Cutting,  of  patent  notoriety,  and  Mr. 
Gavitt  of  Albany.  Mr.  Cutting  has  taken  photo- 
graphs of  a  numerous  animalcule,  which  he  had 
enlarged. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


(25Uorial  matters. 


The  world  of  Photography  has  had  something 
to  stir  it  up  during  the  past  month,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  we  commenced  the  publication  of 
our  Journal,  it  has  become  really  excited.    Pho- 
tographers,  for  the  first  time,   feel   that   their 
pockets  are  in  danger.    Nothing  else  could  have 
electrified  them  so  completely.     That  most  im- 
portant event  in  its  history — the  invention   of 
collodion  ;  and  that  still  more  important  event — ■ 
which  we  predicted  in  1851  would  take  place  in 
less  tlian  five  years,  and  which  we  hastened  by 
the  invention  of  the  pantograph,  which  Mr.  C.  D. 
Fredericks  did  us  the  honor  to  introduce  to  the 
public — the  making  of  life  size  photographs  had 
nothing    of  the   importance  to   them    that  the 
'■  Cutting  patents''  have  now.    Although  these 
were  two  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  they  created  no  excitement,  simply 
because  th'-y  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
(he  ordinary  run  of  events  of  (his  fast  age,  and 
because  they  effected  the  i^ockets  in  the  right 
direction.     We  have  arrived  at,  not  only  an  im- 
portant but,  a  critical  point  in  the  progress  of 
Photography  in  this  country.    A  point,   the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  for  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
whole  community,  whether  producer  or  consumer. 
What  was  intended,  by  its  inventor,  to  be  free  to 
all.  may  become  the  monopoly  of  one  man,  who 
declares  his  intention   of    becoming    a  perfect 
autocrat  in  its  government,  if  he  succeeds  in  the 
design  he   has   initiated.      Photographers   may, 
therefore,  well  become  exited  over  tljis  bone  of 
contention,    for   to  neglect  it  will  involve  the 
greater  portion  in  ruin.     The  subject  is  so  fully 
laid  before  our  readers  in  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  meetings  of  our  New  York  pho- 
tographers, which  we  publish  in  the  present  issue, 
and  to  lay  which  before  them  at  an  early  day  we 
have  delayed  this  number  a  few  days — that  fur- 
ther comment  from  us  is  unnecessary.     We  have 
only  to  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  en- 
gaged in  making  glass  pictures  to  come  up  to  the 
a'sistance  of  Mr.  Fredericl<s,  for  his  cause  is  their 
cause  ;  as  surely  as  he  rises  or  falls  so  will  tbey, 
and  to  expect  him  to  stand  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  ))attle,  while  they  reap  the  rewards  of  his  suc- 
cess, is  unjust  in  tlie  extreme.     What  has  been 
said  and  done  by  the  New  York  photographers, 
should  make  every  purse  open,  and  yiefd  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents  to  assist  in  fighting  this  /iu/e 
monsier — little  in  its  conception.  ))ut  monstrous 
in  its  designs.— On  second  tliought  it  is  strange 
tliat  the  most  cxcitinii  part  of  photography  should 
create   an  undue  excitement  among  its  practic- 
tionera? 

In  spraking  of  the  introduction  of  life  size  pho- 
tograplis  we  cannot  avoid  calling  attention  to 
th(!  wonderful  change  it  has  ed'ected  in  the  world 
of  art.  Wliat  a  giant  it  has  created  out  of  a 
Lilliputian  'I    To  what  a  host  it  has  given  employ- 


ment? How  many  have  made  fortunes  by  it? 
And  yet  how  little  do  the  public  know  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  so  much  happiness,  so  much 
delight.  His  name  is  never  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  that  great  advancement,  and  while 
others  are  reaping  their  thousands  from  the  re- 
sults <<f  his  braius,  he  is  obliged,  not  only  to  ask, 
almost  in  vain,  for  their  patronage,  but  to  work 
eighteen  out  of  every  tweuty-four  hours,  for  a 
precarious  living;  even  ungratefully  turned  from, 
by  those  to  whom  he  has  been  the  most  assistance 
in  accumulating  fortunes ;  but  such  is  life,  and 
nil  dcsperanduni  is  his  motto. 

Our  number  for  this  month  is  replete  with 
good  things  ;  but  it  compares  not  with  what  we 
shall  do  if  our  exertions  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment we  have  a  right  to  expect.  We  give  our 
readers,  besides  copious  extracts  from  foreign 
Journals,  the  most  complete  and  accurate  report 
of  the  February  proceedings  of  the  Amekicajx 
Photographical  Socfett;  more  complete  and 
accurate  than  any  other  Journal  can  give  ;  full 
proceedings  of  the  "  Cutting  Patent"  meetings, 
and  several  valuable  original  communications. 
Each  number  of  our  present  series  contains  and 
will  contain  one  third  more  than  any  former 
series ;  it  is  printed  in  better  style  and  on  better 
paper,  and  yet  without  extra,  charge.  We  ask 
photographers  to  compare  it  with  all  other  Pho- 
tographic Journals  both  in  quality  and  price,  and 
we  shall  not  suffer  in  their  judgment.  We  hope  our 
friends  will  exert  themselves  in  our  favor,  and 
add  to  our  subscription  list.  We  are  Indebted  to 
J.  F.  Grossklaus  for  one  7iew  subscriber,  and  to 
B.  French  for  two,  and  we  tender  our  thanks  to 
those  who  have  promptly  responded  to  our  call. 

0.  J.  Wallis — Our  old  friend  and  correspond- 
ent has  associated  his  brother  with  him  and  open- 
ed a  splendid  photographic  gallery  on  Lake  street, 
Chicago,  111.  We  know  Mr.  Wallis  to  be  a  fine 
photographer  as  well  as  a  scientificially  educated 
man  and  artist,  and  his  success  is  fully  indicated 
by  his  having  taken  the  silver  medal  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  Fair,  held  in  Chicago  in  September 
last.  In  Mr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Hesler,  Chicago, 
has  two  of  the  very  best  photographic  artists' in 
America — or  any  where  else. 

Silas  Seluck. — The  orthoscopic  lenses  will 
take  portraits ;  but  require  more  time  tljan  the 
regular  portrait  lenses.  While  at  Mr.  Paris'  and 
with  us  Mr.  O.  J.  Wallis  made  the  following  ex- 
periment : — He  took  two  pictures  from  a  bas-re- 
lief by  Thorwaldseu,  "  the  one  made  with  Harri- 
son's orthoscopic  camera,  |in.  diaphragm  between 
the  lenses ;  the  other  with  Plarrison's  portrait 
camera,  and  one  inch  diaphragm.  Prom  the  cen- 
tre of  each  picture  he  drew  a  scries  of  circles  and 
squares  of  the  same  ratio  size  for  each  impression, 
from  which  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
impression  made  with  the  portrait  camera  enlarg- 
ed in  regular  proportion  for  every  inch  distance 
from  the  centre.  13y  actual  measurement  he  found 
the  enlargement  to  amount  to  gin.  for  the  first 
seven  inches,  and  he  believes  this  to  be  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  distortion  which  can  be  reached 
with  a  portrait  camera." 

F.  F. — I'ou  ask  us  to  point  out  the  faults  only  I 
of  the  photograph  scut,  and  the  only  thing  we 
can  complain  of  is,  that  the  background  is  too 
dark  for  the  figure,  producing  a  flatness  of  the 
image,  which  \\'ith  a  lighter  background  would 
1)0  finely  rounded.  The  head  is  very  fine.  Print 
that  negative  fried  F.  by  sul^dued  light  and  the 
result  will  be  still  better.  You  should  also  have 
two  backgrounds — one  for  dark  drapery  and  one 
for  light. 

B.  M.  Backexridge.— We  are  sorry  to  hear  that 
this  esteemed  correspondent  has  been  ill — not  only 
Ijecause  we  feel  assured  our  readers  have  lost  hj 
it,  but  on  his  own  account,  for  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  most  irksome  part  of  it  was  the  depriva- 
tion he  experienced  of  the  pursuit  of  his  experi- 
ments. Our  readers  will  read  with  interest  his 
two  commuuieatious  in  the  i)resent  number. 

C.  F.  B.— We  are  improving  .our  facilites  for 
enlarging  photographs  to  any  size,  and  for  copy- 
ing photographic  i)nnling,  as  practical  experience 
suggests,  and  we  can  now  do  the  work  with  more 
proiuptuoss  and  cheaper  than  any  other  house  in 
New  York. — We,  however,  confine  the  enlarg- 
ing and  copying  branch  of  our  business  to  artists, 


in  no  way  interfering  with  the  legitmate  portrait 
photographer.  Our  Institute  is  established  prin- 
cipally lor  the  lienefit  of  photographers,  and  in 
portraiture  we  have  no  communication  with  the 
public  at  large.  Ambrotypists,  Daguerreotypists, 
and  Photographers  have  long  felt  the  want  of 
an  establishment  where  they  could  have  their 
copying  'and  enlarging  executed  without  the 
chances  of  losing  theii'  customers,  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  those  to  whom  this  class  of  work  has 
been  sent,  a  circumstance  which,  we  regret  to  say, 
has  heretofore  often  occured.  When  desired  we 
can  have  the  copies,  or  enlarged  prints  re-touched 
or  painted  at  prices  to  suit  our  correspondent. 

H.  M.— Alcohol  added  to  the  collodion  taking 
care  not  to  get  too  much— will  undoubtly  correct 
the  evil.  The  best  iutensifier  for  negatives  is  a 
thirty  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Under- 
develop,  clear  up  in  hypo— wash,  and  [then  pour 
on  and  off  the  silver  solution,  suffering  it  to  re- 
main each  time  four  or  five  minutes,  until  the  de- 
sired opacity  is  produced.  The  graduations  of 
light  and  shade  are  much  better  preserved  in  this 
way  than  by  any  other  intensifyer,  while  in  every 
other  resijcct  the  negative  is  equally  good  .  .  . 
For  ordinary  purposes  of  enlarging  the  megas- 
copic camera  will  do  ;  but  for  the  production  of 
fine  round,  sharp,  clear  plain  pictures  it  will  not 
compare  with  Woodward's  Solar  camera.  Bro- 
ther Seely  will  be  "  down  upon  us"  for  this  opin- 
ion ;  but  it  is  our  candid  opinion  and  we  do  nO't 
think  it  a  Bunsby  either. 

H.  S.  B. — We  do  not  give  our  columns  for  the 
"hmefit  of  such  humbugs  ;  "  but  merely  record  all 
such  matters  as  facts  in  history,  for  future  refer- 
ence. Friend  or  foe  will  always  receive  such  at- 
tention at  our  hands  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  we 
leave  (he  result  with  their  own  consciences. 

S.  B. — Our  second  edition  of  (he  Dictionary  of 
the  Photographic  Art  will  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  subscription  list  will  warrant  the  expense. 
It  is  our  intention  to  make  this  volume  a  most 
complete  book  of  reference  as  well  as  for  practice. 

B.  Frexcu— We  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  subscribers  to  the  advertisement  of  this  gen- 
tleman. The  "Jamin  lenses"— for  which  he  is 
agent  for  the  United  States— have  attained  a 
high  reputation  in  Europe,  and  are  fast  taking 
ground  in  this  country— many  of  the  first  pho- 
tographers in  Boston  and  elsewhere  having  re- 
commended them. 

E.  OsBORXE. — The  January  number  of  the  pre- 
sent year  was  mailed  to  your  former  address,  as 
we  were  not  informed  of  your  change  of  residence. 
As  we  can  no  longer  duplicate  numbers,  jdease 
send  for  it.  The  postmaster  will  undoubtly  re- 
mail  it  to  you. 

B.  P.  P. — You  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of 
our  advertised  prints  of  the  same  size  as  Eoano;e- 
line.  We  shall  send  copies  as  fast  as  we  can 
print  them,  taking  our  subscribers  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  entered  in  our  sub.scription  book, 
commencing  with  the  state  of  Maine.  It  is  to  S5 
suliscribers  only  we  can  send  them. 

C.  A. — The  price  of  Night  and  Morning  is  S1.50- 
each— the  printer  having  neglected  to  insert  the 
word  "  e«c/j."    They  are  very  cheap  at  that  price. 

A.  Bisbee. — The  best  photographic  paper  we 
liave  been  aide  to  get,  we  have  bought  of  Holmes, 
Booth  and  Haydeu.  That  tinged  with  blue  is  not 
the  best.  Some  of  it  is  so- highly  charged  with 
ultramarine  that  it  is  impossible  to  print  well  on 
it.  We  thank  you  for  the  negatives  sent.  We 
should  havereplied  to  yourletter  last  month  but 
overlooked  it  ia  consequence  of  placing  it  in  the 
WTong  file. 

G.  H. — Y''es  ;  we  were  the  first  to  print  in  colors 
by  the  so  called  "  Curlion  proce.ss."  We  made 
several  prints  in  uml)cr,  Vermillion,  scienna,  P. 
blue,  neutral  tint  and  other  colors  three  months 
before  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Pouncy.  The 
English  patent  was  issued  sis  mouths  after  we 
announced  the  results  of  our  experiments  in  this 
Journal. 

H.  K.  Avertll. — We  should  have  stated  that 
"  Evfi7igeline-'  would  bo  sent  to  those  who  sub- 
scriljcdYorJtlie  Illustrated  edition  previous  to  May 
next.  It  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  we  could  no't  ' 
give  a  years  subscription  and  a  print  worth  $l.r)0 
for  two  dollars.  It  was  an  oversight  on  our  part,  < 
and  we  take  the  earliest  moment  to  rectii'y  it.  < 
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PnOTOGRAPIlY  UPON  MICA. 


HOTOGRAPHY  upon  Mica  is  a 
subject  likely  to  assume  much 
'l)ractical     importance    Irora 
the  iutroduction  of  tlie  Paa- 
oramic  Lens  and  Camera. 
TVe  have  lateley  been  experiment- 
ing with  Mica,  in  order  to  ascertain 
exactly  its  strong  and  weak  points. 
The  sheets  used  measured  7JX5J  ins. 

One  of  them  was  well  washed  in  water,  and 
■while  wet  laid  upon  a  clean  glass  plate  rather 
larger  than  itself,  and  pressed  into  contact,  by 
which  it  was  made  to  adhere  tightly  to  the  glass. 

The  wet  surface  was  then  dried  with  a  cloth, 
polished  with  a  leather,  and  lightly  brushed  with 
a  large   camel-hair  brush,  to  remove  dust,  &c. 

The  plate  was  then  collodionized,  excited,  de- 
veloped, and  fixed  in  the  usual  way  for  negatives. 

The  plan  answered  perfectly  ;  a  good  negative 
was  obtained,— free  from  fog,— sharp,— dense, — 
and  as  transparent  as  a  glass  negative.  While 
still  wet  we  observed  that  the  film  might  be  rub- 
bed gently  with  the  finger  without  injuring  it,— 
and  when  dry  it  adhered  so  tightly  to  the  Mica 
that  it  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  varnish  it ; 
but  after  a  little  hard  rubbing  with  a  cloth  a  num- 
ber of  transparent  spots  and  fine  lines  were  pro- 
duced in  the  dense  black  of  the  sky.  In  order  to 
clean  a  sheet  of  Mica  for  a  second  experiment 
we  rubbed  the  film  with  the  corner  of  a  cloth  dip- 
ped in  a  solution  of  cyanide,  and  this  removed  tJie 
image  and  film  very  easily.  The  same  treatment 
also  removed  stains  upon  the  back,  near  the 
edge,  where  the  Mica  had  not  perfectly  adhered 
to  the  glass  and  allowed  the  developer  to  run 
underneath. 

By  repeating  a  number  of  experiments  of  this 
kind  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Mica 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  photography.  But 
it  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  merits. 

The  advantages  are  as  follow: — 

Mica  is  thin,  light,  transparent,  and  flexible, — 
not  fragile  like  glass, — and  20  or  30  sheets  can 
be  packed  in  the  same  space  as  a  single  sheet  of 
glass.  These  qualities  render  it  valuable  to  the 
photographic  tourist  as  a  vehicle  for  colodion 
pictures  :  because  the  weight  and  fragility  of 
glass  are  formidable  objections. 

A  negative  upon  Mica  can  be  laid  either  with 
the  film  or  the  back  upon  the  sensitive  paper  or 
glass  used  in  printing,  and  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  sharpness  of  the  print  will  be  perceiv- 
ed.   This  circumstance  is  useful  in   two  ways. 

First,  because  in  printing  subjects  for  the  Re- 
flecting Stereoscope  it  is  necessary  either  to  print 
with  the  back  of  the  negative  upon  the  sensitive 
paper,  or  to  take  the  negative  with  the  film  next 
to  the  back  shutter  of  the  dark  slide, — so  that  a 
glass  negative  will  not  answer  both  purposes,  as 
a  Mica  negative  will.  Secondly,  because  in  tak- 
ing panoramic  negatives  it  may  be  found  in  cer- 
tain cases  more  convenient  to  bend  the  excited 
sheet  of  Mica  round  the  convex  side  of  the  cylin- 
drical sheet  of  glass  in  the  camera,  with  the  film 
outwards,  than  to  bend  it  round  the  concave  side 
of  the  glass  with  the  film  inwards  ;  and  either 
plan  may  be  adopted  with  a  sheet  of  Mica,  accord- 
ing to  convenience. 
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It  seems  probable  also  that  Mica  may  be  found 
well  adapted  for  the  dry  process,  from  the  tena- 
city with  which  the  dry  film  adheres  to  it.  Ex- 
cited sheets  of  dry  collodionized  Mica  might  be 
packed  one  upon  the  other  without  injury  to  the 
film, — at  least  we  fancy  so,— but  at  present  are 
not  perfectly  sure  of  this. 

Such  are  the  chief  advantages  of  Mica.  Its 
disadvantages  are  that  it  abounds  with  minute 
scratches,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  may  in- 
terfere with  the  production  of  first-rate  photo- 
graphs of  small  size  to  be  viewed  under  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  stereoscopic  lenses  of  short 
focus  remains  yet  to  be  determined. 

On  the  whole  Mica  seems  to  hold  an  inter- 
mediate rank  between  glass  and  paper.  If  it 
were  possible  to  manufacture  out  of  the  soluble 
silicates  an  artificial  substance  possessing  the 
transparency  and  other  mechanical  properties  of 
Mica,  but  free  from  the  minute  scratches,  such  a 
substance  would  be  invaluable  to  the  photographic 
tourist.  Sheet  gelatine,  even  if  it  would  answer 
for  negatives,  which  we  believe  it  will  not,  is 
quite  as  full  of  defects  as  Mica. 

We  have  made  enquiries  concerning  the  size 
and  cost  of  sheets  of  Mica  for  the  Panoramic 
Camera.  The  following  are  about  the  prices  at 
which  it  can  be  obtained  : — 

4-ins.-(-2-ins.        4d.  per  sheet. 
6-ins.-)-3  "  8d.  " 

9-ins.+3  "     Is.  6d.  " 

12-ins.-f  4  "     4s.  " 

15-ins.-j-5|"     5s.  6d.  " 

Out  of  acwt.  of  Mica  we  are  imformed  that 
there  would  only  be  a  few  sheets  of  the  larger 
sizes  above  quoted.  A  sheet  of  curved  glass, 
of  patent  plate,  15-J-5 5,  would  perhaps  cost  3s. 
6d.  or  4s.;  and  as  curved  glasses  of  this  form 
would  be  liable  to  be  broken  in  cleaning,  &c.. 
Mica  would  no  doubt  be  found  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  ;  and  certainly  more  convenient. 

A  sheet  of  Mica  can  be  used  any  number  of 
times,  if  it  is  not  scratched  or  cracked  in  the 
cleaning,  which  would  not  happen  with  ordinary 
care.  It  should  be  cleaned  with  solution  of  cy- 
anide alone,  (no  tripoli),  and  then  well  washed 
with  water,  and  laid  while  still  wet  upon  the 
glass  plate. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  JVotes. 

Sir, — Allow  me  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
your  remarks  ou  my  letter,  at  p.  263.  I  was  glad 
to  find  you  admit  that  my  suggestions  are  quite 
correct,  and  that  the  process  I  recommend  will 
do  all  that  I  stated,  and  yield  a  dense  picture 
which  is  easily  intensified.  This  is  ail  I  wanted 
to  know.  I  do  not  question  that  your  process  is 
the  more  rapid  one,  and  at  the  outset  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  seemed  to  me  of  value  when 
the  object  in  view  was  to  obtain  a  positive  picture 
only,  under  conditions  necessitating  the  most 
rapid  possible  exposure.  But  in  what  is  termed 
"  Instantaneous  Photography, "  I  am  quite 
content  if  I  can  get  a  picture  with  one  sec- 
ond's exposure,  and  leave  those  who  boast  of 
doing  the  thing  in  one-tenth  of  that  time,  to  all 
the    triumph    they    may  claim    to.      Processes 


must  be  judged  of  by  their  results,  and  although  ; 
one  process  may  be  five  times  as  sensitive  as  ano- 
ther, yet  if  it  yields  "  weak  pictures,  which  are 
unfortunately  difficult  to  intensify,"  I  sliould  un- 
hesitatingly prefer  the  slower  but  surer  method. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  what  you  gain  in 
rapidity  you  lose  in  intensity,  and  that  pictures 
taken  in  much  less  than  a  second  have  very  little 
value  either  as  positives  or  negatives.  Photogra- 
phers should  always  bear  in  mind  that  tlie  great 
object  is  to  obtain  good  pictures,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  time  occupied  in  their  execution,  and 
that  as  a  general  rule,  first-rate  negatives  cannot 
be  got  without  long  exposures. 

I  was  rather  amused  at  your  inference  that  I 
had  not  given  serious  attention  to  your  former 
article  on  the  instantaneous  process.  Will  you 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  frequently 
read  it  over  and  over  again  with  great  attention, 
and  even  copied  it  into  my  copying  memorandum 
book  ?  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  proportions 
you  adopt  in  your  iodizing  solution,  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  a  saturated  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  contained  more  bromide 
than  you  now  state  it  does.  It  seems  then  that 
you  use  about  half-a-grain  of  bromide  to  li-grs. 
of  iodide  in  each  ounce  of  instantaneous  collo- 
dion. With  all  deference  to  your  better  judg- 
ment, these  proportions  are  not  the  best  for  a  pos- 
itive iodizer,  especially  when  the  object  is  to  con- 
vert the  positive  into  a  negative;  Notwithstand- 
ing your  objections  to  cadmium,  it  cannot  in  my 
opinion  be  safely  omitted  in  collodion /or  instan- 
taneous  work.  I  would]  therefore  recommend 
the  trial  of  2-^--grs.  cadmium,  2^-grs.  of  potassium, 
and  1  graia  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  each 
ounce  of  the  instaneous  collodion.  One  grain  of 
bromide  is  not  too  much  for  positives„and  the 
iodide  will  not  be  in  excess,  as  the  collodion  con- 
tains 6  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce. 

It  seems  to  me  very  injudictous  to  employ  one 
and  the  same  salt — such  as  potassium — for  iodiz- 
ing positive  and  negative  collodion.  Each  iodiz- 
er has  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  the  art  of 
iodizing  consists  in  blending  them  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  required  effect.  If,  however,  we  consult 
any  writer  on  the  subject,  we  find  formulaj  for  a 
potassium  iodizer,  or  for  a  cadmium  or  ammoni- 
um iodizer,  raising  the  inference  that  they  must 
not  be  mixed,  but  used  separately.  Hardwich 
(lase  edition,  p.  210),  has  made  one  exception  to 
this  rule  in  giving  the  formula  for  a  positive  sen- 
sitizer, which  he  says  should  consist  of  IJ-grs.  io- 
dide ammonium,  2  of  cadmium,  and  1  of  bromide 
ammonium  to  each  ounce.  My  formula  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  contains  more  iodide,  and  is  better 
adapted  for  out-door  work.  The  art  of  iodizing 
negative  collodion  was  for  several  years  a  secret 
known  only  to  a  few  professional  portraitists, 
who  produced  effects  by  ils  use  that  others  vain- 
ly strove  to  imitate.  Although  I  believe  it  is  no 
secret  now,  it  might  as  well  have  remained  undi- 
vulged,  seeing  that  the  manufacturers  of  collodi- 
on stick  to  the  old  forms,  and  amateurs  generally 
purchase  their  iodizing  solutions  without  know- 
ing or  enquiring  of  what  they  consist.  The  rule 
was  given  in  my  former  letter,  and  ever  since  I 
became  acquainted  with  it,  I  have  used  it  with 
the  happiest  results.  For  general  purposes,  the 
following  proportions  are  the  best  I  know  of : — 
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lodde  of  Cadmium 2J-grs. ' 

Iodide  of  calcium   1     ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium 1    „      I  To  each  onnce 

Iodide  of  potassium   1    „      '    of  collodion. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and 
ammonium  ^    „ 

It  must  be  remarked  ttiat  if  the  bromide  be 
omitted,  the  iodide  must  be  reduced  by  half-a- 
grain,  or  with  most  collodions,  it  will  pi  obably 
be  in  excess.  A  full  bodied  negative  collodion 
with  six  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce,  should 
always  contain  5  grains  of  iodide.  If  then  you 
add  bromide,  you  must  also  add  a  1  ke  amount  of 
iodide,  over  and  above  the  5  grains  to  the  ounce. 
In  this  rule  resides  the  art  of  bromo-iodizing  7iega- 
tive  collodion,  and  altho'  it  is  known  to  and  acted 
on  by  most  of  the  first-rate  operators,  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  yet  been  made  public.  I 
should  state  that  half-a-grain  of  bromide  to  the 
ounce  is  the  rule  for  negative  collodion,  both  for 
portraiture  and  landscapes  and  that  it  is  not  ad- 
visible  to  exceed  that  quantity.  The  addition  of 
bromide,  however,  necessitates  a  somewhat  longer 
exposure,  especially  with  a  pyro-gallic  developer, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  used  with  a  collodion 
intended  to  produce  direct  negatives  by  the  in- 
stantaneous process. 

I  have  only  space  for  an  observation  with  re- 
spect to  the  nitrate  bath,  as  one  would  suppose 
from  your  remarks  that  I  objected  to  nitric  acid, 
whereas  it  was  only  to  its  excess  in  the  bath 
that  1  alluded.  I  do  not  approve  of  putting 
acetic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  ammonia,  ether, 
alcohol,  or  any  other  damaging  substance 
into  the  bath.  I  affirm  that  all  or  any  of  these 
spoil  the  bath,  and  that  the  only  way  to  make  a 
bath  properly  is  to  dissolve  pure  nitrate  of  silver 
in  distilled  water,  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  40 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  It  may  then  be 
saturated  with  iodide  by  leaving  a  collodion 
plate  in  it  for  10  or  12  hours,  and  your  bath  is 
ready  for  use.  Should  it  be  found,  on  taking  a 
picture,  that  the  bath  is  too  acid,  neutralize  it 
with  oxide  of  silver,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Thomas  (Photographic  Journal,  Vol.  5,  pp.  8, 
43),  then  filter,  and  finally  add  to  the  pint  of  bath 
5  minims  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  containing  one  per 
cent,  of  the  acid,  which  must  be  of  S.G.  1-50.  Mr. 
Thomas's  paper  of  instructions  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication, and  those  who  act  on  them  will  never 
have  to  complain  of  their  getting  out  of  order, 
or  require  boiling,  or  sunning,  before  they  will 
work  properly.  Apologizing  for  writing  a  lon- 
ger letter  than  I  intended. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

"R." 
London,  November  3rd,  1859. 
P.S.— November  4,— In  a  contemporary  publi- 
cation, I  find  an  article  on  the  Positive  CoUodiau 
Process,  which  tends  to  confirm  what  I  have  sug- 
gested. The  writer  gives  a  formula  for  Positive 
Collodion,  which  is  to  contain  4'8  grains  pyroxy- 
line to  the  ounce,  and  he  iodizes  with  3-2  grains 
potassium,  to  which  he  adds  1-6  grains  bromide  of 
cadmium,  thus  using  nearly  twice  as  much  iodide 
and  three  times  as  much  bromide  as  you  employ 
for  a  collodion  holding  in  solution  considerably 
more  pyroxyline.  His  silver  bath  is  made  sim- 
ply by  dissolving  35  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  adding  one  drop  tincture  iodine.   On  this,  he 


rules  as  follows  : — "  A  too  acid  silver  bath  renders 
the  preparation  less  sensitive,  and  gives  a  film 
which  comes  off  and  tears  when  in  the  bath,  or 
during  developing,  fixing  and  washing.  The 
film,  sensitized  with  a  neutral  bath  is  very  sensi- 
tive, but  easily  solarized  or  veiled-  the  proof  hav- 
ing great  want  of  harmony.  The  silver  bath  is 
generally  rendered  acid  when  used  with  collodion 
prepared  with  cadmium,  it  may  be  neutralized 
with  newly-prepared  oxide  of  silver."  With  these 
remarks  I  quite  coincide,  and  the  only  point  I 
feel  doubtful  about  is  the  amount  of  bromide  pre- 
scribed for  the  collodion.  As  to  the  nitrate  bath 
I  know  that  one  of  the  most  experienced  photo- 
graphic chemists  in  London  lays  it  down  that 
there  should  be  no  difference  whatever  between 
the  bath  for  positives  and  that  for  negatives  ; 
that  on  no  account  should  acetic  acid  or  carbon- 
ate of  soda  be  used  for  any  purpose  connected 
with  the  nitrate  bath,  which  (as  in  reality  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  neutral  bath)  should  be 
faintly  acid  with  a  trace  of  nitric  aaid,  and  that 
when  positives  are  required,  add  free  iodine  to 
the  positive  collodion.  Mr.  Thomas  has  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  this  doctrine, — at  all  events,  so 
far  as  the  nitrate  bath  is  concerned,— and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  his  mode  of  using  oxide  of  silver 
is  rapidly  extending  among  photographers,  who 
will  ere  long,  I  hope,  see  the  absurdity  of  the 
methods  hitherto  employed,  and  recognize  the 
truth  that  the  nitrate  bath  in  its  normal  state, 
should  consist  of  nothing  but  nitrate  of  silver 
and  water. 

"R." 

— Our  reply  to  "  R  "  must  be  deferred  to  the 
next  number.  He  is  evidently  a  good  practical 
photographer,  and  we  are  happy  to  compare 
notes  with  him. 

A  second  is  too  long  an  exposure  for  waves, 
though  not  perhaps  for  some  kind  of  instantane- 
ous pictures.  But  the  chief  value  of  a  sensitive 
negative  process  does  not  consist  in  your  being 
able  to  take  out-of-door  pictures  in  less  than  a 
second.  With  a  sensitive  process  you  can  re- 
duce the  aperture  of  your  lens  for  any  kind  of 
work,  and  get  rid  of  optical  difliculties. 

In  the  process  which  we  described  as  instanta- 
neous, the  object  was  to  get  all  the  visible  details 
of  a  picture  in  the  shortest  possible  time, — it  be- 
ing a  separate  problem  how  to  intensify  such  a 
picture  into  a  good  negative. 

[Ed.  p.  N.] 


PnOTOGRAPHT  IN   NATURAL  COLORS. 

"  On  the  first  discovery  of  the  photographic 
art,  sanguine  hopes  were  universally  entertained 
that  the  picture  produced  in  the  camera  would 
be  easily  fixed  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  natural 
tints.  The  enthusiasts  were,  however,  doomed 
to  be  disappointed,  for  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
red,  yellow,  and  green  rays  of  light  were  the 
least  fitted  for  producing  the  photographic  image, 
and  photographers,  therefore,  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  browns,  and  reds,  and  neu- 
tral tints,  according  to  the  materials  they  cm- 
ployed,  without  any  reference  to  the  color  of  the 
objects  represented.  Some  few,  however,  still 
hoped  against  hope,  and  among  these  was  M.  E- 


Becquerel,  who,  after  studysng  this  subject  for 
twenty  years,  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  prisma- 
tic spectrum  in  its  natural  colors  and  in  very 
brilliant  tints.    In  order  to  produce  this,  M.  Bec- 
querel takes  a  wcl?-polished  silver  plate,  and  after 
covering  the  back  of  it  with  varnish  so  as  to 
leave  the  front  surface  alone  exposed,  he  attaches 
it  by  copper  hooks  to  the  positive  conductor  of  a 
voltaic  battery  of  one  or  two  cells  ;  to  the  nega- 
tive conductor  of  the  battery  is  attached  a  piece 
of  platinum.     The  plate  of  silver  and  the  plati- 
num are  then  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  eight 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  hydro-chloric  acid. 
The  electric  current  decomposes  the  acid,  and 
causes  a  deposit  of  chlorine  on  the  surface  of  the 
silver,  while  hydrogen  is  liberated  at  the  nega- 
tive pole.    The  chlorine  gas  unites  with  the  sil- 
ver,  and  forms  a  violet-tinted  coating,  which 
would  become  quite  black  if  the  operation  were 
continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time.    This  coat- 
ing is  tolerably  sensitive  to  light  when  very-  thin, 
and  in  that  condition  produces  the  natural  tints, 
although  these  are  very  weak.    By  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  the  tints  become  much 
brighter,  but  the  sensitiveness  diminishes.     In 
order  to  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  chlorine 
deposited  on  the  silver  plate,  M.  Becquerel  intro- 
duces into  the  voltaic  circuit  an  apparatus  for 
the  decomposition  of  water,  and  since  chemical 
decomposition  is  similar  in  quantity  for  each  cell 
of  a  battery,  by  measuring  the  amount  of  hydro- 
gen produced  by  this  decomposition,  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  liberated  on  the  surface  of  the  silver 
plate  is  easily  arrived  at.  An  idea  of  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  this  film  may  be  obtained  when  we 
learn  that  with  six  or  seven  cubic  centimetres  of 
chlorine  to  the  square  decimetre,  the  layer  of 
chloride   of  silver  is  only  one-thousandth  of  a 
millimetre  in  thickness,  equal  to  about  0-0004  of 
an  inch.    With  a  film  of  this  thickness  the  best 
results  are  obtained.     Before  exposure  to  the 
spectrum  the  surface  has  a  plain  wood  color,  but 
if  it  be  heated  to  between  160'  or  200*^  centigrade 
(300°  to  390"  Fahrenheit),  it  becomes  rose-color- 
ed on  cooling.    If,  however,  instead  of  raising 
the  plate   to  a  high  temperature,  it  be  closed 
within  a  copper   box  and  gently  warmed,   say 
from  90"  to  95''  Fahrenheit,  and  maintained  at 
this  heat  for  five  or  six  days,   or,  better  still 
placed  in  a  frame  covered  with  a  deep  red  glass, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  for  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  hour,  on  being  submitted  to  the  action 
of  tho  prismatic  spectrum,  the  natural  colors  ap- 
pear in  all  their  beauty,  and  the  green  and  yel- 
low tints,  which  previously  were  obtained  with 
difficulty,  are  now  bright   and  clearly  defined. 
Thus,  this  great  problem  of  photography  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  settlement,  and  we  may  still  hope  to 
see,  not  only  the  beautiful  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  we  now  obtain,  but  combined  there- 
with all  the  brilliancy  of  Nature's  coloring. — 
Literary  Gazette. 


Sn.VER  Ink. — Triturate  in  a  mortar  equal  parts 
of  silver  foil  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  until  re- 
duced to  a  flue  powder ;  then  wash  out  the  salt, 
and  mix  the  residue  with  a  mucilage  of  equal 
parts  of  gum  arable  and  water. 
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REGULAR  MEETING. — MARCH,  12TH. 


of  the  ligbt  to  which   it  has    been 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  Photographical  So- 
ciety, was  held  at  Cooper  Institute,  Monday,  eve- 
ning March  12.  the  President  John  W.  Drapir  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  reading  and  correcting  of  the  minutes, 
the  following  persons  were  duly  elected  as  mem- 
bers of  the  society;  C.  H.  Babcock  and  William 
Swinton. 

jMr.  Pell  then  read  the  following    paper 

ON    LIGHT. 

March  8,  1860. 
How  wonderfully  mysterious  and  delicate  is 
the  relation  which  the  feelings  and  appearance  of 
our  bodies  bear  to  the  ever  changing  light,  as  it 
passes  through  the  sky.  When  the  glorious  sun 
casts  forth  his  magnificent  rays,  our  blood  flows 
freely  through  our  veins,  and  our  spirits  at  once 
become  buoyant  and  elastic.  When  dark  and 
tempestuous  clouds  pass  between  us  and  the  sun, 
dull  aud  gloomy  thoughts  possess  us,  the  energy 
of  our  body  relaxes,  and  our  digestion  is  re- 
tarded. 

Light  performs  an  important  part  in  the 
vegetable  economy  of  nature  also  ;  the  beauti- 
ful hue  of  flowers,  and  green  color  of  plantsr 
depend  mainly  on  its  influence.  It  likewise  de- 
velopes  the  forms  of  many  of  the  lower  classes  of 
animals,  and  there  are  other  powers  resident  in 
light,  that  the  present  generation  of  man  will  not 
be  able  to  form  any  adequate  notion  of. 

Light  consists  of  particles,  which  when  emitted 
from  the  sun,  travel  in  straight  lines  at  the  rate 
of  11,700,000  miles  per  hour.  Those  particles 
differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  intensity. 
Those  whose  inertia  is  the  greatest,  produce  on 
the  retina  the  sensation  of  red,  those  of  the  least, 
violet,  and  those  in  which  the  insertia  is  interme- 
diate, the  intermediate  colors. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are  possessed  of  three  per- 
fectly distinct  powers.  Those  of  effecting  chemical 
combinations,  treating  and  illuminating  And  i 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  its  intensity  is  by  far  the 
greatest  in  the  violet  ray,  where  the  heating  pow- 
er is  exceedingly  small,  and  least  in  the  red  ray  I 
where  the  heating  power  is  by  far  the  greatest. 

The  rays  which  produce  color  and  light,  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  those  which  produce  heat, 
notwithstanding  they  invariably  accompany  each 
other.  There  is  a  great  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  rays  emitted  from  the  sun,  and  those 
proceeding  from  fire.  The  rays  and  heat  from 
the  former  will  pass  directly  through  glass, 
whereas  those  from  the  fire,  light  only,  and  not 
the  heat  passes  through.  Many  bodies  on  expo- 
sure to  the  sun's  light,  absorb  it,  and  emit  it  at 
once,  if  removed  to  a  dark  place. 

Expose  a  diamond  for  a  short  time,  remove  it 
to  a  dark  room,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
flashes  of  latent  light  given  off  by  it.  Nearly  all 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  when  perfectly 
dry,  are  possessed  of  this  property  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  once  purchased  in  Bologna  a  stone, 
probably  a  species  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
which  possessed  this  property  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  If  exposed  in  tubes  of  different  colored 
glass,  and  placed  in  the   dark,  it  will  only  emit 


the    color 
exposed. 

The  influence  of  light  in  maturing  fruit  is  very 
great.  Fruits  which  when  perfectly  ripe  are  sac- 
charine are  before  that  period  arrives,  acid;  that  is 
to  say,then  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  combined  with 
an  excess  of  oxygen.  Light  being  favorable  to 
the  evolution  of  oxygen,  immediately  converts 
the  vegetable  acid  into  sugar,  and  in  this  manner 
provides  a  proper  food  for  the  embryo  in  the 
seed.  When  the  tender  rudiment  of  the  seeds  of 
cereal  grains  are  enveloped  in  a  juice  moderately 
saccharine,  the  influence  of  the  sun's  light  be- 
comes essential  to  its  perfection. 

Man  requires  the  light  of  the  sun  to  deepen  the 
color  of  his  skin,  aud  if  we  were  to  go  partially 
clothed,  our  forms  would  be  mucd  more  perfect 
than  they  are,  and  deformed  persons  would  rarely 
be  met  with  among  us.  In  hot  climates  where 
the  people  are  exposed  to  heat  and  light,  deform- 
ed men  are  exceedingly  rare.  If  the  eggs  of  birds 
were  not  occasionally  exposed  to  the  light,  they 
would  not  hatch. 

The  action  of  light  on  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
wonderful,  and  it  occurs  with  grr-at  rapidity. 
This  substance,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  dark; 
even  though  it  be  subjected  to  heat,  remains  en- 
tirely colorless  ;  but  when  the  sun's  rays,  or  even 
diffused  daylight  is  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  it,  it  rapidly  turns  black.  This  effect  is  most 
intense  when  produced  by  the  chemical  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  which  do  not  impart  beat  or  light. 
Their  greatest  power  is  exerted  beyond  the  violet 
portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  the  prop- 
erty diminishes  gradually  as  it  approaches  the 
green  rays,  and  beyond  this  it  is  wanting.  The 
chemical  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  the 
violet,  and  in  consequence  are  diffused  through 
blue,  violet  and  indigo  ray. 

If  air,  which  has  been  heated  up  to  900  degree 
Fahrenheit,  and  which  in  itself  is  perfectly  ob. 
scure  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  earth, it  will  inime 
diately  communicate  to  it  the  power  of  radiating 
light.  At  an  elevation  of  temperature,  about  800 
feet,  all  solid  bodies  commence  to  give  out  light. 
The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  takes 
place  more  decidedly  in  plants  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  refrangible  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum, than  of  those  which  possessed  superior 
illuminating  power. 

Light  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
pores  of  plants.  Sheltering  leaves  from  the  ac- 
tion of  light,  prevents  Ihem  changing  color  in  the 
fall,  and  they  will  fall  off  green. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  first  spring  of 
vitality  is  due  to  some  power  of  solar  origin,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  exerted  beneath  the  soil 
is  not  clear  to  us. 

Germination  of  seed  is  more  rapid  under  the 
influence  of  the  active  rays,  seperated  from  the 
luminous  ones,  than  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  combined  radiations,  or  in  the  dark.  There 
exists  an  influence  which  is  always  appreciated 
with  light,  and  has  the  property  of  accelerating 
the  process  by  which  the  embryo  swells,  bursts 
through  its  integuments,  sends  its  radicle  into  the 
soil,  and  shoots  its  cotyledons  upwards  toward 
the  light.  The  condition  of  the  seed  in  this  process 
is  pretty  well  understood.  It  is  a  body  highly 
carbonized,  and  placed  in  a  position  by  which  its 
starch  is  changed    into    gum    and  saccharine 


matter  ;  then  a  large  absorption  of  oxygen  takes 
place,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed.  The  whole 
process  is  the  same  in  character,  photographically 
speaking,  as  the  blackening  of  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  holding  organic  matter  in  the  sun- 
shine. 


Plants  growing  in  the  shade  contain  more 
water  than  those  in  the  sunshine,  plainly  indica- 
ting that  the  deprivation  of  light  influences  their 
condition. 

The  formation  of  woody  fibre  is  dependent  on 
the  secretion  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  by  the  leaves,  and  decomp  sed  by  some 
unknown  functional  power  of  the  plant,  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  external  light.  Heat,  light 
and  chemical  action,  or  actinism,  are  common  to 
every  ray,  the  difference  being  only  proportioned, 
therefore  because  an  effect  is  produced  by  the 
yellow  ray,  we  are  not  sure  that  light  only  is  the 
agent,  it  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  combined 
influence  aud  other  principles. 

A  yellow  medium  does  not  certainly  imply  the 
use  of  a  yellow  light,  or  a  red  one  the  passage  of 
red  rays  only,  but  a  perfectly  regulated  yellow 
medium  will  give  the  most  light  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  actinism,  and  a  blue  one  the  largest 
amount  of  actinism  with  the  smallest  quantity  of 
of  light.  Better  results  can  be  obtained  under 
colored  media  upon  growing  plants,  than  with 
the  prismatic  spectrum. 

How  necessary  light  is  to  the  health  of  plants 
may  be  inferred  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  known  to  long  for  it.  Who  does  not 
know  how  intensely  the  sun-flower  watches  and 
follows  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  how  millions 
of  blossoms  droop  when  he  retires  behind  the 
western  horizon,  and  how  the  blanched  plant 
strives  to  attain  an  open  chink  through  which  the 
light  may  reach  it?  Place  a  potatoe  in  a  cellar 
15  feet  deep  and  leave  a  small  opening  where 
light  may  be  admitted  and  it  will  grow  to  the  light 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  warmth  of  the  sun  does  not  appear  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  specific  action  of  his  rays 
on  the  chemical  functions  of  the  leaf  of  a  plant, 
as  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hunt's  experiments.  He 
sow'ed  cress  seed,  and  exposed  different  portions 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  was  germinating  to 
the  action  of  the  red,  blue,  yellow  and  green  rays, 
which  were  transmitted  by  equal  thickness  of 
solutions  of  these  several  colors.  After  ten  days 
there  was  under  the  blue  fluid  a  crop  of  light 
green  cress.  The  crop  was  sparce  under  the 
green  fluid,  and  pale  yellow,  under  the  yellow  so- 
lution three  plants  appeared,  while  under  the  red 
several  came  up,  but  were  unhealthy  and  present- 
ed a  yellow  appearance.  The  chemical  principle 
of  the.  sun's  rays,  is  more  active  during  the  spring 
than  any  other  season  of  the  year.  As  summer 
advances  this  power  decreases,  and  in  autumn 
both  actinism  and  light  are  subdued. 

I  sowed  mignonette  seeds  under  orange  colored 
glass,  red  glass,  blue  glass  and  green  glass.  Those 
covered  by  orange  colored  glass  were  the  first  to 
germinate,  those  under  the  red  glass  germinated 
four  days  after  ;  those  under  the  yellow  five  days 
after  ;  those  under  the  blue  six  days,  those  under 
the  green  seven  days,  those  under  the  orange,  red 
and  yellow  grew,  quickly  but  soon  languished 
and  died,  then  those  under  the  green  followed  in 
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I    rapid  succession,  while  those  under  the  blue  be- 
came mature  plants. 

Plants  are  very  peculiar  iu  their  growth,  some 
appear  to  make  an  equal  and  uninterrupted  ad- 
vance toward  maturity  by  night,  and  day;  whereas 
others  seem  to  be  ofl'ended  to  a  certain  extent  by 
light,  and  increase  much  more  rapidly  iu  the 
night  season.  I  have  noticed  this  peculiarity  in 
the  flax  plant,  which  appears  to  shun  sunshine, 
and  enjoy  stormy  weather  and  mid-night  hours. 
The  position  of  the  sun  at  diflerent  periods  of  the 
year,  seems  to  have  great  effect  on  the  coloring 
of  flowers.  In  April  and  ^May,  white  predom- 
inates, in  June  yellow,  in  August  orange,  in  Sep- 
tember violet  and  blue,  in  October  indigo.  When 
the  sun's  rays  are  intensely  hot  and  scorching 
from  the  last  of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  all 
plants  decrease  their  flowering  propensities 
rapidly. 

A  few  plants  appear  to  be  independent  of  light 
and  the  sun's  rays,  and  actually  open  their  corolla 
at  night,  but  this  is  an  axception,  most  plants 
prepare  for  rest  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and  ac- 
tually sleep  through  the  long  hours  of  night, 
even  in  Arctic  regions  during  the  long  day,  all 
arctic  plants  sleep  at  regular  periods. 

In  1775  B.  C.  Meese  first  published  some  exper- 
iments on  the  influence  of  light  on  plants. 

In  1779  Priestley  gave  his  experiments  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  determined  the  problem  of 
vegetable  seperatio;i.  He  showed  that  carbonic 
acid  was  absorbed  by  the  plant,  and  decomposed 
under  the  influence  of  light. 

During  the  time  of  darkness  the  plant  known 
as  the  cacaliajicordes,  assimilates  oxygen,  and  in 
the  morning  it  is  as  acid  to  the  taste  as  sorrel,  by 
the  influence  of  the  morning  sun  it  loses  this 
oxygen,  and  at  ^noou  becomes  j^tasteless,  iu  the 
evening  bitter. 

The  yellow  ray  induces  more  powerfully  than 
others,  the  progress  of  plants  toward  the  light. 
Plants  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  carbon, 
vapor,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  con- 
solidated by  the  all  pervading  influence  of  the 
solar  ray. 

The  animal  kingdom  produces  carbonic  acid, 
vapor,  nitrogen,  and  in  combination  with  hydro- 
gen, ammonia. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  consumes  ammonia,  ni- 
trogen, vapor  and  carbonic   acid.    The  one  is 
eternally  pouring  into  the  air,  what  the  other  is 
constantly  drawing  from  it,  and  thus  the   equili- 
brum  of  the  elements  is  maintained. 
Light  prevents  the  generation  of  seeds. 
Actinism  quickens  germination. 
Light  acts  to  efiect  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  growing  plant. 

Actinism  and  light  are  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  Light  and 
actinism,  independent  of  the  calorific  rays,  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  reproductive  organs 
of  plants. 

The  reason  why  light  is  prejudicial  to  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air  is  necessary  appears  from  the 
following  observation. 

When  seeds  are  caused  to  germinate  in  a  limited 
portion  of  atmospheric  air,  the  bulk  of  the  air  un- 
dergoes no  perceptible  alteration,  but  if  examined 
it  will  bo  found,  that  its  oxyen  is  diminished,  and 
that    carbonic     acid   gas  has  taken    its   place. 


Showing  that  during  germination  seeds  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  give  off  carbonic  acid,  seeds  cannot 
possibly  sprout   unless  oxygen   is  within  their 
reach.    If  seeds  were  spread  on  top  of  the  ground, 
as  they  often  are  when  sown  broadcast,  the  usual 
practice  in  our  country,  they  give  ofl'  oxygen  in- 
stead of  carbonic  acid,  thus  reversing  the  natural 
process,  and  failing  to  grow.    It  being  necessary 
to  the  growth   of  the  young  germ  that  oxygen 
should  be  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  given  ofi", 
and  as  this  can   only  take  place  to  the  required 
extent  in  the  dark,  the  cause  of  the  prejudicial 
action  of  light  is  apparent,  and  the  necessity  of 
covering  the  seed  explained;  as  soon  as  it  rises 
above   the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  forms  its 
leaf,  the  plant  enters  upon  a  new  stage  of  exist- 
ence, and  requires  the  sunshine  to  enable  it  to 
absorb  carbonic  acid  gas.     It  is  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  that  plants  increase  most  rapidly  in  size.  All 
bodies  on  the  earth's  surface  radiate  or  throw  out 
rays  of  heat  in  straight  lines  as  have  been  before 
mentioned,  every  warmer  body  to  every  colder  ; 
and  the  center  surface  of  the  earth  is  continually 
sending  rays  upwards  through  the  atmosphere 
into  free  space.    On  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  is 
the  business  of  all  bodies  to  strive  for  au   equili- 
brum  of  heat  which  they  cannot  obtain  unless  the 
sun  shines,  when  the  earth  receives  more  heat 
than  it  gives  off.    At  night  when  the  sun  absents 
himself,  the  earth  cools  rapidly,  and  much  more 
so  on  clear  nights  than  cloudy.    The  air  is  filled 
with  moisture,  which  is  mixed  with  it  mechanic- 
ally according  to  the  different  degrees  of  temper- 
ature ;  when  entirely  dissolved  it  does  not  effect 
the  suns  light  in  the  slightest  degree;  when  how- 
ever the  temperature  decreases,  the  moisture  is 
immediately  precipitated,  and  at  once  forms  va- 
pours, which  obstruct  the  passage  of  light,  and 
the  blue  rays  are  those  that  suffer  the  greatest 
amount  of  loss,  the  yellow  rays  come   next  ;but 
the  red  rays  suffer  the  least,  consequently  the  sky 
often  presents  a  red  appearance,  and  particularly 
during  frost.    The  golden  hue  at  sunset  is  caused 
by  the  condense  vapours  first  obstructing  the  blue 
rays,  but  not  the   red  or  yellow,   which  pass 
through  and  produce  one  magnificent  golden  sun- 
set. 

The  skies  in  Italy  are  probably  the  finest  in  the 
world,  the  reason  is  that  the  atmosphere  is  dry, 
and  the  moisture  existing  in  it  is  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  solution. 

The  blue  is  known  to  be  the  coolest  color,  then 
in  succession  follows  the  green  which  is  warmer, 
the  yellow  the  orange,  and  the  red,  which  last  is 
the  warmest  of  all  colors.  Deep  crimson  being 
a  mixture  of  the  blue  and  red  is  neither  cold  or 
warm .  We  depend  upon  the  red  ray  to  moderate 
our  cold  winters,  accelerate  the  temperature  of 
our  climate  at  sunrise,  and  prevent  a  sudden  and 
rapid  fall  at  sunset.  The  blue,  yellow  and  red 
rays  compose  a  beam  of  daylight. 

The  leaf  of  a  plant  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  sunshine,  and  gives  oflf  an  equal  bulk  of  oxy- 


gen. The  light  of  the  .sun  is  favorable  to  the  in- 
crease of  size  of  plants  :  Their  growth  is  intim- 
ately connected  with  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  the  action  of  light  on  the  leaf 
immediately  decomposes,  after  it  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  I  think  it  decomposes  water  in  the 
leaves  likewise. 


When  the  leaves  of  a  plant  commence  to  decay 
from  accidental,  artificial  causes,  they  cease  to 
absorb  and  decompose  carbonic  acid, even  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays ;  but  they 
absorb  oxygen  gas  which  forms  new  compounds 
within  their  substance,  causing  the  beautiful 
green  color  of  their  leaves  to  disappear,  when 
they  turn  yellow,  die  and  drop  from  the  tree  to 
serve  new  purposes  in  nature's  economy. 

Decomposition  in  plants  does^ot  appear  to  re- 
quire the  agency  of  light,  because  it  takes  place 
during  the  sun's  absence. 

Plants  grow  in  dark  cellars,  and  though  they 
may  be  white  and  feeble,  their  bulk  increases 
rapidly,  therefore  they  certainly  possess  the  pow- 
er of  assimilating  food  without  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  trifolium  arvense  and  plantago  become 
perfectly  green  in  coal  mines  where  a  ray  of  light 
never  reaches  them.  Place  any  plant  in  a  dark 
cellar  and  mix  hydrogen  gas  with  the  air  contain- 
ed in  it,  and  it  will  assume  a  green  appearance. 
In  reference  to  the  growth  of  plants  it  is  a  very 
important  fact  that  during  the  shining  of  the  sun 
when  his  rays  beat  upon  the  earth,  it  acquires  a 
far  higher  temperature  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, often  amounting  from  120°  to  145°) 
when  the  air  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  will  be  72° 
only.  Thus  the  roots  are  supplied  with  the 
warmth  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  rapid 
growth. 

The  absence  of  light  has  a  wonderful  influence 
upon  the  effects  produced  by  food  in  increasing 
the  growth  of  animals.  Light  excites  attention, 
disturbs,  awakens  and  makes  an  animal  restless, 
which  diminishes  the  effect  of  food,  causes  a  nat- 
ural waste,  prevents  the  body  from  enlarging. 
If  you  would  fatten  an  animal  rapidly,  shut  him 
up  in  a  dark  room.  In  India  the  eyelids  of  all 
animals  intended  to  be  fatted  are  sewed  up, 
which  disposes  them  to  rest,  and  make  much  less 
food  necessary.  I  exposed  the  ova  of  fish  in  glass 
vessels  full  of  water,  admitting  light  and  others 
in  earthen  vesselsthrough  which  the  light  could 
not  pass.  Both  were  placed  under  the  surface  of 
a  running  stream.  The  former  produced  fish  but 
the  latter  did  uot.  I  placed  tad-poles  in  the  same 
condition  ;  the  former  produced  fi"ogs,  but  the 
latter  remained  tad-poles. 

Dr.  Draper  iu  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
1846,  shows  that  the  red  class  of  rays  do  not 
merely  protect  the  chemical  composition  from 
any  change,  but  that  after  the  sun's  rays  have 
produced  a  change  they  possess  the  power  of  again 
restoring  the  compound  to  its  original  condition. 
Vogil  exposed  fat,  carefully  protected  from  the 
influence  of  air  to  light  and  it  became  yellow  in 
a  short  time. 

Seebeck  in  1810,  made  important  observations 
on  the  influence  of  the  solar  radiations  and  the 
production  of  colors  on  the -chloride  of  silver. 
He  found  that  the  violet  rays  rendered  it  brown, 
the  blue  rays  produced  a  shade  of  blue,  the  yellow 
preserved  it  white,  and  the  red  rays  gave  a  red 
color  to  that  metallic  salt. 

Gay  Lussac  observed  that  when  chlorine  was 
mixed  with  hydrogen,  it  did  not  combine  in  the 
dark. 

About  this  time  Blackburn  put  forth  a  theory    , 

that  light  was  a  compound  of  coloric  and  oxygen     ( 

but  it  did  not  find  support .  ' 

Bcrard  discovered  that  the  chemical  intensity    < 
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was  greatest  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 
But  Ritter  and  WoUastoii  oliservcd  that  it  ex- 
tended a  little  beyond  that  extremity. 

Red,  yellow  and  blue  exist  at  every  point  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  The  same  colors  constitute 
white  light. 

By  absorbing  the  excess  of  any  color  at  any 
point  of  the  spectrum  above  what  is  necessary  to 
form  white  light,  we  may  cause  white  light  to  ap- 
pear at  that  point,  and  it  will  remain  white  after 
any  number  of  refractions,  and  can  be  decom- 
posed by  absorption  only. 

Light  is  white  and  colorless  until  it  comes  in 
contact  with  matter  ;  it  then  suffers  variable  de- 
grees of  decomposition,  by  reflection,  refraction, 
dispersion  aud  unequal  absorption 
is  color. 

•■  Rays  of  a  particular  color  occupy  particular 
divisions  of  the  spectrum,  red  the  lower  edge,  or 
the  least  refracted  position,  blue  the  other  extrem- 
ity, or  the  limits  of  the  greatest  refraction. 

Actinism  does  not  produce  any  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  light  or  heat. 

The  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  the 
power  of  developing  the  phenomena  of  polarity 
in  steel. 

Baumgartner  discovered  that  a  steel  wire,  pol- 
ished in  some  parts  and  oxided  in  others  became 
magnetic  when  exposed  to  the  white  light  of  the 
sun,  the  polished  part  becoming  the  north  pole. 
Zantedersche  found  that  an  armed  natural 
loadstone  had  its  power  nearly  doubled  in  24 
hours  by  exposure  to  the  strong  light  of  the  sun. 
It  has  always  been  supposed  that  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rays,  if  brought  to  bear  upon  a  fire  will 
much  diminish  the  combustion.  I  did  not  credit 
this,  and  to  prove  it  tried  the  following-  experi- 
ment. I  placed  12  sticks  of  light  wood  in  a  smoke 
house,  properly  ventilated  and  darkened,  and  12 
similar  sticks  outside  in  the  broad  sunshine,  and 
ignited  them  at  the  same  time.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, those  in  the  smoke  house  were  burned  to  a 
heap  of  ashes  before  those  outside  were  more 
than  three-quarters  consumed,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  flame  emitted  by  the  burning  pile  was  so 
much  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  that  it  was  scarce- 
ly distinguishable.  I  believe  that  the  only  light 
comparable  with  that  of  the  sun  is  the  electric 
light  invented  by  Volta,  which  is  not  effaced  by 
the  sun's  influence,  and  is  probably  equal  to  that 
of  5600  wax  candles,  placed  one  foot  from  any 
objec,  while  the  light  of  the  moon  is  not  more 
than  equal  to  one  candle  at  the  distance  of  10 
feet.  The  light  of  the  sun  only  requires  155  minu- 
tes to  reach  the  Georgian  Sidus,  the  most  remote 
planet  in  our  system ;  and  so  immense'  is  the 
space  between  us  and  the  nearest  fixed  star,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  would  require  five  and  a  frac- 
tion years  to  pass  through  it.  Sir  John  Herschel 
informs  us  that  there  are  stars  so  remote  from  our 
planet  that  light,  which  travels  with  the  velocity 
two  millions  of  miles  a  minute,  would  require 
millions  of  years  for  its  transit  from  those 
distant  worlds  to  ours. 

The  chemical  principle  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  much  more  active  to  light  and  heat  relatively 
,  during  March,  April  and  May,  than  at  any  other 
I  portion  of  the  year.  In  June,  July,  and  August, 
'f  this  power  becomes  diminished  while  in  Sep- 
*  tember,  October,  and  November,  actinism  and 
l  16 


light  are  much  subdued  as  they  are  not  so  neces- 
sary to  the  life  of  vegetation. 

If  the  sun's  light  falls  o.i  the  early  morning  of 
December  on  a  frozen  plant  it  withers,  droops, 
blackens  and  dies  ;  but  if  ic  grow  in  a  sliaded  lo- 
cation, where  the  light  of  the  sun  through  the 
medium  of  its  rays  cannot  reach  it  until  theeur- 
ounding  atmosphere  has  felt  its  etieets,  the  fro- 
zen tissue  will  thaw  gradually  and  be  cherished 
instead  of  being  killed. 

In  mid-summer  when  the  sun  shines  the  bright- 
est for  so  many  long  hours,  the  in.sensitive  per- 
spiration from  the  leaves  of  all  plants  is  the 
greatest,  because  at  that  season  large  quantities 
of  moisture  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  from  the 
The  result  earth  aud  transmitted  through  the  capillary  tubes 
of  the  plants  upwards  to  the  leaves,  where  it  un- 
dergoes a  series  of  chemical  changes  and  returns 
again  to  the  root,  in  which  a  resident  power  exists 
capable  of  directing  other  important  operations. 
There  are  numerous  mysteries  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  phenomenaof  vegetable  life  which 
mysterious  nature  never  has  and  never  will  reveal 
to  us.  But  as  the  glorious  sun  kindles  his  mag- 
nificent light  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hills,  we 
may  live  in  hope  that  the  deep  vallies  will  not  al- 
ways remain  obscure. 

It  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  light  really  is.  There  are  two  opinions 
prevailing  respecting  it.  One  that  it  consists  of 
rays  or  streams  of  exceedingly  minute  particles, 
sent  in  every  imaginable  direction  from  luminous 
bodies  ;  the  other,  that  there  are  no  particles  at 
all,  but  that  luminous  bodies  cause  vibrations  in 
an  etherial  fluid  that  entirely  fills  all  space. 
Either  of  these  theories  explains  the  phenomena 
oi  light. 

Mr.  TirxMAN  wished  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  It  was  remark- 
ed at  a  previous  meeting  that  thtre  was  no  econ- 
omy in  that  manner  of  producing  light  ;  but  a 
simple  experiment,  which  any  one  could  make, 
would  show  that  it  is  easier  to  communicate  force 
to  a  great  distance  and  with  greater  velocity  by 
means  of  vibration,  than  by  any  other  known 
means.  A  person  standing  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
five  miles  wide,  on  a  clear  cold  night  can  make 
his  voice  heard  across  it,  aud  yet  that  person 
cannot  blow  the  air  from  his  lungs  ten  feet.  In 
one  case  he  pioduces  motion  2640  times  further 
than  in  the  other.  So  that  so  far  as  regards  econ- 
omy of  power  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vibration 
theory  has  the  preference. 

In  relation  to  steel  being  made  permanently 
magnetic  by  means  of  violet  rays,  the  experi- 
ments of  Mrs.  Somerville  and  some  others  went 
to  prove  that  position,  but  later  experiments,  I 
believe,  have  shown  that  it  is  not  true. 

As  regards  the  point  of  temperature  at  which 
all  bodies  throw  off  light,  as  Dr.  Draper  has  made 
some  interesting  experiments  on  that  subject,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him  on  that  point. 

Dr.  Draper. — The  experiments  referred  to  were 
made  with  a  view  to  two  things — first,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  substances  begin  to  shine  at  the 
same  or  at  different  degrees  of  heat ;  and  second, 
if  at  the  same  degree,  what  that  degree  of  temper- 
ature is. 

By  incandescence  we  simply  mean  that  a  sub- 
stance  emits  light  or  shines  without  indicating 


burning  of  gas  or  of  coal,  which  indicate  combus-  ^ 
tion,  because  in  the  latter  cas'',lliere  is  a  chenii. 
cal  change  or  wasting  away  of  the  material.  But  if 
you  take  a  piece  of  metal  andpnt  it  in  the  fire  when 
a  certain  point  of  temperature  is  reached  it  be- 
gins to  shine — it  looks  red  or  yellow,  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat.  That  is  incandescence.  AH 
solid  substances,  and  a  great  many  liquid,  are 
knowu  to  show  that  effect. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  all  substances 
begin  to  shine  at  the  same  degree  of  heat,  I  took 
a  common  gun  barrel,  closed  the  vent  and  then 
put  into  the  barrel  a  number  of  different  solid 
substances — a  piece  of  brick,  of  platinum,  of  gold 
and  various  other  substances.  I  then  put  the 
gun  barrel  into  the  fire  and  looking  into  the 
muzzle  watched  the  effect,  to  see  whether  they 
all  became  luminous  at  the  same  time,  or  whether 
some  would  emit  light  at  an  earlier  period  than 
others.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was,  that 
they  all  commenced  to  shine  at  the  same  moment. 
The  moment  you  could  see  one  of  the  different 
substances  you  could  see  all.  And  I  noticed  also 
that  they  all  began  to  emit  red  light  at  the  same 
instant,  and  therefore  at  the  same  temperature. 
I  tried  a  great  many  different  substances  all  with 
the  same  result,  thus  establishing  the  general 
fact. 

Then  I  tried  to  extend  the  experiment  to  liquid 
substances,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  to  encount- 
er. Most  of  the  liquids  will  not  bear  exposure  to 
a  temperature  high  enough  for  the  test.  Water 
of  course  could  not  bear  it,  nor  oils  ;  and  so  with 
a  great  many  other  common  liquids.  But  by  tak- 
ing metals  which  would  melt  before  the  tempera- 
ture of  ignition  was  reached,  such  as  lead,  tin  and 
the  like,  and  which  therefore  in  the  melted  state 
were  perfect  liquid  substances,  I  found  upon  re- 
peating the  experiment  that  they  became  incan- 
descent at  precisely  the  same  degree  of  tempera- 
ture as  the  solid  bodies.  A  piece  of  porcelain 
china  ware  and  melted  lead  would  begin  to  shine 
at  the  same  instant.  A  great  many  trials  were 
made  with  such  liquid  substances  as  were  avail- 
able, and  the  general  result  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished, that  all  substances,  whether  solid  or  liquid 
begin  to  be  red  hot  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  second  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  what  that 
temperature  is.  Without  the  aid  of  a  drawing  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  convey  except  in 
a  V  ry  general  manner,  an  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  experiment  was  conducted  and  the  re- 
sult ascertained.  It  is  very  well  known  that  if 
you  pass  a  voltaic  current  through  a  wire  you 
can  make  that  wire  red  hot,  provided  the  electric 
force  is  sufficient.  So  I  took  a  piece  of  platinum 
wire  and  arranged  it  in  a  pyrometer — or  instru- 
ment for  measuring  degrees  of  heat,  with  a  sort 
of  lever  that  lengthens  or  shortens  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  heated  substance.  I  found 
that  the  platinum  began  to  shine  at  about  1000° 
Fah.  Therefore  the  1000  degrees  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  sort  of  fixed  point  of  incandescence  upon 
that  instrument. 

I  also  made  some  trials  to  ascertain  the  order 

of  color  of  the  light  emitted  during  the  incandes- 
cence. We  all  know  that  the  first  light  emitted 
is  red,  and  at  the  highest  tempereture  it  is  white, 
and  intermediate  in  the  yellow  light.      The  sub- 
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result  was  very  iuterostiiig.  At  about  1000°,  as 
I  have  stated,  red  light  appeared.  Then  as  the 
temperature  increased  there  appeared  in  regular 
succession,  according  to  the  the  degree  of  heat, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet — 
exactly  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
rainbow.  So  that  when  a  irubstance  is  at  the 
highest  possil)le  degree  of  heat  of  a  furnace,  it  is 
in  reality  emitting  the  seven  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, which,  by  admixture,  becomes  white  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Then  I  made  some  attempts  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  light  which  incandescent  substances 
yield  at  different  degrees.  I  found  with  no  little 
surprise  that  at  a  temperature  of  about  2000° 
there  was  about  forty  times  as  much  light  emit- 
ted as  at  1500°.  So  that  the  quantity  of  light  in- 
creases with  "wonderful  rapidity  as  temperature 
rises. 

Mr.  TiLT.MAN. — Allow  me  to  ask  if  the  incan- 
descence at  1000°  appeared  in  daylight  or  dark- 
ness. 

Dr. Draper. — In  a  perfectly  dark  room,  where 
the  ol)server  himself  had  been  for  some  little  time 
so  that  his  eyes  were  perfectly  sensitive  to  the 
feeblest  light.  When  you  just  begin  to  see  the 
light  emitted  from  the  heated  substance,  the  de- 
gree of  heat  indicated  is  about  1006°.  And  as  it 
is  supposed  by  many  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
people's  eyesight,  as  regards  the  capacity  to  see 
light,  or  their  senitiveness  to  light,  I  took  the 
pains  in  conducting  my  experiments  to  get  quite 
a  number  of  persons  to  witness  them — persons  of 
different  ages  from  youth  to  advanced  age — and 
found  that  each  one  of  them  could  see  the  light 
emitted  at  the  same  instant.  There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  [that  respect,  taking  ten  or  a  dozen  per- 
sons at  a  time. 

Mr.  Seelt. — Said  that  many  books  stated  thaj 
flame  derived  its  luminosity  in  virtue  of  solid 
m:\tter  burned.  Tbe  flame  of  gas,  for  instance, 
owed  its  light  only  to  the  carbou  which  was  heat- 
ed in  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  which  produced  a 
temperature  of  four  or  five  thousand  degrees 
when  burned  in  pure  oxygen.  Mr.  Seely  was 
understood  to  question  the  statement  of  the 
books,  and  to  say  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
speculation  whether  it  was  the  burning  of  the 
carbon  that  gave  tbe  light,  or  whether  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  chemical  union  of  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen. It  was  pretty  certain  that  gas  which 
contained  no  solid  matter  would  give  light.  On 
the  other  hand,  hydrogen  which  when  burned 
pure  gave  no  light,  would  give  light  when  burned 
with  carbon,  phosphorous  or  sulphur,  which 
seemed  to  favor  tbe  theory  that  it  was  the  solid 
matter  in  the  gas  which  gave  light. 

But  the  oliservation  which  he  rose  particularly 
to  make  was  that  a  stove  which  was  whitewashed 
in  spots,  would  become  incandescent  sooner 
where  the  iron  was  free  from  the  whitewash  than 
where  it  was  covered  with  it.  That  fact  he  had 
noticed  several  times,  but  now  for  the  first  time 
he  began  to  doubt  his  own  eyes.  The  first  impres- 
sion upon  looking  in  the  dark  at  a  red  hot  stove 
partially  whitewashed  is,  that  the  iron  is  brighter 
than  the  whitewashed  part.  In  the  light  of  course 
it  would  be  different. 

In  the  experiments  mentioned  by  the  president 
the  first  color  obtained  wiis  pure  red  ;  but  that 
he  apprehended  was  the  only  pure  color  that 


would  be  seen^that  there  would  appear  no  pure 
yellow  nor  pure  blue. 

A  Memher. — If  I  understood  the  president,  the 
experiments  were  made  by  looking  through  a 
prism. 

Mr.  Seely. — ^Yes  sir,  and  the  prism  showed 
that  the  subsequent  colors  were  gradually  added  ; 
but  I  apprehend  there  was  no  pure  color  exhibit- 
ed but  red. 

Mk.  Tillman. — I  wish  to  ask  the  president  at 
what  degree  incandesence  appears  in  clear  day- 
light. I  consider  the  experiment  as  one  of  the 
niofst  important  in  modern  times,  but  as  we  can- 
not always  in  the  dark  find  out  the  temperature 
it  would  be  well  to  know  perhaps  the  point  of  in- 
candescence in  daylight. 

Dr.  Draper. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  difli- 
culty  in  determining  a  point  of  that  kind  for 
the  simple  reason  thata  very  bright  light  renders 
a  feeble  one  imperceptible.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  light  is  totally  eclipsed  or  obliterated  by 
another  light  64  times  as  bright.  Thus  when  you 
hold  a  lighted  candle  up  against  the  sun,  it  is 
completely  overcome.  So  that  to  answer  the 
question  propounded  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  the  degree  of  day-light  in  which  the  trial 
is  to  be  made.  In  total  darkness  you  get  a  simple, 
fixed  result. 

In  reply  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Seely,  that  no 
pure  color  other  than  the  red  could  appear,  Mr. 
Draper  stated  that,  when  the  temperature  was 
excessive  the  white  light  above  was  visible— or 
the  combination  of  all  the  primary  colors.  That 
occurred  at  about  2000  degrees,  Fahrenheit. 

Mr.  D.  then  related  an  experiment  made  by  him 
in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  a  common  gas 
or  candle  flame.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
flame  wasdaik  in  the  interior  of  the  core  that 
emitted  light.  Any  one  could  satisfy  himself  of 
that  fact  by  taking  a  piece  of  glass  and  putting 
it  upon  the  flame.  But  if  you  make  the  examin- 
ation in  a  proper  manner  through  a  prism,  the 
result  is  much  more  complicated  and  interesting. 
The  result  of  my  observations  is  this  :  that  there 
is  an  interior  space  that  is  dark  :  that  outside  of 
this  dark  core  comes  a  surrounding  strata  of  red, 
forming  a  complete  circle  ;  then  comes  a  cirele 
or  shell  of  orange,  and  so  on  in  succession,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet.  And  the 
reason  why  we  see  white  light  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  or  gas  is,  because  we  look  through  all  the 
seven  strata  or  shells,  the  intermixture  producing 
the  effect  of  white  light.  So  that  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  flame  is  a  great  deal  more  complicated 
than  has  usually  been  supposed,  consisting  of 
seven  differently  colored  cores. 

But  if  you  disturb  the  flame  by  directing  a  jet 
of  air  through  it,  as  by  a  blow  pipe  for  instance, 
then  you  invert  the  order  of  the  colors.  You  then 
jet,  as  it  were,  a  central  cone,  and  outside  of 
that,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet,  and  inside  of 
it  also  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet ;  so  that 
there  arc  two  sets  of  blue  colors,  and  therefore 
the  flame  looks  blue.  That  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  production  of  blue  flame  by  such  disturbance, 
(applause.) 

A  Memher  inquired  how  the  president  account- 
ed for  the  general  yellow  color  of  artificial  light. 

Dr.  Draper. — A  carbon  flnme  if  linrncd  in 
oxygen  is  pure  white,  in  proloxyde  of  nitrogen, 
it  is  bluish  white.    In  atmospheric  air  I  do  not 


know  any  reason  why  it  should  have  a  yellowish 
tinge,  but  you  can  alter  the  tint  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  oxygen.  Jn  pure  oxygen  the 
light  is  a  pale  white,  and  if  you  shut  off  the 
access  of  air,  the  light  assumes  a  ruddy  and  per- 
haps an  orange  tint.  The  same  light  will  change 
its  color  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  combus- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stevens  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  color  of  the  cummou  lizards  that  are  found 
under  tbe  rotten  wood  of  our  forests.  When  they 
first  came  out  of  their  boles  in  the  spring,  their 
color  was  very  dark,  but  as  the  warmth  of  spring 
increased,  it  became  bright ;  and  so  with  the  spe- 
cies that  were  found  in  tbe  ponds;  their  spots 
changed  from  a  dark  red  to  a  bright  red,  and 
finally  to  a  golden  hue,  so  that  they  looked  like 
specks  of  gold  foil.  Snails  and  fish  also  exhibi- 
ted the  same  change.  The  trout  caught  in  the 
dark  mountain  streams  were  of  a  very  dark  color, 
with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  bright  spots  on 
the  sides ;  but  the  same  trout  if  exposed  a  short 
time  iu  water  where  the  light  can  shine  upon  him, 
will  exhibit  the  usual  bright  sparks.  A  few  years 
ago  while  fishing  in  the  Lake  Superior  country, 
he  found  examples  of  this  fact.  As  he  travelled 
down  the  streams  to  the  lake,  the  colors  became 
brighter,  and  in  the  clear  water  of  Lake  Superior 
they  were  equal  in  brightness  to  any  trout  iu 
New  England. 

The  human  body  sometimes  entitled  light,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  observations,  as  well  as  that 
of  others.  Thus,  a  friend  of  his  had  often  seen 
his  child  shining  in  the  cradle  in  a  dark  room. 
The  speaker's  eyesight  was  very  peculiar  ;  while 
he  could  not  see  very  well  in  twilight,  he  could 
see  very  well  in  the  dark.  When  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  he  could  drive  with  impunity  iu  the 
darkest  night,  never  missing  his  way  even  in  the 
woods.  He  could  go  through  his  house  at  night 
without  a  light,  and  always  find  what  he  wanted. 
He  never  kept  a  lautern  for  his  stable.  On  one 
occasion  upon  going  to  the  stable  with  a  friend  in 
the  dark,  they  both  mistookhisblack  horse  for  bis 
friends  white  one.  There  was  a  visible  halo 
around  the  black  horse.  The  same  halo  he  had 
observed  around  bis  patient's  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, enveloping  the  face  about  half  an  inch  iu 
thickness. 

Mr.  Tillman  said  that  the  subject  of  halos 
around  the  human  body  had  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  Bar(inReichenback,who  also 
professed  to  have  discovered  the  odic  force.  It 
was  possible  that  these  sights  had  been  seen,  but 
it  was  also  possible  that  they  were  the  eflect  of  the 
imagination,  and  that  the  phenomena  were  in  the 
eye  ot  tlie  beholder.  He  supposed  that  this  was 
a  little  beyond  the  limit  to  which  the  discussion 
should  be  confined. 

Bill.  Seelt. — It  is  well  known  that  if  a  plant  be 
kept  from  the  light  it  will  be  a  difterent  color, 
and  so  with  any  part  of  it.  The  color  of  the 
under  side  of  tbe  pumpkin  is  different  from  the 
upper  side,  and  so  with  fruit.  If  you  write  upon 
a  pumpkin  with  paint,  and  leave  it  on  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  rub  it  off,  you  will  find  a  lighter 
color  undi  r  it  than  the  rest.  In  that  way  names 
may  be  written  on  fruits,  or  it  may  be  done  by 
pasting  on  bits  of  paper.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  the  paint  or  paper  is  taken  off,  the  name  will 
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appear.  This  experiment  'n-as  claimed  by  N.  Biot, 
a  celebrated  French  photographer,  as  being  the 
first  practical  experiment  on  photography,  about 
the  year  1830.  I  lately  discovered  in  a  periodi- 
cal called  ••  The  Chemist,"  published  in  1812,  this 
same  experiment  described.  Black  wax  was  the 
substance  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  fruit.  I 
lately  copied  into  my  Journal  some  general  re- 
marks upon  the  eflect  of  light  on  plants  and 
animals. 

The  most  brilliant  parts  are  nearest  the  light. 
The  brightest  colors  are  generally  on  the  tops  or 
back.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  by  protect- 
ing a  part  of  a  plant  or  fruit  for  some  years  you 
might  succeed  in  producing  a  new  variety,  which 
I  think  quite  possible  after  say,  10  or  15  years,  or 
20  years.  You  might  perhaps  get  a  streaked 
pumpk  n.  This  extract  was  read  before  the  Far- 
mer's Club,  and  I  understood,  elicited  no  discus- 
sion, but  the  secretary,  Judge  Meigs  remarked  to 
me  that  Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  man  that  sug- 
gested how  to  produce  square  cucumbers,  by 
making  them  grow  in  a  square  vessel.. 

Br'.  Draper.— Was  there  not  some  one  before 
his  time  that  made  the  suggestion  ?  The  Indians 
of  South  America  grew  their  skulls  in  a  box,  and 
yet  it  did  not  appear  to  effect  any  marked  intel- 
lectual deterioration,  and  the  Flat  Head  Indians 
compressed  the  tops  of  their  heads  in  like  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Babcock  had  been  informed  by  some  three 
or  four  credible  persons  that  they  had  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  the  human  body  remitting 
light. 

Dr.  Draper.— This  phenomenon  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  dissecting  rooms.  I  had  on  two 
different  occasions  noticed  it.  And  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact  that  if  you  scrape  off  a  portion  of 
the  shining  material  from  a  body,  and  put  it  on 
another  that  does  not  shine,  it  will,  as  it  were,  in- 
oculate that  body,  and  cause  it  also  to  shine. 
Among  practical  anatomists  that  fact  is,  I  be- 
lieve,generally  understood.  Itwas  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  phenomena  noticed  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fish,  which  in  the  early  stages  of  de- 
composition commenced  to  shine,  and  if  you 
scrape  them,  and  put  a  portion  of  the  material  on 
another  fish  not  shining,  it  will  commence  also  to 
shine.  That  however  was  a  totally  distinct 
thing  from  what  is  alleged  in  regard  to  the 
shining  of  the  living  person. 

Mr.  Seelt. — It  is  commonly  stated  in  the  books 
that  the  Ignis Faiuus  is  composed  of  phosphure- 
ted  hydrogen.  I  would  like  to  know  the  chair- 
man's opinion. 

Dr.  Draper.^ — I  know  it  is  said  so,  but  there  is 
no  kind  of  proof  of  it. 

Mr.  Seely. — I  have  seen  it  under  circumstan- 
ces in  which  I  am  quite  sure  no  phosphureted  hy- 
drogen could  be  present. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  incandescence,  some 
substances  appear  much  brighter  than  others. 
Lime  for  example,  appears  much  brighter  than 
platinum.  "Whether  it  is  on  account  of  the  mate- 
rial, or  because  there  is  more  surface  exposed, 
may  be  a  question. 

There  is  a  very  ready  way  of  estimating  the 
temperature  of  flame,  and  perhaps  it  might  sug- 
gest a  mode  of  determining  some  questions  in  re- 
gard to  incandescence.  If  pure  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen are  burned,  a  certain  temperature  is  gene- 


rated, which  is  varied  regularly  by  the  presence 
of  nitrogen,  so  that  the  flame  may  be  considered 
as  diluted  with  nitrogen.  The  amount  of  that 
dilution  may  be  accurately  calculated,  so  that 
with  a  given  amount  of  gases,  we  could  know  the 
temperature  of  the  flame.  By  putting  into_  the 
flame  a  body  upon  which  we  could  experiment, 
we  could  determine  its  point  of  forin  or  incan- 
descence without  difficulty.  Thus  the  tempera- 
ture of  2000°  and  6000°  could  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. 

Mr.  Johnson,  said  that  he  had  lately  made 
some  experiments  in  relation  to  solid  matter 
giving  off  light  when  heated,  but  with  no  very 
satisfactory  practical  result.  He  heated  a  porce- 
lain tube  as  high  as  it  would  bear  without  fusion 
and  inside  of  the  tube  he  placed  charcoal  and 

directed  air  upon  it ;  the  result  was  an  intense 
light — always  as  intense  as  daylight  or  the  oxy- 

hydrogen  light. 

Dr.  draper. — In  that  case  the  charcoal  was 
burning. 

Mr.  Johnston. — It  wasted  away  very  slowly  in 
deed,  just  in  proportion  as  the  carbon  united 
w  th  the  oxygen. 

Mr.  Seelt  was  understood  to  state  that  char- 
coal could  be  rendered  Incandescent  so  as  to  give 
off  heat  without  the  consumption  of  its  carbon,  if 
oxyg  n  was  excluded  and  sufficient  heat  concen- 
trated upon  the  charcoal — precisely  as  was  done 
by  an  electrical  battery. 

The  President  called  for  any  specimens  of 
photography. 

Mr.  Baa'jamin  exhibited  a  specimen  of  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  photograph  without  a  negative. 
It  was  taken  on  paper,  like  an  ambrotype.  The 
nature  of  the  operation  having  been  described,  at 
first  it  was  thought  to  be  a  promising  experiment, 
but  subsequently,  on  ascertaining  that  the  paper 
was  recoated  in  the  silver  bath  after  having  lain 
by  and  having  been  submitted  to  some  operations, 
Mr.  C.  said  he  believed  there  was  nothing  in  it — 
that  it  was  simply  a  picture  on  black  paper  in- 
stead of  a  melaiuotype. 

Mr.  Seelt  said  that  any  new  experiment,  how- 
ever small,  added  to  our  store,  and  he  was  pleased 
with  this.  The  novelty  was  in  the  use  of  paper 
darkened  with  silver.  Japanned  paper  had  been 
used  for  some  years  in  the  same  way,  but  it  did 
not  answer  very  well  first,  on  account  of  the  sur- 
face not  being  smooth  and  black,  and  second,  by 
reason  of  the  collodion  contracting  in  drying  and 
peeling  off,  He  had  tried  many  experiments  in 
using colliodion  on  paper.  It  gave  a  surface  like 
satin,  was  infinitely  finer  than  any  paper,  and 
would  make  a  much  sharper  picture  than  any 
photograph.  But  the  difficulty  was,  the  collodion 
would  not  stay  on.  If  the  paper  could  be  so  pre- 
spared  as  not  to  change  by  washing,  then  it  would 
answer.  Possibly  pai'chment  paper  might  an- 
swer. Paper  that  had  been  waxed  or  varnished 
would  answer  tolerably  well,  the  collodion  adher- 
ing to  it  much  better,  but  the  appearance  was  not 
so  good  as  the  simple  paper. 

Mr.  Seelt. — Then  read  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  George  Shadbolt,  a  dis- 
tinguished English  Photographer,  in  relation  to 
this  Society : 

"  I  notice  with  satisfaction  that  you  report  reg- 
ularly the  proceedings  of  your  Photographic 
Society,  and  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that 
it  appears  to  steadily  progress.    I  have  not  been 


in  the  habit  of  reproducing  your  reports,  not 
from  any  want  of  interest  in  them,  but  being 
over-burdened  with  reports  of  meetings  in  our 
country." 

Mr.  Garvet. — Desired  information  from  any 
one  in  regard  to  the  application  of  photography 
to  pottery. 

In  regard  to  the  preperation  of  paper,  he  sug- 
gested yhether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  satu- 
rate it  with  collodion  so  that  it  would  be  uni- 
formly affected  by  moisture,  or  any  hydrometive 
changes. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Thought  the  saturation  of  pa- 
per with  collodion  would  be  quite  unpracticable 
The  ether  or  alcohol  might  go  through  but  the 
other  parts  would  not.  He  would  suggest  how- 
ever the  application  of  collodion  to  both  sides  of 
the  paper,  so  that  each  surface  would  be  equally 
affected  by  the  change. 

A  Member. — Suggested  hydraulic  pressure  to 
force  the  collodion  into  the  paper,  as  a  solution 
of  silica  had  been  forced  into  wood. 

Mr.  Seely.— Had  soaked  paper  in  collodion  a 
day  or  two  with  a  view  to  impregnate  the  paper, 
but  still  the  collodion  would  seperate.  '  He 
thought  however  that  by  hydriulic  pressure  or 
by  means  of  an  air  pump  it  might  be  eff^icted. 

As  to  photographing  pottery  there  had  been  a 
recent  patent  obtained — within  a  year  he  thought 
— somehow  connected  with  that  art,  but  how  he 
did  not  exactly  know.  But  the  application  to 
pottery  had  been  made  for  some  years  in  England 
and  France,  so  that  was  nothing'new.  The  pho- 
tographs could  be  covered  by  the  usual  potter's 
colors.  The  patent  related  to  some  method  of 
putting  the  photographs  on  curved  surfaces. 

On  motion  the  society  adjourned. 
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OUR  FEBRUARY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Our  illustrations  this  month  consist  of  the 
'•  Children  in  the  wood,"  from  an  engraving  after 
a  painting  by  J.  Sant,  and  "  Boadlcia"  from  an  en- 
graving from  a  statue.  These  pictures  were 
made  by  the  following  formulas. 

THE  NEGATIVES. 
The  collodion  used  was  Seely'e  negative  ;  the 
nitrate  bath  was  made  as  follows  : 

Nitrate  of  Silver 40  gr.s. 

Water 1  oz. 

Iodide  of  Silver  to  saturation,  and  slightly  acid 
by  acetic  acid  No.  8. 

THE  DEVELOPER. 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 480  grs. 

Water 16  oz. 

Acetic  Acid 4  " 

Alcohol 2  " 

Fixed  with  a  saturated  solution  Hypo  Soda 
and  varnished  with  Seely's  negative  vairnish. 

THE  PRINTING. 
salting. 

Common  Salt 180  grs. 

Water 1  gal. 

SENSITIZING. 

Nitrate  of  Silver 30  grs. 

Water 1  oz. 

Aqua  Ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  till  precipita- 
tion and  re-dissolving — then  filtered. 
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TONING  AND  FIXING. 

Hypo  Soda 1  lb. 

Chloride  of  Silver I  oz. 

Acetate  of  Lead 1    " 

Commoa  Salt 1    " 

Chloride  of  Gold 90  grs. 

Water i  gal. 

The  pictures  being  first  washed  for  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and 
water. 

In  mixing,  dissolve  the  ingredients  in  the  water 
in  the  order  above  given — the  chloride  of  gold 
being  dissolved  separately  and  poured  in  little  by 
little  and  agitated  during  the  addition. 

With  this  bath,  occasionally  adding  hypo  soda, 
we  have  toned  over  one  thousand  prints— from 
6lX  8i  to  14  -f-  17  inches— it  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. 

After  toning,  the  prints  were  washed  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  in  running  water. 


REPORT  OF  THE  U.  S.  ART  COMMISSIONERS. 


Office  of  U.  S.  Art  Commission,  ) 
Washington,  Feb.  22,  1860.    ) 

Sir  :  The  U.  S.  Art  Commissioners  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress,  June  12,  1858,  and  March  3, 
1859,  and  appointed  by  the  President,  May  1859, 
met  and  organized  on  the  15th  of  June  following, 
and  subsequently  made  their  preparatory  survey 
of  the  public  buildings  and  grounds  at  the  Seat 
of  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  a 
general  plan  of  action  for  carrying  out  the  work 
entrusted  to  their  charge.  For  the  furtherance 
of  this  object  they  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report  upon^he  system  of  decoration  hereto- 
fore adopted  in  those  buildings,  and  to  recom- 
mend such  plan  for  future  .art-decorations  and 
embellishments  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, best  secure  a  harmonious  result. 

The  erection  of  a  great  national  capitol  seldom 
occurs  but  once  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  The  op- 
portunity such  an  event  affords  is  an  important 
one,  for  the  expression  of  patriotic  devotion,  and 
the  perpetuation  through  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  of  that  which  is  high  and  noble,  and 
held  in  reverence  by  the  people  ;  and  it  becomes 
them  as  patriots  to  see  to  it  that  no  taint  of  fals- 
ity is  suffered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  future 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  our  national  honor  in  its 
artistic  record.  A  theme  so  noble  and  worthy 
should  interest  the  heart  of  the  whole  country — 
whether  patriot,  statesman,  or  artist,  one  impulse 
should  govern  the  whole  in  dedicating  these 
buildings  and  grounds  to  the  national  honor. 

It  is  presumed  to  be  the  wish  of  Government 
not  only  to  decorate  their  present  buildings  in  tlie 
best  possible  manner,  but  to  use  the  opportunity 
which  the  occasion  affords  to  protect  and  develop 
national  art.  If  there  is  to  be  any  discrimination 
between  native  and  foreign  artists,  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  citizens.  And  our  national 
history  in  its  application  to  the  decoration  of  the 
public  buildings  should  take  precedence  of  all 
other  sulijecls. 

If  this  assumption  is  co  reel,  the  money  ex- 
pended by  Government  for  this  purpose,  during 
ihe  past  live  or  six  years,  with  (he  exception  of 
commissions  like  those  given  to  Crawford  and 


Rogers,  has  been  misapplied,  for  we  find  but  little 
else  which  relates  to  our  history,  or  in  which  the 
American  mind  will  ever  be  interested.  The  arts 
afford  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy ;  and,  when 
they  shall  have  performed  their  mission  here,  by 
giving  expression  to  subjects  of  national  interest 
in  which  the  several  States  shall  have  been  repre- 
sented, it  will  be  a  crowning  triumph  of  our  civ- 
ilization. Art,  like  nations,  has  its  heoric  history, 
its  refined  and  manly  history,  its  eflfeminate  and 
sensuous  history,  ♦he  sure  presage  of  decay.  Our 
art  is  just  entering  the  first  of  these  phases.  Shall 
we  allow  it  to  be  supplanted  here  in  its  young 
life,  by  that  of  an  effete  and  decayed  race,  which 
in  no  way  represents  us  ?  Our  pride  should  re- 
volt at  the  very  idea.  We  should  not  forget  so 
soon  the  homely  manners  and  tastes  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  the  hardships  they  endured  with  un- 
daunted hearts  ;  but  it  should  be  our  pride  to 
welcome  their  venerated  forms  in  these  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  surround  them  with  the  insignia 
of  a  nation's  love  and  homage ;  and  patriotic 
hands  should  perform  this  task. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  artist  select  an 
American  subject  for  his  work.  He  must  also  be 
imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  and  should  have  a  cer- 
tain assimilation  with  its  habits  and  manners. 
He  should  be,  as  it  were,  baptized  in  the  spirit  of 
its  nationality,  or  his  labor,  however  well  per- 
formed in  an  academic  sense,  will  fail  to  meet  a 
response  from  those  for  whom  he  toils.  The 
Etruscan  art  is  mainly  interesting  as  a  historic 
record  of  an  otherwise  lost  nation  ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful art  of  the  Greeks  derives  its  chief  value 
from  its  nationality ;  and  that  of  the  Eyptians 
from  a  similar  cause.  It  requires  but  little  dis- 
crimination to  perceive  that,  were  the  arts  of 
these  different  nations  intermingled,  they  would 
lose  their  chief  value — their  individuality.  Arc 
our  own  portrait-statues  satisfactory,  in  which  the 
Greek  or  Roman  costume  has  been  substituted 
for  that  worn  by  the  individual  represented?  Do 
they  not  rather  convey  a  feeling  of  shame  for  the 
paucity  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
and  an  acknowledgement  that  we  have  sought 
refuge  in  stuffs  and  draperies  to  conceal  our  want 
of  power  in  the  expression  of  character  ?  We 
want  nothing  thrown  in  between  us  and  the  facts 
of  our  history  to  estrange  us  from  it.  We  want 
to  be  brought  near  it — to  realize  it  as  an  exist- 
ence, not  as  a  myth.  True  genius  presents  us  no 
night-mare,  no  vagaries  ;  but  is  clear  seeing,  and 
by  its  subtleness  of  perception,  and  power  of  ex- 
pression, renders  truth  palpable  to  duller  senses- 

We  are  shown  in  the  Capitol  a  room  in  the  style 
of  the  "  Loggia  of  Raphael,"  another  in  that  of 
Pompeii,  a  third  after  the  manner  of  the  Baths  of 
Titus  ;  and  even  in  the  rooms  where  American 
subjects  have  been  attempted,  they  are  so  foreign 
in  treatment,  so  over-laid  and  subordinated  by 
symbols  and  impertinent  ornament,  that  we  hard- 
ly recognize  them.  Our  chief  delight  in  this  sur- 
vey is  in  a  few  nicely-painted  animals  and  Ameri- 
can birds  and  plants  in  some  of  the  lower  halls  ; 
and  even  here,  one  familiar  with  loreigu  art  sees 
constantly  intermingled  the  misapplied  symbols 
of  a  past  mythology,  but  wanting  the  exquisite 
execution  and  significance  of  the  originals. 

In  proposing  a  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Commissioners  do  not  recommend  its 


immediate  completion,  or  that  its  accomplish- 
ment should  be  hastened.  For  this  would  not 
only  be  injustice  to  those  who  come  after  us,  but 
would  necessiate  the  employment  of  talents  which 
require  thorough  training  for  this  particular 
work.  The  execution  of  these  decorations  must 
necessarily  extend  over  a  long  space  of  time,  and 
be  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to 
establish  a  system  which  can  be  pursued  deliber- 
ately as  the  buildings  may  advance  toward  com- 
pletion, and  thus  secure  a  harmony  and  adapta- 
tion where  otherwise  confusion  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  The  elaboration  of  such  a  system 
would  require  great  care,  study,  arfd  consultation, 
and  could  not  well  be  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  this  report.  We  therefose  suggest  it  in  gen- 
eral terms. 

The  Rotunda,  taken  as  a  point  of  departure, 
claims  the  first  attention  in  laying  down  this 
system.  In  the  dome  there  will  be  large  spaces 
for  the  introduction  of  pictures  which  may  be  de- 
voted to  subjects  immed'ately  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  country,  the  embarkation  and  land- 
ing of  Columbus,  and^he  subsequent  discoveries 
of  Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto,  Cabot,  Gosnold  and 
Raleigh.  Under  the  great  cornice  which  sur- 
rounds the  Rotunda,  there  will  be  a  frieze  in  bas- 
relief,  which  may  embody  the  idea  of  Freedom, 
civil  and  religious.  In  the  Rotunda,  below  this 
frieze,  may  ^with  propriety  be  represented  the 
Colonial  history  of  the  country — followed  by 
that  of  the  Revolution — and  from  the  Rotunda 
toward  the  halls  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, such  other  successive  epochs  of 
our  history  as  would  enable  a  person  with  ordin- 
ary intelligence  to  read  it  consecutively. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  legislative  history  of 
the  nation  and  the  several  States,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  represented  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
It  would  doubtless  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  of 
those  halls  to  introduce  on  either  side  of  the  desk 
of  the  Vice-President  a  colossal  bust  of  the  first 
Vice-Presidents,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  as  the 
height  of  the  galleries  will  not  admit  of  statues, 
and  OQ  either  side  of  the  speaker's  desk  a  statue 
of  an  eminent  member  of  the  House  during  the 
administration  of  Washington — for  ^example,  of 
James  Madison  and  Fisher  Ames. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  far 
greater  sobriety  should  be  given  to  these  halls 
in  their  general  effect,  to  render  them  less  dis- 
tracting to  the  eye.  Few  are  aware  how  disturb- 
ing to  thought  the  display  of  gaudy,  inharmon- 
ious color,  can  be  made.  Hence  its  adoption  for 
military  uses — as  in  showy  uniforms,  painted 
banners,  bright  plumes,  and  scarlet  coats — for 
dramatic  and  seenic  effects,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  it  is  desired  to  address  the  senses  instead 
of  the  intellect.  This  very  quality  renders  it  un- 
suited  to  halls  of  deliberation,  where  calm  thought 
and  unpassioned  reason  are  supposed  to  preside. 
Great  richness  of  efiect  may  be  obtained,  and  is 
perhaps  only  to  be  obtained,  by  a  true  sense  of 
the  subordination  of  inferior  parts.  It  is  believed 
that  this  criticism  will  hold  true  in  regard  to  all 
efforts  of  the  mird.  It  is  always  observable  in 
nature,  and  underlies  her  universal  laws.  Color 
is  sulijt'ct  to  these  laws,  as  well  as  everything  in 
nature.  Bright  colors  arc  sparingly  distributed 
throughout  the  natural  world.    The   white,  red. 
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blue,  and  yellow  blossoms  of  plants,  shrubs,  aud  I  deemed  useless  to  waste  money   iu   paintiug   in 
trees,  are  not  over  prominent  even  iu  their  season  '  any  olbu-  than  the  simplest  modes  ;  as  works  of 
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of  bloom  ;  while  the  main  masses  are  made  up  of 
cool  greens,  grays,  drabs,  and  browns  interming- 
led and  are  always  harmonious  and  agreeable. 

In  regard  to  the  four  great  stairways,  it  is  not 
though't  advisable  to  recommend  their  permanent 


art  would  very  soon  be  rendered  worthless  aud 

unsightly  in  situations  where  every  little  break- 
age or  abrasion  would  expose  the  plaster  unde- 
neath.  The  Commissioners  notice  with  some  sur- 
prise that  no  provision  has  been  made   for   the 


,  ^.  ,,,•,•  ,    i  1      i        „•„+    protection  of  the  numberless  plaster  angles  which 

decoration   at  this  tane  :  but  merely  to   paint  M  ,,.,,, 

occur  throughout  the  halls  and  lobbies  oi   both 


them  in  simple  colors.  None  but  pictures  of  the 
highest  order  should  be  admitted  to  places  of 
such  prominence.  To  acquire  these,  not  only 
time  but  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation  are 
requisite.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability 
of  our  artists  to  perform  this  work  ;  but  time 
must  be  given  ihem  for  preparation,  both  in  fres- 
co and  in  oil.  Heretofore  they  have  bcou  en- 
gaged, with  few  exceptions,  upon  easel  pictures, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  adopt,  at  once 
the  style  required  in  works  of  much  magnitude. 
It  is  said  that  Horace  Vernet  has  been  oflered 
one  of  these  spaces  to  fill,  aud  it  is  readily  con- 
ceded how  valuable  would  be  the  acquisition  of 
a  work  from  such  a  master  for  a  national  gallery 
or  the  Executive  Mansion.  But  there  is  no  evi  • 
deuce  of  his  acceptance  of  the  commission— 
whether  from  the  pressure  of  other  arrangements 
or  from  the  probable  conviction  that  every  for- 
eigner who  respects  his  art  and  his  own  reputa- 
tion must  feel  his  incompetency  to  paint  the  his- 
tory of  any  country  but  his  own.  Vernet's 
studies  have  been  from  French  life  and  manners; 
and  his  works  consequently  are  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  his  nationality,  which  constitutes,  in 
fact,  one  of  their  great  merits.  It  is  morally  im- 
possible that  he  should  wholly  adapt  his  style  or 
form  of  expression  to  ours.  The  expediency,  there- 
fore, of  inviting  even  the  most  distinguished  for- 
eign artist  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,may 
well  be  questioned.  The  British  Government  re- 
quires that  a  foreigner  shall  have  resided  at  least 
ten  years  in  the  country  before  he  shall  even  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  any  Government  work. 
Experience  has  taught  them  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing this  rule  ;  and  it  is  deemed  proper  that  we 
should  profit  by  their  experience,  rather  than  pur- 
chase it  for  ourselves. 

The  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  Senate 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Supreme   Court,   aud 
may  appropriately  be  decorated  with  subjects  re-  ' 
lating  to  the  judicial  history  of  the  nation. 

Subjects  connected  with  valuable  discoveries 
and  inventions  are  well  adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  long  corridors  leading  from  the  Ro- 
tunda.to  the  halls  of  legislation.  The  lobbies  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  afford 
ample  space  for  portraying  incidents  in  pioneer 
life  and  other  scenes  illustrating  the  manners  and 
habits  of  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  various  Committe-rooms  of  both  Houses 
will,  from  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  severally 
applied,  naturally  sugguest  their  mode  of  de- 
coration. 

All  passages  which,  from  their  situation,  can- 
not be  well  lighted,  should  be  painted  simply  in 
flat  colors,  with  such  slight  ornaments  as  will 
render  them  light  and  cheerful.  More  than  this 
would  be  inappropriate.  Color  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  add  to  their  obscurity,  as  in  the 
present  instance.  In  all  places  where  stucco 
'  an"-les  are  exposed  to  constant  miutilation,   it   is 
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wings  of  the  Capitol  Extension.  This  oversight 
is  the  more  extraordinary  when  they  find  expen- 
sive painting  and  gilding,  us  in  some  of  the  lower 
halls  aud  the  ante-room  of  the  Senate,  where  mu- 
tilations have  already  taken  place.  Ornamenta- 
tion in  stucco  is  not  properly  employed  where 
permanency  is  desirable.  Its  meretricious  char- 
acter renders  it  better  suited  to  temporary  pur- 
poses, where  the  employment  of  wood,  Ijronze, 
or  marble  would  be  too  expensive.  Throughout 
the  Capitol  Extension  there  is  a  redundancy  of 
ornamentation,  cheap  and  showy  in  some  instan- 
ces,and  employed  where  ornament  is  not  required, 
like  the  breaking  up  of  large  spaces  into  small 
ones,  thus  d.stroying  the  very  repose  which  the 
eye  instinctively  seeks. 

Tnere  are  other  instances  equally  incongruous, 
where  expensive  bronze  ornaments  are  fastened 
upon  wooden  doorways  and  jambs,  much  to  their 
detriment.  If  it  were  desirable  to  enrich  the  door- 
ways leading  to  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  it  should  be  done  by 
carving  the  ornaments  in  the  same  material  of 
which  the  doors  are  made,  as  a  part  of  them  (not 
detached  and  fastened  on  afterward) ;  this  would 
have  secured  harmony,  while  the  bronze  em- 
ployed in  the  present  instance,  when  seen  at  a 
few  yards  distance  upon  a  light  ground,  has  the 
effect  of  so  many  unintelligible  dark  spots  incap- 
able of  light  and  shade  iu  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently disturbing  the  general  unity  of  the 
halls.  Carving  in  wood  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
ornamentation,  and  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
rich  and  effective.  Bronze  and  marble  are  no 
less  so  when  pro^jerly  applied  ;  but  castings  from 
natural  objects  can  never  suljserve  this  purpose, 
from  the  fact  that  they  must  always  be  brought 
in  contact  with  modeled  or  mechanically  wrought 
surfaces,  with  which,  Ifowever  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, they  have  no  affinity  or  relation.  This  is 
a  principle  in  taste  long  since  established  ;  a  de- 
parture from  it  is  an  acknowledgement  of  inability 
to  fulfill,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  art. 

The  Commissioners  feel  no  ordinary  pleasure 
in  referring  to  the  works  of  Crawford  and  Rogers; 
for  in  them  they  recognize  a  nationality  and  a 
suitability  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  The  Government  is  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  the  works  of  the  former  of  these 
artists,  since  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence 
to  arrest  his  brilliant  career  so  early  in  life.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  safe  and  permanent 
location  has  been  provided  for  his  models  of  the 
pediment  under  the  Government.  This  act  was 
due  alike  to  art  and  his  memory  ;  for  his  models 
are  the  only  real  works  of  his  hands  in  their  pos- 
session, and  as  such  will  be  objects  of  national  in. 
terest,  and  may  become  a  nucleus  for  a  future 
school  of  art  under  the  national  patronage. 

It  having  been  determined  to  fill  the  pediment 
of  the  ment  of  the  eastern  porticoes  with  statues. 


and  the  statues  for  one  of  thera  having  already 
been  executed  here  iu  marble  under  the  direciion 
of  the  former  superintendent,  it  would  be  proper 
to  recommend  au  appropriation  for  the  remaining 
pediment  at  any  time  ;  but  as  the  progress  of  the 
building  does  not  render  it  important  at  present, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  defer  it  till  another 
year.  Iu  connection  with  this  subject,  however, 
the  Commissioners  feel  constraiued  to  add  that, 
had  it  not  been  decided  to  fill  the  pediment  with 
statues,  they  would  have  recommended  alto-relieui 
from  a  part  of  the  building,  and  consequently  ad- 
mit of  a  treatment  iu  harmony  with  it.  Various 
grades  of  relief  are  proper  in  the  sani(;  work  add- 
ing thereby  great  richness  and  variety  ol'  effect. 
There  iire  instances,  it  is  true,  iu  wh'ch  statues 
have  been  employed  to  fill- pediments ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Parthenon,  whose  porticoes  were  sup- 
ported by  successive  doric  columns  ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  Coriuthian  order  had  been  adopted,  as 
in  the  United  States  capitol  extension,  alto-relievi 
have  almost  universally  been  employed,  and  for 
reasons  obvious  to  the  intelligent  ob.server. 

In  expenditures  of  money  for  works  of  art  it  is 
important  as  a  wise  measure  of  economy  that  pro- 
ductions of  sufficient  merit  should  be  secured  to 
render  their  future  removal  or  obliteration  un- 
necessCTy.  It  is  true  thai  Governments,  as  well 
as  individuals,  must  purchase  their  exeperience 
in  this  as  iu  all  other  matters  ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  system  heretofore  pursued  in  this  par- 
ticular, from  its  inadequacy  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  age,  and  its  falsity  as  an  expression 
of  our  artistic  development,  had  been  already  in- 
dulged in  with  sufficient  liberality.  Nations  have 
been  proud  of  noble  works  of  art ;  and  even  when 
their  power  and  splendor  in  other  respects  have 
departed,  art  has  stood  forth  to  remind  them  of 
their  former  greatness.  For  us  to  flaunt  in  the 
borrowed  and  fragmentary  arts'of  another  country 
is  like  the  Indian  who  abandons  his  native,  wild 
dignity  and  forest  dress  and  struts  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  in  a  cast-oft' military  uniform. 

It  is  believed  that  the  true  method  of  procuring 
designs  for  statuary  and  painting,  as  a  general 
principle,  is  to  unite  liberal  competition,  with 
such  regulations  as  shall  secure  to  every  artist 
an  impartial  and  unbiased  adjudication  of  his 
work  ;  but  the  well-known  rei)ugnance  of  artists 
of  the  first  rank,  who  have  acheived  a  national 
reputation,  to  compete  with  each  other,  would 
render  this  a  doubtful  policy  to  pursue  with  them. 
It  is  therefore  deemed  but  respectful  and  proiDcr 
to  award  to  such  artists  commissions  for  works 
for  which  their  talents  and  acquirements  have 
fitted  them.  The  Commissioners  are  sustained 
iu  their  position  by  the  experience  and  practice 
of  all  nations  in  similar  cases. 

In  the  erection  of  statues,  monuments  and  foun- 
tains in  the  public  grounds,  the  same  system  of 
subordiuation  should  be  observed  which  is  con- 
templated iu  the  distribution  of  works  of  art  in 
the  public  buildings.  They  should  be  arranged, 
so  far  as  practicable,  in  harmony  with  the  plan 
of  the  grounds.  But,  as  the  more  important  of 
these  parks  are  yet  to  be  planted,  a  mere  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  them  will  bo  suflScicnt  at 
present.  When  Congress  shall  have  made  appro- 
priations for  their  final  arrangement  aud  com- 
pletion, landscape  gardeners  should  te  invited  to 
submit  designs  for  that  purpose. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Governmeat  re- 
quiremeuts,  iu  respect  to  art,  the  Commissiouers 
feel  compelled  to  suggest  that  in  no  department 
in  which  it  has  been  employed,  is  there  a  greater 
apparant  deficiency  than  there  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment coinage  and  die-sinking.    la  all  that  per- 
tains to   the  mechanical  execution  our  coinage 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any   other 
nation.    Our  great  deficiency  is  mainly  in  an  ar- 
tistic sense,  and  we  should  evince  an  unconscious- 
ness of  the  requirements  of  our  position  by  ne- 
glecting to  express  the  sense  of  the  artists  of  the 
nation  whom  we  represent  in  this  relation.    The 
coins  of  nations  for  many  centuries  have  been  de- 
signed and  have  served  to  represent  the   theory 
and  purpose  of  the  life  of  such  nations,  through 
the  images  and  inscriptions  with  which  they  are 
embellished.     This  usage,    as  is  well  known,  or- 
iginated and  corresponds  with  that  of  chiefs  and 
nobles  iu  respect  to   their  seals  or  signets  and 
arms  of  State.    The  establishments  of  the  coins 
of  sovereignties  being  but  duplications  of  their 
arms    "  which   Sovereign   States  do   constantly 
bear,"  should  not  only  be  designed  in  significant 
conformity  to  the  wearing  of  such   arms,  but  in 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  highest  art.    Otherwise 
these  symbols  of   national   characteristics  lose 
their  chief  significence.  Our  coinage  is  essentially 
inferior   to  that  of    France,  Prussia  or   great 
Britain  in  this  respect.     We  are  aware  that  the 
Government  has  expended  considerable  amounts 
in  procuring  designs  and  models,  i)ut  unfortun- 
ately the  skill  of  competent  artists  has  not  been 
called  into  requisition,  and  it  seems  absurd  for  us 
to  boast  of  distinguished  artists,  and  not  enaploy 
their  talents  in  every  department  pertaining  to 
their  professsions  which  the  Goverment  may  re- 
quire.   We  feel  it  to  bo  important   that  there 
should  be  hannony  in  the  form  and  spirit  in  all 
departments  of  our  national  art  as  a  basis  of  all 
future  development  in  that  direction.    Art,  as 
employed  in  mere  decoration,  has  but   little  na- 
tional importance,  but  as  an  expression  of  thought 
and  intention,  it  ranks  with  the  highest  eflbrts  of 
of  the  mind  in  any  other  department. 

As  the  two  halls  of  Congress  and  other  portions 
of  the  building  are  now  ready  for  the  reception 
of  works  of  art,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
the  commencement  of  their  decoration.  For  this 
purpose  an  appropriation  will  be  necessary,  es- 
timates for  which  will  be  found  in  a  note  append- 
ed to  this  report. 

The  Commissioners  finding  their  functions  and 
powers  not  sufBcicntly  defined  by  the  Acts  of 
Congress  of  1858  and  1859,  to  enable  them  to 
perform  the  duties  contemplated  in  their  appoint- 
ment, would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  necessity  of  such  further  legisla- 
tion as  shall  render  the  Commission  ctScicnt  and 
useful  to  the  Government,  which  they  believe  can 
best  be  ellected  by  clothing  them  with  the  author- 
ity recommended  by  the  artists  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  following  extract  from  their  me- 
morial to  Congress  in  1858  : 

"  Your  memorialiBts  respectfully  urge  that  the  great  end 
proposed,  viz. :  '  the  advancement  of  art  in  the  United 
States,'  may  be  most  surely  and  completely  attained  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Art  Commission,  composed  of  those 
designated  by  the  united  voice  of  American  artists  as  com- 
jiutent  to  the  oHice,  who  shall  be  accepted  as  the  exponents 
of  the  authority  and  inQuence  of  American  art,  who  shall 
be  the  channels  for  the  distribution  of  all  approjiriations  to 


be  made  by  Congress  for  art  purposes,  and'who  shall  secure 
to  artists  an  intelligent  and  unbiased  ajudication  upon  the 
designs  they  may  present  for  the  embellishment  of  the  na- 
tional building."  HENRY  K.  BROWN, 
JAMES  R.  LAMBDIN, 
JOHN  F.  KENSETT, 
The  Pkesident  op  the  U:«ited  States. 
Note. — Estimate  of  appropriations  required  to  carry  out 
the  recommondationa  of  the  foregoing  report: 

For  eight  pictures,  to  fill  four  panels  iu  the  House 

and  four  iu  the  Senate  chamber $40,000 

For  four  statues  for  Senate  retiring  room 20.(100 

For  two  statues  for  eastern  front  door,  south  wing  5.400 

For  two  colossal  busts  for  Vice-President's  clerk..  3.000 
For  two  statues  forflouse  of  Kepresentives  (Speaker's 

desk) 10.000 

For  Spcalter's  room 2.000 

For  completion  of  painting  the   private  stairways 

and  passages  in  the  rear  of  the  Speaker's  desk  7.500 

For  room  e.ist  of  Speaker's 2.000 

For  Post-Office,  south  wing 4.000 

For  modelling  valves  for  eastern  front  doors 12.000 

For  casting  and  chasing  the  same  in  bronze 28.000 

For  commencing  decorations  of  lobbies  and  halls, 

and  designs  for  same 20.000 

For  painting  ante-room  of  Senate 10.000 

For  casting  statue  of  Freedom  for  dome 15.000 


Total $166,000 
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DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS— POSITIVE  PRL\TL\G. 


We  have  succeeded  in  simplifying  the  Dry 
Collodion  Process,  as  commonly  practised.  The 
method  consists  in  omitting  altogether  the  use  of 
a  preservative.  By  employing  a  peculiar  kind  of 
collodion,  made  with  a  suitable  pyroxyline,  the 
excited  collodion  film  after  being  thoroughly 
washed  may  be  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  plate. 
When  dry  a  thin  edging  of  varnish  is  applied  to 
tjie  borders  of  the  film  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
being  torn  when  wetted  a  second  time.  The  plate 
is  much  more  sensitive  when  no  preservative  is 
applied  to  it.  The  development  occupies  about 
five  minutes,  and  is  accomplished  by  first  immer- 
sing the  plate  in  water,  and  then  pouring  over  it 
a  colorless  mixture  of  the  usual  pyro-gallic  de- 
veloper and  a  few  drops  of  freshly-dissolved 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  proofs  are  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

The  advantages  of  the  process  are, — its  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity, — the  increased  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plates,-— the  slow  discoloration  of  the 
developer, — and  the  comparative  freedom  from 
blisters,  stains,  and  the  other  imperfections  of  the 
drj'  processes.  The  nitrate  bath  should  contain 
a  trace  of  acetate  of  silver.  Further  particulars 
of  this  process  will  be  given  in  an  early  number  ; 
and  a  suitable  collodion,  the  formula  for  which 
will  be  fully  stated,  will  be  manufactured  for 
sale,  and  may  be  obtained  from  our  agents  for 
the  Alcoholic  Collodion. 

An  excellent  paper  on  Positive  Printing  was 
read  by  Mr.  Melhuish  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the 
Blackheath  Photographic  Society.  He  recom- 
mends for  obtaining  brilliant  prints  upon  albu- 
menized  paper  to  use  a  75-gr.  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  when  the  paper  is  nearly  diy  to  excite 
it  a  second  time.  In  our  former  article,  entitled 
"  Artistic  Positive  Printing."  we  stated  a  difficulty 
we  had  frequently  experienced  iu  gettiug  brilliant 
prints  from  the  pressure  frame.  No  doubt  that 
difficulty  occurred  iu  consequence  of  our  haviug 
used  too  weak  a  nitrate  bath,  from  false  notions 
of  economy.  Mr.  Melhuish  recommends  the  alka- 
line gold  toning  bath,  and  to  wash  the  print  well 
before  toning  it.  Certainly  no  other  process 
ought  now  to  be  used  for  toning. 


Some  years  ago  we  published  a  pamphlet  on 
Printing  by  Development,  and  toning  with  sel- 
d'or.  The  process  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  he  commissioned  Mr.  Melhuish 
to  print  for  him  by  that  process  a  considerable 
number  of  prints  from  valuable  negatives.  We 
had  the  pleasure  a  year  or  two  after  of  looking 
over  a  portfolio  of  these  prints,  at  the  Palace,  and 
were  gratified  to  observe  that  none  of  them  had 
faded.  If  Mr.  Melhuish  would  on  some  future 
occasion  publish  his  experience  in  development 
printing,  we  are  sure  his  communication  would  be 
much  appreciated. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 
THE  PO-;iTIVE  COLLODION  PROCESS,  WITH  SOME 
REMARKS  ON  THE  ALABASTRISE  PROCESS. 


ET    G.   WHARTON  SIMPSON. 

{Read  before  the  JVorth  London  Photographic 
Society.) 
It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  whilst  the 
Positive  Collodion  Process  is  regarded  as  the  sim- 
plest and  most  easily  managed  of  all  photographic 
processes  there  are  at  the  same  time  found  amongst 
exhibited  collodion  positives,  a  greater  number  of 
thoroughly  bad  pictures,  productions  at  once  a 
disgrace  to  photography,  and  a  burlesque  upon 
art,  than  are  produced  by  any  other  process. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  ease  with  which  something  having  a  re- 
lation, however  remote,  to  pictorial  art  may  be 
produced,  is  really  the  cause  of  this  proliflic 
spread  of  such  photographic  enormities.  Certain 
it  is  that  there  are  no  mysteries  in  the  process,  no 
difficulties  in  the  manipulation,  to  hinder  persons 
of  average  capacity,  and  ordinary  care  and  per- 
severence,  from  producing,  under  anything  like 
fair  circumstances,  excellent  results.  In  the  de- 
tails I  am  about  to  give  of  my  own  practice,  I 
shall,  at  the  risk  of  producing  something  very 
like  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  subject,  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  very  briefly  describe  the 
manipulations  in  their  natural  order. 

Selecting  and  cleaning  the  Glasses, — The  Glass 
I  prefer  for  the  purpose  is  the  best  flatted  crown, 
picked  free  from  blemishes  and  scratches.  The 
smoothest  side  should  be  selected,  and  if,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  large  plates,  there  be  a 
slight  curvature,  I  coat  the  plate  on  the  concave 
side.  In  regard  to  methods  of  cleansing,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  clean  plate-^the  thing  im- 
peratively required — by  almost  any  of  the  plans 
recommended  by  various  operators.  The  most 
certain  and  speedy  method  I  know  is  by  the  use 
of  a  preparation  sold  for  the  purpose  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Photographer's  Detergent."  This 
is  a  liquid  about  the  thickness  of  cream,  which  is 
applied  to  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  woolen  rag, 
and  which  begins  to  dry  almost  immediately  it  is 
applied  ;  it  is  removed  by  rubbing  the  plate  with 
a  clean  linen  cloth,  all  dirt  and  grease  disappear- 
ing at  the  same  time.  A  solution  of  somewhat 
similar  character,  perhaps  not  quite  so  certain  in 
aclion,  is  made  as  follows  : 

Water 1  oz. 

Alcohol 1  oz. 

Nitric  acid 1  dram. 

Fine  tripoli,  quantum  stufl.". 
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The  solution  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream.  A  good  method  of  applying  is  with 
a  rubber,  made  of  a  strip  of  list  or  woolen  cloth, 
a  foot  or  two  long  and  3  ins.  wide,  rolled  up 
tightly  and  tied  with  string.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  of  cleaning,  either  using  the  prejjara- 
tion  just  described,  or  the  '•  Photographer's  Deter- 
gent," is  that  no  water  is  required,  and  thus  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  trouble  are  saved, 
whilst  the  use  of  an  alkali,  always  dangerous  if 
of  doubtful  efficacy,  is  avoided.  The  clothes  I 
prefer  for  the  purpose  are  those  of  a  coarse  strong 
linen,  knowa  amongst  housekeepers  as  glass- 
cloths.  Partially  worn  diaper,  which  has  been 
recommended  on  account  of  its  softness,  is  ob- 
jectionable as  causing  a  large  amount  of  "flue," 
the  particles  of  which  cling  about  the  glasses. 
The  cloths  should  be  frequently  washed  in  boil- 
ing water,  without  the  use  of  soap.  The  wash 
leather  for  giving  the  final  polish  I  generally 
treat,  when  new,  in  the  way  I  formerly  practised 
for  cleansing  the  buckskin  used  for  covering  the 
bufis  to  polish  the  Daguerreotype  plates ;  namely, 
after  heating  them  well,  I  wash  t^em  well  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  wine  and 
water.  In  using  the  leather  I  adopt  the  pi'ccau- 
tion  of  keeping  one  side — the  rough  side — always 
to  come  next  the  hand,  and  the  other,  the  smooth 
side,  always  next  the  glass.  By  this  means  any 
chance  of  perspiration  from  the  hand  coming  in 
contact  with  the  glass  is  avoided.  In  some  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  with  some  qualities  of 
glass,  every  possible  precaution  is  required  to  get 
a  clean  plate.  If  the  plate  cannot  be  got  to  appear 
satisfactorily  clean  on  breathing  on  it,  it  is  besc 
to  throw  it  aside.  A  good  positive  cannot  be 
produced  on  an  imperfectly  clean  plate. 

The  Collodion. — A  variety  of  collodions,  essen- 
tially differing  in  characteristics,  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  positive  process  by  manufacturers, 
and  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  the  requisite  qualities  of  a  positive  collodion  ; 
many  recommending  a  thin  lightly-iodized  col- 
lodion, and  a  weak  nitrate  bath  ;  others  enforcing 
the  importance  of  a  highly-iodized  collodion  of 
good  body,  and  strong  nitrate  bath  ;  some  recom- 
mending the  use  of  bromides  and  chlorides,  and 
some  preferring  simple  iodine.  Perhaps  the 
diversity  of  opinion  arises  to  some  extent  from 
different  ideas  being  held  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
good  positive.  Some  authorities  of  high  repute 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  a  very  thin  white  deposit 
of  silver,  pure  in  color,  but  without  intensity. 
My  own  experience  is  decidedly  opposRd  to  this 
idea.  Such  pictures,  especially  if  backed  with 
black  vavr-ish,  generally  appear  comparatively 
poor  and  flat,  deficient  in  vigor  and  perfectness  of 
modelling.  A  collodion  giving  a  rich  creamy 
film  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  yielding  on  develop- 
ment a  fair  amount  of  intensity,  combined  ftith 
pure  color,  gives  by  far  the  boldest  and  most 
vigorous  picture. 

I  have  tried  several  methods  of  making  solu- 
ble cotton  for  a  positive  collodion.  The  last  for- 
mula given  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  in  which  a  large 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  parchmentizing  the  cotton  prior  to  its 
conversion  into  pyroxyline,  I  have  found  to  give 
an  excellent  cotton  when  it  gave  any  at  all  ;  but 
on  comparing  my  own  experience  with  that  of 
'    sereral  friends,  who  have  tried  the  same  formula, 


I  find  that  a  large  per  centage  of  failures  has  been 
the  result.  This  has  arisen,  doubtless  from  some 
slight  unobserved  or  unknown  error  in  proportions 
or  manipulations  ;  but  the  groat  dauger  exists,  of 
which  Mr.  Hardwich  himself  speaks,  of  the  whole 
of  the  cotton  being  entirely  dissolved  by  the  acid- 
The  formula  I  have  found  to  give  uniform  success. 
both  in  my  own  hands  and  that  of  others,  is  one 
an  approximation  to  which  is  I  believe  commonly 
used,  but  I  find  given  definitely  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and 
is  as  follows  :  of  sulphuric  acid  S.  G.  1.840— the 
oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  I  believe  sufficiently 
near  the  mark,— and  of  nitric  acid  S.  G.  1.420 
equal  parts  by  measure.  To  three  measured 
ounces  of  the  mixed  acids  one  drachm  of  cotton 
wool  will  be  about  the  right  quantity.  The  time 
of  immersion  not  less  than  five  minutes,  the  tem- 
perature being  maintained  at  about  150''.  I  have 
found  that  the  nitric  acid  most  commonly  soldi 
commercially,  as  pure  nitric  acid,  has  generally 
had  a  Sp.  gr.  of  1.360,  and  in  this  case  I  have 
found  that  six  measured  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  four  of  nitric  acid  of  this  strength,  give  an  ex- 
cellent soluble  cotton.  In  either  case,  the  cotton 
gains  fully  fifty  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  yields  an 
even  sensitive  film,  adhering  well  to  the  glass  and 
quite  transparent  to  the  shadows. 

Six  grains  of  either  of  these  cottons  will  dis- 
solve perfectly,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  resi- 
due, in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  w  ashed  ether. 
S.  G.  -750,  and  alcohol,  S.  G.  -820.  More  cotton 
would  dissolve,  but  this  is  sufficient.  Alcohol  and 
ether  of  these  strengths  are  easily  procurable,  and 
I  have  found,  after  long  use,  that  the  alcohol  may 
be  used  safely  and  with  advancage,  in  at  least 
equal  proportions  with  the  ether. 

I  may  here  state  an  interesting  experiment  I 
recently  made  with  reference  to  the  principles  of 
alcoholic  collodion,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton,  of 
Jersey.    In  order  carefully  to  test  the  principles 
we  prepared,  in  Mr.  Sutton's  laboratory,  three 
samples  of  collodion.    The  first  sample  contained 
four  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  to  one  of  absolute 
ether,  and  constituted  what  Mr.  Sutton  has  called 
Alcoholic  Collodion.     The  second  contained  equal 
parts  of  the  same  solvents.     The   third  sample 
contained  seven  parts  of  the  ether  to  one  of  the 
alcohol.      The  specific  gravity  of  the  ether  was 
•723,  that   of  the  alcohol   -799,   and  both  were 
methylated.    Each  sample  contained  eight  grains 
of  cotton  to  the  ounce,  which  dissolved  perfectly. 
Each  was  iodized  with  iodide  of  potassium,  four- 
teen grains  of  which  were  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  alcohol,  S.  G.  -820,  of  which  solution  one  part 
was  added  to  three  of  plain  collodion.     On  adding 
the  iodizer  in  each  case  entirely  different  results 
were  produced  as  to  color.     The  alcoholic  collo- 
dion took  a  pale  straw  or  lemon  color,  which  it 
has  preserved  to  this  day,  (between  two  and  three 
months)  without  getting  deeper  ;  th^  second,  or 
half-and-half,  rapidly  took  a  pale  sherry  color, 
and  the  third,  or  ethereal,  b(  came  red  within  an 
hour,  I  may  add,  to  explain  the  rapidity  of  these 
changes,  the  cotton  was  slightly  acid  from  hasty 
and   imperfect  washing.     I  brought  these  three 
samples   to  London   and   tried    them    carefully 
against  each  other,  about  a  fortnight  after  they 
were  made.     The  results  were   interesting   and 
instructive.    The  first,  or  alcoholic,  which  flowed 
over  the  plate  like  oil,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  structure,  required  ten  seconds  exposure  in  a 
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Washed  ether,  pure  or  methy- ) 
lated,  S.  G.  from  -720  to  -750  \ 

Alcohols.  G.  '820 1  oz. 

Iodide  of  cadmium 3  gr. 

"  ammonium 5  gr. 

Bromide  of        "         1^  gr- 

Soluble  cotton 10  or  12  gr. 

I  use  these  proportions  with  spirits  of  the  strength 
named,  which  is  generally  easily  procurable. 
Where  absolute  alcohol  can  be  procured,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  alcohol  can,  as  I  have  already 
said,  be  used  with  advantage. 

This  collodion  gives  a  creamy  film  in  the  bath, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  yields  a  pic- 
ture possessing  bold,  vigorous  lights,  with  deli- 
cate half-tones  graduating  into  rich  transparent 
shadows. 

I  find,  however,  as  I  think  every  photographer 
has  found,  that  no  formula  will  work  equally 
well,  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  apparent 
changes  in  the  chemicals  frequently  occur  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  preventible  cause. 
The  nitrate  bath  especially  appears  to  be  subject 
to  thsee  vagrant  fancies,  and  after  giving  a^  cer- 
tain class  of  pictures  one  day,  refuses,  under  ap- 
parently the  same  treatment,  to  yield  the  same 
results   a  few  hours,  or  days,    afterwards.    As 
after  once  making  a  nitrate  bath  in  proper  con- 
dition, I  do  not  like  to  tamper  with  it,  I  generally 
find  the  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  is  the 
use  of  another  sample  of  collodion.    With  this 
view,  I  generally  have  in  working  condition  seve- 
ral bottles  of  collodion,  each  possessing  different 
characteristics.     A  valuable  means  of  producing 
these   modifications  in  the  collodion   exists  not 
only  in  varying  the  base  and  amount  of  the  iodi- 
zer, but  especially  in  varying  the  amount  of 


somewhat  dull  light  to  obtain  a  good  picture.  The  ^ 
second  required  fifteen  seconds  to  produce  similar 
results  ;  and  the  third  twenty-five  seconds.  In 
each  case  good,  fine-toned  piotures  were  obtained. 
In  this  case  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated, while  the  respective  changes  of  color  were 
very  significant  as  to  the  chances  of  stability  in 
each  sample. 

A  continuation  of  this  experiment  was  interest- 
ing and  confirmatory  of  all  my  experience  as  to 
the  effect  of  bromides.  I  divided  each  of  these 
samples,  and  to  one  half  of  each  added  a  bromide 
in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
to  each  ounce,  the  first  result  of  which  was  a 
slight  milkiness  and  subsequent  precipitation,  I 
presume,  of  bromide  of  potassium.  On  subsi- 
dence, I  tried  each  bromidized  half  against  that 
simply  iodized.  The  alcoholic  sample  requiring 
when  simply  iodized  ten  seconds  exposure,  re- 
quired only  three  seconds  with  this  addition  of 
the  bromide.  A  similar,  or  still  mo;'e  marked 
increase  of  sensitiveness,  occurred  in  the  other 
samples.  The  silver  bath  was  an  old  one,  to 
which  no  addition  of  nitric  acid  has  ever  been 
made,  and  the  developer  sulphate  of  iron  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid.  These  facts  seem  to  con- 
trovert the  idea  frequently  expressed  that  bromine 
is  an  accelerator  only  in  the  strict  absence  of  or- 
ganic matter  ;  and  where  nitric  acid  is  used  in  the 
bath  and  developer. 

To  return  to  my  own  practice  in  the  positive 
process.  The  collodion  generally  used  stands 
thus : 
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bromiue.  The  actioa  of  Ijroiuhie  ia  positive  col- 
lodion is  not  simply  in  acccliTating  or  increasing 
tlie  sensitiveness,  but  also  decreasing  over  inten- 
sity, and  producing  lialf-tone  and  softness.  By 
If  ecping  samples  of  collodion,  some  of  which  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  bromide,  and  correspond- 
ing excess  of  half-tone,  and  others  with  a  small 
amount  of  bromide,  and  great  intensity  and  con- 
trast between  lights  and  shadows,  I  find  I  am 
generally  able  to  meet  the  changing  circumstan- 
ces caused  by  varying  light,  temperature  and  con- 
dition of  the  nitrate  bath.  If  I  find  the  circum- 
stances conducive  to  the  prnduction  of  a  feeble 
picture  with  excess  of  hall-tone,  I  liud  that  by 
using  a  collodion  iodized  with  potassium  and  a 
small  portion  of  bromide,  I  can  generally  obtain 
at  once  sufficient  intensity.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  excess  of  intensity  and  lack  of  half-tone  be  the 
fault,  I  find  by  using  a  collodion  sensitized  with 
ammonium,  or  ammonium  and  cadmium  and  a 
full  portion  of  bromide,  that  softness  and  half- 
tone are  obtained. 


grand  problem,  and  considerately  added  that  he 
would  allow  six  weeks  to  prepare  the  public 
mind,  in  which  any  prior  claims  might  be  put 
forth  and  substantiated,  before  he  would  startle 
the  scientific  world  with  the  full  particulars  of 
his  discovery.  Upwards  of  six  mouths  have  how- 
ever elapsed,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  matter.  The  thing  is  still  unaccomplished. 
You  see  therefore  "  My  dear  Tyro,"  that  in  order 
to  give  to  the  portraits  you  have  spent  some 
months  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  produce,  that 
element  of  truth  which  distinguishes  the  roseate 
line  of  health  from  the  pallor  of  sickness,  the 
ripe  peach-like  cheeks  and  sunny  locks  of  the 
blonde  from  the  olive  skin  and  raven  tresses  of 
the  brunette,  the  bronzed  tint  of  exposure  from 
the  "  pale  cast  of  thought, •'■ — to  secure  this  truth 
you  must  have  recourse  to  the  painter. 

You  have  too  much  good  taste  and  good  sense 
to  undervalue,  in  portraiture  at  least,  the  im- 
portance of  color.  You  will  not  I  think  endorse 
the  dictum  I  have  heard  put  forth  by  some  photo 


It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  I  Iiave    graphers  that  to  color  a  iihotograph  is  to  '•  paint 


generally  found  a  tendency  in  bromides  to  injure 
the  tone  and  brilliancy  of  the  picture  to  a  slight 
extent.  Another  effect  of  the  addition  of  bromides 
which  I  have  invariably  found,  and  have  never 
seen  any  reference  to,  is  its  influence  in  producing 
a  clean  picture.  Samples  of  collodion  which  have 
yielded  dull,  spotty,  streaky-looking  pictures 
when  simply  iodized,  have  given  results  clean  and 
perfect  on  the  addition  of  half-a-grain  or  a  grain 
to  the  ounce  of  some  bromide.  I  find,  also,  that 
collodions  which  are  simply  iodized  have  become 
seriouisly  deteriorated  in  a  couple  of  months,  but 
have,  with  the  addition  of  a  brosiidc,  remained  in 
perfect  condition,  or  have  even  improved  at  the 
end  of  six  months. 


From  rhotographk  A''utes. 

AN  ARTIST'S  LETTER   ON   COLURING   PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

My  DE.i.R  Ttuo, — Twenty  years  ago,  M.  Becque- 
rel  tells  us,  he  commenced  his  experiments  for 
the  discovery  of  a  process  whereby  pliotographs 
could  be  produced  in  their  natural  colors,  and 
sinee  that  time  many  of  our  most  accomplished 
photographers  and  scientific  men  have  experi- 
mented in  the  same  direction.  So  far  as  practi- 
cal results  are  concerned,  however,  nothing 
whatever  has  been  accomplished.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  producing  some  transient  images  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  these  experiments  seem  to 
have  led  to  nothing,  suggested  nothing,  save  the 
hopelessness  of  the  case.  It  is  true  that  from 
time  to  time  rumours  have  been  wafted  across 
the  xitlantic  of  a  process  '•  nearly  perfected"  in 
which  the  charms  of  color  should  vie  with  form  in 
truth  and  beauty  ;  and  some  half  dozen  years 
ago  we  were  coulidentially  inlbrmed,  on  what  ap- 
peared good  authority,  that  this  was  an  accom- 
liiisiied  fact,  that  an  enterprising  American  Firm 
had  paid,  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  tlious- 
and  dollars,  for  the  exclusive  patent-right  iu  the 
invention,  and  were  at  that  time  iu  London  with 
a  view  to  making  arrangements  for  securing  it  in 
this  eouulry.  At  the  early  pan  of  the  present 
yuar  a  photographer  announced  iu  a  contempo- 
rary Journal  that  he  Lad  at  length  solved  the 


the  lily,  gild  refined  gold,  or  add  perfume  to  the 
violet,"  The  first  element  of  a  good  picture 
should  be  truth  :  truth  of  form  as  indicated  by 
outline  and  chiar^-oscitro — by  which  term  artists 
describe  all  the  gradations  of  light  and  shadow, 
indicating  relief  and  distance — and  truth  of  color. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  fine  pictures  may  be  pro- 
duced in  cliiar-oscuro  only  ;  fine  pictures  regarded 
as  works  of  art.  But  in  portraiture,  where  the 
complexion  often  constitutes  the  characteristic 
ditferencc  in  individuals,  the  case  is  entu'cly 
altered,  and  color  becomes  essential  to  the  likeness. 
An  able  writer  has  remarked  that  "should  the  most 
skilful  master  draw  a  rose  or  grape  with  the  pen- 
cil only,  his  observers  would  have  but  a  faint  or 
imperfect  image  of  the  object ;  but  let  him  add  to 
each  its  proper  colors  and  we  no  longer  doubt — 
we  smell  the  rose,  we  touch  the  grape." 

A  fellow  student  of  yours  has  recently — doubt- 
less as  severe  punishment  for  some  flagrant 
transgression— been  undergoing  a  most  trying- 
series  of  lectures,  whieh  must  by  this  time  have 
well  nigh  bewildered  him.  On  this  subject  he 
has.  been  told  that  "  color  is  the  lowest  form  of 
imitation,"  that  we  observe  the  form  of  an  olijeel 
before  we  perceive  its  color,  that  before  "  noticing 
the  bright  plumage  of  a  bird"  we  '■  observe  that 
it  has  only  two  feet."  Is  this  so,  "My  dear 
Tyro?  When  you  have  viaited  the  Zoological 
Gardi-ns,  and  have  gazed  admiringly  on  the 
Flamingo,  have  you  discovered  that  it  had  only 
two  feet  before  you  noticed  its  brilliant  red 
plumage  ?  When  you  have  visited  the  house  of 
a  friend  to  admire  his  Canarj'  have  you  not  per- 
ceived that  its  color  was  yellow,  before  you  even 
discovered  that  it  had  feet  a-t  all  ?  You  are 
something  of  a  botanist,  I  know,  and  I  will  not 
ask  you  the  question,  but  do  you  ask  any  of  your 
friends  to  tell  yon  the  color  of  a  primrose  :  ■•  yel- 
low" will  be  the  immediate  response  ;  ask  them 
the  color  of  its  leaf ;  "  green"  will  be  the  equally 
ready  reply.  Now  ask  for  a  description  of  the 
form  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  or  the  shape  of 
the  leaf.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  hesitation  or 
silence  will  be  the  ouly  answer.  Color,  then,  you 
perceive,  is  not  entirely  such  a  secondary  element 
in  the  representation  of  any  object,  as  some  sui- 
dislant  authorities  describe  it  to  be.    This  habit 


of  decrying  color  is  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  new 
thing  amongst  photographers.  I  have  heard  it 
done  many  a  time  before.  The  reason  for  it,  is 
perhaps  twofold  :  in  the  first  place  a  good  photo- 
graph really  does  possess  so  many  beauties  of  its 
own,  that  an  eye  whose  only,  or  whose  chief  edu- 
cation has  been  derived  from  the  study  of  photo- 
graphs, may  well  be  pardoned  for  believing  that 
the  touch  of  the  painter  would  be  well-nigh  a 
desecration.  The  second  reason  I  shall  give  you, 
in  the  words  of  an  artist  who  protested  the  other 
day,  with  much  ability,  aganst  the  assumptions 
of  the  writer  to  whom  we  refen-ed,  "  You  know," 
this  gentlemen  remarks,  '•  the  old  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Grapes.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
decry  the  merits  we  do  not  possess.  The  old 
Roman  artists,  who  could  draw  grandly  but 
colored  villainously,  of  course  scorned  color,  say- 
ing design  and  drawing  (their  best  qualities)  were 
everything,  color  (their  worst)  nothing." 

If  it  were  necessary,  '•  My  dear  Tyro,"  I  could 
fill  the  whole  number  of  the  Xotes  with  argu- 
ments, and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  with 
authorities,  to  prove  the  importance  of  color  in 
art,  and  pre-eminently  in  portraiture.  But  why 
waste  time  in  proving  what  is  "  plain  as  the  way  to 
Parish  Church"?  The  worthies  who  are  so  fond 
of  decrying  color  in  art.  regard  it  as  altogether  of 
secondary  importance,  if  not  altogether  uuuecet,- 
sary,  remind  mc  of  the  story  of  a  certain  King 
Ferdinand,  who  is  stated  to  have  once  remarked 
that  he  could  have  given  some  excellent  hints,  and 
suggested  many  improvements,  if  he  had  been 
present  at  the  creation  of  the  world  ! 

The  charms,  the  glories  of  color,  ''My  dear 
Tyro"!  What  a  tempting  theme  to  enlarge  on! 
To  dwell  on  all  these  ravishing  combinations 
contrasts,  and  harmonies  of  hue  and  tone  which 
art  in  vain  might  try  to  represent,  or  language  to 
name  and  classify !  But  I  must  not  even  ap- 
proach the  threshold  of  such  a  theme.  These  few 
preliminary  words  on  the  general  subject  of  color, 
just  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  and  in  my  next  I 
proceed  to  practical  hints.  I  will  conclude  this 
letter  by  repeating  here,  notwithstanding  that  it 
appeared  iu  a  recent  number,  a  quotation  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  my  subject,  from  the  most  en- 
thusiastic, dogmatic,  original,  deep-thiuking, 
honest,  and  discriminating  art-critic  of  the  day, — 
Ruskiu,  who  says  :  "  The  fact  is,  we  none  of  us 
su llicicntly  appneiate  the  nobleness  and  sacred- 
ness  of  color.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  subordinate  beauty^  nay, 
e\'eu  as  the  mere  source  of  a  sensual  pleasure ; 
but  such  expressions  are  used  for  the  most  part 
in  thoughtlessness,  and  if  the  speakers  would  only 
take  the  pains  to  imagine  what  the  world  and 
their  own  existence  would  become,  if  the  blue 
were  taken  from  the  sky,  the  gold  from  the  sun- 
shine, the  verdure  from  the  leaves,  the  crimson 
from  the  blood  which  is  the  life  of  man,  the  Uush 
from  the  cheek,  the  darkness  from  the  eye,  the 
radiance  from  the  hair  ;  if  they  could  see,  for  an 
instant,  white  human  creatures  moving  in  a 
ifhitc  world,  they  would  soon  feel  what  they  owe 
to  color.  The  fact  is  that  of  all  God's  gifts  to 
the  sight  of  man,  color  is  the  holiest,  the  most 
divine,  the  most  solemn." 


GuEEx  IxKs. — 1.  Digest  1  part  of  gamboge  with 
from  7  to  10  parts  of  the  Hue  ink. 
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From  Photographic  Notes. 

PANORAMIC  CAMERA    r,RP 


We  need  scarcely  offer  aa  apology  for  again 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  matter 
which  has  lately  occupied,  most  of  our  attention, 
viz.,  the  Panoramic  Lens  and  Camera. 

Our  Patent  for  the  Panoramic  Lens  has  been 
"sealed,"  aud  the  description  of  it  might  be  im- 
mediately published  were  it  not  that  we  are 
about  to  patent  it  also  in  France,  and  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  publish  the  particulars  in  this 
country  before  the  French  patent  is  secured.  In 
the  meantime  experiments  are  in  progress,  and  a 
variety  of  new  apparatus  being  made  to  suit  this 
onward  step  in  Photography.  M.  Voightlander 
has  undertaken  to  manufacture  the  instrument 
for  sale  tlirough  his  Parisian  Agent,  IL  Delahaye  ; 
Mr.  Cox,  of  Skiuner  Street,  and  Messrs.  Home 
and  Thornthwaito  will  manufacture  it,  and  be 
agents  for  it  in  London  ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
Liverpool,  will  be  agent  for  it  in  the  North  of 
England  ;  we  shall  also  supply  it  ourselves  direct 
from  Jersey,  with  our  own  guarantee  founded  on 
an  actual  test.  Such  are  our  present  arrange- 
ments, aud  we  hope  that  in  a  month  or  so,  the 
first  lenses  and  cameras  may  be  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. The  extraordinary  number  of  letters  which 
we  have  received  on  this  subject  prove  the  great 
Interest  which  is  taken  in  it  by  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers. The  manufacture  of  the  first  lenses 
and  all  the  new  apparatus  connected  with  them 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  F.  Cox,  and  we  feel 
bound  publicly  to  thank  him  for  the  extraordin- 
ary pains  which  he  has  taken  in  this  matter,  and 
for  the  comjjlete  manner  in  which  he  has  carried 
out  our  instructions,  difficult  as  they  were  to  con- 
vey by  letter. 

None  of  the  apparatus,  altho'  original  in  con- 
ception and  convenient  in  plan,  has  been  patent- 
ed, because  we  feel  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  the  patenting  of  an  invention  becomes  a 
sordid  and  illiberal  act.  Some  of  this  new  ap- 
paratus, and  its  objects,  we  will  now  briefly  des- 
cribe ,  commencing  with  the  small  sized  instru- 
ments. 

THE  PORTABLE  PANORAMIC  CAMERA. 

This  camera  is  made  entirely  of  brass,  and  may 
be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket.  It  is  10  inches 
long,  and  semi-cylindrical,  being  in  its  section 
about  half  the  size  of  a  small  tumbler.  It  is 
intended  for  taking  six  panoramic  pictures  about 
4-{-l-2-in.  In  the  interior  there  are  five  partitions 
which  seperate  the  pictures  ;  and  in  the  flat  front 
six  jackets  (fitted  with  caps)  for  the  reception  of 
the  lens.  The  pictures  are  all  taken  upon  a 
single  long  curved  glass,  resembling  the  one- 
third  part  of  a  tall  glass  tube  cut  lengthways. 
This  is  excited  by  first  dipping  it  into  a  tall  glass 
jar  of  iodized  collodion,  and  then  into  a  similiar 
jar  containing  nitrate  of  silver.  It  may  be  ex- 
posed either  dry  or  wet.  The  development  is 
effected  by  dipping  it  into  a  jar  containing  either 
gallic  acid,  or  proto-sulphate  of  iron  ; — and  it  is 
fixed  by  being  dipped  into  a  jar  of  cyanide,  aud 
then  put  into  water.  The  lens  is  changed  by  put- 
ting the  hand  into  a  black  bag,  with  which  this 
curious  little  camera  is  covered,  when  required. 
The  tripod  folds  and  makes  a  walking  stick  ;  and 
the  top  of  the  tripod  is  so  contrived  that  the  cam- 
era slides  perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of 
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it,  and  may  be  fixed  so  that  the  lens  is  at  a  con- 
venient height  either  above  or  below  it. 

Assuming  that  the  photographer  has  taken 
half-a-dozen  negatives  upon  the  long  single 
curved  glass  which  receives  tht^m  all,  they  can 
easily  be  printed  by  contact  by  bending  a  piece 
of  sensitive  albumenized  paper  against  the  inside 
of  the  glass  where  the  film  is,  and  pressing  a 
roller  of  flannel  wrapped  round  a  piece  of  wood 
against  the  back  of  the  paper.  Or,  they  may  be 
printed  by  contact  upon  sheets  of  mica,  and 
viewed  as  transparencies. 

An  instantaneous  camera  of  this  kind,  for  four 
pictures,  can  be  made,  fitted  with  four  lenses,  and 
with  the  interior  lined  with  guta-percha  so  as  to 
hold  say  a  10-gr.  nitrate  bath,  with  which  the 
plate  may  be  kept  moist  and  sensitive  for  several 
hours, — or  until  it  is  convenient  to  expose  it. 
Before  the  exposure  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  run 
out  of  the  camera  into  a  waterproof  bottle  or  bag, 
and  it  is  afterwards  returned  to  the  camera. 

We  have  invented  a  panoramic  lens  which  will 
work  with  water  behind  it,  so  that  the  plate  can 
be  exposed  in  the  water,  if  that  is  found  conven- 
ient. This  lens  is  as  like  the  human  eye  as 
anything  can  well  bo  imagined.  It  is  achromatic 
when  used  in  the  manner  intended,  and  gives 
equality  of  illumination,  and  good  definition  the 
same  as  the  other. 

Another  novelty  in  apparatus  is, 

THE  PANORAMIC  STEREOSCOPE. 

This  instrument  is  intended  for  exhibiting 
transparent  positives  including  an  angle  of  100°, 
and  being  about  3|-ins.long  by  IJ-ins.  high.  The 
lenses  of  the  stereoscope  are  IJ  ins.  focal  length. 
The  pictures  are  mounted  so  that  they  can  revolve 
together  about  their  respective  centres,  (being 
connected  by  a  bar),  and  the  objects  of  the  view 
are  thus  brought,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  in 
succession  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  The 
instrument  altho'  small,  represents  things  of  their 
true    natural  size  and  at  their  true   distance 

Being  only  intended  for  exhibiting  prints  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit  this  instrument  will  be 
made  of  ebony  and  silver,  and  of  the  most  highly 
finished  workmanship.  If  the  prints  are  upon 
mica  they  will  be  bent  round  the  concavity  of 
opal  glasses  polished  upon  both  sides  ; — the  opal 
glasses  forming  a  part  of  the  stereoscope. 

Instead  of  now  continuing  this  catalogue  of 
novel  apparatus,  let  us  consider  the  practical 
utility  of  what  has  already  been  described. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  provided  a  photograph 
be  properly  taken  upon  a  smooth  tablet,  such  as 
glass  or  mica,  aud  examined  under  a  magnifier, 
it  does  not  matter  how  small  it  is.  We  have  seen 
a  whole  family  group  beautifully  represented, 
with  all  the  necessary  vigor,  detail,  and  half-tone, 
in  a  single  drop  of  collodion.  Eight  square 
inches  of  surface  will  therefore  be  ample  space 
for  all  the  detail  of  an  elaborate  panoramic  view, 
if  the  photographer  does  his  Yiovk  properly. 

Now  assuming  thi-',  observe  how  important 
these  little  Panoramic  Cameras  become,  for  with 
a  set  of  a  dozen  dry  collodionized  curved  glasses 
in  his  portmanteau,  aud  the  little  camera  in  his 
pocket  ready  primed  with  another, — and  the  tri- 
pod walking  stick  in  his  hand,  a  photographic 
tourist  may  during  a  short  trip  take  78  pan- 
oramic pictures,  each  including  an  angle  of  120°; 
and  that  with  an  exposure  of  not  more  than  2  or 


3  seconds  for  dry  plates,  on  account  of  tlie 
extraordinary  quickness  of  the  lens,  the  trouble 
of  focussing  ))cing  avoided,  because  the  depth  of 
focus  of  these  small  lenses  is  so  great  that  all  ol)- 
jects  within  a  distance  of  20  ft.  or  so  and  infinity 
are  in  good  focus.  The  value  of  these  little  in- 
struments can  scarcely  then  be  overrated,  while 
their  cost  will  be  very  moderate. 

A  good  way  of  printing  the  negatives  upon 
Mica  will  probably  be  to  excite  them  with  chlor- 
ized  collodion,  develop  the  print  with  gallic  acid, 
and  view  it  under  a  magnifier,  with  opal  glass 
behind,  as  a  transparency  ;  but  perhaps  thickly 
albumenised  paper  might  give  definition  good 
enough,  and  the  pictures  could  then  be  mounted 
upon  flat  cards. 

In  the  next,  and  many  following  number.?  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  on 
this  important  subject.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  there  are  no  "buts"  and  "  ifs"  in  the  matter 
of  the  lens,  for  pictures  have  actually  been  taken 
with  it,  and  it  is  found  to  answer.  The  first  pic- 
ture taken  by  Mr.  Cox,  out-of-doors,  in  a  wretch- 
ed light,  was  fully  exposed  in  two  seconds,  and 
the  definition  was  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

The  theory  of  the  Panoramic  Lens  indicates 
the  possibility  of  rendering  it  achromatic  and  ap- 
lanatic  with  a  large  aperture.  It  is  highly 
probable  therefore  that  this  instrument  may 
supersede  the  present  forms  of  lenses  for  pictures 
upon  flat  plates — whether  views  or  portraits.  As 
a  portrait  lens  we  have  great  hopes  that  it  may 
prove  superior  to  the  very  imperfect  portrait 
lens  in  common  use — particularly  for  groups. 


From  British  Journal  of  Photo grrphy. 
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General  Meeting,  Oct.  IWi,  1859. 


The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Mr.  T.  Morris  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretart  then  read  the  following 
report : — 

During  the  past  year  of  your  Society,  which 
your  Annual  Meeting  brings  to  a  close,  you  have 
had  several  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
papers  read  at  your  several  Meetings  ;  and  your 
Council  can  only  regret  that  the  poor  attendance 
at  several  of  them  could  hardly  justify  the  trouble 
taken  by  the  various  gentleman  who  kindly  pre- 
pared them. 

Your  Council  therefore  deem  it  their  duty  to 
again  urge  upon  you  the  necessity,  for  the  welfar- 
of  your  Society,  of  a  better  and  more  regular  at- 
tendance at  your  monthly  Meetings. 

During  the  past  session  you  have  not  only 
been  favoured  by  papers  from  your  own  Members, 
but  also  by  many  lengthy  remarks  by  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  kindly  undertaken  the  task  for 
your  edification  and  instruction  ;  amongst  others 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, the  inventor  of  the  Solar  Camera,  who 
both  exhibited  his  apparatus,  and  also  many 
beautiful  prints  taken  thereby. 

It  was  intended  by  your  Society  to  hold  an 
Exhibition  in  March  last  at  Aston  Hall,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Aston  Hall  Company,  but  sub- 
sequently, on  account  of  the  apparent  uncertainty 
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as  to  the  time  of  such  exhibition,  it  was  resolved 
to  postpone  it  at  all  events  for  the  present  year. 

Your  Library  has  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion during  the  past  year  of  several  books,  which- 
by  the  resolution  of  your  Council,  have  been  pur. 
chased;  and  also  by  the  gifts  of  se  veral  gentle, 
men,  and  your  Council  would  remind  the  mem- 
bers that  any  book  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary. 

Your  Album  has  not,  as  yet,  had  as  many  con- 
tributors to  its  pages  as  your  Council  could  wish 
and  they  would  therefore  again  request  the  co- 
operation of  all  in  contributing  at  least  their 
mite  towards  this  part  of  the  Society's  work. 

The  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  are  £7 
183.  9d.,  which,  together  with  £5  15s.  (Jd.,  owing 
by  Members  to  the  Society,  makes  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  Society  of  £13  14s.  3d. 

At  this  Meeting  you  will  have  to  elect  your 
OfBcers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  also  new  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  in  place  of  those,  who  by  your 
rules,  annually  retiie,  but  who  arc  however  elig- 
ible for  re-election. 

Letters  of  resignation  having  been  read  from 
the  Vice-Presidents,  George  Shaw,  Esq.,  and 
"William  Howell,  Esq.;  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  B_ 
Osborn  ;  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  L.  Haines,  the 
following  gentleman  were  unanimously  elected  to 
take  office  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 

Peesidext. 
Wm.  Bagnall,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Osbora.        Mr.  C.  L.  Haines. 


Treasubek. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Brown,  Jun. 


Secretary. 
Mr,  E.  W.  Ball. 


Mr.  T.  Morris, 
Mr.  Brittain, 
Dr  Hill  Norris, 


CotlNCIL. 

Mr.  A.  Edwards, 
Mr.  T.  D.  Clare, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Holyoakc, 

Mr.  W.  Hart,  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr  Osborn  then  proposed—-'  That  the  Entrance 
Fee  of  half-a-guinca  be  abolished." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  distribute 
amougst  the  members  during  the  present  year, 
several  lots  of  photographs,  and  they  are  now  in 
negociation  for  the  same. 

They  have  also  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
able,  iu  the  course  of  the  year,  to  obtain  the  use 
of  more  couvenieut  rooms  for  the  Meetings,  &c., 
and  they  hope  to  be  ^able  to  report  progress  at 
the  next  Meeting. 


Gold  Ink. — Mosaic  gold,  2  parts  ;  gum  arable, 
1  part ;  are  rubbed  up  with  water  until  reduced 
to  a  proper  condition. 

Brown  Ink. — Digest  powdered  catechu,  4  parts 
with  water,  CO  parts,  for  some  hours ;  filter  and 
add  sulTicient  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
assa,  1  part  iu  IG  of  water. 


PROCESS  FOR  PRODUCING  POSITIVES  BY  TRANS- 
MITTED LIGHT  IN  THE  CAMERA. 


BT  M.  POITEVIN. 


In  the  course  of  my  photogi'aphic  experiments 
with  gelatine,  I  many  times  obtained  on  develop- 
ing the  proof,  at  first  a  negative  image,  then  a 
positive  much  more  intense  than  the  first.  This 
fact  lately  again  coming  under  my  notice,  I  re- 
called what  I  had  remarked  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  have  been  thus  led  to  a  new 
process  which  I  now  describe. 

This  process  is  based  upon  the  following  facts  : 

1st,  A  film  of  iodide  of  silver  in  presence  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  impressed  by  light,  is  black- 
ened by  pyrogallic  acid. 

2nd,  The  same  film  impressed,  then  washed  in 
order  to  remove  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  the 
dark  covered  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, washed  again  and  covered  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  still  blacknes  by  the  pyrogal- 
lic acid. 

3rd,  The  action,  even  very  short  of  light  on 
the  film  previously  impressed  and  covered  with 
iodide  takes  away  from  it  the  property  of  being 
blackened  by  pyrogallic  acid. 

.  To  obtain  positives  by  transmitted  light,  I  em- 
ploy an  iodide  of  potassium  collodion,  but  con- 
taining less  iodine  than  that  ordinary  used  for 
negatives ;  I  sensitize  in  the  ordiuarv  manner 
and  expose  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  open  light ; 
it  does  not  change  in  appearance  ;  I  wash  it  with 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  leave  the  plate  to 
dry  or  until  I  am  ready  to  continue  its  prepara 
tion.  I  cover  the  plate  still  damp,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  4  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  oz. 
of  water  ;  this  operation  should  be  made  in  the 
dark.  Instead  of  the  solution  in  water,  when  the 
plate  is  dry,  I  use  solution  iu  alcohol  of  the  same 
strength. 

The  film  impressed  and  covered  with  iodide  of 
potassium  is  promptly  influenced  by  light,  which 
takes  away  the  property  of  blackening  by  pyro- 
gallic acid,  the  solution  of  iodide  having  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  I  employ  this  surface  to  obtain  an  image 
in  the  camera,  the  time  of  exposure  is  about  three 
times  longer  than  that  necessary  to  obtain  a  neg- 
ative with  the  same  collodion. 

After  the  exposure  iu  the  camera,  I  wash  the 
film  with  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  iodide  of 
potassium  ;  I  plunge  it  into  a  weak  bath  of  i»i- 
trato  of  silver,  and  I  treat  it  with  pyrogallic  acid, 
which  blackens  only  the  parts  which  have  not 
received  the  action  of  light. 

We  thus  obtain  an  image  in  which  the  whites 
of  nature  are  reprcscutcd  by  transparency,  and 
the  shadows  by  opacity  more  or  less  dense. 

The  film  sensitized  and  covered  with  potassium, 
may  be  used  a  few  hours  after  its  preparation, 
without  sensibly  losing  its  properties ;  but  we 
cannot  preserve  it  for  a  much  longer  period,  as 
the  iodide  of  potassium  finally  excites  an  injurious 
action  even  in  the  dark. 

In  all  these  exiicrimonls  I  have  with  advantage 
used  lactic  acid  instead  of  acetic  acid  in  the 
developing  solution. — Bulktin. 
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The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  this  Society, 
on  the  8th  Feb.,  was  inaugurated  by  a  conver- 
sazione at  the  rooms,  No.  8  Conduit  Street. 
There  was  a  full  gathering  of  members  and  visi- 
tors, who  appeared  highly  delighted  with  the 
entertainment  provided  for  them. 

The  photographs  hung  around  the  gallery  are 
well  classified  and  arranged,  so  as  to  be  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  subjects  are  suffici- 
ently varied  and  interesting,  beiug  drawn  from 
the  Holy  Land,  Turkey,  the  Roman  States,  and 
Rome  itself.  Northern  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
our  own  country.  They  are  ofthe  productions  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  photographers,  inclu- 
ding Messrs.  Bedford,  Bent,  Clifford,  Cundall, 
Cocke,  Downes,  Fenton,  Greenish,  Macpherson, 
Melhuisb,  Ponti,  &c. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Cockekell, 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, who  addressed  the  company,  and  intro- 
duced Professor  Donaldson,  who  he  said  would 
explain  and  illustrate  the  photographic  pictures 
forming  the  collection. 

Photographt  the  Instructor  of  the  Archi- 
tect ;  AND  ArCEITECTURE  the  best  StJBJECr 

for  the  Photographer. 
Professor  Donaldson,  who  was  received  with 
applause,  first,  described  his  interview  in  18i0, 
with  M.  Daguerre.  He  proceeded  to  say,  that 
photography,  in  relation  to  architecture,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  age,  and 
extremely  useful  to  architects,  whether  regarded 
as  artists  or  men  of  science.  The  simplest  build- 
ing, devoid  of  meretricious  ornament,  lost  noth- 
ing when  made  the  subject  of  a  photographic 
picture,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  most  elaborate 
structures  of  Rome,  medieval  monuments,  ifcc., 
were  dei)icted  in  all  their  elaborate  details  and 
correctness,  light  and  shade.  Each  point  had  its 
due  prominence,  and  all  were  harmoniously  sulj- 
jected  to  due  relations  with  the  whole.  The  rap- 
idity with  which  photographs  were  taken  was  a 
very  important  consideration ;  for  in  foreign 
countries,  where  suspicion  followed  the  footsteps 
of  the  lover  of  art,  it  was  sometimes  found  neces- 
sary for  him  to  abandon  his  task  before  he  had 
succeeded  in  sketching  his  view.  When  travel- 
ling in  Asia  Miuor,  he  had  often  diverged  from 
the  direct  road  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  im- 
portant or  interesting  spot,  and  of  ten  been  forced 
to  depart  without  obtaining  the  views  which  he 
wished ;  whereas,  with  the  a^^paratus  photograph- 
ers employed,  it  was  possible  in  a  short  time  to 
obtain  a  correct  and  vivid  image  of  the  desired 
object.  Had  photography  been  discovered  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  what  precious  mem- 
orials should  we  not  now  have  had  of  our  count- 
ries visited  hj  Benjamin  of  Tuleda  and  Marco 
Polo!  What  mementoes  should  we  not  have  had 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  the 
classsical  world ! 

The  Professor  then  drew  attention  to  the  va- 
rious photographs  in  the  room,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  classified  and  grouped.  Com- 
mencing with  Rome,  he  remarked  that  there  were 
many  associations  connected  with  the  word 
Rome  of  a  religious  and  an  artistic  nature,  and 
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he  almost  sbnink  from  venturing  upon  a  subject 
which  seemed  to  rise  immeasurably  high.  Two 
of  our  countrymen,  Messrs.  Macphersoa  and 
Andcr.-on,  were  among  the  principal  photograph- 
rs  of  Rome.  The  first-named  artist  had  contributed 
Several  views  in  Italy  and  Rome  to  this  Exhibi- 
tion ;  amon  gst  them  was  that  scene  of  des- 
olate, solemn  grandeur,  TTte  Roman  Fonm,  the 
scene  of  the  renowned  amusements  and  games, 
where  eighty  thousand  persons  could  assemble 
within  its  ample  walls  to  witness  them — where 
hundreds  of  lions  were  brought  into  the  arena  to 
try  their  strength,  and  where  numerous  gladiators, 
probably  Christian  martyrs  also,  fought  and  died. 
He  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  views  of 
the  Colloseum  at  Rome, as  combining  gracefulness 
of  effect  and  correctness  of  detail  in  a  most  har. 
mo nious  whole.  He  also  pointed  out  the  views 
of  the  temple  of  Antoninous  and  Faustina,  and 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  whose  arches  were  now 
occupied  as  common  dwellings,  and  one  of  the 
lower  arches  of  which  was  used  as  that  smith's 
shop  so  well  known  to  all  the  art- students  of 
Rome.  Other  Italian  towns  and  cities  were  men 
tioned.  Assissi  with  its  temple  of  Minerva,  and 
Narvi  with  the  bridge  of  Augustus,  which  still 
remain  to  excite  the   admiration  of  art-students. 

The  combination  of  grace,  harmony  and  beauty 
in  those  Roman  monuments,  revealed  to  the 
mind  a  new  world  of  delight.  He  felt  that  he 
could  not  pass  over  this  portion  of  his  subject 
without  bestowing  an  eulogium  upon  that  won- 
derful artist,  Peruzzi,  whose  thorough  knowledge 
of  perspective,  whose  vivid  imagination,  and 
whose  skill  in  the  combination  of  light  and  shade, 
gave  him  a  peculiar  power  in  grouping,  and  the 
result  of  which  was  a  series  of  views  which  over- 
powered all  criticism,  and  carried  one  away  with 
enthusiam. 

Following  the  flight  of  the  Roman  eagle,  the 
Professor  next  led  his  audience  into  Spain,  and 
traced  the  influence  of  the  Roman  struggles  with 
Carthage  in  that  country,  upon  the  growth  of 
art  ;  as  manifested  in  the  numerous  remains 
which  were  so  beautifully  depicted  by  Mr. 
Clifford  in  his  photographic  views.  He  alluded 
more  especially  to  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Ro- 
man theatre  at  Merida,  and  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  interior  of  a  corridor  of  the  Alhambra. 
Among  the  numerous  views,  claiming  particular 
attention,  the  Professor  pointed  out  the  Gothic 
architecture  on  the  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mare,  and 
of  the  cathedral  at  Leon,  as  showing  how  specific 
minuteness  was,  in  those  pictures,  blended  with 
the  grand  and  the  sublime.  More  modern  art  is 
illustrated  in  the  Puerta  de  Alcala  at  Madrid,  and 
in  the  theatre  and  custom  house  at  Barcelona. 
These  were  evidence  of  the  art-feeling  that  still 
existed  in  Spain  ;  although  they  were  not  so  pure 
and  lofty  as  those  which  existed  in  other  capital 
cities  of  Europe.  There  was,  however,  much  of 
art  to  be  learned  in  that  country.  The  Spaniards 
were  a  people  of  vivid  imagination  ;  and  when 
they  enjoyed  the  vast  wealth  drawn  from  Ameri- 
ca, they  employed  artists  of  the  first  reputation 
to  ornament  their  religious  and  secular  edifices, 
and  paid  them  liberally.  Their  past  works  are 
full  of  suggestive  hints  to  warm  the  imagination 
of  artists  from  the  colder  regions  of  Northern 
Europe. 

Passing  on  to  Venice,  the  Professor  "gave  a  suc- 


cint  history  of  the  numerous  works  of  art  which 
are  to  be  I'ound  in  that  reno\vned  city,  drawing 
a  distinction  between  the  classical  and  elevating 
features  and  those  that  were  wild  and  volup- 
tuous. He  described  the  Venetian  merchants, 
endowed  with  great  taste,  and  liberal  in  their 
patronage  of  art,  who  devoted  their  time  and 
money  to  the  adornment  of  their  public  squares, 
churches,  and  public  edifices.  Much  of  this  re- 
finement in  taste  might  be  attributed  to  their  in- 
tercourse with  Byzantium,  whence  they  derived 
many  of  their  most  striking  monuments. 

The  views  in  Venice  exhibited  in  the  room  were 
very  numerous  and  beautiful.  We  might  fancy 
ourselves  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  facades, 
columns,  monuments,  and  palaces  of  that  city,  of 
the  waters.  The  view  of  the  Palace  o/iAe  Doge, 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  mod- 
ern art. 

The  Professor  observed  that  the  photographic 
views  in  Venice  are  charaterized  not  only  by 
faithfulness,  but  by  a  certain  richness  and  strength 
of  outline  peculiar  to  photography.  In  the  cour  se 
of  his  remarks  he  touched  lightly  upon  many 
points  of  interest,  historical  and  classical,  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  views  exhibited. 
Referring  to  cathedral  architecture,  he  said  there 
was  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  boundless 
expenditure  of  the  Christian  church  during  the 
brief  three  centuries  of  the  mediasval  period.  The 
erection  of  Gothic  cathedrals  was  entirely  a 
gratuitous  work.  We  could  not  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  without  being 
struck  with  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  religi- 
ous edifices  erected  within  this  period  ;  and  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  there  were  similar 
indications  of  that  ardent  spirit  which  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  cathedrals  and  churches  of  vast 
extent,  rising  many  hundred  feet  towards  heaven. 
The  monks  went  from  palace  to  palace,  and  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  gathering  from  all  classes  of 
the  people  the  means  wherewith  to  build  these 
edifices.  The  English  cathedrals  were  illustrated 
by  many  views  in  the  gallery.  The  civil  and 
domestic  architecure  of  the  mediseval  period  was 
also  illustrated  by  many  striking  views  ;  and  our 
own  true,  happy  England,  with  its  Gothic  abbeys 
churches,  baronial  halls,  and  colleges,  were  illus- 
trated by  many  views  in  the  gallery.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  works  he  would  mention  the 
names  of  Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Cocke,  Messrs.  Dola- 
more  and  Bullock,Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Bedford, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  not  only  well  known  to 
the  profession  as  a  photographic  artist,  but  was 
particular  successful  in  his  combinations  of  build- 
ing and  landscape  scenery — views  remarkably 
clear  and  distinct  in  all  their  various  tones. 

The  Professor  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  his  object  had  been  to  offer  a  few  brief  pass- 
ing suggestions  to  guide  the  inquiries  of  others  ; 
to  show  how  fine  a  subject  architecture  was  for 
photographers,  and  how,  in  return,  photography 
might  become  a  teacher  of  the  architect. 

The  discourse,  which  we  have  but  briefly 
sketched  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and 
interest,  and  the  Professor,  upon  resuming  his 
seat,  was  greeted  with  much  applause. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  and  said  he  was  quite 
sure  he  should  be  commissioned  by  the  meeting 
to  offer  to  Proffessor  Donaldson  their  most  sincere 
thanks  for  his  admirable  paper,  to  which  he  had 


listened  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  which  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 

The  resolution  was  passed;  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Mil.  Mair,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded  to  the  Chairman. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  Feb.  The  Pres- 
ident Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  attendance  of  members  was  smaller  than 
usual. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  our  assembling  at  the  commence- 
ment of  another  year  of  our  Photographic  So- 
ciety. 

The  first  thing  that  I  have  to  notice  is,  that  I 
believe  this  is  the  last  time  that  we  shall  assem- 
ble in  this  room  upon  the  occasion  of  an  anniver- 
sary. We  have  given  notice  that  we  quit  these 
premises  next  midsummer,  and  I  hope  the  general 
body  of  the  society,  when  they  learn  that  we  pay 
£300  a  year  for  these  premises  for  accommoda- 
tion which  we  formerly  obtained  for  £50  a  year, 
will  think  that  we  have  acted  a  very  wise  and 
prudent  part,  when  we  found  that  the  only  ben- 
efit that  we  derived  from  the  change  of  position 
was  increased  expense,  without  any  countervail- 
ing advantage.  The  situation  turned  out  not  to 
be  eligible  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  held  in  these  rooms  was  the 
only  one  at  which  Her  Gracious  Majesty  did  not 
attend  with  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort. 

I  have  to  announce  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
society  ha?  not  exceeded  its  income,  and  in  these 
days  of  increased  expenditure  I  think  that  is,  to 
gay  the  least  of  it,  very  gratifying. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  report  any  large  In- 
crease of  members  :  we  certainly  have  had  no 
decrease.*  I  think  that  precisely  the  same  num- 
ber have  quitted  us  as  those  who  have  joined  us ; 
perhaps  we  have  one  or  two  more  members  now 
than  we  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

In  speaking  of  the  losses  the  society  has  sus- 
tained, I  have  occasion  to  mention  that  we  have 
lost  the  presence  and  encouragement  of  Lord 
Londesborough,  who  devoted  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  his  income  liberally  to  the  support  of  art 
and  science  in  various  directions,  and  who  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Photographic  Society  ;  and  I 
regret  to  say,  also,  that  we  have  lost  the  elder 
Mr.  Ross,  whose  firm  is  so  well  known  to  every 
gentleman  connected  with  this  society  by  their 
remarkable  propuction  of  lenses  for  all  purposes, 
either  astronomical,  photographic,  or  microsco- 
pical. 

There  was  a  disagreeable  circumstance — I  be- 
lieve the  proper  mode  of  speaking  of  it  would  be 
to  term  it  a  sort  of  sore  place — which  arose  out 
of  the  supposed  occupation  of  the  title  of  the  So- 
ciety's Journal  by  another  publication  devoted 
to  photography.  We  instituted  proceedings  in 
chancery,  and  all  those  who  know  anything  about 
law,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  the  law 


*  The  Secretary  in  an  audible  whisper  informed  the 
Chairman  that  forty  new  members  had  joined  the  society 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  its  present  number  of  mem- 
bers was  greater  than  before. 
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which  is  called  chancery,  know  that  it  is  better 
not  to  go  into  it,  and  if  you  are  in,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  out  of  it.  I  do  not  speak  of  these 
matters  disaparagingly.  I  assure  you  that  it 
would  be  more  gratifying  to  me  if  I  could  speak 
of  the  law  as  a  study  of  the  greatest  delight,  and 
the  practice  of  it  as  the  greatest  comfort,  and  I 
believe  it  is  so,  in  fact,  to  those  who  occupy  a 
certain  position  ;  but  when  one  becomes  either  as 
a  president  of  a  photographic  society  or  in  any 
other  capacity  a  litigant  party,  one  takes  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  subject :  it  is  seen  in  what  is 
called  another  light  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
incurred  some  expenses,  and  derived  very  little 
profit.  We  must  console  ourselves,  I  suppose,  by 
the  application  of  the  observations  of  Dean  Swift, 
with  respect  to  the  mistakes  that  tailors  made 
who  measured  people  by  mathematical  instru- 
ments instead  of  by  the  common  measure  of  tape 
and  so  on — everybody  was  satisfied  when  he 
found  that  his  neighbours  were  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  himself.  We  have  a  large  number  of  our 
neighbours,  in  common  with  ourselves,  who  bore 
expense  and  disappointment,  and  it  is  very  grat- 
ifying to  find  that  at  length  this  matter  has  re- 
ceived what  is  called  an  amicable  termination. 

There  was  a  matter  which  I  mentioned  a  year 
or  two  ago  to  the  society — I  mean  the  discoveries 
of  a  foreigner  of  the  name  of  Niejoce,  who  suc- 
ceeded apparently  in  bottling  light.  It  was  a 
subject  which,  in  the  first  instance,  promised  to 
be  of  the  most  interesting  kind  ;  and  I  own  when 
first  it  was  announced,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
step  towards  very  brilliant  discoveries  with  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  light,  and  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  what  is  the  true  nature  of  that  medium — 
or  if  we  have  to  go  back  (and  I  believe  it  is  going 
back)  to  the  .theory  of  projection  of  light,— -of 
what  is  the  course  of  the  rays.  One  of  our  most 
distinguished  members  is  very  doubtful  of  the 
fact  announced  in  this  communication,  and  I  am 
much  in  the  habit  of  giving  large  credence  to  the 
opinions  of  that  gentleman  in  matters  of  philoso- 
phy, and  in  his  own  sphere — I  mean  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  there  are  some  in  the 
society,  and  I  believe  there  are  more  out  of  it,  who 
think  that  the  experiments  have  been  so  far  re- 
peated that  they  may  be  considered  as  successful. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  ascertain,  as  far  as  we  can  in  our  own 
private  laboratories  (if  I  may  so  say), what  is  the 
real  fact,  whether  these  curious  experiments, 
which  really  amount  to  the  bottling  of  light  (for 
that  is  what  it  comes  to),  are  trustworthy.  I  do 
not  know  anything  that  originally  promised  to 
elucidate  the  theory  of  vision  more  than  these 
experiments  of  M.  Niepce.  I  repeat  that  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  very  distinguished 
member  of  our  society  alluded  to  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  wishing,  with  all  my  he  art,  that  he  may 
in  tliis  instance  turn  out  to  be  wrong,  for  I  am 
really  very  impatient  that  the  Photographic 
Society  should  do  something  more  than  merely 
contribute  to  art,  and  from  day  to  day  it  should 
more  and  more  astonish  the  world  by  its  discov- 
eries in  science. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  society  is  safely  progressing  from  year 
to  year  :  its  communications  are  received,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  scientific  and  practical  world  with 
greater  confidence  than  ever.     We  are   apparent- 


ly flourishing.  We  are  contributing  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  the  records  of  those  matters  which  are 
of  a  fleeting  character,  and  which,  if  they  arc  not 
recorded  by  photographers,  would  perish  al- 
together. 

I  think  I  ought  to  to  mention  that  this  year  we 
returned  to  our  old  room  in  Pall  Mall,  and  that 
the  photographic  exhibition  there  has  been  quite 
successful.  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort  visited 
it,  and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified.  We 
seem  to  be  steadily  progressing,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  your  united  efforts  to  do  what- 
ever can  be  done  in  this  direction,  prosperity  will 
attend  us,  and  the  photographic  art  will  become 
that  which  it  out  to  be — one  of  the  signal  bless- 
ings to  mankind  of  the  present  day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address, 
F.  Scrivener,  Esq.,  Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq., 
Edward  Van  Notter  Pole,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Heath, 
Ruland,  Bennett,  Claudett,  andTelfer,  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  society. 

The  Seckbtary  then  read  the  report,  which 
was  duly  received  ;  but,  as  it  contained  no  matter 
of  interest  beyond  that  previously  given  byjthe 
President,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give 
an  abstract  of  it. 

Mr.  Kilburn  was  afraid  he  was  not  in  order, 
but  as  his  lordship  had  mentioned  the  exhibition, 
he  was  anxious  to  ask  a  question  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  present  exhibition,    There  were 

three  pictures  exhibited  under  the  name  of * 

and  purporting  to  be  the  productions  of  that 
gentleman,  which  were  coloured  by  Mr.  Kilburn's 
own  artists,  whom  he  engaged  by  the  year  at 
salaries  varying  from  seven  to  ten  guineas  per 
week.  As  he  apprehended  that  all  pictures  at 
the  exhibition  were  to  show  the  proficiency  of  the 
exhibitors,  he  could  not  conceive  that  pictures 
which  were  taken  at  the  exhibitor's  establishment 
and  coloured  by  artists  of  another  establishment 
could  represent  that — the  fact,  unfortunately,  was 
too  prevalent.  With  some  of  the  low  members 
of  the  art  it  was  the  practice  to  exhibit  works  at 
their  doors  imported  from  France,  but  certainly 
not  their  own  productions.  He  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  withdraw  the  pictures,  inasmuch  as 
supposing  the  public  should  patronize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  exhibitor,  he  could  give  no  guar- 
antee of  excellence,  since  the  artists  who  painted 
the  pictures  were  under  permanent  engagements 
to  him  (Mr.  Kilburn).  Perhaps  giving  publicity 
to  the  trick  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case. 

The  Chairman  did  not  think  the  meeting  could 
do  luore  than  I'eceive  a  motion. 

Mr.  Crace  stated  that  the  society  made  it  a 
condition  that  all  coloured  photographs  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  pure  untouched  specimen, 
which  was  the  real  standard  of  excellence — all 
artistic  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  it  afterwards 
was  extraneous  ;  and  he  thought  that  this  was 
purely  a  question  between  the  two  exhibitors  and 
not  a  fit  matter  to  absorb  the  time  of  the  society's 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  any  gentleman 
would  propose  scrutineers ;  if  not,  he  himself 


*  We  refrain  from  mentioning  the  name,  as  their  owner 
was  not  present,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  plunged  into  an 
action  for  libel,  which  may  not  have  an  amicable  termina- 
tion. 


would  recommend  Messrs.  Shadbolt  and  Kilburn, 

Mr.  Suadbolt  suggested  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rosling,  the  late  treasurer,  which  was  duly 
moved,  put,  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Collodion  Commit- 
tee had  made  a  report  which  was  upon  the  table.  If 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  meeting  that  it  should  be 
read,  the  Secretary  would  have  great  pleasure  in 
reading  it. 

Mr.  Heath  :  My  lord,  I  may  venture  to  make 
a  remark  upon  that  report.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  as  this  evening  is  devoted  to  the  annual 
business  of  the  society,  it  would  be  a  pity,  at  so 
late  an  hour,  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  important  pap'>rs  that  ever  came  be- 
fore the  society.  Now,  whether  I  shall  have  the 
good  fortune  to  carry  the  meeting  with  me  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  a  paper 
of  that  consequence  and  importance  ought  to  have 
an  evening  to  itself.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  matter 
in  any  hostile  spirit,  but  considering  the  import- 
ance of  collodion  itself,  I  think  that  any  paper 
that  comes  as  a  report  of  a  committee  upon  that 
substance  should  receive  more  attention  than  it 
can  at  this  meeting.  I  will  go  further,  and  say, 
that  we  shall  be  most  jealously  and  most  careful- 
ly watched  by  all  societies  and  photographers 
throughout  England  and  all  Europe,  and  before 
we  put  our  seal,  either  of  approval  or  not,  upon 
that  repor'',  we  ought  to  have  plenty  of  time  for 
consideration  and  discussion,  ahd  I  therefore 
would,  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  move  that 
this  report  shall  not  be  read  to-night,  or  publish- 
ed in  the  Journal,  but  shall  stand  over  for  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  society.  If  any  gentleman  will  favor  me  by 
seconding  that  motion  I  shall  be  glad. 

The  CHAiRM.iN  :  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  if  it  be  the  object  to  discuss  the  report  at 
some  future  meeting,  it  will  be  desirable  either 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  separately,  or  that  it  should  appear  in 
the  Journal  of  the  society  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Heath  :  My  objection  would  be,  that  if  that 
report  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  soci- 
ety, it  enters  at  once  upon  the  transactions  of  the 
society,  and  takes  its  place  just  as  much  as  if  it 
had  been  received  and  passed  as  the  act  of  the 
society. 

Mk.  Crace  stated  that  it  would  be  the  act  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  appended  to  it, 
and  of  them  only. 

Mr.  Kilburn  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
report  be  published  in  the  society's  Journal,  as 
this  course  would  be  more  likely  to  originate 
discussion. 

Mk.  Grace  :  I  second  that  amendment,  because 
I  think  it  the  simplest  way,  and  a  saving  of  ex- 
pense. 

Mk.  Heath  :  The  Journal  goes  into  the  hands 
of  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  photography, 
and  who  are  not  members  of  the  society,  wh  creas 
it  would  be  perfectly  simple,  if  it  were  intended  to 
raise  discussion  upon  the  matter,  to  supply  every 
member  of  the  society  with  a  copy  of  the  report 
before  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Shadboi-t  :  I  think  Mr.  Heath  is  under  a 
missapprehension  as  to  the  the  report.  At  the 
last  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  report 
would  be  issued,  and  consequently  it  will  be  some- 
what stultifying    the  society  if  it  be  not  issued- 
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Moreover,  there  has  always  been  standing  ia  the 
pages  of  the  society's  Journal  a  noticd  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  society  could  not  bind  itself  to  the 
opinions  either  of  the  contributors  or  even  of  the 
editors,  consequently  there  cannot  be  any  mistake 
as  to  the  report  put  forward  by  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  appended  to  it. 

The  CuAiRMAX  :  Perhaps  it  would  save  any  fur- 
ther discussion  if  the  motion  were  carried  unani- 
mously, thus  ; — that  the  report  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  society  merely  as  a 
report,  with  an  intimation  that  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  following  meeting  ;  and, 
as  remarked  by  a  member,  such  a  course  will  be 
more  consistent  with  economy,  inasmuch  as  cir- 
culating it  separately  is  not  without  some  ex- 
pense. 

The  motion,  as  suggested  by  the  Chairman,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  annual  balloting  of  officers  having  taken 
place — 

The  Chairilix  :  The  scrutineers  report  that  the 
five  members  of  the  present  Council  recommend- 
ed to  retire  are  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  F.  R.  S.,  P. 
W.  Fry,  Esq.,  J.  D.  Harding,  Esq.,  M.  J.  Ripping- 
ham,  Esq.,  and  Alfred  Rosling,  Esq.  ;  and  that 
the  members  recommend  to  be  elected  into  their 
places  are  Professor  Delamotte,  J.  Durham,  Esq., 
F.  S.  A.,  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  F.  R.  S.,  J.  D.  Llewel- 
lyn., Esq  ,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Professor  AVheatstone, 
F.  R.  S.  The  scrutineers  also  report  that  the 
President  for  the  present  year  is  he  who  has  now 
the  honour  of  addressing  you  and  thanking  you 
for  his  election.  The  Vice  President  is  C.  B. 
Vignoles,  Esx.,  F.  R.  S. ;  and  the  Treasurer  is 
A.  E.  Hamilton,  Esq. 


NGRTH     LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC     ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Myddleton  Hall  on  AVednesday, 
the  27th  Feb.  ;  T.  A.  Baebek.  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  the  Rev.  James  Galloway 
Cowan  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upoa  Mr.  Hughes 
to  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  Hughes,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
— in  which  he  stated  that  although  he  had  nothing 
new  to  communicate,  he  had  invariably  found 
that  those  friends  who  had  tried  the  process  he 
was  about  to  describe  met  with  difficulties  and 
disappointments  to  which  he  was  a  stranger — 
said  that  it  was  with  the  hope  of  removing  these 
troubles  he  was  induced  to  pen  the  following 
paper, —  On  Toning  with  Mkaline  Chloride  of 
Gold.  [We  are  compelled  to  postpone  Mr.  Hughes' 
paper  till  our  next  number.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  '^h:.  Hughes,  and  a  discussion  en- 
sued. 

Mr.  D.  "W.  Hill  did  not  find  any  advantage 
ensue  from  warming  the  gold  bath  ;  the  strength 
he  used  was  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  six 
ounces  of  water. 

Mk.  Hcghes  replied  that  with  a  solution  of  that 

strength  warming  was  unnecessary,  but  if  he  used 

one  grain  of  gold  to   twenty  or  more  ounces  of 

water  it  would  be  advantageous ;  and   it  was 
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better  to  use  a  dilute  solution  where  many  prints 
were  to  be  toned,  as  they  could  be  all  immersed 
at  once,  and  by  constantly  removing  the  bottom 
one  to  the  top  they  could  be  carefully  watched, 
and  when  sufficiently  toned  placed  in  a  dish  of 
water  at  hand.  One  grain  of  gold  he  found  by 
experience  would  tone  500  square  inches ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  depth  of  tone  produced  by 
such  a  weak  solution,  he  would  call  attention  to 
a  very  large  portrait  on  the  table,  with  a  broad 
margin  of  between  two  and  three  inches,  which 
was  of  as  deep  purple-black  as  could  be  produced 
by  any  process. 

The  Chairman  hoped  that  as  Mr.  Hardwich  was 
present  he  would  favor  the  meeting  with  his 
opinion  on  the  process  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Hardwich  said  he  had  looked  in  on  his  way 
home,  and  had  no  idea  of  caking  part  in  the  pro  • 
ceedings  ;  nor  was  he  aware  that  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  toning  was  to  be  read.  First,  with  re- 
gard to  photographic  paper,  he  thought  the  size 
used  was  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  albumen, 
in  the  production  of  colour,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  photographers  if  the  subject  of 
sizing  were  more  thoroughly  investigated,  so 
as  to  render  them  independent  of  the  foreign 
market.  This  had  been  done  to  some  extent,  and 
samples  had  been  sent  to  him(Mr,  Hardwich),  but 
the  iH-ocesses  employed  had  not  been  divulged. 
He  found  that  it  was  possible,  with  some  paper,  to 
use  a  much  weaker  sensitising  bath  than  Mr. 
Hughes  recommended— a  forty  grain  solution 
being  sufficiently  strong  :  it  was  true  he  floated 
the  paper  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  until  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  could  be  tasted  at  the  back. 

To  remove  the  colour  from  the  sensitising  bath 
he  greatly  preferred  kaolin :  he  had  used  salt, 
but  it  weakened  the  solution,  and  was  not  so  effi- 
cacious. The  most  important  subject,  after  all, 
was  the  toning  bath.  It  had  Ijeen  said  that  the 
auro-chloride  of  sodium  was  all  that  was  actually 
necessary.  This  might  be  the  case,  and  yet,  never- 
theless, a  little  alkaline  carbonate  in  excess  might 
modify  the  colour  ;  such,  at  all  events,  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  first  descriljed 
the  process.  Citric  acid  was  not  an  essential  in- 
gredient ;  but  he  found  that  by  using  a  citrate  he 
produced  a  more  decidedly  purple  tint,  and  it  en- 
abled him  also  to  keep  the  prmt  longer  in  the 
bath  without  its  becoming  .slaty.  He  believed, 
however,  that  much  depended  on  the  paper,  and 
he  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  positively  : 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  chemistry,  but  rather  of 
shades  of  colour,  about  which  no  two  people 
would  precisely  agree.  Some  succeed  more  to 
their  fancy  with  carbonate  of  soda, — others  with 
phosphate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Hughes  did  not  state  how  he  used  the  hypo- 
bath.  He  (Mr.  Hardwich)  found  that  by  adding 
a  little  alkali  he  could  use  it  for  a  length  of  time. 
There  certainly  was  a  slight  trace  of  sulpburation, 
as  in  the  sel  d'or  process,  but  not  enough  to  affect 
the  permanency  of  the  print.  He  had  used  but 
one  bath  through  the  summer  ;  nevertheless  it 
was  still  in  a  safe  condition,  for  an  ordinary  un- 
toned  picture  immersed  in  it  for  half-an-hour  re- 
mained nearly  red.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had 
anything  further  to  say,  unless  to  express  his  re- 
gret that  many  persons  still  continued  to  use  the 
old  process  of  toning  in  hypo  and  gold.  An  idea 
just  crossed  his  mind,  that  if  all  who  wrote  on 


photographic  subjects  would  agree  to  not  publish 
anything  more  about  the  old  process  it  would  die 
out  by  degrees. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  a  picture  were  taken  on 
albumen  alone — that  is  to  eay,  albumen  on  por- 
celain or  glass — would  that  picture  be  red? 

Mr.  Hardwich  thought  it  would.  There  was 
much  in  the  chemistry  of  albumen  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman  and 
other  gentlemen,  said  one  would  suppose  the  pic- 
ture to  be  in  the  albumen  ;  but  that  could  not  be 
entirely  the  case,  because  the  colour  of  the  pic- 
ture was  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
size  of  the  paper.  He  had  a  paper  by  him  which 
would  produce  a  red  tone  only,  and  this  was 
albumenised  by  him- elf  at  the  same  time  with 
other  papers  of  different  makes,  and  with  all  the 
rest  he  could  obtain  a  deep  black  violet,  violet- 
brown,  or  any  other  tone  he  wished.  With  regard 
the  auro-chloride  of  sodium,  a  friend  purchased 
some  at  one  of  the  best  London  houses,  and  he  de- 
clared he  could  get  no  trace  of  gold  on  his  prints 
after  an  immersion  of  half-an-hour  in  the  bath. 
He  always  recommended  the  use  of  chloride  of 
gold  diluted  to  a  known  strength  with  distilled 
water.  Then,  as  to  the  hypo-bath,  it  was  under- 
going continual  change,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  his  assistant,  who  declared  that,  all 
through  the  hot  weather,  when  the  contents,  of 
other  dishes  decreased  in  bulk  that  in  the  fixing 
dish  kept  on  increasing,  The  fact  was,  he  made 
no  allowance  for  the  water  taken  up  with  each 
batch  from  the  washing  dish,  when  they  were  im- 
mersed in  the  hypo,  and  which  amounted  to  a 
considerable  quantity  when  some  hundred  were 
passed  into  it ;  his  practice  was  to  pour  off  some 
of  the  bath  each  morning  and  add  crystals  of 
hypo,  so  that,  although  he  might  say  he  always 
used  the  same  bath,  it  was  continually  undergo- 
ing a  replenishing  ;  but  for  the  public  he  thought 
it  liest  to  recommend  a  fresh  bath  each  time,  and 
of  the  strength  named  in  his  paper. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  member  had  tried 
the  bi-borate  of  soda  ? 

Mr.  Hannai'okd  had  tried  it,  and  also  the  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  soda,  with  all  of  which 
the  result  was  the  same.  The  acetate  produced 
a  beautiful  purple-maroon,  precisely  similar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  use  of  citrate  of  soda,  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Hardwich.  The  acetate  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  citrate,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be 
obtained  ready  prepared. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to 
Mr.  Hardwich  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Hare  exhibited  a  swing-back  camera  of 
novel  construction,  also  a  binocular  stereoscopic 
camera  with  velvet  body,  double  dark  slides,  and 
moveable  front ;  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  there  was  no  discussion  on  their  merits. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  members  that  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  would 
take  place  at  their  next  meeting,  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  a  large  atlendance  on  that  eve- 
ning. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  29th 
instant. 

N.  B. — Those  members  who  have  not  received 
their  Presentation  Photograph  can  obtain  it  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 
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BIRillNGHAM    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

A  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Birmingham,  oa 
Tuesday  evening,  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  Haines,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  paper  for  the  evening,  entitled  Rints  Con- 
nected with  the  Dry  Processes,  had  been  contrib- 
uted by  George  Suadbolt,  Esq.,  of  London, 
Editor  of  The  Britisu  Journal  of  Puotogbapht, 
and  was  read  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  Honorary 
Treasurer. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  W.  B.  Osbokn  said  that  proba- 
bly few  of  the  members  present  had  had  more  ex- 
perience in  dry  collodioa  than  himself,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  Dr.  Norris's  process. 
Mr.  Shadbolt's  remarks  as  to  the  nonsensitive 
patches  caused  by  white  paper  on  the  edges  of 
the  plates  were  quite  correct,  as  these  had  been 
noticed  by  almost  every  worker  with  dry  collo- 
dion plates.  The  fact  was  a  curious  one,  and 
very  difiaculfc  to  be  accounted  for.  If  they  took 
one  of  Dr.  Norris's  plates,  poured  upon  it  a  little 
distilled  water,  and  allowed  the  water  to  remain 
for  about  one  second  before  pouring  it  off,  they 
would  find  that  that  part  of  the  plate  would  pre- 
sent on  development  a  perfectly  insensitive  patch 
no  matter  whether  the  water  was  poured  on  be- 
fore or  after  exposure.  Then,again,  if  they  carried 
j;he  plate  in  a  wooden  box,  or  in  a  box  of  cardboard, 
or  any  other  substance  which  would  harbour  moist- 
ure, the  same  drawing  away  of  the  sensitive  por- 
tion of  the  plate  wasthe  result.  Last  summerhe(Mr. 
Osboru)  took  some  dry  plates  into  Wales,  and 
carried  them  in  portable  pasteboard  slides  ;  and, 
whether  it  was  that  the  slides  were  damp,  or  from 
his  being  near  the  sea-side,  he  could  not  positive- 
ly say,  but  he  found  on  proceeding  to  develop 
the  pictures  that  they  had  a  great  quantity  of  in- 
sensitive patches,  more  especially  towards  the 
edges,  and  also  in  those  parts  where  they  touched 
the  paper  slide.  This  was  the  more  remarkable, 
l,ecause  the  trial  plates  which  had  not  been  in  the 
slides  were  quite  perfect. 

Mr.  Norris  said  he  could  corroborate  the  state. 
meut  of  Mr.  Osborn,  It  frequently  happened  that 
if  they  exposed  a  plate  and  carried  it  some  dis- 
tance in  a  slide,  the  picture  vanished  entirely. 
Of  two  pictures  taken  at  the  same  time,  one,  when 
developed  on  the  same  spot  and  immersed  in 
water,  might  turn  out  well,  whilst  the  other  car" 
ricd  twenty  miles  and  developed  next  day,  might 
be  a  failure. 

Mr.  Ball  :  It  does  not  follow  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Noiuus:  Unless  the  slides  are  varni.shed  or 
polished,  you  find  great  difficulty  in  developing  a 
picture  after  long  keeping.  I  think  the  only  safe 
way  of  carrying  them  is  in  metal  slides,  which  I 
used  fifteen  years  ago  with  the  Daguerreotype 
process. 

Mr.  Ball:  Last  summer  I  took  a  couple  of  dozen 
pictures  at  Keuilvvorth,  and  though  none  of  them 
were  touched  for  three  months,  the  whole  devel- 
oped well. 

Mr.  Hart  suggested  whether,  as  there  was 
more  or  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  all 
times,  the  plate  might  not  be  robbed  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  by  the  conducting  substance. 

Mr.  0.sii0RN  :  No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  because  if 
you  take  a  dry  collodion  plate  which  you  have 
reason  to  suppose  has  been  over-exposed,  you  may 


by  submitting  it  to  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  re- 
store it  to  a  fit  state  for  a  second  exposure  ;  if  the 
iodide  of  silver  were  withdrawn  from  it  you 
would  no  longer  have  any  sensitiveness  what- 
ever. If  you  were  to  take  a  plate  and  expose  it 
to  full  daylight  for  a  second  or  two,  so  that 
it  might  blacken  all  over  in  development,  yet  by 
placing  it  over  a  vessel  containing  a  little  acetic 
acid,  you  destroy  all  the  previous  impression,  and 
then  you  might  take  a  picture. 

Mr.  Turner  :  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon 
the  film  rising  in  blisters  ?  In  the  albumen  dry 
process  I  should  imagine  it  is  through  the  col- 
lodion being  too  old. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  I  think  the  reason  is  due  to  the 
different  contractile  power  of  the  two  bodies  em- 
ployed, and  to  the  want  of  suEScient  adhesion  be- 
tween the  collodion  and  the  glass.  If  your  glass 
is  not  absolutely  clean  you  will  certainly  get 
blisters  in  any  process ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  case  the  reason  is  that  the  albumen  con- 
tracts more  rapidly  than  the  collodion,  and  there- 
fore takes  up  the  collodion  with  it  in  the  form  of- 
a  blister.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  working 
Norris's  process  is  in  the  washing  off"  of  the  film 
altogether,  when  probably  the  picture  is  nearly 
developed  ;  this  is  generally  due  to  using  an  im- 
proper collodion. 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  believed  the  use  of  one 
ounce  of  a  year-old  collodion  to  three  ounces  of 
new  collodion,  would  prevent  all  washing  off,  and 
would  give  a  richness  of  detail  which  new  collo- 
dion, say  three  months  old  would  not  produce. 

The  remark  of  Mr.  Brown,  that  he  wished  Dr. 
Hill  Norris  had  been  present,  led  to  a  suggestion 
that  the  discussion  should  be  adjourned,  in  order 
to  give  that  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  coming 
amongst  them  on  a  future  occasion.  It  was  re- 
solved that  this  should  be  done,  and  the  meeting 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  March  was  fixed  for  the  re- 
opening of  the  discussion  The  occasion  will  be 
an  interesting  one,  as  the  merits  of  wet  collodion 
VC7-SUS  dry  will  be  exemplified  by  the  best  pictures 
produced  by  each  process  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham.  Mr,  Breese.a  distinguishedlocal 
amateur,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  hap- 
pened to  mention  that  he  had  never  seen  a  really 
good  picture  produced  by  the  dry  process — he 
meant  a  picture  which  had  an  atmosphere  in  it, 
or  any  of  the  higher  qualities  which  the  wet  pro- 
cess was  capable  of  producing  ;  whereupon  Mr. 
Osborn  and  others  challenged  him  to  produce 
some  of  his  "  wet "  pictures,  and  promised  to 
bring  the  best  "  dry  "  ones  they  could  procure. 
Mr.  Breese  accepted  the  challenge,  and  as  he  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  successful  photograph- 
ers in  England  (as  the  series  which,  at  her 
Majetty's  request,  he  sent  to  the  Queen  last  sum- 
mer proved),  the  result  of  this  friendly  tourna- 
ment is  looked  to  with  much  interest. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shadbolt  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

[This  Journal  having  now  become  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  Birmingham  Photographic 
Society,  the  reports  of  that  body  will,  in  fulre  ap- 
pear an  extenso  in  our  columns  ;  and,  from  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Council  to  secure  papers  of  great  interest,  we 
think  the  society  in  a  very  fair  way  to  achieve 
succes,  Brit.  Phot.  Journal.'] 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY, 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  1st 
Feb.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literay  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  36  George  Street ;  Mr.  Parry  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Mabley  explained  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prepare  his  paper  On  the  Puper-Prinling 
Process  as  he  had  intended,  but  would  have  it 
ready  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Warrington,  presenting  six  photo- 
graphs for  the  Society's  portfolio  ;  also  suggest- 
ing that  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
might  form  a  Photographic  Exchange  Club,  on  a 
similar  plan  to  the  London  one,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Davies)  would  willingly  join  such  a  club. 

The  plan  of  the  London  Club  was  stated  to  be 
something  like  the  following  : — A  club  is  formed 
of  a  certain  number  of  members,  say  fifty,  each 
member  contributes  as  many  copies  of  his  own 
negative  as  there  are  members,  and  receives  in 
exchange  a  copy  of  each  member's  contribution, 
including  one  of  his  own,  bound  up  in  the  form 
of  a  book. 

The  subject  was  generally  discussed  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  members,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  those  who  were  willing  to  join  should  send 
in  their  names  to  the  honorary  secretary,  and 
that  the  subject  should  be  brought  before  the  next 
m-eeting  for  further  consideration. 

Mk.  Cottam;  contributed  a  copy  of  the  land- 
scape photograph  taken  by  the  panoramic  lens. 

A  very  animated  and  interesting  discussion 
took  place  on  various  subjects  by  those  present  ; 
and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parry,  for  his 
services  in  the  chaii-,  the  proceedings  closed  at 
about  nine  o'clock. 


now  TO  ECONOMISE  OLD  TONING  BATHS. 


BY    F.    UARUWICH. 


Sir,' — I  was  lately  requested  to  examine  a  pro- 
duct obtained  from  alkaline  chloride  of  gold 
toning  baths,  and  as  the  result  of  the  analysis 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  placing  it  at  your  disposal. 
My  friend  had  been  advised  to  collect  his  waste 
solutions,  and  throw  down  the  gold  from  them 
by  sulphate  of  iron.  He  did  so,  and  obtained  a 
bulky  deposit,  which  was  washed  and  dried  in 
the  usual  way.  Before  sending  it  to  the  refiner 
he  enclosed  two  drachms  of  the  dry  powder  in  a 
letter  to  me,  asking  my  opinion  of  its  value.  I 
send  you  by  this  post  a  brilliant  little  button  of 
pure  gold  extracted  from  the  powder,  which  you 
will  find,  on  dropping  it  into  the  scales,  to  weigh 
nearly  ten  grains  and  three  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  silver  was  present,  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  powder  consisted  of  carbonate  and  perox- 
ide of  iron.  The  analysis  was  rendered  more 
troublesome  by  this  large  excess  of  iron,  and  it 
at  once  occurred  to  me  that  my  friend  must  have 
had  a  very  bulky  precipitate  to  deal  with  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  I  might  save  him  some 
trouble  by  giving  a  few  directions.  It  is  the  car-  \i\ 
bonate  of  soda  contained  in  the  toning  bath  »j» 
which   throws  down  so  large  a  quantity  of  the    5K 
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iron  salt,  and  this  may  be  entirely  prevented  by 
converting  tlio  carbonate  Into  chloride  of  Bodium 
by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Every 
drachm  of  the  dry  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda  will 
require  about  a  fluid  drachm  and  a-half  of  the  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  iron 
added  in  excess  will  precipitate  nothing  except- 
ing pure  gold. 

The  above  method,  in  which  the  carbonate  of 
soda  is  neutralised,  although  correct  in  theory,  is 
not  to  be  recommended  to  ama-teur  photograph- 
ers, inasmuch  as  the  deposit  of  gold  is  apt  to 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  appears  so  small  in  quantity  that  an 
unexperienced  person  might  easily  be  led  to 
throw  it  down  the  sink  as  worthless. 

By  making  the  proper  calculation  you  find  that 
chloride  of  gold  requires  nearly  six  times  its 
weight  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  its  reduction,  sup- 
posing no  alkali  to  be  present ;  but  if  this 
quantity  be  added  to  the  alkaline  toning  bath> 
the  deposit  is  so  abundant  that  it  seems  at  first  to 
fill  the  whole  of  the  bottle.  I  have,  therefore, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  sulphate  which  may 
be  used. 

If  to  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  chloride  of 
gold,  with  thirty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
six  ounces  of  water,  there  be  added  a  single 
grain  of  sulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  a  drachm 
of  water,  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  found 
after  vigorous  stirring  to  contain  gold  still  un- 
reduced. A  second  drachm  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron  solution  leaves  only  a  trace  of  gold,  scarcely 
weighable,  whilst  a  third  drachm  (making  three 
grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  all)  completes  the 
reduction. 

The  precipitate  as  thus  obtained  is  small  in 
quantity,  and  subsides  without  any  difticulty:  after 
settling  down  for  twelve  hours  it  occupies  not 
more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  total  bulk  of 
the  liquid,  and  when  dried  weighs  about  two 
grains, — British  Journal  of  Fhotograi^hy. 


FOTHERGILL'S   PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes. 

Dear  Sir, — The  article  referred  to  by  your 
correspondent  "  A.  B.,"  in  which  I  stated  some 
points  that  '•  may  and  must"  be  attended  to  in 
the  Fothergill  process,  was  perhaps  not  sufficient- 
ly explanatory,  from  a  desire  not  to  encroach  too 
much  on  your  valuable  space.  He  has  conse- 
quently fallen  into  an  error  by  supposing  that  I 
assert  that  good  pictures  cannot  be  obtained  with 
an  acid  nitrate  bath  ;  you,  yourself,  also  seem  to 
be  under  the  same  impression.  I  must  therefore 
explain  why  T  say  a  neutral  bath  "  must"  be  used, 
and  first  let  me  state  that  by  a  neutral  bath  I 
mean  not  chemically  neutral*  but  so  nearly  so  as 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  decidedly  acid  bath, 
and  the  use  of  such  a  bath,  I  find  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  adhesiveness  of  the  collo- 
nion  film  to  the  glass  while  undergoing  the  heavy 
washing  that  I  submit  it  to,  and  by  which  means 
I  obtain  such  satisfactory  keeping  power  of  the 


*  My  "  neutral  bath"  does  not  contain  more  than  half  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  in  50  ozs.  of  solution. 


sensitive  plate,  as  illustrated  by  the  picture  I 
sent  you  lately,  which  was  taken  on  a  plate,  9 
months  and  12  days  old.  I  prepared,  in  the 
manner  described  in  "  mays  and  musts,"  about  a 
dozen  plates  on  the  Ttb  of  December,  1858  ;  I 
have  used  them  all  up  from  time  to  time  except 
two,  which  I  still  hold  on  for  future  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  I  hope  to  send  you  ;  every 
plate,  without  exception,  was  perfectly  clean, 
free  I'rom  stains  or  fog,  and  fully  sensitive.  I 
think  their  keeping  quality  is  unlimited,  and  this, 
in  my  mind,  is  the  great  value  which  tbe  Fother- 
gill process  possesses,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree' 
above  all  others. 

Pictures,  as  such,  were  never  my  j)rimary  ob- 
ject in  my  Photographic  studies,  but  the  means 
of  obtaining  them  at  pleasure,  with  ease  and  cer 
tainty.  It  is  my  doctrine  that  photography  is  a 
sure  and  certain  science,  and  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  simple  rules  in  all  its  varieties  of 
working.  I  try  to  weed  out  all  unnecessary  com- 
plexities and  pitch  them  out  as  so  much  rubbish  : 
to  this  end  I  use  in  all  the  glass  processes,  posi- 
tives, negatives,  wet  and  dry — one  bath,  one  col- 
lodion and  nearly  one  developer — ^the  sulphate  of 
iron,  merely  using  pyro-gallic  as  an  intensifyer, 
never  as  a  developer,  excep  t  in  the  dry  processes, 
and  I  wish  I  could  do  without  iron  in  these  also,  but, 
have  not  worked  determinedly  at  that  yet,  which 
it  is  my  intention  to  do  at  some  future  time. 

Successful  as  I  consider  myself  in  the  dry  pro- 
cess I  confess  myself  still  a  "desperate  stickler 
for  the  wet"  ;  it  is,  I  maintain,  the  standing  pro- 
cess to  measure  all  others  by,  and  I  will  prove  to 
A.  B.,  that,  beautiful  as  his  pictures  are,  I  will 
beat  him  by  my  wet  ones  in  details  and  grada- 
tions "by  long  chalks"  and  am  ready  and  willing 
to  submit  to  your  judgment  between  us  if  you 
will  consent  to  take  the  trouble. 

I  have  a  word  of  comfort  for  your  correspond- 
ent J.  U.  T.,  who  complains  of  blistering  on  his 
albumenized  paper  prints.  This  was  a  sore 
grievance  to  me  for  a  long  time,  and  I  tried  all 
sorts  of  paper,  but  the  best  of  them  would  blis- 
ter. I  have  found  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
evil.  But  first  let  us  look  for  the  cause  of  blisters 
and  loosening  of  films.  As  acidity  of  the  bath 
is  the  source  of  blistering  on  the  collodlo-albumen 
films,  so  alkalinity  is  the  cause  on  plain  albu- 
men. 

The  alkaline  gold  toning  bath  has  a  softening 
eflfect  on  the  albumen  surfaces,  and  this  is  in- 
creased by  the  hypo  fixing  bath,  and  blisters  ap- 
pear in  the  final  washing,  which,  if  long  contin- 
ued, so  increases  them  that  they  unite  and  form 
large  bags  of  fluid  between  the  paper  and  albu- 
men coat  and  although  these  flatten  down  in  dry- 
ing, yet  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  as  they  must 
leave  some  saline  matter  after  them  that  will 
eventually  injure  the  picture,  and  have  repeatedly 
done  so  with  me. 

The  remedy  in  this  case  is  acid,  thus  applied  : 
After  the  print  Is  toned  I  wash  it  first,  then  im- 
merse it  for  a  few  minutes  in  dilute  acetic  acid' 
about  one  ounce  of  Beaufoy's  to  a  pint  of  water, 
then  wash  It  again  in  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
changes  of  water  ;  if  washed  too  much  blisters  will 
come  ;  then  fix  in  the  hypo,  and  wash  away  as 
long  as  you  like — good  bye  to  blisters  for  ever. 

82,  Grand  Parade,  Cork.  H.  Haines. 


— Our  correspondent  need  not  enter  the  lists  with 
A.  B.  of  Ediulnirgli,  (who  byc-the-bye  is  no  mean 
antagonist)  but  simply  try  to  beat,  by  the  wet 
collodion  process,  the  beautil'ul  print  from  a 
Fothergill  negative  taken  by  himeeW, — and  which 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  Ross,  with 
some  curved  architectural  lines  in  it  pointed  out 
by  us  in  pencil. 

[Ed.  P,N..] 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

ALBUlEi\lZED-PAPER  i\EG,\TlVE  PROCESS. 

It  was  said  by  M.  Le  Gray  some  years  ago,  and 
the  idea  has  been,  entertained  by  some  photogra^ 
phers  since,  that  the  future  of  photography  lay  iii 
the  direction  of  paper, — that  is  to  say  in  the 
bringing  to  perfection  the  negative  process  upon 
paper.  Without  any  idea  of  endorsing  this  opin- 
ion (which  is  probably  incorrect)  it  is  neverthe- 
less worth  while  foi  even  the  most  devout  believ- 
er in  coUodionized  glass  to  bestow  a  thought  now 
and  then  upon  the  Calotype  and  Waxed  Paper 
processes,  and  endeavor  to  form  a  just  idea  of 
what  has  been  achieved  by  them,  and  to  under- 
stand why  and  where  they  fail.  Moreover  these 
considerations  are  especially  important  at  this 
season  of  the  year  when  photographic  tourists  are 
beginning  to  form  their  plans  for  a  new  cam- 
paign in  search  of  the  picturesque  ; — and  we  may 
add  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  lens,  so  ad- 
mirably suited  for  paper  work  as  the  Panoramic, 
renders  it  a  matter  of  pressing  importance  to  de- 
termine whether  something  cannot  be  done  to 
:  bring  the  paper  processess  to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  than  they  exhibit,  at  present. 

The  weak  point  of  plain  paper  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  photogenic  ehemlcals  is  very  clearly  shewn 
if  we  compare  a  sun  print  upon  albumenized 
paper  with  a  sunprint  upon  plain  paper,  from  the 
same  negative.  In  the  albumenized  print,  altho' 
the  surface  is  far  from  being  so  smooth  as  one 
could  wish,  there  is  nevertheless  a  firmness  of  out- 
line and  an  even  continuity  and  fine  gradation  of 
shade  which  is  wanting  in  the  plain  paper  print — 
the  details  in  the  latter  having  a  ragged  and 
wooly  look  as  compared  with  those  in  the  former 
— although  for  many  subjects  plain  paper  is  cer- 
tainly more  artistic.  But  we  are  not  now  talking 
about  the  artistic  but  discussing  the  means  of 
getting  finer  photographic  qualities  in  paper 
negatives.  Arguing  then  from  the  analogy  of- 
fered by  positive  prints  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  negative  process  upon  albume?i- 
I'zecZ  paper  would  yield  finer  negatives  than  either 
the  Calotype  or  Waxed-Paper  process,  in  the 
former  of  which  ^Zam  paper  is  emjyloyed,  and  in 
the  latter  waxed  paper,  which  renders  it  a  still 
less  perfect  vehicle  for  the  chemicals  than  in  its 
plain  state.  And,  in  fact,  the  advantages  of 
albumen  in  the  negative  paper  process  have 
actually  been  tested  and  established.  It  only 
remains  therefore  to  simplify  that  process  as 
much  as  possible,  and  obviate  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  which  it  is  liable.  Having  made  numer- 
ous experiments  at  difi"ereiit  times  upon  albumen- 
ized negative  paper  we  will  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  article  to  a  sort  of  resume  of  our  results 
and  give  a  formula  which  seems  to  be  a  good  and 
convenient  one  for  the  tourists  at  the  same  time 
that  it  yields  admirable  negatives. 
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The  first  operation  consists  in  floating  the  face 
of  the  paper  upon  iodized  albumen. 

The  olijcct  is  to  keep  the  picture  as  much  as 
possible  m  the  albumen  and  upon  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  and  not  to  let  it  sink  in  too  much  ;  the 
paper  being  used  chiefly  as  a  support  to  the 
albumen,  and  not  being  itself  a  vehicle  for 
the  chemicals.  The  albumen  film  should  there- 
fore be  as  thick- as  it  is  possible  to  apply  is 
without  its  running  in  streaks  or  exhibiting  ir- 
regularities of  any  kind.  Three  parts  of  albumen 
to  one  of  water  gives  a  thick  film  easily  applied. 
To  every  ounce  of  this  mixture  about  15  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  added,  and  the 
whole  beaten  up  to  a  stiff  froth  ; — then  left  for 
some  hours  to  settle  ; — carefully  strained  into  a 
dish,  and  the  paper  floated  upon  it  for  a  minute 
or  two,  aud  then  hung  up  to  dry.  French 
paper  has  a  finer  surface  than  English  paper,  and 
we  shall  assume  that  it  is  used  in  preference. 

The  albumenized  papers  may  be  kept  in  a  port- 
folio until  required  lor  use.  No  free  iodine 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  albumen,  nor  should 
iodide  of  cadium  be  used  because  that  coagulates 
it.  The  utility  of  adding  bromide  of  potassium 
is  very  questionable.  It  appears  to  diminish 
both  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  and  the  den- 
sity of  the  negative. 

The  papers  must  be  excited  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  they  are  to  be  used,  as  it  is  un- 
safe to  trust  to  their  "  keeping"  qualities.  Float 
the  albumenized  side  for  two  minutes  at  least 
upon  a  50  grain  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  nearly 
saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  acidified  with 
half-a-drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  (or  there- 
abouts according  to  the  temperature.)  Then 
turn  the  paper  over  and  immerse  it  in  the  bath. 
Proceed  in  this  way  with  six  papers.  Then  turn 
the  whole  batch  upside  down,  and  immerse  them 
one  l)y  one  in  a  tray  containing  about  as  much 
distilled  water  as  will  cover  the  six  papers  when 
immersed  in  it.  Do  not  hurry  this  operation,  but 
give  to  the  paper  which  was  last  floated  upon  the 
bath  suflcient  time  to  be  saturated  with  the  nit" 
rate  of  silver.  Take  care  also  that  the  silver 
bath  is  of  the  right  strength  ;  aud  in  order  to  de- 
colorize it  and  keep  it  always  clear  add  some 
kaolin  to  it  in  the  bottle  and  filter  it  through 
bottling  paper  immediately  before  use. 

The  sensitized  papers  are  now  to  be  removed 
from  the  water,  and  it  is  a  knotty  point  to  know 
how  to  proceed  with  them.  According  to  the  old 
plan  they  are  pressed  between  blotting  paper  and 
put  back  to  bvck  in  double  paper  slides.  But 
that  is  not  a  good  plan  by  any  means.  A  far 
better  way  is  to  use  only  one  single  slide,  and  to 
lay  a  paper  with  its  wet  back  against  the  front  of 
the  glass,  the  albumenized  side  next  to  the  lens — 
and  put  the  other  five  papers  away  wet,  one  upon 
the  other,  between  two  glasses,  kept  in  a  gutta 
percha  case,  and  wrapped  up  light-tight  in  a 
Mackintosh  cover.  Then,  when  you  wish  to 
change  a  paper,  it  can  be  done  by  putting  your 
head  and  arms  into  a  black  bag  suspended  from 
the  triangular  top  of  the  camera  stand. 

Alter  the  exposure  the  papers  should  be  put 
into  a  light-tight  portfolio,  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  in  which  they  get  nearly  dry 
before  being  developed  in  the  evening. 

The  devclopeiuent  is  a  very  neat  and  simple 
matter,  and  is  managed  thus  ; —     - 


Procure  six  pieces  of  stout  millboard  a  little 
larger  than  the  negative,  and  cover  one  side  even- 
ly with  sheet  gutta  percha.  Arrange  them  in  a 
row  upon  a  table,  perfectly  level.  Lay  a  piece 
of  clean  white  blotting  paper  upon  the  gutta 
percha  side  of  each,  and  upon  that  put  the  nega- 
tive to  be  developed,  having  previously  turned 
up  its  sides  and  pinched  its  corners  so  as  to  form 
a  shallow  tray.  Then  develop  the  pictures  by 
pouring  into  each  a  little  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid,  which  spread  with  a  glass  rod.  Make 
as  much  gallic  acid  solution  as  you  require  just 
before  using  it  and  filter  it  through  a  paper  fun- 
nel into  a  glass.  When  you  have  in  this  way 
started  the  development  of  the  six  pictures  you 
must  add  to  each  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
aceto-nitrate  from  a  bottle  of  fresh  solution,  by 
dipping  a  glass  rod  into  it  and  letting  the  drops 
fall  from  the  rod  upon  the  picture  and  then 
spreading  them  with  the  bent  glass  rod.  Do  not 
use  the  bath  solution,  kept  in  an  ounce-vial  for 
that  purpose. 

The  development  occupies  about  half-an-hour 
or  so.  Take  care  that  no  gallic  acid  gets  to  the 
back  of  the  paper  and  produces  a  stain. 

When  the  picture  is  developed  wash  it  well 
with  water  and  then  with  some  salt  and  water, 
and  fix  it  by  daylight  at  any  future  time  when 
convenient.  The  hypo  should  be  pretty  strong 
and  fresh,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  get  the  iodide  of 
silver  out  of  an  albumenized  paper. 

The  points  to  be  particularly  observed  in  this 
process  are  the  following  : — 

1st.  To  beat  the  albumen  up  to  a  vc7-y  stiff  froth 
and  not  to  leave  a  drop  of  it  unbeaten.  If  you 
don't  attend  to  this  it  will  run  in  streaks. 

2nd.  To  use  a  clean  strong  nitrate  bath,  nearly 
saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  ;  and  to  leave  the 
papers  in  it  at  least  ten  minutes. — for  if  you  take 
a  paper  out  too  soon  the  pores  will  be  full  of 
muck.  We  have  not  now  a  shadow  of  douht 
that  muck  in  the  paper  is  produced  by  leaving  it 
too  short  a  time  in  the  silver  bath.  To  convince 
yourself  of  this,  leave  one-half  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
the  full  time,  and  the  other  haXlo,  very  short  time 
in  the  bath,  and  you  will  find  the  latter  half 
filled  with  muck  in  the  pores.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  positive  printing  papers.  In  order  to 
keep  thepapcr  clean  the  bath  must  be  strong  and 
the  paper  not  removed  too  soon.  Positive  papers 
may  however  be  left  too  long.  There  is  a  me- 
dium by  which  is  learnt  practice, 

3rd.  Not  to  use  stale  gallic  acid.  This  dis- 
colors the  whites. 

4th.  To  see  that  your  glass  rod  is  always  chem- 
ically clean.  Unless  the  nitrate  bath  is  as  clean 
as  crystal,  the  gallic  acid  fresh  made  and  filtered, 
and  the  rod  chemically  clean,  marblmgs  are  pro- 
duced which  spoil  the  negative. 

6th.  Use  fresh  hypo  every  time,  and  when  done 
thi'ow  it  away. 

An  albumenized  paper  negative  should  be  as 
clean  in  the  w^hites,  and  the  back  of  the  paper  as 
clean  as  an  albumenized  print, — aud  when  held 
up  to  the  light  the  pores  of  the  paper  should  be 
free  from  muck.  These  negatives  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  filthy,  dirty,  discolored,  granular 
waxed  paper  negatives,  but  are  as  pure  aud  clean 
as  a  flue  positive  print,  the  only  difference  being 


that  the  color  of  the  shades  is  an  olive  black,  and 
dense  by  transmitted  light. 

The  last  operation  consists  in  waxing  the  nega- 
tive. The  paper  is  rendered  so  equally  absorb- 
ent by  the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
size  that  the  wax  is  diffused  at  once  equally 
through  it,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  granular  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  been  waxed 
before  being  submitted  to  the  chemicals.  Use  the 
hot  water  waxing  apparatus  in  preference  to  any 
other  plan  that  has  been  recommended. 

The  fault  of  this  process  is  that  the  papers 
will  not  keep  many  hours  in  hot  weather.  Every 
photographer  has  observed  that  in  hot  weather 
excited  albumenized  positive  papers  quickly  turn 
brown.  The  same  thing  happens  to  albumenized 
negative  papers  ;  and  therefore  in  hot  weather 
it  is  better  to  wash  them  more  than  once.  Keep- 
ing them  in  a  damp  state  between  glasses  is  es- 
pecially desirable  in  hot  weather,  as  this  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  their,  good 
qualities  during  a  long  summer's  day. 

The  apparatus  which  the  tourist  requires  for 
this  process  are: — 

A  camera,  focussing  glass,  and  single  dark 
slide  with  a  plate  glass  in  it. 

A  black  bag  with  a  head-hole  aud  arm-holes 
for  changing  the  papers. 

A  case  fitted  with  two  glasses  for  holding  the 
batch  of  w^et  sensitive  papers. 

A  portfolio,  with  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  to 
contain  the  papers  after  their  exposure. 

All  these  things  have  to  be  carried  to  the  spot 
whence  the  view  is  taken.  At  the  house  or  hotel 
where  the  tourist  is  staying  he  will  require  in 
addition : — 

Millboards  covered  with  gutta-percha  for  de- 
veloping upon. 

3  gutta  percha  trays  which  nest  together. 

A  portfolio  containing  a  stock  of  albumenized 
papers,  and  having  a  pocket  for  the  negatives. 

A  gutta-])ercha  ))ottle  for  the  nitrate  bath. 

A  small  l)askct  containing  the  chemicals. 

A  bent  and  also  a  straight  glass  rod  for  de- 
veloping. 

A  1-oz.  glass  measure  ;  and  a  gutta-pcr(fta 
funnel  for  filtering  the  nitrate  bath.  The  gallic 
acid  is  filtered  through  a  paper  funnel  into  the 
measure. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  carry  about  distilled 
water.  If  this  cannot  be  got  in  the  town  where 
you  are  staying,  add  a  crystal  or  two  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  water  from  your  jug  aud  filter  it. 
Procure  rain  water  if  possible.  Spring  water  is 
liable  to  contain  iron  and  other  impurities. 

The  amateur  who  succeeds  with  this  process 
now,  described  need  never  trouble  himself  with 
the  collodion  paraphernalia  and  boxes  of  glass 
plates.  His  negatives  will  be  good  enough  to  de- 
ceive the  best  judges  when  printed.  It  has  been 
proved  in  the  Calotype  process  that  very  fine 
definition  can  be  got  and  that  landscape  scenery 
can  be  artislically  treated  ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  in  the  Waxed-Paper  process  that  green 
foliage  can  be  brought  out.  The  Albumenized 
Negative  Paper  process  combines  the  advantages 
of  both,  and  goes  as  far  beyond  either  in  defini- 
tion and  finesse  and  continuity  of  shade  as  an 
albumenized  print  excels  one  upon  plain  paper  Iq 
these  qualities. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Walker  described  at  a  Meet- 
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ing  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  a 
similar  process  to  that  brought  forward.  We  read 
his  paper  with  much  interest,  and  having  worked 
a  great  deal  in  the  development  of  tslbumenized 
paper  for  years  past  can  testify  to  the  merits  of 
the  prosess.  We  are  not,  however,  so  sanguine 
as  he  appears  to  be  with  respect  to  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  sensitive  papers,  nor  do  we 
agree  with  him  in  some  particulars  of  the  manip- 
ulation. We  are  however  agreed  in  this,  that  the 
improvement  of  the  paper  negative  processed 
lies  in  the  use  of  albumen,  or  a  similar  substance, 
spread  upon  the  paper  as  a  vehicle  of  the  paper 
itse  f. 
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From  Photographic  Notes. 

SUMMARY  OF  PnOTOGRAPllIC  IMPROVEME.\TS 

lOR  1839. 

Ac'  ording  to  custom  we  will  commence  the 
new  year  with  a  brief,  review  of  what  has  been 
d(  ne  in  Photography  during  the  year  which 
has  passed  ; — and  in  making  this  brief  resume 
we  shall  prefer  trusting  to  memory  to  looking 
over  our  back  numbers  for  matter,  for  our 
memory  is  precisely  the  kind  of  sieve  which 
is  wanted  for  separating  the  more  important 
from  the  minor  indications  of  progress. 

During  the  last  year  a  revolution  has  been 
effected  in  Positive  Printing,  Hundreds  of  pro. 
fessional  and  amateur  photographers  have  uow 
completely  abandoned  the  nasty  old  toning  bath 
made  by  adding  chloride  of  gold  to  hypo-sul- 
phite of  soda, — and  have  substituted  for  it  a  new 
toning  bath  which  is  commonly  called  ''  alkaline 
chloride  of  gold."  This  change  in  the  method  of 
toning  albumenized  prints  will  no  doubt  remove 
from  that  class  of  photographs  the  stigma  of 
fading  ;  and  the  plan  fortunately  affords  a  clue 
to  the  public  aa  to  which  are  the  permanent 
and  which  the  fading  prints,  for  the  permanent 
prints  toned  with  alkaline  chloride  of  gold  are 
white  in  the  lights,  while  the  fading  prints  have 
the  well-known  tinge  of  yellow.  We  conjure  our 
readers,  should  any  still  practice  the  old  method 
of  toning,  to  give  it  up  at  once,  for  it  is  not  only 
wrofl^  in  theory  but  more  costly  and  troublesome 
in  practice  than  the  new  method.  And  in  order 
to  remove  every  difficulty  from  the  path  of  the 
amateur  we  strongly  advise  manufacturers  of 
photographic  chemicals  to  prepare  for  sale  the 
double  salt  known  as  "  auro-chloride  of  sodium," 
and  to  charge  for  it  according  to  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  it  contains.*  It  is  the  solution  of  this 
double  salt  which  is  the  true  toning  agent,  and 
not  alkaline  chloride  of  gold.  The  Albumen 
'  Printing  Process  will  then  be  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Albumenize  and  salt  the  paper. 

Excite  it  upon  a  rather  strong  bath  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Expose  it  in  the  pressure  frame. 

Wash  tke  print  thoroughly  in  several  changes 
of  water. 

Tone  it  in  a  solution  of  auro-chloride  of  so- 
dium. 

Wash  it  thoroughly  in  water. 

*  In  a  letter  just  receired  from  IFessrs.  Simpson,  Maule 
and  Nicholson,  they  sny  :  "  Auro-chloride  of  sodium  is 
dearer  than  plain  chloride  of  golrl  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining a  larger  per  ceutage  of  gold.  Tlie  difference  how- 
ever is  only  slight,  and  we  usually  charge  both  at  the 
same  rate." 
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Fix  it  in  fresh  hypo,  and  finish  with  the  usual 
thorough  washing  and  soaking  in  watiT. 

Auro-chloride  of  sodium  (or  sodio-chloride  of 
gold,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  a  non-deliques- 
cent salt  forming  four-sided  prismatic  crystals. 
The  toning  bath  consists  of  a  solution  of  half  a 
grain  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  It  acts  en- 
ergetically while  fresh,  and  when  it  ceases  to  act 
should  be  thrown  away.  This  toning  bath  is 
superior  to  sel'd'or,  because  it  does  not  discolor 
the  whites  of  the  print.  We  have  nc^t  yet  heard 
of  any  one  who  has  tried  auro-chloride  of  sodium 
for  gilding  Daguerreotypes,  but  if  it  should 
answer  for  that  purpose  also  then  chloride  of 
gold  and  sePd'or  may  be  banished  altogether 
from  the  photographer's  list  of  chemicals. 

With  the  new«toning  process  for  albumenized 
prints,  and  the  development  process  described  in 
the  present  number  (in  the  article  headed  "  Ar- 
tistic Positive  Printing")  for  plain  prints,  we  are 
in  hopes  that  the  fading  will  no  longer  be  the 
rule  but  the  exception. 

In  the  methods  of  Carbon  Printing,  Photo- 
Lithography,  and  Photoglyphic  Engraving,  not 
much  advance  was  made  last  year.  M.  Joubert 
has  certainly  brought  forward  some  novelty  but 
we  cannot  yet  say  much  about  it. 

In  Positive  Collodion  Portraiture  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Alabastrine  process  and  the  method 
of  coloring  alabastrine  pictures  at  the  back  and 
using  a  penetrating  varnish,  is  a  great  advance  ; 
but  it  can  only  be  recommended  to  those  who 
succeed  with  the  positive  process  in  its  simple 
state.  To  the  man  who  has  not  yet  learnt  how 
to  produce  a  first-rate  proof  by  the  common 
method  it  would  be  absurd  to  recommend  a  nov- 
elty which  requires  skill  and  judgment  to  turn  to 
profitable  account. 

Daguerreotypes  have  gone  nearly  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  we  hear  but  little  now  of  the  Waxed 
Paper  Process.  The  best  and  the  worst  of  pho- 
tographic processes  have  gone  out  of  fashion  to- 
gether, and  Collodion  has  carried  all  before  it. 
But  the  Archer  fund  gets  on  badly.  Almost  six 
or  seven  hundred  pounds  have  been  collected, 
and  photographers  do  not  seem  inclined  to  have 
any  more  screwed  out  of  them.  Suppose  we  all 
make  another  effort  and  try  to  raise  it  to  £1,000. 
We  will  open  a  new  subscription  list,  and  head  it 
with  a  guinea  ;  any  one  who  will  kindly  contrib- 
ute the  same  sum  to  the  Archur  fund,  can  put  it 
to  our  credit  at  Coutt's  bank,  and  we  will  pub- 
lish in  the  next  tv.-o  numbers  of  Notes  the  names 
of  subscribers,  and  pay  the  money  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Diamond  in  a  month  from  the  present 
date.  Mr.  Archer  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  fortunate  discoverer  of  a  process  upon 
which  he  blundered  by  accident.  We  are  all 
now  working  with  the  very  process  and  the  very 
chemicals  which  he  described  in  1851.  It  was  a 
fair  and  complete  discovery  ;  and  he  added  to  it 
the  means  of  whitening  positives,  and  the  means 
of  removing  the  film  with  gutta-percha  ; — and 
many  other  novelties  of  importance  can  be  traced 
to  him.  He  was  besides  a  man  of  thorough  artis- 
tic feeling,  and  the  pictures  vrhich  he  exhibited 
on  two  or  three  occasions  were  certainly  the  best 
in  the  room.  Let  all  those  who  can  afford  it 
make  another  effort,  and  let  it  be  said  that  photo- 
graphers subscribed  £1,000  for  the  orphan  chil- 


dren of  Arclier,  the  dis'coverer  of  the  Collodion    qa 
process.     But  let  it  be  done  at  once. 

In  Photographic  Chemistry  nothing  has  been 
done  ;  we  are  absolutely  where  we  were  this  time 
last  year.  The  experiments  of  51.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  are  neither  repeated  by  any  one  nor  taken 
for  granted,  and  have  led  to  no  practical  good 
beyond  that  of  furnishing  an  occasional  para- 
graph for  Punch  and  the  weekly  papers. 

Photographic  Societies  in  England  are  not  in 
a  flourishing  state,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  re- 
ports of  their  proceedings.  The  London  Society ' 
is  not  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  it.  AVe  know  nothing  of  its  inter- 
nal management,  but  it  seems  to  want  more  good 
men  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  affairs,  and  pull 
heartily  together.  The  Birmingham  Society's 
Meetings  are  badly  attended.  The  old  Liverpool 
Society  has  become  incorporated  with  a  Historic 
Society.  Tlie  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland 
is  a  body  of  amateurs  unfortunately  at  variance 
with  the  professionals  in  the  North.  The  Man- 
chester Society  we  now  hear  nothing  of.  What 
has  become  of  it?  As  for  the  minor  Societies, 
now  and  then  a  clever  paper  is  read,  and  we 
make  extracts  from  it,  but  we  have  determined 
to  give  up  reporting  in  extenso  the  proceedings 
of  any  Photographic  Society.  The  French  So- 
ciety seems  to  be  the  best  managed.  The  Ameri- 
can Society,  with  Dr.  Draper  at  its  head,  appears 
also  to  be  getting  on  tolerably  well,  though  not 
without  its  little  troubles.  The  principal  im- 
provements in  processes  and  apparatus  which 
take  place  from  time  to  time  are  generally 
traceable  to  inventors  who  in  the  majority  of 
cases  take  out  a  patent, — and  the  improvement  is 
brought  before  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
some  leading  firm  ; — from  which  it  follows  that 
the  advertisement  columns  form  by  no  means  an 
uninteresting  part  of  a  Photographic  Journal ; 
and  the  trade  and  professionals  have  come  to 
consider  the  proceedings  of  Societie.9  as  rarely 
affording  anything  of  practical  interest  for  them. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  Photographic  Society  com- 
posed of  a  limited  number  of  men  of  first-rate 
practical  ability, — and  constituted  like  the  "  Gra- 
phic." One  condition  should  l)e  that  every  mem- 
ber should  read  a  paper  when  it  comes  his  turn  to 
do  so,  and  the  meetings  nfight  take  place  weekly. 
The  paper  should  be  correctly  reported  in  the 
organ  of  the  Society  before  it  appears  in  any 
other  enterprising  periodical,  and  no  reporter  for 
any  other  Journal  should  be  admitted  at  the 
meetings.  The  title  of  _the  Society's  Journal 
should  also  be  clearly  defined,  so  that  no  one  "  in 
the  exercise  of  business-like  ingenuity  and  intel- 
ligence" could  adopt  for  a  private  Journal  of  his 
own  the  same  title.  This  plan  would  ensure 
good  papers,  accurate  reports,  and  interresting 
discussions  ;  and  if  the  Journal  were  edited  by  a 
man  of  proved  scientific  attainments,  absolute 
nonsense — but  more  particularly  optical  non- 
sense— would  never  find  a  place  in  itsjcolumns  ; 
and  good  men  out  of  the  Society  would  feel  a  re- 
spect for  it,  and  rank  its  Journal  among  other 
useful  periodicals ; — and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  would  be  noticed  regularly  in  the  lead- 
ing London  papers ;  and  to  crown  all  much  good 
would  be  done  to  a  large  class  of  amateur  photo- 
graphers who  are  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  thcir'art,  and  consequently  liable  to 
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become  more  or  less  the  victims  of  upstart  critics 
and  impostors. 

But  we  have  omitted  to  notice  what  has  been 
done  last  year  in  the  Optics  of  Photography. 

Mr.  "Woodward,  of  Baltimore,  has  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Britishers  and  introduced  his  Solar  Camera 
amongst  them.  This  instrument  is  used  for  print- 
ing enlarged  prints  from  small  negatives ;  and 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  life-sized  por- 
traits. It  answers  perfectly,  and  is  a  very  im- 
portant new  instrument.  Its  action  is  well  e.\- 
'plained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  AVoodward  pulilished 
in  the  present  number.  The  optical  principle  of 
it  is  perfectly  correct,  and  we  do  not  see  how  any 
improvement  upon  it  is  possible. 

We  have  ourselves  introduced  a  new  Lens 
called  "  The  Symmetrical  Triplet."  Its  merit 
is  that  it  gives  images  which  are  free  from  distor- 
tion, a  property  possessed  by  none  of  the  lenses 
in  common  use.  But  although  it  fulfils  this  im- 
portant condition  and  gives  a  perfect  image  in 
all  respects,  yet  it  is  not  so  well  suited  for  views 
as  for  arehitectural  subjects.  The  arrangement 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  for  small 
stereoscopic  pictures  we  have  made  an  improve- 
ment upon  it  which  will  be  described  in  due 
time. 

The  Panoramic  Lens  which  we  have  invented, 
and  patented,  and  which  can  now  be  obtained 
from  the  appointed  manufacturer,  is  a  most  im- 
portant novelty,  but  it  belongs  rather  to  the 
present  than  the  past  year  and  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it  in  this  article. 


From  FJiotuf/raphic  Notes. 

THE  POSITIVE  CflLLODIO\  PROCESS,  WiTlI  SOME 
REMARKS  m  THE  ALABASTRL\E  PROCESS. 


I  have  tried  some  experiments  in  the  addition 
of  a  chloride  to  collodion  for  positives,  but  with- 
out sufficiently  practical  results.  I  have  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  tone  of  the  picture  was 
improved  by  the  addition,  but  have  not  repeated 
the  trials  sufliciently  to  speak  with  certainty. 

Sometimes,  with  collodion  quite  new,  I  find  the 
blacks  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine.  Still  better  than  this  for 
the  purpose,  I  have  found  the  addition  of  about  a 
drop  to  the  ounce  of  hydrobromic  acid,  which 
rapidly  produces  the  effect  of  maturity. 

The  Kitrale  Bath.  This,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  prefer  sufficiently  rich  in  silver  to  give  a 
creamy  film.  About  35  grains  of  pure  re-crystal- 
ized  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  A  simple  and  eflicient  mode  of  charging 
it  with  the  iodide  of  silver,  is  to  coat  a  large 
plate  with  iodized  collodion  and  leave  it  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  bath.  If  on  trial  a  clean  bright 
picture,  free  from  streaks  or  fog  be  produced,  the 
bath  does  not  require  further  preparation.  This, 
however,  rarely  happens  ;  the  addition  of  from  a 
quarter  of  a  minim  to  one  minim  of  nitric  acid  is 
generally  required.  I  generally  commence  with 
the  smaller  quantity,  and  increase  it  until  on 
trial  a  cleim  lirilliant  picture  is  the  result.  The 
batli  once  in  condition  I  find  generally  continues 
so  for  a  very  long  time,  on  being  filled  up  from 
time  to  time  with  a  forty-eight  grain  solution. 
If  from  long  use  a  large  quantity  of  ether  and 
alcohol  have  accumulated  in  tke  bath,  I  pour  it 


into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  jar,  and  place  that 
in  another  vessel  of  hot  water,  in  order  to  evapo- 
rate the  excess  of  spirit.  This  I  have  generally 
done  in  daylight,  and  have  found  a  ))lackened 
precipitate.  On  filtration  I  have  invariably 
found  the  bath  work  perfectly.  Beyond  this  I 
rarely  like  to  interfere  with  a  bath  once  in  good 
condition,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  find  some 
variation  at  different  times  in  the  condition  of 
the  bath,  I  do  not  remember  in  the  course  of  a 
somewhat  lengthy  photographic  experience,  to 
have  had  spoiled  a  singte  ounce  of  bath  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  working. 

Dcvclopimj  Solutions.  The  preparation  of  these 
must  depend  on  the  class  of  picture  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  much  of  the  tone  of  the  picture  depends 
on  the  developer.  The  salts  of  iron  arc  in  all 
cases  preferable  to  i)yrogallic  acid  for  positives, 
giving  a  better  picture  with  less  expense.  Even 
when  the  latter  is  used  with  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  the  picture  lacks  brilliancy  and  the  exposure 
is  long.  The  class  of  picture  produced  by  de- 
velopment with  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  acid 
with  which  it  is  combined.  I  well  remember  the 
results  given  by  two  or  three  different  formula. 
The  first  I  shall  name  contains 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 15  gr. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 20  min. 

The  amount  of  acetic  acid  may  vary  with  the 
temperature  from  15  minims  in  winter  to  half  a 
drachm  or  upwards  in  summer.  Very  certain  re- 
sults may  generally  be  obtained  with  this  devel- 
oper. The  pictures  are  bold  and  vigorous,  possess- 
ing at  the  same  time  sufficient  half-tone  to  give 
roundness  and  perfect  modelling.  They  are, 
however,  especially  if  the  collodion  contains  a 
bromide,  generally  low  in  tone,  having  creamy- 
looking  lights,  and  an  entire  a)jscnce  of  metallic 
lustre.  The  addition  of  10  grs.  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash to  an  ounce  of  this  developer,  gives,  from  the 
formation  of  a  small  portion  of  proto-nitrate,  a 
slight  accession  of  metallic  brilliancy  and  white- 
ness to  the  picture. 

Another  developer,  giving  generally  very  fine 
results,  contains 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 20  grs. 

Glacial  acetic acid..  20  min. 

Nitric  acid 2     " 

With  a  collodion  iodized  with  iodide  of  potassium 
about  three  grains  and  a  half  to  an  ounce,  and  as 
njuch  bromide  of  potassium  as  it  will  dissolve — 
whicli  is  a  very  small  quantity — I  have  produced 
exceedingly  fine  results.  Some  of  the  best  collo- 
dion pictures  I  have  seen  were  produced  by  this 
combination. 

Another  developer  contains 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 10  grs. 

Nitric  acid 2  min. 

This  gives  an  extremely  metallic  picture,  with 

plenty  of  half-tone,  not  unlike  the  general  effect 
of  a  Daguerreotype,  but  greyer  in  the  whites.  If 
the  exposure  be  at  all  too  short  the  picture  is 
covered  with  metallic  spangles  ;  but  if  carefully 
timed  the  results  are  pleasing,  but  not  so  vigor- 
ous as  either  of  the  former  developers. 

The  preparation  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  or 
rather  proto-nitrate  and  proto-sulphate  combined, 
given  by  Mr.  Sutton,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  de- 
veloper.   The  formula  is  as  follows  :  dissolve  1 
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oz.  of  powdered  nitrate  of  baryta  in  16  ozs, 
water,  and  when  dissolved  add  2  drachms  of  ni- 
tric acid,  S.  G.  1.400,  To  this  solution  add  J  oz. 
powdered  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  when  this  is  dis- 
solved filler  to  remove  the  insoluble  sulphate  of 
bai'yta.  The  solution  is  of  an  apple-green  color  ; 
it  contains  2  parts  of  proto-nitrate  of  iron  and  1 
part  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron.  A  full  amount  of 
exposure  is  required  and  1he  development  is 
rather  slow.  The  resulting  picture  is  somewhat 
metallic,  and  very  fine  and  brilliant  in  tone. 
This  developer  is  somewhat  feeble  in  cold  weath- 
er, and  may  with  advantage  have  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  a  solution  of  pro-sulphate  of  iron 
added. 

Some  of  these  develop'^is  may,  with  advantage 
to  the  tone  of  the  picture,  be  used  over  again,  the 
first  mentioned  especially.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty of  this  practice  introduced  in  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  strength  of  the  developer 
alter  once  or  twice  using,  and  the  reliU'ive  in- 
crease of  exposure  rendered  necessary.  The 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  I  have  not  found  in  any 
case  an  advaniage.  An  unpleasant  amount  of 
metallic  sparkling  effect  "with  scarcely  any  dis- 
tinction between  high-light  and  half-tone  being 
generally  the  result. 

In  each  of  these  formula;  a  certain  amount  of 
alcohol  will  be  required.  The  exact  amount  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  collodion  film,  and  moi'e 
upon  the  condition  of  the  bath,  If  the  bath  has 
been  some  time  lu  use,  and  contains  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  alcohol,  the  developer  will  require  a 
corresponding  amount  in  order  to  make  it  flow 
freely  over  the  plate  without  running  in  greasy 
lines,  each  one  of  which  will  cause  a  stain,  the  re- 
sult of  uneven  development.  I  have  found  in 
practice  that  methylated  spirits  answers  perfectly 
well  for  use  in  the  developer. 

In  all  cases  I  prefer  to  give  just  such  exposure 
to  the  plate  as  will  cause  a  somewhat  slow 
and  deliberate  development.  A  richer,  bolder 
class  of  picture,  with  perfect  gradation  from  the 
highest  light  to  the  deepest  shadows  being  thus 
produced.  Pictures  developed  at  a  blow,  or  with 
great  i-apidity,  I  have  generally  found  flat  and 
worthless. 

It  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  one  on 
which  sufficient  stress  is  not  generally  laid,  to 
wash  very  thoroughly  after  development,  before 
fixing.  Having  been  a  great  deal  engaged  in 
tuition,  I  have  found  this  a  point  much  neglected 
amongst  amateurs,  and  always  well  attended  to 
by  professional  photographers.  It  is  a  most  pro- 
lific source  of  stains.  The  reason  probably  is 
that  it  is  very  common  to  develop  rapidly,  and 
there  is  then  a  temptation  to  hurry  the  plate  into 
the  fixing  bath  to  prevent  over-development; 
the  development  especially  in  an  over-exposed 
picture,  proceeding  rapidly  even  during  the  pro- 
cess in  washing. 

Fixing  the  image,  as  it  is  generally  called,  or 
removing  the  unaltered  iodide  of  silver,  is  better 
effected  in  the  positive  process  by  means  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  than  by  hypo-sulphite  of 
soila,  as  there  is  sometimes  danger  of  the  jjicture 
acquiring  a  brown  tone,  from  sulphur,  when  the 
latter  is  used.  Cyanide  of  i)otassum  is  also  more 
soluble,  and  consequently  more  easily  removed 
by  washing  than  hypo-sulphite  of  soda.  The 
strength  is  somewhat  unimportant,  provided  that 
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its  action  is  not  so  rapid  as  to  attack  the  half- 
tones of  the  picture  before  it  can  be  raised  from 
the  surface.  From  five  to  ten  gi-ains  to  the  ounce 
of  water  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  remove 
the  iodide  in  ten  or  tifteen  seconds. 

After  a  thorough  rinsing  I  prefer  to  dry  the 
picture  by  the  aid  of  heat  ;  not  only  is  it  more 
quickly  out  of  harm's  way,  from  dust,  &c.,  but  in 
many  cases  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  tone  is 
better  than  when  left  to  dry  spontaneously. 

_The  picture  is  now  complete,  and  ready  for  such 
fiuish  by  backing,  varnishing,  etc.,  as  may  be  de- 
termined on. 

In  regard  to  backing,  as  a  general  rule  I  ob- 
ject to  black  varnish  for  the  purpose,  as  it  most 
frequently  very  much  degi'ades  the  tone  of  a  pic- 
ture, one  of  the  chief  faults  of  which  is  that  it  is 
-already  too  low  in  tone,  certainly  lower  than  any 
other  class  of  picture.  It  generally  renders  the 
whites  grey,  lessens  the  traasparency  of  the 
shadows,  and  detracts  largely  from  any  atmos- 
pheric eilect  there  may  be  in  the  background. 
Velvet,  either  black  or  of  some  dark  color,  such 
as  marone,  I  prefer.  There  are  cases,  in  which 
black  varnish  may  be  used  to  gain  additional 
depth  on  some  parts  of  the  picture,  using  velvet 
for  the  remainder.  If  black  varnish  be  used  it 
should  never  be  used  on  the  collodion  film  : 
where  that  is  done  I  regard  the  picture  as  ruined. 
In  regard  to  the  kind  of  transparent  varnish  to 
be  used  on  the  collodion  film,  it  is  much  a  matter 
of  taste.  To  the  majority  of  those  heavy-bodied 
varnishes,  which  coat  the  picture  with  a  thick 
glazy  layer  of  gum,  I  have  personally  a  great 
distaste.  Even  when  freshly  applied  they  lower 
the  whites,  and  when,  as  is  universally  the  case, 
the  gum  has  become  yellow  with  age,  the  pic- 
tures, especially  if  uncolored,  present  a  sorry 
sight.  I  prefer  light-bodied  varnish,  which,  whilst 
enriching  and  giving  transparency  to  the  blacks, 
leaves  the  whites  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  dead 
and  white  as  before  varnishing.  In  any  case  I 
think  it  wise  to  select  a  good  varnish,  made  by  a 
person  whose  business  it  is  to  manufacture  var- 
nishes. Amateur  varnish  making  I  regard  as  a 
great  mistake. 

In  regard  to  coloring  collodion  positives  tastes 
differ.  For  portraiture — and  collodion  positives 
are  rarely  used  for  other  purposes — I  think  the 
presence  of  color  little  short  of  a  necessity  ;  and 
the  application  of  good  powder  colors  with  any- 
thing like  skill  often  converts  a  ghastly  repulsive 
effigy  into  a  life-like  and  satisfactory  portrait. 
The  colors  should,  however,  be  good,  and  some 
judgment  and  skill  used  in  their  application, 
otherwise  that  which  was  simply  unattractive  be- 
comes disgusting. 

I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  of  the 
management  of  light,  position,  &c.,  but  as  these 
appertain  to  the  more  extended  general  question 
of  portraiture,  and  belong  in  no  particular  sense 
to  the  positive  process,  I  must  not  enlarge  on  the 
subject.  I  will  simply  refer  to  the  advantages,  in 
regard  to  artistic  effect,  to  be  gained  in  lighting 
the  figure  by  one  principal  light,  nor  by  the 
diffused  light  of  a  glass  house  all  around  the 
figure.  I  prefer  to  have  one  side  of  the  figure  in 
shadow,  regulating  the  amount  of  reflected  light 
by  the  position  of  a  white  screen.  The  back- 
ground I  think  should  be  quite  plain,  without 
objects  of  any  kind  introduced.    This,  if  neces- 


sary  can  be  best  done  in  coloring.  A  white  back 
ground  should  be  carefully  avoided  as  well  as 
one  too  dark.  A  screen  colored  in  distemper 
with  a  mi.\ture  of  black  and  white,  or  brown  um- 
ber and  white  gives  an  excellent  background. 
If  it  be  preferred,  a  light  near  the  head  of  the  sit- 
ter may  be  introduced  on  the  background,  and  if 
properly  managed  gives  relief  and  atmosphere  to 
the  picture. 

T/ie  Alabastrine  Process. — I  must  now  say  a 
few  words  on  the  Alabastrine  Process  ;  but  as 
the  manufacture  of  the  preparations  used  in- 
volve a  trade  secret,  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
there  are  other  interests  than  my  own,  I  must  not 
enter  into  the  subject.  My  remarks  must  there- 
fore be  brief,  as  I  regard  it  as  a  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  meetings  of  this  kind  to  make 
use  of  them  for  trade  purposes.  I  will  briefly  re- 
fer to  the  characteristics  of  the  pictures  and  to 
manipulatory  details  of  production,  in  the  mean- 
time hand  for  inspection  some  specimens  un- 
colored, colored,  and  colored  as  non-inverted 
colored  positives. 

A  vigorous  good  positive  having  been  pro- 
duced, slightly  under  rather  than  over-exposed — 
I  prefer  the  first-named  of  the  developers  already 
referred  to,  consisting  of  solution  proto-sulphite 
of  iron  with  acetic  acid  only — the  picture  after 
fixing  must  be  very  thoroughly  washed.  Suffici- 
ent of  the  Alabastrine  re-developing  solution  to 
cover  it  is  poured  over  the  picture  without  any 
stoppage  in  the  flowing  ;  it  is  then  placed  on  a 
levelling  stand,  and  left  for  a  sufficient  time, 
which  may  be  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  depending  upon  the  class  of  picture  and 
temperature.  Its  completion  is  determined  by 
the  whites  of  the  picture  having  obtained  their 
utmost  purity.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  the 
solution  remaining  too  long,  but  there  is  danger 
of  removing  it  too  soon.  In  that  case  not  only 
is  the  full  beauty  not  obtained,  but  there  is  also 
danger  of  subsequent  discoloration. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  I  remember  your  ex- 
cellent Chairman  some  time  ago  in  a  very  kind 
notice  of  a  little  work  of  mine  "  The  Photographic 
Teacher"  took  excep'.ion  to  the  phrase  "  re-devel- 
oping solution."  That  name  was  given  really  to 
express  the  idea  of  further  development,  as  in 
many  cases  latent  detail,  not  before  visible  was 
rendered  with  beautiful  delicacy  by  the  action  of 
the  Alabastrine  solution. 

The  picture  having  attained  its  greatest  vigor 
is  to  bo  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  It  is  then 
ready  to  receive  the  varnish  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  gives  richness,  depth,  and  trans- 
parency to  the  blacks,  without  in  any  degree 
lowering  or  impairing  the  whites. 

The  chief  distinction  in  result  between  the 
Alabastrine  process  and  the  process  of  whitening 
by  the  simple  aid  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  is  the 
absense  in  the  former  of  the  blue  coldness  which 
is  the  general  characteristic  of  pictures  bleached 
by  the  latter  means  :  and  the  productiou  in  its 
place  of  pure  whites,  combined  with  great  vigor 
and  relief. 

An  important  feature  of  pictures  produced  by 
this  process  is  the  facility  with  which  they  re- 
ceive powder  colors,  and  the  brilliant  effect 
which  may  consequently  be  produced  on  pictures 
of  such  pure  tone.  Another  important  feature  is 
the  permeability  of  the  film,  presenting  the  facil- 


ity for  producing  non-inverted  colored  pictures. 
In  these  pliotographs  the  powder  colors  being  ap- 
plied on  the  surface  in  the  usnal  way  are,  by  the 
application  of  a  "  penetrating  varnish,"  made  to 
permeate  the  film  thus  sufl'usiug  it  with  color. 
The  picture  then  may  be  viewed,  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  film,  presenting  a  brilliantly  colored 
non-inverted  picture,  resembling  an  enamel  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  pictures,  that 
although  varnished  with  "  penetrating  varnish," 
which  is  a  strong-bodied  protective  varnish,  they 
are  in  no  injurious  degree  lowered  by  it.  Regard, 
ing  their  merits,  I  will  venture  to  quote  a  few 
lines  from,  an  article  pui:)lished  in  the  "  Art  Jour- 
nal," for  August :  "  Many  of  the  portraits  we 
have  examined,"  observes  the  writer,  "  have  dis- 
played in  a  striking  manner  the  correctness  of 
this  principle  of  coloring  the  collodion  photo- 
graphic portrait.  TVith  all  the  exquisite  finisli  of 
the  most  perfect  ivory  miniature  these  portraits 
possess  a  perfection  which  those  could  never  reach. 
The  delicate  pencil  of  the  sunbeam  has  drawn 
with  unerrmg  fidelity  lines  which  no  artist  could 
describe  with  his  pencil ;  consequently  the  tex- 
ture of  every  part  of  the  dress,  the  condition  even 
of  the  skin,  t!ie  physical  state  of  each  particular 
hair  remaitcd  preserved,  so  as  to  bear  very  high 
magnifying  power,  while  the  brilliancy  of  color 
is  given  to  the  whole.  An  effect  is  obtained  in  a 
few  hours  upon  these  photographs  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  days  of  the  most  laborious  ap- 
plication on  ivory." 

la  reference  to  permanency,  on  which  some 
questions  have  been  raised,  I  may  remark  that 
many  of  the  pictures  in  your  hands  have  been 
taken  nearly  three  years,  many  of  them  having 
stood  for  months  in  my  rooms,  without  even  the 
protection  of  glass,  or  covering  of  any  kind. 
Properly  manipulated  with  jiroper  material,  I 
believe  they  are  quite  permanent.  Without  this 
no  photograph  is  permanent. 

I  will  conclude  by  observing  that  the  speci- 
mens now  under  examination  are  colored  with 
Newman's  Colors  which  I  have  always  found  best 
either  for  Alabastrine  pictures  or  ordinary  posi- 
tives. 


From  Photographic  JYotcs. 

COL.  FITZMAURICE'S  LIGHT. 


Light,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  peculiar  interest  to  the  photographer. 

One  of  our  Subscribers,  who  is  Secretary  to  a 
new  Company  called  the  ''Lime-Light  Company," 
(Limited),  has  kindly  favored  us  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  new  Lime-Light  Apparatus,  with 
which  wonders  are  to  be  accomplished  in  a  var- 
iety of  ways  ;  and  also  with  the  Specification 
of  a  Patent  which  describes  Colonel  Fitzmauri- 
ce's  New  Light,  which  it  now  ajjpears  is  a  Lime- 
Light.  The  Company  have  just  issued  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Reuton,  C.E.,  describing  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Lime-Light  produced  by  their 
oxy-hydrogen  apparatus,  It  is  stated  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  brilliant  of  all  artificial 
lights  that  have  yet  been  introduced.  Hitherto 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  renew  the  ball  of  lime 
as  it  crumbles  away,  and  so  produce  a  continuous 
light  for  many  hours  ;  but   this  difficulty  has 
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been  overcome  by  moans  of  a  patented  invention 
by  wliicli  the  lime  is  enclosccl  in  a  sort  of  revolv- 
ing cage  ;— and  now,  by  using  a  jet  of  common 
coal  gas  mixed  with  oxygen,  the  improved  lime- 
light may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  street  illu- 
mination, for  light  houses  and  coast  signals,  ves- 
sels at  sea,  public  buildings  and  assembly  rooms 
military  purposes,  private  dwellings,  and  por- 
table lights  and  lanterns ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  gases  being  condensed  and  contained  in  suit- 
able vessels.  Perhaps  we  may  anticipate  that  to 
this  list  of  useful  purposes  may  be  added  others 
of  importance  to  the  photographer, — such  as  the 
illumination  of  the  glass  room  for  taking  por- 
traits at  night, — the  means  of  printing  by  artifi- 
cial light,— and  of  exhibiting  magnified  transpa- 
rent pictures.  A  jet  of  the  mixed  gases  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  said  to  give  as 
much  light  as  758  wax  candles,  six  to  the  pound> 
and  at  one  sixty-sixth  of  the  cost.  It  is  proposed 
to  procure  the  oxygen  from  the  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  it  is  stated  that  this  substance  after 
its  deoxidation  by  heat  absorbs  oxygen  again  by 
exposure  to  air,  so  that  it  can  be  used  any  num- 
ber of  times  for  the  purpose  required. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  all  these  expectations 
may  be  realized.  The  following  is  the  account 
of  a  patent  by  Mr.  James  Copcutt,  describing 
Col.  Fitzmaurice's  Light.  We  believe  that  the 
Lime-Light  Company  have  not  adopted  exactly 
this  principle  in  their  apparatus,  but  a  superior 
one. 

No.  413.~James  Copcutt,  of  26,  Kirby  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
for  the  invention  of  "  Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing Lights  from  Gases." 
"  The   invention  has  for  its  object  improve- 
ments in  obtaining  light  from  gases.    In  obtain- 
ing what  is  called  the  oxy-hydrogcn  light,  by  di- 
recting a  jet  of  ignited  gas  on  the  lime  or  a  pre- 
pared material,  I  have  found  that  a  better  effect 
is   obtained  by  employing  the   gases  at  a  far 
greater  pressure  than  the  apparatus  now  employed 
will  admit  of.    In  producing  the  light  I  there- 
fore employ  far  greater  pressure  than  heretofore  ; 
and  to  contain  the  gases  I  use  two  vessels  such 
as  have  been  employed  for  storing  gas  for  illu- 
mination, and  capable  of  sustaining  great  pres- 
sure.   Into  these  vessels  I  cause  the  gases  to  be 
forced  by  pumps  or  other'wise,  the  oxygen  into 
one  vessel  and  the  hydrogen  into  another,  and 
both  by  preference  at  a  pressure  of  several  atmos- 
pheres.   I  connect  each  of  such  vessels  to  the 
same  tube  leading  to  the  burner,  which  I  prefer 
to  be  only  very  slightly  inclined  towards  the 
lime  or  material  used.    And  in  order  to  regulate 
the  supply  from  the  two  vessels  to  the  jet  or 
burner,  I  prefer  to  employ  a  cock  to  each  vessel, 
consisting  of  a  screw  plug  entering  a  suitable 
chamber  ;  the  under  surface  of  the  plug  is  con- 
cave, so  that  when  screwed  down  on  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  (into  which  the  passage  from  the 
gas  vessel  enters)  the  flow  of  gas  from  the  vessel 
may  be  stopped.  The  passage  which  leads  to  the  jet 
pipe  or  burner  enters  the  chamber  at  right  angles 
a  little  above  the  bottom  ;  when  the  plug  is  slight- 
ly raised  gas  will  flow  from  the  gas  vessel.    In 
order  that  the  line,  or  prepared  material,  against 
which  the  flame  of  the  ignited  gases  strikes,  may 
progressively  rotate  and  present  constantly  fresh 
surfaces  to  the  jet,  I  give  motion  to  the  lower 


disc  or  cup  in  which  it  rests  by  suitable  maintain- 
ing power  ;  and  I  employ  an  upper  disc  or  cup 
(to  press  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  lime  or  pre- 
pared material)  in  such  manner  that  this  plate 
may  rotate  freely  with  such  material,  and  descend 
or  ascend  with  it,  the  axis  of  the  upper  disc  or 
cup  being  mounted  on  a  bar,  which  is  arranged  to 
slide  freely  through  guides. 

After  which  follows  a  description  of  the  Draw- 
ings. 


From  Photographic  JVotes. 

AURO-CIILORIDE  OF  SODIUM. 


Several  correspondents  have  begged  that  a 
clear  statement  may  be  made  as  to  how  much 
gold  there  ought  to  be  in  auro-chloride  of  sodium, 
and  whether  the  price  of  that  double  salt  ought 
to  be  as  high  as  that  of  chloride  of  gold.  We 
will  endeavor  to  put  this  matter  in  an  intelligible 
light. 

Auro-chloride  of  sodium  contains  one  atom  of 
per-chloride  of  gold,  one  atom  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  four  atoms  of  water ;  and  its  equiv- 
alent number  is  404.  The  equivalent  of  gold  is 
200  ; — therefore  auro-chloride  of  sodium  should 
contain  about  half  its  weight  of  gold. 

Chloride  of  gold  (per-chloride)  contains  one 
atom  of  gold  and  three  atoms  of  chlorine  ;  and 
its  equivalent  number  as  308.  Therefore  chlo- 
ride of  gold  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  of  gold. 

But  the  above  statement  supposes  that  the 
chloride  of  gold  is  neutral  and  anhy^^rous,  where- 
as commercial  chloride  of  gold  is  acid  and  has 
water  clinging  to  it.  From  this  it  follows  that 
auro-chloride  of  sodium  and  commercial  chloride 
of  gold  contain  about  an  equal  quantity  of  gold, 
viz.,  one-half  their  weight ;  and  the  price  of  these 
salts  should  therefore  be  about  the  same.  In 
order  to  obtain  anhydrous  chloride  of  gold  it  is 
necess&ry  to  crystallize  it  from  a  strong  aqueous 
solution  to  which  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  ;  and  commercial  chloride  of  gold  is  not 
treated  in  this  way.  Its  acidity  also  adds  to  its 
weight. 

The  best  test  of  the  quantity  of  gold  contained 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  or  double  chloride  is 
proto  sulphate  of  iron.  This  produces  a  dingy 
brown  precipitate,  which  is  metallic  gold.  Per- 
chloride  and  per-sulphate  of  iron  are  produced 
and  metallic  gold  is  thrown  down. 

By  adding  common  salt  to  auro-chloride  of 
sodium  of  course  the  price  can  be  reduced  to  any 
extent, — but  the  adulteration  can  be  easily  de- 
tected by  means  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron, — 
a  salt  which  every  photographer  is  likely  to 
possess.  The  amount  of  turbidity  produced  is  a 
test  of  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the  sol- 
ution, (assuming  of  course  that  no  other  metal  is 
present.) 


Blue  Ixk. — Triturate  best  Prussian  blue,  6 
parts,  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  o.-salic  acid  in 
6  of  water,  and  towards  the  end  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  add  gradually  gum  arable,  IS 
parts,  and  water,  280.    Pour  off  clear. 


MELHUISH'S  METAL  CAMERA.  i 

It  is  a  characteaistic  of  most  useful  inventions, 
that  when  they  are  produced,  we  marvel  that  they 
were  not  thought  of  before.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  years  we  have  been  using  cameras  of 
various  kinds  of  wood,  which,  although  very 
elegant  as  specimens  of  cabinet  work,  have  pos- 
sessed the  undesirable  qualities  of  great  weight, 
liability  to  warping  and  breakiug,  and  distortion. 
These  objects  are  felt  in  their  full  force,  especially 
in  travelling,  and  in  hot  climates  ;  to  meet  which 
objections  the  metal  camera  especially  receom- 
mends  itself.  In  a  comparison  between  the  cam- 
eras now  in  use  and  the  metal  camera,  we  find 
that  when  the  two  kinds  are  made  of  equal 
strength,  the  metal  one,  if  of  brass,  is  one  third 
ighter  in  weight,  while,  if  made  of  aluminium  . 
it  will  weigh  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  a  wooden  • 
camera.  Thus,  a  camera,  &c.,  weighing  eighteen 
pounds,  when  made  of  Spanish  mahogany,  will 
weigh  twelve  pounds  if  made  of  brass,  and  three 
pounds  if  of  aluminium. 

With  a  photographic  camera  constructed  of  al- 
uminium the  problem  so  frequently  proposed — 
the  lightest  possible  weight  of  the  traveling 
artist's  baggage^will  be  solved  ;  while  it  is  evi- 
dentj  that  changes  of  climate,  heat  or  moisture, 
which  sooner  or  later,  materially  damage  a  wood- 
en camera,  can  have  no  efiijct  upon  a  metal  one. 
Aluminium  is  a  metal  that  resists  oxidation,  and 
is  not  acted  upon  by  vegetable  and  mineral  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Besides, 
it  is  as  hard,  ductile,  and  malleable  as  iron — 
qualities  that  especially  recommend  it  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  now  applied — the  con- 
struction of  a  light  portable  camera. 

In  manipulation,  metal  presents  many  impor- 
tant advantages  over  wood,  the  latter  material 
absorbs  heat  from  the  sun,  and  moisture  from  the 
wet  plates,  while  metal  reflects  the  sun's  heat,  and 
really  prevents  evaporation.  A  wet  metal  plate 
will  keep  -as  well  Ave  or  ten  minutes  in  a  metai 
slide,  as  one  minute  in  a  wooden  one — a  great 
advantage  in  a  hot  climate. 

The  wet  collodion  slide  hitherto  in  use  general- 
ly stains  the  plate  more  or  less,  and  the  bath  so- 
lution that  drains  from  the  plate  gradually  rots 
the  slide.  Just  the  opposite  result  takes  place  in 
the  metal  slide,  which  being  electrotyped  with 
silver,  neither  affects  or  is  affected  by  the  nitrate 
solution  of  the  sensitized  plate,  but  exhibits  the 
rare  phenomenon  of  a  negative  clean  to  the 
edges, 

The  metal  dry  plate  slide  does  not  affect  the 
sensitive  plate,  out  rather  preserves  it,  the  fit- 
tings being  nearly  air  tight.  In  wooden  slides 
the  plate  is  soon  injured  by  the  development  of 
spots,  doubtless  nuclei  of  decomposition  arising 
from  emanations  from  the  wood.  Dr.  Norris 
found  that  when  his  dry  plates  were  sent  out 
packed  in  wooden  groves,  they  were  generally 
spoiled  before  reaching  the  customer. 

There  is  a  mechanical  feature  in  Melhuish's 
metal  camera  which  possesses  strong  claims  upon 
our  admiration ;  it  is,  that  the  metal  shutter  of 
the  dark  side  draws  downwards  instead  of  up- 
wards, thereby  preventing  the  possibility  of  light 
reaching  the  sensitive  plate.  Under  the  usual 
arrangement,  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  draws 
uPwards,  requiring  no  little  care  and  dexterity 
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even  when  covered  witli  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the 
light  penetrating  and  fogging   the  plate. 

The  great  economy  of  space  presented  by  the 
metal  camera  is  not  tiie  least  of  its  reccomcnda- 
tious.  For  instance,  a  stereoscopic  camera,  for 
plates  6ix3J,  with  sliding  front,  six  double  dry 
plate  slides,  one  wet  collodion  slide,  and  a  focus- 
ing frame  together  with  a  pair  of  quarter  plate 
combination  lenses,  adapted  for  taking  portraits 
and  views,  packs,  without  taking  to  pieces  in  a 
leather  case,  7  inches  long,  3J-  wide,  and  8  inches 
"deep,  and  weighs  about  six  pounds  ;  if  constructed 
of  aluminium,  it  would  weigh  about  two  pounds. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  dark  slides,  double 
or  single  is  only  g  of  an  inch. 

By  constructing  the  frame  work  of  the  metal 
camera  of  suitable  strength,  to  insure  rigidity  and 
firmness,  the  fiUing-up  may  be  metal  of  any  de- 
gree of  thinness,  since  the  purpose  it  serves  is 
'only  to  exclude  the  light,  in  large  cameias  this 
fiting-up  might  be  of  any  light  material  such  as 
papier  mache- 

In  taking  stereoscopic  views,  a  metal  sliding 
bar,  upou  which  the  camera  works,  enables  the 
operator  to  command  an  angle  of  200  degrees. 

We  consider,  therefore,  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses, the  metal  possesses  advantages  over  wood. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  for  home  operation, 
in  the  operating  room,  the  wooden  camera  will 
obtain  the  preference,  on  account  of  its  more 
showy  appearance  ;  even  in  that  case  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  have  it  furnished  with  metal 
slides.  For  out  of  doors  operations,  and  for  hot 
climates,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  !he  metal 
camera  will  obtain  the  preferance. — London  Pho- 
tographic JVews. 


From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography- 

THE  PflOTOGRAPHlC    SOCIETY  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Since  I  last  comipunicated  with  you  I  find  that 
your  journals  and  two  others  reached  the  address 
I  gave  you,  to  await  me  in  Edinburgh.  Circum- 
stances prevented  my  writing  in  time  for  your 
last  publication,  as  I  purposed  doing.  Since  then 
I  have  been  enabled  to  pay  the  Society's  rooms 
several  more  visits ;  and  I  now  find  that  Mr. 
Brady's  (New  York)picture  No.  269,  is  labelled 
'•  untjuched picture  " ]}i:i:\ia.^'S.  in  consequence  of  tlie 
remonstrance  in  your  Journal.  An  addition  has 
also  )}een  made  in  the  interim  of  a  portrait  of 
John  Brown,  the  noted  Harper's  Ferry  martyr. 
He  is  a  tall,  brave,  noble-looking  fellow,  with  in- 
di  pendcnce  stamped  by  nature  on  his  manly 
brow  ;  as  physically  strong  in  limb  as  inflexible 
in  purpose. 

I  shall  begin  my  remarks  with  Mr,  H.  P.  Eob- 
inson's  (Leamington)  compositions.  They  have, 
no  doubt,  cost  much  trouble  and  great  care,  yet 
they  are  not  effective,  or  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
There  is  a  vacuity  and  emptiness,  both  of  subject 
and  detail,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  and  often  an  in- 
cogruity  in  their  several  parts.  It  requires  a  pe- 
culiarly constituted  mind  to  grasp  and  delineate, 
.  in  an  imposing  manner,  ideal  pictures  assimilated 
to  nature,  so  that  the  several  parts  shall  be  pro- 
portionate in  degree,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
subject  designed  to  be  illustrated.  I  am  notwith- 
standing, happy  to  observe  that  the  Society  has 
awarded  its  tirst  medal  to  Mr.  Robinsoii's  picture 
(No.  470),  JTere  they  come!  in  consideration  of 
his  untiring  perseverance  in  this  branch  of  the 
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art,  there  being  no  other  competitor  in  the  field 
for  pictures  of  this  class. 

Mr.  Mudd,  of  Manchester,  takes  the  other  med- 
al for  his  picture  (No.  627),  Waierfall  near 
Coniston.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine  picture,  and 
pleasing  in  every  respect.  It  is  an  excellent  com- 
position— grey  time-worn  rocks,  over  which  a 
small  cascade  of  water  is  falling  in  the  immedi- 
ate foreground,  with  glorious  far-reaching  undu- 
lating mountains  in  the  distance,  melting  into  the 
sky,  conveying  sublime  emotions  to  the  mind  of 
the  vast  and  glorious  works  of  the  great  Archi- 
tect of  nature,  Mr.  Mudd  contributes  various 
other  excellent  pieces — such  as  No.  521,  Dunham 
Park,  Cheshire, — a  study  embracing  lofty  trees, 
with  a  winding  avenue  amongst  the  stems,  bord- 
dered  on  each  side  by  the  green  shaven  sward 
cooling  to  the  feet  and  refreshing  to  the  eye. 

There  are  several  excellent  picked  copies  of 
Fenton's  works,  not  sent  by  himself,  but  intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  dealers  here.  They  are  fine 
rich  landscapes — woodland  and  river — on  the 
Hodder.  They  are  clean  well-defined  prints, 
fully  equal  to  anything  I  have  seen  from  his  hand 
of  late. 

Messrs.  J.  Dixon  Piper,  Henry  AVhite,  and 
Maxwell  Lyte,  all  send  good  pictures.  No.  529, 
Mr.  Piper's  Gainsborough  lane,  near  Ipswich,  is 
a  beautiful  specimen,  and  jjerhaps  the  choicest  of 
his  contributions  in  landscape.  But  he  excel- 
also  in  architectural  subjects.  Nos.  265,  Abbey 
Gate,  and  292,  Norman  Tower,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mundh,  are  without  exception  the^nest  specimens 
of  architecture  on  the  walls.  There  is  scarcely 
any  observable  abberration  proceeding  from  the 
curves  of  the  lens ;  the  lines  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, all  in  good  focus,  and  the  proofs  altogeth- 
er are  very  choice  and  effective, — Mr,  Lyte's 
pictures  are  mostly  mountain  scenery  in  France, 
They  want  breadth  and  atmosphere  ;  they  are  by 
the  metagelantine  process,  and  greatly  inferior  to 
Mr,  Mudd's. — Henry  White  remains  steadfastly 
attached  to  his  Scotch  firs  and  corn-fields. 
I  should  like  to  see  tlie  result  of  his  trying  an  ash, 
or  silver  birch,  "The  Lady  of  the  Woods,"  with 
its  quivering  leaves.  I  Iiave  seen  an  ash  and 
willow  tree  here  though  not  in  the  Exhibition, 
most  perfect  in  the  foliage,  and  the  leaves  beauti- 
fully distinct. 

Mr,  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  sends  some  artistic  spe- 
cimens, the  composition  good,  with  fine  aerial 
effect,  but  I  think  they  are  scarcely  up  to  the 
mark  of  those  exhibited  by  him  last  year.  No,  674 
is  excellent,  and  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  rich 
landscape  :  a  light,  lofty  Roman  arch,  over-hung 
with  ivy,  the  water  in  little  streamlets  gurgling 
through  amongst  large  rounded  stones,  with  high 
rising,  naked  barren  rocky  cliffs  in  the  distance. 
Several  others  by  this  artist  are  successful 
studies. 

There  are  very  few  albumen  proofs.  The  most 
choice  specimen  is  by  Mr.  M'Pherson  of  Rome — 
subject;  The  Forum,  i?ome,  well  known  among  the 
dealers, 

Maull  and  Polyblank,  as  usual,  send  a  large 
quota  of  heads,  two  being  ofiSce-bearers  in  the 
Scotch  Society  : — Sir  David  Brewster,  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  William  Walker,  Esq.,  a  member 
of  the  Council,  Sir  David  Brewster's  portrait 
wants  life  and  animation  :  it  is  more  like  the 
portrait  of  a  statue  than  of  an  active,  intelligent 


mind.    Some   arc  better,  but  all  are  indebted  to 
tlie  brush. 

There  is  a  curious  selection  of  Indian  .'lulijects, 
by  Mr.  Williamson,  principally  rows  of  figures  in 
the  same  plane,  entirely  void  of  atmosphere  and 
distance— such  as  Indian  Chiefs  ;  a  Hindoo  on  his 
u'ay  to  be  executed  ;  a  Mahomcdan  Priest ;  Religi- 
ous Uevotess  ,  a  Hedge  School,  &c.  They  are 
curious  for  loungers  to  look  at,  but  scarcely 
serve  any  other  purpose. 

T7ie  President  of  the  United  Stales — an  enlarged 
portrait  by  Brady — is  on  the  same  screen,  and  in 
anotlicr  frame  a  considci'able  number  of  his  sena- 
tors, combining  every  variety  of  countenance- 
But  the  gems  are  two  heliographic  pictures  by 
Charles  Negre,  exhibited  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Kensington  Mu.seum,  They  are  large  plates,  re- 
presenting the  gorgeously  elaborate  architecture 
of  the  medireval  age.  The  proofs  are  taken  from 
steel  or  copper,  which  is  shown  by  the  indentation 
on  the  paf)er.  If  these  are  really  untouched 
specimens,  and  can  be  produced  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  steel  and  copper-plate  printing,  they 
indicate  a  very  rapid  progress. 

The  Messrs,  Hay,  as  I  mentioned  before,  send  a 
large  number  of  portraits,  several  of  which  are 
very  creditable  productions,  but  are  inferior  to 
those  by  Rodger. 

Messrs.  Brady  (New  York),  Messrs.  Cramb, 
Brothers  (Glasgow),  and  Mr.  Ramage  (Edin- 
burgh), all  try  their  iiands  at  enlarging  from 
smaller  pictures.  I  would  advise  any  one  having 
a  respect  for  his  natural  countenance  to  forbid 
this  experiment. 

Messrs.  Kirk,  Yeigler,  and  Walker  all   exhibit 
some  pretty  landscapes    The  former   sends  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  poet's  choicest  melodies — 
"  Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigie  burn." 

This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  foliage  in  a  deep 
dell  taken  during  a  profound  calm,  nature  being 
in  perfect  repose.  It  is  the  only  paper  proof  ex 
hibited  Mr,  Kirk  by  the  wet  collodion  process, — 
The  otiier  two  gentlemen  named  above  both  ex- 
hiljit  views  on  the  Esk,  by  the  waxed-paper  pro- 
cess. In  tills  locality  tliere  appear  to  be  some 
lovely  spots  well  adapted  for  the  panoramic 
lens. 

Mr,  McCraw  seems  to  he  devoting  his  energies 
to  stereotyping  public  bodies  and  corporation  s 
such  as  the  Town  Council  and  St,  John's  Kirk 
Session. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
M.  McCraw's  taking  the  matti^r  in  hand  J  he  can 
print  by  the  everlasting  positive  ink  process 
without  silver — as  witness  No,  130,  The  Scott 
Monument,  and  a  very  excellent  proof  it  is. 

There  are  many  more  pictures  deserving  to  be 
prominently  noticed,  especially  those  of  Mr. 
Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew's  whose  portraits  of 
Master  and  Miss  Gordon, (No.  87)have  been  award- 
ed the  ten  pounds  Maconouhie  Wclwood  prize. 
All  his  pictures  arc  of  the  very  highest  class — 
"peei-s  in  their  own  right."  In  pose,  drapery, 
light  and  shade,  detail,  atmosphere,  ease,  and 
gracefulness,  they  are  all  that  can  be  desired, 
.Mr,  Rodger  is  the  veritable  prince  of  photograph- 
ers of  all  that  exhibit  in  Scotland,  Mr,  McLi-ay 
paints  well  :  but  Rodger's  works  are  mor^-  artis- 
tic and  beautiful,  without  and  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  brush. 
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Mr.  Moffats  keeps  bis  ground,  and  funiisbed 
portraits  of  several  well-known  citizens,  in  chaste 
and  pleasing  attitudes. 

Mr  Tunny  is  set  down  by  the  Edinburgh 
Scotsman,  in  a  piece  of  sly  sarcasm,  as  the 
"  Father  oi'  Puotogkaphy  ;"  I  presume  because 
a  claim  was  put  in  for  him  as  the  discoverer  of 
collodion  in  some  of  the  Photographic  Journals 
better  than  a  year  since.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
exhibits  a  frame  principally  containing  groups, 
packed  with  heads  like  herrings,  making  one  rub 
his  eyes  as  if  he  had  been  reading  a  double 
column  of  small  print,  for  several  hours  by  gas 
light.  The  Grange  School  must  contain  some- 
where about  a  hundred  faces,  nearly  all  having 
very  small  eyes :  thej  are  by  the  wet  collodion 
process. 

Mr.  Horatio  Eoss  has  had  assigned  to  him  the 
office  I  expected  would  have  devolved  upon  the 
secretary — that  of  awarding  the  medals. 

I  believe  a  new  society  is  greatly  gieeded  in 
Scotland,  both  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
beautiful  and  fascinating  art  of  photography 
and  for  making  suitable  arrangements  for  prop- 
erly exhil)iting  the  '■productions  of  professional 
men  (many  of  whose  works  are  banished  from  the 
line  to  the  lobby),  since  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four,  they  have  all  left  the  society  not- 
withstanding the  secretary's  disclaimer  in  a  late 
number  of  a  contemporary.  SEL  D'OR. 


From  Photographic   Notes. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  COLLODION 
PROCESS. 

Show  any  intelligent  person  how  to  clean  a 
plate,  coat  it  with  collodion,  expose  it  in  the 
camera,  develop  and  fix  the  picture  ;  and  then 
let  him  pei-form  these  operations  himself  with  the 
same  chemicals  and  under  your  directions ;  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  obtain  a  tolerable  nega- 
tive. But  let  him  take  the  whole  paraphernalia 
Lome  with  him,  and  work  in  the  same  way  by 
himself,  and  ho  will  speedily  find  all  sorts  of 
strange  difficulties  occurring,  and  strange  effects 
produced. 

The  art  of  the  photographer  does  not  consist 
so  much  in  knowing  how  to  perform  with  dexter- 
ity the  manipulatory  operations,  although  this  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  him,  as  to  know  bow 
to  keep  his  chemicals  in  uniformly  good  working 
order,  and  when  things  go  wrong  to  know  how  to 
remedy  them. 

The  present  is  the  first  of  a  .series  of  articles  in 
which  we  propose  to  discuss  the  various  difficul- 
ties which  occur  in  the  Negative  Collodion  Pro- 
cess,— to  trace  failures  to  their  origin,  to  show 
how  to  put  the  chemicals  right  when  they  get  out 
of  order, — how  to  produce  effects  suitable  to  va- 
rious subjects, — and  how  to  adapt  the  process  to 
variations  of  temperature  and  light. 

In  the  first  place  all  kinds  of  queer  spots, 
white  and  black  comets,  streaks  and  stains  occur 
from  dirty  plates,  unfiltered  solutions,  &c.  The 
analysis  of  these  defects  will  form  a  highly  inter- 
esting article  if  properly  treated.  Then  all  kinds 
of  difficulties  occur  when  the  collodion  is  out  of 
order.  Next  comes  the  Ijath,  and  the  freaks  to 
whicli  it  is  addicted.  And  then  the  minor  trou- 
bles which  attend  the  fixing,  washing,  varnishing 
and  doctoring  the  negative. 


To  trace  failures  logically  to  their  causes,  and 
show  how  they  may  be  avoided  is  a  task  which  if 
it  could  be  well  done,  would  be  of  great  value 
and  importance.  In  attempting  it  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  do  our  best,  and  trust  to  the  more  e.x- 
perienced  among  our  readers  to  point  out  any  re- 
marks in  which  they  do  not  agree  with  us. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  discuss  the  va- 
rious states  of  the  nitrate  bath,  and  show  how  to 
keep  it  in  good  natural  coiidition. 

The  Collodion  used  is  assumed  to  be  good, — of 
a  pale  straw  color, —  iodized  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium alone, — and  with  alcohol  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  ether.  With  this  collodion,  and  half  a 
dozen  different  nitrate  baths  as  many  different 
effects  will  probably  be  produced.  The  state  of 
the  nitrate  bath  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and  make  a  new 
bath.  Dissolve  30  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  oz.  of  water.  Use  the  crystallized  nitrate 
having  a  slight  trace  of  acidifyi  Coat  a  plate  and 
take  a  picture,  leaving  the  plate  the  usual  time 
in  the  bath.  The  result  will  be  a  thin  negative, 
fogged  all  over,  the  details  imperfectly  brought 
out,  and  showing  the  streaks  of  the  cloth  with 
which  the  plate  was  cleaned.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  a  new  bath  is  greedy  of  iodide  of  silver, 
and  it  attacks  the  iodide  in  the  film  and  forms  a 
double  salt  which  does  not  act  properly.  The 
remedy  for  this  stale  of  things  is  to  leave  an 
iodized  plate  or  two  in  the  bath  until  the  iodide 
of  silver  is  completely  dissolved  out  of  them  and 
the  film  rendered  transparent.  Then  the  bath 
will  act  properly.  The  blight  trace  of  nitric  acid 
in  it  will  keep  the  lights  clean,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  freedom  from  organic  matter  and 
organic  salts  it  gives  pictures  of  the  right  density 
and  free  from  solarization.  A  bath  in  this  state 
may  be  considered  in  its  normal  and  best  working 
condition.  But  if  at  a  temperature  of  80'  or 
thereabouts  a  plate  is  left  too  long  in  it,  all  the 
bad  effects  described  will  return,— because  a  high 
temperature  greatly  assists  the  formation  of  the 
double  salt  produced  in  the  film  by  the  action  of 
the  bath  upon  the  iodide  of  silver. 

The  nitrate  bath  in  its  normal  state  may  there- 
fore be  defined  as  follows  :— It  exhibits  a  faint 
trace  of  acidity  due  to  a  minute  excess  of  free 
nitric  acid,  and  it  has  had  the  rough  edge  of  its 
appetite  for  iodide  of  silver  taken  off.  With  ^ 
bath  in  this  state,  and  the  developer  of  suitable 
strength,  there  will  be  the  minium  of  .polarization, 
the  highest  lights  will  be  rendered  by  the  densest 
blacks,  the  deepest  shadows  will  be  clear  glass, 
and  between  the  two  all  the  gradation  of  shade 
will  be  properly  preserved.  The  density  of  the 
blacks  will  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  print  chalky 
whites,  and  tbe  film  will  be  in  its  most  sensitive 
condition. 

In  order  to  keep  the  bath  in  the  above  good 
condition  for  many  months,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  keep  it  up  to  a  certain  level  in  the  vessel 
which  contains  it  by  adding  every  time  it  is  used 
a  sufticient  quantity  of  a  fresh  solution  of  nitrate 
40  grains  to  the  oz.  Being  careful  however  to 
use  a  collodion  which  contains  the  minimum 
quantity  of  ether,  and  which  is  iodized  with 
iodide  of  potassium  alone  ;  without  cadmium  or 
bromide.  . 

When  these  rules  are  not  attended  to  the  bath 


may  be  put  out  of  order,  and  {woduce  various  bad 
results.    For  instance  : — 

Organic  salts  of  silver,  such  as  the  acetic  or 
oxalate,  may  exist  in  it  in  excess,  and  the  bath 
then  yields  excessively  dense  blacks  and  clear 
lights  devoid  of  detail ;  and  if  the  exposure  is 
pushed  so  as  to  bring  out  these  details  the  blacks 
become  greatly  solarized  and  reddened.  Add 
to  this  that  the  film  is  extremely  insensitive.  The 
remedy  is  to  add  with  caution  nitric  acid,  drop 
by  drop.  This  decomposes  the  acetate  of  silver, 
by  forming  nitrate  of  silver  and  free  acetic  acid, 
and  the  evil  of  excessive  density  is  therebo  re- 
duced. Many  operators  like  a  little  acetic  acid 
or  acetate  of  silver  in  the  bath,  and  produce  the 
latter  by  adding  first  carbonate  of  soda  and  then 
acetic  acid  to  it.  This  certainly  facilitates  the 
manipulation  and  renders  the  exposure  less  tick- 
lish, but  it  produces  '•  chalky  and  sooty  land-  ' 
scapes."  The  plan  may  be  recommended  to  a 
tyro  in  photography,  but  should  not  be  employed 
by  an  old  hand  who  Wishes  to  get  harmonious 
pictures  exhibiting  tone  everywhere,  and  fine  gra- 
dations of  shade. 

Or  the  picture  may  be  thin  and  grey,  with  a 
black  edging  round  the  margin  of  all  the  dark 
parts.  This  is  produced  by  excess  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  bath,  and  the  remedy  is  to  add  oxide  of 
silver,  by  which  it  is  restored  to  its  normal  state. 
Or  it  may  be  produced  by  free  oxalic  acid  in  the 
bath,  in  which  case  carbonate  of  soda  must  be 
added,— but  this  remedy  is  imperfect  and  does 
not  restore  a  bath  to  its  normal  state,  although  it 
will  work  and  be  suitable  for  certain  purposes, 
such  as  copying  engravings  and  maps. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  mania  for  using 
fused  nitrate  of  silver,  but  that  has  cooled  down 
Fused  nitrate  is  alkaline,  probably  because  it  con- 
tains oxide  of  silver  in  combination  with  the  ni" 
trate.  If  this  alkalinity  is  neutralized  liy  adding 
nitric  acid,  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  no  use  in 
fusing  the  nitrate  o    silver. 

A  neutral  bath  is  sometimes  talked  of.  We 
cannot  work  with  such  a  bath  ourselves.  The " 
chemical  books  also  speak  of  nitrate  of  silver  as 
a  neutal  salt.  Our  belief  is  tijat  pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  formed  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of  ox'de 
of  silver  is  an  acid  salt,  like  nitrate  of  cadmium  . 
and  if  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  appears  neu- 
tral to  test  paper  it  is  because  oxide  of  silver  ex- 
its in  combination  with  it. 

Excess  of  ether  in  collodion  is  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  ether  in  the  nitrate  bath. 
In  hot  weather,  and  when  the  bath  is  much  shaken 
in  travelling  this  is  quickly  decomposed  and  or- 
ganic acids  produced  which  put  the  bath  out  of 
order.  The  cadmium  iodizer  also  deranges  the 
bath  by  introducing  an  acid  salt,  nitrate  of 
cadmium,  into  it. 

The  most  scientific  mode  of  working  the  Nega- 
tive Collodion  Process  is  to  use  collodion  contain- 
ing  the  minimum   of  ether,  and   iodiozcd   with 
potassium  fflone.    And  if  the  bath  requires  recti- 
fication for  acidity  or  alkalinity,  to  use  oxide  of 
silver   or  nitric   acid,  as  the   case  may  require. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  acetic  acid,  and  acetate  of  sil-      , 
ver  may  be  useful  to  a  tyro,  Imt   pictures  of  the     pV 
Jiighest  class  are  not  got  by  adding  these  subsfau-     vj) 
stances  to  the  bath.  Tue  Editor.        tr' 
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A  DICTIOXART  OF  THE  PnOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

ABERRATION.— Deviation  from  a  straight 
line  ;  a  deviation  in  the  rays  of  light,  when  in- 
flected by  a  lens  or  speculum,  by  which  they  are 
prevented  from  uniting  in  the  same  point.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  figure  or  shape  of  the  lens  or 
speculum,  or  by  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  light. 

ACCELERATING.— In    photography,    the 
means  of  quickening  the  operations  of  light  upon 

the  daguerreotype  or  glass  plate  and  photogenic 
paper, 

ACCELERATING  BUFF.— This  article,  the  in- 
vention oi  a  Dr.  Cyrus,  of  Canada)  conside- 
rably reduces  the  time  of  exposure  in  the 
camera,  ibr  the  daguereotype  plate,  and  When  pro- 
perly used,  is  of  great  assistance  in  taking  the 
portraits  of  the  aged  and  children.  So  few,  how- 
ever, are  capable  of  using  it  with  success,  that  it 
has  almost  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :  take  a  piece  of  cleansuet  and  spread  it 
over  your  buff  leather,  and  meltit  in  evenly 
with  a  hot  iron  : 
over  it  another 
and  rub  it   over  well  with  a 


tack  this  on  your  stick,  and 

piece  of   very  fine    doe-skin, 

paper 


knife    to 


bring  the  grease  slightly  through ;  it  is  then 
ready  for  use.  Or  you  may  dissolve  a  piece  of 
Castile  soap  in  or  water,  and  soak  the  first 
leather  in  it.  In  using  these  buffs  a  few  light 
passes  over  the  plate  after  the  usual  cleaning  and 
polishing  are  sufficient,  the  scum  deposited  by  it 
being  removed  by  a  second  fine  doe-skin  or  silk 
plush  buff, 

ACCELERATING  FLUIDS.— This  is  another 
invention  of  Dr.  Cyrus,  and  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  nitric  ether  and  naptha  in  bottle  No.  1, 
and  dissolved  Castile  soap  in  bottle  No.  2.  These 
fluids  may  be  made  as  follows :  for  mixture  No. 
1,  take  1  oz.  pure  petroleum,  to  which  add  20 
drops  of  sulphuric  ether  and  mis  v/ell.  Put  10  or 
15  drops  to  1  oz.  of  the  alcohol  with  which  you 
clean  your  plates.  No.  2,  is  made  by  dissolving 
.  Castile  soAp  in  or  water ;  or  by  mixing  J 
oz.  of  virgin  wax,  by  weight  with  2  oz.  by 
measure  of  sweet  oil.  The  second  may  be  spread 
over  the  plate  very  lightly,  after  buffing  with 
cotton  flannel,  and  the  greater  portion  lightly 
buffed  off  with  a  clean  fawn-skin  buff. 

ACCELERATING  LIQUOR.— All  solutions 
of  substances  designed  to  accelerating  the  action 
of  light  upon  the  photographic  plate. 

ACCELERATING  MIXTURES.— Compounds 
for  coating  daguerreotype  plate  to  increase  its 
sensitiveness.  They  are  used  either  in  the  dry  or 
liquid  state,  as  best  suits  the  manipulator.  (See 
Accelerator. 

ACCELERATING  SUBSTANCES.— Substan- 
ces, either  solid  or  liquid,  which,  when  applied  to 
other  photogenic  chemicals,  tend  to  diminish  the 
time  of  exposure  in  the  camera. 

ACCELERATOR.— A  name  given  to  those 
substances  or  compounds  intended  to, quicken  the 
operation  of  the  rays  of  light  upon  the  dagerreo- 
type  plate,  or  photographic  paper.  There  are 
various  ways  of  making  these,  the  most  approved 
of  which — so  far  as  they  are  known — will  be 
found  under  their  appropriate  heads, 

ACETATE.- A  salt  formed  by  the  union   erf 


oxide.  The  majority  of  acetates  are  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  by  destructive  distillation  yield 
either  acetate  and  water,  or  acetone  and  acetic 
acid.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  ace- 
tates turn  mouldy,  and  are  decomposed  by  keep- 
ing. Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  dissolve 
no  more  of  it  at  once  than  is  wanted  for  immedi- 
ate use.  Nearly  all  the  acetates  are  formed  by 
direct  solution  of  the  hydrate  or  oxide  of  the  base 
in  the  diluted  acid  ;  Jfv  by  double  decomposition. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  following  proper- 
ties. By  emitting  fumes  of  acetic  acid  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added— by  changing  to  a  deep  red 
when  in  contact  with  sesqui-salts  of  iron.  By  the 
white  lamella  and  pearly  precipitate  they  pro- 
duce with  the  nitrates  of  mercury  and  silver,  and 
by  the  production  of  acetone  by  exposure  to  a 
dull  red  heat  in  a  close  vessel. 

ACETATE  OP  AMMONIA.— This  salt  con- 
sists of  1  part  of  ammonia,  1  of  acetic  acid  and  7  of 
water.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  saturating 
acetic  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Carbonic 
acid  escapes,  which  being  destructive  to  life, 
should  have  free  vent  to  escape  from  the  room 
when  preparing  the  acetate.  Acetate  of  ammo- 
nia is  generally  preserved  in  solution,  but  it  may 
be  crystalized  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  very 
concentrated  solution.  These  crystals,  however, 
are  exceedingly  deliquescent,  and  must  be  kept  in 
a  tight  glass-stoppered  bottle.  Acetate  of  ammo- 
nia is  used  in  photography  for  the  preparation  of 
sensitive  solutions  for  glass  and  paper  proofs. 
M.  Molard  applied  this  substance  as  an  accelera- 
tor for  negative  proofs  treated  witn  gallic  acid. 
Its  action  is  to  continue  the  reduction  commenced 
by  light,  but  as  it  often  goes  too  far  and  dark- 
ens and  spots  the  proofs,  caution  is  necessary, 
and  the  greatest  nicety  required  to  produce 
good  results.  It  does  best  with  papers  pre- 
pared with  the  hydriodate  of  ammonia. 

ACETATE  OF  IRON.— There  are  two  ace- 
tates of  iron,  both  soluble  in  water, — a  protoace- 
tate,  the  solution  of  which  is  colorless,  or  nearly 
so,  and  a  red  peracetate.  The  former,  which  cor- 
responds in  composition  and  properties  to  the 
proto-sulphate  and  proto-nitrate  of  iron  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  iron  in  atomic  proportions.  For  a  solution  to 
contain  10  grains  to  the  ounce,  16  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  ■•iron,  and  21  grains  of  acetate  of  lead, 
each  dissolved  in  4  drachms  of  cold  water  will  be 
required. 

ACETATE  OP  LEAD.-Thissalt  is  composed 
of  1  part  of  oxide  of  lead,  1  of  acetic  acid,  and  3 
of  water,  and  is  generally  known  ii  commerce 
by  the  name  of  sugar  of  lead,  owing  to  its  sweet 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  and 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  carbonate  of  lead 
with  acetic  acid  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  filter- 
ing the  solution  and  evaporating  until  a  pellicle 
forms  ou  the  surface.  Upon  cooling,  crys- 
tals of  acetate  _  of  lead  are  deposited.  These 
are  deadly  poison.  This  salt  has  been  much 
used  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  both  for  nega- 
tive and  positive  proofs  with  considerable  success. 
Saturated  solutions  are  the  best.  "  When  the 
strong  solution  has  been  used,  the  hydiodic  acid 
which  has  not  been  expended  in  forming  the 
iodide  of  silver — which  forms  the  light  of  the  pic- 
ture— goes  to   form   the   iodide   of    lead.     This 
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acetic  acid  with  an  alkali,   earth,  or  metallic  jodide  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  is  easily 


removed  from  the  paper," — {ffunt.)  Papers  pre- 
pared with  a  weak  solution  require  stronger  light 
and  occupy  more  time  for  their  development.  A 
very  small  quantity  added  to  the  pyro-gallic  solu- 
tion used  in  the  collodion  process  will  give  pic- 
tures a  purple  color.  Papers  impregnated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  when  washed  with  perfectly  neu- 
tral chloride  of  gold,  acquire  a  brownish  yellow 
hue,  and  a  sensibility  to  light  which,  though  not 
great,  is  attended  with  some  peculiarities  highly 
worthy  of  notice.  The  first  impression  of  the 
solar  rays  seems  rather  to  whiten  than  to  darken 
the  paper,  by  discharging  tbe  original  color  and 
substituting  for  it  a  p'ale  greyish  tint,  which  by 
slow  degrees  increases  to  a  dark  slate  color.  But 
if  arrested  while  yet  not  more  than  a  moderate 
ash  grey,  and  held  in  a  current  of  stream,  the 
color  of  the  part  acted  on  by  the  sunshine,  and 
that  only,  darkens  immediately  to  a  dark  purple  _ 
The  same  effect  is  produced  by  immersing  in 
boiling  water.  If  plunged  in  cold  water,  the 
same  change  goes  on  more  slowly,  and  is  not 
complete  until  the  paper  is  dried  by  heat.— 
(Hunt)  A  solution  of  this  salt  with  gallic  acid 
give  pretty  good  results,  but  it  is  more  apt  to 
spot  tbe  paper.  One  part  acetate  of  lead  added 
to  4  of  hyposulphite  in  solution  will  give  red  and 
violet  tints,  or  warm  powerful  blacks.  Devel- 
oped prints  floated  on  a  staturated  solution  be- 
come intensely  hlack. 

ACETATE  OF  LIME.— Is  composed  of  1 
part  of  lime,  1  of  acetic  acid  and  6  of  water.  It 
crystalizes  in  silky  looking,  slender,  acicular 
crystals.  It  is  employed  in  union  with  gallic 
acid  to  develop  the  image  very  rapidly.  It 
seizes  upon  the  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  protox- 
ide of  silver  and  decompose  the  iodide  of  silver, 
forming  acetate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  lime  ;  one 
part  of  acetic  acid  is  destroyed,  which  quits  the 
oxide  of  silver  to  unite  with  the  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  which  combines  with  the  lime,  and  the 
reduced  silver  is  precipitated  of  a  black  color  by 
gallic  acid.  This  action  takes  place  particularly 
in  parts  impressed  by  light,  therefore,  this  salt 
facilitates  the  development  of  the  image, — Le 
Gray.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  the  salt  would 
develop  too  energetically  and  the  whole  proof  be 
ruined  by  the  action  of  the  gallic  acid. 

ACETATE  OF   SILVER.— A  compound  ob- 
tained by  adding  to  a  solution  of  silver  acetic 
acid.    It  is  composed  of  1  part  of  silver  to  one  of 
acid.    Prom  long  use  the  nitrate  bath  becomes 
impregnated  with  this  salt,  which  interfers  with  its 
sensitiveness,  and  must  be  removed   by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  silver  solution,  or  by  aqua  ammonia. 
ACETATE  OP  SODA.— This  solution  formed 
by  the  union  of  soda  and  acetic  acid,  is  ocassion- 
ally  used  as  an  accelerator  for  paper  negatives. 
Having  sensitized  the  papers  (iodized  in  the  usual 
way)  or  the  slide  glasses,  and  drained  off  the 
superfluous  nitrate  without  wetting  the  bj,cks, 
apply  to  each  a  piece  of  common  paper,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  saturated  with  a  20  grain  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  soda  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  level  for  two  minutes.  The 
superfluous  acetate  is  now  to  be  removed  by 
draining  and  scraping  the  backs  of  the  papers, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  slide  with  an 
extra  glass  on  each,  and  intervening  cardboards 
and  paper  to  keep  all  in  contact  when  closed. 
ACETIC  ACID.— Composed  of  4  parts  carbon, 
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3  parts  oxygen,  and  2  parts  hydrogen.  It  is  found 
naturally  prepared  in  the  sap  of  many  plants,  but 
for  general  use  it  is  prepared  by  fermentation. 
That  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  vinegar,  of 
which  there  exists  four  varieties,  known  as  malt 
vinegar,  wine  vinegar,  sugar  vinegar,  and  wood 
vinegar.  The  first  three  are  made  by  the  acetous 
fermentation  which  converts  the  alcohol  of  these 
solutions  into  acetic  acid  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  ;  the  last  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood  in  iron  retorts.  "  There  are  three  distinct 
processes  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  acetic 
acid  viz  :  I.  The  decomjwsition  of  dry  acetate 
by  oil  of  vitrol ;  II.  The  Jecomposilion  of  the 
acetate  of  copper  or  lead  by  distillation  ;  and  III. 
The  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  by  sulphate 
of  iron  or  soda  in  the  dry  way. 

I.  By  decomposing  the  acetate  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Mix  9  oz.  sulphuric  acid  in  9  oz.  of  watef,  and 
pour  it  on  two  pounds  of  acetate  of  soda,  pre- 
viously placed  in  a  glaSs  retort.  This  should  be 
distilled  in  a  hot  sand  bath,  being  careful  not  to 
increase  the  heat  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 
This  acid  crystalizes  at  28°  P.,  and  even  at  45° 
if  an  acid  crystal  is  dropped  into  it. 

II  By  submitting  the  acetdte  of  copper  or  lead 
to  dry  distillation.  Carefully  dry  the  the  biuac- 
etate  of  copper  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  then  intro- 
duce it  into  a  stone-ware  retort,  the  bottom  of 
which  has  been  previously  rubbed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fire  clay  and  hor^e  dung,  to  render  it 
more  capable  of  standing  the  heat.  It  must  then 
be  placed  in  a  suitable  fitfnace,  and  connected  by 
an  adopter  tube,  with  three  or  four  double  tub- 
ular globes,  the  last  of  which  must  be  fui'nished 
with  a  tubulature,  to  which  a  double  Welter'a 
safety  tube  should  be  connected,  the  other  end 
being  immersed  in  a  basin  half  filled  with  distill- 
ed vinegar,  while  the  funnel  portion  communi- 
cates with  the  atmosphere.  Each  globe  is  placed 
in  a  basin  of  water  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  stream 
continually  passing  through  it ;  the  upper  portion 
is  also  covered  with  cloths,  which  are  kept  wet 
with  cold  water.  The  distillation  is  not  com- 
menced until  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  after  the 
apparatus  is  luted  together,  to  allow  the  luting  to 
harden.  Fire  must  then  be  applied,  and  so  regu- 
lated that  the  drops  follow  each  other  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  from  the  end  of  the  adopter 
tube  at  the  same  time  that  the  babbles  of  air  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  in  no  inconvenient  quantity, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  apparatus.  The  oper- 
ation is  continued  and  the  fire  gradually  iucreas 
ed  until  vapour  ceases  to  come  over,  which  is 
known  by  the  globes  cooling,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  heat  of  the  furnace.  Should  the  pro 
cess  proceed  too  rapidly,  the  fire  may  be  alllowed 
to  expii'e.  When  the  whole  has  cooled,  the  acid 
must  be  collected  and  rectified  in  glass  vessels 
before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  The  rectifying  apparatus 
may  be  similarly  arranged  to  the  above  with  the 
exception  of  the  whole  being  formed  of  glass. 
The  operation  must  now  be  very  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  discontinued  before  barely  the  whole 
of  the  acid  has  distilled  over,  as  the  last  portion 
is  apt  to  injure  the  flavor  and  color." 

HI.  By  acting  on  a  mixture  of  an  acetate  and 
.nilphate  by  heat.    Take  2  parts  of  greatly  cal- 
cined sulphate  of  iron  and  5  parts  dried  acetate 
of  lead  ;  mix  them  well  together  in  fine  powder 
[    and  cautiously  distill  into  a  large  and  cool  re- 


ceiver. Pure  acetic  acid  is  liquid  above  62°,  but 
below  that  temperature  forms  brilliant  colorless, 
transparent  scales  and  tabular  crystals.  In  the 
iquid  state  its  specific  gravity  is  1.063.  It  pos- 
'sesses  a  powerful  odor,  and  acid  taste,  dissolves 
camphor  and  resins,  and  mixes  with  alcohol, 
ether,  essential  oils  and  water.  In  its  pure  state 
it  is  a  corrosive  and  an  acid  poison.  It  unites 
with  the  bases,  forming  sali^  called  acetates.  It 
should  be  kept  in  stoppered  glass  bottles.  Acetic 
acid  is  used  in  photography  as  an  ingredient  for 
sensitive  compounds  for  paper  processes,  for 
acidifying  the  nitrate  bath  and  development  and 
for  changing  the  color  of  paper  photographs  to 
black ;  a  few  drops  added  to  the  hyposulphite 
solution  being  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  mixed 
with  the  nitrate  solutions,  in  various  preparations, 
and  combining  with  the  sLlvei"  fof ms  the  aceto- 
niirate  of  silver. 

ACETO-NITRATE.— This  compound  is  form- 
ed by  the  combination  of  acetic  and  nitric  acids 
with  a  base.  In  photography  it  is  used  as  an  ac- 
celerator, and  in  connection  with  silver,  forms  the 
aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  more  readily  dark- 
ened by  the  light  than  the  nitrate  of  silver  alone. 
The  compound  is  formed  when  the  acetic  acid  is 
added  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  making  the 
photogenic  solutions.  The  paper  being  first  soak- 
ed in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  100  grains  to 
1  oz.  distilledj  water,  is  when  nearly  dry  dipped  in 
to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium — 25  grains  of 
the  salt  to  1  oz.  of  distilled  water — then  dried  and 
afterwards  brushed  over  with  the  aceto-nitrate  of 
silver,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  60  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  1  oz.  distilled  water,  and  add- 
ing one-sixth  its  volume  of  strong  acetic  acid. 
The  paper  is  then  dried  off  with  bibulous  paper 
and  submitted  to  the  light  in  the  camera,  and 
afterwards  washed  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid 
and  exijosod  over  a  jet  of  steam,  when  the  image 
will  be  gradually  brought  out  and  must  be  fixed 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  also  added  to 
other  sensitive  solutions  in  various  processes. 

ACHROMATIC— Free  from  color. 

ACHROMATISM.— The  destruction  of  the 
colored  rings  which  accompany  the  image  of  an 
object  seen  through  a  lens  or  prism. 

ACID. — In  common  language,  any  substance 
possessing  sourness  or  acidity  ;  in  chemistry,  any 
electro-negative  compound  capable  of  combinin  g 

with  bases  to  foi'ra  salts.  Most  of  liquid  acids 
have  a  sour  taste  and  redden  litmus  paper.  Acids 
are  variously  classed  by  different  writers,  into 
organic,  inorganic,  metallic  and  non-metallic  ; 
oxygen  acids,  and  hydrogen  acids,  and  acids  des- 
titute of  either  of  these  elements  ;  the  names  being 
applied  according  to  the  kingdom  of  nature  or 
class  of  bodies  from  which  they  are  derived,  or 
after  the  element  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  acid- 
ifying principle.  The  names  of  acids  end  either  in 
ic  or  ous  ;  th  first  being  given  to  those  contain- 
ing the  larger  portion  of  thq  electro-negative 
element,  and  the  last  to  those  containing  the 
smaller  'quantity,  For  instance,  sulphurj'c  acid 
contains  1  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  3  equiv- 
alent of  oxygen^  the  acidifying  principle  ;  suU 
phurous  acid  containing  1  equivalent  of  sul- 
phur and  only  2  equivalents  of  o.vygen. — 
When  a  base  forms  more  than  two  acid  compounds 
with  oxygen,  the  Greek  prepo-sition  hypo  is 
prefixed  to    that  containing    the    smaller    por- 


tion, as  Ay^osulphuric  acid,  /t?//)osulphurou8 
acid.  The  prepositions  per,  hyper  and  the  syl- 
lable, oxy,  are  also  prefixed  to  the  names  of  acids 
when  it  is  intended  to  denote  an  increase  of  oxy- 
gen, as  /ly/iernitrous  acid,  perc\\\onQ  acid,  oxy- 
muriatic  acid.  Hydro  is  another  prefix  employed 
to  designate  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  :  as 
hydro-z\i\oY\Q  acid,  /i_y?-o-fluoric  acid,  &c.  All 
acids  should  be  kept  in  glass  bottles,  having 
ground  glass  stoppers,  except  hydro-fiuoric  acid, 
which  is  destructive  to  glass  and  should  be  kept 
in  lead  or  plantina  bottles. 

ACID  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD.-Is  prepared  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  gold,  reduced  to  small  pieces, 
in  thfee  parts' of  nitro-muriatic  acid  {aqua  regia) 
formed  of  one  part  of  pure  nitric  acid  at  36°  and 
four  parts  of  pure  muriatic  acid  at  22°.  Make 
this  solution  in  a  porcelain  capsule  placed  upon  a 
sand  bath,  taking  the  precaution  to  cover  it  over 
with  an  inverted  funnel,  which  forms  a  cap  serv- 
ing to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  part  by  escapement. 
As  soon  as  all  the  gold  is  dissolved,  put  the 
liquid  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  dilute  it  with  aa 
many  ounces  of  water  as  there  are  half  grains  of 
metallic  gold.  There  may  still  be  added  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  give  it  more  energy.  This 
solution  serves  to  produce  a  varied  order  of 
sharp  tones  upon  positive  proofs  after  they  re- 
main in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  are  washed 
in  water  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  To  produce 
the  desired  effect,  it  is  only  nece3.sary  to  place  the 
proof  in  a  basin  containing  a  little  of  the  solution 
the  action  of  which  is  under  control.  Thus,  a 
violet  proof  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  can  be  restored  upon  the 
acid  chloride  of  gold  to  an  intensely  dark  blue 
tint.  The  whites  acquire  at  the  same  time  a  fresh 
brilliant  tone  very  hormonious  and  warm.  With 
a  proof  slightly  pushed  to  a  yellowish  brown 
color  with  the  opposite  scale  of  tints,  we  restore 
vigor  to  the  less  defined  brown  and  almost  black 
parts,  and  impart  to  the  lights  a  very  brilliant 
light  golden  tint.  When  the  light  tone  is  obtain- 
ed, you  have  only  to  plunge  the  proofs  for  a  few 
minutes  in  water  in  order  to  fix  it.  In  the  action 
of  this  reagent,  the  effect  produced  is,  that  this 
gold  is  precipitated  of  a  black  color  upon  the  re- 
duced oxides  of  silver,  which  are  themselves 
changed  to  sulphite  by  decomposition  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  which  also  is  found  in  the  proof. 
This  action  extends  alike  over  the  lights  which  it 
spoils,  precipitating  throughout  aa  oxide  of  gold 
of  a  warm  yellow  color. 

ACIDITY. — Partaking  of  an  acid  nature.  Im- 
pregnated with  an  acid. 

ACIDITY  OF  COLLODION.— Photographic 
collodion  frequently  becomes  acid  from  various 
causes,  and  then  does  not  give  the  required  re- 
sults. To  correct  this  acidity,  dissolve  caustic 
potass  in  alcohol,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  to  the 
collodion  ;  it  will  remove  all  the  redness  by  caus- 
ing the  free  iodine  to  combine  with  the  potass- 
ium. But  if  the  pyroxyline  should  be  decomposed 
or  rotten,  this  will  not  restore  the  collodion  to 
good  working  order,  and  it  should  be  set  aside. 

Violet  Ink. — 8  parts  of  logwood  and  6-i  parts 
of  water ;  boil  down  to  one-halt,  then  strain  and 
add  1  part  of  cloride  of  tin. 

Tcllow  /;t/.-.— Macerate  Gamboge,  1  part  (or  1 J ) ; 
alum,  J  part ;  gum  arabic,  1  part,  in  accetic  acid, 
1  part ;  and  waterj  24  parts. 
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SAVING  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 


Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
employed  by  the  most  experienced  photographers 
to  sensitize  their  plates  or  their  paper,  is  carried 
away  into  the  fixing  and  washing  baths  ;  in  other 
terms,  on  a  sum  of  one  hundred  shillings  expend- 
ed, or  converted  into  nitrate,  about  five  shillings 
only  are  utilized  in  the  production  of  the  ))hoto- 
graphic  image.    These  figures  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  immense  loss  any  photograper  must  sustain  if 
the  contents  of  the  fixing  and  washing  baths  are 
not  turned   to  account  in  one  way  or  another. 
Then  comes  the  question,  -which  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  manner  of  extracting  from 
these  baths  the  silver  they  contain?    I  do  not 
know  how  they  operate  this  in  England,  but  in 
France  the  liquid  residues  are  collected  in  appro- 
priate glass  jars,  and  the  silver  they  contain  pre- 
cipitated, without  any  previous  operation,  by 
sulphate  of  potassium.    The  precipitate,  which 
is  formed  of  sulphate  of  silver,  contains,  also,  sul- 
phur, organic  matter,  &c.  ;  it  is  collected  either 
upon  a  filter  or  by  decantation,  and  ihen  diied. 
It  is  afterwards  calcined  in  a  crucible  with  nitrate 
of  potash.    The  result  of  this  calcination  is  a 
melted  lump  of  pure  silver.    It  is  curious  enough 
that  in  this  case  a  reduction  talies  place  by  means 
of  a  powerful  oxydizing  agent.    The  nitrate  of 
potash  employed,  however,  plays  here,  as  every- 
where,  the  part   of    a  poweiful     oxydizer,   its 
oxygen  is  given  to  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide  of 
silver  'precipitated,  to  produce   sulphuric   acid, 
this  unites  with  the  potash,  whilst  pure  silver  is 
put  in  liberty  by  the  decomposii  ion  of  the  sul- 
phide ;  at  the  same  time,  gasses  (oxyde  of  azote) 
are  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  the  salt- 
peter.   Waste  photographic  paper,  impregnated 
with  salts  of  silver,  may  be  carefully  burned  in 
wide  open  crucibles,   and  their  ashes  collected. 
To  these  ashes  must  be  added  their  own  weight  of 
a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  both  dry  ;  and  this  mixture  may  then  be 
added  to  the  sulphide  of  silver  to  be  reduced,  or 
heated   seperately. — Paris   Correspondent  of  the 
London  Photographic  News. 

[The  French  chemists  pursue^very  refined  chem- 
ical processes  ;  and  if  there  is  one  feal  ure  above 
another  for  which  they  deserve  credit,  it  is  that 
of  economy  in  the  arts — nothing  is  allowed  to  be 
lost.  In  the  reduction  of  silver  from  nitrate,  at 
our  Assay  Office,  a  more  simple  method  than  the 
above  is  pursued.  The  nitrate  of  silver  form- 
ed in  purifying  the  gold  is  reduced  first  by 
the  chloride  of  soda,  then  by  granulated  zinc. — 
Eus.     Scien.  Amer. 


FromPhoto graphic  Notes. 

ALCOHOLIC  COLLODION  AND  THE  NITRATE 
BATH. 


'In  the  Autumn  of  '57  we  published  a  formula 
for  collodion  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
absolute  alcohol,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of 
"  Alcoholic  Collodion."  Since  that  time  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  collodion  has  been 
manufactured,  and  sold  by  our  Agents  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  have  received  a  great  number  of  let- 
ters from  photographers  in  various  places  expres- 
sing their  approval  of  it.  The  formula  has  now 
been  thouroughly  tested  and  found  to  answer,  not 
only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent,  and  also 
in  tropical  countries  ;  the  merit  of  the  collodion 
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being  that  it  is  more  sensitive  than  common  col- 
lodion— gives  a  more  even  and  creamy  film — is 
much  more  stable  when  iodized  with  the  pota" 
sium  salt — and  move  easy  of  manipulation  in  hot 
wratlier.  There  is  however  one  point  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  collodion  on  which  wc  cannot 
speali  with  confidence  ;  and  that  is  whether 
melhylated  spirits  with  which  it  has  hitheiio  been 
manufactured  did  not  gradually  injuve  theniirate 
bath  more  than  pure  spirits  would  do?  This  is 
an  open  quesnou,  and  we  cannot,  from  our  own 
experience,  offer  any  decided  opinion  upon  it- 
There  is  no  reason  a  pdori  wliy  the  oxide  of  me- 
vbyl  should  be  more  injurious  in  the  nitrate  baih 
than  oxide  of  ethyl ;  and  most  manufacturers  now 
use  methylated  spirits  largely  in  collodion.  The 
point  can  only  be  determined  by  long  and  care- 
ful experiment.  However,  in  order  to  meet  the 
views  of  those  photographers  who  may  have  their 
doubts  or  prejudices  on  this  point  we  have  deur- 
mined  to  manufacture  two  kinds  of  Alcoholic 
Collodion,  one  kind  being  manufactured  euiirely 
with  METHTiATED  spirits, — and  ihe  other  entirely 
with  ruRE  spirits,(and  of  course  at  a  rather  higlier 
price).  The  matter  will  then  bs  entirely  at  the 
option  of  the  ptirchaser  as  to  which  kind  he  pre 
fers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  nitrate  bath  gets  out 
of  order  by  use.  In  the  first  place  ether  and  alco- 
hol ave  introduced  into  it  with  every  plate  im- 
mersed, and  these  become  decomposed  and  pro- 
duce organic  acids,  such  as  acetic,  oxalic,  and  for- 
mic. In  the  next  place  nitrate  of  potass,  or  am- 
monia, ar  cadmium,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  sub. 
stituted  for  nitrate  of  silver  ; — and  lastly  iodide 
of  silver  is  dissolved  by  the  nitrate  and  gradually 
accumulates  in  the  bath.  These  are  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  changes  which  occur  in  the 
state  of  the  nitrate  bath, — but  there  are  other 
changes  of  a  more  complicated  character  occuring 
in  it  to  which  we  will  now  allude, — and  which 
generally  cause  it  to  give  an  incensitlve  film  and 
a  grey  thin  picture.  If  this  effect  were  produced 
merely  by  the  presence  of  free  nitric  acid  in  the 
bath  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  oxide  of 
silver  would  bring  matters  right  at  once  ;  but 
the  probability  is  that  the  acid  is  frequently  ox- 
alic and  not  nitric,  and  the  way  to  obviai  e  the 
bad  effects  of  this  are  by  no  means  so  obvious. 
In  general  the  best  remedy  for  an  old  nitrate  bath 
which  is  thouroughly  out  of  order,  either  from 
giving  too  dense  blacks  and  no  half-tone, — or 
grey  pictures  which  cannot  be  intensified, — or 
stained  and  streaky, — or  of  ether  and  alcohol,  is 
as  follows : — 

Add  to  the  bath  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  ' 
water,  and  a  few  grains  of  common  salt.  Shake 
it  well  up.  Let  the  percipitate  settls,  It  will 
take  down  with  it  all  the  insoluable  organic  and 
coloring  matter  and  also  the  excess  of  iodide  of 
b'.lver.  Next  filter  the  bath  through  blotting 
paper  ;  and  lastly  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  pro- 
portion of  35  to  40  grains  to  every  ounce  of  dis- 
iilled  water  that  has  been  added.  The  bath  will 
now  in  most  cases  work  well.  If  before  the  treat- 
ment described  it  is  exposed  to  the  light  for  a 
day  or  two,  so  much  the  belter, 

In  making  a  new  bath  never  add  ether  or  alco- 
hol to  it ;  and  if  it  is  too  acid  proceed  with 
caution  in  adding  carbonate  of  soda  and  acetic 
acid,  because  an  excess  of  acetate  of  silver  spoils 


the  bath  entirely  for  good  collodion.  If  the  col 
lodion  is  itself  sufficiently  rich  in  that  kind  of 
organic  matter  which  gives  density,  the  best 
I'omcdy  for  too  much  free  nitric  acid  in  tlie  bath 
is  oxide  of  silver ;  but  with  some  kinds  of  bad 
collodion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
acetate  of  silver  in  the  negative  bath  in  order  to 
get  density. 

A  new  bath  made  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver 
requires  to  have  a  collodiouizcd  plate  or  two 
left  in  it  a  few  hours,  before  it  acts  well.  No 
nitrate  bath  acts  properly  until  it  has  had  its 
avidity  for  iodide  of  silver  satisfied  to  some  ex- 
tent. With  Alcoholic  Collodion  and  pure  nitrate 
of  silver  there  is  no  occasion  to  treat  a  new  bath'' 
in  any  other  way  than  to  leave  an  iodized  plate 
in  it.  As  it  gets  old  employ  the  remedies  which 
have  been  descriljed,  if  they  are  found  necessary. 
A^cholic  cc  1  odion  is  less  likely  to  put  a  bath  out  of 
order  than  ethereal  collodion,  because  alcohol  is 
a  less  dangerous  substance  to  introduce  into  it 
than  ether.  Boiling  a  bath  in  order  to  drive  off 
excess  of  ether  is  not  a  good  plan  because  heat 
greatly  assists  the  decomposition  of  the  ether  and 
ihe  production  of  oxalic  acid,— which  is  the 
worst  acid  that  a  bath  can  contain.  Acetic  acid 
is  feeble  and  an  excess  of  it  does  but  little  harm, 
— Citric  and  Tartaric  acids  are  stronger  and 
more  injurious,— and  Oxalic  acid  is  worst  of  all. 


From  Photographic  JVotes, 

ARTISTIC  POSITIVE  PRINTING. 


In  No.  82, 1  desciibed,  in  an  article  bearing  the 
above  title,  a  method  of  printing  upon  albumen- 
ized  paper,  and  toning  the  prints  with  a  solution 
of  auro-chloride  of  sodium.    That  process  is  suit- 
able for  small  stereoscopic  pictures,  architectural 
subjects,  copies  of  sculpture, — and  reproductions 
of  all  kinds  in  which  the  object  is  to  exhibit  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  details,  particularly  in  the 
shadows.    For  valuable  as  the  process  is  for  such 
subjects  as  the  above  it  is  particularly  unsuitable 
for  those  in  which  the  object  is  not  so  much  to 
render  visible  and  intelligible  every  minute  de. 
tail  as  to  present  a  general  resemblance  to  nature 
pleasing  to  the  man  of  taste  and  instructive  to  the 
artist.      Photographic   studies  of   bold  natural 
scenery, — majestic   ruins, ^skies,  &c.,  should  not 
be  printed  upon  a  varnished  surface,  but  upon 
plain  paper,  because  varnish  destroys  the  general 
truihfullness  of  effect,  and  consequently  the  sen- 
timent of  the  picture.    There  is  nothing  in  a 
natural  scene  which  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  varnished  shadows,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
real  charm  of  a  fine  subject  consists  in  a  sort  of 
mysterious  impression  of  depth  and  space  ;  and  a 
varnished  surface  injures  this  effect  by  rendering 
the  subject  represented  more  intelligible  in  its 
details,  flat,  little,  and  vulgar.    In  illustration  of 
this  I  have  before  me  two   good  photographic 
])viuts  of  a  fine  subject,  viz,  the  iron  bridge  at 
Coalbrook  dale — one  upon  plain  and  the  other 
upon  albumenized  paper.    In  the  former,  which 
is  a  perfect  gem  of  artistic  effect,  there  is  atmos- 
phere, space,  and  mysterious  depth  of  shadow. 
It  is  true  that  you  can  neither  count  the  individ- 
ttal  rails  of  the  bridge, — nor  tell  exactly   how 
many  windows  there  are  in  a  distant  cottage, — 
nor  how  many  seperate   barges  and  raasts   there 
are  in  a  distant  group  ;  but  neither  do  you  care 
to  go  into  these  details.    The  general  efl"i;ct  of 
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he  print  is  true  to  nature,  and  you  cau  perceive 
tliat  the  bridge  has  rails,  the  cottage  windows,  the 
barges  masts,  and  the  river  stretches  miles  away. 
That  is  all  you  care  to  know.  You  have  not 
agreed  to  pay  for  tliose  rails  at  so  much  a-piece 
— your  old  nurse  does  not  live  in  that  cottage, — 
your  father-in-law  does  not  own  one  of  those 
barges — and  in  a  word  you  do  not  care  two-pence 
about  those  particulars,  but  you  are  positively 
glad  tliat  they  are  left  undefined.  But  iu  the  al- 
bumenized  print  from  the  same  negative,  the  de- 
tails which  you  don't  care  about  are  more  clearly, 
but  not  quite  clearly  indicated,  while  the  general 
■truthfulness  of  effect  and  the  resemblance  of 
nature — the  atmosphere,  space  and  mystery  are 
destroyed ;  so  that  you  gain  a  loss — and  the 
result  is  that  you  mount  the  artistic  picture  in 
your  portfolio— while,  unless  you  have  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  portrait  of  the  bridge,  you  con- 
sign the  albumenizcd  print  to  the  waste  basket  as 
eo  much  uninteresting  lumber,  which  you  do  not 
allow  to  accumulate.  It  is  extremely  diflicult, 
however,  to  put  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey 
into  words,  and  philosophize  correctly  respecting 
it.  Those  who  have  felt  the  peculiar  charm 
there  is  iu  a  good  print  of  a  fine  subject  upon 
plain  paper — and  the  total  want  of  interest  there 
may  be  in  the  same  subject — printed  upon  al- 
humenized  paper,  will  understand  my  attempt  to 
explain,  however  imperfectly,  the  reason  of  this  ; 
but  those  who  have  not  felt  what  I  describe — will 
certainly  never  be  reasoned  into  a  belief  of  it. 

In  the  present  article  I  will  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe minutely  a  method  of  printing  upon  plain 
paper,  which  yields,  when  successfully  conducted, 
proofs  possesssng  in  the  highest  degree  the  claim 
to  be  considered  artistic  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  which  will  be  gathered  from  my 
remarks  in  the  preceeding  paragraph.  That  is  to 
say,  the  prints  are  as  vigorous  as  engravings  or 
lithographs — the  tint  of  the  paper  is  a  beautiful 
grey  (not  yellow),  but  nearly  wliite,  and  the  color 
of  the  shadows  ranges  from  a  purple  brown  to  a 
rich  black.  As  for  the  definition  it  is  evident 
that  plain  pai^er  has  a  rougher  surface  than  al- 
bumenizcd paper,  and  therefore  the  definition  and 
continuity  of  shade  cannot  be  quite  as  good  upon 
plain  paper.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  small  sac- 
rifice made  to  general  truthfuUness  of  effect. 

No  process  of  sun-printing  that  I  have  tried 
gives  vigorous  prints  upon  plain  paper.  They 
are  always  mealy  compared  with  developed  prints 
— and  when  toned  with  gold  have  an  inky  look 
which  is  disagreeable.  Time  was,  when  in  the 
palmy  days  of  old  hypo  and  yellow  prints,  I 
endeavored  to  persuade  myself  and  others  that 
sun-prints,  upon  plain  paper,  toned  with  sel-d'or, 
are  beautiful  in  color  ; — but  I  have  now  changed 
my  opinion  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  I  have 
discovered  that  developed  prints  not  toned  at  all 
are  more  vigorous  and  far  more  beautiful  in 
color  ;  and  partly  because  as  one  gains  more  ex- 
perience one's  opinions  become  modified. 

The  process  now  to  be  described  is  the  simplest 
and  best  development-printing  process  that  I 
know  of, — and  I  have  made  this  subject  a  par- 
ticular study  and  hobby  for  some  years  because 
I  have  always  felt  that  without  a  good  and  cer- 
tain printing  process  photography  is  not  worth 
»«f  much  to  any  man  who  likes  natural  scenery  and 
S^    wishes  to  copy  it  faithfully  and  artistically. 


Are  there  any  among  my  readers  who  are 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  albumen  prints,  and 
who  understand  my  attempts  to  explain  my  own 
failings  with  respect  to  plain-paper  printing,  but 
who  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  printing  as  they 
like  ?  Then  I  advise  such  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this  paper,  because  I  can  put  them  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  with  tolerable  certainty  the 
kind  of  prints  that  we  both  like  ;  and  I  speak  not 
from  the  knowledge  gained  by  reading  but  from 
an  immense  deal  of  practical  experience  in  this 
particular  mode  of  printing,  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore has  been  ray  bobby  for  years. 

The  process  then  depends  in  the  first  place 
upon  the  kind  of  paper  you  use — HoUingworth's 
thin  paper  gives  various  black  prints  and  clean 
whites,  but  the  surface  is  rougher  than  French 
paper.  Canson's  thick  positive  paper  gives 
vigorous  prints  having  much  beautiful  variety  of 
color,  both  in  the  shadows  and  in  the  tint  of  the 
lights, — and  the  surface  is  finer  than  that  of 
English  paper  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  manage,  and 
requires  different  treatment  on  account  af  the  free 
alkali  tohich  it  contains.  Canson  paper  is  sized 
with  starch,  and  resin  dissolved  in  caustic  potass. 
HoUingworth's  paper  is  sized  with  gelatine  and 
alum.  So  that  Canson  paper  is  alkaline  and  IIol- 
lingworth's  acid — hence  the  difference  required 
in  the  treatment. 
Suppose  we  agree  to  use  Canson  paper. 
First,  immerse  a  number  of  sheets  for  some 
hours  in  a  salting  bath  composed  of  8  grains  of 
salt  and  J  minim  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
ounce  of  water  ; — the  object  of  the  acid  being  to 
destroy  the  alkalinity  of  the  paper,  which  it  does 
by  producing  chloride  of  potassium.  Hang  the 
sheets  up  to  dry.  If  you  find  them  somewhat 
tender  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  acid  in  the 
next  experiment.  If  any  one  should  suggest 
to  you  that  the  acid  renders  the  paper  ab- 
sorbent, and  rough,  and  causes  it  to  give 
a  sunk  and  mealy  print,  do  not  believe  this 
for  my  results  decidedly  jjrove  the  contrary. 
Besides,  a  good  effect  of  the  acid  is  that  it  decom- 
poses the  villainous  ultamarine  in  the  paper,  pro- 
ducing by  the  ^decomposition  of  that  delightful 
photographic  ingredient  (sulphide  of  sodium) 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  escapes.  The  paper,  which  is  blue  before 
its  immersion  in  the  salting  bath  comes  out 
white. 

Excite  the  paper  by  floating  it  for  three  min- 
utes upon  a  nitrate  bath  made  thus  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver 60  grains . 

Distilled  water 1  oz. 

Lemon  juice 8  minims. 

In  the  summer  time  a  much  weaker  bath  will 
do — but  in  cold  weather  it  must  be  as  strong  as  I 
say.  You  must  not  use  citric  acid,  or  any  other 
acid,  instead  of  lemon  juice.  The  lemon  juice  is 
the  most  important  point  in  the  process.  It  all 
turns  upon  that.  Vigor  is  got  by  some  peculiar 
combination  of  silver  with  the  mucilage  in  the 
lemon  juice,  and  nothing  that  I  know  can  be 
used  as  a  good  substitute  for  it.  Hang  the  pajiers 
up  to  dry,  and  run  a  glass  rod  along  the  bottom 
edge,  and  collect  the  drippings  iu  a  measure  :-- - 
Excite  the  prints  over  night,  aud  use  them  the 
next  morning.  They  won't  keep  longer  than  a 
few  hours. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  the  wheather  is  for  ex- 


posing. If  it  rains  cats  dogs  and  pitchforks,  ex- 
pose at  the  window  ; — and  if  it  is  as  black  as 
thunder,  or  a  thick  fog,  put  minutes  for  seconds 
and  all  will  come  right.  Vigorous  prints  can  be 
obtained  in  a  feeble  light  with  a  long  exposure 
just  as  well  as  a  strong  light  and  a  short  exposure, 
A  great  deal  of  fudge  has  been  written  about  the 
light.  Dont  believe  it.  You  can  get  vigorous 
prints  in  any  light.  Expose  until  you  see  a  faint 
trace  of  the  shadows  of  the  picture.  The  out- 
side margin  of  the  priut  will  be  your  guide. 

To  develop  the  picture  turu  up  the  edges  so  as 
to  make  it  into  a  tray  ;  and  put  it  upon  a  sheet 
of  glass.  If  you  like  to  put  a  zinc  tray  filled 
with  hot  water  under  the  glass  that  will  hasten 
the  development,  and  please  impatient  people, — 
but  I  never  do  it  myself. 

Develop  with  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  and  spread  it  about  with  a  glass  rod. 

The  gallic  acid  should  be  dissolved  in  cold  dis- 
tilled water— ;;'««<  before  you  want  it — don't  use 
a  stale  solution  ;  and  don't  on  any  account  put 
the  bottle  of  solution  into  hot  water — if  you  do 
there  will  be  foi'med  a  muddy  deposit  upon  your 
picture,  and  it  is  very  likely  to  be  covered  with 
stains.  Filter  the  solution  before  using  it.  Don't 
use  the  sediment  of  an  old  solution  for  a  fresh 
lot,  but  throw  it  away. 

It  is  better  to  develop  the  picture  in  a  warm 
room  if  possible.  Things  don't  go  on  well  at  a 
temperature  much  below  459.  Push  the  develop- 
ment rather  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  pic- 
ture looks  pretty  ;  because  the  yellow  light  is 
deceiving,  and  the  print  loses  a  little  in  the  hypo. 
I  know  of  no  operation  in  photography  so  inter- 
esting as  that  of  watching  the  development  of  a 
fine  positive  print,  and  my  private  belief  is  that 
those  who  decry  this  process  are  muddling  fel- 
lows who  have  never  succeeded  with  it. 

When  the  development  of  the  print  is  finished 
hold  the  print  up  by  one  corner  to  drain 
thoroughly  ;  then  put  it  into  the  following  fixing 
bath  of  hypo,  firstly  face  downwards — and  then 
turn  it  over  and  under  several  times  : — 

Hypo,  1  ounce  by  weight. 

Water  20  ounces  by  measure. 
It  must  be  a  small  quantity  of  a  fresh  solution 
that  you  use,  and  when  done  with  it  you  must 
throw  it  away.  You  can  wash  the  print  if  you 
like  before  putting  it  into  hypo  ;  and  that  plan 
is  the  safest  as  regards  fading.  Leave  the  print 
20  minutes  or  so  in  hypo,  aud  then  wash  it  in  the 
usual  thorough  manner.  When  wet  it  is  of  a 
rich  brown  color — but  when  dry,  (particularly 
if  dried  bclbre  the  fire),  it  assumes  some  wonder- 
ful shade  of  black  which  will  probably  dsliglit 
you  exceedingly,  and  the  lights  will  have  au  in- 
describable tint  of  grey,  which  is  exactly  right. 

The  uitrate  bath  after  it  has  been  used  a  few 
times  turns  blue,  but  not  muddy.  Doiit  use 
kaolin,  or  animal  charcoal  to  discolorize  it ; — 
the  blue  color  does  no  harm  beyond  that  of  im- 
parting the  faintest  imaginable  tinge  of  grey  to 
the  paper.  Citric  acid  is  a  fi,eble  developer,  and 
this  blue  color  is  no  doubt  produced  by  its  re- 
ducing action  upon  the  silver  salt.  There  is  au 
unexplained  connection  between  the  blue  color 
of  the  balU  and  the  blue  color  of  collodion  nega- 
tives whiah  are  developed  with  pyrogallic  and 
citric  acid.    I  used  to   attribute   the  deep  blue 
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color  of  the  bath  to  my  having  dipped  a  piu  into 
it,  but  tliat  was  wrong  I  fancy. 

I  have  given  up  adding  gelatine  or  any  other 
mess  to  the  salting  baih  because  I  find  it  injure® 
the  parity  of  the  lights,  and  does  no  good  what- 
ever as  regards  vigor  and  defuiition. 

HoUingworth's  paper  is  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  Canson's,  except  that  there  is  no  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  the  salt  bath. 

When  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  are 
added  to  the  salt  bath,  the  paper  becomes  much 
more  sensitive,  and  a  range  of  blue  and  violet 
tints  are  got  which  closelj'  resemble  those  due  to 
gold,  and  cannot  be  got  with  salt  alone.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  like  those  inky  tints,  except  now 
and  then  for  a  particular  subject. 

I  have  never  been  quite  happy  in  my  attempts 
to  substitute  the  brush  for  the  bath  in  this  pro- 
cess ;  although  I  believe  it  might  answer  in  more 
skilful  hands. 

There  is  positive  enjoyment  in  printing  by 
this  process  from  negatives  that  one  likes,  and  I 
look  upou  a  day's  printing  occasionally  in  this 
way  as  a  sort  of  charming  photographic  dissipa- 
tion ;  while  printing  upon  albumenized  paper 
by  the  direct  process  I  consider  as  so  much  down- 
wright  detestible  lag. 

The  Editor, 


THE  IODIZING  SOLUTION,  &c. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photographic  Notes. 

Sir, — I  quite  concur  with  Mr.  Hardwich's  ob- 
servations in  your  last  number,  on  the  rule  pro- 
pounded by  me  for  measuring  the  strength  of  the 
iodizer  by  the  number  of  grains  of  pyroxyline  in 
the  collodion.  The  quantity  of  iodide  is  no  doubt 
in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
pyroxyline,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ether  and 
alcohol,  but  equally  so  whether  it  is  to  be  used 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  iodides,  or  with  brom- 
ide, in  which  latter  case,  a  larger  quantity  will 
always  be  requisite. 

The  generality  of  negative  collodion  for  the  wet 
process,  (and  I  will  here  remark  that  my  obser- 
vations are  intended  to  apply  to  the  wet  processes 
only,)  contain  6  grains  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce. 
Positive  collodions  contain  about  43-grs.  These 
proportions  are  I  believe,  those  which  experience 
has  sanctioned  ; — at  all  events,  they  are  those  I 
had  in  view,  and  to  which  I  desire  the  rule  in 
question  to  be  limited.  In  laying'down  that  rule, 
I  do  not  say  that  you  must  use  as  many  grains  of 
sensitising  salt  as  of  pyroxyline,  but  only  that 
you  may,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  one  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  limit  of  the  other.  When  however 
half-a-grain  of  bromide  is  to  be  employed  with 
negative,  or  1-grain  wdth  positive  collodion,  the 
rule  must  be  enforced,  and  the  balance  made  up 
with  simple  or  mixed  iodide. 

In  your  remarks  on  the  general  formula  I  gave 
for  sensitizing  negative  collodion,  you  evidently 
trusted  to  an  inaccurate  recollection  of  it.  I  cer- 
tainly never  recommended  a  mixture  of  four  diff- 
erent iodides,  or  the  employment  of  iodide  of 
magnesium,  as  I  have  never  used  it  myself.  But 
I  am  confident  that  a  mixture  of  two  iodides  is  in 
every  case  preferable  to  the  use  of  one  alone.  I 
have  had  no  experience  as  yet  of"  Alcoholic  Col- 
lodion," but  if  the  potassium  iodide  behaves  in 
the  way  you   state,— and  I  do  not  for  a  moment 


<Joul)t  it,— I  should  regard  such  a  fact  as  strong 
a  priori  evidence  of  the  value  of  that  compound. 
My  former  remarks  were  made  with  reference  to 
the  usual  ethereal  collodions,  and  with  them,  you 
are  well  aware  that  the  objection  to  potassium  as 
an  iodizer,  is  that  it  liberates  free  iodine  so  rapid- 
ly as  to  impair  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion 
in  a  very  short  time.  To  obviate  this,  cadmium 
is  resorted  to.  The  mixture  of  the  two  forms  a 
very  fine  iodizer.  Mr.  Russcl  Sodgfield  I  believe 
always  employs  it,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  it 
can  be  used  than  of  either  iodide  singly.  Cadmi- 
um alone  I  do  not  like,  but  with  calcium  or  am- 
monium it  acts  well,  giving  brilliant  pictures, 
with  beautiful  gradation  of  tone,  and  without  the 
violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  produced  by 
potassium.  AVith  respect  to  ammonium,  many 
operators  prefer  it  for  negative  collodion.  Mr. 
Fenton  stated,  from  the  chair  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  in  May  last,  "  that  he  had  found  it,  in 
conjunction  with  bromide  of  ammonium,  the  most 
easily  worked,  the  most  uniform  in  its  results,  and 
the  least  affected  by  variation  of  temperature  or 
climate."  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  positive  col- 
lodion, on  account  of  its  freedom  from  harshness 
and  the  softer  picture  it  produces  ;  and  these 
qualities  render  it  equally  valuable  for  negative 
portraiture. 

On  selecting  the  iodide  let  it  be  such  as  will 
produce  the  effect  you  require,  as  far  as  that  effect 
can  be  rendered  by  photagraphy.  A  bold  picture 
with  strong  contrasts  and  little  half-tone  is  suited 
to  some  subjects,  a  soft  picture  with  gentle  con- 
trasts and  delicate  half-tone  is  requisite  for  others. 
Brilliancy  of  outline  and  sharpness  of  detail  are 
best  for  another  class.  These  different  character- 
istics are  not  producible  by  the  same  means,  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  studying  the  art  of  iodi- 
zing. Portraiture,  landscape,  sea  scenery  and 
architecture,  require  different  treatment,  and  no 
single  iodide  will  be  found  sufficient  to  produce 
the  opposite  effects  which  characterise  different 
Styles  and  subjects.  By  mixing  them  in  adequate 
proportions,  the  short-comings  of  each  are  for  the 
most  part  obviated,  ror  need  we  be  under  any  ap- 
prehension as  to  their  stability  or  instability,  or 
their  tendency  to  injure  the  nitrate  bath.  In  prac- 
tice this  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it  does,  it  can 
be  easily  set  right  again,  or  the  silver  in  the  bath 
can  be  precipitated  and  another  made.  The  Am- 
ateur who,  guided  by  a  cultivated  taste,  acts  on 
these  principles,  will  find  his  reward  in  the  supe- 
rior pictures  he  will,  by  their  aid,  be  enabled  to 
produce,  and  amid  conflicting  and  discordant 
opinions  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  maxim 
"  JVutlius  jiirare  in  verba  magistri,"  isnov.'here 
strictly  to  be  observed  as  in  the  domain  of  Photo- 
graphy. "  P.,' 

London,  16th  January,  1860. 

P.  S.  It  occurs  to  me  to  add,  in  order  to  prevent 
misconception,  that  what  I  said  in  my  former  let- 
ters on  the  subject  of  the  nitrate  bath,  had  refer- 
ence solely  to  thCjWet  Collodion  Process,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Instantaneous  Photography  by  that 
process.  My  experience  of  the  dry  processes  is 
limited,  and  until  last  year  I  invariably  used  ace- 
tic acid  with  the  nitrate  bath  for  negatives  both 
for  wet  and  dry  plates.  Whatever  opinions  may 
be  entertained  on  the  subject,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  for  Instantaneous  Photography,  a 
bath  such  as  I  recommended  is  the  best.    Your 


remarks  in  p.  11,  .s!;/)ra,  are  very  good,  and  put 
the  matter  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  With  some 
collodions,  acetate  of  silver  in  the  bath  is  neces- 
sary, and  Mr.  Pouting  expressly  recommends  its 
employment  with  his  collodion.  Thus  the  com- 
position of  the  bath  is  dependent  on  the  collo- 
dion, and  as  in  most  instances  we  neither  know 
how  the  latter  is  made,  nor  with  what  it  is  iodized, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  what  sort  of  a  bath 
will  work  with  it.  To  remedy  this,  manufactu- 
rers of  collodion  should  follow  your  example, 
and  state  distinctly  how  they  make  it,  and  how  it 
is  iodized.  Until  they  do  so,  I  advise  amateurs  to 
make  their  own,  and  I  assure  them  that  the  pro- 
cess is  not  at  [all  difficult,  and  that  they  will  ob- 
tain a  good  article  at  only  about  one-fourth  of 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay.  So  long 
as  empirical  collodion  is  upheld  and  encouraged, 
uniformity  in  practice  and  certainty  in  results 
must  not  be  expected.  "  E." 

— The  above  letter  well  expresses  the  opinions  of 
a  largo  class  of  practical  photographers  ;  but  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  remark  that  a  mixture  of 
the  iodides  of  cadmium  and  potassium  are  better 
for  negative  collodion  than  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium alone.  Let  us  then  discuss  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. These  are, — 1st.,  its  comparative  in- 
solubility in  alcohol ; — 2nd.  its  tendency  to  give 
black  and  white  negatives  which  are  deficient  in 
half-tone.  With  respect  to  its  insolubility,  we 
find  that  alcohol  S.  G.  820  will  dissolve  H-grs.  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  to  the  ounce,  and  hold  it  all 
in  solution  at  a  temperature  of  45°.  As  that 
quantity  is  all  we  require  to  dissolve  in  the  iodi- 
zing solution  for  Alcoholic  Collodion,  it  is  unim- 
portant whether  Alcohol  will  dissolve  more  than 
that  quantity  or  not.  It  will  dissolve  enough  for 
our  purpose,  and  we  ask  no  more.  Consequently 
the  1st  ol^ijection falls  to  the  ground.  Withrespect 
to  the  2nd.  objection  ; — it  most  commonly  occurs 
when  the  nitrate  bath  contains  acetic  acid.  Iodide 
of  potassium  is  generally  more  or  less  contamina- 
ted with  carbonate  of  potass,  and  this,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  nitrate  bath^  takes  some  of  the 
nitric  acid  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  liberates 
oxide  of  silver,  which  combines  with  the  acetic 
acid  tind  forms  acetate  of  silver,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  give  black  and  white  negatives  defi- 
cient in  half-tone.  But  when  the  nitrate  bath 
does  not  contain  acetic  acid,  and  when  the  iodide 
of  potassium  is  pure  and  free  from  carbonate,  the 
action  above  alluded  to  does  not  occur.  There  is 
however  another  action  of  iodide  of  potassium 
upon  ethereal  collodion  by  which  a  similar  effect 
is  produced,  and  the  reason  of  which  has  not  been 
explained  because  there  appear  to  be  involved 
organic  changes  in  the  collodion  of  a  very  com- 
plicated character  ;  but  in  alcoholic  collodion 
this  effect  does  not  occur  to  an  appreciable  extent 
in  any  reasonable  time, — say  twelve  mouths. 

A  good  and  simple  test  of  the  purity  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  iodizing  solution  is  to 
expose  it  to  sunshine  for  a  few  hours.  If  it  turns 
slightly  yellow  the  iodide  is  pure  and  good, — but 
if  not  carbonate  of  potass  is  present.  Some  two 
or  three  years  ago  we  published  in  our  Journal  an 
account  of  some  experiments  we  had  made  iu  ex- 
posing to  sunshine  alcoholic  solutions  of  various 
haloid  salts,  and  the  results  were  very  curious, 
— but  we  are  not  aware  that  these  experiments 
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hare  beea  rtj  . .    1  •.7  aaj  iii^  cliemJcal  aauor- 
itj. 

Tiie  merila  of  iodide  of  potamam  are  thsse ; — 

T.  '^     -  -ijjs^  to  the  paUic  a  V.-st  of  the  qnaliiy  of 

va  by  caasing  it  to  become  quickly  r'^dd'^n- 

i  if  ibe  ether  is  >xid.  or  the  pyroxjUne  ioxaffici- 

.  '.Ir  -waih^-d : — It  prodaces  a  nentiral  and  liarm- 

-;?  gait,  nitrate  of  pota«,  in  the  nitrate  T:»aib  ; — 
Jl  yieJ/jji  the  numt  ten>^.lioe  eollodwa  bath  for  por. 
trail,  and  landteape pvrpoitt,  and  cme  by  ichidi.  the 
green  efAoit  and  line  haJf-tinU  are  mott  effffclieely 
brought  out; — and  lastly  it  [floes  not  inji>a!r  the 
floidity  and  good  mechanical  qoallties  of  collodi- 
on ae  iodide  of  eadminm  does. 

Every  photographer  knows  how  delightful  it  is 
to  work  with  good  collodion,  iodized  only  a  day 
or  two  before  with  potassiam  alone ;  and  when 
the  nitrate  bath  is  in  perfect  order.  He  knows 
also  to  his  sorrow  that  these  good  conditions  are 
distorbcd  by  the  collodion  V^coming  red  and  in- 
sensitive, and  the  )/ath  accunmlating  acetate  of 
nlTer  and  oiher  impurities.  It  is  in  knowing  how 
'.0  maintain  the  gooi  working  conditicm.  of  his 
'.Lemicals  that  the  skill  of  an  experienced  phoio- 
grapher  chiefly  consists.  Is  this  skill  erfiibited 
by  dabbling  widi  the  iodizing  Eolation,  adding  a 
Ijromvde  or  a  differ^it  iodizer  to  it, — and  so  on  ? 
— We  decidedly  think  not  It  ronxvAt  in  kruiving 
the  eatues  of  the  deterioration  of  toflodioa  iodized 
letlh  the  poCatti'im  tait.  and  in  avoidirig  them;  and 
also  in  hru/wing  Itr/w  to  manage  the  nitrate  bath. 
Our  own  experiment?  prove  in  the  most  caanacr 
ing  manner  that  the  instaMlity  of  collodion  is 
chiefly  dne  to  ezce««  of  d}ixr  :  and  that  by  employ- 
ing excess  of  alcohol  in  the  solvents  this  instaUl- 
ity  is  removed.  Grood  well-washed  pyroxyline. 
dissolved  in  3  parts  of  ether  to  9  pan£  of  ateo- 
Inte  alcohol,  and  iodized  with  the  potassium  salt 
alone,  forms  the  most  stable  and  the  best  collodi- 
on we  know  of,  and  one  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  in  its  normal  and  best  condiUon.  When 
this  collodion  is  used  the  only  chemical  difficul- 
ties which  the  photographer  encounters  in  the 
negative  process  arise  from  the  gradual  changes 
which  occur  in  the  nitrate  bath.  The  iodized  col- 
lodion remains  the  same  for  many  months, — re- 
quiring no  doctoring, — and  it  is  a  true  test  of  the 
state  of  the  nitrate  l>a:h.  In  another  article  head- 
ed "  Difficulties  in  the  Negative  Collodion  Pro- 
cess," we  have  described  the  treatment  of  the 
nitrate  bath,  so  as  to  preserve  the  good  working 
condition  of  things. 

But  after  all,  experiment  must  decide  the  points 
diseased  so  aV^ly  in  E's  letters :  and  we  attach 
fall  importance  to  the  results  obtained  by  any 
good  practical  photographer.  The  Editoe. 


From  Phoiograpliie  Nolet. 

THE  STBE.XGTH  OP  lODlZEB. 

To  the  Editor  of  Phutograpide  JSTote*. 

Dear  Sib — ^I  received  this  morning  a  letter 
from  an  amateor  photographer,  staling  that  he 
had  seen  a  very  sensible  commuuicaiion  in  the 
December  number  of  your  .Vc^»,  on  the  iodizing 
of  collodion,  and  that  he  was  a}x>ut  to  act  on  it 
immediately.  One  rule  given  by  your  corres- 
pondent is  to  use  a  grain  of  Iodide  for  each  grain 
of  Pyroxyline  in  the  Collodion,  and  this  he  sup- 
poses to  be  both  theoretically  and  also  practically 


correct     I  have  tak- -.    '.-j   :-.;•-  7   •-    -,•.;';-.. 
hastily  to  write  yoaaf;  •   .;•    -.  -,^     i. 
hec2iaxii  it  app'sirs  to  me  that  this  panicol. 
tion  of  your  correspondent's  letter  is  caltu--. 
to  mislead. 

The  amonnt  of  iodide  re^jnired  in  any  Vj 
to  produce  a  film  of  the  requlMte  color  a  - 
city  win  vMj  not  only  with  tiie  proport' 
ether  and  alcohoL  but  also,  very  moch  witi.  iiib 
quality  of  the  pyroxyline,  so  that  it  is  imposable 
to  say  beforeh^id,  unles  you  thnvugly  under- 
hand yoor  pyroxyline,  bow  it  will  be  betst  to  pro- 
ceed. I  have  found  that  evea  so  apparently  am- 
ple a  matter  as  the  presence  of  a  little  chlorine 
in  the  nitric  acid  used  for  the  pyroxline,  will  af- 
fect the  reailt,  and  by  prodaciiig  a  certain  amount 
of  organic  change  in  compoation.  will  teod  to 
favor  bloeness  or  opalescence  of  the  film.  To 
overcome  Hob  you  put  in  a  little  mcne  iodide, 
whereag  if  the  pyroxyline  had  been  .absolutely 
pare,  this  additional  quantity  of  iodide  would 
have  burst  oat  upon  the  surface  and  produced 
those  thick  wavy  lines  at  the  lower  comer  of  the 
plate,  which  every  photographer  knows  are  re. 
medied  by  diluting  wi&  plain  collodion-  I  am 
accustomed  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  good 
quality  when  collodion  works  well  with  a  small 
proportionof  iodide,  and  to 'Busi>ect  impurity  in 
those  samples  which  yield  a  blue  film  ia  the  bath 
unless  the  iodide  be  employed  in  unusually  large 
quantity.  F.  Haedwich. 

King's  College,  Dec.  22. 
— ^We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hardwieh  in  the 
above  observations,  and  disagree  with  -'E'*'  in 
the  rule  he  gives  for  adding  one  grain  of  iodide 
to  every  grain  of  pyroxyiine  in  the  coUodioo. 
Our  alcoholic  Collodion  contains  8  grains  of 
pyroxyline  to  the  oz.  of  ^irits  and  only  3^  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  this  collodion  is  re- 
markable for  yielding  a  creamy  film.  If  we  were 
to  adopt  "  £'s''  rule  and  add  8  grains  of  iodide 
to  the  oz.  of  collodion  because  there  are  8  grains 
of  pyroxyline  in  it,  the  iodide  of  alver  would 
burst  out  and  lie  in  loose  cakes  upon  the  film. 
The  criterion  of  good  collodion  appears  to  us  to 
be  that  it  will  give  a  creamy  film  with  a  tmail 
proportion  of  iodide,  as  Mr.  Hardwieh  oteerFee. 

There  is  another  part  of  "  E's"  letter  in  which 
we  do  not  agree  with  bim.  It  is  in  using  the 
strange  mixture  of  iod'des  which  he  recommends; 
viz. : — potas-ium,  cadmium,  calcium,  atmtuxiiam 
and  magneaam.  all  in  the  same  collodion.  Oar 
best  negative  collodion  is  invariably  made  with 
iodide  of  jKitassiam  alone.  The  addition  of  the 
o^.h'-r  iodides  named,  either  sei)arately  or  collec- 
tively, certainly  injures  the  collodion.  Iodide  of 
cadmium  destroys  its  fluidity,  aod  renders  it 
gelatinous;  the  iodides  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
impair  its  senBiiireQeas ;  and  the  iodide  of  am- 
moaium  is  so  unstable  that  the  coUodioi  qo^ckly 
becomes  red  and  useless  for  negatives.  Besides 
which  all  the  above  iodlzers,  except  potassinm, 
put  the  nitrate  bath  out  of  order  by  giving  it  an 
acid  reaction.  Tbe  nitrates  of  cadmium,  lime^ 
and  magnesia  which  are  introduced  into  the  ni- 
trate bath  are  add  salts,  becauj^  lime,  magneEda, 
and  oxide  of  cadmium  are  feeble  l^as:  s  com^iaied 
with  nitric  acid  as  an  acid.  But  potass  is  as  pow- 
erful an  alkali  as  nitric  acid  is  an  acid,  and  there- 
fore nitrate  of  potass  is  a  neuJrid  and  harmless 
salt  in  the  bath.    In  the  case  of  iodide  of  ammo- 
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of  the  Tolalile  alkali  ammonia 

-.-— ":nds;  eotiiat  the  nitrate  o.    ,    - 

.     . . I  iuuO  the  badi  does  not  long  .  :- 

'^  neutral  salt    Oar  belief  is  Aat  nather 

'  "JOT  its  salts  should  be  used  for  any  pur- 

-i  Negative  Collodion  Process.    Even 

ilie  ftuoee  of  ammonia  in  the  dark  room  are  t'  ;;:.- 

ly  injurious,    la  the  Podtive  CoUodim  Pro..-? 

the  case  is  different,  because  a  little  free  i.!..!. 

acid  in  the  baA  is  not  then  ohjectiooable. 

Maonlaetnrere  of  collodion  like  tfas  cadm^am 
iodizer,  because  the  collodion  does  not  bee. ..: 
rr:d,  but  keeps  its  color  for  a  IcHig  time.    Bu : 
real  test  0$  good  coUodioa  is  to  see  bow  it   ■/-:- 
hav^  when  iodized  with  iodide  of  poiam. .  :^. 
If  the  pyroxyline  is  not  thoroughly  washed  ;.  ;i 
from  all  acidity,  or  if  the  ether  is  not  ptr',:   y 
good,  collodion  vA'-zfA  with  iodide  of  pota;-^ . la 
alone  quickly  becomes  red,  and  t^"^    ■    ". 
bad  quality.    That  is  not  wbat  soi::    - 
ers  like,  and  they  prrfer  cadmium,  v.  . 
not  tell  tales.    But  iodide  of  po  v  — '  j  re  L^  ;_ .  , ,  : 
posible  test  of  the  quality  o;  -    If  col- 

lodion iodized  with  this  salt  will  k**p  its  CO;  or 
for  12  months,  and  not  materially  lose  its  sea^- 
tiveneas,  any  one  may  be  sure  that  it  is  made  of 
pure  materials  We  hare  now  in  our  posBeaaoa 
a  bottle  of  Alcoholic  Collodioa  iodized  m  Ut^som- 
mer  of  t4je  year  1838,  with  potaaeiam  alone,  aod 
made  with  pure  (nor  me&ylated),  e&ex  and  al- 
cohol, which  has  not  chaoged  its  color,  nor  loet 
its  senHtiveoesB,  nor  become  in  any  way  deterio- 
rated daring  18  months!  And  no  doubt  many 
of  our  TeaOerB  are  able  to  confirm  our  stateir:^-., 
that  Alct^Iic  Collodion,  iodized  with  potasdam 
alone,  will  pres^ve  its  pale  straw  color,  and  its 
eeusitiven^s,  and  other  good  qualities  for  twelve 
months,  and  certainly  much  longer  ihan  any  ethe- 
real collodion  iodized  widi  eadminm  alone,  and 
which  becomes  realty  detmorated  by  keeping, 
although  not  apparently  so.  And  this  extraor- 
dinary stability  of  Alcoholic  Collodion  is  just  the 
KaTn<»  whether  the  solvents  used  be  pure  or  me- 
thylated spirits. 

We  flion^  E's  lett^s  contained  many  ex- 
cellent remarks,  and  on  the  whole  we  agreed 
with  hiuL — but  not  in  the  particulars  mentioned. 
]f  he  will  favor  us  with  any  reply  to  these  re- 
mat  ks  we  will  insert  them  with  much  pleasure; 
for  he  is  evidently  a  good  practical  photographer, 
whose  opinion  is  valuable. 

Th':re  is  one  point  on  which  we  entertain  a 
strong  opinioa,  aad  that  is,  that  any  negative 
collodion  which  requires  acetate  of  soda  to  be 
added  to  iLe  Ijath  is  :ad'iCiillj  bad,  and  onght  not 
to  Ije  emplojtd.  Xo  one  most  ever  hope  to  get 
such  plctnres  as  Mr.  Wilson's,  with  s.uff  of  this 
kind.  [En.  P.  N-] 
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Ci-EAsrKG  GtissEa  AXi>  Caj*scles. — When  these 
vessels  are  encrusted  wito  o"saaic  matter  that  re- 
asts  ordinary  means  of  removal,  it  is  recommend- 
ed to  mo'isten  the  spo's  with  sulpburic  aci'L  and 
spnnkle  them  vrith  powdered  bichromate  of  pot. 
a=h,  which  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  hours  enables 
them  to  be  washed  clean. 

GtxcosE  is  made  in  large  qnantities  from  po- 
tatoes, in  Frauce  and  Eugland,  a^d  has  as  fine  and 
crystalline  an  appearance  as  any  sugar. 
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From  Photographic  JVotes. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR    CONVERTLVG    POSITIVE   PIC- 
TURES ON  GLASS,  INTO  NEGATIVES 

This  plan  for  converting  Positive  Pictures  into 
Negatives,  or  for  strengthening  weak  Negatives, 
is  founded  upon  a  process,  published  by  MM. 
Barreswil  and  Davanne,  in  their  Chimie  Photo- 
graph igite.  It  has  been  employed  by  many  pho- 
tographers for  several  years,  and  has  been  found 
to  yield  very  satisfactory  results.  After  having 
produced  a  positive  picture  in  the  usual  manner, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before  applying  the 
different  solutions  ;  then  moisten  the  picture 
thoroughly  with  water,  and  pour  over,  in  the 
"darkroom,"'  a  quantity  of  solution  of  iodine, 
made  thus  :— 

Compound  tincture  of  iodine .   2  drachms. 

Distilled  water 8  ounces. 

Pour  it  on  and  off  the  picture,  for  "one  or  two 
minutes,  then  wash  off  the  solutiou  with  water. 
Expose  the  plate  to  the  light  for  a  short  time,  say 
one  to  three  minutes,  and  take  bick  to  the  '•  dark 
room."  Now  pour  over  just  sufficient  of  the  fol- 
lowing solution  to  cover  the  plate  : 

Pyrogalic  acid 2  grains. 

Citric  acid 1  grain. 

Distilled  water 1  ounce. 

Return  it  to  the  developing  measure,  and  add  2 
to  6  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  30 
grains  to  1  oz.  of  distilled  water.  Mix  well,  and 
pour  over  the  picture  again ;  return  it  to  the 
measure,  and  allow  the  image  to  intensify  spon- 
taneously (this  ef''ect  may  be  watched  by  placing 
the  plate  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper.)  If  it  is 
slow  in  becoming  sufficiently  dense,  pour  over 
tho  same  lot  of  pyrogallic  solution  as  previously  em- 
ployed, and  again  return  it  to  the  measure,  re- 
peating the  operation  till  the  required  intensity 
is  obtained,  and  with  the  same  lot  of  pyrogalic  so- 
lution, unless  the  precipitate  produced  by  decom- 
position renders  it  unfit  for  use,  in  which  case  a 
fresh  quantity  containing  the  silver  solutiou 
should  be  used.  Wash  olf  the  pyrogallic  solution 
with  water  ;  dry,  and  varnish  the  picture. 

KEMARKS  AXD  PKECAUTIOXS. 

A  weak  negative  is  strengthened  by  the  method 
just  described. 

If,  after  going  through  the  process,  the  result- 
ing image  does  not  appear  sufficiently  intense,  a 
second  application  of  the  solutions  may  be  made. 

The  positive  pictures  best  adapted  for  this  pro- 
cess are  those  which  have  been  slightly  over-ex- 
posed, and  developed  with  an  iron  solution  con- 
taining acetic  acid  without  any  nitric. 

The  plate  should  be  dried  to  prevent  the  film 
from  tearing  during  the  operations. 

Do  not  use  more  of  the  solutions  than  is  abso- 
lutely required  ;  and  wash  the  picture  with  water 
poured  in  a  gentle  stream  from  the  measure, 
rather  than  from  a  tap. 

Thoroughly  wash  off  the  iodine  solution,  or 
stains  will  result. 

The  silver  solution  from  the  bath  for  collodion 
pictures,  should  not  be  used  instead  of  plain  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  it  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce specks. 

The  pyrogallic  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver 
is  only  unfit  for  use  when  a, precipitate  takes  place 
in  it,  whilst  clear,  although  of  a  dark  color,  it  is 
in  good  developing  condition. 
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Many  failures  are  experienced  from  not  con- 
tinuing the  development  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time. 

No  change  is  seen  in  the  image  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  iodine  solution,  except  with  some  col- 
lodions, when  the  primrose  iodide  of  silver  is 
formed;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  application  of 
a  fixing  solution  will  be  necessary  after  the  re- 
development. From  the  porous  nature  of  the  in- 
tensifyed  image,  two  coatings  of  varnish  are  fre- 
quently required.  The  best  varnish  for  these 
pictures,  as  well  as  for  direct  negatives,  is  the 
French,  which  requires  heat  to  dry  it. 

Robert  John  Fowler. 

10  Briggate,  Leeds. 


THE  CUTTING  PATENTS. 

The  third  meeting  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  resisting  the  Cutting  Patents  was  held  on  the 
above  evening ;  Mr.  Seely  in  the  chair  ;  Mr. 
Snelling  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  object  of  this  meet- 
ing to  be  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  reports 
of  the  committees  appointed  at  the  former  meet- 
ings. 

From  tho  Committees  on  collections  the  follow- 
ing amounts  were  reported  collected. 

Mr.  Asquith  of  the  Bowery.  $40.00 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Jersey  City,         10.00 
Mr.  Law  of  Grand  Street.  10.00 

Mr  Shute  of  Williamsburg.  11.00 

Mr.  Anson  of  Broadway  obtained  a  very  large 
subscription,  which  will  be  published  from  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer. 

The  following  paper  was  handed  to  the  sec- 
retary and  read  amid  great  applause. 

'•  At  a  meeting  of  the  operators  and  employees 
of  the  establishment  of  li.  Anson,  No.  589  Broad- 
way, held  on  Monday  Evening,  Feb.  20th,  1860, 
the  following  business  relating  to  the  suit  no(v 
pending  between  W.  A.  Tomlinson  and  Chas.  D. 
Fredericks  was  transacted.  The  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  themselves,  which  resulted  in 
the  unanimous  election  of  A.  Twitchell  to  the 
chair,  and  W.  D.  Blitz,  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  being  then  announc- 
ed, the  following  resolutions  were  read  and 
adopted. 

1st,  Resolved,  "  That  we,  having  in  view  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  do  hereby  utter  our 
remonstrance. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Cut- 
ting patent,  regarding  it  as  an  attempt  to  defraud 
and  rob  us  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
every  man  is  entitled  to  enjoy.  And  further,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  expense  that  will  be 
incurred  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  said 
claim. 

Resolved,  That  we  subscribe  such  sums  of  money 
as  are  within  our  power,  to  aid  in  contesting  the 
suit  to  its  final  issue. 

A  subscription  being  taken  which  is  hereto 
annexed,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Augustus  Twitchell,  Chairman. 

W.  D.  Blitz,  Secretary. 

W.  A.  Mead,  589  Broadway  $2.00  ;  W.  H. 
Winder  2,00  ;  E.  A.  Crammer,  1.00  ;  T.  Vanness, 
1.00  ;  T.  P.  Van  Dewater,  1.00  ;  N.  Daniel  Haw- 
ley,  2.00  ;  Henry  E.  Cibbon,  5.00  ;  W.  D.  Blitz, 


2.00  ;  Augustas  Twitchell,  2.00  ;  W.  Banta,  10.00    ffi 
Joseph  llanshew,  5.00  ;   Francis  Burton,   1.00  ;      ^ 
Lewis  H.   Goodwin,   1.00  ;     R.    Anson,   50.00  ; 
Total  $87.00." 

A  gentleman  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to 
subscribe  25.00  for  Mr.  Cilieur. 

Mr.  Seelt  gave  a  short  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  country,  and  his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions  ;  but  thought  several  would  be 
forthcoming  from  Albany,  Troy,  Sycracuse,  and 
other  towns. 

Mr.  Peele  stated  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  Philedelphia,  and  that  the  .sympathies  of 
artists  in  that  city  were  decidedly  favorable  to 
Mr.  Fredericks. 

The  Committee  of  sixteen  reported  the  form  of 
a  circular  to  Photographic  Artists,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  printed.     (See  below.) 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Avery  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Cutting  patent  was  read,  and  Messrs. 
Wilkie,  Beale,  and  Iluyler  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  test  thepracticability  of  the  formu- 
la given  for  Collodion  in  the  said  specifications, 
which  several  gentleman  pronounced  cf  no  value, 
and  impossible  to  work. 

Mr  Garbaxati  explained  the  case  of  Talbot 
vs.  Roach  in  England,  and  the  points  on  which 
the  former  was  deafeated. 

Mr  Campbell  explained  the  decision  on  Talbot's 
applieation  for  a  patent  on  glass. 

Messrs.  Burgess,  Avert,  Campbell  and  Gar- 
BANATi  discussed  the  legal  right  of  Mr  Cutting  to 
patent  one  formula  and  sell  another,  which  was 
stated  to  be  the  case. 

Moved  by  Mr  Burgess  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  report  at  a  future  meeting 
upon  the  practicability  of  forming  a  Photographic 
Union.    Carried. 

Messrs.  Burgess,  Anson,  and  Law  were  elected 
said  Committe. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  April. 
MEMORIAL. 

At  a  large  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Artists 
and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials,  held  at 
the  Cooper  Institute  in  this  city,  on  Friday  even- 
ing Feb.  3d,  1850,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  objects  of 
this  meeting,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Photographic 
Professsion,  with  an  invitation  to  contribute  to- 
wards defraying  the  expense  of  the  suit  now  pend- 
ing between  Tomlinson  and  Fredericks." 

We  whose  names  are  appended  were  appointed 
Euch  committee,  and  will  now  briefly  state  the 
facts. 

Mr.  James  A  Cutting,  of  Boston,  in  July.  1851 
obtained  patents  on  these  alleged  Improvements 
in  the  Photographic  art,  viz  :  The  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton,  the  use  of  bal- 
sam of  fir,  or  its  equivalent,  for  sealing  glass 
pictures,  and  the  use  of  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium  in  connection  with  collodion. 

These  patents  have  been  the  cause  of  several 
vexatious  suits,  from  time  to  time,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  have  been  set- 
tled without  the  form  of  trial.  The  last  suit 
which  was  brought  to  a  termination  in  this  city, 
viz  :  that  of  Tomlinson  (to  whom  Cutting  had 
assigned  his  right  to  New  York  city)  against 
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Borgardus,  was  settled  by  a  hasty  compromise 
which  was  not  based  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

On  the  termination  of  proceedings  against 
Bogavdus,  Mr.  Tomlinson  commenced  a  suit 
against  Mr.  Charles  D.  Fredriclis,  of  this  city, 
claiming  damages  for  infringements  of  all  the 
patents,  and  at  the  same  time  asliing  the  Court 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Fredricks  from 
mailing  and  selling  photographic  pictures,  till 
the  decision  of  the  suit  should  be  made.  At  the 
hearing  of  the  argument  for  injunction,  Tomlin- 
son withdrew  his  motion. 

The  suit  is  now  progressing  before  a  United 
States  Commissioner,  who  is  sitting  daily,  and 
taking  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  United 
States  Court.  Mr.  Fredricks  has  employed  able 
counsel  in  this  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  is  pro- 
curing the  most  reliable  testimony  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  this  country,  and  is  availing  himself  of  all 
ficilities  for  securing  a  thorough  and  final  test 
of  the  merits  of  the  patents. 

It  is  not  right  that  Mr.  Fredricks  should  bear 
the  whole  expense  of  combatting  these  unjust 
patents,  and  no  reasonable  man  would  require  it 
of  him.  The  entire  photographic  profession  are 
deeply  and  directly  interested  in  the  decision  of 
this  contest,  and  it  is  but  simple  justice  that  they 
should  assist  in  bearing  the  burthen.  If  these 
patents  are  sustained,  photographers  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  tribute  for  every  picture  they 
have  made  since  the  year  1854,  and  the  owners 
of  the  patents  will  take  good  care  that  no  one 
shall  make  pictures  without  their  consent ;  also, 
all  those  who  make  or  sell  photographic  chemi- 
cals, may  be  called  upon  to  pay  tribute  for  the 
past  and  for  the  future.  The  destiny  of  the  pho- 
tographic art  is  at  stake. 

The  expense  of  the  suit  now  pending  will  reach 
from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  this  contest  it  is  not  one  man  only  who  is 
concerned  but  all  are  bound  by  the  common  ties 
of  brotherhood,  to  defend  this  suit  to  the  utmost. 

That  the  so  called  "  Cutting  Patents"  are  a 
fraud  upon  the  community  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States,  no  one  can  doubt,  as  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  all  the  ingredients  claimed  to  be  used 
in  combination  with  collodion,  were  published, 
and  were  in  use  long  before  the  date  of  the  "  Cut- 
ting Patent." 

Yet  in  addressing  you,  our  photogtaphic 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  we  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood that  if  you  will  stand  by  us  and  assist 
us  in  such  suras  of  money  as  you  can  afford,  we 
trust  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you 
after  the  decision  of  this  case  against  Mr.  Fred- 
ricks, that  you  can  follow  your  profession  unmo- 
lested, and  without  fear  of  lawsuits  based  on  these 
patents.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should 
manifest  no  interst  in  this  suit,  we  may  hereafter 
be  annoyed  by  vexatious  huits  and  continued  ex- 
penses. 

Messrs.  Edward  Anthoxt,  308  Broadway, 
John  Bakxet,  91  Fulton  St,,  Garbanati  &  Co., 
424:  Broadway,  J.  W.  Willard  &  Co.,  377  Broad- 
way and  Genxert  Bros.,  140  Centre  St.,  were 
appointed  to  be  recipients  and  trustees,  of  this 
fund  witli  power  to  designate  agents  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Any  subscriptions  you  may  feel  disposed  to  re. 
mit  will  be  duly  acl-cnowledgcd  by  these  gentle- 
men, and  your  name  published  in  the  list  of  sub- 


-Bcribers  in  all  the  Photographic  Journals  in  this 
country. 

The  committee  sincerely  hope  that  this  sub- 
scription list  will  embrace  not  only  the  names  of 
all  the  Photographic  Artists  in  the  United  States 
but  likewise  all  dealers  in  Photographic  Materials, 
whose  interests  are  so  inseperably  connected  with 
this  Art. 

Please  not  delay  in  forwarding  whatever  you 
are  willing  and  able  to  give. 

COMMITTEE. 


N.  G.  Burgess, 
a.  bogardus, 
John  Barnett, 
\Ym.  Campbell, 
KuFus  Anson, 
Henry  Anthony, 
Henry  Glosser, 
P.  C.  Ddchochois, 


Ales.  Benjamin, 
H.  H.  Snelling, 
Thos  Faeis, 
C.  A.  Seelt, 
H.  Garbanati, 
George  Fredricks, 
W.  Pe.4XE, 
C.  C.  Harrison, 


John  Johnson. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Our  Illustrations  this  month  are  taken  from 
two  very  pleasing  prints,  entitled,  I. — The  Pet 
Rabbit.    II..— Merry  Making  in  the  Olden  Time. 

THE  NEGATIVES 
were  made  by  the  following  formulas : — 

COLLODION. 

Gun  Cotton 4  grains  to  1  oz. 

Alcohol  95"^  &  Sulph-Ether,  equal  proportions. 

Iodide  of  Potassium 3  grs.  ■\ 

Iodide  of  Ammonium 2    "    j-totheoz. 

Bromide  "  1    "    ) 

The  developer  being  proto-sulphate  of  iron  Joz., 
water  8oz.,  acetic  acid  No.  8,  2oz.,  alcohol  loz. ; 
and  the  fixing  bath  a  saturated  solution  Hypo- 
soda. 

The  nitrate  bath,  the  same  as  given  on  page 
The  time  of  exposure  for  I.  was  five  minutes  ;  for 
II.  eight  minutes,  in  difi'used  light. 

THE  POSITIVES 
Were  printed  and  toned  by  the  same  process  as 
for  last  month. 

"We  shall  have  something  entirely  new  in  the 
way  of  toning  to  present  shortly. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

AN  ARTIST'S  LETTER  OM  COLORING  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

Continued  from  page  68. 
(No.  2.) 
My  Dear  Tyro — You  have,  I  believe,  quite 
made  up  your  mind  not  to  confine  yourself  to  the 
prosaic  world  of  form,  but  intend  to  try  your  hand 
at  the  •'  poetry  of  creation," — color.  Well,  your 
first  consideration  will  be  the  possession  of  suita- 
ble materials.  There  is  an  old  saying  to  the 
eff'ect  that  a  good  workman  has  good  tools,  and 
you  have  become  perfectly  satisfied  in  your  early 
photographic  experience  that  while  using  impure 
chemicals  and  imperfect  aparatus  you  simply 
wasted  your  time  and  lose  heart.  To  begin  color- 
ing successfully  you  require  good  materials  :  good 
pictures  to  color ;  good  colors  to  apply,  and  good 
pencils  to  apply  them  with.  The  former,  the  pic- 
tures, you  flatter  yourself  will  not  be  difficult  to 
procure  ;  if  you  cannot  produce  them,  after  the 
instruction  you  have  received  from  time  to  time 


in  this  Journal,  who  can  ?    But  you  want  some    { 
assistance  and  advice  regarding  the  colors,  &c. 

I  am  very  much  tempted,  here,  my  dear  Tyro, 
to  enjoy  a  cheap  dignity.    I  have  noticed  that  it 
is  a  practice  of  some  of  our  photographic  editors 
to  exclude  most  carefully  and  religiously  tne 
names  of  manufacturers  and  trading  firms  from 
the  literary  columns.    It  would  be  quite  undig- 
nified to  recommend  or  condemn  the  productions 
of  any  especial  house.    Besides  it  might  subject 
them  to  the  imputation  of  trade  pufling,  and  even 
of  mercenary  motives  for  so  doing  ;  and  it  might, 
moreover,  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  their  Journals  ;  and  again  con- 
sider what  a  double-barrelled  policy  this  is :  it 
not  only  confers  an  aspect  of  Rhadamanthine 
impartiality,  but  see  how  much  trouble  it  saves. 
An  editor  undertaking  to  report  on  the  materials 
his  readers  may  have  to  buy,  and  hoping  to  re- 
tain their  confidence,  would  be   compelled   to 
spend  much  time  in  the  conscientious  examina- 
tion and  trial  of  such  things  before  he  expressed 
an  opinion,  and  that  would  make  the  position  of 
an  editor  one  of  serious  labor  and  responsibility, 
as  well  as  of  honor  and  profit.     On  the  whole, 
my  dear  Tyro,  I  think  the  policy  is  right,  that  is, 
— convenient ;  and  the  editors  who  adopt  it  are 
wise  in  their  generation.    It  is  true  if  I  adopt  it 
you  will  be  the  sufferer.    I  may  tell  you  with  an 
air  of  lofty  candor  to  do  as  I  did.    Buy,  try,  and 
compare.    Spend  much  money,  more  time,  and 
most  patience  in  accumulating  a  lot  of  rubbish 
that  will  litter  your  desk,  because  you  have  not 
courage  to  throw  avray  that  which  has  cost  you 
money.    It  is  true  that  whilst  you  are  doing  this 
you  are  not  simply  wasting  the  time  and  effect 
by  which  you  should  have  been  making  progress 
and  improvement,  but  you  are  also  becoming  dis- 
heartened, and  possibly  disgusted.    But  you  are 
gaining  experience,  which  having  once  obtained, 
you  have  no  further  use   for.    Fortunately   for 
you  my  dear  Tyro,  I  am  reminded  at  this  juncture, 
that  the  editor  in  whose  columns  lam  addressing 
you,  does  not  adopt  the  policy  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  but  is  in  the  habit  of  expressing,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  his  candid  opinion  of  anything 
appertaining  to  photography  submitted  to  his  ex- 
amination.   If  in  doing  this  an  editor's  character 
does  stand  sufficiently  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his   readers   to   place   him  infinitely  above  the 
suspicion  of  paltry  motives,  depend  upon  it  my 
dear  Tyro,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  either  useful  or 
ornamental  in  the  vocation  he  has  chosen. 

The  issue  of  all  this  will  be  that  where  I  can 
save  you  some  trouble  by  recommending  to  you 
what  I  have  proved  to  be  good  materials,  I  shall, 
under  the  segis  of  our  respected  editor,  not  scruple 
to  do  so  ;  nor  shall  I,  on  the  other  hand,  hesitate 
to  caution  you  against  the  purchase  of  useless 
articles. 

As  the  simplest  process,  and  therefore  the  one 
most  easily  mastered,  you  will  begin  with  the 
use  of  the  powder  colors  as  applied  to  the  glass 
positive,  and  albumenized  paper  proof.  Simple 
as  this  is,  however,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
excellence  is  attained  in  it.  A  little  is  done,  and 
that  little  very  badly,  almost  universally  amongst 
photographers.  As  the  simplest,  quickest  and 
m-ist  safe  method  of  redeeming  the  photograph, 
either  on  glass  or  paper,  from  its  too  glassy  re- 
pulsiveness,  I  think  this   method    of   coloring 
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worthy  of  more  attention  from  skilled  colorists 
than  it  has  usually  received  and  should  unques- 
tionably be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  unitiated 
as  the  first  step  in  the  art  of  coloring. 

I  know  very  well  the  objections  which  painters 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  against  powder  colors. 
It  is  objected  that  they  are  not  transparent,  and 
that  they  are  very  fugitive,  that  it  is  impossible 
by  their  use  to  make  a  photograph  rival  a  first- 
class  painting,  &c.,  &c.  In  regard  to  the  two 
first  objections,  they  are  very  forcible  in  refer- 
ence to  a  large  portion  of  the  powder  colors  sold 
for  the  purpose.  But  where  thorougly  good 
colors  are  used  these  objections  lose  most  of  their 
weight.  In  regard  to  transparency,  that  is  a  re- 
lative term.  No  colors,  even  when  employed  in 
oil  or  water,  as  vehicles,  are  absolutely  trans- 
parent ;  but  we  have  met  with  powder  colors 
which,  from  the  judicious  selection  of  the  pig- 
ments, and  the  careful  and  peculiar  preparations 
they  have  undergone,  have  possessed  suflScient 
transparency  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  these, 
when  covered  with  a  suitable  varnish,  possess  all 
the  transparency  and  permanency  if  not  all  the 
force  and  brilliancy  of  oil  colors. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  objection,  that  it  is 
impossible  by  their  use  to  make  a  photograph 
rival  a  first-class  painting,  this  I  consider  an  ob- 
jection that  ought  never  to  be  made,  inasmuch  as 
the  photograph  so  colored,  or  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion lam  disposed  to  recognize,  so  painted,  ceases 
to  be  a  photograph,  and  becomes  a  painting  with 
a  photograph  as  its  basis.  A  photograph  really 
possesses  beauties  of  its  own,  which  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  colorist  to  heighten  where  he  can, 
but  never  to  cover  up  or  obliterate  :  and  the 
judicious  use  of  powder  colors,  is,  in  many  cases, 
first  the  thing  required. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  my  dear  Tyro,  I  am 
not  decrying  the  painter's  art  as  applied  to  the 
photograph.  By  his  magic  touch,  the  true  artist 
will  add  new  beauties  without  in  any  degree 
detracting  from  the  wondrous  charm  of  truth 
already  possessed  by  the  photograph,  just  as 
certainly  as  he  would  have  placed  a  glorious 
picture  on  the  bare  canvass  by  a  little  more  labor. 

But,  my  dear  Tyro,  I  do  not  wish  to well,  I 

suppose  I  may  use  the  word  in  the  confidence  of 
a  familiar  letter,  although  it  is  not  classical  in 
English — I  do  not  wish  to  humbug  you  by  rhap- 
sodizing on  high  art  in  coloring  photographs. 
A  few  there  are  who  from  natural  aptitude,  and 
long  years  of  patient  persevering  study  of  all 
that  pertains  to  art — and  that  includes  almost 
universal  knowledge — have  attained  to  high  rank 
as  artists,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
painting  of  photographs,  not  I  fear  from  the  love 
of  the  work,  but  simply  in  the  way  they  would 
devote  themselves  to  the  production  of  what  they 
term  "pot-boilers"  ;  still  they  produce  high  class 
works  of  art.  But  what  I  wish  you  to  understand 
my  dear  Tyro,  is  that  in  the  brief  hint  I  can  give 
you  in  these  letters  we  are  not  making  pretension 
to  any  such  thing.  Aim  as  high  as  you  like  ; 
but  understand  distinctly  the  end  you  wish  to 
attain.  What  we  are  about  to  deal  with  is  the 
coloring  of  photographs  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
retain  all  their  truth  ;  having  regard,  however 
slight  the  amount  of  coloring,  that  it  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  true  art. 

"Well  you  want  a  stock  of  powder  colors.    Don't 


buy  any  of  the  French  colors  of  this  kind  ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  simply  rubbish.  So  indeed, 
for  that  matter,  are  a  great  many  prepared  in 
England.  Instead  of  telling  you  therefore  what 
to  avoid,  I  will  tell  you  what  to  get.  After  try- 
ing I  think,  all  that  have  been  made,  I  much  per- 
fer  Newman's.  They  are  purer,  more  brilliant, 
work  more  easily,  adhere  better,  than  any  I  have 
tried,  and  the  selection  of  tints  is  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  than  are  usually  given  in  powder 
colors.  If  you  can  afl'ord  it  get  a  good  selection 
at  once,  say  a  thirty-six  box.  It  is  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  and  much  the  most  convenient  and 
pleasant.  You  will  at  the  same  time  get  a  good 
selection  of  the  finest  brushes  that  have  ever  been 
made  for  applying  powder  colors.  Another  con- 
venience will  arise  out  of  your  use  of  these  colors 
I  can  refer  to  them  by  their  nances  and  numbers 
and  you  will  know  just  what  I  meau,  whereas 
those  of  other  houses  being  differently  labelled, 
confusion  would  arise  out  of  their  use. 

The  pencils  I  have  referred  to  are  short  and 
firm  in  the  hair,  and  come  readily  when  wet,  to  a 
fine,  firm  natural  point,  which,  when  dry,  they 
retain  for  some  time.  You  should  keep  a  stock 
always  ready  pointed  for  use.  Well  now  I  believe 
I  have  more  than  exhausted  the  space  alloted  to 
me.  Old  people  are  apt  to  be  garrulous  :  for  the 
present  Vale  ! 

From  Photographic  JVotes. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COLLODIM  COMMITTEE. 


We  publish  in  the  present  number  the  Report 
of  the  Collodion  Committee,  from  printed  copy 
which  was  supplied  to  us  from  head  quarters. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  a 
Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Photographic 
Society  to  investigate  the  relative  merits  of 
various  samples  of  collodion  supplied  to  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  made  according  to  that  for 
mulae  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  project  an  ad- 
vertisement was  issued  inviting  manufacturers  of 
collodion  to  forward  samples  to  the  Committee. 

The  invitatiou  was  only  responded  to  by  three 
persons,  viz.,  Mr.  Hardwich  (who  was  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  their  experiments,)  Mr.  Mayall,  and 
Mr.  Sutton.  It  appears  that  the  two  latter  con- 
tributors, in  their  ignorance  of  what  was  required 
did  not  send  enough  collodion  for  the  purposes  Of 
the  Committee,  while  Mr.  Hardwich  supplied 
their  wants  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  therefore 
the  report  is  exclusively  to  a  description  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Hardwick's  collodion,  and  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  him,  while  the  qualities 
of  the  collodions  supijlied  by  Mr.  Mayall  and  Mr. 
Sutton,  from  not  having  been  sufficiently  tested 
are  ignored  in  the  Report. 

The  report  on  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion  appears 
to  be  fairness  itself.  The  point  at  which  that 
gentleman  has  arrived  in  his  manufacture,  after 
some  years  of  careful  experimenting  in  the  Labor- 
atory of  King's  College  is  clearly  defined. 
Numerous  letters  from  photographers  of  high 
standing  are  quoted  to  prove  both  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion  ;  and  no 
facts  are  suppressed  which  can  enable  the  public 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  practical  value  ot 
this  compound.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
far  our  most  renowned  photographic  chemist  has 
advanced  in  his  investigations,  and  to  try  and  es- 
timate if  possible  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 


the  obstacle  which  seems  now  to  present  itself  to 
him  lor  removal. 

It  appears  then  from  the  Report  that  Mr.  Hard- 
wich has  at  length  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a 
collodion  of  good  mechanical  qualities  ;  that  is 
to  say,  one  which  does  not  exhibit  crapy  lines,  and 
will  adhere  to  a  glass  plate  the  edges  of  which 
have  not  been  purposely  roughened  to  assist  in 
producing  adhesion.  Moreover  the  collodion 
gives  the  approved  degree  of  density  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  when  freshly  iodized  is  highly  sensitive 
It  is  something  for  a  manufacturer  to  have  accom. 
plished  all  this  in  his  collodion  ;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  other  manufacturers  to  observe  that  they 
have  equally  succeeded  in  these  respects.  We 
apprehend  that  no  respectable  firm  would  sell  a 
negative  collodion  which  exhibited  structure,  or 
did  not  stick  to  the  plate  unless  its  edges  were 
roughened,  or  which  failed  in  giving  the  proper 
density  to  a  negative.  We  have  a  distinct  recco- 
lection  that  all  these  good  points  were  to  be  found 
eight  years  ago  in  the  collodions  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  others  ;  while  in  our  own  experiments  they 
seem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  when  ordi 
nary  care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture. 

The  weak  points  ol  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion 
are  frankly  stated.  When  iodized  with  iodide  of 
potassium  alone,  it  becomes  red  and  insensitive 
within  a  fortnight  or  so  after  being  iodized  ;  and 
those  who  employ  it  seem  to  regret  much  that  its 
original  sensitiveness  and  good  qualities  cannot 
be  preserved  for  a  longer  period.  If  on  the  other 
hand  iodide  of  cadmium  is  addjd  to  the  iodizer, 
or  used  alone,  the  collodion  becomes  more  gluti- 
nous, and  plates  cannot  be  easily  coated  with  it 
in  hot  weather.  It  appears  also  that  the  effect 
produced  by  bromides  is  either  not  clearly  under- 
stood or  explained,  for  in  attempting  to  get  a 
clear  notice  on  this  subject  we  always  seem  to  be 
playing  at  thimble-rig  with  the  author's  meaning 
With  respect  to  the  iodizer,  therefore,  Mr.  Hard- 
wich seems  to  have  avoided  Sylla  only  to  find 
himself  involved  in  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  ; 
and  so  far  as  his  Report  is  concerned  the  Collo- 
dion question  remains  exactly  where  it  was  eight 
years  ago. 

Such  is  the  Report  of  the  Collodion  Committee. 
Whether  it  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  or  not 
by  the  public  we  cannot  say.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  ill-natured  persons  who  will  see  in  that 
Report  nothing  more  than  an  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion  ;  and  the  gentleman 
wlio  have  signed  their  names  to  it,  and  played 
second  fiddle  to  him  in  the  transaction,  will  pro- 
bably be  considered  as  intellectually  equivelant 
to  so  many  wooden  placards.  As  for  the  two  in- 
nocents who  were  not  wide  awake  enough  at  first 
but  sent  their  humble  pint  of  collodion  and  their 
published  process  to  the  Committee  for  trial,  and 
who  imagined  that  a  scientific  investigation  was 
going  to  be  made,  they  will  be  quoted  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Committees  of  the  Photographic  Society.  But 
although  ill-natured  people  may  grin  at  the  Re- 
port, and  make  it  a  subject  for  satire,  there  are 
others  who  iu  their  sincere  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Hardwich  will  probably  regret  for  his  sake  that 
the  Committee  was  ever  established  or  its  Report 
published. 

REPORT. 

In  March,  1859,  the  Photographic  Society  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  examine  samples  of  pho- 
tographic collodion,  and  report  upon  them,  with 
a  view  of  arriving  at  a  definite  formula.  Adver- 
tisements were  issued,  which  were  replied  to  by 
Messrs.  Hardwich,  Mayall,  and  Sutton  ;  but  the 
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two  latter  of  these  gentlemea  did  not  send  in 
collodion  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  its 
being  thoroughly  tested.  Hence,  although  in- 
dividual members  have  worked  with  the  collo- 
dions of  Mr.  Mayall  and  Mr.  Sutton,  the  Commit- 
tee in  its  collective  capacity  can  only  pronounce 
upon  that  prepared  for  them  by  Mr.  Hardwich. 
They  trust,  however,  that  the  investigation  which 
they  have  undertaken,  will  not  be  sufl'ered  to  end 
with  one  Eeport,  but  that  other  makers  of  collo- 
dion will  come  forward  and  assist  the  Society  in 
the  determination  of  this  difficult  but  important 
question. 

In  proposing  to  themselves  a  scheme  for  the 
general  conduct  of  their  operations,  your  Com- 
mittee did  not  think  it  advisable  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  experiments  made  in  concert, 
since  these  must  necessarily  have  been  few  and 
imperfect.  It  appeared  to  them  better  to  allow 
the  members  to  work  separately,  and  afterwards 
to  collect  and  compare  their  individual  reports. 
Nearly  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Commit- 
tee was  formed,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  object- 
ed that  its  conclusions  have  been  hastily  drawn  ; 
neither  can  it  be  said  (hat  the  Report  has  been 
made  without  a  full  and  impartial  examination- 
for  the  names  of  no  less  than  twelve  members  are 
appended,  who  are  known  to  the  Society  to  prac- 
tise every  branch  of  the  art.  Portraiture,  both 
n  the  studio  and  in  the  open  air,  landscape  sce- 
nery, architecture,  copying,  and  sculpture,  have 
all  been  represented  in  this  investigation,  and  the 
lenses  employed,  and  plates  covered,  have  been 
of  every  conceivable  size.  Further,  as  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Committee  differ  in  their 
views  of  the  best  modes  of  iodizing  photograpliic 
collodion  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  com- 
paring the  results  obtained  by  each  method  and 
drawing  conclusions  therefrom. 
To  be  Continued. 
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A  Cox^'ERSATioN  recently  held  with  Mr.  Root 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  considerable 
want  of  understanding  among  photographers  as 
to  the  nature  of  our  object  in  illustrating  the 
Journal  although  we  have  repeatedly  given  our 
reasons. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  interests  of  the 
art  of  photography  are  advanced  quite  as  much 
by  exhibiting  its  failures  as  well  as  its  successes; 
that  it  is  as  equally  important  to  know  what 
method  of  manipulations  are  worthless,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  successful,  there  would  be  no 
complaints  at  the  fading  of  the  prints. 

The  most  important  branch  of  Photography 
now  under  discussion  is  the  production  of  positive 
proofs;  and  the  most  necessary  investigation  to 
be  pursued  is  the  method  of  their  production  so 
as  to  render  them  permanent.  Now,  it  not  only 
requires  a  positive  proposition  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple but  also  a  negative  to  render  that  principle 
truthful  beyond  all  cavil,  and  there  is  no  branch 
of  Science  or  Art  in  which  the  two  propositions 
are  so  essential  to  the  establishment  of  fact  as 
that  of  photography. 

By  using  a  certain  formula  for  "  toning  and 
fixing"  prints  we  might  arrive  at  conclusions 
^  favorable  to  it  because  the  pictures  produced  l)y 
©>    it,  and   remaining  in  our  possession,  retained  all 
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the  qualities  and  appearances  of  permanency  for 
months,  and  consequently  we  go  on  multiplying 
prints  by  that  formula  indefinitely,  without  a 
doubt  in  our  own  miud  that  we  have  succeeded 
to  our  hearts  desire.  The  permanency  of  these 
prints  may  be  owing  to  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  they  are  kept  more  than  to  the  method  of 
producing  them.  But  let  us  scatter  these  prints 
throughout  the  land,  and  a  different  account 
might  be  given  very  unfavorable  to  the  process 
used  in  their  production. 

For  this  reason  we  have  heretofore  modified 
the  formulas  by  which  we  have  printed  the  illus- 
trations of  this  Journal,  and  we  contend  that  the 
results  have  taught  us  much  in  a  few  months  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  years  in  developing. 

We  shall  give  a  lengthy  paper  before  long  on 
this  subject,  in  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  illustrations  in 
our  Journal,  what  they  teach  us  to  adopt  and 
what  to  avoid,  and  prove  to  our  readers  that  they 
have  nothing  to  regret  in  the  fading  of  a  portion 
of  them,  or  that  the  fading  is  calculated  to  injure 
the  character  of  photography. 

AVe  must  arrive  vd. perfection  in  this  wonderful 
gift  of  God,  and  to  do  this  it  is  as  necessary  to 
know  its  bad  points  as  its  good  qualities,  as  it  is 
to  preach  the  good  and  bad  phases  of  life  in  order 
to  lead  to  salvation. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Photographers  of  New 
York  to  their  brethren  in  the  country  is  issued, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  prompt  and  liberal  res- 
ponse will  be  made  to  it.  Do  not,  any  of  you,  sit 
down  and  reason  thus.- — "  0  yes,  that  is  all  very 
right.  These  patents  are  decidedly  an  incubus 
on  the  shoulders  of  photography  that  should  be 
removed,  and  none  commands  our  reprehension 
more  than  this;  but  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  can  ill  af- 
ford to  spare  any  money  at  present.  There  will  be 
enough  without  me,  who  will  contribute  to  rend- 
er the  cause  of  right  successful ;  it  will  be  all  the 
same  whether  I  give  anything  or  not,  and  I  might 
as  well  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  result  without  cost 
to  me  as  with."  "We  will  simply  ask  those  dis- 
posed to  reason  in  this  way — is  it  honest?  Others 
may  argue  that  the  art  will  be  benefitted  by  the 
patent  if  sustained ,  that  prices  will  advance,  and 
that  the  "  schisters  "  will  be  expunged  ;  but  do 
not  lay  this  unction  to  your  soul.  Monopoly  (as 
past  history  teaches  us)  never  benefitted  any- 
thing. We  once  said  that  the  art  might  be  benefitted 
by  a  favorable  issue  to  these  patent  suits  "jirovi, 
ded  the  patentee  pursued  a  liberal  course "  ;  but 
we  even  then  doubted  that  it  could  be;  and  now  we 
knozo  the  plan  he  has  marked  out  for  himself,  if 
he  is  sustained,  we  are  sure  it  cannot  be.  Then  as 
to  expunging  the  "  schistirs,"  you  will  find  your" 
selves  mistaken,  for  the  majority  are  of  that  breed 
who  know  how  to  make  money  if  they  do  not  know 
how  to  make  pictures,  and  you  will  find  your 
selves  out-bidden  at  every  corner.  Be  honest, 
then,  and  do  not  pull  out  the  chestnuts  with  other 
paws,  aud  pause  not  till  you  have  inclosed  as 
much  as  you  can  afford  to  give  to  Mr.  E.  Anthony 
308  Broadway,  New  York,  otherwise  your  light 
may  bo  turned  to  darkness  and  your  shadows  con- 
siderably less. 

Jjvs.  Burcutel — We  have  sent  you  all  to  date, 
Please  read  our  editorial  for  January,  if  you  have 
not  done  so  already,  for  a  solution  of  the  matter. 

J.  M.  MiTUUH— No   very   satisfactory  process, 


has  been  published,  although  many  are  in  use. 
We  have  published  several  articles  on  the  subject 
in  this  Journal ;  but  they  are  more  or  less  unsat- 
isfactory in  their  results.  Mr.  E.  Anthony  sells 
an  instantaneous  collodion  which  does  all  he 
claims  for  it,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  one  of 
the  best  English  photographers,  who  practices  the 
instantaneous  process,  superior  to  his  own.  You 
can  probably  get  of  Mr.  B.  French,  Boston,  Mass., 
the  instrument  you  want.  Mr.  Harrison  makes 
an  excellent  instantaneous  camera.  You  can  have 
the  "  trigger  camera  "  imported  for  you  by  any 
of  the  large  New  York,  or  Boston  Dealers.  You 
could  get  a  suitable  dark  tent  made  under  your 
own  supervision  better  and  cheaper  than  you 
could  buy  it  here,  as  its  form  and  construction 
should  be  adapted  to  the  field  of  operation.  The 
best  material  is  black  and  orange  colored  muslin 
of  fine  texture  and  closely  woven — the  orange 
colored  to  line  the  black.  The  best — because 
most  portable — shape,  the  conical.  If  we'  have 
not  written  you,  as  we  intended,  we  hope  you 
will  excuse  the  inadvertence,  as  we  have  had  a 
very  severe  task  before  us  which  has  left  us  little 
time  for  extra  labor. 

B.  F.  Hawkes — We  have  not  hoard  from  your 
friend  yet ;  but  thank  you  all  the  same. 

J.  Rogers — We  mailed  the  January  number  to 
you  on  its  issue,  aud  you  must  make  the  post- 
master deliver  it,  for  we  are  unable  to  duplicate. 
The  January  number  contains  the  explanation 
you  desire. 

H.  K.  AvERiLL — ,We  have  mailed  all  the  num- 
bers to  you  and  if  you  did  not  get  them  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Post  office,  for  which  we  cannot  be 
responsible.  The  other  matter  we  regret  more 
than  you  possibly  can  and  we  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  we  have 
strong  hopes  of  doing  it  speedily.  Give  us  the 
necessary  support  and  you  w  ill  find  your  own  ad. 
vantage  in  it.  We  can  accomplish  all  you  require 
with  the  proper  encouragement. 

Rev.  J.  F.  WiLsox — We  regret  your  loss  ;  but 
we  can  only  reply  in  the  same  words  as  to  Mr. 
Rogers.  We  know  your  copy  was  put  into  the 
Post-office  here,  prepaid. 

R.  KsECHT — The  lenses  used  in  the  instantane- 
ous pictures  you  refer  to  were  Harrison's  por- 
trait.   The  other  matters  we  answered  by  letter- 

W.  V.  Andrews — With  thanks  for  your  letter 
of  the  28th^ult.,  will  reply,  that  the  trads  will  all 
receive  the  same  consideration  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  supply  youi-  wants  at  wholesale  rates 
by  the  quantity.  The  improvements  you  desire 
will  be  made  as  fast  as  possible,  and  we  shall  not 
stop  until  -sve  render  the  Journal  as  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  periodical  of  its  kind. 

James  Thurlow — We  mailed  the  January  num- 
ber to  you  with  our  owu  hands.  So  many  copies 
of  our  Journal  come  up  missing  each  mouth  that 
we  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion  ;  that  post- 
office  clerks  either  in  this  city  or  on  the  route 
must  steal  them,  and  for  this  we  have  no  remedy. 
We  have  I'requeutly  complaiued  to  the  Posi-office 
department  and  memorialized  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject, withour  avail.  Read  10  grains  in  the  fourth 
Hue  of  first  column  of  page  34. 

Note — Correspondents  expecting  written  answers 
to  their  letteis,  mu^t  enclose  a  red  postgae  stamp. 
The  reason  Jor  this  should  be  obviuus  to  all. 
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f         AMERICAN  PnOTOGRAPIIICAL  SOCIETY. 


uis     Society    held 
its  regular  month- 
ly meotlDg  on  Mon- 
day Evening,  April 
9th,  at  room  No.  19 
in  Cooper  Institute. 
The  attendance  of 
,>^    members    was    un- 
^^  usually  small.     In 
^^^^  the   absence  of  the 
Mr.  T.  D.  TjLLMiN 


president  and  vice  president; 
was  called  upon  to  preside. 

THE  MUSEUM. 
Eeports  from  Select  Committees  being  called 
for,  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  committee  appointed  for 
collecting  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  said 
that  the  committee  had  issued  the  following  cir- 
cular. 

Sir, 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Photo- 
graphical  Society,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  iuvitiug  you  to  aid  them 
in  a  matter  of  so  great  interest  to  all  persons^ 
whether  professional  or  amateurs,  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  the  most  wonderful  art  ever  in- 
vented by  man.  It  is  important  that  its  history 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  not  only  in  scien- 
tific memoirs,  but  also  in  specimens  of  early  pro- 
duction and  scientific  interest,  showing  the  various 
phases  of  development  through  which  this  beauti- 
ful art  has  passed. 

It  is  important  that  all  the  old  specimens  should 
be  preserved  for  already  twenty  years  have  elap- 
sed since  Daguurre  made  the  solar  beam  the  un- 
erring pencil  of  the  artist.  And,  in  that  short 
time,  many  specimens  have  been  forever  lost, 
which  would  be  highly  prized  by  future  genera- 
tions. There  are  now  many  such  specimens  lying 
useless  amongst  the  collections  of  artists,  which, 
donated  to  the  society  and  exhibited  in  a  proper 
gallery  to  the  public,  would  daily  increase  in 
value  as  records  of  the  art,  and  be  highly  esteem- 
ed as  a  curious  and  important  collection,  worthy 
ofthe  study  of  scientific  men,  an  honor  to  the 
Society,  and  a  credit  to  the  nation. 

All  specimens  donated  to  the  Society  will  be 
taken  charge  of  by  John  Johnson,  Esq.,  No.  Ill 
East  Eighteenth  Street,  as  custodian  pro-tem. 
The  Committee  hope  that  this  appual  will  be  res- 
ponded to  by  all  professional  men  throughout  the 
country,  so  thai  the  Society  may  be  warranted  in 
procuring  a  suitable  room  for  the  reception  of 
specimens. 

JOHN  JOHNSON.  ) 

BENJAMIN  GARVEY,     VCommiltee. 
A.  W.  WHIPPLE,  ) 

Those  whom  he  had  seen  since  that  circular  was 
prepared,  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  res- 
pond ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  succeed 
in  getting  a  large  collection, 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  AMBROTYPES— TON- 
ING PHOTOGAPHS. 
Mb.  Snelling  presented  a  specimen  of  improve- 
\    ment  in  Ambrotypes,  which  was  pronounced  very 
'     fine.  He  said  he  had  made  but  a  few  experiments 
•    It  was  a  solution  of  muriate  of   tin  whitened  by 


substituting  half-a-grain  to  an  ounce  of  water  for 
by-chloridc  of  mercury;  which  he  found  to  give 
heat,  body,  and  brilliancy  to  the  whites. 

Mu.  Snellino  also  exhibited  some  Photographic 
prints,  toned  in  different  ways.  No.  1.  was  toned 
in  a  solution  composed  of  ten  drops  of  aqua  am- 
monia to  a  pint  of  water.  No  hypo-sulphite  was 
used. 

No.  2,  was  toned  in  a  bath  of  muriate  of  tin 
8  grs. ;  hypo  soda,  2  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  1  dr.,  and 
IG  oz.  water.  The  trouble  with  that  was  that  it 
became  stained. 

No.  3,  was  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  the  exception 
of  acetic  acid,  30  drops  instead  of  nitric. 

No.  4,  was  toned  in  LeGays  chloride  of  lime 
and  gold  bath. 

No.  5,  was  toned  in  the  same  bath,  with  five 
drops  citrate  of  iron  added.  These  two  specimens 
were  toned  side  by  side,  for  the  same  number  of 
minutes,  and  printed  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Campbell  as 
to  how  long  a  picture  in  aqua  ammonia  would 
last.  Mr.  Smelling  replied  that  the  specimen 
produced  had  been  hanging  directly  under  his  sky 
light  for  over  three  months,  subjected  to  all  the 
varieties  of  temperature,  to  sunshine,  and  to 
rain  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  the  sky-light 
was  open  and  a  storm  came  on.  He  thought  that 
very  few  prepared  with  chloride  of  gold  would 
stand  such  a  test  better.  The  best  toning  process 
of  those  presented,  he  considered  to  be  No.  5, — 
where  citrate  of  iron  was  used. 

Mr.  Seelt  said  this  use  of  chloride  of  tin  was 
new  to  him.    He  had  had  occasion  to  sell  chloride 
of  tin  to  photographers  for  two  years  ;  but  as  he 
judged  it  was  used  in  some  toning  process  for  pa- 
per prints,  he   took  no  interest  in  it,  because  he 
did  not  suppose  it  would  amount  to  much.    Mr. 
Snellixg,  however,  had  made  an  application  of  it 
which  did  not  occur  to  him,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  something  in  it. — Chloride  of  mercury  might 
be    poured    upon  an  ambrotype,  which  was   a 
picture  of  pure  silver,  and  the  chloride  would  be 
divided  between  the  silver  and  the  mercury.   One 
would  suppose  that  chloride  of  silver  would  black- 
en ;  and  the  chloride  of  mercury  itself  was  not 
particularly  white  :  but  this  compound  was  quite 
white,  and  was  not  affected  by  the  light  at  all — 
that  is,  was  not  blackened  by  it.     Mr,~  Snelling 
seemed  to  have  found  that  chloride  of  tin  acted 
as  chloride  of  mercury.    This  was  perhaps  a  dis- 
covery in  chemistry,  and  it  was  worthy  of  further 
experiment  and  theory.    He  considered  the  com- 
munication as  probably  of  very  great  value.    But 
of  the  other  specimens  he  could  not  say  anything 
favorable.     He   disapproved  of  all  those  where 
acid  was  used.    By  adding  a  little  acid  to  a  bath 
of  hypo-sulphite,  the. picture  might  be  colored 
very  well,  but  it  would  fade  very  soon.    It  had 


ently  of  each  other.  It  was  immaterial  whether  tj 
toning  or  fixing  was  done  first ;  so  that  they 
were  done  seperatcly.  If  they  began  by  fixing  j 
with  hypo-sulphite,  they  should  wasli  well,  before 
toning,  There  was  a  difficulty  in  exhausting  all 
the  hypo-sulphite  in  thu  first  wa^liing,  and  if  any 
were  left  it  would  bring  about  a  decomposition  in 
the  gold  solution,  which  would  blacken  the  print. 
These  things  seemed  to  get  out  very  slowly 
among  practical  photographers,  who  were  print- 
ing and  toning  now  as  they  had  been  two  years 
ago  ;  and  the  result  would  be  that  every  picture 
they  made  would  fade. 

Mr.  SxELLiNG  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Seely 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  acids  iu  toning.    He  had 
now  some  photographs  hanging  in  his  house  since 
1851,  toned  by  Everard  in  1850,  with  acetate  of 
lead.    He  never   saw  anything  superior  to  them 
at  the  present  day.     They  were  as  clear  black  and 
white  as  anything  could  be,  more  like  a  mezzo- 
tin  engraving.  They  had  undergone  a  very  severe 
test,  for  during  the  last  winter,  his  house  stand- 
ing isolated,  the  walls  were  very  damp, — so  much 
so  that  the  water  almost  ran  dowii  in  a  stream. 
This  picture  hung  against  the  wall,  in  an  ordinary 
glass  frame,  with  nothing  but  the  back  wood  be- 
tween it  and  the  wall.    Pie  had  hanging  in   the 
same  room,   six  pictures— four  of  them   toned 
with  gold  by  Mr.  AVhipplc,  and  two  by  Mr.  Rcn- 
ard  of  Paris.  All  of  these  had  almost  faded  out. 
In  a  large  portfolio   of  prints,  he  found  that  all 
the  albumen  were     disappearing  very   rapidly. 
Some  ofthe  most  beautiful  prints  he  had,  and 
those  which  retained  their  color  longest,  were  sent 
him  byMr.Root  six  or  eight  years  ago.  The  major- 
ity of  prints  he  had,  were  toned  in  an  acid  bath  ; 
and  the  albumen  prints  were  the  poorest  inthe  lot. 
Mr.  Campbell  inquired  as  no  hypo-sulphite  bad 
been  used  in   the  specimeu(No.l)introduccd,  how 
the  silver  not  exposed  to  the  light  was  got  rid  of, 
Mr.  Sxellixg  replied  that  the  picture  was  soak- 
ed in  salt  and  water  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Campbell  doubted  very  much  that  this 
would  make  a  permanent  picture. 

Mr.  Snellixg  said  that  the  picture  exhibited 
had  been  subjected  to  a  very  strong  test,  hang- 
ing as  it  had,  under  his  skylight  for  over  three 
months. 

DIFFICULTY  IN  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

Mr.  Campbell  brought  before  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  a  difficulty  which  he  had  experienced. 
On  taking  a  plate  from  the  nitrate  bath,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  sand  had  been  throw  upon  it.  View- 
ed through  a  microscope,  it  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  little  holes,  with  a  black  spot 
in  the  centre.  He  brought  the  plate  with  him. 
and  was  desirous  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  met  with  the  same  difficulty 
and   attributed   it   to   crystallization  of  iodine 


been  understood  for  some  years  that  almost  any    on   the  plate.    By  adding  a   little  water  to  the 


metal  would  assist  in  toning,  and  careful  experi- 
ment should  be  made  to  ascertain  which  metal 
was  the  best.  The  suljject  of  toning  had,  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  undergone  investigation, 
and  some  points  were  pretty  well  settled.  One 
was  that  no  acid  should  be  used  in  the  hypo-sul- 
phite ;  in  the  second  place,  that  no  hypo-sulph- 
ite should  be  used  in  toning,  or  any  combination 
of  it ;  that  was  only  advisible  in  the  fixing  ;  and 
he  picture  should  be  toned  and  fixed  independ- 
24 


bath,  and  then  strengthening  the  nitrate  of  silver 
he  had  succeeded  in  getting  over  it.  With  him, 
the  holes  left  in  the  plate  were  not  so  minute  as 
in  that  shown  by  Mr.  Campbell ;  but  from  their 
appearance,  he  supposed  it  was  the  same  dilfi- 
culty.  ' 

Mr.  Campbell  doubted  that  the  difficulty  lay 
in  the  solu  tion  ;  for  he  had  used  the  same  solution 
in  a  porcelain  bath  and  in  an  indurated  rubber 
bath.     In   the  porcelain  bath  the  plate  would  be 
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affected  in  tbis  manucr,  while  in  the  other  it  would 
not. 

Mr.  Snelijng  thought  the  difficulty  proceeded 
from  over-iodizing  the  collodion.  He  had  had 
the  same  trouble,  and  by  changing  the  collodion 
he  found  it  removed. 

Mr.  Camphell  said  he  had  been  always  careful 
not  to  over-iodize  the  collodion.  He  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gakbanati  considered  that  from  the  fact 
hat  the  same  solution  produced  different  effects 
in  different  baths,  the  difficulty  must  be  in  the 
bath  itself. 

Mr.  Gibbon  suggested  that  the  difficulty  origi- 
nated in  the  glass  used.  He  had  found  by  exper- 
iment that  the  soft  German  glass  produced  chrys- 
talizations  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Seei.t  said  he  had  seen  something  like  this, 
and  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  explanation 
of  it  given  in  the  books.  The  holes  seemed  per- 
fectly round  and  regular,  and  in  the  centre  a 
little  black  spot.  He  had  a  tolerably  good  op- 
portunity for  investigating  the  matter,  as  he  had 
been  called  upon  by  Mr.  Gurney  in  regard  to  a 
bath  of  two  or  three  gallons,  with  which  they 
were  troubled  for  some  days.  He  suspected  then 
the  difficulty  arose  from  some  organic  matter 
jhat  crystallized  ;  and  judged  that  if  that  were 
the  case,  the  crystallization  would  be  greatest  in 
the  morning,  before  the  bath  began  to  be  heated. 
He  found  such  was  the  case,  and  suggested  that 
they  should  filter  the  bath  in  the  morning,  before 
it  got  heated  up.  This  was  done  and  the  bath 
would  clear  for  a  little  while,  but  next  day  it  was 
almost  as  bad  as  ever.  He  then  recommendedthat 
they  should  expose  the  bath  to  the  light.  This  was 
done,  but  there  was  no  permaned  improvement. 
He  then  suggested  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Thomp. 
son  had  named,  adding  water  and  fresh  nitrate 
of  silver.  He  was  not  certain  whether  they  did 
so,  or,  having  had  so  much  trouble  with  it,  made 
a  new  solution.  He  had  very  little  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  that  it  was  some  matter  crystallized 
which  was  formed  in  the  bath, — probably  some 
organic  salt  of  silver.  He  believed  the  difficulty 
would  be  found  to  occur  only  in  old  baths.  If  it 
occured  in  new  baths,  this  theory  would  not  do. 
The  porcelain  bath  might  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  :f  saturated  with  some  salt  wh'ch  crystal- 
ized.  What  Mr.  Gibson  had  suggested  relative  to 
the  glass,  would  scarcely  account  for  it,  as  the 
same  kind  of  glass  seemed  to  be  used  in  baths 
where  difficulty  did  occur  and  where  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Hall  did  not  see  that  any  of  the  theories 
threw  light  on  the  subject,  because  the  same  solu- 
tion and  same  glass  appeared  to  have  been  used, 
the  ouly  change  being  the  bath.  He  thought 
therefore,  the  trouble  must  be  traced  to  the  por- 
celain bath  itself. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  was  some  fault  in  tho  bath,  from  the  fact  that 
when  an  India-rubber  bath  was  used,  a  green  ap- 
pearance adhered  to  the  edges,  which  was  never 
the  case  with  the  porcelain  bath,  so  that  it  would 
appear  there  was  a  diflferent  action  taking  place . 
He  should  have  mentioned  that  the  top  of  the 
handle  of  the  dipper  had  been  broken,  and  it 
might  possibly  be  that  some  particle  had  fallen 
from  it  into  the  bath. 

The  Chairman  recommended  that  Mr.  Campbell 
should  make  more  accurate  experiments  with  the 


different  baths,  and  bring  the  results  to  the  next 
meeting. 

COMPOSITION  OY  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

IMAGES. 
The  Chairman  said  that  in  regard  to  the  photo- 
graphic images,  although  the  action  of  Light  had 
been  known  now  for  twenty  years  on  nitrate  of 
silver,  there  had  been  no  settled  theory  with  re- 
gard to  this  action.  Two  views  were  always  en- 
tertained.' one,  that  the  action  of  light  was  to  en- 
tirely reduce  the  chloride  of  silver,  so  that  you 
lose  the  relation  of  chloride  and  silver  ;  and  the 
other  theory  was  that  a  new  substance  was  form- 
ed from  the  chloride  of  silver.  Mr.  John  Spilleb, 
of  the  War  department,  England,  had  communi- 
cated an  article  to  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
PhilosophicalJournal,  on  the  composition  of  Pho- 
tographic Images,  wherein  he  gave  the  following 
propositions  as  the  results  of  his  experiments. 

1.  Hot  chloride  of  silver,  when  decomposed  by 
light,  wasseperated  into  its  elements. 

2.  That  the  change  did  not  extend  to  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  material  operated  upon,  on  account 
of  the  opacity  of  the  darkened  product  mechanic- 
ally protecting  a  certain  portion  of  the  unaltered 
chloride  of  silver  from  the  action  of  light. 

3.  That  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  reduction  was 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  particles,  and  the 
presence  of  agents  capable  of  absorbing  the 
chlorine,  when  liberated  from  its  combination 
with  silver. 

There  had  been  always  a  doubt  hanging  over 
this  subject,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  carefully 
considered. 

Mr.  Seelt  said  the  only  objection  to  such  a 
theory  was  that  the  color  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
reduced  in  this  way,  was  not  the  color  of  silver. 
It  was  a  violet  black.  Mr.  Spiller  was  a  little  be- 
hind the  time  in  announcing  such  a  fact  as  this_ 
He  believed  that  Prof.  Draper,(president  of  the 
society),  was  the  first  who  distinctly  showed  it. 
He  took  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver, 
and  exposed  it  under  a  powerful  condensing  lens. 

Mr.  Gibson  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  photo- 
lithograph  of  a  bust,  taken  by  Mr.  McPherson, 
which  was  done  by  preparing  a  stone  with  a  solu- 
tion of  asphaltum.  The  process  was  published  in 
the  Year  Book  of  Facts.  The  picture  was  pro- 
nounced very  perfect. 

Mr.  Root  of  Philadelphia,  stated  that  he  had  in 
his  possession,  the  first  daguerreotpye  ever  taken 
in  that  city.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  when 
the  account  of  the  process  was  first  published  in 
a  Philadelphia  paper,  some  gentlemen,  among 
them  Dr.  Bird,  spoke  of  the  subject  of  taking 
views  by  the  action  of  light.  Dr.  Bird  read  the 
account,  and  said  it  was  im])ossible.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  made  a  temporary  camera,  with  a  se- 
gar  box  and  the  lens  of  an  opera  glass  ;  they 
went  to  the  Cupola  of  the  High  School,  and 
there  took  a  daguerreotype  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  School.  Dr.  Bikd  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  greatest  lovers  of  the  Photographic  art, 
and  wrote  on  the  subject  ilp  to  the  date  of  his 
death.  The  second  view  taken  in  Philadelphia 
in  183!),  was  also  given  to  him(Mr.  Root)and  he 
would  feel  pleasure  in  adding  it  to  the  collection 
of  this  Society. 

SCINriLLATION  OF    THE  STARS. 

The  CuAiKMA.\  drew  attention  to  some  observa- 
tions published  by  Mr  Charles  Dutour,  professor 


of  mathematics  of  Margls,  Switzerland,  on  the 
Scintillations  of  the  Stars.  Since  1853  he  had 
made  twenty-four  thousand  observations.  He 
recommended  the  making  of  observations  in  the 
polar  and  torrid  regions  ;  and  that  they  should 
be  made  without  the  scintilometer,— the  naked 
eye  answering  as  well,  with  a  little  practice.  The 
gradations  were  from  one  to  ten,  his  object  was  to 
assist  in  meterological  calculations.  Thus  far 
the  I'esult  of  his  observations  was,  to  show  that 
the  scintillations  of  the  stars  decreased  a  s  they 
approached  the  zenith. 

Dr.  Vanderwetde  in  this  connection,  spoke  of 
the  manner  of  registering  the  inclination  and  de- 
clination of  the  needle  in  Russia  by  photography. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  seen  the  same  pro- 
cess in  Toronto,  Canada.  This  operation  of  ap- 
plying photography  to  meterological  observa- 
tions was  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 

After  some  observations  on  the  Drummond  or, 
Lime  light,— the  credit  for  inventing  which,  the 
chairman  said  properly  belonged  to  Prof.  Hare, 
of  Philadelpia,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Continued  frovi  Page  93. 

This  Report,  professing  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical working  of  negative  collodion,  may  be  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  experience 
of  members  of  the  Committee  using  simple 
iodides  does  not  admit  of  comparison  with  that  of 
others  employing  in  preference  iodide  and  brom- 
ide conjoined.  There  is,  however,  one  ground 
common  to  both,  viz.  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  collodion  under  examination,  and  of  these  we 
proceed  to  speak. 

The  Committee  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
the  collodion  which  Mr.  Ilardwich  has  sent  in  to 
them  is  comparatively  if  not  entirely  free  from 
glutinosity,  craj)y  lines,  contractility,  and  other 
defects  of  the  film,  which  were  very  commonly 
met  with  some  years  back,  when  the  manufacture 
of  collodion  was  first  commenced.  The  reports  of 
Messrs.  Delamotte  and  Fenton  are  the  most  valu- 
able on  this  head,  since  they  have  worked  on 
glasses  of  a  large  size,  viz.  2i  inches  by  18,  and 
18  by  15.  Their  experience  is,  that  although  the 
collodions  sometimes  contains  too  much  soluble 
cotton  for  these  large  plates,  and  occasionally 
requires  thinning  down  with  ether  or  alcohol  in 
very  hot  weather,  yet  that  the  pyroxyline  is 
nearly  of  the  right  kind  as  regards  flowing  prop- 
erties, and  may  with  justice  be  said  io  be  well 
calculated  to  support  a  smooth  an  even  layer  or 
iodide,  without  any  wooliness  or  ridges. 

Another  matter  which  falls  under  the  same 
head  of  mechanical  properties  is  the  tenacity  of 
the  film,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  glass.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  collodion  submitted  to  us  is 
sufficiently  tough  to  bear  a  reasonable  applica- 
tion of  water,  either  from  a  tap  or  jug,  without 
tearing,  and  that  with  ordinary  care  in  manipu- 
lating it  will  not  fall  away  from  the  glass.  No 
member  of  the  Committee,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  their  separate  reports,  has  been 
compelled  to  grind  the  surface  of  the  glass  at  the 
edge  to  prevent  splitting,  or  curling  off  on  dry- 
ing. Mr.  Fenton,  indeed,  states  that  on  using 
some  of  the  earlier  samples  of  collodion  supplied 
to  him  by  Mr.  Hardwicb,  he  was  obliged  to  rougU 
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en  his  largest  plates,  but  that  with  the  collodion 
which  he  received  during  the  past  summer  and 
autumn  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  this 
precaution. 

The  Report  being  satisfactory  on  the  points 
above  mentioned,  we  next  consider  the  quality  of 
the  film  yielded  by  the  collodion,  as  regards 
closeness  or  openness  of  texture,  and  here  it  is 
found  that  some  members  speak  of  it  as  being  too 
horny.  That  the  film  does  possess  such  a  struc- 
ture is  certain,  and  hence  the  question  of  how  far 
this  must  be  considered  a  defect.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  reports  of  those  members 
who  make  complaint :— Mr.  Bedford  says,  '•  One 
fault  I  have  found  is  a  too  quick  drying  of  the 
film  in  hot  weather.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
the  plate  has  to  be  kept  over  fifteen  minutes  or 
so,  it  is  necessary  to  add  alcohol  to  the  developer 
to  prevent  stains  and  patches  of  unequal  develop- 
ment." Mr.  Hughes  also  observes  :  "  My  dark 
room  being  small,  and  with  a  southern  exposure, 
becomes  almost  like  an  oven  in  hot  weather,  and 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  I  encoun- 
tered was  the  partial  drying  of  the  film  whilst  it 
was  in  the  camera  slide.  The  attention  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Committee  was  particularly 
directed  towards  this  horny  quality  of  the  film, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  inconvenient  but  not  insuperable,  they 
make  no  allusion  to  it  in  their  next  replies. 

Passing  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  photo- 
graphic properties  of  the  collodion,  we  find  it  ne- 
cessary, as  before  said,  to  distinguish  between  the 
results  obtained  by  simple  iodides  and  those  from 
iodide  and  bromide  in  mixture.  To  begin  with 
the  former,  there  are  embodied  in  this  Eeport  the 
observations  of  nine  or  ten  Members,  who  have 
worked  either  with  iodide  of  potassium,  as  an 
iodizer,  or  iodide  of  cadmium.  ^  The  following  is 
an  epitome  of  their  conclusions  : — 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
collodion,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is,  that  it 
is  unsurpassed.  Mr.  Delamotte  who  has  worked 
in  the  subdued  light  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  with  lenses  of  very  considerable  focal 
length,  speaks  confidently  on  this  point ;  and 
Messrs.  Bedford,  Hughes,  Robinson,  Sedgfield,  and 
AVilliams  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Frith 
also,  in  a  letter  dated  Cairo,  August  1st,  1859. 
says  : — "  I  find  this  collodion  exceedingly  rapid. 
Three  days  after  iodizing  (potassium  iodizing 
solution,)  it  will  take  a  picture  with  the  smallest 
apertm'e  of  the  landscape  lens  (15-ins.  focus)  in 
five  seconds  ;  and  I  have  some  hope  of  getting  an 
interesting  series  of  instantaneous  pictures,  by 
using  a  stop  of  li-in.  diameter  on  the  portrait 
lens  (S^-in.  diameter.)  The  lens  then  covers  a 
4^-in.  plate,  with  tolerable  depth  of  focus,  and 
I  can  obtain  a  sufficiently  developed  picture  with 
an  absolutely  instantaneous  exposure,  sailing 
boats  with  the  ropes  sharp,  moving  figures,  &c." 
Under  date  of  the  7th  of  August,  he  adds  : — "  We 
have  just  returned  after  having  spent  five  day, 
in  the  mud  house  of  an  artist  at  the  Pyramids 
where  we  were  devoured  by  thousands  of  sand 
flies  ;  the  water  very  bad,  and  the  heat  great.  I 
worked  hard,  and  took  some  fine  pictures.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  performan- 
ces of  the  collodion.  I  still  get  landscapes  with 
the  smallest  aperture  of  the  view-lens  in  four 
seconds,  and  have   taken  capital  pictures  in  the 


heat  of  the  day.  I  should  imagine  the  tempera- 
ture in  my  little  tent  could  not  be  less  than  130° 
Fht.;  the  developing  solution  was  quite  hot."* 

Mr.  J.  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  in  the  report  which 
he  has  forwarded,  does  rot  coincide  with  the 
above  statement,  for  he  says  : — "  I  am  able  to  ob- 
tain a  similar  negative  with  another  collodion  in 
one-half  of  the  time."  This  decrepancy  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  nitrate  bath  in  each 
case  was  made  out  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  crys- 
tallized purposely  for  the  Committee.  The  devel 
opor.  however,  which  Mr.  Morgan  employs,  con 
tains  less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  he  sometimes,  but  not  invariably,  adds 
a  small  portion  of  citric  acid. 

When  iodide  of  potassium  is  employed  as  the 
iodizer  the  collodion  loses  its  sensitiveness  very 
considerably  after  a  time,  but  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  are  not  agreed  as  to  how  long  it  will 
keep  in  good  working  condition.  Mr.  Bedford 
says  :  "  I  prefer  using  it  newly  iodized,  say  in 
about  two  days  ;  after  five  or  six  days  it  loses  its 
sensitiveness,  and  deteriorates  rapidly,  but  in 
this  state  it  works  well  enough  when  time  of  expo- 
sure is  no  object.  I  kept  it  in  even  working  order, 
by  adding  some  freshly  iodized  collodion  to  the 
stock -bottle  daily."  Mr.  Delamotte  writes  :  "  I 
found,  whilst  working  in  the  Crystal  Palace .  that 
it  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  sensitiveness  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  in  offering  a  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  this  collodion.  I  would  say  that 
if  possible,  it  be  made  to  retain  its  sensitiveness 
longer,  with  the  same  qualities  it  now  possesses 
in  other  respects."  Mr.  Morgan  says,  in  reference 
to  its  keeping  qualities  :  "  A  day  or  two  after 
iodizing  is  the  best  time.  I  have  taken  a  landscape 
picture  with  it  after  a  month,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  improves  by  keeping  as  long  as  that."  Mr. 
Robinson  reports :  "  It  gives  good  results  for 
portraits  if  used  immediately  after  iodizing,  but  I 
prefer  it  when  it  has  been  kept  two  or  three  days, 
or  for  landscapes  two  or  three  weeks."  Mr  Russell 
Sedgfield,  giving  his  experience  in  stereoscopic 
photography,  writes :  "I  cannot  say  much  as  to 
its  keeping  qualities,  as  I  seldom  have  any  by  me 
more  than  a  week  old. '  Lastly  we  have  the  re. 
port  of  Mr.  T.  R,  Willliams,  who,  working  in  a 
London  studio,  necessarily  requires  the  maximum 
of  sensitiveness.  He  considers  thai-  the  collodion 
does  not  alter  much  during  three  or  four  days, 
but  that  afterwards  it  becomes  useless  for  the 
purpose  which  he  requires.  The  foregoing  obser- 
vations apply  to  the  summer  season  of  the  year, 
and  not  to  the  colder  months,  during  which  the 
deterioration  in  sensitiveness  is  less  rapid :  Mr- 
Williams  has  lately  obtained  good  pictures  after 
a  fort-night's  keeping. 

We  next  examine  the  collodion  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  negative  which  it  yields,  and 
in  this  respect  we  are  able  to  pronounce  upon  it 
favorably.  The  image  is  very  sharply  defined, 
and  the  development  can  be  pushed  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  bring  out  the  deepest  shadows  with- 
out adding  too  much  to  the  opacity  of  the  high 
lights.  The  printing  qualities  of  the  negative 
are  good,  and  those   parts  of  the  film  which  are 


*  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  aboTO  favorable  opinion 
from  Mr.  Frith  was  extracted  from  private  letters  written 
without  any  idea  that  they  would  be  included  iu  this  Ke- 
port. 
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protected  from  light  remain  free  from  fogging- 
The  liability  to  staining  and  marks  of  all  kinds 
in  hot  weather  is  not  great,  as  attested  by  Messrs. 
Delamotte,  Morgan,  and  others,  who  slate  that 
the  collodion  gives  a  clean  and  bright  picture. 

In  drawing  up  a  report  in  which  gradation  of 
tone  in  a  photograph  is  spoken  of,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  character  of  the  light 
and  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  have  much  to  do 
with  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  picture  ;  and 
this  observation  we  find  corroborated  in  the  scpcr- 
ate  reports  sent  in  to  us,  for  whilst  one  or  two 
members  have  found  at  times  a  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  contrast,  others  have  complain- 
ed of  excess  of  intensity,  although  both  were 
working  with  the  same  description  of  bath.  Mr. 
Bedford  alludes  to  this,  and  says  :  "  In  a  strong 
light  or  glare  of  sunshine,  there  is,  I  think,  a 
tendency  to  too  great  density,  a  too  rapid  start- 
ing out  of  the  image.  This  I  have  remedied  by 
employing  a  weaker  developer,  and  in  some  case- 
es,  by  washing  the  free  nitrate  away  from  the 
plate  before  putting  it  on,  or  washing  the  plate 
once  or  twice  during  the  development,  using,  in 
that  case,  silver  to  give  force  to  the  image.  By 
this  means  I  avoided  hardness,  and  secured  a  good 
picture  under  trying  circumstances  of  light  and 
heat."  Allowing  for  these  differences  in  intensity, 
which  must  occur  with  any  collodion,  we  find 
that  the  preparation  which  we  have  examined  is 
sufficiently  good,  and  that  it  is  not  a  collodion  of 
that  kind  which  requires  a  considerable  addition 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  developer,  or  fails  to 
yield  an  intense  picture  unless  acetate  be  added 
to  the  bath.  As  a  rule,  the  image  will  attain  its 
maximum  density  shortly  after  the  pyrogallic 
acid  is  applied,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  share  of 
the  characteristic  drab  or  cream  color  upon  its 
surface. 

Whilst  speaking  of  gradation  of  tone,  it  may 
also  be  remarked  that  diflerent  developers  have 
been  employed  by  the  Committee  to  assist  in  se- 
curing the  correct  amount  of  contrast  under  vary, 
ing  conditions  of  light  and  temperature.  Thus 
Mr.  Delamotte,  working  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at 
rather  a  low  temperature,  has  developtd  plates  of 
the  stereoscopic  size  by  preference  with  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  Messrs.  Robinson  and  T.  R.  Williams 
have  occasionally  used  the  same  reducing  agent 
for  portraits.  The  intensity  of  the  negative  taken 
with  sulphate  of  iron  is  often  sufficient,  but  if  not 
so,  the  development  is  completed  with  pyrogallic 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

One  question  put  to  the  individual  Members  of 
the  Committee  was  the  following  :  "  Have  you 
found  the  collodion  to  injure  the  bath  by  long 
use  ?  The  reply  is  in  the  negative,  and  this  we 
consider  of  importance,  because  we  have  on  other 
occasions  worked  with  collodions  which  had  a 
decided  effect  in  throwing  the  bath  out  of  order- 
The  Committee,  as  a  body,  pronounces  no  opinion 
on  the  cause  of  this,  but  certain  individual  mem- 
bers attribute  it  to  the  employment  of  methylated 
spirits,  in  place  of  the  pure  ether  and  alcohol 
which  are  used  by  Mr.  Hardwich. 

The  seventh  question  in  the  suggestions  on  th*^ 
order  to  be  observed  in  drawing  up  the  reports 
was  as  follows  :  "  What  do  you  consider  the  prin- 
cipal defects  in  the  collodion  ?"  Mr.  Hughes  com- 
plains of  transparent  spots  with  tails,  taking 
the   direction  of  the  draining,  and  showing  most 
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distinctly  when  tlie  collodion  was  newly  iodized  ; 
by  using  bromo-iodide  instead  of  simple  iodide, 
and  developing  with  sulphate  of  iron,  the  spots 
almost  invariably  disappeared.  Two  or  three  of 
the  Members  speak  of  narrow  black  lines  like 
threads  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  ;  these  same 
lines  being  sometimes,  but  not  invariably,  reme- 
died by  rocking  the  plate  laterally  immediately 
after  putting  it  into  the  bath. 

Under  the  head  of  Question,  9,  viz. :  '•  State 
anything  which  has  occured  to  you  in  the  course 
of  your  experiments  likely  to  forward  this  invest- 
igation," we  have^the  following  suggestions  from 
Mr.  Russel  Scdgfield :  "  A  collodion  iodized  with, 
cadmium  only  is  very  useful  in  extreme  cases- 
such  as  dark  glens,  &c.,  and  I  always  carry  a  little 
with  me  on  my  excursions.  At  present  my  decis- 
ion is  in  favor  of  a  pure  potassium  iodizer,  with 
some  cadmium  collodion  carried  separately  for  use 
on  occasion,  either  by  itself  or,  perhaps  prefer- 
ably, mi.xcd.  The  mixture  of  the  two  ssems  the 
best  for  the  majority  of  amateurs,  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  into  detail  in  these  matters,  and 
whose  consumption  is  small  and  irregular.  When 
iodized  it  certainly  keeps  much  better  than  it 
would  with  potassium  alone,  and  I  have  just  been 
taking,  to  satisfy  myself,  some  excellent  portraits 
and  views  with  remnants  from  my  last  journey 
iodized  three  months  ago."  This  plan  of  mixing 
together  collodions  possessing  opposite  properties 
has  been  successfully  adopted  by  several  Members 
of  the  Committee,  when  they  have  satisfied  them, 
selves  as  to  the  working  qualities  of  each  collodi- 
on by  using  them  apart. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  was  supplied  with  cadmium 
collodion  from  the  Committee,  in  addition  to  the 
same  plain  collodion  iodized  with  potassium  ;  he 
remarks  upon  it  as  follows  :  "  I  have  found  the 
cadmium  collodion  to  give  the  softer  image  of  the 
two,  but  they  are  both  good,  and  some  of  my  best 
portraits  have  been  taken  with  them.  By  using 
sometimes  pyrogallic  acid,  and  sometimes  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  occasionally  both  on  the  same  plate, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  either  a  soft,  delicate  ef 
feet,  or  a  bold  and  hard  picture.  The  cadmium 
collodion  does  not  appear  to  deteriorate  by  keep- 
ing in  the  iodized  state." 

Included  under  this  same  head  of  "  Suggestions 
for  Improvement,"  &c.,  we  give  the  foUo^ving, 
also  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sedgfleld  :  "  Lately  when 
taking  interiors,  I  have  adopted  a  suggestion  of 
Mr,  Sutton's,  by  adding  strong  alcohol  and  soluble 
cotton,  with  a  little  more  iodide,  to  the  samples  of 
collodion  which  I  have  by  me,  in  order  to  get  a 
pappy  film  capable  of  retaining  its  moisture  long- 
er than  the  ethereal  and  skinny  mixtures.  My  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  of  work  has  been  so  far  sat- 
isfactory that  next  season  I  shall  carry  the  plan 
out  more  regularly,  although  I  cannot  say  wheth- 
er such  a  collodion  is  equally  suited  for  use  on 
all  occasions." 

Having  now  concluded  the  first  division  of  our 
Report,  viz.,  that  which  refers  to  the  collodion 
prepared  with  simple  iodides,  we  pass  on  to  the 
second,  in  which  is  given  the  experience  of  those 
Members  of  the  Committee  who  have  worked  with 
iodide  and  bromide  conjoined. 

Mr.  Fenton  has  used  collodion  sent  to  him  from 
the  Committee,  in  the  regular  course  of  his  pho- 
tographic practice  during  the  past  year,  aud  has 
been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  in  what  manner 


it  ought  to  be  iodized  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results.  His  lenses  have  been  almost  entirely  single 
ones,  and  of  every  variety  of  focus  ;  the  character 
of  work,  landscape  and  architecture,  with  occa- 
sionally interiors,  and  copies  of  drawing  and 
sculpture.  His  experience  is  as  follows  : — "  The 
collodion  prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium  only, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  rejected  ;  it  is  useful  on 
occasion,  being  sufficiently  sensitive,  and  pro- 
ducing for  some  purposes  a  good  quality  of  pic- 
ture. It  has,  however,  formidable  drawbacks, 
such  as  soon  becoming  red  and  insensitive,  and 
being  liable  to  show  white  spots,  often  when  used 
alone,  but  still  more  frequently  when  added  to 
any  other  collodion."  On  the  whole  he  gives 
preference  to  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide, 
which  not  only  produces  a  far  more  stable  collo- 
dion, but  represents  the  colors  of  landscape  scene- 
ry in  a  truer  gradation,  and  brings  out  the  sky 
and  the  foreground  of  the  picture  at  the  same 
time,  without  solarizing^ 

With  reference  to  the  salts  which  should  be  em- 
ployed, Mr.  Fenton  has  worked  with  a  collodion 
prepared  by  Mr.  Mayall,  containing  iodide  and 
bromide  of  magnesium,  and  also  with  one  made 
by  Mr.  Hardwich  with  the  same  compounds.  The 
two  collodions,  however,  did  not  agree  in  proper- 
ties, for  whereas  the  former  was  rather  glutinous, 
and  gave  a  fair  share  of  intensity,  the  latter  was 
limpid,  and  produced  a  weak  negative.  By  mix- 
ing them  together  a  good  working  collodion  was 
obtained,  with  which  some  of  the  views  of  Oxford 
now  in  the  Exhibition  were  taken.  He  is  not  in- 
clined, however,  to  recommend  the  use  of  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September 
Mr.  Fenton  worked  with  plain  collodion  similar 
to  that  sent  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, but  iodized  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  am- 
monium and  cadmium  dissolved  in  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  sensitive,  and 
takes  the  dark  parts  of  the  pictm-e  well,  but  should 
be  kept  for  some  days  after  iodizing,  or  there  will 
be  occasional  white  spots  aud  lines  on  the  imago. 
This  collodion  improves  by  keeping  even  for  many 
weeks,  and  is  so  for  good,  but  it  is  difiScult  to  use 
it  for  landscape  work  for  hot  weather,  because  the 
least  over-exposure  destroys  the  intensity,  and 
makes  the  picture  flat  and  thin.  A  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  was  used  to  develop,  with  mixed 
pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  inten. 
si  tier. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  an  advocate  for  the  employment 
of  iodide  and  bromide  conjointly  in  portrait  col- 
lodion, and  the  reasons  which  he  alleges  are 
these  :— "  Although  with  simple  iodide  a  picture 
of  superlative  excellence  may  be  taken  by  a  skil- 
ful operator,  yet  to  the  amateur,  who  desires  only 
a  good  average  result,  with  little  liability  to  fail- 
ures, bromide  is  an  assistance.  I  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  this  point." 

Mr.  J  Spencer  comrauuicates  an  account  of  some 
experiments  which  he  has  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding season  with  bromo-iodized  collodion  sent 
to  him  from  the  Committee.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  be  very  valuable  for  some  kinds  of  landscape 
works,and  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  light 
is  strong.  In  the  winter,  however,  he  works  by 
preference  with  a  simple  iodized  collodion,  con- 
taining only  iodide  of  cadmium.  As  regards  the 
proper  developer  to  cmiiloy  with  bromo-iodized 


collodion,  he  commenced  his  experiments  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  but  as  the  heat  became  greater 
he  found  pyi'ogallic  acid  to  be  sufficient. 

In  order  to  render  the  above  observations  com- 
plete, we  require  exact  experiments  on  the  com" 
paritive  sensitiveness  of  the  simply  iodized  and 
bromo-iodized  collodion.  These  have  not  at  pres- 
ent been  made,  and  so  far  the  Report  is  incom- 
plete. Without  doubt,  however,  the  latter  retains 
its  properties  very  much  longer  after  iodizing 
and  has  the  mei'it  of  producing  delicate  half-tones, 
whilst  a  sufficient  intensity  can  in  most  instances 
be  obtained  by  carrying  on  the  developing  action 
with  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Thurston  Thompson,  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, works  exclusively  with  the  bromo-iodide. 
All  the  pictures  he  has  exhibited  were  taken  with 
a  collodion  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  he  was 
unable  during  the  last  season  to  give  such  careful 
attention  to  the  collodion  sent  to  him  as  would 
justify  him  in  speaking  confidently  of  its  merits. 

The  names  of  other  gentlemen,  members  df  the 
Committee,  viz.,  Mr.  Llewelyn,  Mr.  Maskelyne 
Mr.  Mayall,  Count  de  Montizon,  Mr.  Spiller,  and 
Mr.  White,  will  not  appear  in  this  Report  from 
the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Malone,  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of  ex- 
amining the  formulaj  as  regards  their  chemical 
aspect,  has  expressed  his  full  satisfaction  with 
that  by  which  the  collodion  sent  to  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Hardwich  was  prepared.  He  has  assisted 
at  the  manufacture  of  the  pyroxyline  and  collo- 
dion, not  in  small  quantities  but  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  has  received  a  complete  list  of  details 
and  precautions  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
ensue  success. 

In  concluding  this  Report  the  Committee  have 
much  pleasure  in  expressing  their  opinion  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  collodion  submitted  to 
them  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  and  they  can  confidently 
recommed  the  Society  to  stamp  the  same  with  the 
full  mark  of  its  approbation. 
F.  Bedford.  J.  II.  jMorgan. 

P.  DeLAMOTTE.  II.  r.  ROBINSOX. 

Hugh  W.  Diamond.  Alfukd  Roslixg. 

Roger  Fentox.  AV.  Russel  Sedgfield. 

C.  J.  HuGUES.  J.  Spencer. 

T.  A.  Malone.  T.  R.  Willl4.ms. 


Red  Inks. — 1.  Pernambuco  wood,  4  parts;  alum 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each,  1  part,  with  30  of 
water ;  boil  down  to  IG  parts,  let  stand,  pour  off, 
filter  and  dissolve  in  the  liquid  gum  arable,  1\ 
parts,  white  sugar,  1  part.  . 

2.  Digest  powdered  cochineal,  8  parts,  and  sal 
tartar,  Iti  parts  iu  Hi  of  water,  for  24  hours. — 
Then  boil  up  with  powdered  (potash)  alum.  4 
parts,  and  add  24  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  3  parts 
of  tartaric  acid,  or  enough  to  produce  the  color. 
Let  cool,  filter,  and  boil  the  residue  on  the  filter- 
with  12  parts  of  water  ;  filter  again,  mix  the  li. 
quids  aud  dissolve  iu  them  24  parts  of  gum  arable 
and  lastly  4  part  of  oil  of  cloves.  No  iron  vessels 
must  be  used  in  this  process. 

3.  Digest  powdered  cochineal,  16  parts  oxalic 
acid,  2  parts  ;  dilute  acetic  acid,  SO  parts  ;  dis- 
tilled water,  40  parts  for  Sfj  hours.  Then  add  pow- 
dered alum,  1  part  ;  gum  arable,  1  to  10,  shake 
up,  let  stand  for  12  hours  and  strain. 

4.  Dissolve  1  part  of  carmine  in  S  to  10  part 
of  aqua  ammonia,  and  add  mucilage  of  gum 
arable  sufficient  to  reduced  it  properly. 
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From  Photographic  JVotes 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PANORAMIC  LENS. 
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{Invented  and  patented  by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal.) 

The  most  serious  trouble  which  the  photo- 
graphic tourist  has  hitherto  eacountcred  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  lens  will  only  in- 
clude a  small  angle  of  view.  On  directing  his 
camera  towards  fine  mountain  or  coast  scenery, 
he  finds  to  his  dismay  that  the  picture  upon  the 
ground  glass  does  not  in  general  take  in  enough 
subject  to  make  a  composition  ;  or  if  he  points 
his  camera  towards  an  architectural  subject  he 
frequently  finds  that  it  cannot  be  placed  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  the  object  to  include  the 
whole  satisfactorily  without  directing  it  upwards, 
or  "  cocking"  it,  as  it  is  termed.  The  photo- 
graphic pictures  which  have  hitherto  been  taken 
comprise  no  more  of  a  view  than  could  be  per- 
ceived by  the  eye  of  a  spectator,  looking  through 
the  open  end  of  the  camera  from  the  middle  of 
the  round  hole  in  the  front  of  it ;  and  these  pic- 
tures are  nothing  more  than  bits  of  a  view  in- 
cluded within  an  angle  of  about  40°  ; — an  angle 
which  is  considerably  less  than  an  artist  generally 
finds  it  necessary  to  include  in  copying  natural 
scenery.  But  that  is  not  all.  Small  as  is  the  an- 
gular extent  of  a  photographic  view,  the  ordinary 
view-lenses  are  not  competent  to  cover  even  that 
small  field  with  accuracy,  and  the  straight  lines  of 
architectural  subjects  which  occur  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  picture  are  horribly  bent  and  distorted. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  attempted  to  conquer 
the  above  serious  difficulty  in  photography  by 
mounting  an  ordinary  lens  in  a  tube  which  re- 
volves— the  picture  being  curved  so  as  to  form  a 
part  of  a  cylinder, — and  the  end  of  the  revolving 
tube  next  to  the  picture  being  furnished  with  a 
narrow  verticil  slit.  Tolerably  succussful  pan- 
oramic Daguerreotypes  were  taken  in  this  way 
by  M.  Martens,  and  M  Lerebours  ;  but  the  plan 
has  not  come  into  general  use,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  practical  difficulties  which  it  in- 
volves. An  improvement  on  this  plan  was  ef- 
fected a  few  months  ago  by  an  apparuts  invented 
by  M.  Porro,  a  distinguished  French  optician,  by 
means  of  which  a  panoramic  picture  can  be  taken 
without  the  necessity  of  using  a  revolving  tube — 
the  lens  remaining  fixed  during  the  operation. 
This  lens  however  has  the  serious  defect  of  per- 
mitting oblique  incidences  upon  its  interior  sur- 
faces, and  therefore  the  sides  of  the  picture  are 
not  so  well  defined  as  the  centre — neither  is  there 
equality  of  illumination.  It  is^no  doubt  owing  to 
these  defects  that  so  little  has  been  heard  of  M. 
Porro's  lens,  and  so  little  said  about  it  in  the 
Journals , — and  altho'  it  was  used  by  the  Sardini- 
an Engineers  during  the  late  war,  the  French  do 
not  seem  to  have  thought  the  matter  worthy  of 
their  attention — a  fact  which  renders  it  pretty 
evident  that  the  lens  does  not  answer. 

The  Panoramic  Lens  which  I  have  invented) 
and  will  now  describe,  fully  answers  the  import, 
ant  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  is  radi- 
cally diffierent  in  principle  from  M.  Porro's,  and 
free  from  the  same  defects.  It  is  an  optical  con- 
trivance totally  different  from  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  seen,  or  described  in  any  Optical  Treat- 
ise ;  and  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  state  that  this 
invention  is  in  every  particular  and  detail  entirely 


my  own,  and  that  I  have  not  received  the  re- 
motest hint  from  any  human  being  respecting  it. 
I  feel  it  right  to  state  this  emphatically,  because 
there  are  ill-natured  people  in  the  world  who  are 
always  ready  to  decry  any  new  invention — to 
assert  roundly  that  it  was  known  before — to  vilify 
any  inventor,  and  endeavour  to  oppose  and  thwart 
him  in  every  possible  way,  for  their  own  selfish 
amusement. 

By  means  of  my  Panoramic  Lens  the  photo- 
graphic tourist  is  no  longer  hampered  with  the 
difficulties  which  I  have  described.  He  can  now 
provide  himself  with  a  lens  which  will  include 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  horizon,  and  an 
angle  of  from  30°  to  40''  vertically.  And  he 
can,  if  he  chose,  by  turning  his  camera  upon  its 
side,  include  a  very  lofty  object  from  a  station 
very  close  to  it.  In  the  widest  pictures  there  is 
no  distortion,  and  all  vertically  straight  lines  in 
the  view  are  straight  and  vertical  in  the  picture  ; 
while  the  distortion  produced  in  taking  upright 
pictures  of  very  lofty  objects  from  a  near  station 
may  be  corrected  by  a  simple  artifice,  which  will 
be  described  bye-and-bye.  Moreover,  if  the  pho- 
tographer is  content  with  extending  his  angle 
from  40°  to  60°,  instead  of  taking  panoramic  pic- 
tures of  120°,  he  can  do  so  ;  and  the  slight  cur- 
vature of  his  plates  will  involve  no  difficulties  in 
the  manipulation  which  he  will  not  overcome  al- 
most at  the  first  attempt. 

I  will  now  describe  the  lens,  and  explain  its 
mode  of  action  ;  and  in  doing  so  will  follow  the 
steps  which  led  me  to  the  invention,  and  the  pre- 
sent construction  of  it. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  on  my  return 
from  a  visit  to  M.  Blanquart-Everard,  at  Lille,  I 
passed  through  Paris.  Of  course  I  was  obliged 
to  take  home  a  present  for  Mrs.  Sutton.  Fancy 
going  home  from  Paris  without  a  present  for  one's 
wife  !  But  what  should  I  buy  ?  That  was  the 
rub.  I  had  already  spent  some  francs  in  Valen- 
ciennes lace  at  Lile,  and  I  thought  to  vary  the 
thing  a  little,  and  not  buy  any  articles  of  dress 
at  Paris,  because  I  hate  French  fashions.  Do  not 
the  crinoline,  and  the  little  bonnets,  and  the 
swollow-tail  coats,  and  all  the  other  absurdities 
in  dress  come  from  Paris  ?  Mr.  Eustade  is  quite ' 
right.  French  taste  in  dress  is  an  abomination. 
Surely  a  Frenchman  does  not  look  an  artistic 
being  with  his  imperial,  and  his  whiskers  shaved 
off,  and  his  long  moustachios  twisted  to  fine  points 
looking  like  a  sprit-sailyard  under  his  nose.  De- 
pend upon  it  no  man  is  to  be  trusted  who  twiddles 
his  moustachios  to  a  fine  point,  But  what  to 
buy  as  a  present  for  my  wife — who  emphatically 
told  me  at  parting,  "  Mind  you  bring  me  some- 
thing from  Paris."  Nothing  did  I  see  in  the  Rue 
St.-Honore,  or  the  Palais  Royal,  that  I  thought 
a  suitable  present ;  so  at  last,  in  a  state  of  de- 
spair, I  bought,  in  a  back  street,  what  do  my  fair 
readers  think  ? — a  glass  sphere  filled  with  water, 
and  having  in  the  middle  a  ship  tied  to  the  bot- 
tom with  a  string,  and  which,  when  you  turn  it 
upside  down,  is  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  snow 
Truly  an  absurd  present  for  a  man  to  buy  for  his 
wife, — and  a  shout  of  derision  it  was  received 
with, — and  but  for  the  lace  I  should  have  had  my 
ears  pulled  no  doubt.  Well,  this  globe  of  water 
was  put  upon  the  mantel-shelf  in  the  room  where 
I  write,  exactly  opposite  to  the  window,  and  the 
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image  of  the  window  is  of  course  thrown  upon 
the  wall  behind  it ; — and  in  the  evening  when 
there  are  two  candles  upon  the  table. (I  hate  a 
Moderator),  the  two  images  of  the  candles  are 
thrown  in  the  same  way  upon  the  wall.  My  glass 
globe  is  in  fact  a  Panoramic  Lens  in  embryo,  and 
after  observing  daily  for  about  three  years  the 
images  which  it  forms  upon  the  wall,  the  happy 
idea  struck  me  that  a  lens  of  that  kind  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  Photography,  So  one  day 
I  took  it  into  another  room  where  there  are  (wo 
windows,  and  by  bending  a  piece  of  paper  round 
the  lens  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  standing 
in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  there  were  the  two 
images  of  the  windows,  sure  enough,  thrown  upon 
the  paper  at  a  distance  of  120°  or  more  apart,  and 
equally  perfect. 

This  was  the  first  crude  idea  of  my  Panoramic 
lens  ; — and  then  came  the  difficulties  of  achroma- 
tizing the  globe  of  water,  and  inventing  an  equal- 
izing stop.  These  for  a  long  time  seemed  insur- 
mountable, because  the  only  way  which  I  could 
at  first  imagine  for  achromatizing  a  sphere  of 
water  was  to  introduce  a  large  double  concave 
lens  of  glass  into  the  centre  of  it.  But  this  would 
of  course  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  lens,  and 
introduce  oblique  incidences  of  the  marginal 
pencils  upon  the  hollow  surfaces  of  the  glass. 
Thus  I  was  beaten  for  some  time,  until  the  follow- 
ing happy  accident  suggested  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  I  was  one  day  holding  up  against  the 
light  a  round  glass  tumbler,  half  full  of  water, 
and  I  observed  that  the  objects  seen  through  the 
water  were  magnified,  while  those  seen  through 
the  empty  glass  at  the  top  of  the  tumbler  were 
diminished.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  shell 
of  glass,  having  concentric  inner  and  outer  sur- 
faces, acts  as  a  concave  lens ; — so  in  order  to 
achromatize  my  sphere  of  water  I  perceived  that 
I  had  only  to  make  the  outer  shell  of  glass  thick 
enough,  and  fill  the  internal  spherical  cavity  with 
water,  and  the  thing  would  be  done, — and  there 
would  be  no  oblique  incidences  of  the  marginal 
pencils,  because  the  lens  would  still  be  symmetri- 
cal. This  idea  was  ecstatic,  and  I  set  to  work  to 
carry  it  out. 

Calling  X  the  unknown  radius  of  the  inner 
sphere,  F  the  focal  length  of  the  achromatic 
sphere, — and  unity  the  radius  of  the  outer  sphere; 
and  introducing  as  constants  the  known  refract- 
ive indices  of  glass  and  water  for  bed  rays,  I  ob- 
tained an  equation  in  which  F  is  given  in  terms 
of  X  and  these  latter  constants.  But  since  the 
lens  is  achromatic,  these  two  values  of  F  must  be 
equal ;  therefore  by  equating  them  an  equation 
is  obtained  involving  x  as  the  unknown  quantity. 
This  equation  is  a  cubic,  having  one  possible  and 
two  impossible  roots  ;  and  the  possible  root  gives 
X  =  i  very  nearly.  That  is  to  say,  the  inner 
sphere  of  water  must  be  one-half  the  diameter  of 
the  outer  shell  of  glass.  And  in  making  this  ar- 
rangement the  focus  of  the  achromatic  sphere, 
measured  from  the  back  glass,  becomes  nearly 
three  times  as  long  as  it  was  before  ;  which  is  a 
very  fortunate  circumstance,  because  it  reduces 
the  size  and  cost  of  the  Panoramic  Lens  to  rea- 
sonable bounds. 

The  following  are  the  calculations  of  a  sphere 
of  crown  glass,  4  ins.  diameter  : — • 

REFRACTm;  INDEX  OF  CROWN   GLASS. 

For  red  rays =  1.54 
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For  violet  rays..=  1.5G 

REFRACTIVE  INDEX  OF  WATF.R. 

For  red  rays ^  1.33 

For  violet  rays.  .=  1.34 

Outer  radiu-s  6f  sphere =  2-ias. 

luuer  do.  =  1-in. 

V        V        Y        V 

'll  '2'  '3'  '4) 

are  the  geometrical  focal  lengths  of  a  small  axial 
pencil,  parallel  at  incidence  upon  the  front  sur- 
face, measured  from  the  1st.  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  sur- 
faces respectively,  and  called  +  when  measured 
towards  the  origin  of  light  —  -when  measured  in 
the  opposite  direction. 


V,  =-5 


FOR  RED  RATS. 
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Y. 
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S  7 
FOR  VIOLET  RAYH. 
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V, 


—  U-ll 

2  1  3 
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Therefore  the  lens  is  under  corrected  by  about 
^-th  of  an  inch,  if  made  of  crown  glass.  And  its 
focal  length,  measured  from  the  centre,  is  about 
6|-ins. 

As  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  calcu- 
lation I  can  state  that  the  first  Panoramic  Lens 
which  Mr.  Cox  made  for  me,  of  crown  glass,  and 
calculated  to  give  a  focus  of  4-7345,  gave  as  ac- 
curately as  he  could  test  it  a  focus  of  44ins.  and 
was  undercorrected  by  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

If  flint  glass  of  higher  dispersive  power  is 
used  the  lens  is  oycrcorrected  by  about  one- 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  focal  length 
is  in  that  case  5-5493-ius,  So  that  by  using  sui- 
table glass,  and  a  suitable  radius,  the  sphere  can 
be  achromatized  to  perfect   accuracy. 

Ou  trying  the  4  in.  acromatic  sphere  of  glass 
and  water,  with  a  central  aperture  of  1-in.,  which 
admits  a  parallel  pencil  of  U-ius.  diameter  upon 
the  front  lens,  Mr.  Cox  found  the  focus  perfectly 
sharp.  With  this  aperture,  and  a  focus  of  4|-ins. 
measured  from  the  back  lens,  the  case  is  parallel 
to  that  of  a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  with  full 
aperture ;  so  that  the  correction  for  color  also 
reduces  spherical  aberration,  and  the  Panoramic 
Lens  becomes  far  superior  in  defining  power  to 
any  view  lens  now  in  existence. 

I  would  observe  that  any  convex  lens  of  glass 
has  its  focus  lengthened  by  achromatizing  it. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  plano-convex  lens  of  crown, 
and  achromatize  it  by  cutting  out  of  the  front  a 
plano-concave  lens,  and  supplying  the  hollow 
thus  made  by  a  plano-concave  lens  of  flint ;  the 
compound  lens  will  then  have  its  focus  length- 
ened. Or  take  a  plano-convex  lens  of  flint,  and 
achromatize  it  by  cuttingoutof  the  back  a  double 
convex  lens,  and  supplying  the  gap  by  an  equal 
double  convex  of  crown,  the  foou.s  will  then  be 
lengthened.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  a 
sphere  of  water  should  have  its  focus  more  than 
trebled  in  length  by  being  achromatized  with  a 
pair  of  glass  concave  lenses  which  displace  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  water. 

The  focal  length  of  a  sphere  of  glass,  measured 

from  the  back  surface,  is  about  equal  to  one-third 

of  its  radius  ;  which  is  extremely  short.     An  ach- 

t    romatic  sphere  of  glass  alone  is  not  suitable  for  a 


Panoramic  Lens    on   account  of  its  extremely 
short  focus. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  sphere  of  water 
radius  1,  is  achromatized  by  introducing  into  the 
centre  of  it  a  double  concave  lens  of  crown  glass' 
radii  1  ;  the  focus  being  lengthened  to  2-86391i 

The  following  figure  exhibits  the  construction 
of  the  Panoramic  Lens,  with  the  simplest  form  of 
equalizing  stop  : — 

Pencils  of  light  from  objects  after  direct  refrac 
tiou  through  the  sphere,  come  to  foci  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  it.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
pencil  i?6  there  is  only  half  the  light  that  there  is 
in  the  pencil  Cc.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an 
equalizing  stop. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  advantage  of  having  water  in  the 
interior  of  a  compound  lens. 

.A  water  lens  has  no  striae, — no  air  bubbles, — 
no  irregularities  of  density, — ,no  scratches  or  dew 
upon  its  surface.  It  requires  no  Canada  balsam 
to  cement  it  to  the  glass  lens  with  which  it  is  in 
contact  in  order  to  prevent  internal  reflexions. 
It  is  always  clear,  brilliant,  colorless.  That  fault- 
less instrument,  the  human  eye,  is  a  fluid  lens  ;— 
but  not  only  is  its  interior  filled  with  fluid,  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  kept  perpetually 
tnoist  and  cleay  by  the  winking  of  che  eyelid-  In 
the  common  lenses  a  great  deal  of  direct  light  is 
lost  and  fog  produced  upon  the  shadows  of  the 
picture  by  the  internal  reflexions  at  the  dry  and 
dirty  surfaces  of  the  glass.  But  the  evil  is  ob- 
viated by  using  a  compound  lens  having  its  in- 
terior filled  with  water.  No  lens  gives  such  in- 
tense and  brilliant  images  as  a  water-lens,  or  is 
so  quick  in  its  action.  The  light  lost  by  absorp- 
tion in  a  water-lens  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  that  lost  by  internal  reflexion  in  a  compound 
glass  lens. 

But  not  only  is  it  a  fortunate  thing  optically 
that  the  Panoramic  Lens  can  be  made  a  water- 
lens, — it  so  happens  that  the  interior  cavity  being 
filled  with  water,  we  are  enabled  to  introduce  an 
equalizing  stop  in  its  centre,  of  any  suitable 
form. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  Panoramic 
Lens  ;  an  instrument  which  opens  a  new  and  im- 
portant field  to  photographers,  and  will,  no  doubt 
amply  repay  any  artist  of  energy  and  ability  who 
takes  it  up  at  once.  Whether  negatives  be  taken 
upon  paper,  or  mica,  or  glass,  there  are  no  practi- 
cal difficulties  which  a  skilful  photographer  will 
not  master  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Let  no  one  be 
appaled  at  the  idea  of  working  upon  curved 
glasses.  Fov  paper  negatives  it  is  a  positive  arf- 
vaniage  to  be  able  to  lay  the  paper  -against  a  curv- 
ed glass,— for  this  takes  out  all  the  puckers  and 
ridges.  And  for  glass  negatives,  I  can  only  say 
from  positive  experience  that  after  an  hour's 
practice  I  found  it  just  as  easy  to  coat  with  col- 
lodion a  glass  15x5,  having  a  depth  of  curva- 
ture of  3-ins.  or  4-ins.  in  the  centre,  as  to  coat  a 
flat  plate  of  the  same  dimensions;  for  in  fact 
there  is  no  diOiculty  in  either  case,  particularly 
when  using  alcoholic  collodion  ;— neither  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  developing  the  picture. 
A  single  trial  will  convince  any  one  of  this.  But 
the  particulars  of  this  manipulation  will  be  given 
in  No.  91, [see  page  lOO]  and  also  a  description  of 
various  new  forms  of  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
Panoramic  Puotogiaphy. 
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PANORAMIC  PIIOTOGRAPHY. 

With  respect  to  the  stop  described  in  the  last 
Number,  it  is  an  improvement  if  the  back  parti" 
tion  is  made  thicker  at  the  base  than  at  its 
front  edge.  For  this  suggestion  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer  Eoyal, 

Both  these  stops  have  been  thouroughly  tested, 
and  they  answer  the  purpose  exactly  as  one  could 
expect.  The  lens  does  not  answer  well  with  a 
plain  central  aperture,  and  when  that  is  used  the 
centre  of  the  picture  has  to  be  shaded  while  the 
sides  are  receiving  longer  exposure. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Equalizing  Stops  I 
will  allude  to  two  other  kinds.  One  of  them 
consists  of  a  system  of  hollow  tubes  placed  either 
in  front  or  behind  the  Jens,  the  sides  of  the  tubes 
radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  lens.  These 
tubes  may  be  circular,  square  or  hexagonal,  like 
a  honeycomb  and  in  close  contact.  When  this 
remarkable  kind  of  equalizing  apparatus  is  used 
there  must  of  course  be  no  central  diaphram. 
The  best  place  for  this  apparatus  is  within  the 
camera.  It  would  act  with  remarkably  good 
eftect  in  cutting  off  diffused  light.  The  other 
kind  of  equalizing  stop  is  a  hemisphere  perforat- 
ed with  holes,  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot, 
and  made  of  a  certain  calculated  thickness  ;  it  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  water,  and  with  its  centre  at 
the  centre  of  the  lens.  I  mention  ihese  things  as 
curiosities,  and  partly  in  order  to  anticipate  any 
other  inventor  of  them.  They  are  in  fact,  includ- 
ed in  my  patent. 

I  wish  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the  calcula- 
tions given  in  the  last  number,  that  the  refrac- 
tive indices  for  glass  and  water  for  red  and  violet 
rays  are  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
only.  Of  course  where  great  accuracy  is  requir- 
ed these  decimal  fractions  require  to  be  ascertain- 
ed in  every  particular  case  by  experiment. 

Now  we  come  to  the  mounting  of  the  lens_ 
Mr.  Cox  has  managed  this  matter  extremely  well. 
The  mounting  is  perfectly  watertight,  but  the 
water  can  nevertheless  be  changed,  and  the  lens 
taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned  and  screwed  up  again 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  at  any  time.  The  lens 
slides  in  a  jacket  which  is  screwed  to  a  flange 
fastened  to  the  rising  front  of  the  camera.  When 
not  in  use  a  cap  is  put  upon  the  front  and  another 
upon  the  back  of ,  the  lens,  and  it  is  strapped  up 
in  a  leather-sling  case,  which  goes  over  the 
shoulder.  The  No.  4  lens  holds  about  3  ozs.  oi 
water. 

I  will  now  describe  the  Camera  for  the  No.  4 
lens,  for  taking  pictures  15x6  ins.,  including 
120°. 

I  can  scarcely  express  my  admiration  at  the 
cleverness  which  Mr.  Cox  had  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  an  instrument  now  before  me. 
As  a  piece  of  fine  cabinet  work  it  is  really  mar- 
vellous, and  as  strong  and  beautiful  to  look  at. 
The  reader  will  scarcely  believe  me  perhaps  when 
I  tell  him  that  the  dark  slide  is  just  like  any  other 
dark  slide,  except  that  it  is  curved  instead  of  being 
flat.  Fancy  a  flat  slide  for  holding  a  glass  plate 
15-)-6  ins.,  and  then  imagine  that  slide,  with  the 
o-las*  in  it,  bent  in  some  way,  glass  and  all,  until 
the  ends  arc  about  a  foot  apart,  and  you  have  an 
idea  of  a  curved  slide  foi    holding  a  panoramic 
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picture  upon  glass.  The  ground  glass  is  curved 
also,  and  fits  into  the  same  place  in  the  camera. 

Iq  a  word  then,  the  Panoramic  Camera  is  like 
any  other  camera,  only  the  dark  slide  and  ground 
glass  are  curved  instead  of  being  flat.  The  lens 
has  a  cap  like  any  other  lens,  and  the  slide  has  a 
front  and  back  shutter  (curved  of  course),  like 
any  other  slide  ;  and  the  camera  has  a  rising 
front  like  any  other  camera.  We  have  not  there- 
fore departed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
good  old  plan  of  camera ;  neither  is  the  Panoramic 
Camera,  on  the  whole,  heavier  than  one  of  the 
old  Cameras  for  taking  a  picture  of  the  same 
size ;  nor  is  it  dearer  ;  nor  does  it  get  out  of 
order  any  sooner  ;  nor  has  it  any  disadvantage, 
but  on  the  contrary  one  positive  advantage,  viz., 
that  you  can  wipe  both  sides  of  the  lens  without 
unscrewing  it. 

The  nitrate  bath  for  plates  15+6ins.,  is  made 
of  gutta  percha,  and  holds  a  quart  of  solution. 
It  stands  of  itself,  upright  upon  the  table  ; — and 
if  you  choose  to  put  a  wide  bottom  to  it,  it  could 
not  possibly  be  upset.  These  are  positive  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  the  curved  bath. 

The  dipper  is  made  of  gutta  percha.  It  is  a 
very  simple  affair,  and  holds  the  plate  at  the 
back  by  means  of  two  hooks  which  go  under  the 
bottom. 

Now  I  come  to  the  manipulation.  Let  us  coat 
a  plate  and  take  a  picture,  But  first  the  camera 
has  to  be  arranged.  It  stands  upon  an  ordinary 
tripod,  and  can  be  turned  about  in  any  direction. 
It  must  positively  be  levelled  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  means  of  a  spirit  level.  No  focussing 
is  required.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  upon 
the  ground  glass  and  see  whether  the  proper  ob- 
jects are  included,  and  whether  the  picture  looks 
pretty. 

All  objects  upon  the  horizontal  line  are  in 
focus  which  are  situated  between  50  feet  from  the 
(No  4)  lens  and  infinity.  "With  the  smaller  lenses 
you  have  much  more  depth  of  focu-s  than  this. 
Focussing  in  the  Panoramic  Camera  is  not  only 
wrong  in  principle,  but  unnecessary.  Even  in 
my  common  view-camera  I  never  dream  of  focus- 
sing. There  is  a  mark  upon  the  tube,  and  the 
lens  remains  always  at  its  mark.  I  never  change 
it  except  for  copying  prints  or  something  much 
nearer  than  any  of  the  objects  of  a  view. 

The  plate  has  now  to  be  cleaned.  It  is  washed 
and  rubbed  and  wiped  dry  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  then  laid  upon  the  polishiug  frame — which  is 
a  hollow  curved  frame  lined  with  flannel,  into 
which  the  glass  fits  exactly.  When  the  glass  is 
put  into  this  frame  you  can  polish  it  with  a 
leather,  and  rub  as  hard  and  as  quickly  as  you 
like. 

Now  we  are  going  [to  coat  the  plate  with  col- 
lodion ;  alcoholic  collodion,  of  course.  I  never 
use  and  cannot  answer  for  etherial  collodion,  and 
believe  it  to  be  all  wrong  and  quite  a  mistake. 
Dont  be  nervous  over  this  operation.  We  are 
going  to  take  our  time  over  it,  and  do  things  cool- 
ly and  not  spill  a  drop .  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  easy  to  coat  a  curved  as  a 
fiat  plate,  when  you  do  it  in  the  right  way,  which 
is  thus : — 

Take  the  plate  by  the  middle  in  your  left  hand, 
and  hold  it  between  the  thumb  and  che  little  finger 
with  its  convex  side  towards  you,  and  one  of  the 


narrow  ends  downwards,— the  plate  resting  also 
upon  the  three  fingers.  Begin  by  pouring  a  lit- 
tle collodion  close  to  the  lower  edge,  and  tilt  the 
plate  veri/  gently  so  as  to  make  the  collodion  run 
to  the  bottom  corners,— then  bring  the  lower 
edge  up  a  little,  and  let  the  collodion  move  on 
very  slowly  towards  the  middle  of  the  glass  in  an 
advancing  pool  which  goes  across  the  plate.  As  this 
pool  moves  on  leaving  the  glass  coated  behind  it, 
you  must  tilt  the  plate  a  little  first  on  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other  so  as  to  send  the  collodion  to 
the  edges,  but  as  gently  as  possible  ;  and  every 
now  and  then  you  must  pour  a  little  more  collo- 
dion into  the  pool  so  as  to  keep  it  exactly  full 
enough,  but  not  too  full.  Take  your  time  and 
don't  be  nervous  ;  there  is  no  hurry  with  alcohol- 
ic collodion;  you  may  be  ten  minutes  coating 
the  plate  if  you  choose,  because  when  the  ether 
has  evaporated  the  collodion  does  not  become 
dry  and  skinny  as  ethereal  collodion  does,  but 
will  remain  in  the  gelatinous  state  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  Now  we  have  got  the  pool  of  col- 
lodion close  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  you  are 
holding  the  plate  nearly  horizontally.  But  the 
collodion  musn't  touch  the  fingers.  To  prevent 
this,  remove  them,  and  let  the  plate  rest  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand  until  the  collodion  has  flowed 
past  the  middle,  and  then  take  hold  of  it  again 
with  your  fingers.  Then  gradually  elevate  the 
iurther  end  of  the  plate  and  bring  the  collodion 
gently  along  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  edge, 
from  which  you  pour  it  off  into  the  bottle,  rocking 
the  glass  a  little  in  the  usual  way  to  ensure  good 
luck  rather  than  for  any  other  good  it  is  likely 
to  do.  Then  put  it  upon  the  dipper  and  proceed 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  glasses  are  bent  upon  a  mould  and  with 
such  perfect  accuracy  that  the  edges  stop  the  col- 
lodion from  running  off,  just  as  the  edges  of  a 
flat  plate  do,  unless  the  pool  is  too  full.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  adding  a  little  at  a  time  fj-om 
the  bath  as  the  pool  moves  on.  If  the  reader 
will  study  these  directions  and  endeavor  to  see 
the  thing  in  his  mind's  eye  he  will  no  doubt  suc- 
ceed perfectly  with  the  first  plate.  The  descrip- 
tion is  a  long  affair,  but  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
as  easy  as  possible.  It  takes  about  two  drams 
of  collodion  to  cover  a  plate  15-(-6. 

Before  you  expose  the  plate  see  whether  the 
back  of  the  lens  wants  wiping. 

To  develop  the  picture  put  about  2^ozs.  of  de- 
veloper into  a  measure  ;  hold  the  plate  exactly 
as  you  do  in  coating  it,  and  pour  the  developer 
upon  the  lower  end,  and  then  quickly  along  the 
plate  as  you  bring  the  lower  end  upwards.  A 
little  will  be  spilt  of  course.  In  order  to  save 
your  sleeve  tie  a  sheet  of  thin  gutta  percha  over 
it,  or  wear  a  long  India  rubber  gauntelet  upon 
the  left  arm,  after  the  developer  has  been  poured 
on,  it  must  be  made  to  flow  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  the  plate  ;  in  doing  this  not  a  drop 
need  be  spilled.  Washing  and  fixing  are  done  in 
the  same  way  ;  and  the  varnish  is  applied  in  the 
same  way  as  the  collodion. 

Printing  from  curved  glasses  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  but  I  must  defer  that  part 
of  the  story  to  the  next  number. 

In  concluding  this  article  I  am  anxious  to  con- 
vince my  readers  that  the  Panoramic  Lens  is  a 
success,  and  the  manipulation  not  only  possible 


but  easy.  With  respect  to  the  lens  I  have  no 
doubt  I  may  be  premittcd  to  quote  some  remarks 
made  about  it  in  a  letter  to  me  from  the  highest 
optical  authority  in  the  Kingdom,  viz.,  the  As 
tronomer  Royal.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
Dec.  31,  1859  :  "  The  Panoramic  Lens  is  very 
simple,  very  ingenious,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
quite  new.  I  should  think  it  likely  to  prove  im- 
portant in  Photography,"  If  then  my  readers 
want  an  opinion  on  the  lens,  here  is  the  highrst 
testimony  which  can  be  had  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  theory.  With  respect  to  its  working  I  yes- 
terday took  two  collodion  negatives,  one  of  which 
is  extremely  good  and  the  other  the  finest  nega- 
tive I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  From  the  first  I 
am  going  to  print  some  specimens  for  sale,  as  per- 
advertisement.  The  second  negative  I  have  sent 
to  Dr.  Diamond,  and  when  he  has  seen  it  he  will 
send  it  to  Mr.  Cox,  where  anyone  who  likes  to 
call  may  also  see  it.  In  this  negative  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  definition  is  very  fine,  it  is 
finer  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  Photogra- 
phy. That  is  pretty  strong  language.  I  have 
seen  many  hundred  of  fine  negatives,  and  have 
worked  with  lenses  by  the  best  makers,  but  until 
I  took  the  negative  in  question  I  must  confess 
I  did  not  know  what  a  good  lens  was,  or  what 
good  definition  meant.  To  hope  to  reproduce  in 
a  paper  print  the  exquisite  details  and  beautiful 
modulation  exhibited  in  this  negative  is  out  of 
the  question.  No  printing  could  do  it.  The 
negative  itself  must  be  seen  to  be  understood 
and  I  have  sent  it  to  London  for  that  purpose 
The  subject  was  within  a  run  of  my  dark 
room  and  is  a  most  difficult  one,  involving 
extreme  distances  in  strong  light,  and  near  ob- 
jects in  deep  shadow,  but  all  have  come  out  beau- 
tifully. The  exposure  was  pushed  to  the  full  ex- 
tent for  the  deepest  foreground  shadows,  and  yet 
there  is  no  solorization  even  in  the  sky — no  bury- 
ing of  the  details  of  the  distant  coast,  no  halations 
or  want  of  density,  or  fog,  or  defects  of  any  kind  ; 
but  beautiful  modulation  from  the  dense  blacks 
to  the  clear  lights,  with  supreme  delicacy  of  de- 
finition, nowhere  faulty,  but  so  equally  distribut- 
ed over  an  immense  angle  of  field  that  you  can- 
not say  that  one  part  of  the  picture  is  better 
brought  out  or  sharper  than  another.  In  a  word 
both  the  lens  and  the  collodion  (Alcoholic)  have 
done  their  work  in  a  manner  which  will  delight 
every  photographer  who  sees  this  specimen.  The 
size  of  it  is  about  13-f-6  ins.  ;  the  focus  of  the  lens 
being  6J  ins.  measured  from  the  centre. 

Better  evidence  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Panoramic  Lens  it  is  impossible  to  produce  ;  and 
I  am  surely  not  too  enthusiastic  in  saying  that 
within  the  last  two  weeks  an  immense  stride  has 
been  made  in  the  optics  of  photography.  If  I 
speak  strongly  on  this  subject,  it  is  because  I  feel 
strongly,  and  am  anxious  to  convince  others.  As 
au  individual  I  cannot  produce  stronger  proofs 
than  I  have  now  done.  I  have  brought  proved 
facts  and  they  must  speak  for  themselves.  The 
truth  will  of  course  prevail,  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  prevail  first  in  my  own  country.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  French  and  American  pho- 
togiaphers  taking  a  vast  interest  in  this  novelty 
and  working  it  out  professionally,  while  my  own 
countrymen  are  waiting  for  further  evidence,  and 
havn't  the  pluck  to  tackle  a  new  thing.  Should 
that  happen  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  I 
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did  not  throw  up  the  jYotcs,  and  work  the  thing 
out  niysell'  tor  a  year  or  two  before  publishing  the 
coQStructioa  of  the  Panoramic  Lens. 

The  method  of  taking  a  panoramic  collodion 
negative  upon  a  curved  glass  having  been  des- 
cribed in  a  former  article, (p. 98)we  now  come,tothe 
Printing  processes.  These  are  of  two  kinds  viz: 
printing  upon  paper  by  direct  contact  with  the 
negative,  and  printing  upon  glass  or  mica  by 
means  of  a  lens.  Both  processes  are  as  simple  as 
can  be  imagined,  and  involve  no  dilliculty  what- 
ever. 

1st.  To  print  upon  p  aper  from  a  curved  glass 
negative. 

The  pressure  frame  is  simply  a  curved  frame  of 
wood,  the  curved  side  being  covered  externally 
with  several  layers  of  liannel.  The  radius  of  the 
curved  side  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  curved 
glass  negative,  and  the  two  flat  sides  of  the  frame 
are  semi-circular,  the  curved  side  overlapping 
their  edges.  This  is  no  doubt  clear  to  the  reader 
without  any  further  attempt  to  explain  it,  by 
long-winded  geometrical  phrases.  Four  layers 
of  thick  flannel  are  then  fastened  upon  the  con- 
vex curved  side  of  the  frame,  and  then  a  fifth 
piece  of  flannel  exactly  the  same  width  as  the 
negative  is  laid  upon  them.  The  object  of  all  this 
flannel  is  to  form  an  elastic  bed  under  the  sensi- 
tive paper ;  and  the  upper  flannel  is  made  nar- 
rower than  the  under  ones  in  order  to  prevent 
the  outside  borders  of  the  sensitive  paper  from 
being  pushed  upwards  when  the  negative  is  press- 
ed upon  it,  and  so  forming  a  puckered  frill  which 
prevents  continuous  contact  between  the  margin 
of  the  negative  and  the  paper.  The  sensitive 
paper  is  laid  with  its  back  upon  the  upper  flannel, 
and  being  wider  than  the  flannel  its  borders  pro- 
ject and  touch  nothing ;  the  negative  is  then  laid 
upon  the  face  of  the  sensitive  paper  ;  and  lastly 
perfect  contact  is  produced  by  means  of  the  pres- 
sure e.\erted  by  two  strong  elastic  india-rubber 
bands  which  pass  round  the  long  curved  sides  of 
the  negative,  close  to  its  edges,  and  under  the 
bottom  of  the  pressure  frame. 

In  exposing  to  light  it  is  evident  that  sunshine 
can  only  act  directly  and  eUlctively  upon  about 
one-third  part  of  the  negative  at  a  time,  and 
therefore  the  frame  has  to  be  turned  twice  at  least 
during  the  exposure.  This  is  an  inconvenience, 
and  in  sun-printing  it  increases  the  time  of  expo- 
sure, but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  found  to  have 
an  advantage  in  enabling  you  easily  to  give  to 
one  part  of  the  negative  more  exposure  than  to 
another  part.  In  development  printing,  where 
the  exposure  only  occupies  a  few  seconds, 
the  inconvenience  is  scarcely  felt,  while  the  ad- 
vantage above  stated  will  be  found  in  many  cases 
a  valuable  one.  The  outside  border  of  the  paper 
is  visible  during  the  exposure  ;  besides  which  the 
pressure  frame  may  have  a  trap  door  at  one  end 
of  its  curved  side  underneath  the  liannel,  through 
which  you  can  examine  the  progress  of  the  print- 
ing as  often  as  you  choose.  Having  printed  lately 
a  great  number  of  impressions  with  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind  lean  conlidently  aflirm  that  it  is  free 
from  practical  difliculties  and  objections,  and  that 
the  contact  is  as  perfect  as  in  any  flat  pressure- 
frame  with  screws.  1 1  is  not  unlikely  that  an 
india-rubber  bag  of  suitable  shape,  inflated  with 
air,  might  make  a  good  pressure-frame,  but  so  far 


as  I  can  perceive,  the  plan  which  I  have  described 
is  likely  to  prove  the  best  and  most  convenient. 
A  pillow  does  not  make  a  bad  pressure-frame. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  great  force  of 
pressure  is  required.  Close  and  uniform  contact 
between  the  paper  and  the  glass  is  accomplished 
by  the  moderate  force  exerted  by  any  tlighlly  com- 
pressed elastic  cushion  or  pad  of  flannel  upon  the 
back  of  the  paper. 

In  printing,  whether  from  curved  or  flat  glass- 
es, the  chief  point  to  attend  to  is  to  prevent  the 
borders  of  the  sensitive  paper  which  project  be- 
youd  the  negative  from  being  forced  into  frill- 
like puckers,  the  hollows  of  which  extend  beneath 
the  negative  and  prevent  contact  in  those  places. 
Even  in  flat  pressure-frames  with  screws  you  can- 
not always  ensure  contact  unless  the  sensitive 
paper  is  laid  upon  a  pad  the  same  size  as  the 
negative,  so  that  its  borders  are  not  forced  up- 
wards by  the  downward  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  negative.  When  this  is  attended  to  and  the 
pad  made  sufliciently  elastic,  a  very  slight  press- 
ure will  produce  perfect  contact  between  the  pa- 
per and  the  glass. 

2nd.  To  copy  a  Panoramic  glass  negative  by 
means  of  a  lens,  so  as  to  produce  a  curved  glass 
transparency. 

This  is  certainly  the  simplest  of  all  photograph- 
ic operations,  and  the  result  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  satisfactory.  In  paper  printing  it  isim- 
pcssible  to  reproduce  in  perfection  all  the  fine 
details  of  the  negative  ; — besides  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  contact  printing  to  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  density  in  the  negative,  which  more  or 
less  buries  the  fine  shadings  in  the  lights  and  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  process  in  which  sensitiveness 
is  sacrificed  ;  while  in  copying  negatives  by  means 
of  a  lens  it  is  essential  that  the  negative  should 
not  be  more  dense  than  a  well-developed  collodi- 
on positive,  and  therefore  a  better  negative  pro- 
cess can  be  used  when  this  method  of  printing  is 
resorted  to. 

In  order  to  copy  a  panoramic  negative  so  as  to 
produce  a  glass  transparency  of  the  same  or  a  re- 
duced size  the  following  arrangement,  which  I 
will  call  the  '•  Panoramic  Copying  Camera,"  is 
necessary : — 

A  Panoramic  Lens  of  shorter  focus  than  that 
with  which  the  negative  was  taken,  and  fitted 
with  a  small  equalizing  stop,  is  placed  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  curved  negative  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lens,  and  concentric  with  it,  is  placed 
a  collodionizcd  curved  glass,  the  radius  of  curv- 
ature of  which  is  equal  to  the  conjugate  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  This  arrangement  is  included 
in  a  suitable  camera,  and  the  negative  is  then 
presented  for  a  few  seconds  to  a  Northern  sky. 
The  image  is  developed  as  in  the  wet  collodion 
process,  and  the  result  is  a  curved  glass  transpa- 
rency true  to  nature  in  ils  lights  and  shades  and 
with  the  objects  non-reversed. 

In  this  Copying  Camera  no  focussing  is  re- 
quired ;  everything  is  fi.xcd  and  arranged  by  the 
optician.  The  operator  has  only  to  put  the  neg- 
ative in  its  place,  coat  a  glass,  expose  it  in  the 
Copying  Camera  for  a  few  seconds,  and  develop 
the  picture  in  the  usual  way.  The  tint  is  a  brown- 
black  if  acetic  acid  is  used  in  the  developer,  and 
a  blue-black  if  citric  acid  is  used.  The  difliculties 
in  the  process  proceed  chiefly  from  comets  and 
specks  upon  the  glasses.    If  the  copying  lens  is 


half  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  with  which  the 
negative  was  taken  the  print  will  be  the  .same  size 
as  the  negative.  For  instance  a  negative  taken 
with  a  No.  4  lens,  would  be  copied  full  .size  with 
a  No.  2  lens.  If  the  copying  lens  has  shorter 
focus  than  this  the  print  will  be  smaller  than  the 
negative. 

For  the  present  nothing  more  need  be  said  an 
the  subject  of  printing  from  Panoramic  glass  neg- 
atives. Enough  has  already  been  said  and  done 
to  prove  that  the  thing  is  perfectly  easy,  and  that 
the  manipulation  is  entirely  successful  even  at 
this  most  unfavorable  season  of  the  year. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of 
an  experiment  relating  to  the  lens,  which  removes 
a  theoretical  objection  to  it  which  might  occur  to 
any  one  desirous  of  raising  a  difBculty. 

The  Panoramic  Lens  con.sists  of  two  thick  glass 
lenses  having  the  space  between  them  filled  with 
water.  Now  it  may  be  asked  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  temperature  upon  the  actinic 
focal  length  of  such  a  compound  ?  Would  it  be 
perceptibly  lengthened  or  shortened  by  a  change 
of  temperature,  say  from  40°  to  90°  ?  Theory 
teaches  us  that  the  two  thick  glasses  would  ex- 
pand by  a  rise  in  temperature,  causing  the  outer- 
curve  to  be  flattened  and  the  inner  one  rendered 
more  concave,  while  at  the  same  time  the  refrac- 
tive and  dispersive  powers  of  the  glass  would  be 
diminished  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  water, — con- 
sidered as  a  spherical  lens, — its  radius  would  be 
diminished,  and  its  power  increased  if  at  the  same 
time  it  did  not  happen  that  its  density  was  dimin- 
ished and  also  its  refractive  and  dispersive  pow- 
ers. V7ould  these  changes  then  balance  each  other 
in  their  effects  upon  the  actinic  focal  length  so 
nearly  as  to  render  any  change  in  it  inapprecia- 
ble, or  would  they  perceptibly  alter  it  ?  Fortunate- 
ly this  question  can  be  answered  by  a  simple  ap- 
peal to  experiment,  and  the  result  obtained  is  that 
no  appreciable  change  in  focus  is  produced  by  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  Panoramic  lens,  by  means 
of  hot  water,  from  45°  io  90'^.  Here  are  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  experiment  made  by  me  very  care- 
fully a  day  or  two  since : — 

In  the  first  place  a  picture  was  taken  with  the 
water  in  the  lens  at  458.  Then  the  lens  was  emp- 
tied, taken  to  pieces,  and  placed  in  a  basin  of  hot 
water,  temperature  1309.  When  the  glasses  and 
mounting  had  become  uniformly  heated  in  this 
way  the  lens  was  screwed  together,  filled  with 
water  at  120",  fitted  into  the  camera,  and  a  sec- 
ond picture  immediately  taken  without  altering 
the  previous  position  of  things.  This  occupied 
about  five  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  the  exposure 
was  over,  the  water  from  the  lens  was  collected 
in  a  cold  tumbler  and  its  temperature  being 
immediately  tested  was  90°.  On  developing 
the  picture  the  image  was  as  brilliantly  sharp  as- 
before.  This  experiment  therefore  proves  satis- 
factorily that  no  appreciable  change  in  actinic 
focal  length  is  produced  by  any  change  of  temp- 
erature ranging  between  45°  and  90°, — that  is 
to  say  between  the  average  temperatures  of  an 
English  winter  and  that  of  a  Tropical  Summer. 

Of  course  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to 
freeze  within  the  lens.  For  any  purposes  of  pho- 
tography during  hard  frosts,  or  in  arctic  regions, 
a  lens  might  be  especially  constructed  in  which 
absolute  alcohol  could  be  used  instead  of  water 
Alcohol  has  a  higher  refractive  and  a  lower  dis 
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persive  power  than  water,  and  even  if  it  had  been 
proved  that  temperature  did  perceptibly  affect  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  things  could  easily  bo 
brought  right  either  by  adding  alcohol,  or  some 
soluble  salt,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  water. 

It  is  quite  right  that  objections  should  be  stated 
and  freely  discussed,  The  subject  of  the  Pano- 
ramic Lens  is  of  higher  importance  than  anything 
that  is  now  on  the  tapis  in  Photography,  and  I 
am  really  desirous  of  hearing  and  meeting  object 
tions  that  may  be  raised  against  it.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  weak  point  the  lens  may  have,  but 
should  it  be  proved  to  have  a  defect  it  will  be  my 
earnest  desire  to  remedy  it.  As  for  senseless  and 
captious  objections  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
truth  must  prevail,  and  that  any  attempt  in  these 
times  to  stop  progress  is  about  as  likely  to  succeed 
as  an  attempt  to  stop  the  wind  or  tide  with  a 
feather.'  The  Bditou. 


Fi'om  Photographic  Notes, 

MELHUISHS"  METAL  CAMERA. 

It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  assist  in  giving 
publicity  to  any  new  and  useful  invention  con- 
nected with  Photograpby,  We  therefore  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  circular 
which  we  have  just  received  from  Mr.Melhuish: — 

COMPARTSOX    BETWEEN    MELHUTSH's  PATENT   METAL 
CAMERAS  AND  THE  ONES  JJOW  USED. 

1.  When  the  two  kinds  are  made  of  equal 
strength,  the  metal  is  one-third  lighter  ;  when  of 
equal  weight,  it  is  double  the  strength. 

2.  Change  of  climate,  heat,  or  moisture,  has  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  metal  camera,  whereas 
sooner  or  later,  it  destroys  a  wooden  one  ;  more 
over,  the  latter  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  moisture  from  the  wet  plate — the  former  re- 
flects the  sun's  heat,and  actually  prevents  evapora- 
tion. A  wet  plate  will  keep  as  well  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  a  metal  slide,  as  one  minute  in  a 
wooden  one  ;  therefore,  whilst  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage in  every  particular  for  home  use,  it  is 
for  the  foreign  market  a  sine  qua  nan. 

3.  The  wet  collodion  slide,  used  hitherto,  gen- 
erally stains  the  plate  more  or  less,  whilst  the 
bath  from  the  plate  gradually  and  surely  rots  the 
slide.  With  the  metal,  the  case  is  as  opposite  as 
possible  ;  the  slide,  being  electro-plated  with 
silver,  neither  affects  nor  is  affected  by  the  sen- 
sitive plate,  exhibiting  the  rare  jihenomenou  of  a 
negative  clean  to  the  edge. 

4.  The  metal  dry  plate  slide  does  not  affect, 
but  rather  preserves  the  sensitive  plate,  the  fit- 
tings being  nearly  air-tight ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wood  slide  soon  injures  it,  causing  small 
spots.  Dr.  Norris  found  that,  when  his  dry  plates 
were  sent  out  packed  in  wood  grooves,  they  were 
generally  spoiled  before  they  reached  the  custo- 
mer. 

5.  The  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  now  in  use 
draws  (strangely  enough)  up,  consequently  the 
greatest  care  and  dexterity  in  covering  it  with 
a  cloth  will  not  always  prevent  the  light  shining 
in  at  the  crevice  and  fogging  or  staining  the 
plate.  More  failures  occur  from  this  cau.se  than  is 
perhaps  generally  supposed.  The  shutter  of  the 
metal  slide  draws  down,  and  therefore  needs  no 
covering,  and  can  never  admit  the  light  during 
any  length  of  exposure. 


C.  The  Metal  Stereoscopic  Camera,  for  plates 
CI  X  3ij,  with  sliding  front,  six  double  dry  i)Uito 
slides,  one  wet  collodion  slide  and  focussing 
frarae.togetherwithapair  of  quarter- plate  double 
combination  lenses,  adapted  for  portraits  and 
views,  packs  (without  taking  to  pieces)  in  a 
leather  case  7-in?.  long,  3rins.  deep;  that  no 
other  camera  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  bear  com- 
parison with  the  metal  one  in  this  particular, 
need  scrarcely  be  added. 

When  to  all  this  is  suljjoined  the  fact  that  the 
oost  of  these  cameras  is  no  more,  and  will  proba- 
bly, as  they  come  into  general  use,  be  much  less 
tlian  the  wood  ones,  the  patentee  cannot  but 
think  that  the  term  so  often  misapplied,  may, 
with  justice,  be  claimed  in  this  case,  and  that  all 
will  concur  in  acknowledging  Meuiulsh's  patent 
be  the  neplus  ultra  of  photographic  cameras. 

The  following  paper  respecting  this  camera 
was  read  by  Mr.  Melhuish  Isefore  the  North  Lon- 
don Photographic  Association. 

I  have  been  requested  to  call  your  attention 
this  evening  to  a  camera  that  I  have  constructed, 
which  appears  to  me,  and  I  think  I  may  say  to  all 
who  have  seen  it  to  possess  very  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  the  ones  now  in  use. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  do  so,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  conditions  required  to  con 
stitute  a  really  perfect  photographic  camera  ;  for 
by  so  doing  we  shall  the  more  readily  perceive 
how  near  each  claimant  approaches  or  how  far  it 
falls  short  of  the  desired  standard  of  excellence. 

A  photographic  camera,  to  be  perfect,  should 
be  made  of  such  material  as  will  never  under  any 
circumstances,  be  affected  by  change  of  climate 
heat  or  moisture — of  such  material  as  will  neither 
affect  or  be  affected  by  the  sensiiive  plates,  but 
will  rather  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible, 
and  of  that  material  (if  such  can  be  found)  which 
combines  with  the  least  weight  the  greatest 
strength. 

It  should  be  so  constructed  that  by  no  manner  of 
means  can  the  light  ever  reach  the  sensitive  plate 
— that  the  shutter  of  the  slide  may  be  withdrawn 
without  disturbing  the  focus — that  it  shall  occupy 
the  smallest  possible  space,  and  be  carried  as  it 
is  used  (I  mean  without  taking  to  pieces),  and 
last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  it  mast  be  moderate 
in  price. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  show  you  a  camera  which 
fulfils  to  the  letter  all  these  conditions,  I  think  I 
may  flatter  myself  that  the  terms  so  often  misap- 
plied may  be  in  this  case  justly  claimed,  and  that 
all  will  concur  in  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  photographic  cameras. 

We  will  now  run  through  the  various  points 
separately.  "  A  photographic  camera  should  be 
made  of  such  matt  rial  as  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  affected  by  change  of  climate, 
heat,  or  moisture."  That  this  condition  is  fulfill- 
ed by  a  metal  camera  and  is  not  by  a  wooden  one 
need  not  be  urged  but  is  self-evident. 

"  Of  such  material  as  will  neither  affect  nor  be 
affected  by  the  sensitive  plates,  but  rather  per- 
serve  them  as  long  as  possib  e."  The  wet  col- 
lodion slide  of  my  camera  being  electro-plated 
within  and  without  can  "  neither  affect  nor  be 
affected  by  the  wet  plate  ;  whereas  with  the  wood- 
en ones  they  generally  stain  the  plates  more  or 
less  and  the  plates  gradually  spoil  the  slide. 
Moreover,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  thewe^ 
26 


plate,  which  so  soon  spoils  and  dries  in  a  wooden 
slide,  may  be  kept  in'my  metal  one,  which  absorbs 
no  moisture  and  is  nearly  air-tight,  a  very  consid- 
erable time. 

"  And  of  that  material  which  combines  with  the 
least  weight  the  greatest  strenglb."  The  new 
metal  camera  is  constructed  of  sheet  metal  so 
strengthened  by  frames  of  the  same  that  I  find 
that,  when  made  equal  in  strength  to  the  wooden 
ones  now  in  use,  it  is  about  one-third  lighter,  and 
wlien  made  of  equal  weight  it  is  at  least  douljle 
the  strength.  Should  the  inetal  camera  have  a 
severe  fall  it  would  be  bent,  and  would  re(fuire  to 
be  straightened  ;  should  a  wooden  one  meet  the 
same  fate  it  would  probably  be  broken. 

"  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  by  no  manner 
of  means  can  the  light  ever  reach  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  that  the  shutter  of  the  slide  may  be 
withdrawn  without  disturbing  the  focus."  The 
shutter  of  the  dark  sliders  now  in  use  draw  up  or 
on  one  side  ;  consequently,  as  all  are  aware,  it  is 
very  difficult  in  full  sunshine  to  prevent  the  light 
reaching  the  plate  while  shutting  the  slide.  The 
shutter  of  the  metal  camera  glides  smoothly  down 
without  disturbing  the  most  delicately  adjusted 
focus,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  light 
by  "  any  manner  of  means"  to  reach  the  plate 
during  any  length  of  exposure. 

"  That  it  should  occupy  the  smallest  possible 
space  and  be  carried  as  it  is  used."  Here  all 
comparison  with  anything  yet  made  will  appear 
needless  when  I  say  that  my  metal '  stereoseapic 
camera  with  six  double  dry  plate  slides  (contain- 
ing, of  course,  twelve  plates),  one  wet  collodion 
slide,  and  focusssing  frame,  occupies  less  space 
than  an  ordinary  twelve-groove  plate-box. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  ought  to  add  that  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  metal  cameras. 
That  honor  I  believe  belongs  to  M.  Voigtlandcr, 
of  Vienna.  Mr.  Skaife,  too,  of  Blackheath,  has 
lately  constructed  a  very  ingenious  little  instru- 
ment, which,  were  it  moderate  in  price,  would  I 
think,  be  much  used— he  calls  it  the  -  Pistolgraph" 
— by  means  of  which  he  takes  "  chroma-crystal 
pistol  graphs."  Like  Voigtlander's  camera,  it  is 
made  of  metal  tubes. 

But  I  think,  gentleman,  I  may  claim  to  be  the 
first  who  has  made  a  metal  camera  where  its  many 
and  manifest  advantages  over  wood  are  not  nulli- 
fied for  ordinary  use  by  the  singular  and  incon- 
venient method  of  its  construction — to  be  the 
first  who  has  made  a  metal  camera  of  practii.al 
value  for  general  use. 


0^4^?- 


THE  INFRINGEMENT   OF    PATENT  RIGHTS- 
RULE  OP  DAMAGES. 

It  is  one  thing  to  secure  the  issuing  of  Letters 
Patent  by  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  ;  it  it 
another  thing  to  secure  a  patent  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  innumerable  lawsuits,  which  if  the 
patent  is  valuable,  it  is  sure  to  occasion  ;  and  it 
is  still  ano  her  thing,  when  the  patent  is  properly 
issued,  and  the  patentee  is  assured  that  the  sharp- 
est legal  needle  ever  invented  cannot  penetrate 
it— when  it  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  with- 
standing both  the  assaults  of  learned  counsel  and 
of  courts — to  apprehend  and  apply  the  legal  re' 
medy  to  an  infringement  of  it.  Jt  may  be  of  in 
terest  to  patentees  to  know  what  are  their  reme. 
idles  when  the  exclusive  right  to  their  invention 
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is  unscrupulously  invaded,  by  men  who  allow  no 
rights  to  others,  however  sacred  they  may  be  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  realizing  wealth.  There 
is  'probaljly  no  individual  ownership  of  patent 
rights.  The  ownership  of  personal  and  real  pro- 
perty are  both  founded  upon  principles  of  public 
policy.  At  first,  men  possessed  all  things  in  com- 
mon. Gradually,  articles  of  personal  defence, 
&c.,  came  to  be  considered  as  attached  to  and 
finally  belonging  to  the  individual  possessor  of 
them.  This,  in  process  of  time,  has  given  rise  to 
what  is  now  considered  and  protected  by  law  as 
personal  property  or  chattel  property.  The 
ownership  of  real  estate  originated  still  later  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  Men  were  first  hunters 
and  shophards,  not  farmers ;  and  the  reason  and 
purposes  to  be  gained  by  individual  ownership  of 
and  were  neither  understood  nor  appreciated. 
Indeed,  la  a  society  of  hunters,  individual  owner- 
ship of  portions  of  the  common  territory  would 
be  more  of  detriment  than  an  advantage  to  the 
community. 

The  individual  ownership  of  patent  rights  is 
founded  upon  principles  of  public  policy,  but  not 
upon  these  alone  ;  there  is  a  justness  in  giving  to 
a  man  the  natural  product  of  his  own  inventive 
faculties.  If  an  inventor  brings  into  the  world 
that  which  previously  did  not  exist  in  it,  then, 
surely,  no  one  can  have  so  good  a  right  lo  the  ap- 
plication and  disposal  of  it  as  the  inventor  him- 
self. It  is  optional  with  him  to  invent  or  to  al- 
low his  faculties  to  remain  untaxed  by  inventive 
exertion.  The  law  has  recognized  this  right  of 
inventors  to  the  products  of  their  own  genius, 
and  has  protected  it  by  imposing  upon  the  violat- 
or of  a  right  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  as 
damages,  to  the  injured  party,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  sum  which  the  infringer  actually  realises 
in  profits.  It  will  not  estimate  the  damages  by 
what  the  infringer  might  have  made  if  he  had 
used  reasonable  diligence  ;  but  will  simply  oblige 
the  infringer  to  pay  all  his  profits  to  the  rightful 
owner  of  them— the  patentee. 

The  case  of  Mason  and  others  versus  Dean, 
recently  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  is  an  aulliority  upon  the  point.  The  plain- 
tiffs claimed  to  be  the  owners  of  a  territorial 
right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  TVoodworth  patent 
for  planing  boards  and  charged  the  defendant  with 
using  three  of  the  machines  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I,  It  appeared  that  the  original  term 
of  the  patent  had  expired,  and  that  a  second  ex- 
tension of  the  term  had  been  granted  by  Con- 
gress. During  the  first  term  of  the  extension  of 
the  patent,  the  defendant  had  been  licensed  by 
the  owners  of  the  patent  to  use  the  machines 
which  they  now  sought  to  enjoin  the  defendant 
from  using.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  not  dis- 
puted ;  consequently  there  was  no  issue  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury,  and  a  decree,  perpetually  enjoining  the 
defendant  from  using  the  machines  in  question, 
was  entered  by  confession.  Damages  were  awarded 
to  the  plaintiffs  ;  but  in  computing  their  amount 
the  master  was  governed  in  his  estimate  by  the  am- 
ount of  profits  which  the  defendant  might,  by 
reasonable  diligence,  have  derived  from  the  use, 
made  by  him  of  such  patented  machines.  To  this 
basis  of  estimating  the  amount  of  damages  the  dc" 
fendant  excepted,  and  sought  redress  by  appeal" 
ing  the  case  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Rhode  Island  to  tlie  Supreme  Court.     So- 


far  as  affecting  the  question  of  damages  in  the 
case,  we  give  the  opinion  of  the  court  deciding 
the  appeal. 

McLean,  J. — "  This  is  an  appeal  from  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Rhode  Island.  A  bill  was  filed  in 
this  case  by  Mason  and  others,  claiming  to  be 
owners  of  a  territorial  right  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Woodworth  patent  for  planing  boards, 
charging  the  defendant  with  using  three  of  the 
machines  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  violation 
of  the  complainant's  right.  The  suit  was  com- 
menced the  first  year  of  the  extension  of  that 
patent  by  Congress  ;  and  the  three  machines 
which  were  those  used  during  the  first  extended 
term  of  the  patent,  under  a  license  from  its  own- 
ers.    A  preliminary  injunction  was  granted. 

At  the  June  term,  1851,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  a 
decree,  pro  confcsso  was  entered  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  he  was  perpetually  enjoined.  The 
case  was  referred  to  a  master  to  take  an  account 
of  the  profits  or  income  derived  by  the  defendant, 
or  which,  by  reasonable  diligence,  might  have 
been  realized  by  him,  from  the  use  made  of  the 
three  machines.  Exceptions  were  taken  to  the 
first  report  of  the  master,  and  it  was  referred  to 
him  again  under  the  same  instructions.  Before 
the  second  report  of  the  master  a  motion  was 
submitted  to  the  court  by  the  defendant  to  set 
aside  the  decree  jaro  confesso,  and  for  leave  to  an- 
swer the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held,  in  a  case  similar  to  this,  that  the 
licencee's  privelege  continued,  under  the  exten- 
sion of  the  patent  by  Congress,  the  same  as  under 
prior  extensions ;  but  the  Court  refused  the 
motion,  consequently  the  appeal  does  not  bring 
before  us  any  question  under  the  last  extension  of 
the  patent. 

"  At  the  November  term,  1854,  the  master 
made  his  second  and  final  report,  in  which  he 
stated  the  sum  of  $2,561  46  as  the  amount  of  the 
profits  which  the  defendant,  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence, might  have  derived  from  the  use  made  by 
him  of  such  patented  machines,  and  the  sale  of 
the  products  therefore,  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  suit.  The  decree  was  entered  on  the  re- 
port of  the  master,  for  the  estimated  amount  of 
profits  which  the  defendant,  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence, might  have  realized  ;  not  what  in  fact  he 
did  realize.  This  instruction  was  erroneous.  The 
rule  in  such  a  case  is  the  amount  of  profits  re- 
ceived by  the  unlawful  use  of  the  machines,  as 
this,  in  general,  is  the  damages  done  to  the  own 
er  of  the  patent.  It  takes  away  the  motive  of 
the  infringer  of  patent  rights,  by  requiring  him  to 
pay  the  profits  of  his  labor  to  the  ownnr  of  the 
patent,  Generally,  that  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  owners  ;  but  where  the  wrong 
has  been  done  under  aggravated  circumstances 
the  court  has  the  power,  under  the  [statute,  to 
punish  it  adequately  by  an  increase  of  the  dam- 
ages. The  injury  done  is  measured  by  the  supply 
of  planed  boards  thrown  upon  the  market,  which 
lessens  so  much  the  demand.  But  if  the  liability 
of  an  infringer  is  to  be  increased  by  an  estimate 
of  the  work  he  might  do,  with  great  diligence,  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  exceed  the  estimate  than 
fall  below  it.  This  policy  would  increase  the 
evil  of  a  wrong-doer  without  benefit  to  any  one. 
For  the  reasons  assigned  tlic  decree  for  damages 
must  be  reversed,  at  the  cost  of  the  defendants  in 
error,  as  founded  on  an   erroneous  estimate,   and 


the  cause  is  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court,  with 
instructions  to  enter  a  decree  for  the  amount  of 
the  profits  actually  realized  by  the  defendant 
from  the  wrongful  use  of  the  patent." 
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AN  AFiTiST'S  LETTER  O.V  COLORING  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, 

(No.  3.) 

Mr  Dear  Ttko, — You  have  equipped  yourself 
as  I  recommended,  and  have  obtained  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  powder  colors  and  suitable 
pencils.  You  have  also  procured,  I  hope,  an 
india-rubber  bottle  filled  with  a  tube  to  serve  as 
a  "  blower"  with  which  to  remove  superfluous 
color  from  your  plate,  trom  time  to  time,  during 
the  process  of  coloring,  for  observe  now  and  re- 
member always,  that  you  must  never  attempt  to 
blow  on  a  picture  with  your  lips,  unless  j;ou  wish 
to  risk  spotting  it  with  moisture,  which,  on  the 
delicate  surface  of  the  collodion  film,  will  inevit- 
ably leave  a  stain. 

You  wish  to  know  how  to  select  the  picture 
you  are  about  to  color,  and  ask  me  to  describe 
the  characteristics  of  a  positive  most  suitable  for 
the  production  of  brilliant  effects  in  coloring.  I 
might  answer  you  very  briefly  by  simply  saying 
select  a  good  one  ;  but  as  a  few  words  more  may 
help  you  somewhat,  I  will  describe  ivhat  I  mean 
by  a  good  one.  Of  cou?se  you  understand  that 
we  are  now  speaking  of  positives  on  glass  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  collodion  process.  A  very 
dark  picture,  however  perfect  in  other  respects, 
presents  great  difficulties,  especially,  to  the  young 
colorist.  You  will  do  well  therefore  for  the  present 
to  avoid  very  dark  pictures.  On  the  other  haudi 
remember,  however  that  a  flat,  faint,  over  exposed 
picture,  is  quite  useless  for  your  purpose,  as  your 
efforts  upon  it  would  probably  result  in  little 
more  than  th  obliteration  of  every  trace  of  like- 
ness. There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  class  of  posi- 
tives which  are  brilliant  and  perfect  enough  as 
uncolored  pictures,  which  are  nevertheless  not 
well  suited  for  coloring.  I  refer  to  the  brilliant 
metallic  pictures  which  are  generally  produced 
by  full  exposure  and  rapid  development  when 
certain  kinds  of  chemicals  are  used;  the  deposit 
of  silver  on  the  lights  of  the  picture  is  pure  in- 
color  but  thin.  The  surface  of  these  pictures  pre- 
sents but  little  bite  to  the  color  and  renders  the 
task  of  coloring  them  troublesome.  Let  your 
picture  be  as  good  in  tone  as  you  can  possibly 
produce  it,  my  dear  Tyro,  but  let  it  be  of  that 
class  which,  being  well  developed,  presents  a 
tooth  to  the  color.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  I 
hope,  to  tell  you  that  you  must  have  ^no  heavy 
patches  of  black  shadow  under  the  eyes,  nose,  lip 
and  chin,such  as  I  not  unfrequently  see  in  badly- 
lighted  photogrophs.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
addthat  the  picture  should  be  frec/rom  stains  and 
spots  and  should  be  perfectly  sharp. 

Whilst  taking  the  portrait  you  have  made  your 
observations  as  to  complexion,  color  of  hair,  eye  s 
and  draperies  and  you  are  now  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  coloring  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  effect 
you  wish  to  produce.  We  will  suppose  it  is  a 
lady  with  fair  complexion. 

Begin  with  the  forehead.     Take  from  your  box 

the  tube  of  color  labelled,  "Dark  Flesh,  No.  1."* 

*  It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  tliat  the  color  labelled 
Newmau's.  *'  Ihialc  Flesh.  No.  1."  is  a  tint  of  univeasnl  use- 
fullness,  anil  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  ilie  first 
coloring  to  all  complexions. 
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The  pallette  of  white  velvet  ia  the  box  you  have 
procured,  serves,  by  its  elasticity,  the  purpose  of 
a  stopper  to  all  the  bottles  wheu  the  corks  are  re- 
moved, and  v^ill  always  have  a  little  of  the  color 
opposite  the  orifice  of  each  bottle.  You  will  find 
it  couveuient,  howevcr,[especially  if  you  are  going 
to  do  much  coloring,  to  have  an  additional  box 
■with  a  number  of  small  cells,  lined  with  white 
paper,t  in  which  to  keep  a  small  portion  of  each 
color  for  use.  Another  and  simpler  plan  is  to 
fold  a  few  sheets  of  note  paper  and  stick  them 
together  to  make  a  book  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
leaves.  Between  each  of  these  you  can  keep  a 
small  portion  of  some  color  frequently  in  use,  and 
by  having  one  corner  of  each  leaf  turned  up  dog's 
ear  fashion,  you  can  rapidly  turn  to  each  as  you 
require  it.  Now,  with  a ;  clean,  dry  pencil  of 
moderate  size,  apply  a  little  of  the  '•  Flesh  Dark 
No.  1,"  to  the  forehead,  pressing  lightly,  and 
using  the  pencil  with  a  circttlar  motion.  Do  not 
take  up  much  color  on  the  pencil  at  one  time 
a  little  and  often  is  what  you  require.  Having 
covered  the  forehead  with  this  color,  avoiding 
however,  the  shadowed  portion  of  it,  proceed  to 
the  lights  only,  avoiding  the  shadows  and  half 
shadows.  This  done  treat  the  neck  and  hands  in 
the  same  manner.  The  prominent  and  most  high- 
ly-lighted parts  of  the  face,  such  as  the  forehead, 
nose,  chin,  and  part  of  the  cheeks,  are  now  coat" 
ed  with  a  delicate  creamy  tint.  Take,  next  the 
color  labelled  "  Complexion  No.  1,"  which  is  a 
pure,  delicate,  but  healthy  carnation.  With  this 
alone,  or  this  and  a  little  of  the  color  used,  pro- 
ceed to  tint  the  remaining  portions  of  the  face, 
blending  with  the  color  already  applied,  aud  soft- 
ening gently  into  the  shadows.  Remember  that 
in  using  dry  colors  very  little  must  be  applied 
at  any  time  to  the  shadows,  aud  sometimes  none. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  touching  with  your  flesh  tint 
the  hair,  the  nostrils,  the  deep  shadow  between  the 
lips  the  eye  &c.  Be  as  careful  in  tracing  the 
form  of  each  feature  as  if  you  were  really  produc- 
ing the  drawing.  The  shadows  on  the  retiring 
portion  of  the  forehead,  and  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  may  be  gently  touched  with  a  little  of  the 
color  labelled  '■  Peach,"  which  when  applied,  will 
have  the  effect  of  a  warm,  delicate,  pearly  grey. 
The  retiring  shadows  of  the  cheek,  and  of  the 
neck,  may  be  lightly  tinted  with  the  same  color. 

The  lips  may  be  carefully  traced  with  "  Com- 
plexion No.  1  ;"  the  upper  lip  being  in  shadow 
will  require  less  color  than  the  lower  one. 

The  eyes  in  the  lady's  portrait  you  are  coloring 
will  most  probably  be  blue  ;  with  a  very  fine 
pencil  therefore,  touch  the  irides  with  that  tint. 
Should  they  be  grey,  or  dark,  the  color  of  the 
photograph  is  sufficiently  near  without  coloring. 
Any  touches  about  the  eye  must  be  very  carefully 
done,  it  is  so  very  easy  to  injure  the  likeness. 

Remember  throughout  all  you  have  been  doing" 
You  have  one  object — to  add  color  without  in  any 
degree  altering  the  likeness.  Take  care  therefore 
that  you  cover  up  nothing.  Apply  little  color 
at  a  time,  and  that  so  gently  and  softly  that  you 
preserve  every  line  and  undulation,  without  ob- 
literating the  most  delicate  half-tone.  Feel  that 
you  are  effecting  this  as  you  proceed,  no  matter 
how  slow  may  be  your  progress.  It  is  true  that 
these   points   are   not  so   important  in   the   first 

1 1  believe  such  boxes  are  prepared  by  Newman. 


coloring  as  they  will  be  in  the  second,  as  the 
varnish  yet  to  be  applied  gives  transparency  to 
all  the  color  already  applied  ;  but  it  is  important 
to  acquire  a  right  habit  of  applying  the  coloi'. 

(No.  4.) 

My  Dear  Tyro. — You  are  still  proceeding  with 
your  first  coloring ;  and  you  will  remember 
throughout  that  on  the  application  of  varnish  to 
the  picture  a  certain  amount  of  modification  in  all 
the  tints  will  take  place.  For  the  most  part  they 
will  be  considerably  lowered  in  tone  ;  their  bril- 
liancy will  be  subdued.  This  is  in  many  cases  just 
what  you  want  ;  as  you  will  find  it  will  often 
serve  your  purpose  materially.  In  the  hair  of  the 
fair  lady  you  are  coloring  for  instance,  which  is  a 
golden  brown,  you  will  take  the  color  labelled 
"  Horizon,"  which  is  a  bright  orange  tint,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  lights  and  half-tones  of  the  hair. 
Don't  be  alarmed  ;  it  will  not  eventually  look  so 
flaming  as  it  does  just  now  ;  the  varnish  will 
change  all  that. 

The  remaining  portion  ot  the  flesh  tints  for  the 
hands,  neck,  &c.,  will  now  be  applied,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  to  the  face.  The  "  No.  5 
Dark  Flesh",  will  be  the  tint  chiefly  used  :  remem- 
ber no  one  will  thank  you  for  giving  them  coarse 
red  hands. 

The  draperies  will  next  claim  your  attention, 
but  before  speaking  of  them  I  must  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject  of  varnishing.  I  am 
assuming  throughout,  that  your  picture  will  re- 
ceive two  colorings,  and  at  least  one  coat  of  var- 
nish. The  first  coloring  will  be  on  the  collodion 
film,  this  completed  you  will  have  secured  a 
double,  or  rather  a  three-fold  advantage  :  you 
have  protected  the  picture  and  given  its  shadows 
more  depth  and  transparency,  you  have  fixed  the 
tints  already  applied  and  given  them  somethihg 
of  the  permanency  of  oil  colors,  and  you  have 
secured  a  ground  for  the  second  coloring  on 
which  the  colors  bite  with  great  tenacity. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  however,  in 
which  nothing  is  gained  by  coloring  before  var- 
nishing. You  have  already  discovered  that  in 
some  parts  of  your  picture  the  colors  adhere  char- 
mingly. By  a  little  skill  in  their  application,  using 
that  light  touch  and  circular  motion  of  the  pencil 
which  I  have  already  directed,  you  find  the  colors 
become  to  some  extent  incorporated  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  picture.  This  is  only  on  the  lights, 
however,  or  at  least  on  the  lights  and  half-lights  ; 
the  collodion  film  without  any  deposit  of  silver 
which  constitute  the  deep  shadows  of  your  picture 
presents  but  very  little  tooth  to  the  color  ;  so  little 
that  the  bulk  of  the  color  applied  before  varnish- 
ing will  probably  be  moved  and  run  during  that 
operation  ;  no  extensivemassesof  color  should  be 
applied  therefore  on  the  shadows  of  the  picture 
before  varnishing. 

Again,  certain  colors  are  much  more  affected 
by  the  varnish  than  others,  some  suffer  so  much  as 
to  render  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  apply  them 
until  afterwards.  Experience  must  be  your  best 
guide  in  this  respect,  but,  as  a  general  suggestion, 
I  may  remark  that  all  the  flesh  tints,  greens, reds 
aud  yellows  may  be  applied  with  advantage  be 
fore  coloring  ;  whilst  most  of  the  blues,  browns 
&c.,  suffer  much  in  the  varnishing  and  are  apt  to 
run  during  that  process. 

You  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind  throughout : 
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but  remember  also  that  where  you  can  color  before 
varnishing  you  gain  great  advantages.  Not  only 
is  your  first  coloring  fixed,  and  an  excellent  sur- 
face obtained  on  which  to  apply  a  second,  but  you 
gain  important  aidiu  sccuringbriUiancy  and  force 
in  your  picture.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
qualities  do  not  so  much  depend  on  universal 
brightness  of  tint  as  on  a  few  judicious  brilliant 
touches.  It  may  be  in  many  instances  that  much 
of  your  first  coloring  will  retain  sufiicient  brillian- 
cy after  varnishing,  and  a  little  effective  touching 
for  which  your  varnished  surface  will  afford  the 
fullest  facilities,  will  be  sufficient. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts  you  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  your  draperies.  It  is  one  of  the  especial 
beauties  of  photography  that  the  varying  textures 
of  different  fabrics  arc  rendered  with  such  truth 
and  delicacy,  that  in  many  cases,  especially  in  dark 
woUen  materials,  you  will  do  well  to  leave  the 
pure  photograph.  In  almost  all  colors,  however, 
of  silken  fabrics,  and  in  light  colors  of  other 
materials,  color  will  frequently  be  a  great  im- 
provement. In  all  cases  aim  at  preserving  the 
peculiarities  of  the  material  in  form  of  fold  &c., 
as  rendered  in  the  photograph.  The  lights  and 
half-tones  only  will  be  colored,  leaving  untouched 
the  deepest  shadows.  In  light  silks  the  use  of  two 
colors,  producing  a  "  shot  "  effect  is  often  pleas- 
ing. Where  you  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  it 
will  be  well,  as  a  general  principle,  to  use  the 
coldest  tint  for  the  lights  and  the  warmest  for  the 
shadows.  Avoid  glaring  colors  for  your  draper- 
ies. Remember,  as  I  have  first  said,  that  brillian- 
cy does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  mass  of 
gaudy  colors,  so  much  as  on  the  judicious  subord- 
ination of  some  tints  to  others  and  the  skilful  and 
harmonious  relation  of  the  whole. 

You  have  been  taught,  I  believe,  my  dear  Tyro, 
never  to  rest  content  with  the  production  of  any- 
thing but  first-class    pictures  ;  to  consider    no 
amount  of  effort,  no  repetition  of  sittings,  as  worth 
the  slightest  consideration  compared  with  the  pro' 
duction  of  perfect  results.    Nevertheless  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  your  best  eflforts  are  marred 
by  trifles ;  that  where  you  have  obtained  a  flue 
picture  aud  striking  portrait,  possessing  possibly 
the  only  natural  expression  out   of  half-a-dozen 
trials, — the  light  has  waned  and  a  further  sitting 
or  another  visit,  arc  alike   impossible— this  one 
good  portrait  is  spoiled  by  a  few  black  spots,  pro- 
duced probably  by  those  •'  insane  atoms  "  called 
dust.    This,  or  some  other  cause,  no  matter  what  ; 
there  the  spotsare,  black  or  white,  both  sufficiently 
annoying,  and  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  them.  Either 
now,  or  before  you  commence  to  color   at  all,  is 
the  time  ;  at  any  rate  before  varnishing.  To  eft'ect 
this  you  must  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  water 
colors.    If  the  spots  be  black,  and  on  the  back 
ground  or  draperies,  mix  a  little  Chirese  white 
and  Indian  ink,  or  Chinese  white  aud  sepia  to  the 
tint  required,  aud  touch  it  on  carefully.    If  the 
spot  be  on  the  lights  of  the  picture  more  care  will 
be  required;    for   this  purpose  a  little  Chinese 
white  and  Naples  yellow,  mixed  to  the  right  tint 
to  harmonize  with  the  tone  of  the  picture,  will  be 
required.    It  must  be  put  on  carefully,  no  more 
being  used   than  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  that 
as  little   projection  or   inequality   of  surface  as 
possible  may  be  produced.    In   all   cases,  it  will 
be  wise  before  applying  the  wet  color  to  the  pic- 
ture to  try  it  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  wait 
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until  it  is  dry,  because  the  tint  of  the  water  colors 
is  a  little  lighter  when  dry  than  vrhca  wet,  and 
by  the  plan  suggested  you  will  be  able  to  liit  the 
exact  tint ;  otherwise  you  may  easily  make  bad 
worse  and  merely  turn  a  dark  spot  into  a  light 
one.  Light  spots  will  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  merely  varying  the  tints  to  be  used 
These  spots  will  be  subsequently  varnished  and 
colored,  and  if  skilfully  managed — and  you.  my 
dear  Tyro,  will  in  such  cases,  1  know,  use  all  that 
skill  which  an  appreciative  circle  of  friends  so 
much  admire — will  render  the  defects,  if  not  in- 
visible, at  least  unobtrusive. 

You  may,  when  your  hand  has  become  a  little 
practised  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  sometimes  give 
a  le.v  sharp  touches  to  improve  the  eyes  which 
may  have  moved,  putting  in  the  pupil,  and 
strengthening  the  markings  of  the  eyelash  and 
eyelid  with  Indian  ink,  and  putting  in  the  "light 
with  Chinese  white  ;  but  be  careful  not  to  spoil 
instead  of  improving  your  picture,  and  remember 
that  the  less  you  use  water  colors  in  the  present 
process  the  better  in  every  sense. 


A  DRY  COLLODION  TROCESS   REQUIRING   ON 
rUESERVATlVE  SOLUTION. 

For  contact-printing  it  is  a  good  process,  but 
for  negatives  we  prefer  that  of  Taupenot. 

Use  Alcoholic  CoUodiou  which  has  been  iodized 
for  about  two  months.  This  collodion  is  of  a  pale 
stn-.w  color,  and  rather  more  adhesive  to  the  glass 
than  when  first  iodized ;  its  sensitiveness  remain- 
ing nearly  the  same.  Excite  it  in  a  bath  contain- 
ing a  slight  trace  of  acetate  of  silver.  Remove 
the  free  nitrate  by  plunging  the  plate  into  a  bath 
of  distilled  water.  Let  the  plate  drain,  and  then 
put  it  away  until  required  for  use.  It  should  not 
be  dried  by  artificial  heat  ;  and  if  used  for  nega- 
tives before  it  gets  ^absolutely  dry  so  much  the 
better. 

The  exposure  required  is  about  the  same  as  in 
other  dry  processes, — possibly  rather  less  ; — say 
about  six  times  as  much  as  for  wet  collodion. 

Before  developing,  an  edging  of  spirit  varnish 
must  be  put  all  round  the  tilm  with  a  camel-hair 
brush,  and  this  must  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  the  film  from  being  detached 
from  the  glass  when  wetted  a  second  time  ;  an 
accident  which  might  occur  if  the  iodized  collo- 
dion were  too  fresh. 

The  development  is  effected  thus  : — Immerse 
the  plate  for  five  minutes  in  a  dish  of  water. 
Then  put  it  upon  a  levelling  stand  and  pour  over 
it  the  usual  pyrogallic  developer  acidified  with 
citric  acid,  and  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of  a  fresh 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  added.  The  image 
comes  out  slowly  at  first,  but  eventually  assumes 
any  desired  intensity.  Citric  acid  is  recommend- 
ed in  preference  to  acetic,  because  the  latter 
renders  the  film  more  tender.  One  grain  of  citric 
to  two  of  pyrogallic  acid  will  be  enough. 

A  point  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  in 
this  process  is  to  wash  the  excited  plate  by  im- 
mersing it  in  a  bath,  and  not  by  pouring  water 
over  it.  We  are  surprised  that  this  piece  of  ad- 
vice has  never  been  given  before.  By  washing 
the  film  with  water  poured  from  a  jug  the  nitrate 
of  silver  is  removed  unequally,  and  unequal 
patches  of  density  occur  in  the  development ;  at 


the  same  time  that  the  water  frequently  contains 
gritty  particles  which  when  projected  forcibly 
upon  the  film  scratch  it,  or  produce  holes.  The 
Ijest  way  of  washing  the  film  is  to  immerse  the 
plate  in  a  vertical  bath  of  distilled  water. 

Among  the  various  preservatives  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  collodion  film,  and  in 
which  imagination  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself 
it  is  surprising  that  one  which  may  prove  to  be 
the  best  has  not  until  now  been  proposed,— viz., 
SERUM  OF  raLK.  This  liquid  contains  not  only  a 
preservative  sugar  (sugar  of  milk,)  but  casein,  (a 
substance  analogous  to  albumen,)  and  also  the 
means  of  furnishing  lactate  of  silver  to  the  film. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  a  short  time  ago,  in  some  ex- 
periments ou  the  spectrum,  observed  the  valuable 
properties  of  lactate  of  silver  in  giving  vigor  tot 
the  impressions.  The  same  effect  wo  uld  no  doub 
bo  produced  by  using  scrum  of  milk  as  a  preser- 
vative. At  any  rate  the  thing  is  worth  trying, 
and  in  our  next  experiments  we  intend  adding  a 
small  quantity  ot  fresh  whey  to  the  water  in 
which  the  plates  are  washed. 

Lactate  of  silver  is  a  sohtble  salt,  and  in  this 
respect  unlike  the  other  organic  salts  of  silver. 
It  may  be  produced  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver 
by  adding  lactate  of  soda  to  it ;  or  it  may  be  ob 
tained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  silver  in  sour  whey- 
Its  effect  in  the  nitrate  bath  is  to  give  vigor  and 
density,  and  to  impair  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
film.  It  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  nitrate  bath 
for  printing,  or  for  dry  processes  in  which  gallic 
instead  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  used  in  the  devel- 
oper. 

Dry  plates,  to  which  no  preservative  is  applied, 
can  be  developed  by  immersing  them  in  a  bath 
of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
and  containing  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver- 
The  image  comes  out  v  ery  feebly  in  all  its  de- 
tails ;  and  must  be  afterwards  intensified  in  some 

way. 

The  advantage  of  a  dry  process  without  any 
preservative  is  that  it  is  a  cleaner  method  than 
any  other  ;  but  success  depends  entirely  upon  the 
proper  condition  of  the  collodion.  How  long  the 
plates  retain  their  good  qualities  we  are  unable 

to  say. 

The  most  likely  way  of  obtaining  a  sensitive 
dry  process  seems  to  be  thi.s :— To  use  Alcoholic 
Collodion  containing  a  little  bromide  of  ammoni- 
um ;— to  excite  the  plate  in  a  bath  nearly 
neutral  and  containing  a  faint  trace  of  nitric 
acid  ;— to  wash  the  plate,  and  use  no  preserva- 
tive ;— and  to  develop  with  iron,  and  intensify  by 
repeated  applications  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver 
after  the  plate  has  beeu  fixed. 


PHOTOGRAnilC  OPTICS. 

TVe  will  now,  without  further  delay,  describe 
some  of  the  optical  inventions  to  which  we  have 
alluded  in  recent  numbers  as  the  result  of  inves- 
tigations which  have  occupied  us  pretty  closely 
during  the  late  winter  evenings. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  construction 
of  the  Panoramic  Lens  described  in  No,  89.  The 
theory  of  achromatizing  it  is  given  in  this  number^ 
together  with  various  applications  of  the  formula. 
We  will  now  describe  briefly 

THE  CriJNDER  LENS. 


This  lens  has  its  origin  in  the  Panoramic  Lens, 
and  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  same  principle, 
viz.,  that  of  employing  water  as  an  internal  me- 
dium filling  the  cavities  between  the  glass  leases 
and  preventing  internal  reflexions  and  flare.  The 
object  of  the  Cylinder  Lens  is  to  give  an  undis- 
tortcd  image  upon  a  flat  plate,  the  included  angle 
being  about  40",  i.  e.,  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
view  lenses.  In  order  to  understand  its  construc- 
tion, let  the  reader  imagine  in  the  first  place  a 
Panoramic  Lens  without  a  central  diaphram,  and 
let  him  suppose  a  cylindrical  portion  of  this  cut 
out  through  the  centre.  The  compound  will  then 
consist  of  two  equal  and  similar  concavo-convex 
lenses  of  glass  having  the  space  between  them 
filled  with  water.  Now  if  a  diaphram,  with  a 
small  aperture,  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  this 
cylindrical  compound,  the  lens  will  give  a  picture 
including  40°,  upon  afield  having  rather  more 
curvature  than  view  lenses  generally.  In  order 
to  flatten  this  field  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
small  concave  lens  of  glass  in  the  centre,  with  the 
stop  in  contact  with  it.  But  the  introduction  of 
such  a  lens  would  upset  the  achromaticity  of  the 
compound  ;  to  obviate  which  the  front  lens  must 
be  made  thinner.  In  order  also  that  the  entire 
compound  may  have  its  spherical  aberration  cor- 
rected, the  concave  lens  must  not  be  made  with 
equal  radii,  but  must  have  its  flatter  side  towards 
the  front  lens. 

This  construction  being  adopted  the  compound 
becomes  a  very  remarkable  optical  contrivanee, 
inasmuch  as  the  oblique  pencils  pass  straight 
through  it  without  suffering  deviation,  and  yet 
have  their  focal  length  increased  so  as  to  give  a 
flat  field  ;  the  only  oblique  incidence  being  that 
upon  the  small  central  concave  lens.  No  other 
optical  combination  in  existence,  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  satisfies  this  condition  ;  and  the 
theory  of  the  cyl'nder  lens  for  obtaining  imagiis 
upon  flat  surfaces  seems  to  be  perfect.  But  it  has 
the  practical  disadvantage  of  being  rather  costly, 
and  impatient  operators  might  make  a  trouble  of 
its  being  a  water-lens,  the  water  requiring  to  be 
changed  and  the  lenses  cleaned  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days. 

The  Cylindrical  Lens  is  only  suitable  for  small 
pictures,  not  exceeding  5-ins.  square.  The  image 
is  entirely  free  Irom  distortion,  and  marginal 
architectural  lines  are  rendered  perfectly  straight. 
It  is,  perhaps  of  all  lenses  the  beat  for  copying 
purposes. 

The  next  instrument  we  shall  describe  is 

THE  FLUID  ORTHOSCOPIC  LENS. 

This  is  intended  for  taking  pictures  upon  flat 
plates,  including  an  angle  of  about  40°,  the  plate 
being  immersed  during  the  exposure  in  water, 
with  which  the  camera  is  filled,  and  which  also 
fills  the  cavity  between  the  lenses.  The  combi- 
nation consists  of  two  glasses.  The  outer  one  is 
convexo-concave,  exactly  like  the  front  glass  of 
the  Cylinder  or  Panoramic  Lens,  that  is  to  say  it 
is  formed  by  concentric  spherical  surfaces,  the 
incidenfies  upon  which  are  always  direct.  The 
inner  lens  is  a  small  double  concave,  having  its 
flatter  side  towards  the  front  lens,  and  placed  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  front  lens  is  a  portion,  with  a  small 
stop  in  contact  with  it.  The  compound  ia  achro- 
matic. 

In  this  combination    the  oblique  pencils  pass 
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f  straight  through  without  suffering  deviation,  and  ,  regardHequality  of  illumination.  The  calculations 
their  focal  length  is  increased  so  as  to  give  a  flat  for  these  new  portrait  lenses  are,  however,  long 
field.  and  stiff,  and  we  mast  defer  the  comijletion  of 

Instead  of  exposing  the  sensitive  plate  in  the    tbem  for  the  present, 
water  with  which  the  body  of  the  camera  is  filled.       We  believe  that  in  Mr.  Goddard's  Double  Per- 
it  may  be  exposed  in  a  transparent  bath,  made   iscopic  system,  only  one  of  the  lenses  is  achroma- 
with  a  front  cf  plate  glass,  and  containing  any    tiz';d.    K  he  will  favor  us  with   any  particulars 
suitable  liquid,— say  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  '  for  publication,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  insert 
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ot silver, — but  in  that  case  there  must  still  be 
water  within  the  camera. 

The  Fluid  Orthoscopic  Lens  is  really  and  truly 
"  orthoscopic,"  and  the  term  is  not  misapplied, 
for  there  is  absolutely  no  distortion  in  the  image. 
The  practical  utility  of  this  arrangement  would 


his  communication.  We  take  as  much  interest 
in  his  inventions  as  we  do  in  our  own  ;  and  we 
believe  that  feeling  to  be  reciprocated. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  nature  of 
some  new  combinations  of  lenses  for  photogra- 
phy, our  readers  may  probably  like  to  know  which 


Ije  found  chiefly  in  hot  climates,  for  exjiosing  1  of  all  these  systems  we  think  practically  the  best. 
large  coUodionized  plates,  or  it  would  be  found '  There  is  something  bewildering  in  novelties,  and 
useful  in  photo-chemical  experiments.  It  is  well  it  is  better  jterhaps  to  remain  in  a  state  of  igno- 
that  chemists  should  know  that  a  lens  has  been  in- 1  ranee,  than  in  one  of  doubt  and  embarra&STnent. 
vented  '.rhich  will  an-swer  this  purpose  when  ex-  j  We  w^ill  endeavor  then  to  put  the  matter  clearly 
perimenting  with  plates  which  require  to  be  im.  I  before  onr  readers,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
mersed  in  a  liquid  during  their  exposure.    Of  j  exactly  how  to  make  their  choice  of  a  lens. 


course  we  do  not  recommend  this  form  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Its  greatest  utility  would  proba- 
bly )je  found  in  taking  dark  interiors  upon  very 
large  plates ;  or  in  working  with  some  yet  to  be 
discovered  extremely  sensitive  process.  Who  can 
tell  what  important  discovery  might  turn  up  from 


For  portraiture  the  common  portrait  lens  is  the 
best.  Although  it  possesses  some  4efectB,  and 
may  some  day  be  improved  upon  or  superseded: 
still  it  is  at  present  the  best  instrument  for  the 
purpose.  It  should  never  be  used  for  taking 
views,  because  even  with  a  small  stop  between 


exposing  a  plate  when  immersed  in  a  senriitising  ^  the  lenses  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  curva- 
bath,  or  developing  solution!    At  any  rate,  here  j  ture  of  the  image.    It  may  be  used  for  copying 


is  the  lens,  and  chemists  can  make  what  use  of  it 
they  please. 

The  next  new  lenses  which  we  shall  describe 
may  be  called 

DOtTBLE  MEXIECrS  VIEW  LEXSES. 

Our  readers  may  possibly  have  seen  an  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  Goddard's,  headed  -'Double  Per- 
iscopic  Lens.'"'  Our  Double  Jleniscus  View  Len- 
ses are  on  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  but  not 
exactly  the  same  as  the  above. 

There  are  two  cases,  and  in  both  the  stop  is 
placed  in  front,  as  in  the  Single  View  Lens, 

In  the  first  system,  which  we  will  call  A,  an 
achromatic  concave  meniscus  is  placed  about  mid- 
way between  the  stop  and  an  ordinary  achromatic 


purposes  ;  and  when  the  stop  is  suitably  placed 
between  the  lenses,  the  distortion  is  scarcely  ajt- 
preciable.  The  proper  position  of  the  stop  is  not 
exactly  midway  between  the  lenses,  but  such  as 
to  divide  the  space  between  them  in  the  ratio  of 
their  focal  length  .  The  portrait  leas  .should 
never  be  used  out-of-doors,  even  for  instantane- 
ous pictur-fs,  but  confined  strictly  to  home  uses. 
It  should  always  have  a  shade  in  front  in  order  to 
cut  off  diffused  light.  When  used  for  copying, 
oblique  pencils  should  be  avoided,  because  the 
portrait  lens  is  not  achromatic  at  its  edge,  only 
at  its  centre  :  and  when  very  oblique  pencils  are 
introduced  th?  images  of  marginal  objects  are 
fringed  with  color.    By  very  oblique  pencils  we 


convex    mescinus,  or  common  view  lens.    The  j  mean  pencils  having  an  obliquity  of  20»  and  up- 
oblique  pencils  are  first  incident  excentrically  i  wards. 

upon  the  concave  meniscus,  and  this  deflects  them  |  The  image  formed  by  a  portrait  lens  quickly 
outwards,  away  from  the  axLs  of  the  lens ;  after  '  becomes  indistinct  as  the  parts  recede  from  the 
which  they  are  incident  excentrically  near  the '  centre  5  and  the  light  also  falls  off  quickly 
edge  of  the  large  convex  lens,  and  this  bends ;  towards  the  edge  when  a  full  aperture  is  used  ;  go 
them  inwards  again.  The  result  is  that  their '  that  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  overdone  and 
ultimate  direction  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  their '  the  details  obliterated  by  flare  before  the  sides 
original  direction,  so  that  the  distortion  produced  have  had  enough  exposure.  This  lens  is  there- 
by the  back  lens  alone  is  to  a  great  extent  dimin-  \  fore  a  bad  "one  for  instantaneous  pictures  out-of- 
ished.  At  the  same  time  the  concave  meniscus  doors,  views  of  skies,  waves,  &c.  It  is  impossible 
corrects  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  convex  I  to  get  a  good  and  perfect  picture  with  it. 
lens.  With  resi)ect  to  flatness  of  field  and  mar- !  For  instantaneous  pictures  out-of-doors  we 
ginal  definition  there  is  no  inferiority  to  other  recommend  a  single  view  lens  with  a  stop  in  front 
viewlen.ses,  1  equal  in  diameter  to  the  one-tenth  part  of  the 

The  other  system  which  we  will  call  B,  consists '  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  placed  nearer  to  it 
of  a  large  concave  acliromatic  back  lens.— an  than  when  a  small  stop  is  used.  In  taking  instan- 
achromatic  plano-convex  front  lens, — and  a  stop  taneous  street  views,  where  it  is  important  that 
in  front— so  that  both  lenses  are  cemented  com- '  there  should  be  no  distortion,  the  system  A,would 
pound*,  and  the  back  lens  is  nearly  piano-con-  do ;  but  the  field  of  view  should  not  exceed 
cave,  with  the  flat  side  next  to  the  picture.     This '  about  30" 

arrangement  may  be  made  free  from  distortion,  j      For  landscape  views  includincr  40"  or  so  the 
but  the  field  is  scarcely  so  flat  as  in  the  other ,  .ingle,  view  lens  leaves  nothing  to  desire.    It 


system. 


works  extremely  clean  and  free  from  flare,  and 


Portrait  lenses  could  be  made  on  either  of  the!  has  just  the  proper  degree  of  curvature  of  the 
plans,  A  or  B :  and  the  back  lens  being  larger '  field  for  bringing  the  foreground  into  focus.  In 
than  the  front  would  be  of  great  advantage  as  *  all  resp'rct?,  save  distortion,  the  single  view  lens 
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exactly  meets  the  wants  of  the  practical  photog- 
rapher for  landscape  purposes, — whether  for 
taking  skies,  waves,  or  still  objects.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  simplicity.  We 
do  not  recommend  it  for  copying  purposes,  be. 
cause  in  copying,  distortion  should  on  no 
account  be  permitted. 

The  Orthoscopic  Lens  is  a  good  one,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  portability  when  large  pictures 
are  required  ;  but  although  in  some  of  its  optical 
qualities  it  is  superior  to  the  single  view  lens, 
yet  these  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  appreciated  by 
practical  photographers  generally,  and  we  are 
now  convinced  that  this  lens  has  proved  on  the 
whole  a  disappointment.  When  it  first  came  out 
we  recommended  it  strongly  in  thus  Journal :  and 
two  or  three  months  afterwards  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  Itoss  published  a  long  article  in  this 
Journal  in  which  he  endorsed  our  opinions  and 
pointed  out  some  qualities  of  the  lens  which  had 
escaped  otir  notice.  Mr.  Ross  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  be  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  a  lens, 
and  we  consider  his  opinion  of  the  Orthoscopic 
LeiLS  conclusive  as  to  its  good  optical  qualities. 
But,  nevertheless,  practical  photographers  have 
not  discovered  any  great  advantage  it  possesses 
either  for  landscape  or  copying  purposes,  and  the 
prevailing  impression  now  is  that  the  old  form  of 
single  view  lens  is  practically  the  best.  Without 
going  so  far  as  this,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  our 
compound  described  as  system  A  is  likely  to 
prove  better  than  the  Orthoscojjic  Lens.  Any 
single  view  lens  can  be  converted  into  this  com- 
jjound  at  a  trifling  cost  by  adding  an  achromatic 
meniscus  fitted  into  a  shifting  tube,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  as  occasion  requires.  The  effect  is  to 
lengthen  the  foctLS  by  about  one-fotirth,  and  dim- 
inish the  distortion.  When  the  single  lens  is 
u-sed  alone  for  jjictures  upon  the  same  plate  the 
focus  is  shorter  and  the  plate  is  therefore  not 
well  covered,  bat  this  is  an  advantage,  as  it  affords 
the  means  of  vignetting  the  smaller  picture  ;  bo 
that  the  operator  has  two  strings  to  his  bow. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  not  yet  clearly  un- 
derstood, view  lenses  with  a  stop  in  front  appear 
to  work  cleaner  and  with  less  flare  than  com- 
pounds in  which  the  stop  is  behind  the  front  lens. 
Internal  reflexions  at  the  back  surface  of  the 
front  lers  have  something  to  do  with  the  flare 
produced  in  the  latter  case,  but  they  do  not  quite 
account  for  it.  The  following  observations  may 
help  to  explain  the  reason  of  it : — 

The  front  lens  being  convex  and  open  to  the 
full  light  from  the  view,  collects  a  large  volume 
of  converging  rays  towards  the  stop.  The  con- 
verging volume  of  light  which  ;s  in  this  way  col- 
lected and  forced,  so  to  speak,  through  a  small 
hole  produces  a  great  intensity  of  light  at  that 
part  and  all  the  minute  particles  which  float 
loosely  in  the  atmosphere  between  the  stop  and 
the  back  lens  are  lighted  up  by  it, — just  as  the 
dust  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  darkened  room  is 
lighted  up  and  rendered  visible  by  sunbeams 
which  enter  through  a  hole  in  the  shutter.  These 
strongly  illuminated  particles  acting  as  so  many 
origins  of  light  in  front  of  the  back  lens  have 
their  confused  foci  upon  the  picture,  and  produce 
flare.  When  the  stop  is  in  froni  of  the  lens,  the 
light  when  it  enters  is  composed  of  diverging  rays 
and  the  loose  particles  in  the  atmosphere  between 
the  stop  and  the  lens  are  not  illuminated  with 
one-half  the  intensity  which  occurs  in  the  former 
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f  case.  For  large  architectural  views  we  recommend 
the  Symmetrical  Triplet  in  preference  to  any 
other  lens.  It  entirely  cures  distortion,  and  gives 
an  optical  image  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  of 
the  single  view  lens.  When  properly  mounti'd, 
and  lenses  carefully  cleaned  and  polished,  and 
the  outside  of  the  mounting  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth,  we  do  not  apprehend  any  danger  of  flare. 

For  copying  purposes  a  Cylinder  Lens  is  per- 
haps the  best.  A  symmetrical  doublet  may  also 
be  used  (that  is  a  triplet  without  the  concave  i 
lens),  or  an  achromatic  plano-convex  lens,  with 
the  stop  in  contact  with  it ;  or  a  portrait  lens 
with  the  stop  placed  as  we  have  described. 

For  taking  stereoscopic  views  of  landscapes  or 
architecture,  we  recommend  a  binocular  camera 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  equal  lenses.  For  views  we 
prefer  single  lenses  with  a  stop  in  front ; — and 
for  architecture,  cylinder  lenses.  But  strange  to 
say,  distortion  is  of  very  little  practical  import- 
ance in  stereoscopic  pictures,  for  this  reason,  that 
by  placing  the  eye  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lenses  in  the  stereoscope,  the  curvature  of  the 
marginal  lines  of  a  distorted  picture  is  quite  cor- 
rec'ed  ;  while  the  convcrgency  of  the  perpendic- 
ular lines  proceed  by  "  tocliing"  the  camera,  may 
be  remedied  by  inclining  the  pictures  forward  in 
the  stereoscope  at  a  suitable  angle  of  inclination. 

Our  readers  have  now  the  best  advice  we  can 
offer  on  the  choice  of  a  lens.  But  this  ariicle 
would  be  very  incomplete  did  we  not  once  more 
remind  *hem  of  the  peculiar  and  great  advant- 
ages of  the  Panoramic  Lens  for  talcing  landscape 
scenery.  Without  this  lens  the  artist-photo- 
grapher will  continue  to  find  himself  thwarted  in 
every  attempt  to  talce  views  of  nature  in  all  her 
grandeur  and  beauty.  But  admitting  the  value 
of  the  lens  he  may  nevertheless  be  inclined  to 
wait  till  another  season  in  order  to  see  what 
others  can  do  with  it,  and  difliculties  tliey  en- 
counter in  the  use  of  it,  as  well  as  to  take  advant- 
age of  any  improvements  which  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  construction  of  it  befoie  he  lays  out 
several  pounds  in  a  purchase.  But  in  acting  on 
this  policy  he  will  assuredly  lose  the  season  which 
is  now  commencing,  and  gain  nothing  in  return. 
At  the  risk  of  appearing  overconfident  we  will 
express  our  belief  that  the  rauoramic  Lens  in  its 
present  form  is  incapable  of  receiving  any  further 
im^iroveni.  iit.  We  confidently  predict  that  the 
lenses  madj  ten  years  hence  will  be  no  better 
thiiu  those  which  are  now  being  manufactured. 
The  tlieory  of  the  lens  .ndicates  that  the  media 
should  be  in  the  two  extremes  of  refractive  and 
dispersive  power  in  order  to  grt  the  longest  pos- 
sible focus  ;  now  glass  and  water  are  in  the  great- 
est extremes  which  are  practically  possible  and 
convenient,  therefore  no  improvement  is  likely 
to  be  made  in  the  media  used,  and  consequently 
no  niodilication  is  possible  in  the  curves  or  size 
of  the  Ions.  Then  again,  the  equalizing  stop  is 
already  of  the  simplest  possible  form,  and  that 
is  found  to  answer  per.ecily.  And  lastly,  the 
camera  and  oth-r  p;irapliern4lia  being  made  on 
exactly  the  same  plan-  as  other  cameras,  they 
must  be  considered  as  on  the  same  fooling  as  re- 
gards improvability.  In  the  mounting  and  grind-  , 
ingof  the  Panoramic  Lens  all  the  difficulties' 
have  been  overcome  ;  and  if  we  should,  at  any 
future  time,  in   order   to   suit  particular  tastes, 


employ  a  mounting  of  glass,  slate,  earthenware, 
stained  ivory,  or  any  snbstance  of  that  kind,  the 
prices  would  be  higher  and  the  advantage  ques- 
tionable. If,  therefore,  any  of  our  readers  are 
thinking  seriously  of  working  with  a  Panoramic 
Lens,  we  can  assure  them  that  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  waiting  £or  improvements  which  are 
extremely  unl.kely  to  be  made. 

Wliattver  lens  a  photographic  tourist  may 
think  of  using,  the  Panoramic  should  occupy  the 
first  place  in  his  thoughts,  and  his  travelling 
paraphernalia  should  certainly  include  one.  A 
No.  2  would  occupy  but  a  small  space  among  the 
other  articles,  and  the  value  of  it  would  be  found 
inestimable.  But  the  right  thing  is  a  No.  4  ;  or 
for  paper  work  a  lens  4-ins.  diameter  and  iz-ins. 
focus,  for  pictures  half  the  size  of  a  sheet  of 
Canson. 

It  was  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  exist  for 
a  Panoramic  Lens  which  led  us  to  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  that  invention,  and  having  per- 
fected it,  and  overcome  all  dilBculties,  and  per- 
ceiving no  possible  improvement  which  can  be 
made  upon  it,  our  earnest  endeavors  to  bring  it 
forward  must  not  be  attributed  to  interested 
motives.  Our  belief  is  that  this  lens  will  come 
gradually  into  use,  slowly  perhaps  at  first,  until 
it  eventually  supersedes  the  other  view  lenses, — 
the  use  of  which  will  then  be  e.xceptional,  and 
not  the  rule,  as  at  present. 

We  were  amused  the  other  day  by  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  which 
took  place  at  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  and  which  we  copy  from  a  contemporary 
Journal  : — 

"  Mr.  Wall  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a  new  and  very  beautiful  invention  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Clarke,  viz.,  the  Panoramic  Lens 
and  Camera,  of  which  they  had  doubtless  all 
heard— (a  laugh.)  He  thought  it  a  most  valuable 
introduction,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cox,  the  optician,  was  enabled  to  bring  down  the 
lens,  camera,  and  a  very  fine  specimen  negative 
(a  proof  from  which  he  hoped  soon  to  place  in 
the  Society's  folio).  If  Mr.  Leake  would  care- 
fully take  round  the  negative,  he  thought  its  ex- 
amination would  be  very  gratifying.  The  only 
ditficnlty  that  struck  him  was  that  of  printing  so 
as- to  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  light  upon  every 
part  of  the  negative  during  this  operation. 

"  Mr.  Simpson  thought  this  difficulty  would  not 
exist  if  the  printing  were  carried  on  in  a  diffused 
light,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  the  gentlemen  present. 

"  Mr.  Statkam  suggested  printing  from  light 
reflected  from  a  curved  snrfiice. 

•'  Mr.  HuuuEs  thought  diffused  light  would 
print  best. 

"  Mr.  Leake  suggested  the  removal  of  the  film 
by  a  good  transfer  process,  after  which  prints 
could  be  obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  Mr.  lIuuuBs  said  he  had  frequently  tried  the 
processes  for  transferring,  and  found  them  all 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  collodion  when  trans- 
ferred grow  rotton  and  bioke  to  pieces  after  a 
time,  however  carefully  attended  to.  He  should 
not  like  to  risk  the  destruction  of  a  good  negative 
by  any  tran.sfer  process  at  i)resent  in  existence. 

"  Mr.  Wall  remembered  seeing  a  gentleman, 
the  proprietor  of  a  patent,  in  the  sUidio  of  Mr. 
Clurlvington,  remove  the  films  from  a  number  of 
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negatives  and  positives  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety. 

"  Mr.  Leake  thought  if  this  could  be  done,  a 
copy  might  be  obtained,  and  all  danger  of  the 
film  growing  rotten  avoided. 

"  Mr.  Hughes  asked  Mr.  Leake  to  tell  him 
frauldy  whether,  as  a  practical  photographer,  he 
would  or  could  advocate  the  destruction  of  a 
good  negative  for  the  sake  of  a  copy,  which 
never  equalled  the  original  by  any  chance  ? 

Mr.  Hekve  could  support  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  remarks,  as  he  had  tried  shellac,  gutta- 
percha, borax,  and  many  transfer  processes,  with- 
out finding  one  satisfactory. 

"  Mr.  Hughes  described  Mr.  Sattons's  inven- 
tion as  a  very  fine  one— a  beautiful  idea  cleverly 
carried  out  ;  but  with  all  his  admiration  of  it  as 
a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  he  feared  it  would 
not  prove  of  any  great  practical  utility." 

If  Mr.  Hughes,  whose  opinion  we  value  greatly 
on  photographic  matters,  had  ever  seen  a  pano- 
ramic  picture   taken  and  printed,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  his  opinion  of  the  probable  practipal 
utility  of  the   invention  would  be  very  different. 
A  direct  print  can  be  obtained  in  difl'used  light 
as  he  suggests,  but  exposure  to  sunshine  is  pre- 
ferable.   All  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  the  pres- 
sure frame  two  or  three  times  during  the  exposure. 
Snrely  that  does  not  constitute  a  great  practical 
difficulty  or  objection.    Fancy  any  one  saying,  "  I 
dont  like  the  Panoramic  Lens,   because  one  is 
obliged  to  tui'u  the  pressure  frame  two  or  three 
limes  during  the  printing.     That  gives  so  much 
trouble  that  I  prefer  going  on  taking  the  pictures 
which  only  include  35".    Photography  is  all  very 
well  as  an  amusement,  and  I  can  get   first-rate 
negatives,  but  the  bijther  of  turning  a  pressure 
franxe   and    watching    the   printing    fur    a   few 
minutes  is  intolerable  to  me,  and  quite  out  of  the 
question."    But  surely   a  clever  practical  man 
like  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  wi.sh  to  see  people  argu- 
ing thus.    We  are  sorry  to  see  such  a  man  sug- 
gesting difficulties  and  throwing  discouragement 
upon  a  new  thing,  the  importance  of  which  he 
admits.    We  want  help  and  not  discouragement 
it  is  a  hard  task  for  anyone  man  unaided  to  bring 
out  a  new   invention.    All  history  proves  this. 
His  statements  are  doubted,  and  set  down  to  en- 
thusiasm, interested  motives,  and  so  forth.    It  is 
to  intelligent  practical  men    like  Mr.   Hughes 
that  the  public  look  for  an  unbiased  opinion,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  gentlemen   instead  of 
helping  us,  suggesting  little  difficulties  which  we 
know  perfectly  well  would  be  no  trouble  to  him. 
^Vhat  do  such  men  us  he  think  of  trouble  provided 
tliey   can  at  last  produce  a  fine   thing?     What 
does  the  man  who  succeeds  care  for  trouble  ?  The 
more  trouble  the  greater  the  triumph.    But  we 
cannot  dignify  with  the  name  of  trouble  the  mere 
turning  of  a  pressure  frame.     Out  upon  all  objec- 
tions of  this  kind.     The  man  who  allows  them 
to  weigh  with  him  is  no  photographer  ;  nothing 
but  a  bungler.     The  true  and  successful  lover  of 
photography  tliinks  nothing  a  trouble  that  will 
ultimately  lead  to  success.    The  word  "  trouble" 
has  lio  place  in  his  vocabulary. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  in  disapproving  of 
the  transfer  process.     We  should  account  it  an  aet 
of  folly  to   attempt   to  transfer  a   good  negative     .  ■ 
from  glass  to  paper.    But   sometimes  one  has  a     Q 
ncRative   which  tho'  faulty   one  hardly   likes  to     T™, 
wipe  off  the  glass.    It  may  have  some  merit  or    %w 
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interest  to  recommend  it  ;  or  parts  of  it  may  be 
good.  In  that  case  it  may  be  easily  transferred 
to  paper  in  the  following  manner.    Dry  the  neg- 


mercial  chloride  of  gold  is  an  acid  salt,  not  re- 
presented by  the  formula  Au.  CI.  but  being 
mire    properly    a  hydro-chlorate     of  hydrated 


ative  and  then   varnish  it  with   spirit   varnish.  .  chloride  of  gold.    And  if,   in  order  to  expel  the 

Then  purchase  some  gummed  paper  (that  is  paper  I  hydrochloric  acid   and   water,  heat  be  applied, 

coated  with  dexterine  like  the  back  of  postage 

stamps);  it  can  be  got  from  Messrs.  Marion  or 

most  stationers.    Damp  it  and  apply  it  to  the 

varnished  film.    When  dry  put  the  plate   under 

water  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  put  a  penknife 

under  the  one  coiner  of  the  paper,   and  begin  to 

peel  off.     The  entire  tilm  can  be  easily  removed 

from  the  glass,  along  with  the  paper  to  which  it 

adheres  tightly  and  perfectly.    Dry  and  wax  it, 

and  use  it  as  a  paper  negative. 

This  article  has  already  extended  to  too  great 
a  length.  We  intended  to  have  described  some 
new  stereoscopes,  but  must  defer  that  matter  to 
the  next  number.  In  the  meantime  pictures  of 
them  can  be  seen  in  a  Catalogue  of  Panoramic 
Apparatus,  just  published  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  wnich 
will  be  sent  by  him  to  anyone  applying  for  it,  and 
enclosing  two  postage  stamps. 

We  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  has  now  been 
said  about  the  Panoramic  Lens  ;  in  fact  the  whole 
subject  has  been  completely  discussed  and  turned 
inside  out.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  bring  it  too 
often  upon  the  tapis,  or  to  bore  our  readers  with 
ii.  Those  who  are  already  converts  to  the 
principle,  and  who  wish  for  an  apparatus,  can  be 
supplied 'by  the  manufacturer  who  is  working 
under  our  patent ;  while  those  who  prefer  going 
on  in  the  old  way  will  not  find  their  .  interests 
neglected,  or  their  pictures  and  processes  unfair- 
ly depreciated  in  this  Journal.  We  are  not  big- 
ots to  any  particular  set  of  ideas  or  modes  of 
manipulation,  and  all  kinds  of  photographs,  when 
good  afford  us  pleasure,  Above  all  we  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  we  desire  to  avoid  angry  con- 
troversies ;  and  if  tlnfair  remarks  are  made,  or  er- 
roneous opinions  e.xpressed  with  regard  to  the 
Panoramic  Lens,  by  writers  from  whom  truth  is 
not  expected,  or  information  likely  to  be  gained 
we  shall  not  deem  a  reply  necessary. 


From  Photographic  JVotes 

AURO-CHLORIDB  OF  SODIUM. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  on  several  oc- 
casions, during  the  last  six  months,  we  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  a  new  salt,  "  Auro-chlo- 
ride  of  Sodium,"  as  a  substitute  for  chloride  of 
gold  in  photographic  operations,  and  as  making 
the  best  gold  toning  bath  for  albumenized  prints. 
We  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  salt  to  the 
notice  of  photographers,  and  ha\ehad  on  one 
occasion  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  a 
respectable  chemical  firm  who  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  it,  at  our  suggestion,  and  who 
stated,  correctly,  that  it  contains  rather  more 
gold  than  the  chloride.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  M.  Fordos,  a  distinguisued  French  chemist, 
and  large  manufacturer  of  chloride  of  gold  and 
sel-d'or,  read  a  paper  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  in  which  he  con- 
firms all  our  statements  respecting  the  superior- 
ity of  auro-chloride  of  sodium  to  chloride  of  gold 
for  photographic  purposes.  This  paper  s  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  Bulletin  for  March. 

In  the  first  place,  M.  Fordos  observes  that  com- 
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some  of  the  ter-chloride  of  gold  is  reduced  to 
proto-chloride,  and  the  compound  then  becomes 
of  a  ruby  color  and  is  not  completely  soluble  in 
water.  He  therefore  advises  photographers  to 
give  up  using  commercial  chloride  of  gold,  and 
to  use  instead  of  it  either  the  auro-chloride  of 
sodium  or  potassium.  "  These  double  chlorides," 
he  says,  "  contain  as  much  gold  as  the  coramerT 
cial  chloride,  and  can  be  employed  in  the  same 
proportions.  They  are  neutral, — of  invariable 
composition, — great  stability, — and  do  not  at- 
tract moisture  from  the  air  ;  while  their  prepara- 
tion is  not  attended  with  any  difficulty," 

According  to  M.  Fordos,  auro-chloride  of  sodi- 
um should  be  made  thus  : 

First  dissolve  100  grammes  of  gold  in  a  mix- 
ture of  100  grammes  of  nitric  and  400  grammes 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution 
so  as  to  form  the  commercial  acid  chloride  of 
gold.  Dissolve  this  in  distilled  water,  and  add 
equivalent  (73  grammes)  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  result  is  a  solution  of  auro-chloride  of 
sodium. 

Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule  and  Nicholson  have,  at 
our  suggestion,  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
the  above  salt,  and  they  sell  it  at  the  same  price 
as  chloride  of  gold.  It  forms  yellow  crystals 
which  are  put  up  in  quantities  of  one  dram  each 
in  small  glass  flasks  hermetically  sealed,  and  en- 
closed in  a  small  tin  case  with  cotton  wool. 
These  crystals  are  rather  richer  in  gold  than 
common  chloride.  When  dissolved,  they  form 
an  excellent  toning  bath  for  albumenized  prints 
and  for  this  purpose  are  much  better  than  what 
is  called  alkaline  chloride  of  gold,  a  most  unstable 
mi;xture.  The  strength  of  the  toning  bath  should 
not  exceed  half  a  grain  to  the  oz.  of  water,  and  in 
cold  weather  it  should  be  warmed.  The  prints 
are  fully  toned  in  from  two  to  five  minutes  when 
the  bath  is  fresh. 

About  six  years  ago  we  introduced  the  sel-d'or 
printing  process  ;  we  now  recommend  the  use  of 
auro  chloride  of  sodium  instead  of  sel  d'or. 
Neither  an  acid  nor  carbonate  of  soda  should, 
on  any  account,  be  added  to  the  toning  bath. 
If  any  addition  is  made  it  should  be  common 
salt ;   but   that  is  a  questionable  improvement. 

Mr.  Mudd,  of  Manchester,  has  gained  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland, 
for  the  best  landscape  in  their  Exhibition,  Mr. 
Horatio  Ross,  who  was  arbiter  in  this  matter,  se- 
lected Mr.  Mudd's  view  from  several  which  had 
pretty  nearly  equal  merit,  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful rendering  of  the  distances  in  that  pictnre 
We  think  this  a  most  judicious  decision.  What  is 
wanted  in  landscape  photography  is  the  better 
rendering  of  the  distances ;  and  in  all  awards  of 
prizes  we  think  it  an  important  point  to  deter- 
mine in  favor  of  that  subject  in  which  some  artist- 
tic  difficulty  has  been  successfully  overcome, 
other  things  being  equal  of  course.  This  will  in- 
cite competitors  who  have  mastered  the  first  difB- 
culties  in  the  art,  and  can  take  ordinary  subjects 
with  neatness  and  finish,  to  endeavor  to  improve 
in  the  character  of  their  works. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  practice  the  dry 


processes  to  observe  that  the  prize  picture  was  ta- 
ken upon  a  dry  albumenized  collodion  plate. 
Mr.  Mudd  has  described  his  process  minutely  in 
the  last  No.  of  Photographic  Journal,  and  our 
readers  will  find  his  paper  worthy  of  careful 
study.  The  chief  merit  he  claims  for  his  process 
is,  that  the  film  is  so  hard  that  it  will  bear  rub- 
bing with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  several  times  du- 
ring the  development  in  order  to  remove  the  pre- 
cipitate which  settles  upon  it  in  this  as  well  as  in 
all  other  dry  processes.  He  observes  also  that 
the  best  negatives  have  not  a  dense  sky.  Perhaps 
the  addition  of  a  little  serum  of  milk  to  the  albu- 
men, instead  of  water,  might  give  greater  densi- 
ty. There  is  nothing  greater  than  lactate  of 
silver  for  producing  density  und  vigor.  But  for 
our  part  we  agree  with  Mr,  Mudd  in  prefering 
harmonious  negatives  to  dense  ones.  One  he^ars 
a  great  deal  too  much  about  "density"  and 
•'  sharpness,"  and  not  half  enough  about  '■  grada- 
tion "  and  "  choice  of  subject." 

Talking  of  artistic  pictures  and  gradation,  and 
the  difficulties  of  taking  distaace.s,  reminds  us  of 
two  of  the  finest  photographic  views  which  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day,  viz,,  those  by  Mr. 
Lyndon  Smith,  now  in  the  Exhibition,  entitled 
"  Two  Hawthorns  in  the  Valley  of  Desolation," 
and  "  Valley  of  the  Wharfe,  Early  Morning." 
Our  best  wish  for  the  artist  is  that  he  may  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  to  photography,  for  he  is 
certainly  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  right  road,  and 
has  a  fine  taste  for  the  higher  beauties  of  land- 
scape scenery.  We  agree  with  him  in  attaching 
great  importance  to  size.  Other  things  being 
equal  we  think  there  is  a  great  merit  in  size 
What  for  instance  would  become  of  the  "  two 
hawthorns"  if  they  were  i  educed  from  19-)-15-ins. 
to  3-j-2J.ins,  And  how  great  would  be  the  im- 
provement of  many  fine  little  stereoscopics  if 
they  could  be  enlarged  to  cover  a  whole  sheet  of 
Canton.  Give  us  a  fine  subject,  gradations  of  dis- 
tance, full  details  in  the  shadows,  freedom  from 
snowy  lights  and  patches  of  black  sticking  plais- 
ter,  and  a  whole  sheet  of  Canson,  aiid  we  will  let 
sharpness  take  its  chance.  A  paper  negative 
would  do  quite  well, — or  enlarged  printing  by 
Woodward's  Solar  Camera, — provided  always 
that  the  good  qualities  which  we  have  enumerated 
could  be  secured.  We  do  not  undervalue  sharp- 
ness, or  recommend  to  put  the  picture  out  of 
focus,  or  to  work  with  a  bad  lens  ;  we  simply 
mean  this,  that  in  landscape  photography  sharp- 
ness stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  not  at 
the  top ;  and  that  a  picture  may  be  intensely 
sharp,  and  yet  a  very  worthless  one. 


jFrom  Photographic  JVoies. 

THEORY  OF  THE  PAJIORAMIC  LE.\S, 

There  are  three  different  forms  of  Panoramic 
Lens. 

The  first  is  a  glass  sphere  achromatized  sym- 
metrically by  means  of  an  internal  sphere  com- 
posed of  a  medium  of  lower  refractive  and  dis- 
persive power  than  the  external  spherical  shell. 

The  second  is  a  lens  similar  to  the  former  in 
principle,  but  differing  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that 
it  consists  of  two  half-lenses  of  the  first  form,  the 
the  two  outer  shells  not  being  necessarily  of  the 
same  material  of  radii. 
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The  third  is  aa  arrangement  which  includes 
also  the  camera.  It  consists  of  a  hemispherical 
shell  of  glass  attached  to  the  front  of  the  camera, 
and  the  space  between  it  and  the  sensitive  plate 
or  paper  filled  with  fluid.  The  convex  side  of  the 
lens  is  turned  towards  the  objects  to  be  copied. 

In  every  case  the  lens  is  fittedwith  an  equal- 
izing central  diaphragm,  by  means  of  which  the 
pencils  are  reduced  to  a  suitable  diameter,  and 
the  light  equally  distributed  over  the  picture. 

The  theory  of  the  first  and  third  forms  of  Pan- 
oramic Lens  is  simple,  because  it  merely  involves 
the  achromatiziug  of  the  compound  by  uniting 
two  lines  of  the  spectrum  in  the  focus  ;  but  the 
theory  of  the  second  form  of  lens  is  more  com- 
plex, because  it  involves  the  uniting  of  three  lines 
of  the  .spectrum,  and  also  the  reduction  of  spheri- 
cal aberration  to  a  minium  when,  a  large  dia- 
phragm is  used, 

For  all  present  practical  purposes  of  photogra- 
phy the  first  form  of  F  anoramic  Lens  is  sufiBcient. 
The  second  form  may  at  some  future  time  be  re- 
quired for  a  scientific  purpose  :  and  the  third 
form  may  be  found  useful  in  practical  photogra- 
phy under  circumstances  which  render  the  present 
processes  inconvenient. 

la  this  paper  it  will  be  sufficient  to  investigate 
the  formula  by  which  a  sphere  may  be  achroma- 
tized symmetrically.  This  investigation  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  quite  new ;  no  lens  of  that  form 
having  been  constructed,  or  described  in  any  op- 
tical work,  prior  to  my  invention  of  it. 

The  object  is  to  find  the  radius  of  the  inner 
sphere  so  that  two  given  lines  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  united  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
lens. 

Let  us  agree  to  call  X,  Y,  the  lines  which  are 
to  be  united,  so  as  to  render  the  lens  photograph- 
ically achromatic.  Let  unity  be  the  outer  radius 
of  the  spherical  shell,  r  the  radius  of  the  inner 
sphere  ;  then  r  is  the  unknown  quantity. 

Let  m  =refractive  index  of  line   X  from-  air 


into  glass. 
mi=rcfractive  index  of  line  X  from  air  in- 
•   to  water, 
n  =refractive  index  of  line  T  from  air  in- 
to glass. 
n'=refractive  index  of  line  Y  from  air  in- 
to water. 
F=principal  focal  length  of  lens  for  lines 
X  and  Y,  when  united. 
Let  us  first  calculate  F  for  an  axial  pencil  of 
homogenious  light  corresponding  to  the  line  X. 
To  do  this,  let^j  ,  ^-'21  '^3  ,  '"^  ^^'^  geometri- 
cal focal  lengths  of  the  pencil,  measured  from  the 
ce}itre  of  the   sphere,  after  refraction  at  the  1st. 
2nd.  and  3rd.  surfaces  respectively. 

Then,  at  the  first  surface  we  get 
1 
=  —  {»'- 1) (!) 
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At  the  2ud  surface, 

7»'  1 


iV_, 


mv. 
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At  the  3rd  surface, 

7,1  I        „ 
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m'v„ 
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At  the  4th  surface, 
1  1 


w?— 1 


mv.. 
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.(1) 
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Elminating  v  ^  between  equations  (2) 


and  (3)  gives 
1 


ml- 


.(5) 


And   elminating  f,  and  v^  between  equa- 
tions (1)  (4)  and  (5)  gives 

1  /    to' — m        m — 1 
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VI 


Proceeding  in  the  same  way  with  the  azial  pen- 
cil corresponding  to  the  line  Y,  we  get 

1  1    ?i' — n         n — 1 

F  [     nji')-  n 

Equating  these  two  values  of  F  gives 

m' — 711        m — 1        v? — n        n — 1 

■ —  + = + , 

7nni'r  m  Jlii^r  n 

which  is  a  simple  equation  for  determinating  r, 
so  that  the  lines  X  and  Y  may  be  united,  and  the 
lens  thereby  achromatized. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  the  practical  appication 
of  the  above  forrmife,  and  the  results  to  which  it 
leads,  let  us  discuss  three  different  cases  : 

1st.  Let  light  flint  glass  be  used,  and  let  us 
suppose  X  to  be  that  part  of  the  spectrum  in 
which  the  visual  rays  have  their  maximum  inten- 
sity, and  Y  that  part  in  which  the  actinic  rays 
have  their  maximum^  intensity.  And  let 
ni  =  1-57.  71  =  1-6. 

ml  =  1-33.       •     ?ii  =  1-34.. 

These  quantities  being  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
for  the   purpose  of   illustration.      Substituting 
them  in  the  formula  above  stated  gives 
r  =  -53016  F  =  3-42. 

2nd.  Let  colorless  crown  glass  be  used  ;  and 


let 


n  =  1-53. 


m  =  1"51. 

m'  =  1-33.  '   n'  =  1-34. 

Th>n  7=-3518.  F.  =  —  6. 

3rd.  Instead  of  filling  the  interior  of  the  lens 
with  water,  let  us  suppose  the  central  cavity  fitted 
with  a  sphere  of  crown  glass,  the  outer  shell  be- 
ing made  of  light  flint ;  then  adopting,  the  same 
refractive  indices  as  before,  viz., 

m  =  1-57.  n  =  1-6. 

«|i  =  i-51.  71'  =  1'53. 

We  get  r  =  -2751.  F.  =  —  1-845. 

Our  readers  have  no  difliculty  in  interpreting 
these  results.  When  the  lens  is  made  of  flint  glass 
and  water,  the  focal  length  is  about  3J  times  its 
radiu.s.  When  it  is  made  of  crown  glass  and 
water,  the  focal  length  is  six  times  its  radius. 
And  when  it  is  made  entirely  of  glass,  and  with- 
out water,  the  focal  length  is  very  short  indeed, 
being  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  lens  ;  so  that 
the  kittcr  form  is  practically  useless. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  spherical  aberra- 
tion, and  it  is  important  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly  in  order  tliat  the  lens  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  work  well  with  a  large  stop,  for 
taking  portraits  or  instantaneous  views. 

The  calculation  is  extremely  long  and  intricate, 
but  Ihe  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  may  be 
briefly  stated. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 
BY  THE  EDITOR.' 

ACIDITY  OF  THE  COLORING  AND  FIX- 
ING- BATH. — Hypo-  coloring  baths  ;  or,  as  they 
are  generally  termed,  toning  baths,  which  are  in 
active  working  order,  will  usually  be  found  to 
redden  blue  litmus  paper  slowly.  The  acid  bath 
colors  quickly  and  produces  dark  tones,  but  it  is 
apt  to  turn  the  white  portions  of  the  print  to  yel- 
low, and  it  always  dissolves  away  the  lighter 
shades  more  or  less,  so  as  to  render  overprinting 
necessary.  An  alteration  in  photographic  action 
takes  place  by  neutralizing. 

A  neutral  bath  dissolves  the  lighter  shades  to  a 
considerably  less  extent,  and  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  pureness  of  the  whites,  but  if  the 
coloring  principle  is  not  present  in  considerable 
quautity  the  action  is  slower.  Careful  manipula- 
tion with  the  acid  bath  will  produce  excellent 
results  and  permanent  prints,  but  if  the  operator 
prefers  the  neutral,  he  can  best  neutralize  the 
first  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

ACIDITY  OF  THE  NITRATE  BATH— The 
nitrate  bath  frequently  contains  free  acid  caused 
either  by  the  impurity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
from  its  containingym-  iodine  and  also  by  work- 
ing collodion  containing  free  iodine.  It  can  be 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda  ;  by  the  addition 


Suppose  you  take  a  spherical  sheet  of  glass  fill-  ;: 
ed  with  water,  and  begin  by  supposing  the  glass 
to  be  very  thin.  The  spherical  aberration  for  a 
large  central  stop  is,  in  that  case  considerable,  the 
lens  being  greatly  under-corrected.  By  contin- 
ually increasing  the  thickness  of  the  glass  the  un- 
der-correction is  diminished,  until  on  reaching  a 
certain  degree  of  thickness,it  vanishes  altogether, 
and  the  outer  and  central  rays  of  the  large  pen- 
cil are  accurately  united  in  the  same  focus.  On 
continuing  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  glass, 
over-correction  is  produced,  and  this  may  be  in- 
creased to  a  very  great  extent.  Now  it  fortunate- 
ly happens  that  that  particular  thickness  of  glass 
which  reduces  the  spherical  aberration  to  zero, 
also  coincides  exactly  with  the  thickness  necessa- 
ry for  achromatizing  the  lens  when  one  of  the 
shells  is  made  of  crown  and  the  other  of  flint 
glass,  so  that  the  correction  for  color  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  that  for  spherical  aberration. 
The  Panoramic  Lens  does  not  therefore  dep  end 
upon  the  smallness  of  the  diaphram  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  definition,  but  it  can  be  used  with  a  large 
diaphram  ;  and  is  superior  in  this  respect  to 
every  0  ther  view  lens. 

In  the  second  case  discussed,  in  which  the  lens 
is  made  of  crown  glass  and  water,  and  has  a  focal 
length  six  times  its  radius,  there  is  a  little  over- 
correction for  spherical  aberration,  and  that  con- 
struction should  only  be  used  with  a  small  stop. 
It  is  convenient  for  taking  paper  negatives  25  X 
10  ins. 

For  a  large  aperture  the  focus  of  the  Panoram- 
ic Lens  should  not  exceed  3J  times  its  radius. 
In  perfection  of  definition  the  lens  is  then  unsur- 
passed,— we  may  even  say  unequalled, — and  the 
image  will  boar  the  magnifying  power  of  a  tele- 
scopic eye-piece. 

TuE  Editor. 
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of  oxide  of  silver  ;  or  by  hanging  a  bit  of  marble 
in  the  solution.  When  tho  carbonate  of  soda  is 
used,  it  is  accessary  to  test  for  alkalinity,  and  if 
discovered,  corrected  by  adding  one  or  two  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  until  completely  neutral- 
ized. 

ACTINISM.— The  name  given  by  Professor  R. 
Hunt  to  the  photogenic  principle  of  light,  and 
which,  according  to  him  and  otlier  philosophers 
is  tlie  sole  cause  of  photogenic  drawing.  The 
word  simply  signifies  ray-power.  The  principle 
of  aUinism  is  supposed  to  exist  in  white  light 
only.     {See  Light.) 

ACTIXO-CHEMISTRY.— The  principles  and 
acts  in  which  the  agency  of  light  is  concerned 
in  modifying  or  subverting  the  ordinary  affinities 
of  material  elements,  are  those  to  which  the  name 
of  actino-chemistry  has  been  affixed. 

ACTINOGRAPH.— An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  variations  of  actinic  power.  The 
registration  of  the  ever-varying  intensity  of  the 
light  is  so  important  a  subject,  ihat  it  has  occupi_ 
ed  the  attention  of  several  eminent  scientific  ob- 
servers. Sir  John  Herschel  and  Dr.  Daubeny 
have  applied  their  well-known  talents  to  the  in- 
quiry, and  have,  both  of  them,  devised  instru- 
ments of  great  ingenuity  for  the  purpose.  This 
instrument,  constructed  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
not  only  registers  the  direct  effect  of  solar  radia- 
tion, but  also  the  amount  of  general  illumination 
in  the  visible  hemisphere,  which  constitutes  day 
light ;  one  portion  of  the  apparatus  being  so  ar. 

ranged  e that  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  is  slowly 
moved  in  such  a  direction  that  the  direct  rays  of 

the  sun,  when  unobscured  may  fall  upon  it  through 
a  small  slit  made  in  an  outer  cylinder  or  case, 
while  the  other  is  screened  from  the  incident  beam 
The  paper  being  fixed  on  a  disc  of  brass,  made  to 
revolve  by  watch-work,  is  affected  by  the  light 
which  '•  emanates  from  that  definite  circumpolar 
region  of  the  sky  to  which  it  may  be  considered 
desirable  to  limit  the  observation,"  and  which  is 
admitted,  as  in  the  other  case,  through  a  fine  slit 
in  the  cover  of  the  instrument. 

ACTINO-POLYCBROME  — A  name  given  to 
natural  colored  photographs. 

ADHESIVE  SUBSTANCES.— The  mucillages 
and  other  substances  used  in  mounting  photo- 
graphs. Those  generally  employed  are  starch 
albumen,  isinglass  and  gum  arable,  the  latter  of 
which  is_, preferable. 

ALABASTRINE. — A  compound  invented  by 
Mr.  Squire,  for  application  to  positive  pictures  on 
glass  (ambrotypes).  It  is  said  to  give  greater 
brilliancy  to  the  picture  and  to  be  otherwise  an 
improvement ;  but  as  we  understand  the  base  of 
the  solutionis  a  chloride  of  mercury  we  must  doubt 
their  permanency. 

ALABASTRINE  PHOTOGRAPHS.  —  Posi- 
tives on  glass  treated  with  the  alabastrine  solu- 
tion. The  following  formula  is  given  as  the  best- 
Collodion  and  bath  as  usual  for  positives.  De- 
veloper— iron  salt,  5  grs.,  acetic  acid,  10  minims 
water  1  oz.  After  well  washing  re-develop  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  in 
muriatic  acid,  1  oz.  ;  saturated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  1  oz.  ;  30  grain  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  25  drops.  When  the  picture  is 
well  brought  out  and  washed,  varnish  with  20 
grains  gum  benzole  in  1  oz.  spirts  of  wine. 
ALBUMEN. — A  substance  which  forms  a  con- 


stituent part  of  animal  solids  and  liquids.  A 
similar  also  exists  in  plants,  interposed  between 
the  embryo  and  integument  of  the  seed. 

This  substance  exists  under  two  distinct  forms; 
liquid, as  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  economy, 
solid  and  insoluable  as  in  the  white  of  boiled 
eggs. 

Albumen  is  found  in  a  state  of  solution  in 
blood,  combined,  perhaps,  with  soda  ;  by  adding 
acetic  acid,  however,  to  the  serum  to  saturate 
the  alkali,  it  does  not  precipitate  albumen. 

Albumen  also  exists  in  the  white  of  eggs,  but 
it  seems  to  be  different  from  that  contained  in 
serum,  and,  in  fact,  though  the  latter  is  neither 
coagulated  by  ether  or  essence  of  turpentine,  it 
is  completely  otherwise  with  the  former. 

It  is  also  met  with  in  chyle,  in  the  lymph,  in 
the  amniotic  fluid,  etc.,  and  the  various  fluids  of 
the  animal  economy  generally. 

Evaporated  in  an  exhausted  receiver  the  solu- 
tions of  albumen  abandon  this  substance  in  the 
form  of  a  transparent  amorphous  and  fissured 
mass,  tasteless  and  of  a  slightly  yellow  color. 

Albumen  begins  to  coagulate  at  about  65  de- 
grees, at  75  it  is  completed  ;  if  the  solution  be 
very  dilute,  it  does  not  assume  a  coherent  mass  ; 
it  simply  separates  from  the  flakes  which  collect 
on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  froth.  This  pro 
perty  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  part  which  al 
bnmen  plays  in  the  clarification  of  liquids  of  or- 
ganic nature. 

Alcohol  coagulates  albumen  in  the  manner  of 
heat. 

Coagulated  albumen,  heated  in  the  middle  of 
water  in  closed  tubes  to  about  150  degrees  dis- 
solves, forming  a  liquid  which  does  not  possess 
the  property  of  coagulation.  Submitted  to  dry 
disuUation,  albumen  gives,  water,  carbonate,  hy- 
drosulphate,  and  hydrocynate  of  ammonia,  and 
an  oil  of  an  infectious  odor,  which  contains  am- 
moniacal  bases  ;  we  obtain  besides  as  residum,  an 
abundant  deposit  of  a  cavernous  and  brilliant 
coal. 

Left  to  itself,  albumen  decomposes  spontane- 
ously giving  divers  products  ;  it  also  emits  that 
repulsive  smell  observed  in  the  fermentation  of 
animal  substances. 

Some  acids  form  with  albumen  quite  insoluble 
combinations,  ais  metaphosphoric,  azotic,  and  sul- 
phuric acids. 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  albu- 
men, developing  that  highly  characteristic  violet 
blue  color. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  potash  or  soda 
forms  a  combination  with  albumen  presenting  the 
appearance  of  jelly,  and  completely  dissolves  in 
pure  water.  Heated  with  a  solution  of  these  al- 
kalies, it  frees  ammonia,  and  acid  compounds  are 
produced,  which  remain  united  to  the  alkaline 
matter.  By  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alkaline  matter,  albumen  acquires  the  character- 
istics of  caseine. 

Baryta,  strontian  and  lime,  form  with  this  sub- 
stance insoluble  compounds,  which  on  drying, 
acquire  a  hardness  equal  to  stone. 

On  applying  the  poles  of  a  battery  to  the  white 
of  an  egg  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sea  salt,  the  latter  decomposes.  From  it  results 
hydrochloric  acid  which  unites  to  the  positive 
pole,  and  soda  which  forms  on  the  negative  pole 
28 


with   albumen,  a  gelatinous  combination  anala- 
gous  to  mucus. 

On  mixing  albumen  wifh  certain  metallic  salts, 
and  then  adding  a  quantity  of  potash  larger  than 
what  would  be  necessary  to  decompose  the  salt, 
the  oxide  forms  a  soluble  combination  with  albu- 
men :  Example— salts  of  iron  or  copper  with  al- 
bumen or  potash. 

With  bichloride  of  mercury,  albumen  forms  a 
perfectly  insoluble  combination.  Albumen  is 
therefore  the  best  antidote  against  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  immediately  gives 
white  precipitate  in  the  solution  of  albumen  in 
the  acid  liquids  ;  if  the  liquid  is  alkaline,  the 
precipitate  would  only  make  its  appearance  after 
neutralization. 

The  infusion  of  gall  nuts  abundantly  precipi- 
tates albumen  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

Albumen  evaporated  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
and  carried  to  the  dry  state,  may  be  kept  at  100 
degrees,  and  will  afterwards  dissolve  completely 
in  water. 

When  alkaline  albumen  is  left  to  itself  it  de- 
composes, emits  a  foetid  odor,  and  the  whole  mass 
becomes  filled  with  animalcula;.  If  we  slightly 
acidulate  the  liquid,  a  large  number  of  rounded 
atoms,  which  constitute  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
vegatable  known  by  the  name  of  the  penecslelium 
glaueum,  will  make  their  appearance. 

Coagulated  and  soluble  albumen  possesses  ex- 
actly the  same  composition  ;  it  is  probably  an 
isomeric  modification.  It  possesses  besides,  the 
same  composition  as  fibrin,  and  like  it  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula — 

C,  3  H  AZ60,  ,. 
ALBUMENIZED.— Coated  with  albumen. 
ALBUMENIZED  COLLODION.— Collodion 
coated  with  albumen.  It  is  used  in  the  so-called 
Taupenot  dry  process.  The  following  formula 
for  its  preparation  is  considered  the  best.  Take 
of  albumen  20  ounces.  In  one-third  of  this 
quantity,  of  distilled  water,  that  is  6  ozs.  5  dr'ms 
dissolve  192  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium.  Then 
add  3J  dr'ms  of  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine 
12  grs.  to  1  oz.  alcohol.  Pour  this  iodized  water 
little  by  little,  into  the  albumen,  beating  it  with 
a  wooden  fork.  The  albumen  having  been  well 
frothed  is  allowed  to  stand  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours. 

Take  of  simple  collodion  1-oz.  add  iodide  of 
ammonium,  2J-grs.  ;  iodide  of  cadmium.  2-^-grs.; 
solution  of  proto-iodide  iron,  15  drops.  Allow 
it  to  settle.  When  about  to  prepare  the  glass 
plates,  decant  the  albumen  and  collodion.  Clean 
and  collodionize  the  glass  in  the  usual  way  ;  {see 
albumenized^  glass,  coUodionized  glass,  and  dry 
process,)  the  collodion  having  been  sensitized  in 
a  40  grain  silver  bath.  Then  cover  the  collodion 
with  the  albumen  solution  and  allow  it  to  dry 
for  12  or  14  hours.  The  plate  aiter  this  is  plun- 
ged for  15  or  20  seconds  into  a  bath  made  as 
follows  ; — 

Distilled  water 3  oz.  6  drms. 

Dissolve  and  add  fused  nit- 
rate of  silver 2  "     4   " 

Acetic  acid 1  "     3    " 

Alcohol 30  "     0  ; 

Let   it   remain  at  least  twelve  hours  and  then 
filter. 
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After  remaining  in  the  Ijath  the  required  time 
the  plate  is  lirst  washed  in  alcohol  and  then  in 
distilled  water.  Set  aside  to  dry  for  five 
or  six  days  before  using.  Develop  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  adding  a  few  drops  of 
a  10  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  (See  Dry 
Process. 

ALBUMENIZED  GLASS.— Glass  coated  with 
albumen.— To  obtaic  perfect  proofs  it  is  necessary 
that  the  albumen  should  be  spread  perfectly  even 
upon  glass.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  your 
glass  plate  upon  a  stand  having  leveling  screws 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  perl'tctly 
horizontal.  Pour  upon  it  a  profusion  of  the  allxr 
men,  and  then  incline  the  glass  slightly  in  every 
direction  so  that  the  albumen  may  completely 
cover  tlie  surface  ;  then  place  a  glass  funnel  in 
your  albumen  bottle  and  set  your  glass  plate  in 
it  cornerwiso,  as  in  Fig  1 ;  and 
drain. off  all  the  superfluous 
mixture  until  only  sufficient 
to  form  an  influitely  fine  coat- 
ing remains.  Dry  the  edges 
of  the  glass  with  bibulous  or 
tissue  paper,  and  replace  it 
upon  the  level  support  to  dry^ 
taking  care  to  cover  it  with  a 
pasteboard  box— made  for  the 
purpose— that  it  may  be  kept 
free  from  dust.  In  this  state 
it  is  ready  for  the  sensitive 
mixture. 

Fig  1. 

Mr.  Davie  recommends  the  following  method  of 
coating  the  glasses  as  superior. 

The  following  cuts  clearly  illustrate  all  the  ap- 


hold  the  shaft  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right 
brush  the  glass  carefully  ;  then  take  the  glas^ 
tube,   as  is  represented  in  Fig.  3.    Eemove   the 


Fig.  3. 

stopper  from  the  albumen  bottle,  and  insert  the 
point  of  the  tube  in  the  liquid,  and  with  the 
mouth  at  the  other  end,  suck  as  much  iodized  al- 
bumen into  the  tube  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
plate  ;  then  clap  the  thumb  over  the  top  of  the 
tube,  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  running  back  in- 
to the  bottle  ;  pass  the  tube  to  the  plate  held  in 
the  left  band,  holding  the  plate  somewhat  angling 
or  pitching  from  you  ;  deposit  the  albumen  care- 
fully across  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate,  and 
allow  it  to  flow  gently  downward,  until  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  covered  ;  pour 
the  surplus  albumen  back  into  the  bottle  ;  then 
Immediately  place  the  shaft  in  the  box  with  the 
lower  end  on  the  pivot,  and  with  the  right  hand 
set  the  shaft  to  whirling,  and  continue  to  whirl  it 
for  some  seconds  with  such  speed  as  to  leave  but 
a  thin  film  on  the  plate  (the  speedy  revolutions 
throw  off  much  of  the  albumen.)  Then  raise 
the  shaft  holding  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  take  the 
glass  tube  with  which  the  albumen  was  deposited 
on  the  plate  ;  place  the  large  end  in  the  mouth 
and  with  the  right  hand,  move  it  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  suck  with  one  continued 
inhalation  until  you  have  passed  all  around  the 
plate  ;  the  object  in  this  is  to  remove  as  much  of 
the  albumen  as  possible.  Blow  the  albumen  all 
out  of  the  tube,  and  be  careful  not  to  blow  saliva 
in.  The  plate  is  now  coated,  and  must  be  placed 
immediately  in  the  drying  box,  Fig  4.    As  will 


Fig.  2. 
aratus  necessary  for  coating  the  albumen  plate. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  bos  and  cylinder  for  giving 
a  uniform  coating;  Fig.  3  a  glass  tube  for  putting 
the  albumen  on  the  plate  ;  and  Fig.  4  a  box  the 
size  of  a  plate  with  grooves  and  slides  to  place 
the  plate  in  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
albumen.  The  plate  must  be  coated  in  a  room 
entirely  free  from  dust  in  the  following  manner  i 
—First,  clean  w^ith  care  the  number  of  plates  that 
are  to  be  coated,  then  take  the  shaft  from  the 
pivot  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  2  (the  top  of  thi 
shaft  is  concave,  all  but  about  \  of  an  inch  of  the 
outside  of  the  circle  ;  on  this  narrow  circle,  is 
stuck  in  several  places  a  very  small  quantity  of 
gutta  porcha,  (by  means  of  warming  it);  holding 
iiinthe  left  hand,  warm  the  gutta  percha  over 
a  spirit  lamp,  and  stick  it  to  the  centre  of  the 
plate  which  has  been  previously  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper,  with  a  circular  centre 
marked  with  a  lead  pencil,  the  size  of  the  end  of 
the  shaft.    "When  the  glass  adheres  to   the  shaft 


Fig.  4- 
be  seen  by  the  cut,  the  box  is  mounted  upon  four 
feet  with  levelling  screws,  and  should  be  made 
perfectly  level  before  the  plates  are  coated.  A 
small  spirit  level  may  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
this  box  so  as  to  revolve,  or  one  may  be  laid  on 
the  top,  and  when  the  box  is  level,  put  away. 
The  drying  box  must  be  made  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, so  as  to  hold  the  plate  perfectly  level,  or 
the  albumen  will  flow  heavier  on  some  parts  of 
the  plate  than  it  does  to  others.  The  box  must 
be  provided  with  the  same  number  of  slides  of 
soft  wood,  that  you  coat  plates,  and  first  place  a 
plate  then  a  slide,  and  so  on  alternately,  other- 
wise the  albumen  will  spoil  before  it  becomes 
hard  and  dry. 
ALBUMENIZED     GLASS    PROCESS.— The 


method  of  producing  negative  or  positive  pic- 
tures or  glass  coated  with  albumen.  There  are 
several  formulas  for  this  process,  each  having  its 
advocates.  AVe  select  the  most  recent  modifica- 
tion which  comes  most  highly  recommended. 
{Fur  method  of  coating  the  glass  see  Albumenized 
Glass. 

The  first  important  thing  is  the  cleaning  of  the 
glasses.  The  plates  should  be  finished  by  rub- 
bing them  over  with  alcohol  applied  by  an  old 
linen  cloth,  then,  by  means  of  a  large  and  very 
clean  camel  hair  brush,  all  dust  and  fibres  are  re- 
moved :  the  room  in  which  this  operation  is  car- 
ried on  should  be  well  cleaned  out  beforehand, 
and  all  currents  of  air  avoided,  for  every  dust 
spot  will  cause  a  stain.  Take  the-wbite  of  six 
eggs  freed  from  the  germ,  and  put  them  in  a 
large  basin  ;  then  into  a  porcelain  (or  earthen 
ware)  pipkin  ;  put  of 

Distilled  water 1^-  oz. 

Dextrine 139  grs. 

Iodide  of  potassium 46    " 

Bromide  of  potassium 77     " 

Dissolve  the  dextrine  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp  re- 
move the  vessel,  and  ;.dd  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium  ;  let  the  mixture  cool  a  little,  and  then 
strain  it  into  the  white  of  egg,  beating  the  whole 
into'froth  :  in  twelve  hours  afterwards,the  albu- 
men will  re-liquify  and  is  ready  for  use. 

Just  before  making  the  plate  sensitive,  submit 
the  albumenized  glass  to  the  vapor  of  iodine  un- 
til it  is  of  a  fine  golden  yellow  color,  then  plunge 
it,  in  a  darkened  room,  into  aceto-nitrate  of  silv- 
er thus  composed  : 

Distilled  water 9  oz. 

Nitrate  of  silver 496  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1240  min. 

After  two  minutes  of  immersion  the  glass  is 
withdrawn  and  perfectly  washed  in  distilled 
water  if  it  is  to  be  used  dry,  the  water  must  be 
changed  two  or  three  times.  After  the  cxpo.'u re 
in  the  camera,  warm  gently  the  following  mix- 
ture made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  plate 
when  placed  in  a  dish  :  — 

Distilled  water 13  oz. 

Gallic  acid 108  grs. 

Acetate  of  lime 4G    " 

Pour  the  warm  liquid  into  the  dish,  and  plunge 
into  it  the  plate  and  as  soon  as  all  is  cool,  add  a 
few  drops  of  aceto-nitrate  made  with 

Distilled  water 3  oz. 

Nitrate  of  silver 93  grs. 

Acetic  acid 300  min. 

When  the  picture  is  well  developed-  wash  and  fix 
in  a  solution  containig  ten  per  cent,  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  ;  again  wash  and  leave  to  dry,  by 
placing  the  plate  on  one  of  its  angles. 

ALBUMEN-PAPER.— Paper  coated  with  albu- 
men.    To  prepare  the  paper  take  of 

Chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium.  .40  grs. 

Distilled  water 1  oz. 

The  common  table  salt  is  often  impure,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  pure  chloride  cannot  be  obtained 
chloride  of  ammonium(J>/i<rfa/e  of  ammonia)vaAj 
be  substituted.  Mix  any  number  of  ounces  ac- 
cording to  the  above  formula  and  add  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  whites  of  new  laid  eggs.  Then  with 
a  bundle  of  quills,  or  a  wooden  fork,  beat  the 
whole  into  a  perfect  froth.  As  the  froth  forms  it 
is  to  be  skimmed  off  and  put  into  a  flat  di-^^h  to 
subside.    The   success  of  the  operation  depends 
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eatirc4y  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of 
the  process  is  conducted,  if  the  albumen  is  no* 
thoroughly  beaten,  flakes  of  animal  membrane, 
will  be  left  in  the  liquid,  and  will  certainly  cause 
streaks  up^  n  the  paper.  When  the  froth  has 
partially  subsided  transfer  it  to  a  tall  and  nar- 
row jar,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  several  hours, 
that  the  membrane  shreds  may  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom. Then  pour  off  the  upper  clear  portion, 
which  is  fit  for  use.  The  solution  made  accord- 
ing to  these  directions  will  contain  exactly  twenty 
grains  of  salt  to  the  ounce,  dissolved  in  equal 
parts  of  albumen  and  water. 

Pour  a  portion  of  the  Albumen  solution  into  a 
flat  dish  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Then, 
having  previously  cut  the  paper  to  the  proper 
size,  take  a  sheet  by  the  two  corners,  bend  it  into 
a  curved  form,  convexity  downwards,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  albumen,  the  centre  part  first  touching 
the  liquid  and  the  corners  being  lowered  gradu- 
ally. In  this  way  all  bubbles  of  air  will  be  push- 
ed forward  and  excluded.  One  side  only  of  the 
paper  is  wetted  ;  the  other  remains  dry.  Allow 
the  sheet  to  rest  upon  the  solution  for  three  min- 
utes, and  then  raise  it  off,  and  pin  up  by. two  cor- 
ners. If  any  circular  spots,  free  from  Albumen, 
are  seen  caused  by  bubbles  of  air,  replace  the 
sheet  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  at  first. 

This  albumenized  acid  salted  paper  will  keep 
any  length  of  time  in  a  dry  place. 

ALBUMEN-PRINTING  PROCESS.  —  The 
method  of  impressing  photographic  pictures  on 
albumenized  paper.  Prepare  your  paper  as  di- 
rected in  the  preceding  article,  {Albumen  paper) 
(or  buy  it  ready  made),  and  then  proceed  as 
follows.    Take  of 

Nitrate  of  silver 60  grains 

Distilled  water 1  ounce. 

Prepare  a  sufScient  quantity  of  this  solution,  and 
lay  the  sheet  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore. If  the  Canson  paper  is  used,  at  least  five 
minutes  must  be  allowed  tor  the  decomposition. 

Some  prefer  to  brunh  the  Silver  solution  in- 
stead of  applying  it  by  floating,  but  in  that  case 
the  proportions  used  must  be  different.  Ten 
grains  of  salt  to  the  ounce,  in  place  of  twenty, 
and  100  grains  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

After  the  sensitizing  solution  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver  has  been  in  use  some  time,  it  becomes  dis- 
colored from  a  partial  formation  of  Sulphuret  of 
Silver.  This  may  be  obviated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Animal  Charcoal,  but  a  better  plan  is  to 
use  the  white  china  clay,  or  "  pipe  clay"  for  the 
same  purpose.  About  twenty  grains  of  this  sub- 
stance may  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  silver 
solution,  and  kept  constantly  with  it  in  the  bot- 
tle, pouring  off  the  upper  clear  portion  for  use. 

After  a  large  quantity  of  paper  has  been  sensi- 
tized, it  may  be  well  to  add  fresh  Nitrate  of  Silv- 
er, in  proportion  of  about  ten  grains  to  the  ounce, 
in  order  to  keep  the  bath  at  its  original  strength. 
Sensitive  albumenized  paper,  prepared  as 
above,  will  usually  keep  two  or  three  days,  if 
protected  from  the  I'ght,  but  eventually  it  turns 
yellow  from  partial  decomposition.  Its  keeping 
qualities  may  be  enhanced  by  adding  one  drachm 
nitric  acid  to  every  four  ounces  of  silver  solu- 
tion. 

M.  Laboede,    recommends  the  following  pro- 


cess, as  a  preventative  against  the  discoloration 
of  the  nitrate  bath. 

A  metallic  vessel  sufBciently  large  to  contain 
conveniently  the  sheet  of  paper,  is  filled  with 
water,  the  latter  being  heated  almost  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  then  a  sheet  of  paper  previously  albu- 
menized, and  very  dry,  is  floated  upon  the  water, 
albumen  side  upward,  taking  care  not  to  let  the 
npper  surface  become  moistened.  Alter  remain- 
ing about  half  a  minute  the  sheet  is  to  be  removed 
and  hung  up  to  dry,  and  can  be  replaced  by 
another  upon  the  water. 

ALBUMEN  VARNISH.— Ferment  albumen 
with  honey  in  the  proportion  of  100  parts  of  the 
former  to  10  parts  of  the  latter,  adding  a  little 
yeast  and  1^  part  iodide  of  potassium.  After 
fermentation  filter  and  put  it  up  in  bottles  of  not 
more  than  6  ounces,  to  avoid  too  long  exposure 
to  air  while  using.  Upon  the  fixed  and  washed 
collodion  negative  is  poured  a  little  of  this  var- 
insh,  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  plate  is  stood 
upon  its  edge  to  dry.  It  is  then  passed  through 
the  ordinary  aceio-nitrate  bath,  washed,  and  im- 
mediately passed  through  the  hyposulphite  bath_ 
washed  and  dried. 

ALCOHOL.- — Pure  highly  rectified  spirit,  ob- 
tained from  fermented  liquors  by  distillation.  It 
consists  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  is  ex- 
tremely light  and  imflammable  ;  it  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water,  dissolving  resins,  essen- 
tial oils,  wax,  spermaceti,  and  variaus  other  sub- 
stances. Alcohol  boils  at  170°  ;  curdles  milk, 
coagulates  albumen,  and  separates  both  starch 
and  gum  from  their  mucilages  ;  it  is  uncongeala- 
bleby  cold,  and  with  acids  forms  ethers.  Alcohol 
is  extensively  used  for  photographic  purposes. 
Diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  mixing  with  the  rottenstone  with 
which  the  daguerrean  plate  is  first  cleaned.  The 
rottenstone  is  first  dusted  upon  the  plate  and  then 
a  drop  or  two  of  alcohol  mixed  with  it,  or  the  cot- 
ton is  wetted  with  the  alcohol  and  then  applied. 
It  is  also  used  to  form  solutions  for  photogenic 
processes  upon  glass  and  paper,  which  will  be 
treated  of  under  their  appropriate  heads. 


Tor  the  Photographic  and  Fine  Ai't  Journal. 

HELIOGRAPHIC  SCHOOL. 

Mr,  Editor: — For  the  practice  of  all  the  use- 
ful arts  previous  instruction  is  universally  held 
to  be  necessary.  No  mechanic  puts  out  his  sign 
without  having  served  ah  "  apprenticeship  '''  to 
his  trade,  or  in  other  words,  having  been  "  school- 
ed" therein.  It  is  the  same  with  the  so-named 
Fine  Arts.  The  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  &c., 
must  be  largeby  and  laboriously  "  schooled, "  to 
become  skilled  in  their  profession.  The  place 
of  their  novitiate  is  a  "  school,  "  whether  private 
or  public — whether  having  one  pupil  or  twenty. 
In  regard  to  some  arts,  there  is  an  advantage,  in 
the  gathering  of  numbers  from  the  mutual  emula- 
tion, helpfulness  &c.,  incident  thereto. 

Now  why  shall  we  not  have  "  schools  "  for  in- 
struction in  Heliography  ?  Whether  this  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  useful,  or  of  the  fine  arts,  as  re- 
quiring simply  that  mechanical  aptitude  and  skill, 
which  suffice  for  the  former  or  in  addition  to 
these,  that   original   genius,  which  is  the  central 


inspiration  of  the  latter,— in  either  case  intelli-    fitably  on  the   above  named  and  like  difficulti 


gent,  thorough  instruction  is  essential  to  qualify 
one  for  successful  practice  therein.  And,  for  ac- 
quiring such  instruction,  a  school,  supplied  with 
proper  instruments  and  appliances,  and  super- 
vised by  a  person,  at  home  in  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art  where  numbers  could  toge/htr 
receive  instruction,  while,  at  the  same  time,  aid- 
ing each  other's  progress,  would,  unquestionably 
be  the  best  mode  that  could  be  devised. 

That  sun-painting  is  aiisejul art,  is  undeniable, 
if  intellectual  discipline  and  development  are 
useful.  That  it  also,  ranks  with  the  fine  arts  is, 
— contrary  to  former  views, — becoming  more  and 
more  widely  recognised.  A  good  eye, — even, 
though  not  much  trained, — can  detect  the  world- 
wide difference  between  one  Heliograph  and  an- 
other— can  perceive  that  one  face  is  lifeless,  soul- 
less,— an  unattractive  form  merely, — and  that 
another  is  living,human,  diaphanous,  with  spirit, 
— a  literal  Jac-simile  of  the  thinking,  moving 
original.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  one  is 
produced  by  a  mechanic, — the  other  by  an  artist. 
The  one  is  result  of  mechanism, — the  other  of 
art.  Under  the  latter  category,  then,  Heliogra- 
phy needs  most  pressingly  a  school  of  prepara- 
tive instruction,  for  its  artistic  capabilities  and 
practice  are,  as  yet,  very  little  understood,  and 
it  exists,  chiefly  as  a  process  of  mechanism. 

The  mention  of  a  few  items  will  intimate  the 
immense  services  which  a  competent  school,  of 
the  class  supposed,  might  render. 

Thus,  practitioners, — especially  in  secluded 
localities, — often  meet  with  difficulties  in  one  or 
another  department  of  their  process, — e.  g. — in 
the  manufacture  of  collodion,  in  the  solutions,  in 
the  films  proper  to  the  several  species  of  pictures 
&c,,  while  "streaks,  spots,  pin-holes,"  &c.  &c., 
bafile  and  delay  their  operations.  In  the  "school" 
suggested,  the  nature  and  causes  of  such  dilficul" 
ties  would  be  exjilained,  with  the  modes  of  recti- 
fying them.  Not,  however,  in  this  chemical  de- 
partment alone  would  instruction  be  of  great 
value,  but  not  less  in  what  properly  considered, 
is  the  artistic  department.  Thus  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  instrument,  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  &c. — in  the  settling  of  the  position 
and  of  the  bodily  conditions  generally, — in  a 
word,  in  the  use  of  all  those  means  and  appli- 
ances, material  and  mental,  whereby  is  pro- 
duced a  representation  of  the  sitter's  face  and 
form,  which  shall  express  his  character,  individ- 
uality, spiritual  self- — instruction  may  be  given 
of  immeasurable  benefit.  It  is  urgently  need- 
ed, and  this  need  should  be  met. 

It  would  be  well,  that  special  attention,  should 
in  this  school,  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  da- 
guerreotype,— that  most  beautiful  and  probably 
most  durable  of  all  the  heliographs, — as  it  has 
recently  fallen  so  much  out  of  fashion,  that  num- 
bers of  present  practitioners  are  unacquainted 
with  the  process  of  making  it, — a  deficiency 
which,  while  looking  on  the/adm^'-,  spotting,  am- 
brotypes,  which  have  been  suffered  to  usurp  its 
place,  they  have  ample  occasion  to  lament. 

The  existence  of  tbePhotographical  Society  in 
New  York,  is  highly  auspicious  to  our  art.  Hav- 
ing attended  their  last  meeting,  I  was  gratified 
that,  by  the  sciencific  and  accomplished  members, 
discussions  were  held,  which  promise  to  bear  pro- 
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ill  our  profession.  Continued  in  its  present  spirit, 
it  must  prove  an  amicable  rival  in  utility  to  those 
foreign  societies,  which  have  wrought  so  excel- 
lent a  work  for  heliograpliy. 

Our  h'-liographic  magazines,  too,  as  mouth- 
pieces of  those  having  either  a  jirofessional,  ama- 
teur, or  scientific  interest  in  our  art.  are  doing  a 
good  service. 

To  those  several  means  a  "  school "  of  the 
class  suggested,  would  be  the  fitting  consumma- 
tion. It  would  form  a  natural  link  between  the 
society  and  the  journal,  and  the  great  body  of 
our  American  heliographers.  It  would  be  an  in- 
stitution, to  which  the  former  together  with  the 
writers  and  readers  of  the  latter,  would  instinct- 
ively look  for  the  performing  of  experiments  and 
the  elucidation  of  "difllculties,  and  to  which,  more- 
over, they  would  probably  resort  for  occasional 
experimenting  themselves. 

For  one,  I  should  like  to  see  such  an  institution 
established  ;  and  would  gladly  put  forth  my  most 
zealous  endeavors  to'this  end.  My  object  in  for- 
warding a  copy  of  these  suggestions  to  each  o I 
our  N.  Y.  Photographic  Journals,  is  to  call  out  if 
possible,  an  expression  of  opinion  in  the  matter 
from  our  amorican  heliographers  generally.  And 
I  should  be  much  gratified  also  to  have  it  made  a 
subject  of  consideration  by  the  Photographic  So- 
■ciety ;  as  none  certainly,  are  more  competent 
than  its  members,  to  appreciate  the  important 
utilities  of  rsuch  a  school.  New  York  ciiy,  for 
patent  reasons,  would  bo  the  most  suitable  local- 
ity for  it.  I  _^trust  [the  editors  and  correspond" 
ents  of  these  journals  will  express  their  views  on 
these  my  suggestions — after  which  I  may  again 
assume  the  pen. 

It  is  not  irrevelant  to  mention,  that,(as  appears 
by  the  last  No.  of  the  ''Photographic  Notes," 
edited  by  Thos.  Sutton,  B.  A.,)  Prof.  Hardwioh, 
of  London,  author  of  the  admirable  book  entitled 
"  Photographic  Chemistry,"  and  also  both  a  sci- 
entific and  practical  heliographcr  of  eminence) 
has  opened  a  school,  of  a  character  substantially 
the  same  as  that  here  proposed.  This  is  good 
news  for  our  art,  and  its  professors.  I  trust  wc 
may  not  long  linger  behind  the  "  Old  Country," 
in  this  particular.  ,  M.  A.  Root* 

Phila.  May,  18C0. 
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FOGGY  SPOTS  m  TllE  CE.MRB   OF 
■NEGATIVES. 


We  have  not  unfrequently  been  applied  to  for 
an  explanation  of  and  remedy  for  the  existence 
of  a  foggy-looking  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
when  taking  negatives  of  landscapes  with  a  por- 
trait lens,  with  diaphragm  between  the  parts  of 
the  combination.  As  the  season  for  active  op- 
eration in  Ihefieldisnow  fast  approaching,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  take  the  queston  into  consider- 
ation at  the  present  time,  particularly  as  wc  ob- 
serve that  a  correspondent  of  our  elder  contem- 
porary, the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
ofi"ers,  in  the  last  issue  of  that  pablication,  a  sup- 
posed explanation,  which  he  regards  as  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  in  which  wc  certainly  do  not 
concur.  This  gentleman  supposes  the  ofiensive 
spot  to  be  an  image  of  the  aperture  in  the  dia- 


phragm, whichhe  thinks  is  i-ufficiently  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  spot  corres- 
ponds with  the  form  of  the  aperture  as  observed 
by  altering  the  shape  of  the  latter,  and  also  that 
the  position  of  the  diaphragm  aflects  the  sharp- 
ness or  definition  of  the  spot.  The  reflections  of 
light  at  the  various  surfaces  of  the  lenses,  as 
supposed  by  this  correspondent,  who  adopts  the 
designation  "Onward,"  are  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  an  image  of  the  aperture  in  the  dia- 
phragm, though  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
might  explain  the  existence  of  a  shadow  of  the 
diaphragm.  1  he  case  cited  c''"<he  number  of  im- 
ages of  a  lighted  candle  seen  when  a  portrait 
lens  is  pointed  towards  it,  is  not  analagous,  the 
position  of  the  object  (in  this  case  the  caudle) 
being  altogether  different. 

If  in  "Onward's"  case  there  were  an  image  of 
the  aperture  at  all,  it  must  have  been  due  to  re- 
flection from  the  front  surface  of  the  front  lens 
alone,  whieh,  as  regards  the  diaphragm,  would 
act  as  a  concave  mirror ;  but,  to  form  an  image 
the  diaphragm  itself  must  have  been  capable  of 
readily  radiating  light — a  clearly  improper  con- 
dition for  the  diaphragm  to  be  in,  as  it  should  be 
of  a  dead  black.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as 
a  rule,  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  anoyance. 
We  account  for  it  by  supposing  it  to  arise  from 
the  shade  in  front,  with  which  portrait  lenses  are 
usually  furnished'  and  which  are  generally  far 
too  small  in  diameter,  thereby  cutting  ofi"  a  por- 
tion of  the  light  falling  on  the  lens  obliquely  in 
every  direction,  and  thus  a  shadow  of  the  dia- 
phragm itself  becomes  projected  on  the  focussing 
screen,  consequently  the  indistinct  outline  of  the 
aperture  therein  is  sufficiently  traceable.  Such  a 
shade  as  we  have  indicated  is  worse  than  none  at 
all,  and  may  be  with  advantage  removed  alto- 
gether ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  landscapes 
with  portrait  combinations,  with  a  central  stop, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a 
good  plan  generally  to  renounce  the  front  shade 
entirely.  The  only  precaution  to  observe  would 
be  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  interior  of  the  tube 
is  properly  coated  with  a  dead  black  substance 
of  an  appropriate  kind. 
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It  has  often  occured  to  me,  that  if  one  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  photographic  journals  from 
the  very  commencement  were,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make  short  notes  of  anything  which  struck 
him  as  being  worthy  of  comment,  it  would  be  of 
service  :  amateurs  just  beginning  the  art  would 
deprive  advantage  from  such  disscussions;  whilst 
the  advanced  student  might  perhaps  be  encour- 
aged to  communicate  his  own  experience,  and  so 
to  add  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  under  the 
head  of  a  Report  of  tlte  proceedings  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  AssociatioUj  I  see  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Oakeshot.  of  Ryde,  referring  to 
an  analysis  made  by  the  French  chemists,  who 
assort  that  a  quart  of  hyposulphite  solution,  of 
a  strength  of  ten  per  cent.,  will  fix  in  a  satisfac- 


tory manner  not  more  than  a  sheet  and  a  half  of 
washed  sensitive  paper,  and  that  the  above  solu- 
tion will  be  in  a  state  of  super-saturation  with 
silver  salt,  if  more  than  forty  grains  of  chloride 
of  silver  be  added  to  it.  Now  all  this  is  so  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  every  day  experience  of  pho- 
tographers that  it  must  evidently  be  wrong. 

Wben  Herscbell  first  published  his  memoir  on 
the  hyposulphites,  he  described  two  compounds 
of  hyposulphite  of  silver  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda— the  one  containing  one  atom  of  the  former 
salt  to  two  atoms  of  the  latter,  and  the  other  con- 
taining a  single  atom  of  each.  If  you  dissolve  in 
a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  silver 
the  former  of  these  compounds  is  obtained,  which 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  intensely 
sweet  taste  ;  but  if  afterwards  a  fresh  portion  of 
chloride  of  silver  be  added  to  the  same  solution 
until  the  weight  of  chloride  reaches  to  more  than 
one-half  of  that  of  the  original  hyposulphite 
then  the  second  compound  is  produced,  which  is 
far  less  soluble  than  the  last,  and  not  so  sweet  to 
the  taste.  Thus,  a  quart  of  hypo  solution  of  ten 
per  cent.,  containing  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite, 
ought  to 'dissolve  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  chloride 
of  silver  to  make  the  sweet  s.5.1t,  and  more  than 
two  ounces  of  the  sparingly  soluble  salt. 

To  bring  the  above  calculations  to  the  test  of 
actual  experience,  I  took  commercial  hyposuL 
phite  of  soda  and  analysed  it  by  means  of  iodine, 
to  ascertain  the  per  centage  of  real  hyposulphite 
present.  A  solution  of  ten  per  cent,  was  next 
made,  and  in  two  similar  portions  of  this  fixino- 
liquid,  containing  each  fifty  grains  of  hyposul- 
phite, thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  res, 
pectively  dissolved,  the  solutions  being  put  away 
in  seperate  bottles,  in  a  dark  place.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday 
morning  both  solutions  were  found  perfectly 
clear  ;  but  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  bottle  contain- 
ing the  hypsulphito  solution  most  higlily  charged 
with  silver  a  brilliant  crystal  had  formed,  perfect- 
ly transparent,  and  with  clean  cut  faces,  like  a 
diamond  of  the  purest  water.  Any  one  may  re- 
peat  this  experiment,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  one  precaution — the  nitrate  of  silver  must 
be  converted  into  chloride  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible,  even 
with  the  most  careful  stirring,  to  prevent  some 
decomposition.  It  is  therfore  certain  that  com- 
mercial hyposulphite  of  soda  ought  to  take  up  at 
least  a  third  of  its  weight  of  cliloride  of  silver; 
and  to  produce  with  it  a  liquid  not  prone  to  im- 
mediate decomposition,  although,  as  I  showed 
some  time  back  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  any  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  silver  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  tend  even- 
tually to  throw  down  the  black  sulphide,  and  to 
form  products  analogous  to  the  polythiouic  or 
sulphuretting  series. 

The  photographer  need  not,  I  think,  concern 
himself  practically  with  this  queston,  since  he  will 
never  be  able  to  push  the  action  of  the  hypo  fixinn- 
bath  to  the  degree  of  saturation  above  mention- 
ed. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  compound 
which  he  has  to  remove  from  the  paper  is  not  pure 
chloirde  of  silver,  but  a  compound  of  chloride 
of  silver  either  with  albuminate  of  silver,  or  with 
that  sul>stance  which  I  term  gclatino-nitrate  of 
silver,  which  is  not  affected  by  washing  with  cold 
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water.  A  much  stronger  fixing  solution  is  re- 
quired to  remove  these  bodies  than  theory  would 
indicate  for  simple  chloride  of  silver,  and  hence, 
unless  crystals  of  hypo  are  occasionally  dropped 
in  there  will  be  j'cllow  measly  spots  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  print  visible  on  looking  through  it, 
although  the  fixing  bath  may  be  capable  of  rea. 
dily  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  in  the  curdy  state,  and  of  retaining  it  in 
solution  without  any  precipitation  of  sulphide. 
I  do  not  think  that  M  M.  Davanne  and  Girard 
would  be  able  to  defend  their  own  statements  if 
called  upon  to  do  so  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that) 
as  regards  the  practical  working  of  the  fixing 
bath,  a  short  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte's  is 
more  worthy  of  attention,  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  same  solution  which  had  previously  been 
working  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  failed  to  re- 
move the  silver  salt  as  the  weather  changed  and 
the  thermometer  fell  several  degrees. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  fixing  baths,  I  pass  on 
to  notice  a  communication  from  Mr.  Forster,  on 
the  use  of  gum-arabic  as  a  preservative  agent^ 
which  communication  I  hope  he  will  follow  up  in 
due  time  with  a  second,  giving  his  experience 
with  the  same  substance  during  the  present  sum- 
mer. One  question  I  will  ask  : — "Why  does  Mr. 
Forster  wash  his  plates  with  a  limited  qimatitj  of 
water  ?  If  he  were  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  by  washing  first  abundantly 
with  water,  and  then  with  salt  and  water,  and 
lastly  with  water  again,  he  would  find  his  plates 
quite  as  sensitive  as  Fotherill  plates,  according 
to  my  experience — that  is  to  say,  if  in  addition, 
the  thick  solution  of  gum  were  left  to  dry  upon 
the  surface  of  the  film.  I  know  the  appearance 
of  the  brain  markings  of  which  he  speaks  very 
well,  but  have  not  met  with  them  now  for  more 
than  fifteen  months ;  and  I  think  I  can  promise 
Mr.  Forster  that,  if  he  will  prepare  pyroxyline 
by  the  formula  with  weak  acids,  given  in  my  pa- 
per in  the  last  Journal — wash  away  the  whole 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver — and  develop  the  plates 
by  pouring  the  solution  backwards  and  forwards 
from  a  measure,  he  will  no  longer  be  troubled 
with  this  anoyance.  Citric  acid  in  the  developoiv 
however,  appears  too  powerful  a  retarding  agent 
for  gum  plates  used  without  free  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver ;  it  diminishes  their  sensitivenesss  and  pro- 
duces metallic  images.*  Glacial  acetic  acid,  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minims  to  the  ounce,  gives  a  pic- 
ture with  more  of  a  red  tone,  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  bringing  out  of  the  dark  parts 
On  an  albumen  plate  I  have  not  found  the  citric 
acid  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  image,  and  I  can 
understand  that  it  might  not  do  so  to  the  same 
extent  when  gum  and  nitrate  of  silver  were  left 
together  upon  the  film.  In  the  case  of  gum  with- 
out nitrate,,  the  tendency'  to  form  an  image  of  a 
red,  brown,  or  amber  yellow  colour  is  not  so  de- 
cided, and  therefore  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
balance  the  amount  of  acid  correctly. 

~P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  pick  out  the  little  crystal  before  al- 


luded to,  and  examine  it.  It  is  transparent  and 
permanent  in  the  air,  very  dense  and  highly  re- 
fracting hard  and  gritty  when  crushed  with  a 
glass  rod,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  soluble  with 
difficulty  both  iu  cold  and  hot  water.  The  aque- 
ous solution  throws  down  a  thick  white  deposit 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  almost  immediately 
becomes  yellow  and  then  black.  After  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  chloride  of  sodium  precipi- 
tates chloride  of  silver  from  the  aqueous  solution. 
These  tests  prove  the  crystal  to  have  been  a 
double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver,  and,  fiom 
its  sparing  solubility,  probably  the  second  of 
Herschell's  compounds,  viz.,  that  represented  by 
the  formula- Ag  0,  S^  O2  -f  N2  0,  Sg  S^  •  Lenz 
describes  this  body  as  a  dirty  white  powder,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been  obtain- 
ed iu  crystals  so  well  defined. 

P.  S.  No.  2  — At  the  e.xpiration  of  a  week  from 
the  time  of  making  the  experiment  both  solufions 
of  hyposulphite  remain  clear  and  colourless,  but 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  containing  the  larger 
quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  is  covered 
with  sparkling  crystals. 
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SEVERAL  NEGATIVES. 

BT  HENRY  P.  ROBINSON. 
[Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the   Photographic    Society  of  Soot- 
land  , March  13th,  ISSO.] 


*  This  observation  applies  to  pictures  taken  iu  a  bal 
light,  and  with  collodion  newly  iodized.  In  a  bright  light 
and  with  older  collodion,  I  should  expect  to  obtain  sufEi- 
cient  intensity  even  with  citric  acid,  which  always  posses- 
es-the  merit  of  preventing  fogging  from  irregular  reduction 
of  silver. 


Katder  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
Zeuxis,  of  Heraclea,  painted  his  famous  picture 
of  Helena  for  the  people  of  Crotona,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  he  selected,  from  five  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  the  town  could  produce, 
whatever  he  observed  nature  had  formed  most 
perfect  in  each,  and  united  them  all  in  one  single 
figure.  A  referance  to  the  dim  traditions  of  anti- 
quity might  perhaps  be  considered  out  of  date 
in  treating  of  an  art  which  was  discovered  only 
a  few  years  since  ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  paper  I 
am  about  to  read  this  evening  is  to  induce  you  to 
do  in  photography  something  similar  to  that  which 
the  old  Greek  did  in  painting,  that  is,  to  take  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  parts  you  can  obtain 
suitable  for  your  picture,  and  join  them  togeth- 
er into  one  perfect  whole. 

I  have  frequently  been  requested  to  give  some 
information  on  the  method  I  employ  in  producing 
photographic  prints  from  two  or  more  negatives  : 
the  plan  is  so  simple  that  I  have  never  before 
thought  it  worthy  of  a  written  description  ;  how- 
ever, I  have  now  prepared  a  few  prints,  the  in- 
pection  of  which  will  enable  you  to  understand 
how  these  pictures  are  produced. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  an  artist  who 
would  attempt  this  kind  of  work  must  have  very 
great  advantages  over  other  photographers — that 
he  must  have  time  to  hunt  after  the  scenes  of  his 
pictures,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  in  finding 
bits  of  landscape  scenery  to  suit  his  figures  ; 
also,  that  few  people  would  take  the  trouble  to 
carry  their  models  and  accessories  into  the  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  pictures  and  the 
possibility  of  securing  none,  as  models  are  some- 
times refractory  and  difficult  to  arrange.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  a  great  variety  of  appropriate 
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scones  for  figure  subjects  might  be  formed  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground  :  the  principal  parts  of 
most  of  my  photographs  containing  figures  and 
landscapes  combined,  were  taken  in  a  sm.iU  back 
yard,  about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide. 
In  this  I  have  thrown  up  a  bank,  and  partly  cov- 
ered it  with  wild  flower.s  and  ferns  ;  the  other  part 
consists  of  an  imitation  of  a  mountain  spring, 
covered  with  honeysuckle,  brambles,  &c.  With 
this  arrangement  I  can  get  a  foreground  for  al- 
most any  variety  of  landscape  :  a  heath  sceae 
or  the  top  of  a  mountain  ,  as  in  JYearing  Htriie  ; 
or  the  side  of  a  river,  as  in  Here  they  come !  and 
Preparing  to  cross  the  Brook  ;  or  part  of  a  wheat- 
field,  as  in  Lwinia.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  is  a 
hole,  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  earth  to  make 
the  bank  ;  into  this  runs  the  waste  water  from  a 
print-washing  apparatus  which  forms  a  river.  In 
this  confined  space,  with  the  assistance  of  a  spade 
and  a  little  ingenuity,  a  great  variety  of  eflects 
might  be  produced. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  describing  double 
printing  will  be  to  take  a  very  simple  subject  first 
— although  it  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  double 
print,  as  only  one  negative  was  used.  In  the  pic- 
ture I  have  named,  Here  they  come  !  and  for  which 
your  society  has  honoured  me  with  the  silver 
medal,  the  two  figures  were  placed  in  positio.i  on 
the  bank  I  have  described,  and  a  negative  taken 
of  them.  At  the  fop  of  the  bank  was  a  brick 
wall  :  this  was  objectionable,  and  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  picture  ;  to  do  which  a  print  was 
taken  off  the  plate,  but  neither  toned  nor  fixed, 
the  figures  and  bank  carefully  cut  out,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  paper  neatly  pasted  on 
the  negative.  Auotlier  print  was  theu  taken,  in 
which  the  sky  appeared  too  white  ;  therefore  the 
print  was  laid  on  a  board,  the  figures  and  bank 
covered  exactly  with  the  impression  from  which 
the  sky  had  been  cut,  a  clean  glass  placed  over 
the  whole,  and  the  board  was  carried  into  the 
light  and  the  sky  graduated  down.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  very  simple,  and  I  have  no  doupt  is 
known  to  you  all,  but  it  will  better  enable  me  to 
describe  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  next  step  is  to  add  a  hand  to  a  figure,  of 
which  Lavinia  and  Near  ng  Home  are  examples. 
The  same  bank  has  been  employed  for  the  figures 
in  these  pictures  as  in  Here  They  Come!  but  in- 
stead of  a  graduated  sky  a  landscape  has  been 
introduced:  this  is  accomplished  by  taking  a 
landscape  negative  to  suit  the  subject  (which 
should  not  be  of  too  important  a  view  so  as  to 
overpower  the  figures,  but  should  rather  serve 
to  throw  them  out  iu  relief),  and,  cutting  out  so 
much  of  the  figure  and  foreground  as  will  come 
before  the  distant  view,  paste  it  on  the  landscape 
negative  :  when  the  negative  is  printed,  it  will 
leave  the  place  for  the  figures  and  foreground, 
plain  paper  :  if  the  figure  negative  is  now  cov- 
ered over  so  as  to  print  only  in  the  places  which 
are  left  for  it,  the  picture  will  be  complete. 

At  first  sight  it  will  appear  difficult  to  place 
the  partly  printed  pictures  in  the  proper  place  on 
the  corresponding  negative.  There  are  many 
ways  of  doing  this,  and  either  of  which  might  be 
chosen  to  suit  the  subject  :  sometimes  a  needle 
might  be  run  through  some  part  of  the  print — 
for  instance,  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  joining 
of  the  bank  to  the  figure, — and  the  point  being 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
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second  negative,  the  print  will  then  fall  in  its 
place  at  that  point :  some  other  point  has  then  to 
be  found  at  a  distance  fron  the  first ;  this  might 
be  done  by  turning  up  the  paper  to  any  known 
mark  on  the  negative,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  on 
it :  if  two  points  sepcratc  from  each  other  are  on 
the  right  place,  all  the  others  must  be  correct- 
The  printing-frame  can  then  be  closed,  and  plac- 
ed in  the  light  to  print.  This  operation  '  is  easily 
performed  after  a  little  practice  ;  in  fact,  all  my 
composition  pictures  are  printed  by  boys. 

Another  way  of  joining  the  negatives  is  by 
placing  a  candle  or  lamp  under  the  glass  of  the 
printing-frame,  and  throwing  a  light  through  the 
negative  and  prepared  paper  ;  the  joining  can 
then  be  seen  and  easily  adjusted. 

These  methods  can  be  applied  to  any  number 
of  negatives  forming  one  picture.  I  exhibit  a 
print  of  Fading  Away,  which  was  printed  from 
five  negatives ;  the  joinings  are  purposely  wid- 
ened to  show  how  they  are  combined  ;  you  will 
observe  that  the  composition  was  so  arranged 
that  the  di^-'isions  occupy  unimportant  places, 
easily  hidden.  This  was  the  first  picture  I  ever 
composed  in  photography  :  of  course  there  are 
many  faults  in  it,  which  would  not  appear  so 
conspicuously  if  I  attempted  the  sulject  again.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  negatives,  after  giving 
about  two  hundred  impressions,  were  injured  by 
damp,  through  the  carelessness  of  an  ass-i.stant. 

It  I  s  some  times  necessary  to  print  a  single  fig- 
ure from  two  negatives :  Ophelia  is  an  example 
of  this  kind.  The  head  was  taken  from  one 
model,  and  the  figure  from  another  ;  the  print  ex- 
hibited will  show  how  this  is  managed:  you  will 
here  notice  that  the  edges  of  the  two  negatives 
are  shaded  off,  and  allowed  to  fall  over  each 
other. 

The  mechanical  difficulties  in  this  kind  of  work 
are  nothing — amateurs  of  small  experience  might 
conquer  them  with  a  little  practice  :  the  greai 
ditficnlty  is  the  choice  of  a  subject,  the  selection 
of  models,  and  the  drilling  of  them  into  their 
work.  The  principal  figure  in  Fading  Away  had 
three  years  practise  in  expression  for  photogra- 
phy before  a  satisfactory  picture  was  taken. 

It  is  rather  singular  tliat  so  little  has  been  done 
in  this  branch  of  photography.  The  method  has 
been  practised  for  many  years  by  the  gentleman 
wlio  first  brought  it  into  successful  practice,  Mr. 
Rpjlandcr.  His  pictures  have  been  prominently 
before  the  public  for  some  years  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one,  except  myself,  who  has  attemp- 
ted to  imitate  him.  It  cannot  be  that  we  have 
no  artists  ;imong  us  ;  we  cannot  all  be  so  devoted 
to  science  that  we  discard  art ;  our  exhibitions 
give  good  evidence  that  there  are  men  practising 
our  profession  who  can  group  figures  together. 
■'•t  is  possible  that  prints  from  several  negatives 
combined  do  not  pay  so  well  commercially  as 
proofs  from  a  single  glass  ;  but  that  should  not  pre- 
vent enthusiastic  followers  of  such  a  pleasing  art 
from  pusiiing  it  to  its  greatest  extent ;  and  its  appli- 
ctitiou  to  the  highest  purposes  is  certain.  But 
art  is  thoughtful  work  lor  earnest  men,  and  un- 
tiU  a  photographer  devotes  his  time  entirely  to  a 
few  good  pictures  each  year,  we  shall  never  know 
what  artistic  ell'eets  can  be  produced.  There  are 
otiier  causes  which  tend  to  stay  the  progress  of 
art  in  photograpliy.  Some  critics,  even  in  jour- 
nals which  we  might  expect   to   encourage  any 
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efforts  to  advance  art,  have  endeavoured  to  put 
down  the  attempts  (failures  they  might  be,  but 
they  are  well  meant)  of  the  few  who  try  to  get 
out  of  the  beaten  track. — the  old  Furtrah  vf  a 
Gentleman,  or  Landscape  "without"  Figures,  so 
continually  recurring  in  our  exhiijitions  ;  they 
are  not  content  with  the  condemnation  of  indiv- 
idual efforts,  which  would  be  only  fair  criticism 
but  their  disapprobation  extends  to  the  whole 
system  ;  one  even  goes  so  far  as  to  express  not 
only  his  indifference,  but  his  dislike  to^all  attempts 
to  make  figure-pieces.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  pho- 
tography that  the  man  has  not  yet  appeared  who 
will  make  the  best  use  of  the  abundant  materials 
provided  for  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  possession  of  a  good 
model  is  a  lucky  accident ;  but  that  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Art  can  be  extracted  out  of  al- 
most anything.  A  Hunt  inspired  by  a  Ruskin, 
can  make  a  picture  from  an  oyster-shell.  Take 
any  model,  find  a  suitable  subject  for  it,  (and 
here  is  an  occasion"  to  exhibit  the  art  that  has 
been  denied  to  photography  ;  for  a  subject  must 
be  imagined,  and  imagination  is  art,)  and  instruct 
it  well  in  its  position  and  expression.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  by  one  failure  or  a  dozen  ;  fix  in 
your  mind  the  idea  you  mean  to  express,  and 
persevere  until  it  is  represented.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  less  models  known  of  photography 
the  better.  Actors  are  always  bad  models  ;  they 
know  so  much,  and  allow  the  operator  to  know  so 
little,  that  the  result  is  not  an  artistic  picture,  but 
a  theatrical  study.  I  am  not  before  you  to-night 
to  preach  the  crusade  of  art  iu  photography;  I 
have  long  expected  abler  men  to  do  that.  Every 
meeting  produces  speakers  on  lenses,  and  cam- 
eras, and  processes,  bnt  very  little  is  said  about 
the  application  of  these  necessary  instruments 
and  discoveries.  I  think  we  are  now  as  perfect 
as  possible  in  manipulation,  as  far  as  black  and 
white  are  concerned.  We  want  to  apply  these 
discoveries  to  higher  purposes  than  we  have 
hitherto  done.  The  means  of  producing  pictures 
iu  our  art  areas  good  as  those  of  producing 
paintings  in  Raphael's  time  ;  and  nothing  but  a 
deep  and  earnest  study  is  required  to  make  our 
pictures  rank  with  the  works  of  the  most  famous 
men. 


From  Photographic  jVotes. 

AN  ARTIST'S  LETTERS  ON  COLORING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(No.  5.) 


Mt  Deae  Ttro, — You  have  now,  I  presume, 
completed  the  first  coloring  of  your  picture,  and 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  varnisliing.  The 
varnish  to  be  used  will  iu  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  your  taste  and  the  effect  you  wish  to  pro- 
duce by  varnish.  If  you  have  read  the  chapter 
on  liglit  and  sliade  iu  the  excellent  treatise  on  the 
Positive  Collodion  Process  by  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  you  will  remember  that  he  points  out 
how  very  far  any  pictorial  representation  of  nature 
must  come  short  of  the  reality,  from  this  one  cir- 
cumstance— the  limited  scale  of  gradation  on 
which  it  must  be  proiluced.  black  and  white  and 
the  gradations  between  them  being  so  inadequate 
to  depict  the  immense  range  of  tone  between 
shadow  and  sunlight.     Now,  iu  a  collodion  pos- 


itive, your  scale  is  more  limited  than  in  any  other 
class  of  picture  ;  your  highest  light  is  very  much 
lower  in  tone  than  white  paint  or  white  paper, 
and  if  you  wish  to  preserve  vigor  and  brilliancy 
in  your  picture  you  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  de- 
grading the  whites  in  the  slightest  degree,  whilst 
you  give  depth  and  brilliancy  to  the  shadows. 

In  selecting  your  varnish  you  will  have  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  remember  that  all  strong- 
bodied  varnishes,  especially  spirit  varnishes,  have 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  whites,  and  often  to  give 
them  a  dull  tawny  effect.  Moreover,  to  my  taste, 
the  glazed  efl'ect  produced  by  many  varnishes  is 
excessively  vulgar.  The  kind  of  varnish  I  prefer, 
is  one,  which,  whilst  giving  depth  and  richness  to 
the  blacks,  in  no  perceptible  degree  lowers  the 
whites,  but  leaves  them  dead,  as  in  the  unvarnished 
picture.  A  varnish  of  this  kind  really  increases 
the  scale  of  tones  in  your  picture,  as  it  gives  you 
a  few  additional  shades  of  depth  in  the  blacks, 
without  degrading  the  whites.  Newman's  rnanu- 
facture  such  a  varnish,  und^r  the  name  of  Positive 
Coloring  Varnish,  which  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  giving  an  excellent  biting  surface  for 
the  colors.  It  is  applied  without  heat  and  dries 
rapidly.  The  picture,  when  colored  on  the  col- 
lodion film,  is  varnished  with  this  varnish,  then 
again  colored,  and  if  necessary  may  be  again  and 
again  varnished  and  colored.  If  the  second  color- 
ing appears' at  all  hard  or  crude,  or  too  vivid  and 
glaring,  or  to  have  covered  up  a  little  of  the  half- 
tone, a  second  coating  of  varnish  will  generally 
materially  improve  it,  by  subduing  and  giving 
transparency  to  the  applied  tints.  On  the  other 
hand,  sufficient  brilliancy  of  tint  have  not  been 
obtained  by  another  varnishing,  and  a  repeated 
coloring  to  any  amount  of  depth — color  and 
brilliancy  may  be  obtained. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing  your  own 
varnishes,  if  I  were  to  give  you  any  advice  at  all 
on  the  sulijcct.  I  think  it  would  take  the  form  of 
Pu7ich's  "  Advice  to  persons  about  to  marry" 
which  runs  briefly  and  simply  thus — -'Dox't-'! 
Don't  for  one  moment  attemiit  to  make  your  own 
varnishes  unless  you  wish  to  spend  time  and  money 
in  producing  a  bad  or  indififereut  article. 

Your  varnishing  accomplished,  you  will  now 
proceed  to  your  second  coloring.  This  will  re- 
quire even  greater  care  than  you  have  been  al- 
ready exercising  ;  for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first 
place,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  you  are 
about  to  work  on  a  biting  surface,  to  which  the 
color  will  adhere  with  great  tenacity,  and  on  which 
every  touch  of  color  will  tell,  and  when  once  ap- 
plied will  not  be  easily  removed ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  because  it  is  probable,  that  in  m'ost 
cases,  this  coloring  will  finish  the  picture. 

You  will  proceed  nearly  iu  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  first  coloring.  Commence  again  on  the 
forehead  and  highest  lights  of  the  face,  using  this 
time,  for  tlie  portrait  under  hand — that  of  a  fair- 
complexioned  lady — the  "  Flesh,  fair,  No.  1.'' 
Having  applied  this  carefully  to  the  lights,  next 
take  cither  "  Flesh,  fair,  No.  2"  or  '•  Complexion, 
No.  1"  and  a  little  •'  Flesh,  daik.  No.  1",  blending 
carefully  with  the  lights  and  solteniug  into  the 
shadows.  Use  a  little  of  the  tint  laDelled  "  Peach" 
to  touch  the  retiring  shadows,  and  those  parts 
where,  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  the  blue 
veins  are  seen.  If  any  of  the  shadows  of  the  flesh 
are  too  black  in  the  photo^'raph  they  may  be  sub- 
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ducd  and  made  to   harmonize  more  completely  i  photographs  arc  supplied  to  the  undiscrimiuating 
with  the  tone  of  flesh  by  a  little  ''Damask"  and   portion  of  the  public,   and  on  looking  at  some 


"  Brown.  No.  1",  or  "  Damask "  and  "  Burnt 
Sienna."  The  shadows  of  the  nostrils  and  the 
upper  lip  may  be  carefully  touched  with  this  tint, 
the  lower  lip  being  colored  with  the  tint  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  or  with  the  tint  labelled  "  Com- 
plexion, No.  3."  The  light  on  the  undrr  lip  may 
in  large  portraits  be  touched  with  a  little  white- 
The  iris  of  the  blue  eye  will  bft  carefully  colored 
with  a  little  blue,  taking  care  not  to  make  it  too 
bright.  The  corner  of  the  eye  next  the  nose  may 
be  touched  with  a  little  carmine.  The  rosy  cheeks 
may  now  be  tinted  with  '•  Complexion  2,"  or  with 
a  little  of  tlie  tint  labelled  "  Rose,'' which  will  give 
something  of  that  peachy  bloom  jieculiar  to  some 
fair  complexions.  The  hair  may  now  again  be 
colored  with  one  of  the  browns,  or  a  brown  and 
yellow  ;  the  high  lights,  being  cold,  may  receive 
a  slight "  sensation"  of  "  Silver-grey"  or  "  Peach." 

The  hands,  ueck,  and  arms,  will  receive  similar 
treatment ;  remember  the  knuckles  are  generally 
somewhat  piuk  in  tint,  as  are  also  the  shadows  of 
ihe  ears. 

The  draperies  will  now  again  receive  attention 
keep  the  lights  brilliant,  and  avoiding  the  deep- 
est shadows.  Where  the  choice  of  colors  for  the 
draperies  is  under  your  control  take  care  that 
they  harmonize  with  the' complexion,  tending 
to  give  it  color  rather  than  to  kill  it.  You  wiU 
not  for  instance,  give  a  fair  lady  a  yellow  dress' 
nor  a  dark  one  a  blue  dress.  On  this  subject,  as 
I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  it  fully  in  this 
course  of  letters,  I  will  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  chapter  on  the  Relation?  and  Harmony  of 
Colors,  in  a  most  useful  and  valuable  work  pub- 
lished by  Newman  eiltitled,  "Harmonious  Color, 
ing  applied  to  Photographs,"  which  contains  a 
compendious  but  sufficiently  full  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  principles  upon  which  harmony  in 
coloring  is  based.  I  will  presume  that  you  will 
read  the  chapter  I  have  referred  to  before  my 
next  lesson. 


pictures  hanging  at  a  little  distance  from  me, 
was  puzzled  ut  the  ordinary  elfect  they  presented  ; 
they  seemed  as  if  a  dark  grey  paper  were  pasted 
all  over  the  back  ground,  cutting  hard  against 
the  figure  which  seemed  to  sink  back  a  little  as 
though  the  background  projected  itself  in  ad- 
vance. On  a  nearer  inspection  they  proved  to 
be  uncolored  prints  on  albumonized  paper,  with 
the  back  ground  daubed  over  by  a  dead  coating 
of  some  dark  grey  pigment.  An  operator  stand- 
ing by  described  it  as  "  an  excellent  dodge"  to 
cover  up  defective  and  stained  backgrounds  in 
the  'photograph.  My  answer  was  that  the  worst 
of  stains  could  scarcely  be  so  offensive  as  these 
before  us.  In  colored  paper  pictures,  where  as 
much  vigor  as  possible  is  given  to  the  figure  by 
means  of  color  these  backgrounds  are  unnatural 
and  inartistic  in  effect ;  in  colored  glass  positives 
the  efi'ect  is  worse  still  ;  but  in  uncolored  albu- 
menized  paper  prints,  worst  of  all. 
To  be  Continued. 


the  utmost  importance  to  all  who  use  Collodion. 
E.  Anthony,  Treasurer. 

March  21— Rec.  of  T.  Asqnith  collected  of 
A.  Benjamin,  208  Bowery,  $5  00 

T.  Asquith       207     "  5  00 

J.  Brill  &  Co.,  Chatham  Square,  5  00 


R.  G.  Ba.\alon,  Ttj  iJowery, 

5  00 

E.  Balch,          123    " 

5  00 

Geo.  F.  Loud,  142    " 

10  00 

E.  W.  Ferry,   132     •' 

5  00 

M.  A.  Jube,      230     " 

5  00 

Rec.  of  W.  Campbell,  collected  of 
W.  Campbell,  Jersey  City,  5  GO 


45  00 


(No.  6.) 
My  Deak  Tyko, — You  are  anxious  to  try  your' 
hand  at  colorino;  a  background,  and  as  your  pic- 
ture is  nov/  ready  for  that  treatment  we  will  ^-o- 
ceed  to  speak  on  the  subject.    The  right  treat, 
ment  of  the  background  is   a  very   important 
point   in  the   production  of  an   artistic   picture- 
Of  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  perceive   you 
have   already   formed  some   estimate,   from  the 
earnestness  with  which  you  question  me  on   the 
matter,  and   the  rapturous  description  you   give 
me  of  a^uew  kind  of  background  you  have  recent- 
ly seen  applied  to  colored  glass  positives,  which 
you  describe  as  •'  quite  dead  and  opaque,  beauti- 
fully smooth,  and  covering  up  the  defects  in  the 
backgroued  of  the  photograph."    Alas,  my  dear 
Tyro,  your  zeal  in  this  case  is  "  not  according  to 
knowledge  ;"  of  all  abominations  in  the  coloring 
of  photographs  this  is  one  of  the  worst.    A  back- 
ground should  represent  atmosphere  and  distance 
so  that  the  figure  may  (as  photographers  are  fre- 
quently fond  of  phrasing  it,)  "  stand  out"  from 
it ;  where  these  back  grounds  are  used  the  figure 

'    decidedly  seems  to  sink  into  them,    I  was  recent- 
ly in  the  specimen  rooms  of  a  large  photographic 

i    establishment,   where  cheap    (and   nasty)  paper 
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ffibitorial  iBatters. 

Our  time  has  been  so  occupied  during  the  last 
month  that  we  shall  have  to  be  very  brief  with 
our  editorial  this  number  and  as  nothing  of  general 
interest;  has  occurred  our  readers  will  lose  nothing 
in  consequence.  We  would,  however,  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fund  raising  for  the  defense  of  the 
suit  against  Mr.  Fredericks  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaijiug  the  "  Cutting  Patents."  It  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  Treasurers'  Report,  here 
given,  that  the  sum  already  subscribed  is  very 
small— not  one  fourth  the  required  amount. 
This  does  not  speak  well  for  the  Art  out  of  New 
York  City  where  the  greater  portion  has  been 
subscribed  and  paid  in.  Boston,  Philidelphia 
and  other  larg'e  Cities  have  done  nothing.  The 
appeal  to  photograpliers  in  this  matter  has  de- 
veloped the  fact,  however,  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  tlie  country  operators  have  purchased 
patent  rights  of  Mr.  Cutting,  and  nearly  all  of 
these  patentees  refuse  to  give  anything  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  already  suffered  suffi- 
ciently in  their  pockets  in  the  affair.  AVe  would, 
therefore,  impress  it  upon  their  minds,  that  this 
is  a  test  suit,  and  if  the  patentee  is  defeated  those 
who  have  paid  for  patent  rights  can  compel  the 
restitution  of  the  money  paid  for  those  rights,  and 
consequently  the  result  of  the  suit  is  of  more  in- 
terest to  them  than  to  those  who  have  paid  no- 
thing, while  the  latter  class  should  remember 
that  a  final  legal  decision  will  put  the  question 
at  rest  forever  and  relieve  their  minds  of  a 
weight  constantly  oppressing  them. 
The  following  is  the  Treasurers  Report  :— 
H.  H.  SxELLiNG  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — I  take  pleasure  in  sending 
you  the  amount  received  up  to  this  time  from  the 
Photographers  in  this  country  to  sustain  Mr. 
Fredricks  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  Photo- 
graphic fraternity. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  prompt  a  response. 
We  have  advices  of  more  money  coming  from 
dificrent  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  very  fe'w  will  be  found  backward  in 
contributing  their  share  in  a  matter  which  is  of 


Victor  Paird, 

it 

5  00 

H.  E.  Insley, 

a 

2  00 

W.  Churton, 

t( 

5  00 

17 

00 

27— Rec.  from  Moses  Sutton,  Detroit,       10 

00 

Apiil  2— Rec.  from 

C.  C.  Schoonmaker,  Troy,  N. 

Y.              5 

00 

R.  Anson  collected  of 

W.  Mead,  589  Broadway, 

2  00 

W.  H.  Winda, 

(t 

2  00 

E.  A.  Cramer, 

It 

1  00 

F.  Waldher, 

ti 

1  00 

Wm.  Kidney, 

11 

1  00 

T.  P.  Vandewater 

ti 

1  00 

W.  Dewel  Htfwley 

it 

2  00 

Henry  E.  Gibbon, 

a 

5  00 

W.  D.  Blitz, 

a 

2  00 

Aug.  Twitchell, 

u 

2  00 

W.  Banta, 

ct 

10  00 

J.  Hansew, 

a 

5  00 

Francis  Burton, 

a 

1  00 

Lewis  Goodwin 

it 

1  00 

James  Dolan, 

tt 

1  00 

R.  Anson, 

ti 

.in  on 

H.  B.  Rockwell,    419  Broadway,  5  00 


87  00 


343  Canal  Street, 
349        " 


Jas.  Cady, 
J.  S.  Mayer, 

C.  H.  Gary,       371  " 

Aug.  De  Lenceu,  391  " 

Mrs.  Moore,          421  " 

E.  P.  Thompson  481  " 
H.  Jaeger,           363  Broadway, 

A.  Chailly,          483  " 

T.  Farris,            3fi3  " 

M.  H.  Kimball,  374  " 

S.  A.  Holmes,     315  " 

Hugh  O'Neill,    385  " 

Joseph  Barrow,  685  " 

R.  H.  Furman,     "  '• 

S.  B-  Jacques,      "  " 

J.  De  Baines,       "  " 

J.  W.  P.  Ehrman,  '•  " 

Geo.  Fredricks,   "  '• 

W.  H.  Gladding  Jr.,  " 

J.  C.  Weeks,  " 

V.  Nehlig,  " 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
5  00 

5  00 

4  00 
15  00 
10  00 

6  00 
1  00 

5  00 
10  00 


Rec.  from  B,  Anthony, 

—  "    "  W.  J-  Moulton,  Elmira, 

—  "    "  T.  Asquith  collected  from 
Wm.  S.  Pendleton,  5  Chatham  Sq.  5  00 
P.  Kohlbeck,        229  Bowery,       2  00 


115  00 
50  00 
6  00 
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W.  C.  Jacquilh.     1C7  Broadway  2  00 
A.  Bogardus,   229  Greenwhich,  10  00 


5 —  Rec.  of  A.  Albert,  Madison.Wis. 
15—    "      "  J.  C.  Law  collected  of 

J.  C.  Law,  47  Are.  D,  5  00 

Fredk.  Veedo,    237  Grand,  1  00 

T.  R.  Matthews,     243  1  00 

T,  Kuckaw^s,  57  Ave.  B,  1  00 

S.  G.  Duffy.  492  Grand,  1  00 

A.  G.  Mead,  339      "  1  00 


19  00 
1  00 


10  00 


13,  Rec.  from  Gaylord  &  Hammond 
collected  of  J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleavelaud,  5  00 
Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Alku,  Norwalk,  0.  1  00 


18  Rec.  of  Jay  Dugra  Serman,  N.  Y.  1  00 
J.  F.  Grossklaus,'Navarre,  0.       2  00 


N.  C.  Thayer  collected  of 
S.  L.  Camp,  Iowa, 
J.  T.  Calkins, 

Rec.  of  "W.  Harrington,  N.  0. 
May  5—  Peter  Shute, 
John  M.  Swil't, 
Caleb  Wald, 
James  Walker, 
Mrs.  L.  Hicks, 
P.  A.  Kennedy, 


1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

6 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

6  00 


3  00 


2  00 


Collected  by  P.  Shuto, 


15  00 


$400  00 


Philadelphia,  6th  May,  1S60.. 

H.  H.  SxELLixo  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— Enclosed  is  a  brief  article 
for  your  Journal  in  which  is  oflcrcd  a  suggestion 
for  the  consideration  of  yourself  and  others,  who 
may  feel  an  interest  in  the  improvement  and  ele- 
vation of  the  Heliographic  Art  generally. 

Hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  now  engag- 
ed in  this  beautiful,  and  if  rightly  managed ^aro- 
Jitablc  pursuit,  know  but  little  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  their  adopted  vocation.  How  few  at  pre 
sent  understand  at  all  the  Daguerreotype  process. 
And  how  few  if  any  of  the  profession  even  in  their 
palmiest  days,  were  complete  masters  of  this 
branch  of  Heliography  ;  and  could  produce  .such 
fine,  artisticporlraits,  as  left  the  bauds  of  South- 
worth  &  Hawes,  Whipple,  and  others,  of  Boston— 
of  Brady,  Root,  and  others,  of  New  York— of  M. 
A.  Root,  Mc.  Clees  and  German,  aud  Broadbeut 
ofPhiladelphia-and  of  Ilesler,  Filzgibbona  North 
Farris  aud  othirs,  in  different  sections  of  our 
country.  And  yet,  in  our  opiuiou,  even  these 
were  but  more  skilful  manipulators  than  othens. 
Few,  if  any,  of  them,  understood  all  that  was  re- 
quisite to  produce  a  genuinely  artistic  picture  • 
but  could  still  derive  much  benefit  from  a  more 
careful  study  of  position,  light  and  shadow,  ar- 
rangement, expression  &c.  And  yet  these  essen- 
tial requisites  to  a  perfect  picture  arc  quite  as 
imponaut  to  the  Photographer  in  whatever 
branch,  as  to  the  Daguerreotypist,  and  should,  as 
they  could  be  made  a  special  department  under  a 
compotcut  loaeher,  in  a  school  i-uch  as  we  hav 
suggefeted   and   hope   to   see    ere    long,   iu    sue- 
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cessful  operation,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  in  New  York. 

As  stated  in  the  body  of  the  article  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  it,  for  publication,  to  each 
of  the  three  Photographic  Journals  in  N.  Y.  aud 
to  Mr.  Seely  have  given  premission,  if  he  thinks 
best,  to  bring  it  before  the  Photographic  Society 
Yours  truly, 

M.  A.  Root. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  article 
spoken  of  in  this  letter  and  in  endorsing  the  sub- 
ject as  one  of  great  importance  to  the  Photogra- 
phic world,  we  would  commend  the  attention  of 
the  PuoTooBAPHiCAL  SociETT  to  it,  although  iu  es- 
tablishing the  "  American  Photographic  histilule" 
we  have  aimed  at  precisely  the  same  objects,  a 
fact  Mr.  Root  seems  to  have  overlooked.  We  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  teach  the  art,  putting  the 
pupil  through  a  regular  course  of  study,  theoret- 
ical and  practical  at  ten  dollars  per  week,  engag- 
ing professors  to  teach  such  branches  as  we  arc 
not  personally  conversant  with.  The  facilities  we 
possess  for  the  purpose  are  unsurpassed  and 
could  with  difficulty  be  equalled.  This  fact 
will  show  that  w^e  have  anticipated  Mr.  Root  in 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  communication  , 
still  we  endorse  his  suggestions  to  the  Photo- 
graphical  SocrETT,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
its  co-operation  in  our  endeavors  to  establish 
such  a  school ;  or,  if  it  prefers  to  institute  one  of 
its  own,  it  will  find  us  a  ready  and  willing  advo- 
cate. 

Many  complaints  are  made  by  our  subscribers 
that  they  do  not  receive  the  Journal,  and  some 
plac'ng  the  whole  responsibility  upon  us,  couch 
their  complaints  in  very  unbecoming  language 
We  can  give  but  one  reply  to  all.  We  write  our 
own  wrappers,  and  after  writing  we  count  them, 
and  then  the  number  of  names  iu  our  subscription 
book  to  see  if  they  correspond  ;  if  they  do  no^ 
we  search  for,  and  find  the  missing  name  and 
supply  the  omission.  When  the  numbers  are  re- 
ceived from  the  binder  we  wrap  them  up  with  our 
own  hand,  and  again  compare  them  with  the  sub. 
pcription  book  to  see  that  they  are  all  right ;  then 
tie  them  up  securely  and  send  them  by  a  trusty 
porter  to  the  post  ofiice,  who  deposits  them  in  the 
paper  mailing  department.  Here  all  our  respon- 
siljility  ends.  No  one  can  pursue  a  better  system 
than  this,  and  from  its  nature  less  liable  to  om. 
missions  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  losses 
therefore,  must  be.  in  the  mails,  or  the  careless 
ness  or  dishonesty  of  the  Post  office,  clerks  and  to 
the  postmaster,  must  our  subscribers  look  for  I'c- 
dress,  as  we  publish  a  limited  number  of  copies 
and  cannot  duplicate  missing  ones.  As  we  have 
stated  before,  -we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
correct  the  evil  ;  we  have  complained  to  the  post- 
master here — who  has  lately  proved  a  dishonest 
defaulter — we  have  addressed  the  Post-Master 
General  and  we  have  memorialized  Congress,  to 
no  good  result.  AVe  have  been  satisfied  from  the 
fir.st  that  the  cause  was  in  the  New  York  Post. 
Office  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Now  that  we 
have  a  new  Post  Master  here  we  shall  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  facts,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
man,  we  hope  for  better  results. 

We  have  a  word  of  caution  to  give  the  photo 
graphic  community  which  will  result  in  our  mu. 
tiuil  good.    A  certain  stockdealer  iu  this  city — 
whose   name   we  shall   give   if  he   continues   the 


practice — has  sought  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
our  Journal  and  injure  our  business — a  case  for 
action  at  law — by  certain  acts,  and  by  assertions 
that  we  cannot  carry  the  Journal  through  the 
year.  The  consequence  has  been,  and  is,  that 
members  who  would  gladly  take  it— from  its 
superiority  over  all  others— are  deterred  from 
subscribing.  These  assertions  are  false.  It  is 
true  we  are  behindhand  in  its  issue  aud  shall  be 
for  one  or  two  months  more.  The  principle 
cause  for  which  was,  that  the  alterations  and  im- 
provements we  made  at  the  commencement  of 
this  volume  occupied  more  time  than  we  contem- 
plated ;  we  therefore  started  behind  time,  and 
time  only  can  correct  the  evil.  We  were  obliged 
to  adopt  the  cash  rule  iu  consequence  of  heavy 
losses— over  $1800— in  the  fall  of  1858  and  as  we 
cannot  justly  favor  any,  we  have  ceased  sending 
to  any  except  those  vrho  comply  with  our  terms 
although  we  were  obliged  regretfully  to  include 
some  of  our  oldest  subscribers  and  best  friends  iu 
the  list  of  non-subscribers.  la  view  of '  these 
facts  and  the  efforts  made  to  injure  us  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  photographers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  would  solicit  the  friendly  ofiice  of  our 
present  subscribers  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  others 
in  this  respect,  and  to  send  us  new  subscribers  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  We  shall  be  sustained  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  assertions  of  the  house  above 
alluded  to,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  but 
we  think,  that  for  our. past  labors  in  the  art .  alon® 
the  Photographers  of  the  United  States  owe  us  a 
living  at  least  off  the  Journal.  They  will  certain- 
ly derive  benefits  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Jour- 
nal, by  subscribing  and  thus  the  advantages  will 
be  mutual. 

In  our  August  number  we  shall  commence  the 
publication  of  a  new  series  of  articles  entitled 
"  Dailt  Manipulations  ;  or  a  diakt  qp  Photo" 
GEAPHic  Practice."  As  the  title  indicates,  these 
articles  will  contain  our  daily  experiments  in  our 
practice  of  the  photographic  art,  giving  in  detail 
Our  successes  and  failures ;  causes  and  effects^ 
The  plan  and  nature  of  these  articles  will  be 
entirely  different  from  any  thing  yet  published, 
and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  they  will  be  of 
more  practical  benefit  to  the  reader,  and  they 
will  be  of  ten  times  more  value  than  the  subscrip- 
tio»  price  to  the  Journal,  The  photographs  in 
each  number  will  be  made  to  illustrate  some  por- 
tioa  of  each  article. 

A  Treatise  on  Photography  ;  by  Charles 
Waldach- — A  new  edition  of  this  excellent  work 
is  just  out ;  published  by  the  Author,  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  This  work  should  go  side  by  side  with 
Ilardwick's  Chemistry  ;  alone  it  would  be  quite 
suflScient  in  practice  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  enter  the  maze  of  theory. 

Our  Photographic  Illustrations. — The  illus- 
trations in  our  present  number  are,  1.  a  copy  of  a 
very  pretty  engraving. — II.  A  group  from  life 
representing  our  priuters  at  one  of  their  noon-day 
amusements  when  they  play  at  a  game  they  call 
Jfffing,  which  consists  in  throwing  quads  as  dice 
the  one  turning  up  the  greatest  number  of  nicks 
winning  the  game.  The  negatives  and  prints 
were  made  by  the  same  procesess  as  those  in  our 
last  issue.  The  group  was  taken  with  an  ordinary 
4-4  French  Camera  on  a  11-14  plate.  It  wuU  be 
perceived  that  the  group  is  nearly  as  large  as  an 
8-4  set  of  lenses  generally  give. 
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A\  ARTIST'S  LETTEPi   UN  COLIIRIA'G   TIIOTO- 
GRAPIIS. 

No.  6.  Continued^ 

S  for  tbe  defects  in  the  plio- 
tograpbs  to  be  covered  up> 
I  should  bope,  my  deal'  Tyro, 
that  neither  you  nor  any  oth- 
er render  of  the  Photograph- 
\\\  ic  Xoies  produce,  or  at  least 
preserve,  defective  or  stained 
^=S^^^^^  photographs  so  frequently  as 
to  make  such  a  remedy  worth  a  moments  consider- 
ation. The  ease  of  manipulation  which  you  speak 
of  is  also  delusive,  it  is  generally  easier  to  do  the 
right  thing  than  the  wrong  one  if  you  will  only 
have  a  little  patience  aud  learn  the  right  method. 
Besides,  artists  will  tell  you  that  "  nature  has  no 
outlines,"  meaning  that  no  such  outline  as  is  pro- 
duced in  cutting  out  black  profiles,  can  possibly 
approximate  to  a  representation  of  nature  ;  and 
yet  this  is  just  the  outline  you  must  inevitably 
produee  in  going  round  your  figure  with  your 
opaque  background.  Abandon  at  once,  and  at 
the  outset,  my  dear  Tyro,  all  notion  of  producing 
opaque,  dead  backgrounds  in  your  pictures,  no 
matter  whether  on  glass  or  paper, 

You  cave  I  presume,  as  I  advised  you  read  the 
chapter  on  the  relations  of  colors  in  "  harmonious 
coloring  as  applied  to  photographs."  Bearing  in 
mind  and  applying  the  principles  there  laid  down, 
you  will  now  proceed  to  color  your  background. 
It  has  been  left  until  now,  because,  as  a  general 
principle,  it  is  better  to  reserve  it  until  after  the 
last  varnishing.  If  the  picture  be  varni.hed  af  >er 
coloring  the  background,  there  is  a  great  risk  of 
such  a  broad  mass  of  color  being  disturbed  by  the 
varnish  and  running  and  thus  sometimes  staining 
the  face.  Moreover,  as  great  boldness  of  vigor 
are  not  required  one  coloring  will  generally 
suffice  and  that  one  coloring  as  we  have  said, 
is  best  applied  after  the  last  varnishing.  Select 
the  colors  most  likely  to  give  value  to  your  com- 
plexion, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  harmonise 
with  the  color  of  your  draperies.  The  greens, 
greys,  browns  and  blues,  will  generally  best 
Bcrve  your  purpose.  Sujipose  you  wish  to  pro- 
duce a  greenish  grey  background,  take  one  '  f 
the  darkest  greens,  say  "  No  3,"  and  a  little  of 
the  color  labc41ed  "  puce,"  and  with  these  mixed 
color  the  lowest  or  shadowed  part  of  the  back- 
ground ;  next  blend  these  with  a  mixture  of 
warm  grey  and  green,  using  a  lighter  grey  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  plate.  If  you  wish  to  pro- 
duce a  light  oil  the  background  behind  the  head 
of  the  sitter,  use  "  green  No.  3,"  and  "  silver 
grey  ;"  but  bear  in  mind  in  doing. thus  that  the 
light  ought  to  fall  on  the  background  in  the 
same  direction  as  it  has  done  on  the  figure  ;  as  it 
has  an  absurd  effect  to  see  a  1  ght  painted  on  the 
background  where  the  lightening  of  the  figure 
showB  no  light  could  possibly  have  fallen.'] 

I  must  ■  here  digress  a  few  minutes  to  speak  of 
the  background  of  the  photograph.    I  am  assum- 
ing here  that  it  is  a  grey,  but  neither  light  nor 
dark.     Very  dark  backgrounds   are  difScult   to 
color,  and  on  white  ones  it  is  impossi1)le  to  pro- 
I    duce  any  artistic  effect.    A  variety  of  amusing 
contrivances  have  been  .advertised  for  the  pur- 
I    pose  of  producing  lighted  or  graduated  back- 
I  30 


gi-ounds.  Most  of  these  contrivances  have  been 
very  ingeniously  unsuited  to  all  practi.al  purpos- 
es, and  have,  happily,  not  come  into  general  use. 
The  best  mode  of  producing  the  desired  result 
that  I  know  is  to  have  the  background  painted 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  an  operation  quite  within 
the  skill  of  most  amateurs,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
my  dear  Tyro,  that  you  will  easily  accomplish  it. 
First  give  your  screen  a  coat  of  oil-paint  of  a 
lightish  grey  tint.  Then,  when  that  is  dry,  mix 
a  tint  of  somewhat  dark  grey  with  turpentine, 
only,  using  no  oil  or  at  most  a  very  few  drops,  so 
that  it  may  dry  quite  flat  or  dead.  Mix  in  the 
same  way  a  little  white,  and  before  the  grey  is 
dry  apply  the  white  on  that  part  of  the  back- 
ground you  wish  to  have  lighted  and  graduate  it 
into  the  grey  with  a  large  hog  tool,  using  the  end 
of  the  brush  with  a  stabbing  motion  to  blend  the 
white  softly  into  the  grey.  A  background  so 
prepared  materially  facilitates  the  labor  of  the 
colorist. 

Having  completed  the  coloring  of  your  back- 
ground, you  will  now  return  to  the  figure.  The 
flesh  tints  may  probably  appear  a  little  modified 
by  the  coloring  of  the  draperies  and  the  back- 
ground, proceed  therefore  to  give  such  additional 
touches  as  may  be  required.  "When  the  picture  is 
completed  take  a  clean  pencil,  which  should  be 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  touch  it  against  your 
hair  to  make  it  slightly  greasy,  to  remove  any 
portions  of  color  that  may  be  on  the  shadows  of 
the  hair,  draperies,  black  coats,  &c. ;  'he  pencil 
being  slightly  greasy  the  color  will  adhere  to  it 
and  readily  leave  the  plate  ;  take  care  not  to 
smear  it  on  the  picture.  This  done  the  dry  color- 
ing of  the  picture  is  finished. 


From  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

BIACKIIEATH  PHOTO  GRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  twenty-third  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  lUth  ult.,  at  the 
Golf  Club  House, — the  President,  J.  Glaisher  Esq., 
F.  II.  S.,  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

JIr.  Charles  J.  Bu.sk  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper  O71  the  Reproduction  of  Engravings,  Prints, 
Ordinary  Writings,  or  Letterpress,  on  Prep  ared 
Papers,  by  Contact  in  the  Ba-k. 

A  cordial  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Busk  for  his  interesting  com- 
munication. 

The  President  then  said  : — You  are  aware 
that  the  Collodion  Committee  appointed  by  the 
London  Photographic  Society  has  made  its  report 
I  have  read  the  report  with  some  surprise  ;  and 
as  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  societies  like  our  own 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  those  who  are 
looked  upon  by  the  public  as  photographic 
guides  from  leading  them  astray  I  shall  call  upon 
Mr.  Heisch  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  report. 

Mr.  Heiscu  said  • — Sir,  in  ]\Iarch  1859,  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  collodions,  with  a  view, 
as  stated  in  the  report  before  us,  of  arriving  at 
a  definite  formula. 

The  report  of  that  committee  was  to  have  been 
discussed   at  the  last]  meeting  of  the  society ; 


all  who  were  present  will  remember  how  abrupt- 
ly the  discussion  was  concluded. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  comment  on  this  subject 
nor  on  the  strange  position  in  which  a  society 
places  itself  by  appointing  a  comtnittee  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  an  important  subject,  and 
when  that  committee  makes  its  report,  neither 
adopting,  rejecting,  nor  even  discussing  its 
recommendations,  that  I  now  come  forward. 
Had  the  committee  confined  itself  to  matters  in 
which  only  the  society  appointing  it  was  concern- 
ed, I  would  not  have  been  the  one  to  meddle  in 
other  men"s  matters.  I  should  not  have  said  one 
word  to-night  did  I  not  feel  that  a  great  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  public  in  general,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  collodion  in  particular,  by  the 
wording  of  this  report.  I  acquit  individual  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  of  any  intentional  injustice 
but  that  injustice  has  been  done  I  fearlessly 
assert. 

Sir,  the  report  of  the  committee  states  that  the 
collodion  made  by  Mr.  Hardwich  is,  "  in  regard 
to  sensitiveness  unsurpassed."  That  "  it  is  of 
superior  excellence,"  and  they  "  confidentially 
recommend  the  society  to  stamp  it  with  the  full 
mark  of  its  approbation."  Sir,  if  these  words 
mean  anything,  they  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  this  collodion  is  more  sensitive  and 
altogether  better  than  any  other  in  the  market. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  hundreds  of  people,  who 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine 
various  samples  of  collodion  for  themselves,  who 
will  receive  this  as  an  authoritative  judgement, 
and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  re- 
port, and  find  out — what  would  surprise  any  one 
who  read  the  words  quoted — that  the  collodion 
in  question  was  never  compared  with  any  other  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  facts  concerning  its  work- 
ing properties  detailed  in  the  report  form  but  a 
very  slender  foundation  for  such  unqualified 
praise.  Makers  of  collodion  will  naturally  feel 
delicate  in  protesting  against  this  report,  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  I  feel  that  we,  who  are 
neither  makers  nor  vendors  of  collodion,  ought 
to  come  forward  aud  protest  against  a  society, 
supposed  to  be  the  leading  photographic  associa- 
tion in  England,  putting  it  into  the  power  of  any 
tradcseman  to  use  its  name  in  proclaiming  the 
superiority  of  the  article  '^e  sells,  more  particular- 
ly when  wc  consider  that  the  article  in  question 
has  not  been  compared  with  that  of  other  makers- 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  report  itself 
to  justify  the  observations  I  have  made. 

First,  we  are  told  that  tbe  collodion  is  •'  com- 
paratively, if  not  entirely,  free  from  glutinosity, 
crapy  lines,  contractility,  and  other  defeats  of 
film,  met  with  some  years  back."  Now,,  sir.  I 
would  ask,  with  what  has  it  been  compared  ? 
Certainly  not  with  any  of  the  first-classx^olil  odious 
in  the  market,  many  of  which  are  entirely  free 
from  any  of  these  defects. 

Next,  we  arc  told  that  it  "  sometinaieS'  contains 
too  much  soluble  cotton  for  large  plates,  and 
occassionally  requires  thinning  d'owra  in  hot 
whcather.  These  words  'sometimes"  and  "oc- 
casionally" arc  very  signific-ant,,  showing,  as 
they  do,  that  the  collodion  is  n»t  always  al'lce. 
Another  proof  of  want  of  imif&rmity  is,  that  Mr. 
Fenton  states  tliat  on  using  someof  t'le  earlier 
samples  of  the  collodion  he  was  obliged  to  rough- 
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en  the  edges  of  his  largest  plates  to  prevent  the 
film  from  curling  off,  but  that  with  subsequent 
samples  it  was  unuecessary.  Were  those  last 
samples  made  according  to  the  formula  originally 
sent  to  the  committee  ?  if  so,  it  is  clear  its  results 
are  not  always  uniform  ;  if  not  it  cannot  be  call- 
ed the  same  collodion. 

Next,  we  are  told  of  a  tendency  to  irregular 
drying.  This,  however,  is  said  to  be  inconvenient 
but  not  insuperable. 

We  now  come  to  its  sensibility,  which  we  are 
told  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  "  unsurpass- 
ed. To  justify  this  expressiou  it  should  have  betn 
compared  under  the  same  conditions  with  every 
other  collodion,which  there  was  no  pretence  even 
that  it  was  by  the  majority,  w'hile  the  only  member 
of  the  committee  who  compared  it  with  any  other 
found  that  it  took  double  the  time.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  this  by  the  fact  of  his  using  a 
weak  developer  ;  but  as  we  may  fairly  presume 
h3  used  the  same  for  both  collodions  the  explana- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory.  Mr.  Frith's  private 
letters  are  here  pressed  into  service,  but  they  dp 
not  do  much  towards  proving  the  unsurpassed 
sensibility  of  this  collodion  with  those  who  have 
seen  the  instantaneous  pictures  of  Mr.  Lake  Price 
and  others  taken  with  other  collodions,  not  in  the 
clear  light  of  Cairo  (which  contains  according 
to  the  careful  experiments  of  Buusen  and  Boscoe, 
more  chemical  rays  than  the  light  in  any  other 
p.irt  of  the  world  yet  examined,)  but  in  London 
— not  on  four  and  a  half  inch  jjlatcs  but  on 
twelve  inch  plates. 

'With  regard  to  keeping  "  properties,  unless 
iodized  with  cadmium  it  loses  its  sensibility  in 
two  or  three  days  in  warm  weather — no  slight 
defect  in  most  people's  opinion  !  0 

In  speaking  of  the  gradation  of  tone  in  the  pic- 
tures produced  with  the  collodion,  after  many 
rather  contradictory  remarks,  the  committee  con- 
clude that  it  is  "  Bufficieutly  good."  Sufficiently 
good  for  what  purpose  ? 

One  gentleman  next  speaks  of  transparent 
spots  with  tails  and  two  or  three,  of  fine  black 
lines.  Curious  defects  in  a  collodion  to  be  stamp- 
ed as  of  superior  excellence  by  the  Photographic 
Society ! 

One  point  mentioned  l^y  Mr.  Fenton  strikes  me 
as  very  remarkalile,  viz.,  that  when  used  with  the 
addition  of  l)romidc  it  will  not  bear  the  least  over- 
exposure. With  all  collodions  which  I  have  tried 
bromides  enable  them  to  bear  a  innch  greater 
amount  of  exposure  witiiout  injury. 

I  cannot  but  remark  that,  though  three  form- 
ula3  were  sent  in,  not  one  word  is  said  of  two  of 
them  ;  and  the  gentleman  charged  with  examin- 
ing them,  only  says  he  asisled  at  the  preparation 
of  jMr.  llardwicL's  colloJion,  but  does  not  say 
whether  he  succeeded  in  preparing  'it  without 
that  gentleman's  assistance. 

Now,  sir,  let  mc  sum  up  the  facts  of  the  report. 

L  The  film  is  not  quite  structureless.  * 

2.  lis  properties  are  not  quite  uniform. 

'^1.  When  compared  with  other  collodions  it  was 
not  i-o  sensitive. 

4.  It  has  no  keeping  properties  unless  iodised 
with  cadmium. 

5.  There  arc  complaints  of  transparent  spots 
and  dark  lines. 

C.  Wiien  bromised  il  soon  solarises. 

Yet  (his  collodion  is  to   be   stamped  with  the 
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approbation  of  the  London  Photographic  Society 
as  of  superior  excellence,  and  unsurpassed  sensi- 
bility !  If  I  could  believe  such  a  thing  possible, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  committee 
must  have  furnished  the  facts,  while  some  other 
individual  has  drawn  the  conclusions. 

I  beg  leave  to  have  it  understood  that  I  offer 
no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  col- 
lodion :  I  point  out  only  the  discrepancies  of  the 
report. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  what  has  so  strange 
an  appearance  may  be  capable  of  explanation ; 
and  I  have  made  these  strocg  remarks  to-night 
partly  with  the  view  of  giving  the  committee  that 
opportunity  of  explanation  which  was  denied 
them  at  their  own  society. 

The  injustice  to  other  collodion  makers  cannot 
be  explained  away,  and  it  is  against  this  that  I 
wish  the  society  to  protest ;  but  this  unfavoi-able 
impression  so  commonly,  I  may  say  so  universal- 
ly, entertained  of  the  report  itself,  may  I  trust  be 
partially  removed.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
but  remark  that  Mr.  Hardwich's  letter  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Phono- 
graphic Society  will  rather  increase  thandimlnish 
that  unfavorable  impr^'ssion.  Mr.  Hardwich  puts 
himself  prominently  forward  as  the  champion  of 
the  report,  forgetting  that  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  signed  it,  and  is  therefore  not  answerable  for 
its  contents,  and  forgetting  also  that  he  is  the 
manufacturer  of  the  article  which  is  reported  on. 

After  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect  from 
other  memlicrs  of  the  Society,  Mr.  II.  Williams 
proposed  and  Mr.  J.  T.  South  seconded  the  fol 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimous^ 
ly  : — "  That  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Heisch  be  adopt- 
ed as  expressing   the  opinioa  of   the  society. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  Guorge  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  tlie  IStli   ult. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  David  Brew.ster 
President  of  the  society.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  admitted  by  ballot,  as  members: — 
Messrs.  P.  Stewart,  11.  Cowan,  R.  Romanes,  W. 
Younger,  J.  L'Amy. 

The  Sechetahy  read  a  paper  On  Composing  and 
Printing  Single  Phoiograjihs  from  Several  A^eg- 
ativcs,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington, 
to  whom  was  awarded  one  of  the  Society's  Med- 
als for  the  best  group  in  the  Exhibtioa.  [See 
page  113.] 

There  was  no  discussion  on  Mr.  Rbbiason's 
paper. 

MACNAIR'S  DRY  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Mac.vair  gave  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  process  for  preserving  the  sensitiveness  of 
collodion  plates,  which  he  had  discovered  a  few 
monihs  ago.  This  process,  he  said,  consisted,  in 
brief,  in  coating  an  e.xcited  and  washed  collodion 
plate  with  an  itifusion  of  malt,  which  was  dried 
by  the  application  of  heat,  and,  after  exposure 
tlie  plate  was  developed  by  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  the  preservative  solution  haviug  been 
previously  r..'nioved  by  copious  u'ashing,   and  the 


The  negative  might  not  be  dense  enough  to  print 
from  in  this  state,  but  density  might  be  attained 
by  pyrogalllc  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  employ- 
ed in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  course  of  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  changes  grain  underwent  in  the  process  of 
malting,  he  stated  that  the  malt  iu  a  dry  slate 
contained  gluten,  gum,  starch,  and  a  s■l^fary 
matter  which  did  not  crystallise,  and  which  he 
believed  could  not  be  crystallised  without  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  sonae  other  chemical  process  ; 
that  wlien  an  infusion  of  ground  malt  was  made 
at  a  proper  tempeyature,  a  rapid  conversion  of 
the  starch,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  gluten  and 
gum,  took  place,  and  the  whole  was  changed  into 
a  new  sweet  matter  ;  that  the  conversion  could 
be  checked  at  any  stage,  and  that  the  best  state 
for  the  p^urpose  was  when  the  infusion,  when 
dried  iipoa  the  plate,  was  least  deliquescent,  and 
contained  only  suflicient  quantity  of  this  grape 
sugar  to  allow  it  to  be  readily  washed  off  the 
plate  after  exposure. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  a  few  ounces  of 
malt  would  make  an  infusion  sufficient  to  coat 
some  dozens/jf  stereoscopic  plates,  as  three  ounces 
would  make  fully  half  a  pint. 

Mr.  Mac.vaib  showed  several  sp.^cimens  of  neg- 
atives and  transparencies  taken  by  this  procesti, 
which  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Oraxge  said  that  he  had,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Macnair,  wrought  a  good  dsal  by  this 
process  of  late,  and  he  could  speak  very  favour- 
ably of  it.  He  exhibited  soma  pictures  as  illus- 
trations of  its  capabilities,  and,  iu  answer  to  a 
question,  said  that  it  was  n.'eessary  to  use  the 
wort  while  new,  as  it  did  not  keep  long. 

Dr.  WALKiiB  said  he  aho  had  tried  it,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  think  it  would  supersede  other 
processes,  yet  he  thought  its  simplicity  and  cer- 
tainty would  recommend  it  to  many.  He  had  re- 
cently, on  a  visit  to  Dumfries,  exposed  sonsie 
plates  which  Mr.  Orange  had  prepared  for  him, 
and  which  he  exhibited.  [Dr.  Walker's  negatives 
displayed  great  artistic  skill.]  The  e.xposure, 
he  said,  was  not  much  longer  than  he  would  give 
a  wet  collodion  plate. 

Dr.  Paterson  said  that,  seeing  the  miny  chan- 
ges which  took  place  in  the  process  of  malting, 
and  the  great  ditficulty  of  procuring  two  .speci- 
cimens  of  wort  which  should  bj  alike  in  every 
respect,  ho  thought  that  the  best  way  would  ba 
to  make  an  analysis  of  that  sample  which  should 
by  experiment  be  found  best  adapted  for  the  pre- 
serving of  collodion  plates. 

This  wals  unanimously  agreed  to. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Nicol  on  thj 
chemistry  of  wort,  and  the  peculiar  changes  the 
grain  underwent  in  malting. 

Sir  David  Bkewsi'er  brought    Mr.  Skaife's 
Pistolgraph  before  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 

The  subject  of  instantaneous  pictures  elicited 
a  discusioa  between  Sir  David  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Tay- 
lor, in  which  the  latter  defjuded  large  lenses, 
and  the  former  denied  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing by  the  lenses  ordinarily  employed  in  por- 
traiture, pictures  which  coiiU  at  all  l.iy  claim  to 
accuracy. 

Sir  D.vvid  Brewster  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.   Skaife  had  pat.'nted  a  process 
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for  protecting  the  film  by  cnam.'l.     This  he   did     x*' 


plate  wetted  over  with   a  s>lution  of  nitrate   of 

silver,  by  immi'rsing  in  the  bath  for  a  short  time.  |  by  covering  the  glass  photograph  by   a  plate  of    dVi 
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glass,  and  subjectiug  the  whole  to  a  couaidorable 
heat. 

Mr.  Tu.vxY  (examining  a  specimen  which  Sir 
David  liad  iiaiidcd  to  him)  said  he  rather  thought 
that  the  surl'acos  of  the  two  plates  were  not 
throughout  ill  entire  coatact,  but  that  such  con- 
tact, was  coiidued  to  the  edges  alone  ;  but  if  Sir 
David  would  allow  him,  and  risk  the  destruction 
of  the  pictiuv,  he  (Mr.  Tunny)  would  endeavour 
to  seperate  them  and  see  if  he  were  cori'ect  in  his 
surmise. 

Sir  David  consenting,  Mr.  Tunny  inserted  the 
edge  of  his  knife  between  the  two  surfaces,  and 
found  that  it  was  as  he  had  anticipated. 

The   meeting   separated  at   the  usual  time. 
There  was  an  average  attendance. 


BIRMIIVGHAM  PEOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Wei  Process  v.  The  Dry. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  27th  ult.,  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held,  and  the 
attendance  of  members  and  friends  was  more 
numerous  than  usual,  owing  to  the  interest  taken 
in  the  friendly  tournament  got  up  between  the 
advocates  of  the  wot  and  the  dry  processes.  It 
originated  in  ;i  paper  communicated  to  the  society 
by  Mr.  ShadboU,  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  in 
which  certain  phenomena  connected  with  the  use 
of  Dr.  Norris's  dry  plates  were  incidentally  re- 
ferred to.  During  the  conversation  which  ensued, 
Mr.  Charles  Brecse,  a  gentljman  whose  very  fine 
■works  have  been  seen  by  few  besides  bis  friends, 
dropped  an  opinion  that  none  of  the  dry  pro- 
cesses were  equal  to  the  production  of  a  really 
good  artistic  picture.  He  admitted  tbat  he  had 
never  used  the  dry  process,  and  had  seen  compara- 
tively few  proofs  of  what  it  could  produce,  but 
he  considered  that  those  he  bad  inspected  justified 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed.  To  use  a  sporting 
phrase,  Mr.  Breese  was  challangcd  to  ''  back  his 
fancy,"  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Osborn  and  other  "dry" 
professors  undertook  to  do  what  they  could  on 
behalf  of  Norris.  Fothcrgill,  and  Coy. 

Mr.  Haines  occupied  the  chair  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning ;  and  Mr.  Osborn,  having  briefly  explained 
the  origin  of  the  friendly  '•  trial  of  strength," 
Mr.  Breese  produced  a  collection  of  his  own  pic- 
tures, as  proofs  of  what  could  be  done  with  the 
wet  process.  These,  thirty  or  forty  in  number, 
embraced  views  of  the  sea  in  some  of  its  most 
opposite  aspects, photographs  of  cloudlaud,'moon- 
ligbt  scenes,  a  view  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  street  views  taken  during  the  Queen's  visit 
to  Birmingham,  architectural  photographs,  water- 
fall pictures,  &c.  Some  of  these  were  included 
in  the  fine  series  which  Mr.  Breese  had  the  hono^. 
of  sending  to  the  Queen,  by  Her  Maiesty's  com- 
mands, in  the  winte;'  of  1858,  and  which  were  at 
the  time  described  in  the  Journal.  Independently 
of  the  combination  of  skill  and  scientific  know- 
ledge which  enable  this  gentleman  to  portray 
clouds  of  all  complexions  and  sizes,  to  suspend  a 
wave  in  raid  air,  and  give  us  its  likeness  as  its 
foaming  crest  is  dashed  back  by  the  land  breeze, 
to  transcribe  faultlessly  the  life  and  bustle  of  a 
(Xj  town  en  fete,  to  woi'k  with  his  camera  when  the 
.^.a  sun  is  shining  on  New  Zealand,  and  when  even 
5K    Luna  herself  is  half  extinguished — independently 
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of  tliese  rare  qualities,  the  gradatiou_of  tone  and 
sense  of  distance  wliich  his  pictures  possess  were 
admitted  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  the 
art  of  photograpliy  lias  yet  produced  :  all  were 
instantaneous  stereoscopic  pictures  on  glass. 
While  the  wet  process  was  thus  worthily  repre- 
sented, the  merits  of  the  dry  process  were  also 
supported  by  a  large  ni'mber  of  first-class  speci- 
mens, contributed  chiefly  by  Mr.  Osborn  and  Dr. 
Hill  Norris.  The  collection  shown  by  the  former 
included  an  album  of  large  pictures,  taken  by  tlie 
Fothcrgill  process,  and  kindly  sent  for  tlio  occa- 
sion by  Jlr.  S.  Bourne,  of  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Breese's  objection  to  the  dry  process  was,  that  ho 
had  never  seen  any  which  gave  suffiolent  atmos- 
phere and  distance ;  but  some  of  Mr.  Bourne's 
p-ctures  seemed  all  that  could  be  desired  in  both 
respects.  As  regards  distance,  the  Vieios  of 
TVindermere  and  View  from  Lancaster  and  Tin- 
tern  Abky  were  especially  noticeable,  the  half- 
tone and  fullness  of  detail  in  the  latter  being 
very  satisfactory.  In  half-tone  effects  Audlem 
Church,  Cheshire,  and  Lincoln  Cathedral, Viixgbthe 
said  to  be  perfect,  and  Milford  Church,  Notts., 
was  pot  far  behind,  while  ihe  Views  of  Dovedale 
gave  atmosphere  in  perfection.  Mr.  Woodward, 
of  Nottingham,  also  sent  a  collection  of  stereo- 
scopic paper  slides,  by  the  collodio-albumen,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  finest  "  dry"  works  we  have 
ever  seen.  For  half-tone  his  Jedburgh  Abbey, 
Fountain  Abbey,  and  Cottage  at  Mil] or d,  were 
much  admired,  as  was  also  his  Peterborough 
Cathedral  for  distance  ;  and  a  beautiful  scene, 
with  water,  taken  in  BurghleyPark,  was  admitted 
to  be  perfection  itself.  Dr,  Hill  Norris  contribu- 
ted some  twelve  by  ten  inch  pictures,  which  were 
X'ery  good,  and  a  number  of  exquisite  transparen- 
cies, by  his  process,  which  were  pronounced  equal 
to  any  wet  plates  j'^et  produced,  except  the  instan- 
taneous ones — his  York  3IinsterhQ\ng  pronounced 
the  best.  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Ap- 
plewhaite,  of  Leamington,  contributed  severa 
very  good  negatives  by  the  FothergiU  process, 
the  latter  gentleman  showing  one  taken  in  sixteen 
seconds.  Mr.  Osborn's  were  greatly  admired, 
being  all  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  process. 

The  various  pictures  having  been  carefully  ex- 
amined- by  the  meeting,  Mr.  Osborn  remarked, 
that  the  comparison  which  had  that  evening  been 
instituted  between  "wet"  and  "  dry"  was  scarcely 
a  fair  test,  because  he  did  not  know  any  photo- 
grapher who  had  ever  jiroduced  anything  equal 
to  what  Mr.  Breese  had  shown  them.  It  was  not 
contended,  for  instance,  that  dry  photography 
would  produce  instantaneous  pictures,  though  he 
hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  this 
would  be  done.  But  the  dry  piclures  they  had 
been  inspecting  proved  that  both  distance  and 
atmosphere  could  be  produced  by  competent  men. 
The  great  advantage  claimed  for  dry  photography 
over  wet  was^  that  in  using  it  photographers  were 
not  obliged  to  encumber  themselves  with  a  great 
amount  of  heavy  apparatus,  and  were  thereijy 
less  liable  to  suffer  inconvenience  from  forgetting 
to  take  with  them  some  trifling  but  very  necessary 
part  of  it.  Wet  photography,  too,  often  made  a 
toil  of  wliat  should  be  a  pleasure.  He  did  not 
believe  that  dry  photography  would  ever  entirely 
supersede  the  wet ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  the  pictures  he  had  shown,  especially 
those  of  Mr.  Bourne,  were  not  only  quite  equal  to 


any  of  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  photographs' 
but  superior  to  many  from  their  abundance  of 
half-tone,  general  pleasing  effect,  and  clearness 
and  freedom  from  spots. 

Mr.  Breese  remarked  that  some  of  tlic  Notting- 
ham pictures  .showed  that  where  they  got  the  best 
distance  they  had  the  worst  foreground. 

Dr.  Hill  Norris  asked  whether  Mr.  Breese  was 
of  opinion  that  if  the  dry  process  were  equally 
rapid  with  the  wet,  the  results  obtained  would  be 
equal  ? 

Mr.  Breese:  No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  dry  can 
copy  the  atmosphere  as  delicately  and  truly  as 
the  wet. 

Dr.  Norris :  As  a  chemist  I  cannot  see  why 
there  should  be  any  ditference,  as  in  both  cases 
the  light  has  the  same  sensitive  material  to  act 
upon.  I  think  that  if  we  can  make  the  dry  pro- 
cess as  rapid  as  the  wet,  we  shall  certainly  suc- 
ceed in  securing  tlie  whole  effects  Mr.  Breese  has 
shown  us  to-night ;  and  I  am  very  sanguine  that 
this  will  be  done.  [Dr.  Norris  produced  some 
dry  pictures  which  he  had  taken  in  from  five  to 
twenty  seconds.]  He  remarked,  as  to  Mr.  Breese's 
observation  about  good  distances  having  bad  fore- 
grounds, that  if  the  sensitive  material  to  which 
both  were  exposed  were  equal,  it  followed  as  a 
necessity  that  the  more  distant  object  would  be 
the  sooner  printed,  and  that  the  nearer  object 
would  require  greater  exposure  to  bring  it  to  the 
same  degree  of  intensity.  If  a  plate  would  bear 
exposure  for  the  most  distant  objects  without 
being  overdone,  then  certainly  that  plate,  whether 
it  be  wet  or  dry,  is  capable  of  rendering  all  the 
effects  in  the  foreground. 

Mr.  Breese  :  The  argument  may  be  very  good 
scientifically,  but  I  do  not  see  the  result  in  prac- 
tice. In  one  of  the  best  dry  pictures  I  have  seen 
to-night  the  foliage  in  the  foreground  does  not 
appear. 

Dr.  Norris  :  That  is  because  the  picture  is  not 
sufficiently  exposed. 

Mr.  Breese  :  And  yet  you  have  the  distance. 

Dr.  Norris  :  It  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  that  the  distance  should  be  over- 
exposed, in  order  to  bring  up  the  foreground, 
simply  because  the  light  that  comes  from  distant 
objects  is  concentrated  into  smaller  space.  What 
I  contend  is,  that  if  we  had  a  dry  film  sufficiently 
rapid,  we  should  get  as  good  pictures  as  with  the 
wet.  In  comparing  dry  collodion  with  wet,  you 
must  take  the  productions  of  a  host  of  individuals, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  find  very  good  and  very 
feeble  results  on  both  sides.  I  certainly  cannot 
see  hovi'  the  wet  process  can  excel  the  dry  in  any 
other  respect  than  that  of  rapidity. 

Mr.  Breese  :  Which  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Dr.  Norris :  But  still  we  are  not  without  hope. 

Mr.  Breese  :  No  ;  but  we  are  simply  talking 
about  how  far  the  process  has  been  carried  out. 
Is  it  anywhere  near  the  wet  process  at  the  present 
time? 

Dr.  Norris  :  The  dry  process  is  constantly  pro- 
ducing results  which  are  exhibited  by  old  "  wet" 
operators,  without  its  being  detected  that  they 
have  changed  their  process, 

Mr.  Brecse  :  That  will  depend  a  good  deal  on 
what  the  operator  can  produce  with  the  wet,  and 
would  not  say  much  for  either  process. 

Mr.  Osborn  :  There  you  are  greatly  in  error,  as 
the  gentlemen  alluded  to  are  first-rate  wet  opera- 
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Mr.  Johnstone  said  that,  in  (lie  matter  of  dis- 
tance and  Ibregrouud,  all  must  know  that  a  great 
deal  depended  on  the  mode  of  development.  If 
they  tilted  up  a  picture  so  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  fluid  lay  on  the  distance,  the  fore- 
ground would  develop  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  if  they  were  to  get  the  fluid  over  it.  Again, 
in  rendering  a  daguerreotype  plate  sensitive,  cer- 
tain defniito  proportions  of  iodine  and  bromine 
produce  certain  results.  Two  of  bromine  to  one 
of  iodine  produced  a  clearly  defined  picture,  but 
with  a  tone  somewhat  unusual :  equal  proportions 
gave  a  picture  that  looked  as  if  it  hud  not  been 
wall  focussed  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  bromine 
were  increased  to  exactly  three,  a  well-defined 
picture  would  be  the  result.  Why  should  not 
this  principle  of  coating  be  attained  on  dry  col- 
lodion plates  ?  Most  of  the  compounds  of  collo- 
dion had  bromides  in  various  proportions,  but 
the  plates  ivere  of  much  the  same  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness. 

Dr.  Norris  :  Does  not  Mr.  Breese  attribute  some 
of  the  perfectness  of  his  results  to  the  use  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  with  his  collodion  ? 

Mr.  Breese  answered  in  the  negative,  and,  in 
reply  to  another  question,  said  that  his  negatives 
did  not  fake  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  second 
in  their  production.  None  of  his  pictures  took 
more  than  five  or  six  minutes  to  develop. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Norris,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Breese  for  his  kindness  in  attending  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  Mr. 
Breese  admitted  that  he  had  that  evening  acquired 
an  appetite  for  trying  what  he  could  do  with  the 
dry  process.  He  had  certainly  seen  better  pic- 
tures than  had  previously  come  under  his  notice. 

Mr.  Osborn  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Norris,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ball,  and 
unanimously  passed. 

The  stereoscopic  pictures  inspected  during  the 
evening  were  seen  to  much  advantage  by  the  aid 
of  the  new  patent  achromatic  stereoscopes,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Cutts,  Sutton,  &  Ck).,  of 
ShefBeld.  They  were  acknowledged  to  be  exceed 
ingly  perfect  instruments,  free  from  the  slightest 
distortion,  and  of  great  power. 

The  meeting  did  not  break  up  till  half-past  ten 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Jersey,  will 
be  present  at  the  next  meeting,  and  read  a  paper 
O71  Panoramic  Photography. 


From  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

PORTRAITS  L\  THE  OPEi\  AIR. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sm, — I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Tue  Critisii 
Journal  of  Photogkapht,  from  which  I  gather 
•a  groat  deal  of  useful  information.  At  present  I 
am  at  a  loss  on  the  following  subject: — Having 
no  glass  room,  or  convenience  for  erecting  ono) 
my  portraits  must  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  and, 
consequently,  I  seldom  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
good  one.  1  have  some  idea  of  making  a  moveable 
screen  for  the  sitter,  after  the  manner  of  the  screen 
we  generally  see  carried  about  at  the  perform- 
ance of  Punch  an  Judy.  I  should  feel  much  ob- 
liged by  your  kindly  telling  me,   in  your  nest 


Journal,  whether  you  consider  such  a  screen 
likely  to  answer  my  purpose,  and,  if  so,  what 
height  and  width  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  kind 
of  material  you  would  recomend  the  sides  to  be 
covered  with. — I  am,  yours,  &Ci 

March,  1860.  J.  R. 

[To  malve  such  a  screen  as  you  require,  con- 
struct, in  the  first  instance,  a  strong  deal  frame- 
work, consisting  of  a  central  portion  with  two 
lateral  ones  hinged  to  it.  Cover  the  whole  with 
oil-cloth,  painted  of  the  colour  of  brown  paper, 
and  as  free  from  gloss  as  possible.  By  bringing 
one  of  the  sides  forward,  you  are  enabled  to 
throw  a  shadow  on  a  part  of  the  face,  and  by 
turning  the  other  side  back,  you  fix  the  whole 
arrangement,  and  make  it  firm.  Probably  a 
screen  will  be  required  above  to  cut  oft'  the  ver- 
tical light  from  the  head  ;  and,  if  so,  the  appar- 
atus may  be  still  further  strengthened  by  con- 
structing this  part  of  a  deal  framework,  made  to 
bolt  down  against  the  side  which  projects  for- 
ward. Do  not  omit  to  shield  the  front  glass  of 
the  lens  from  diffused  light,  by  a  funnel  about 
a  foot  long,  open  at  the  end ;  and  remember 
also  to  throw  a  black  cloth  over  the  camera  dur- 
ing the  exposure. 

With  reference  to  collodion,  the  negative  collo- 
dion employed  for  portrait-taking  in  glass  houses 
is  not  always  the  best  for  open-air  work,  the  light 
being  so  much  stronger,  and,  consequently,  pro- 
ducing a  more  intense  negative.  A  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  such  as  is  generally  used  for  the  Foth- 
ergill  dry  process,  gives  a,  very  soft  picture,  and 
the  proper  mode  of  developing  it  is  to  begin  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  intensify  subsequently  with 
pyrogallic  acid ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  pyrogallic 
acid  may  be  used  alone,  the  strength  being  three 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  twenty  min- 
ims of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  bromo-iodised  col- 
lodion will  improve  by  keeping  for  a  month  in 
the  iodised  state.— Eo;] 


From  the  BHtish  Journal  of  Photography . 

ACETATE  OF  SILVER  Ii\  THE  BATH. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  taken  photographic  views,  and 
copied  engravings  on  plates  of  eleven  by  nine 
inches,  and  my  success  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging ;  but  the  great  secret  seems  to  me 
to  lie  in  the  proper  constitution  and  manage- 
ment of  the  nitrate  bath; 

Mine  contains  about  fifty  ounces  of  solution> 
and  was  prepared  about  nine  or  twelve  months 
ago  with  fused  nitrate  of  silver  (thirty  grains 
per  ounce),  Some  time  ago  it  became  acid,  and 
finding  the  negatives  inferior  to  what  they  had 
been,  I  neutralised  the  solution  with  carbonate 
soda,  and  added  acetic  acid.  This  treatment  I 
have  had  occasion  to  repeat,  but  I  find  there  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  plates  from  be- 
coming solarised  with  the  exposure  necessary  for 
the  shadows. 

AVhat  I  wish  to  asertain   is,  whether   this  un. 
favourable  condition  is  owing  to  tiie  formation  of  | 
acetate  of  silver,  and  if  so,  how  can  it  be  correct-  1 
ed?    The  collodion   I   use  has   generally    been 
iodised  from  a  few  weeks  to  three  months. 


I  alsd  should  be  vei'y  glad  to  learn  your  opin- 
ion on  Mr.  Thomas's  suggestions,  as  contained 
in  his  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Socic/i/,  and  his  preference  for  tiitric  acid. — I  am, 

yoursj  iStCi, 

J.  B.  B. 

[The  effect  of  which  you  speak  is  doubtless  due 
to  acetate  of  silver.in  the  bath,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  remove  this  acetate  by  cautiously 
dropping  in  nitric  acid  until  acetic  acid  has  been 
set  free.  We  think,  however,  that  it  might  be 
worth  your  while  to  ^ry,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
effect  of  a  developer  containing  citric  acid  (half 
the  weight  of  the  pyrogallic  acid),  which  we  have 
found  to  work  well  with  a  bath  containing  ace- 
tate, and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remedy  the  sol- 
arisation.  A  bromo-iodised  collodion,  such  as  is 
used  for  positives,  will  also  frequently  give  good 
negative  landscapes  and  negative  copies  of  pic- 
tures in  a  bath  containing  acetate. 

Mr.  Thomas's  observations  appear  to  us  to  be 
sound,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  do  not 
apply  to  all  collodions  ;  as  collodion  giving  an 
intense  negative  will  often  work  well  in  a  bath 
faintly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  but  a  weak  collodion 
will  not  work  well  in  such  a  bath.  As  regards 
oxide  of  silver  for  neutralising  the  bath,  it  is  per- 
fectly efficacious,  but  we  find  carbonate  of  soda 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  :  immediately  on  en- 
tering the  bath  it  becomes  carbonate  of  silver, 
and  carbonate  of  silver  acts  as  a  neutraliser  of 
acid,  just  as  oxide  of  silver  does. — Ed] 


From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

APliAMTIC  LENSES. 


To  the  Editor 

Sib, — I  have  waited  to  the  present  in  hope  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  would,  by  replying  to 
"  X's  letter  in  your  number  for  February  1,  have 
relieved  me  of  the  necessity  of  myself  repilying 
to  the  subject  matter  of  that  letter. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  have  told  you  h&w  a  hasty 
expression  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the^  Editor  of  a 
contemporary  was  caught  at  by  the  Jatter,  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  reluctantly,  and  only  on  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  said  editor,  c&nsented 
to  a  modification  of  that  expression  being  pub- 
lislied.  Mr.  Wilson  should  have  alsa.told  you 
that  this  L'asty  expression  was  induced  by  a  query 
from  the  said  editor,  as  to  what  lenses  lao  used  in 
taking  a  certain  photograph  having  so  much  dis- 
tortion— the  question  of  distortion  (bus  arising 
altogether  with  the  editor,  and  not  with  himself. 

Mr.  Wilsou  could  also  have  told  yo«i  that  his 
dissappointmcnt,  as  expressed  (well  or  ill-found- 
ed,) was  confined  to  distortion,  and  consequently 
had  no  reference  to  fogging— Mr.  Wilson  limit- 
ing his  statement  respecting  the  leiises  to  th^s^^ 
viz.,  that  he  was  dissappointed  in  their  working. 
Anything  more  than  this  is  (according  to  Jlr. 
Wilson's  letters  to  myself)  not  from  Mr.  Wilson 
nor  with  his  authority. 

To  which  I  am  cnabled^to  add  (but  from  an- 
other source)  as  follows,  viz..  that  the  said  editor 
has  not  merely  expressed  his  opinion,  but  giren 
his  "  pse  dixit,"t]\at  every  one  knows  except  my- 
self, apparently  that  my  aplanatic  lens  has  ''pre. 
cisely  the  sa7ne"  distortion  as  the  ordinart/  single 
achromatic  vietv  lens. 
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Now,  I  thiak  that  every  one  readiug  the  article 
by  the  editor,  referred  to  by  '•  X,"  must  consider 
it  as  aa  attempt  to  show  that  the  results  of  a 
first  rate  photographer,  using  the  aplauatic  lens, 
are — foggy  pictures  and  wi.h  more  distortion 
than  if  talten  by  the  ordinary  view  lens. 

That  the  aplanatic  lens,  being  a  simple  cemented 
compound,  can  be  more  liable  to  produce  foggy 
pictures  than  any  other  single  cemented  com- 
pound, is  not  only  grossly  absurd,  but,  also,  it 
comes  not  from  Mr.  Wilson.  That  both  of  these 
compounds  are  far  less  liable  to  produce  foggy 
pictures  than  more  complex  ones,  and  especially 
than  the  lens  or  lenses  known  under  the  appella. 
tion  of  symmetric  triplets,  are  facts  which  can  no 
longer  be  disguised  from  those  interested  in  such 
matters.  That  the  aplanatic  lens  has  more  dis. 
tortion  than  the  ordinary  view  lens  has  been  and 
perhaps  still  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson  ;  but 
the  editor  before  mentioned,  in  craving  for  leave 
to  publish  that  opinion,  was  urging  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  before  his  readers  (fortified  by  the 
judgement  of  a  first  rate  photographer)  that  vehich 
his  aforesaid  '  ipse  dixit"  aeclarei  cannot  exist. 

Taking  here  a  slightly  retrospective  view,  the 
original  question  of  the  editor  to  Mr.  Wilson  was 
{coming  from  him)  entirely  superfluous.  From  the 
kind  of  distortion  exhibited  by  the  photograph,  no 
other  lens  extant  than  either  the  aplanatic  or  the 
ordinary  meniscus  could  have  been  used  ;  and  if 
the  editor  knew,  in  accordance  with  his  ipse  dixit 
that  these  have  precisely  the  same  distortion,  the 
cui  bono  of  this  question  does  not  appear.  I  shall 
here  mention  a  slightly  collateral  circumstance. 

From  Mr.  Wilson's  letters  to  me  it  appears  that 
the  inquiry  made  of  hitn  was  respecting  a  view 
of  Holyrood,  and  that  he  replied,  "  these  views  of 
Holyrood"  &c. ;  whereas,  in  the  editor's  letter  to 
myself  (in  which  he  states  that  he  quotes  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  letter,  which  is  now  before  him) 

the  quotation  runs  thus — "  Those  views  of , 

where  the  pillars,  &c.  Now,  the  photograph  en- 
closed to  me  in  the  same  letter  iswof  of  Holyrood, 
but  of  Melrose.  I  might  have  supposed  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  photograph  of  Melrose  for  that  of 
Holyrood  to  have  been  accidental  but  for  the  ap- 
parently non-accidental  blank  in  the  letter.  If 
the  distortion  were  equal  in  both  photographs, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  substitution.  The 
view  of  Melrose  was  probably  not  done  by  the  ap- 
lanatic lenses. 

I  now  discuss  that  part  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
which  is  alone  generally  interesting  to  photogra- 
phers— viz.,  the  correctness  or  not  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
deductions  respecting  the  distortion  produced  by 
the  aplanatic  lens.  I  would  desire  to  preface  the 
observations  which  follow  by  stating  that  I  am 
quite  convinced  of  his  acting  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity throughout,  though  not  with  corresponding 
judgement,  and  I  here  thank  him  for  replying  to 
my  queries. 

•  When  Mr.  Wilson  received  the  lenses,  now 
twelve  months  since,  he  expressed  himself  pleas- 
ed with  their  appearance  (he  had  seen  something 
of  the  aplanatic  lens  before  with  a  friend) ;  it 
was  ten  months  after,  and  through  an  adverse 
channel,  that  I  first  learned  his  "  disappointment" 
I  wrote  to  him,  and  receieved  in  reply  his  letter 
of  loth  November,  which  states — "Indeed  this 
(viz.,  his  visit  to  Holyrood)  "  was  the  first  time 
I  had  given  them  a  fair  trial,  and  I  have  never 
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used  them  since."  The  same  letter  announces 
his  Laving  reluctantly  authorized  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  lenses  to  be  published. 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  deductions  of  Mr. 
Wilson  from  this  one  "  lair"  trial  I  have  now  to 
speak.  The  trial  was  a  comparative  one ;  the 
data  I  take  from  Mr  Wilson's  letters  and  photo_ 
graphs,  the  latter  being  taken  with  a  pair  of  ap. 
janatics  and  a  pair  of  the  ordinary  view  lenses,  the 
camera  being  stationary.  The  relative  foci  of  the 
two  pairs  of  lenses,  obtained  from  the  measure- 
ment of  certain  definite  portions  of  images, 
proves  to  be  as  eight  to  ten. 

Now,  supposing  the  lenses  to  be  precisely  of 
the  same  construction,  the  distortion  for  a  field  of 
a  given  size  would  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
the  foci,  or  in  the  case  before  us— 100  parts  for  the 
shorter  focus  to  64  parts  for  the  longer.  To  re- 
present this  graphically  I  describe  segments  in 
two  circles  in  this  proportion,  say  of  6  and  3-2 
inches  radius  and  draw  a  straight  line  through 
each  segment,  intersecting  it  at  two  points  simi- 
larly distant  in  each.  The  diagrams  so  produced 
show  by  inspection  the  proportional  distortion 
of  the  two  foci  of  lenses  used  by  Mr.  Wilson  {sup- 
posing the  two  lenses  to  be  of  precisely  similar  con- 
struction.) How  far  Mr .  Wilson  has  made  due 
allowance  for  this  difference  may  be  understood 
from  his  own  words  : — "  The  second  pair  of  lenses 
are  of  slightly  longer  focus  than  yours,  which 
may  make  some  difference."     (?) 

The  reason  of  Mr.  Wihon's  disappointment  in 
the  preformance  of  the  aplanatic  lenses  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  his  ignoring  a  difference  ot 
100  to  64  in  the  distortion  necessarily  attendant 
upon  the  difference  of  focal  length  of  the  two 
pairs  of  lenses.  His  same  letter  states  as  fol- 
lows : — '•  When  I  looked  at  your  lenses  first,  I 
thought  them  good  ;  but  I  had  them  directed  at 
rather  distant  objects  at  the  time.  At  Holyrood, 
however,  I  found  great  difficulty  In  getting  both 
lenses  to  give  the  same  distortion  ,  and  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  I  had  to  turn  one  of  them  round  a 
little,  and  out  of  .focus,  before  I  could  g«t  the 
large  window  to  lean  the  same  way  in  both  views 
The  images^  were  something  like  this,*  and  as  I 
turned  round  one  of  the  lenses  the  images  turned 
also,  until  I  got  them  both  to  lie  in  one  direc- 
tion.f  When  Mr. showed  me  his  pair  I  ex- 
pected they  would  be  suitable  for  taking  such  as 
the  samples  which  I  encL  Be,t  as  he  said  they 
would  work  with  a  large  diaphragm.  I  was 
obliged,  however,  to  revert  to  my  old  pair  of 
common  lenses,"  ^c. 

Need  I  observe,  that  the  extraordinary  kind  ot 
distortion  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  here  sf  accurate- 
ly described,  as  well  as  his  curing  it  by  turning 
round  one  of  the  lenses,  and  thereby  putting  that 
view  out  of  focus,  were  both  imaginative  on  his 
part  1  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson  at  length,  showing 
that  such  phenomena  where  irreconcilable  with 
the  circumstances  of  spherical  surfaces  and  a 
centred  lens,  and  mentioning  something  which 
might  have  led  to  his  error.  I  also  begged  him 
to  send  me  the  lenses  for  my  personal  examina- 
tion and  at  my  own  expense.     Mr.  W.  has  since 

♦Diagrams  were  hero  giren  of  pictures  leaning  off  from 
eacli  other. 

tSiagrams  of  pictures  erect. 

t  Instantaneous  Photographs. 


acknowledged  that  there  exists  neither  the  impos- 
sible defect  in  the  lenses  nor  the  possible  defect 
in  ihe  mounting.  He  declines  sending  me  the 
lenses  for  examination,  and  concludes  by  stating 
that  he  has  just  the  same  opinion  of  the  lenses 
now  as  when  he  wrote  to  your  contemporary,  viz., 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  them. 

Under  such  a  declaration,  matfe  in  the  face  of 
the  acknowledged  erroneous  deductions  of  the  "fair" 
trial,  I  have  thought  it  quite  useless  to  pursue 
the  question  further  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  think 
it  better  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  your  readers. — 
I  am  &c. 

THOMAS  GRUBB. 

Dublin,  March,  IG,  1860. 


From  Photographic  Journal 
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Okdinabt  Generai,  Meeting. 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1860^ 


Roger  Fenton,  Esq.,  Vice-Presiden  t, 
in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed.  • 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members 
of  the  Society  : — 

Lord  Hbnrt  Gordon  Lbnnox. 
Wm.  H.  Lintott,  Esq. 
Frederick  Cox,  Esq. 
Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  Jun. 
Mr.  John  Henry  Dallmeyeb. 
Rev.  E.  F.  Boyle. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Dr.  Becker,  thanking  the  Society  for  the 
pleasure  they  had  afforded  him  in  electing  him 
an  Honorary  Member. 

Mr.  Malone  made  some  observations  respect- 
ing the  unexpected  conclusion,  at  the  last  Meet- 
ing, of  the  discussion  upon  the  Collodion  Report 
and  Mr.  Hardwich's  paper. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  Mr.  Malone 
could  give  notice  of  motion  to  re-open  the  discus- 
silfe  ;  and  later  in  the  evening  the  following  re- 
solution was  moved  by  Mr.  Mayall,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Malone,  and  duly  put  and  carried  :— "  That 
this  Meeting  recommend  the  Council  to  re-open 
the  discussion  on  thei  Report  of  the  Collodion 
Committee,  and  on  Mr.  Hardwich's  paper  on  Col- 
lodion, at  the  next  Meeting  in  May,  1860." 

Messrs.  Marion,  of  Regent  Street,  exhibited 
two  of  their  Cases  for  keeping  paper  in  a  tit  state 
for  use  a  long  t-me  after  it  has  been  sensitized  ; 
the  cases  are  applicable  for  either  glass  or  paper. 
A  picture  was  also  exhibited,  taken  by  Mr.  Percy 
Standish,  and  a  letter  read  by  the  Secretary  from 
that  gentleman,  highly  commendatory  of  the  in- 
vention. The  plate  on  which  the  negative  was 
taken  had  been  sensitized  in  August  last,  and  the 
picture  produced  during  the  month  of  Maixh. 
A  Member  stated  that  he  had  found  the  Case 
very  useful  for  preserving  albumenized  paper  for 
printing  positives  on  after  it  had  been  sensitized, 
when  the  weather  or  other  causes  had  hindered 
him  from  using  it. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  exhibited  a  very  ingenious  and 
effective  arrangement  for  exposing  and  closing 
two  or  four  lenses  simultaneously  for  instanta- 
neous pictures.  He  went  through  a  description 
of  the  apparatus,  which,  though  simple  and  easily 
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described  with  the  apparatus  iu  baud,  requires 
diagrams  to  make  our  report  effective. 

Tlic  Secretary  read  tlie  following  papers  from 
Mr.  SuttoQ  : — 
Mk.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Panoramic  Lens,  but  Mr.  Cox  ^\ill 
show  you  some  apparatus,  and  explain  how  to 
use  it. 

The  No.  2  lens  and  camera  for  pictures  7x3 
can  be  cairied  in  the  coat-pocket.    The  little  pic- 
tures taken  with  this  instrument  aud  printed 
upon  albumenized  paper  are  very  pretty,  and  the 
details  very  fine  and  elaborate.    It  is  saitable  for 
taking  most  interesting  little  views  of  skies  and 
waves  instantaneously  with  the  large  stop.    Art- 
ists who  travel  for  the  illustrated  journals  would 
find  it  convenient  to  use  this  camera  and  take 
their  pictures  upon  dry  collodionized  sheets  of 
mica,  a  hundred  of  which  would  occupy  but  little 
space  in  th^  pocket.    I  cannot  promise  that  the 
negatives  would  be  so  perfect  as  those  upon  glass, 
but  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  wood-engravers. 
The  No.  4  apparatus  for  pictures  15  x  6  is  very 
suitable  for  amateurs  who  work  with  the  wet-col- 
lodion process^n  a  narrow  teut.    As  the  curved 
glasses  are  expensive,  I  should  advise  not  to  take 
more  than  six  for  an  ordinary  trip.    All  negatives 
which  are  not  absolutely  flrst-rate  may  be  re- 
moved from  the   glass  by  the  following  simple 
process  : — Dry  and  varnish  the  negative  with 
spirit  varnish  ;  then  apply  to  the  film  a  damped 
sheet  of  gummed  paper.    Let  this  get  dry  spon- 
taneously ;  then  put  it  into  water  and  peel  it  off 
the  glass.    In  this  way  you  have  a  paper  negative 
of  the  subject  you  wish  to  preserve,  aud  a  clean 
glass  lor  another  attempt.    I  fancy  no  one  would 
dream  of  transferring  a  first-rate  negative. 

The  best  lens  for  paper  pictures  is  that  nhich 
I  call  No.  6.  This  is  4  inches  diameter  and  12 
inches  focal  length.  The  focus  being  so  long  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter,  it  will  not  work  so 
quick  as  the  other  lenses.  This  lens  will  cover 
half  a  sheet  of  Canson-paper,  or  even  25  xlO 
inches,  if  the  paper  is  large  enough.  'With  a 
J-inch  central  stop  it  admits  a  g-iuch  pencil  up 
the  front  lens.  AVith  a  high-view  lens  12  inches 
focus  aud  a  f  ths  stop,  a  paper  negative  can  be 
taken  in  full  sunshine  iu  three  minutes,  or  less. 
The  time  of  exposure  being  the  same  with  the  No. 
6  panoramic  lens,  it  follows  that  paper  negatives 
25  X  10  can  be  taken  in  three  minutes  ;  that  is, 
in  the  same  time  as  ordinary  paper  negatives 
8x6. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  No.  6  lens  and  the 
paper  processes  to  the  notice  of  amateurs.  Hith- 
erto the  coUodionists  have  had  the  laugh  against 
the  paper  men,  but  now  the  paper  men  can  turn 
the  tables  upon  the  coUodionists.  WhWe  the  lat. 
ter  are  afraid  of  venturing  even  upon  a  No.  4 
panoramic,  and  contenting  themselves  with  9x7 
flat  pictures  and  angles  of  35°,  the  paper  operators 
can  produce  grand  panoramic  pic  lures,  accounts 
of  which  would  fill  the  newspapers  next  year, 
while  the  9x7  bits  by  collodion  would  be  treated 
as  mere  repetitions  of  what  has  been  done  before 
equally  well.  The  panoramic  lens  is  a  grand 
J  opportunity  for  paper  work,  and  it  introduces  no 
»  new  dinicultios  whatever  ;  iu  fact,  the  time  of  ex- 
^    posure  is  reduced. 


In  definition  and  perfect  achromatism  the  pan- 
oramic lens  is  unsurpassed.  All  along  the  hor- 
izontal line  of  a  view  embracing  120°,  the  defini- 
tion is  as  good  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  best 
flat  picture.  If  in  any  case  it  should  fail  at  the 
sides  of  the  picture,  that  could  only  be  attributed 
either  to  an  inaccuracy  in  the  radius  of  the 
curved  glasses,  or  in  the  centering  or  mounting 
of  the  lenses.  Such  an  accident  ought  never  to 
occur  now^  that  we  have  got  things  into  good 
working  order. 

No  focussing""  is  required.    All  objects  upon 
the  horizontal  line  are  in  focus  which  are  situ- 
ated between  a  certain  distance  from  the  lens 
and   an  infinite  distance  from  it.     That  certain 
distance  depends  upon  the   focal  length  of  the 
lens  and  the  size  of  the  stop.    If  we  call  that  dis- 
tance the  "  focal  depth  of  the  lens,"  then  the 
focal  depth  of  the  No.  4  lens  with  a  small  stop  is 
about  30  feet,  and  the  focal  depth  of  the  No.  2 
lens  15  feet.    The  shorter  the  focus  the  greater 
the  focal  depth.    I  have  never  found  the  use  of 
focussing  in  any  view-lens,  and  I  worked  for  two 
years  almost  daily  without  altering  the  focus  of 
my  lens.    The  smallest  stop  was  the  remedy  for 
all  optical,  as  well  as  for  some  chemical  difiScul- 
ties.    If   every  one   agreed  with  me,   and   had 
thought  the  matter  over  as  much  as  I   have,  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  the  doubled-bodied  sliding 
and  folding  view-cameras,  or  of  any  of  the  com- 
plicated   contrivances    for    focussing  ;    nothing 
would  be  seen  out-of-doors  but  the  single  folding 
camera  which  came  out  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  photography,  and  the  panoramic  camera  which 
we  are  now  discussing.    My  advice  is  to  focus  for 
an  extremely  distant  object  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  fix  the  lens   at   that.    If  any   very 
near  object  is  refractory,  humour   it   with   the 
smallest  stop.     An  object  must  be  very  close  in- 
deed if  that  does  not  make  it  sharp  with  a  short 
focus  lens.   To  coat  a  curved  glass  15  x  6,  hold  the 
glass  with  its  convex  side  towards  you,  and  begin 
by  pouring  the  collodion  upon   one   end.     You 
then  gradually  elevate  the  coated  end  and  lower 
the  other,  letting  the  pool  of  collodion  flow  to- 
wards the  middle  until  half  the  plate  is  coated. 

You  continue  in  this  way  until  the  whole  of  the 
plate  is  coated,  and  then  you  pour  off  the  surplus 
collodion  into  the  bottle. 

In  developing  the  picture,  you  pour  on  the  de- 
veloper in  exactly  the  same  way,  only  rather 
quicker  ;  and  you  let  the  developer  flow  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  end  of  the  glass  to 
the  other,  until  all  the  details  are  fully  out  and 
the  prop^  intensity  obtained.  The  left  hand 
should  be  protected  from  stains  by  wearing  an 
india-rubber  gauntlet,  and  a  sheet  of  thin  gutta- 
percha should  be  tied  over  the  sleeve  of  the  left 
arm. 

Any  collodion  will  do  in  cold  weather  ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  hot  weather  comes, 
alcoholic  collodion  will  be  indispensible  to  suc- 
cess. 

In  sun-printing,  the  pressure-frame  must  be 


tive  will  probably  make  little   difficulty   of   the 
printing. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  work  with  collodion  upon 
curved  glasses  unless  he  is  sure  that  his  chemicals 
are  in  good  order.  The  objest  is  not  to  experi- 
ment, but  to  take  pictures.  Flat  plates  are  better 
for  experiments,  because,  if  they  get  broken, 
there  is  less  harm  done,  Anxious  as  I  am  to  see 
the  panoramic  lens  come  into  general  use,  I  do 
not  desire  to  see  it  at  first  in  any  other  hands 
than  the  most  experienced.  Until  a  few  first- 
rate  photographers  have  tried  the  lens  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of  it,  and  e.xhibited  speci- 
mens, I  do  not  care  much  to  see  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  inexperienced.  Better  make  sure  work) 
and  go  on  slowly  at  first.  But  panoramic  photo- 
graphy is  a  new  field,  in  which  those  who  first 
succeed  will  carry  off  the  highest  prizes. 


ON  PANORAMIC  AND  PLANE  PERSPEC- 
TIVE. 


Bt  Thomas  Sutton',  Esq.,  B.A, 

In  Plane  Perspective,  when  a  wide  fi  Id  of 
view  is  inclined,  the  objects  at  the  sides  of  the 
picture  appear  mis  shapen  aud  disproportionately 
large.  They  appear  mis-shapen  becaus ;  the  py- 
ramids of  visual  rays  of  which  the  eye  is  the 
vertex  are  cut  by  a  plane  inclined  to  those  rays 
ai  an  angle  of  great  obliquity  ;  and  they  appear 
disproportionately  large  for  a  reason  which  will 
be  explained  by  the  following  illustration. 

suppose  E  to  be  the  eye  of  the  spectator  ;  B  C, 
the  plane  of  the  picture  ;  A,  a  man  standing  at  a 
distance  from  it  on  the  side  opposite  to  E,  and  in 
front  of  E  ;  B,  another  man  of  the  same  hei;i;ht 
standing  quite  close  to  it,  but  much  farther  from 
E,  and  greatly  to  the  right.  Now,  in  this  case, 
the  man  at  B  will  be  draw^n  life-size  upon  the 
picture,  while  the  man  at  A  will  be  drawn  less 
than  life-size  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  is 
farthest  from  the  spectator  will   be  represented 
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turned  twice  during  the  exposure  ;  and  it  is  the 
trouble  of  doing  this  which  constitutes  the  chief 
and  in  fact,  only  drawback  to  panoramic  photo- 
graphy. I  foresee  that,  with  many  persons,  this 
will  be  a  fatal  objection,  although  others  may 
make  light  of  it.    He  who  can  get  a  good  uega. 


as  larger  than  the  man  who  is  nearest  to  him. 
This  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  plane  perspec- 
tive when  the  field  of  view  embraces  a  wide 
angle.  The  absurdity  would  not,  however,  be 
apparent  if,  when  viewing  the  picture,  the  eye 
were  confined  strictly  to  the  proper  point  of 
sight,  and  the  side  objects  viewed  very  obliquely; 
but  that  is  not  the  way  iu  which  pictures  are 
looked  at.  In  order  to  get  distinct  vision  of  the 
whole  picture,  the  spectator  takes  a  posiiiJn 
about  twice  the  breadth  of  the  picture  from  it  ; 
and,  in  order  to  inspect  more  closely  the  separate 
points,  he  walks  up  to  them,  aud  brings  the  eye 
directly  opposite  to  the  part  which  he  is  examin- 
ing. No  one  would  ever  dream  of  walking  close 
up  to  the  middle  of  a  very  wide  picture,  and 
looking  at  the  ends  of  it  obliquely  from  that  sta- 
tion. It  follows,  therefore,  that  plane  perspec- 
tive will  not  do  for  views  which  contain  a  very 
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■u-iile  angle.  Even  in  coi-roct  drawings  in  plane 
perspective  which  include  the  moderate  angle  of 
45°,  there  is  something  strange,  unintelligible, 
and  inartistic  about  the  shape  and  size  of  the  mar. 
ginal  objects. 

It  is  evident,  therefor"?,  that  if  we  wish  to  take 
a  picture  iacluding  a  wide  field  of  view,  we  must 
give  up  the  idea  of  taking  it  upon  a  flat  surface. 
If  it  were  possible  to  construct  a  lens  which 
should  include  a  field  of  120°  upon  a  flat  surface, 
the  picture  would  be  a  hideous  caricature. 

The  proper  kind  of  perspective  for  a  wide 
angle  of  view  is  Panoramic  Perspective  ;  and  the 
proper  surface  for  taking  a  panoramic  picture 
upon,  is  a  vertical  cylinder  with  the  eye  at  the 
centre. 

But,  in  viewing  a  cylindrical  panoramic  picture 
from  the  centre,,  we  can  see  only  one  part  at  a 
time.  The  eye  is  not  a  panoramic  lens  with  a 
diaphragm  in  the  centre,  so  that  everything  cau 
be  seen  distinctly  at  once,  but  a  lens  with  a  dia- 
phragm or  pupil  in  front,  and  it  only  gives  dis- 
tinct vision  of  one  object  at  a  time.  Watch  any 
one  reading  a  large  folio  volume  in  old  faded 
type  ;  how  his  hsad  moves  from  one  end  in  a  line 
to  the  other,  and  back  again,  so  as  to  bring  the 
eye  opposite  to  each  word  in  succession,  in  order 
that  he  may  see  it  most  distinctly.  But  it  mat- 
ters not  whether,  keeping  the  eye  at  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder,  we  turn  its  axis  round  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  picture  in  succession  ;  or 
whether  we  flatten  out  the  cylindrical  picture 
and  view  ics  seperate  parts  by  giving  the  eye  a 
motion  of  translation  along  it,  so  as  to  bring  its 
axis  opposite  and  perpendicular  to  the  ditferent 
objects  in  succession.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
perform  a  pirouette  upon  our  heel  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  Mr  Burford's  panoramic  views,  or 
whetlier  we  spread  the  picture  out  flat,  and  view 
jt  while  walking  upon  a  stage  parallel  to  it, — or 
whether,  while  we  stand  still,  a  small  portion  of 
it  at  a  time  is  brought  into  view  by  be.ug  un- 
wound from  one  vertical  cylinder  and  wound 
upon  another  ; — all  these  plans  are  right  in  prin- 
ciple, and  involve  no  absurdity,  because,  in  all 
panoramic  pictures,  the  farther  a  thing  is  off,  the 
smaller  it  is  represented,  and  the  common  sense 
of  the  spectator  is  not  outraged  or  his  wits  puz- 
zled by  unintelligible  freaks  of  perspective  at 
the  side  of  the  picture. 

If  a  panoramic  picture  is  spread  out  flat,  and 
the  eye  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that  the 
whole  can  be  included  at  one  glance,  the  spec- 
tator might  be  puzzled,  did  he  not,  by  comparing 
the  small  height  of  the  picture  with  its  length, 
become  aware  at  once  that  it  was  in  ordinary 
plane  prespective,  and,  consequently,  not  intend- 
ed to  be  viewed  in  that  way.  Nevertheless  from 
the  graceful  curves  of  the  vanishing  lines — the 
long  flowing  lines  of  the  composition,  and  the 
absence  of  all  misshapen,  distorted,  and  unintel- 
ligible representations  of  things,  panoramic  pic- 
tures flattenned  out  are  not  only  vastly  more  in- 
teresting than  common  views,  but  infinitely  more 
artistic. 

If  a  crescent  of  equal  and  similar  houses  were 
taken  by  a  panoramic  lens  placed  at  the  centre  of 
the  crescent,  the  picture  when  flattened  out  would 
be  the  same  as  if  the  houses  had  been  placed  in  a 
straight  row  and  taken  upon  a  flat  picture  paral- 
■lel  to  them.    One  could  not,  therefore,  tell  how 


such  a  picture  had  been  taken  unless  a  descrip- 
tion were  appended  to  it.  But  this  would  not 
constitute  a  special  objection  to  the  panoramic 
picture,  because  it  would  cut  both  ways.  Tell 
us  what  lens  the  picture  was  taken  by,  and  then 
we  know  all  about  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  Mr. 
Robertson,  of  Constantinople,  took  from  the 
same  station  three  views  of  Sebastopol,  so  as  to 
form,  when  mounted  side  by  side,  a  sort  of  pano- 
ramic picture,  including  an  angle  of  about  1009. 
Although  it  possessed  extraordinary  interest,  one 
could  not  help  regretting  the  defects  occasioned 
by  the  joinings  of  the  prints,  which  being 
better  in  definition  and  more  strongly  lighted  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  edges,  the  three  patches  of 
light  and  two  dark  joinings  did  not  look  well. 
But  when  the  panoramic  lens  is  employed  and 
the  whole  picture  takeu  at  once,  the  definition  is 
equally  distributed. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  plane 
perspective  is  wrong  in  theory  for  pictures  which 
include  a  wide  angle,  and  panoramic  or  'cylindric- 
al prespective  quite  correct. 

When  the  axes  of  all  the  pencils  pass  straight 
through  the  centre  of  a  panoramic  lens  without 
Buflfering  deviation,  the  image  upon  the  cylinder 
is  geometrically  correct,  and  absolutely  free  from 
distortion. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Cox  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  Cox  stated  he  had  not   the  slightest  idea 
that  he  should  have  been  called  upon  to   explain 
the  use  of  the  camera  ;   and  although  he  found 
that  Mr.  Sutton   had  forwarded  an  intimation  to 
the  Society  that  he  (Mr.  Cox)  would  do  so,  he  had 
not  sent  a  like  intimation  to  him.    He  merely  at- 
tended  the   Meeting   as  a  visitor,  and   therefore 
hoped  to  be  excused  if  his  description  was  not  so 
full  and  clear  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  been 
prepared — he  regretted  it,  because  he  had  no  col- 
lodion with  him.     [Mr.  Cox  then  explained  the 
use  of  an  instrument  for  holding  the  bent  glass, 
which  was  an   ordinary   clamp   adapted   to    the 
bent  [plate  instead  of  a  flat  one  ;   there   was  the 
dark   slide  of  the  camera  like  an   ordinary  glass 
slide,   excepting  that  it   likewise  was  curved  in 
the  form  of  a  segement  of  a  circle.]     The  camera 
with  regard  to  the  focussing  was  rather  in  contra- 
diction to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Sutton's  communica- 
tion.    There  was  a  slight  focussing,  which  was 
a  simple  convenience   to  the   manufacturer.     He 
found  that  it   was  impossible  to  make  a   camera 
so  exact  that  the  focua  should  be  true   without 
there  was  a  means  of  adjusting  it.    No  workman 
could  work  so  closely  as  to   get  the  correct  focus 
in  the  first  instance  ;   but  that  once  obtained,  it 
was    all  right. — Some    collodion    having    been 
handed   to   Mr.  Cox,  he   coated  one  of  the   bent 
plates  by  holdidg  one  end  of  the  segment  much 
below  the   other  ead,    which  he   held  by  the   left 
hand  corner  ;  he  then  poured  the  collodion  along 
the  edge  of  the  lower  end,  and  afterwards  gradu" 
ally  reversed  the  position  of  the  ends,  allowing 
the  collodion  by   gravitation  to   flow   over  the 
whole  plate  until  it  ran  off'  the  other  end  of  the 
plate,  which  had  thus  become  the  lowest   part  ; 
he  then  stated  that  the  immersion  in  the  bath 
and  development  would  be  conducted  in  precise- 
ly the  same  manner,  and  that  there   would  be  an 
advantage  in  the  developing,  because  the  surface 


would  be  wet  and  allow  the  develoijunmt,  to  flow 
with  facility.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
camera  and  lens,  and  said  the  focus  was  7^  inches, 
for  which  the  glass  was  curved  as  for  an  oliject 
at  150  ft.  ;  he  did  not  find  at  a  distance  of  150  ft. 
(and  that  was  as  far  as  iu  a  London  atmosphere 
he  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  focus)  that  with 
a  J-inch  aperture  there  was  any  preccptible  dii- 
ference  in  the  focus.  Using  the  |-inch  aperture, 
ho  did  not  find  any  preceptible  difference  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  He  had  a  lens  with  a  stop 
giving  an  aperture  of  half  an  inch  ;  and  that  ho 
found  would  give  a  sharp  definition  at  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  With  a  ^  inch  stop  and 
7-^- inch  focus,  from  40  feet  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  focus  of  the  lens- 
There  were  two  fans  placed  in  front  of  the  central 
aperture  ;  and  the  object  was  to  shut  out  the 
oblique  rays  from  the  central  aperture :  thus 
when  the  light  was  directly  in  front  of  the  lens, 
it  passed  straight  through,  but  when  the  light  was 
at  the  side  of  the  lens  it  went  through  the  side, 
the  fan  cutting  it  off  from  the  centre.  If  it  were 
a  plain  circular  hole,  the  centre  of  the  picture 
would  receive  much  more  light,  and  become 
solarized  before  the  margin.  By  using  the  fan- 
like stop,  whether  the  principle  be  right  or  wr  ong 
the  effect  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.   Matall   said  we  had    a   Comic    Engli.sh 
Graramer,  a  Comic  English  Hist  oi'y,  and  now  tie 
photographic  world  was  to  be  treated  to  a  Corais 
Camera — a  camera  constructed  upon  principle 
which  utterly  ignored  all  focussing.     He  did  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Cox's  explanation  elucidated 
the  subjept ;  at  all  events,  it  was  but  the  repro- 
duction of  a  very  old   camera,  invented  in  Paris 
by  M.  Martens  in  1845,  and  which  was   made  by 
M.   Scheirtz.    He   (Mr   Mayall)    then  stayed   in 
Paris  a   long  time  for  the   purpose  of  purchasing 
the  invention,  provided  it  should  be  practicable. 
The  d'fference  between  M.  Martens's  camera  and 
the  camera  of  Mr,  Suttou  was,  that  M.  Martens's 
was  made  with   an  achromatic  lens  for  the  usual 
flat   plate  ;    however,   M.    Martens   did  succeed 
tolerably  well  at  that   time  ;  and  it  may   be  re- 
membered that  they  then  had  only  daguerreotype 
plates  ;  he  attempted  to  make  holders — to    have 
something  like  a  semicircle,  in  some  measure   to 
counteract   the   aberration  of  his  lens,  which  he 
did  to  some  extent  successfully  ;  he  made  his  cam- 
era to  turn  on  the  axis  of  the  combined  focus  and 
the  plate  to  subtend  the  strongest  portion  of  the 
light  at  the   different  parts ;  however,   it  never 
ended  in  being  employed  in  more  than  some  pre- 
liminary  experiments  worked  out  by  a   camera 
something  like  the  one  now   before  the   Meeting. 
There  was  no   doubt  that  for  some  purposes  that 
camera   might  be  of  considerable  use  ;   but  for 
the  working  of  collodion  on  glass  it   appeared  to 
him  to  be  of  very  little  use  to  the   photographic 
world,  as  he  did  not   imagine  any   extraordinary 
definition  could  be   obtained  with  that  form  of 
lens.    He  had  not  been  able  quite  to  follow    the 
Secretary  in  reading  the  paper,  and  he  did   not 
know  exactly  the  principle   upon  which   it  was 
founded.     At  all  events,  they  ought  not  to  ignore 
the  labors  of  previous  discoverers  who   had  con- 
siderably aided  the  present  workers  ;    he  saw  Mr 
Malone  was  present,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
might  recollect  M.  Martens'  camera.   About  from 
1847  to  1860  M.  Martens  was  engaged  with  his 
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panoram'c  camera,  and  M.  Scbeirtz  made  it  ;  it 
was  worth  while  to  have  that  fact  recordt'd.  Then 
we  had  the  liqu'd  lenses  made  by  Mr.  Archer,  and 
he  remcuibered  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr. 
Diamond  working  with  one  ;  therefore  that  part 
of  the  subject  was  not  new.  All  that  was  new 
was  the  calculatiou  of  curves.  He  (Mr.  Mayall) 
came  to  the  Meeting  expecting  another  kind  of 
Ru!  ject  to  be  upon  the  tajjis,  which  seemed  to  be 
quashed.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  had 
ari.seii  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  others,  since 
1851,  a  system  of  reproducing  the  ideas  of  others  ; 
and  while  upon  the  subject,  he  would  mention 
that  there  was  an  inventiou  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Woodward's  Camera.  In  184:3,  while  he 
(Mr.  Mayall)  was  in  New  York,  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
was  known  in  this  country  as  a  very  clever 
daguerreotypist,  bought  and  sold  a  reflecting 
camera,  and  had  at  that  time  a  camera  almost 
entirely  the  same  in  construction  as  the  Wood- 
ward Solar  Camera,  so  that  he  (Mr.  Mayall)  rose 
to  express  the  desire  that  some  of  the  early  men 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  these  reproductions  ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  Society  should  not  lend 
its  countenance  and  influence  in  putting  forward 
as  new  inventions  what  had  been  efiectually  done 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Malont!  was  g^ad  Mr.  Mayall  had  spoken 
in  this  matter  ;  and  he  would,  in  confirmation, 
state  that  M.  Martens'  camera  gave  better  re- 
sults than  this  one  produced  to  the  Meeting.  He 
(Mr.  Malone)  had  looked  with  anxiety  at  the 
specimens  ;  and  he  had  noticed  the  self-suflicient 
style  of  the  papers,  -(vhich  photographers  had 
better  disclaim,  because  unless  the  pictures  pro- 
duced were  better  than  the  present,  he  could  not 
expect  that  the  Society,  or  any  amateur  of  dis- 
tinction or  otherwise,  would  take  up  an  instru" 
ment  which  by  the  results  shown,  yielded  inferior 
things.  As  Mr.  Mayall  had  said,  the  lens  was 
corrected  in  Martens'  case  for  focus,  but  there 
was  no  focus  worthy  of  the  name.  In  M.  Martens' 
camera  there  was  a  distinct  focus  to  be  obtained 
and  the  lens,  by  traversing,  had  a  peculiar  diaph- 
ragm arranged  behind  a  slit,  so  that,  as  the  lens' 
was  turned  towards  one  part  of  the  view,  the  im- 
age passed  through  a  slit  and  iell  upon  that 
■part  of  the  plate  which  was  opposite  the  slit; 
then  as  the  lens  turned  round  the  light  fell  upon 
the  other  parts  of  the  plate,  and  the  first  parts 
were  covered  up  ;  so  that  by  these  very  ingenious 
arrangements  that  peculiar  diaphragm  gave  you 
the  meaus  of  getting  a  sharj)  picture  throughout, 
which  certainly  appeared  to  be  impossible  by  Mr. 
Sutton's  arrangement.  There  was  a  little  ingenui- 
'ty  in  Mr.  Sutton's  arrangement  but  the  final  result 
was  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  another  method  ; 
and  for  that  reason,  as  practical  men,  the  Meet, 
ing  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain  Mr.  Sutton's 
camera,  which  was  merely  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance which  would  have  been  applauded  in  the 
first  days  of  photography,  but  which  does  not 
deserve  any  praise  at  present — at  all  events  not 
that  flattering  account  that  the  author  gave  of  it. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  came  forward  in  a  new  character, 
i.  e.  a  defender  of  Mr.  Sutton  :  how  he  might  have 
j^  deserved  it  was  another  question.  He  said  he 
(  ^  came  forward  as  a  defender,  because  he  thought 
^uf  there  were  quite  enough  objections  inherent  in 
}  ^   the  apparatus  before  them  without  attributing 


objectionable  matters  to  Mr.  Suttoq,  which  he  did 
not  claim.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Mayall  and  Mr.  Malone,  they  were 
really  so  extremely  prolific  in  that  direction  that 
it  would  be  difBcult  to  answer  them  in  one  even- 
ing ;  therefore  he  would  speak  of  the  lens  before 
them.  He  regretted  especially  that  so  many  as- 
sertions had  been  made  without  any  proofs  being 
given.  First  of  all  he  took  a  memorandum 
of  Mr.  Sutton's  statement  to  the  effect  that  focus- 
ing with  his  lens  was  not  necessary.  He  (Mr. 
Sh.)  believed  that  any  one  who  had  paid  attention 
to  optical  matters  would  at  once  see  that  the 
statement  of  focussing  not  being  necessary,  trans- 
lated into  plain  language  meant  that  he  could  not 
focus  at  all  with  it.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Mayall's 
observation,  that  no  novelty  was  produced,  he 
thought  that  was  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Mayall 
had  fallen  from  not  having  examined  the  lens. 
It  was  dependent  on  this  principle — that  a  sphere 
of  glass  containing  a  sphere  of  distilled  water 
could  be  so  arranged  that  the  two  combined 
should  be  achromatized,  and  that  consequently 
upon  a  spherical  surface,  and  for  a  spherical  sur- 
face only,  it  would  have  an  absolute  solar  focus 
for  objects  at  a  long  distance.  Now  unfortunately 
as  the  bulk  of  objects  photographers  have  to  de- 
lineate did  not  stand  at  a  sufficiently  long  dis. 
tance,  the  bulk  of  terrestrial  objects  were  ab- 
solutely out  of  focus,  But,  again,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  they  had  not  in  Mr.  Sutton's  case  a 
sphere,  but  part  of  a  cylinder,  to  work  upon. 
The  remarks  made  about  ignoring  focussing  al- 
together, resolved  themselves  into  the  self-evi- 
dent fact  that  the  camera  is  not  so  adapted  that 
you  can  obtain  a  focus.  He  very  tnuch  regretted 
the  matter  had  not  been  more  tangible  than  it 
appeared  ;  for  he  confessed  that  some  years  since 
he  believed  a  panoramic  camera  a  possibility,  in 
consequence  of  having  seen  that  very  camera  of 
M.  Martens.  Mr.  Malone  stated  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  lens  that  M.  Mar- 
tens was  enabled  to  get  a  comparatively  sharp 
picture  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  thought  that  that 
was  an  error,  and  that  Mi;  Sutton's  lens  would 
produce  a  picture  as  sharp  as  that  of  M.  Martens, 
provided  the  plate  could  be  arranged  in  the  same 
way.  M.  Martens'  plate  did  not  describe  a  part 
of  a  circle,  but  an  indefinite  curve,  and  had  an 
adjustment  by  which  the  daguerreotype  plate 
could  he  accommodated  to  the  focus  of  the  part 
of  the  object  immediately  under  inspection.  He 
had  a  means  of  arrangement  by  which  a  part  of 
the  plate  should  be  a  little  nearer  to  or  more  dis- 
tant from  the  lens  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that  that  he  was  enabled  to  get  something  ap- 
proximating to  a  sharp  picture  all  over.  He 
(Mr.  Sh.)  had  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the 
negative  from  which  the  picture  before  the  meet- 
ing was  produced.  The  negative  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Cox  explained  that  that  was  another  nega- 
tive but  of  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  stated  that  on  examining  that 
negative  he  was  prepared  and  expected  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  admit  that  it  was  a  tolerably  sharp 
picture  ;  but  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  he 
only  found  about  one-third  even  sharp,  and  two 
sides  of  the  picture  absolutely  out  of  focus,  as 
well  as  the  fore-ground :  there   was  absolutely 


no  correction  for  spherical  aberration,  with  the 
single  exception  of  reduction  of  the  aperture. 
The  stop  which  had  been  exhibited  was  both  a 
novelty  and  highly  ingenious,  and  did  certainly 
so  adjust  the  light  that  the  oblique  rays  were 
equal  to  the  direct  rays.  Although  Mr.  Mayall 
had  stated  that  there  was  nothing  new,  that  was 
something  whicli  had  really  never  been  brought 
before  the  public  :  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  May- 
all  would  upon  examination,  absolutely  admit 
that  the  lens  was  new  J  but  then  the  question 
was  not  only  as  to  its  novelty,  but  also  as  to  its 
applicability.  With  regard  to  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  camera,  they  must  not  cri- 
cise  too  closely  the  assertions  made  by  Mr. 
Sutton,  who  evidently  was  not  a  man  who 
looked  too  unfavorably  towards  Lis  own  project  ; 
and  although  he  does  occasionally,  and  per- 
haps unconsciously  use  hyperbolical  language 
and  say  that  pictures  delineated  upon  flat  sur- 
faces produce  hideous  caricatures,  and  then  goes 
on  to  argue  that  to  take  a  correct  perspectire 
you  must  take  it  upon  a  curved  surface,  yet  how 
does  he  prove  that  ?  He  says  that  on  taking  a 
row  of  houses  exactly  identical  with  each  other, 
but  in  the  form  of  a  crescent — taking  them  in  his 
camera  afterwards  printing  them  and  spreading 
the  print  out  flat,  it  would  be  mistaken  for  a 
straight-built  row  of  houses.  Had  not  Mr.  Sutton 
obtained  that  idea  from  an  article  recently  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Grubb,  in  whi  h  he  points  that  out, 
and  more  than  that,  viz.  that  in  taking  a  picture 
of  a  long  row  of  flat  houses  by  means  of  a  pano- 
ramic lens  you  would  have  a  plate  when  opened 
out  with  all  the  horizontal  lines  curved  towards 
the  extremities  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  ob- 
serve horizontal  buildings,  we  do  not  see  curved 
lines  but  absolutely  straight  ones.  That  cannot 
be  questioned  :  so,  under  such  circumstances  Mr. 
Sutton  asserts  that  before  he  can  tell  what  he  has 
got,  he  wants  to  inquire  what  lens  it  was  taken 
by,  which  reminds  one  of  the  schoolboy  who  de- 
lineated something  upon  his  slate  aud  wrote 
beneath  that  something,  "  This  is  a  house." 
With  regard  to  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
lens,  he  thought  the  curved  glass  was  itself  alone 
the  greatest  drawback,  as  glnsses  could  not 
always  be  obtained  with  the  exact  curve.  With 
regard  to  the  manipulatory  details,  they  might 
be  more  troublesome  ;  but  if  they  produced  bet- 
ter results,  there  were  plenty  of  resolute  men  who 
would  .successfully  grapple  withall  manipulatory 
difficulties. 

Mr  Malone  thought  that  Mr.  Shadbolt  was 
as  facetious  as  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  that 
he  gave  up  the  points  which  he  rose  to  defend. 
M.  Marten'  camera  had  at  the  back  of  the  plate- 
holder  a  series  of  screws  by  which  he  could  ad- 
just almost  at  will,  the  daguerreotype  plate.  He 
focussed  with  a  slip  of  glass,  focussing  each  part 
in  succession,  adjusting  by  the  screws  thus  he 
went  on,  and  so  he  insured  the  focus  over  the 
whole  plate  ;  while  Mr.  Sutton  utterly  failed  to 
get  a  focus,  which  could  be  clearly  seen.  He  ad- 
mitted the  novelty  in  the  diaphragm,  and  gave 
great  praise  to  it ;  but  M.  Martens'  camera  was 
certainly  the  best. 

Mr.  Heath  complimented  Mr.  Shadbolt  on  the 
complete  control  of  temper  he  had  evinced  in  dis- 
cussing this  question,  after  the  provocation  he 
had  received  from  the  author  of  the  paper.    With 
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respect  to  the  camera,  he  (Mr.  Heath)  really  did 
not  see  any  advantage  at  all ;  and  he  looked  at 
the  curved  glass  for  the  image,  the  curved  print- 
ing-frame, and  he  was  going  to  say,  the  round- 
about way  of  accomplishing  that  which  was  best 
accomplished  in  the  straightforward  way,  and 
which  was  the  better  way  in  all  matters  of  life, — 
he  looked  at  all  these  matters  as  decid.d  disad- 
vantages. Looking  at  the  pictures  exhibited, 
looking  at  the  negative  at  the  last  Meeting  and 
recollecting  Mr.  Sutton's  trumpet  notes  heralding 
his  production,  he  (Mr.  Heath)  was  much  struck 
with  the  complete  want  of  definition.  That  Mr, 
Sutton  had  produced  an  ingenious  thing  was  be- 
yond all  question  ;  but  no  person  could  venture 
for  a  moment  to  compare  it  for  eflSciency  with 
the  ordinary  apparatus  now  in  general  use. 

Mr.  Hughes  observed  that  there  was  one  pecu- 
liarity of  the  camera  which  appeared  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  of  it.  In  testing  its  capabilities,  one 
must  put  it  through  the  various  positions  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  used.  Landscapes  were 
not  invariably  taken  with  a  view  to  lateral  effect ; 
and  lateral  effect  was  the  sole  point  for  which 
Mr.  Sutton  intended  the  large  angle  :  but  in  prac. 
tice  there  was  as  much  vertical  effect  as  lateral 
requisite  ;  and  how  was  he  to  treat  this  camera 
with  reference  to  vertical  eflfect  ?  If  Mr.  Sutton 
had  abandoned  the  portion  of  a  cylinder,  and 
made  his  plate  hemispherical,  he  would  really 
have  been  consistent.  Supposing  he  had  to  take 
a  church  with  a  spire,  probably  the  camera  would 
be  hoisted  at  right  angles  ;  then  what  sort  of  a 
picture  would  be  obtained  ?  And  yet,  without 
that,  which  was  the  only  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty,  the  spire  "would  be  in  nvhibus.  Mr. 
Shadbolt  had  stated  that,  if  the  results  were  su- 
perior to  those  usually  produced,  the  manipula;- 
tory  details  would  be  got  over  jnbut,  looking  at 
the  pictures  produced,  he  (Mr.  Hughes)  thought 
Lt  very  difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  ever  could  be  superior  ;  at  present  they 
were  decidedly  inferior.  Purposely  waiving  the 
point  altogether  as  to  the  superior  definition,  he 
would  remark  that  we  have  had  the  curiosities 
of  literature  and  the  curiosities  of  science  ;  when 
the  curiosities  of  photography  come  to  be  con- 
sidered, this  camera  must  occupy  a  very  distin- 
guished place. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  had  looked  at  the  pic- 
tures, and  ascertained  the  remarkable  want  of 
definition,  although  Mr,  Sutton  appeared  to  think 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  definition,  Mr. 
Sutton  in  his  papers  uses  these  words  :  "  I  have 
never  found  the  use  of  focussing  in  any  view-lens," 
which  passage  was  incomprehensible.  Mr.  Sut- 
ton also  says,  "  and  I  have  worked  for  two  years 
almost  daily  without  alteriug  the  locus  of  my 
view-lens." 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  Mr.  Sutton  must 
have  meant  his  own  lens.  As  far  as  focussing 
went,  his  lens  would  not  admit  of  focussing,  for 
it  was  supposed  to  take  a  picture  from  a  mathe- 
matical point  in  the  centre  of  his  view,  and  to 
describe  a  circle  round  ;  and  it  was  quite  clear 
if  he  (Mr.  S.  Davis)  took  Mr.  Shadbolt  as  a  cen- 
tre, and  described  a  circle  round  him,  it  could 
only  be  regarded  as  radiating  from  one  central 
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point ;  therefore  focussing  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Matall  believed  Sir  Wm.  Newton  was  not 
present ;  but  tliis  picture  entirely  coinci"ed  with 
Sir  William's  conditions  :  it  would  gratify  those 
gentlemen  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  do  not 
admire  sharp  pictures,  but  who,  like  our  former 
distinguished  Vice-President,  Sir  "Wm.  Newton, 
are  very  fond  of  having  only  the  central  point 
sharp. 

Mr.  Elliot  did  not  knoww  hether  Mr.  Sutton's 
other  lens  was  in  the  rrom— the  triplet,  which 
was  taken  from  Messrs.  Ross's  experiments  some 
years  ago,  and  proved  by  them  to  be  a  total 
failure. 

Mr.  Cox  thought  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing when  gentlemen  stated  that  there  was 
no  focus  at  all ;  for  it  would  be  remembered  that 
he  had  stated  that  at  a  distance  of  about  30  or 
40  feet  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  focus  ;  and  it  could 
not  be  denied,  if  they  took  the  cottage  in  a  pic- 
ture he  now  produced,  that  that  cottage  was 
sharp,  and  the  distant  object  was  sharp  also,  or 
he  did  not  know  what  sharpness  was.  It  would 
be  understood  that  the  picture  was  a  developed 
print,  ncft  an  albumenized  picture.  If  they  al- 
tered the  focus  of  the  lens,  nothing  would  be 
sharp,  because  it  acted  upon  the  principle  that 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  the  centre  of  the 
plate  there  must  be  a  given  distance.  The  pic- 
ture then  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  proved 
what  the  lens  would  do  ;  the  first  one  was  taken 
in  the  Christmas  week,  which  was  not  precisely 
the  weather  for  photography. 

Mr.  Malone  stated  tha*^  it  was  not  usual  to  re- 
ply after  the  final  speaker  to  a  question,  but 
when  he  produced  another  picture,  and  argued 
upon  it,  he  (Mr.  M.)  must  ask  to  see  it ;  and, 
after  seeing  it,  he  must  be  permitted  to  state 
that  there  was  a  point  in  it  of  greater  sharpness 
in  the  centre  than  the  others  possessed  ;  but  he 
maintained  that  the  greater  part  of  the  picture 
was  absolutely  without  definition,  and  the  real 
question  was,  not  whether  any  point  was  defined, 
but  whether  the  whole  picture  was  good.  The 
consequences  was,  that  the  picture,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  a  failure,  and  a  decided  failure,  as 
compared  with  Martens'.  It  was  very  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  the  lens  to  exhibit  pictures 
such  as  were  now  under  inspection. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  paper  : 

The  production  of  Photooraphio  Images    on 

Plates  of  Glass  or  Porcelain,  bt  the  action 

OP  Light,  enabling  theii  to  be  permanetlt 

fued  bt  belng  burnt  in  with  Ceramic  Colors. 

Bt  John  Wtabd.* 

(Communicated  by  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.V.P.) 

The  plate  of  glass  or  porcelain,  or  other  sub- 
stance, on  which  the  pictures  are  to  be  produced, 
may  be  glazed  prior  to  the  application  of  the 
sensitive  mixture,  or  otherwise  this  glaze  or  flux 
may  be  carried  over  the  finished  picture  before 
burning.  The  first  preparation  of  the  plates 
after  cleaning  consists  in  the  application  of  the 
following  mixture. 
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separate  solutions  of  gum  arabic  and    %i 


*The  paper  was  accompanied  with  three  specimen  plates, 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Eihibition  of  Inventions 
which  is  now  open  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 


I  make  separate  solutions  of  gum 
gelatine  : — 

Gum  arabic 72  grs. 

Sat.  sol.  bichro.  of  potass.  ^  oz.  by  measure. 
Dissolve  without  heat. 

Gelatine  (Bell's) 15  grs. 

"Water 1  oz.  by  measure. 

Sat.  sol.  bichromate 1  dr.  by  measure. 

Dissolve  in  water-bath.    When  cool,  add  the  sol. 
bichromate.    Shake  well  and  filter. 
Take  of  the  solution  of 

Gum  arabic 11  parts. 

Solution  of  gelatine 5  parts. 

Water  (distilled) 6  parts. 

To  every  drachm  of  this  mixture  add  9  or  10 
drops  of  honey  syrup,  formed  by  mixing  equal 
parts  in  volume  of  honey  and  water,  and  filter- 
ing. 

This  mixture  must  be  heated  gently  in  a  water- 
bath,  well  shaken,  and  filtered  through  fine 
muslin. 

The  substance  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be 
produced— opal  glass,  porcelain,  ordinary  kelp, 
or  plate  glass— is  slightly  warmed  by  a  fire,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  above  sensitive  mix- 
ture poured  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion, 
drained  off,  and  gradually  dried  before  afire.  The 
film  must  be  very  even.  A  vigorous  positive  pic- 
ture, either  from  collodion  negative,  paper,  or 
albumen,  or  even  an  engraving,  must  be  placed 
in  contact  with  the  sensitive  surface,  and  the 
whole  exposed  to  light— sunlight  if  possible.  The 
exact  amount  of  exposure  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  ;  from  six  to  ten  minutes  in  good  sun- 
shine is  in  most  cases  sufficient. 

When  removed  from  the  light,  a  negative  image 
should  be  visible,  the  action  of  the  light  darken- 
ing and  hardening  the  sensitive  layer  to  a  much 
greater  degree  when  using  the  above  mixture 
than  when  using-  plain  gelatine.  The  sunned 
parts  are  harder,  and  the  unsunned  softer,  than  is 
the  case  with  gelatine  alone ;  the  advantage  I 
take  of  this  hardening  effect  of  light  on  the  film 
of  the  above  will  be  apparent  in  the  next  stage  of 
the  process. 

I  produce  a  positive  image  in  ceramic  color 
on  the  plate.  This  is  effected  by  carrying  over 
the  surface  of  the  plate  the  color  in  a  fine  state 
of  division,  by  means  of  a  pad  of  cotton  wool, 
well  charged  with  the  required  color.  Its  suc- 
cessful application  requires  some  experience.  The 
surface  of  the  plate  should  be  beaten  gently  and 
equally — not  rubbed.  The  cotton  should  be  oc- 
casionally breathed  on,  and  re-charged  with  color. 
The  color  will  be  found  gradually  to  adhere  to 
the  unsunned  parts  of  the  film,  and  its  applica- 
tion should  be  continued  until  the  picture  is  con- 
sidered sufficiently  powerful.  Almost  any  amount 
of  vigour  may  be  obtained. 

The  picture  is  produced  by  the  parts  not  ex- 
posed to  light  taking  the  color,  and  those  portions 
exposed  refusing  to  take  it.  The  original  nega- 
tive image  will  now  be  almost  lost  to  appearance 
by  the  superior  density  of  the  applied  color, 
forming  the  positive  picture  ;  but  there  remains 
in  the  sensitive  coating  the  changed  and  un- 
changed bichromate,  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move. 

To  effect  this,  I  apply  alcohol  to  which  has  been 
added  dilute  acid  in  the  proportion  of  6  drops  of 
the  dilute  acid  to  the  drachm  of  alcohol. 
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The  dilute  acid  contains  6  gi-ains  ordinary 
nitric  acid  to  the  drachm  of  water.  A  bath  of 
this  maybe  used,  or,  if  the  subject  is  on  aflat 
surface,  the  liquid  can  be  poured  on.  While  on 
the  plate,  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  takes  place  : 
this  would  be  equiv-ilent  to  adding  too  much  di. 
lute  acid  to  the  alcohol,  which  would  damage  the 
film  ;  therefore,  in  pouring  on  aud  off  the  liquid, 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  proportion  by 
adding  a  little  pure  alcohol  occasionally. 

When  the  brown  color  of  the  changed  bichro- 
mate disappears  the  acid  spirit  must  be  poured 
off,  and  pure  alcohol  poured  on  and  off;  this  must 
be  repeated  once  or  twice  with  fresh  quantities,  it 
being  necessary  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  acid 
and  water. 

The  picture  must  be  dried  very  rapidly,  and  is 
now  ready  for  burning,  provided  the  recipient 
has  been  previously  covered  with  a  flux  or  glaze  ; 
if  not,  the  flux  may  be  applied  over  the  picture 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Pour  on  a  solution  of  Canada  balsam  in  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Dry  the  plate  by  heat  until  the 
turpentine  is  entirely  evaporated. 

Prepare  the  flux,  which  may  consist  of  borax 
and  glass,  or  borax,  glass,  and  lead,  by  grinding 
it  on  a  slab  with  water,  and  dr^ng.  Apply  this 
(the  flux)  equally  and  evenly,  by  means  of  a  pad 
of  cotton  tied  up  in  very  soft  and  flexible  leather. 

With  respect  to  the  colors  used,  they  are  ground 
on  a  slab  with  water,  aud  dried. 

The  red  picture  is  obtained  by  peroxide  of  iron, 
prepared  by  calcining  the  sulphate,  and  washing 
the  mass  with  successive  portions  of  boiling 
water, — the  dark  brown  by  oxide  of  manganese. 

Mr.  Mataxl  thought  he  could  add  some  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.  Having  been  engaged, 
about  "the  year  1850,  upon  the  subject  of  transfer, 
after  the  collodion  was  invented,  he  went  to  see 
his  friend  Dr.  Diamond,  who  was  at  that  time 
developing  his  pictures  with  the  protonitrate  of 
iron  with  great  metallic  lustre,  and  the  idea  struck 
him  (Mr.  M.)  that  if  they  could  be  transferred  to 
cameos  in  a  simple  form  they  would  be  extremely 
valuable  ;  he  set  to  work  to  try  to  transfer  to 
porcelain  or  glass,  and  procured  some  soft  glass 
for  the  jpurpose,  and  produced  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  portraits — at  least,  they  were  copies  of 
a  bust  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  of  various 
sizes.  He  washed  over  the  surface  of  the  collo- 
dion with  a  weak  solution  of  gum,  and  then 
pressed  down  the  enamelled  glass  upon  the  gum, 
and  let  them  stay  in  contact  for  a  short  time  ;  he 
theu  dragged  the  two  apart,  aud  in  that  way 
transported  the  collodion  upon  the  piece  of  glass, 
which  was  made  expressly  so  that  with  a  very 
slight  heating  in  the  mufHe-furnace  it  would  melt 
in  ;  he  then  placed  a  very  thin  film  of  glass  upon 
it,  and  passed  it  into  the  mufflefuruace  ;  some- 
times it  melted  the  whole  thing  down  into  the 
glass,  and  sometimes  he  lost  the  image  entirely  ; 
but  when  the  process  was  carefully  done,  the 
image  of  the  photograph  was  melted  in  between 
the  very  thin  glass  over  it  and  the  very  soft  duc- 
tile glass  under  it,  and  thus  rendered  impurvious  ] 
to  the  atmosphere  and  to  scratching,  and  then  it 
could  be  acted  upon  as  with  the  pictures  now  | 
produced.  He  knew  that  there  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  Her  Majesty  a  number  of  pictures  i 
tliat  he  did  at  that  time.  Then  a  M.  Bulot,  hav-  I 
ing  heard  that  he  (Mr.  M.)  had  made  some  experi-  \ 


ments,  came  over  from  Paris  and  waited  upon 
him  (Mr.  M.) ;  he  had  been  trying  experiments 
with  collodion  excited  by  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  cadmium.  He  also  had  an  interview  in  Lon- 
don with  Mr.  Minton  of  the  Potteries  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  intent  on  of  transferring  copies  of 
the  old  masters  on  vases  and  on  plates,  and  a 
number  of  things  of  that  kind;  however,  they 
were  very  busy  and  he  was  similarly  situated,  and 
it  came  to  nothing.  He  believed  M.  Bulot  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  process  which  he  introduced  to 
this  country,  but  he  was  obliged  to  make  some 
arrangement  with  him  (Mr.  M.),  as  he  had  done 
the  same  thing  before,  and  he  was  to  have  had 
some  benefit.  However,  the  process  ended  in 
nothing.  It  was  quite  as  well  that  it  should  be 
known  that  processes  of  that  kind  were  to  be 
done  ;  aud  it  was  astonishing  what  an  extraordi- 
nary heat  even  positive  collodion  will  stand  in 
the  ordinary  muflie-furnace ;  and  if  it  were 
covered  with  a  thin  glass  containing  a  large 
amount  of  lead,  an  ordinary  photograph  would 
produce  almost  the  appearance  of  enamel.  He 
was  quite  sure  there  was  great  value  in  the  pro- 
cess, aud  hoped  some  gentleman  would  carry  it 
out.  He  thought  M.  Bulot's  patent  was  iu  1851 
or  1852.  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  paper 
being  read,  he  would  have  brought  a  haudi  ul  of 
specimens. 

M.  JouBERT  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
what  had  been  said.  He  was  now  engaged  upon 
a  patent  process  for  burning  photographs  into 
glass  and  china  in  colors.  Mr.  Mayall's  state- 
ments were  interesting,  but  they  only  related  to 
one  color.  M.  Bulot's  patent  could  not  come  to 
any  good,  because  he  had  not  found  out  the 
means  of  applying  different  colors,  which  of 
course  can  only  be  obtained  by  processes  different 
from  the  collodion  process.  His  (M.  J.'s)  process 
was  only  recently  patented,  and  not  specified  ; 
therefore  he  would  ask  to  be  excused  if  he  did 
not  divulge  it ;  but  he  would  say  that  he  did  not 
use  any  collodion  at  all.  It  was  a  very  different 
mode  altogether — it  was  as  it  were  grafted  upon 
another  process,  by  means  of  which  he  was  under 
a  promise  to  the  Society,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  of  presenting  to 
the  Society  a  number  of  specimens.  There  had 
been  some  difldculty  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
manipulation,  which  had  been  kindly  alluded  to 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  '  Journal ;'  but  he  had 
done  sotne  even  that  very  day,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  it  constantly.  He  had  been  in  great 
hopes  that  the  print  would  be  issued  in  April,  but 
would  confidently  say  that  they  would  come  in  in 
May.  [He  then  exhibited  two  specimens  of  his 
new  process,  which  were  very  beautifully  burnt 
in,  without  any  gloss  above  the  surface.] 

Mr.  MATii-L  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  not  only 
did  ho  produce  them  with  a  variety  of  colors,  but 
with  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  An  ordinary 
photograph  fixed  upon  a  rich  ruby  glass  gave  a 
very  beautiful  effect ;  he  ground  somo  specimens 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  kinds  of  colored  glass  into 
impalpable  powder,  and  with  the  impalpable 
powder  be  colored  the  portraits,  and  then  put  the 
thin  film  upon  them  and  passed  them  into  the 
furnace.  Very  extraordiuary  results  were  ob- 
tained ;  for,  in  some  cases,  where  the  cheeks  were 
put  in  red  they  came  out  green,  and  in  other 
cases  blue,  by  some  strange  property  in  the  sili- 


cate. It  was  extremely  uncertain  whether  a  lady 
put  in  most  beautifully  did  not  come  oui  a  greena- 
moor  or  a  blackamoor,  though  it  did  sometimes 
happen  that  the  ground  glass  came  out  the  same 
colors  as  were  put  in.  If  any  gentleman  of  suffi- 
cient standing  as  a  scientific  man  will  seriously 
take  up  the  subject,  Mr.  Mayall  will  give  him 
every  assistance.  There  was  soEaethjng  more  in 
it  than  was  at  present  fancied,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  the  silicates  of  some  of  the  metals  must  be 
used  in  the  shape  of  pigments,  and  perhaps  they 
ought  to  be  slightly  more  fusible  than  the  glass 
itself.  Without  knowing  anything  of  M.  Jou- 
bert's  process,  he  would  suggest  the  use  of  the 
more  easily  fused  silicates  for  the  higher  lights, 
the  less  fusible  for  the  middle  tints,  and  still  less 
fusible  for  shadows.  He  was  very  glad  that  some- 
thiog  had  come  before  the  Society.  Gentlemen 
must  be  very  careful  in  steering  clear  of  a  patent 
already  in  existence,  although  he  thought  M.  Bu- 
lot's was  about  to  expire.  By  using  silicates  for 
pigments,  a  variety  of  colors  would  be  produced 
highly  interesting  to  the  ceramic  art. 

Mr.  Malone  asked  Mr.  Mayall  to  pardon  him 
for  reminding  him  (Mr.  Mayall)  that  he  (Mr.  Ma- 
lone) was  the  first  person  that  ever  attempted  to 
burn  photographs  into  materials. 

Mr.  Mayall  begged  Mr.  Malone's  pardon,  and 
recollected  seeing  his  specification. 

Mr.  Malone  stated,  with  regard  to  heating  a 
picture,  that  it  was  found  that  silver  pictures, 
when  in  contact  with  substances  with  which  they 
combine,  gave  a  faint  or  feeble  picture  ;  it  was 
also  very  clear  that  if  chromium  and  coloring 
metals  of  that  kind  were  used  instead  of  silver, 
there  would  be  no  difiBculty  in  procuring  an  in- 
tense picture.  His  object  had  been  to  make  nega- 
tives upon  porcelain,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  if 
it  could  be  dong  upon  porcelain  it  could  be  done 
more  easily  upon  glass,  because  in  that,  there  is 
a  silicate  of  potash  or  soda  more  easily  combintd. 
If  a  salt  of  chromium  were  used  instead  of  a  salt 
of  silver,  a  red  picture  would  be  produced — but 
nobody  would  look  ai  their  portrait  entirely  in 
red  ;  moreover,  the  portraits  in  chromium  do  not 
yield  equal  delicacy  with  those  of  the  silver  pro- 
cess.- Long  since,  pictures  by  means  of  chromuim 
salt  had  been  produced  in  Paris.  His  experiments 
were  interrupted  by  not  being  able  to  get  porce- 
lain into  thin  slabs  ;  he  spent  some  days  at  Mr. 
Minton's,  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  him  to  pro- 
cure some  thin  slabs  of  porcelain  by  means  of 
his  hydraulic  pressing  apparatus.  Mr.  Minton 
was  so  busy  at  the  time,  making  the  compressed 
tiles,  that  he  could  not  take  the  matter  up,  say- 
ing he  did  not  think  it  was  feasible,  and  endea- 
voured to  discourage  him  ;  but  he  did  not  give  it 
up,  but  went  to  Sevres,  and,  strange  enough,  there 
met  Mr.  Minton,  who  recognized  him.  Mr.  Min. 
ton,  guessing  the  object  of  his  visit,  said,  "  Oh  ! 
Mr.  Malone  wants  to  produce  photographic  por- 
traits on  porcelain  ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  !''  M. 
Ebelmen  had  previously  privately  said  it  could, 
aud  offered  to  place  the  Government  establish- 
ment of  Sevres  at  his  (Mr.  Malone's)  disposal  for 
experiments.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  there 
was  something  to  be  done.  If  it  were  asked  why 
it  was  not  done,  it  would  have  to  be  remembered 
that  at  about  that  time  there  were  political 
changes  in  France,  and  M.  Ebelmen  died,  aud 
Mr.  Minton  was  since  dead,  and  that  was  the 
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i  reason  the  experimpnts  had  for  a  time  ceased. 
The  first  thing  was  to  form  the  biscuit  porcelain, 

I  translucent  and  yet  retaining  porosity,  so  that  a 
laetuUic  solution  could  penetrate  it.  The  silver 
picture  is  so  faint  that  recourse  must  be  had  to 
chromium,  manganese,  &c.,  and  then  the  picture 
is  not  so  delicate  ;  still  it  was  quite  clear  that 
good  rough  pictures  could  be  at  oace  burnt  into 
thin  slabs  of  porcelain.  My  proposition  was  to 
take  a  solid  slab  of  perfectly  homogeneous  por- 
celain aud  then  to  saw  that  slab  through.  M. 
Ebelmen  said  it  was  practical  ;  Mr.  Minton  said 
it  was  not — that  it  would  be  full  of  holes  and 
flaws ;  and  so  it  was — at  least,  that  which  was 
made  in  this  country.  AsMr.Mayall  was  anxious 
that  merit  should  go  where  it  was  due,  he  (Mr. 
Miilone),  when  seeking  for  a  small  share,  could 
not  be  asking  for  more  than  his  due. 

M.  JouBEBT  remarked  that  what  had  been  said 
by  Messrs.  Mayall  and  Malone  only  showed  that 
for  a  number  of  years  attempts  had  been  made  to 
transfer  photographs,  but  that  no  one  bad  ever 
touched  the  subject  of  doing  them  in  different 
colors,  except  as  photography  can  produce  them 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  means  have  been  found  of  using  any  given 
color,  and  this  is  the  very  medium  lor  which  he 
(M.  J.)  had  taken  out  his  patent ;  it  is  for  trans- 
ferring them  in  any  color,  or  with  two  or  three 
or  more  colors  in  any  picture,  which  no  photo- 
grapher has  attempted  to  do  :  the  process  which 
Mr.  Mayall  has  described  could  only  produce  one 
color — and  that  the  color  of  the  photograph. 
■  A  Visitor  observed, — Mr.  Malone  said  it  was 
necessary  to  have  tiles  of  this  very  complicated 
manufacture.  He  (the  speaker)  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  lately,  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  M.  Joubert's  burned  into  the  common 
glazed  Minton  tile,  quite  perfect  in  form  and 
color — In  red,  yellow,  ufown,  green  ;  and  indeed 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  color,  which  was  the 
great  desideratum  of  the  present  day.  The  burn- 
ing was  perfectly  genuine,  and  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  patting  a  film  upon  it. 

Mr.  Malone  said  that  he  was  then  speaking  of 
translucent  tiles,  while  the  last  speaker  was  al- 
luding only  to  opaque  tiles. 

The  Chairman  read  a  paper  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  which  stated  that  Mr.  Daven- 
port was  the  first  who  proposed  the  use  of  porce- 
lain instead  of  paper,  and  for  which  he  procured 
a  premium  in  1849  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Davenport  rose,  and  stated  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurred  would  probably 
be  brought  to  Mr.  Malone's  memory  by  the  fact 
that  in  about  1849  he  (Mr.  Malone)  was  making 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  (he 
believed  at  Maidstone),  with  a  view  to  getting  rid 
of  the  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
At  that  time  he  (Mr.  D.)  and  Mr.  Malone  fre- 
quently met,  and  exhibitions  of  manu'actured 
articles  were  being  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  among  the  articles  exhibited  were  a  number 
of  beautiful  biscuit  figures  in  china  or  porcelain, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  (Mr.  D.)  that  if  the  biscuit 
body  could  absorb  a  certain  portion  of  chemicals 
Instead  of  into  the  paper,  a  perfectly  flat  surface 
would  be  obtained  to  print  through  ;  and  Mr. 
Malone  would  remember   that,  conjointly  with 

I    him,  they  drew  up  a  paper,  which  was  recorded 


at  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  (Mr.  D.)  did  not  wish 
to  detract  from  Mr.  Malone's  experiments. 

Mr.  Malone  said  that,  after  this  direct  appeal 
to  his  memory,  he  must  say  that  be  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  any  such  circumstance,  though 
if  Mr.  Davenport's  memory  be  correct,  still  he 
(Mr.  Malone)  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  carry 
it  out.  He  by  no  means  contradicted  Mr.  Daven- 
port without  looking  at  memoranda  and  dates, 
but  there  was  the  fact  that  no  one  had  done  any- 
thing of  the  sort  or  proposed  anything  of  the 
sort  previous  to  his  experiments  made  in  London 
in  conjunction  with  a  small  biscuit  figure  maker. 

Mr.  Manlet  exhibited  a  capacious  expanding 
camera  of  his  own  invention,  and  which  he  called 
a  Telescope  Camera,  in  consequence  of  the  length 
produced  by  the  shelling  out  of  body  after  body. 
It  also  had  a  peculiarity  in  the  focusing-glass, 
which  could  not  be  detached  from  the  camera, 
and  was  always  out  of  sight,  except  when  in  use 
for  focusing.  The  different  portions  of  the  camera 
were  made  to  extend  by  a  very  well  manufactured 
screw. 

Mr.  Mayall  exhibited  two  very  beautifully 
executed  portraits  of  the  Priuce  Alfred,  to  show 
the  qualities  Of  the  peculiar  collodion  which  he 
had  advoca-ted  the  use  of  on  a  previous  occasion. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered  to 
the  several  gentlemen  who  had  brought  objects 
and  information  to  the  Meeting  ;  and  the  Chair- 
man anuouuctd  that  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Society  would  be  held  in  King's  College,  when 
the  President  would  take  the  Chair. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  SUTTON, 
Relative  to  the  discussion,  had  before  a  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  April  3, 1860, 
■   on  the  PanviiW'<!  Qmiera. 

We  gather  from  some  remarks  made  by  Cer- 
tain speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Panoramic  Lens,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  that  the  subject  of  "  Depth 
OF  Focus"  is  not  so  well  understood  as  it  ouglit 
to  be.  Mr.  Shadbolt,  for  in-stance,  oliserved  that 
if  a  lens  were  focussed  for  parallel  rays  nearly 
all  the  tgrrestial  objects  would  be  out  of  focus  ; 
and  another  speaker  expressed  his  surprise  that 
we  should  have  stated  that  we  had  worked  for 
two  years  with  an  ordinary  view-lens  out-of-doors 
without  ever  finding  it  necessary  to  alter  the 
focus  of  the  instrument  ; — i.  e.,  the  distauce  of 
the  lens  from  the  ground  glass.  The  remarks  of 
these  two  speakers  prove  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  what  is  well  known  to  many  practical 
landscape  photographers  who  work  with  a  view 
lens  aud  small  stop,  viz,  that  by  focussing  their 
lens  upon  extremely  distant  objects  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture  they  get  the  best  possible  mean 
focus  fpr  all  the  objects  and  for  nearly  every 
subject  that  can  be  taken  ;  and  that  it  i»  only  in 
such  extreme  cases  as  may  not  occur  once  in  a 
twelvemonth,  or  even  in  a  man's  lifetime,  that 
it  becomes  advisable  to  lengthen  the  focus  to  suit 
a  very  near  central  object,  at  the  expense,  of  all 
central  objects  in  the  view. 

In  the  early  days  of  Photography  this  principle 
was  well  known  and  under-^tood,  both  by  the 
scientific  men  who  then  took  an  active  intere.st  in 
the  new  art,  and  by  the  opticians  who  ■tnanufac- 


ured  the  apparatus  which  they  required  ; — and 
the  earliest  view  cameras  were  made  on  a  much 
simpler  and  better  plan  than  the  present  ones. 
Our  first  view;camcra,  obtained  from  Mr.  Knight 
in  the  yeaa  1850,  was  what  is  called  a  "  single 
folding  camera,"  and  the  little  focussing  that  was 
ever  required  was  done  by  means  of  the  lens  tube 
sliding  in  a  jacket.  This  apparatus  was  so  port- 
able that,  although  it  was  made  for  pictures  12-j- 
10,  we  have  frequently  carried  for  a  distance  of 
5  or  6  miles,  (without  help  or  much  fatigue,)  the 
camera,  ground  glass,  lens,  and  two  double  paper 
slides.  But  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  we  received 
a  visit  in  Jersey  from  a  distinguished  amateur 
photographer,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Raven,)  we  were 
surprised  to  find  him  using  a  double-bodied  fold- 
ing and  expandirg  camera  for  waxed  paper  pic- 
tures 12+10,  which  it  required  a  horse  and  cart 
to  convey  to  a  distance  of  even  half-a-mile  from 
his  own  lodgings  every  time  he  used  it.  Nor  is 
this  an  uncommon  case.  These  unwieldy  double- 
bodied  folding  and  expanding  cameras,  or  rigid 
double-bodied  expanding  cameras,  are  now  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  hands  of  landscape  photogra- 
phers instead  of  this  simple  and  portable  instru- 
ment which  came  first  into  use,  and  which  has 
been  superseded  in  consequence  of  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  a  great  scope  is  required  in 
focussing  views,  and  through  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  fixed  position  of  the  lens  which  we 
have  described,  will  give  the  best  mean  focus  for 
nearly  every  view  that  is  worth  taking. 

At  the  ^commencement  of  a  new  season  we 
think  it  highly  desirable  to  discuss  thoroughly" 
this  subject  of  the  depth  of  focus  of  view-lenses 
so  that  no  one  who  reads  these  remarks  may  be 
put  to  unnecessary  expense  and  inconvenience  in 
using  a  view-camera  of  complicated  construction 
while  a  simple  and  portable  apparatus  would 
answer  his  piirpos?  equally  well. 

We  have  to  explain  in  the  first  place  what  is 
meant  by  "  depth  of  focus" 

If  we  direct  towards  terrestial  objects  situated 
at  various  distances  a  good  astronomical  teles- 
^cope  of  large  aperture  aud  long  focus,  we  find 
that  according  as  the  objects  are  nearer  to  the 
spectator  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  becomes 
lengthener],  and  the  eye-piece  requires  to  be  pull- 
ed out.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  depth 
of  focus  in  this  case  ;  and,  some  years  ago,  Sir 
David  Brewster  suggested  that  an  approximate 
of  the  actual  distances  of  objects  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  observing  accurately  the  position  of  the 
eye-piece  when  the  object-glass  of  a  large  teles- 
cope of  long  focus  was  directed  towards  them. 

In  the  same  way,  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
take  portraits  with  the  full  aperture  of  large  por- 
trait lenses  of  long  focus  know  perfectly  well 
that  these  instruments  have  but  little  depth  of 
focus,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  good  definition 
of  one  part  of  the  object,  other  parts  differing  but 
little  in  their  distance  from  the  lens  have  to  be 
sacrificed.  But  in  the  case  of  view.lenses  fitted 
with  a  small  stop  the  matter  becomes  altogether 
different,  as  the  following  experiment  will  prove  : 
—Take  a  camera  fitted  with  a  single  view-lens  of 
10- ins.  focus  an  a  4-inch  stop,  and  point  its  axis 
towards  an  extremely  distant  object  having  a 
slender  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  foreground  hang- 
ing across  it.  Now,  focus  for  the  distant  object, 
and  then  bring  the  lens  as  near  as  you  can  to  the 
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tree,  without  sacrifioiug  the  sharpness  of  the 
branch.  You  will  find  that  the  camera  may  be 
brought  to  within  40-ft.  of  the  branch,  and  both 
it  and  the  distant  object  will  still  be  in  good 
focus  ;  but  within  that  limiting  nearest  distance 
the  focus  of  the  branch  will  become  indistinct. 

All  objects,  therefore,  situated  within  a  "dis- 
tance of  40-ft.  from  the  lens  and  infinity  are  in 
good  focus  upon  the  centre  of  the  ground-glass  ; 
the  lens  being  10-ins.  focus,  and  fitted  with  a  ^ 
inch  stop. 

Let  this  result  be  carefully  remembered,  be- 
cause it  is  an  illustration  of  a  law  which  holds 
good  for  all  view-lenses  and  may  be  generally 
stated  thus  : — 

When  the  diameter  of  the  stop  is  the  l-40th 
part  of  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the 
depth  of  focus  lies  between  infinity  and  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  four  times  as  many  feet  as  there 
are  inches  in  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

For  instance,  the  depth  of  focus  of  a  view-lens 
20-ins.  focus  and  j-iuch  stop,  lies  between  80-ft. 
and  infinity  ; — and  the  depth  of  focus  of  a  Pano- 
ramic Lens,  such  as  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  which 
was  7-ins.  focal  length  and  one-sixth  inch  stop, 
lies  between  30-ft.  and  infinity ;  so  that  in  the 
latter  case  all  objects  situated  between  an  infinite 
distance  and  the  further  end  of  a  tolerably  long 
room  are  in  equally  good  focus  along  the  horizon- 
tal line  of  the  picture. 

The  reasons  why  view  lenses  with  a  small  stop 
have  so  much  depth  of  focus,  while  large  portrait 
lenses  and  telescopes  have  scarcely  any  are 
these  : — 

In  the  case  of  the  telescope  the  real  image  is 
formed  in  space  and  examined  under  the  high 
magnifying  power  of  the  eye-piece,  while  the 
focus  of  the  object-glass  being  very  long,  and  its 
aperture  large  in  proportion,  the  small  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  image  when  the  instrument 
is  directed  towards  objects  at  various  distances 
are  readily  detected. 

In  the  case  of  the  portrait  lens  the  aperture 
is  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length  that 
the  Vertical  angle  of  the  converging  cone  of  rays, 
the  apex  of  which  forms  the  focus  of  the  radiant 
point  is  very  blunt,  and  if  cut  by  the  ground-glass 
in  the  wrong  place,  gives  a  broad  disc  of  light 
which  is  sensibly  confused  and  different  from  a 
sharp  point  of  light,  or  good  focus. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  view-lens  with  a  small  stop 
the  refracted  conical  pencil  is  so  extremely  atten- 
uated, and  the  ground  glass  or  collodion  film  so 
rough,  that  when  this  pencil  is  cut  by  the  ground 
glass  a  little  out  of  the  right  place  the  indistinct- 
iess  of  focus  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  in- 
appreciable to  the  naked  eye,  and  hence  arises 
the  great  depth  of  focus  of  these  lenses. 

To  the  above  reasons  may  be  added  otherg.  In 
the  first  place  the  achromatic  meniscus  is  not  cor- 
rected for  spherical  aberration,  but  is  actually 
placed  wrong  side  towards  the  view  and  so  as  to 
give  the  most  spherical  aberration,  that  correction 
being  altogether  disregarded  in  order  to  get  a 
flatter  field.  In  the  next  place  the  correction  for 
color  only  consists  in  uniting  the  yellow  and 
violet  foci,  while  other  parts  of  the  spectrum 
which  have  considerable  actinic  power  are  left 
uncombined,  such  as  the  blue  and  lavender  rays, 
the  actinic  focus  being  therefore  more  or  less  con- 


fused by  these  uncombined  actinic  rays.  The 
best  actinic  focus  which  can  be  got  must  not^ 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  geometrical  point, 
or  apex  of  a  cone  of  rays,  but  as  a  rather  long 
narrow  cylinder  which  may  be  cut  any  where 
within  certain  limits  and  an  equally  good  or 
equally  bad  disc  of  light,  or  focus,  be  obtained. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  image  is 
received  upon  a  coarse  ground  glass,  or  formed 
in  a  gummy  film,  and  viewed  either  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  under  the  low  magnifying  power  of  a 
common  hand-glass,  so  that  defects  which  would 
otherwise  be  perceived  in  it  are  not  detected,  and 
the  definition  in  practically  good  enough. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  these  considerations, which 
are  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  let  us  now 
see  what  happens  when  a  camera  is  directed  to- 
wards an  ordinary  view,  with  the  lensfocussed  for 
extremely  distant  objects  in  the  centre,  and  fitted 
with  a  stop  equal  in  diameter  to  l-iOth  of  its  focal 
length. 

Suppose  the  lens  to  be  10-ins.  principal  focus, 
as  before,  with  a  |-inch  stop.  Then  all  objects  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  lens  than  40-ft.  will  be  in  focus.  Also, 
in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the  image  the 
foreground  will  be  found  in  good  focus,  for  that 
approaches  to  within  about  20-ft.  of  the  lens,  and 
its  focus  so  lengthened  as  to  fall  upon  the  ground 
glass.  Objects  at  the  sides  and  top  of  the  picture, 
lying  within  the  focal  depth,  will  be  slightly  out 
of  focus  on  account  of  curvature  of  the  image  ; 
but  that  cannot  be  helped,  because  the  lens  cannot 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  ground  glass  in  order 
to  suit  these  objects  without  throwing  out  of 
focus  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  for 
it  is  already  at  its  shortest  possible  distance 
from  the  ground  glass.  The  sides  and  top  of  the 
picture  must  therefore  be  left  slightlyout  of  focus, 
and  no  object  that  is  not  nearer  to  the  lens  in 
these  parts  than  40-ft.  will  be  in  good  foeus.  But 
the  picture,  imperfect  as  the  definition  is  theoret- 
ically, is  nevertheless  as  good  as  can  be  got  ;  for 
if  the  lens  gave  a  flat  field  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
ground would  be  thrown  out ;  and  by  focussing 
for  distant  objects,  the  curvature  of  the  field 
where  it  acts  unfavorably  is  counteracted  as 
much  as  possible,  and  on  the  whole  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  objects  are  included  in  good 
focus. 

There  is  only  one  rare  instance  in  which  the 
above  method  of  focussing  would  not  be  good, 
and  that  is  when  an  important  foreground  object 
occurs  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  nearer 
than  can  be  included  within  the  focal  depth  of  the 
lens.  In  that  case  the  lens  must  be  drawn  out  a 
little  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  sacrificed.  But 
sach  a  case  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  and  if  the 
objects  at  the  sides  are  nearer  than  the  focal  depth 
allows,  that  is  an  advantage,  because  they  will 
then  have  a  chance  of  coming  into  good  focus 
being  helped  by  the  curvature  of  the  image. 

It  is  now  evident  that  in  nearly  every  case  that 
occurs  in  landscape  photography,  the  lens  may  be 
focussed  for  distant  objects  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  when  in  that  position  it  will  give  the 
best  mean  focus  of  all  the  objects  in  view. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shorlir  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  and  the  smaller  the  stop,  the  greater  is 
the  depth  of  focus.  Uence,  it  follows  that  the 
Panoramic  Lens  having  a  short  focus  in  propor- 


to  the  area  which  it  covers,  possesses  an  advant- 
age in  depth  of  focus  over  other  view  lenses. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  Panoramic 
Lens  with  a  single  view  lens  of  equal  focus  ;  both 
being  focussed  for  distant  objects.  In  both  cases, 
the  image  lies  upon  a  spherical  surface,  but  in 
the  latter  case  more  objects  are  included  near  the 
edge  of  the  spherical  segment  on  account  of  the 
deflexion  of  the  oblique  pencils  ;  we  may  consider 
therefore  that  the  single  view  lens  has  rather  the 
advantage  in  flatness  of  field.  Let  us  see  what 
happens  in  other  respects,  when  a  panoramic 
picture  including  40"=  is  compared  with  a  fiat  pic- 
ture also  including  40°.  In  both  cases  the  fore- 
ground is  in  good  focus  for  the  same  distance 
from  the  horizontal  line.  Along  the  horizontal 
line  the  panoramic  picture  is  equally  good  every- 
where, while  the  flat  picture  is  only  good  in  the 
middle,  and  bad  at  the  sides.  Above  the  horizon- 
tal line  both  pictures  are  bad,  the  flat  one  being 
rather  better  than  the  panoramic  in  the  middle  of 
the  top  line,  and  the  panoramic  being  better  than 
the  flat  one  at  both  the  top  corners, — because  the 
departure  from  good  definition  depends  in  the 
latter  case  on  the  distance  of  the  corners  from  the 
coitre  of  the  picture,  but  in  the  former  case  on 
their  distance  from  that  part  of  the  horizontal 
line  which  is  immediately  below  them  ;  and  the 
semi-diagonal  of  a  rectangle  is  of  course  much 
longer  than  the  half  of  its  shortest  side.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  that  on  the  whole  a  Panoramic 
Lens  fixed  at  its  principal  focal  distance  from  the 
curved  glass  would  give  a  better  picture  than  a 
single  view  lens  with  a  flat  plate,  even  when  the 
usual  small  field  of  40"  is  included. 

These  remarks  have  run  on  to  a  long  article, 
but  they  are  worth  studying,  and  lead  to  conclu- 
clusious  of  great  practical  importance. 

First,  our  readers  will  perceive  the  folly  of 
using  heavy,  complicated,  expanding  cameras  for 
taking  views  when  the  single  folding  camera  is 
all-sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  they  will  perceive  that 
small  pictures  taken  with  short  focus  lenses  are 
more  perfect  and  include  more  objects  in  good 
focus  than  large  pictures  taken  with  lenses  of  long 
focus. 

And  lastly,  they  will  become  aware  of  the  ig- 
norance of  those  who  would  persuade  them  that 
a  view  lens  fixed  at  its  solar  focus  will  not  include 
many  terrestrial  objects  in  good  definition,  and 
that  focusing  is  essentially  necessary  for  ev- 
ery view  they  take. 

Our  advice  is,  to  use  for  views  a  single  fold- 
ing camera,  and  to  make  a  mark  upon  the  lens- 
tube  corresponding  to  its  focus  for  extremely  dis- 
tant objects,  and  keep  the  lens  always  at  that 
mark,  except  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  very  near 
object  occurring  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  ;  a 
case  which  might  not  happen  in  a  maa's  life-time- 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  portrait  and  copying  cam- 
eras distinct,  and  not  to  complicate  the  view  cam- 
era, which  has  to  be  carried  about,  with  heavy 
^nd  useless  contrivances. 

The  statements  made  in  this  article  can  be  veri- 
fied in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
doubt  their  accuracy  we  advise  them  to  lose  no 
time  in  testing  them  practically,  because  no  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  these  facts  can  be  said  to  have 
learnt  even  his  first  lesson  in  the  Optics  of  Pho- 
tography.   Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt 
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a  stereoscopic  camera  fitted  with  view  lenses  5  ins. 
focus ;  let  tbem  Dt  a  g  inch  stop  to  these  lenses, 
and  they  will  find  that  the  di-pth  of  focus  includes 
all  objects  situated  within  20  feet  from  the  lens 
and  iuliuity.  Or,  if  they  have  not  got  such  lenses, 
let  Ih'jm  take  any  view  lens  they  happen  to  have^ 
put  a  stop  to  it  equal  in  diameter  to  one-fortieth 
part  of  its  focal  length,  and  make  a  mark  upon 
the  tube  where  tlie  jacket  crosses  it  when  the  lens 
is  focussed  for  extremely  distant  objects.  Then 
let  them  observe,  after  having  focussed  for  any 
ordinary  view,  where  the  mark  is,  and  they  will 
find  it  in  its  original  place  ;  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  lens  is  one  of  moderately  short  focuSf 
say  for  pictures  9-(-7  or  thereabouts. 

Focussing,  in  landscape  photography,  may,  in 
nearly  every  case,  be  dispensed  with,  when  pic- 
tures 9-1-7  and  under  are  taken,  The  only  use  of 
the  ground-glass  is  to  see  what  objects  are  inclu- 
ded in  the  view.  Focussing  under  the  black 
cloth,  ia  the  midst  of  wind  and  other  discomforts 
is  a  very  risky  operat  on,  and  many  pictures  are 
sPOilt  by  it.  Half  a  dozen  experiments  prove 
the  truth  of  these  somewhat  startling  remarks, 
and  our  readers  must  make  them  and  pay  no  at- 
tention to  what  any  one  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
Certain  writers,  and  speakers  at  meetings  of  So" 
cieties,  have  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  in 
photographic  matters,  but  no  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  dicta  of  these  persons.  The  humblest 
of  our  readers  may  feel  assured  that  he  knows 
quite  as  much  about  optics  as  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  Pan- 
oramic Lens  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  ;  and,  if  half  a  dozen  of  the 
poorest  professionist*  in  London  had  had  the  lens 
and  specimens  submitted  to  their  criticism,  their 
practical  common  sense  would  have  elicited  far 
more  sensible  remarks  than  were  made  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  arti- 
cles which  we  have  written  in  this  Journal,  we 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  intelligence  of 
every  individual  reader — we  endeavor  to  assist 
him  in  thinking  a  thing  out  for  himself — we  point 
out  the  incompetency  of  certain  upstart  authori- 
ties on  optical  matters,  and  the  innumerable 
blunders  they  make — and  we  conjure  him  to  take 
nothing  for  granted  on  any  man's  ipse  dixit,  but 
to  think  it  out  and  experiment  on  it  for  himself. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  humbug  and  meanness  in 
the  world,  and  people  are  often  taken  in  by  ap- 
pearances of  frankness  and  bonhommie.  The 
highest  test  of  a  man's  worth  is  to  observe 
whether,  when  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  has 
the  courage  to  come  forward  publicly  and  admit 
his  errors.  If  he  fails  to  do  this  he  is  unworthy 
of  confidence  or  esteem.  W  e  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  man,  and  should  decline  his  kind 
offices  with  feelings  of  moral  repugnance. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PBOTUGRAPfllC. 
COLLODION. 


Br  T.  F.  Hardwich,  Esq. 


PKEPARATION  OP  COLLODION'. 

1.  The  Pyrozyline. — I  have  always  adopted  the 
plan  of  la\  iug  ia  a  large  stock  of  acids  at  one 
time,  since  it  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  strength,  and  no  mode  of  analysis 


seems  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  manu- 
facturer sends  in  tiirce  carboys  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
holding  six  gallons  each,  and  one  carljoy  of 
strong  nitric  acid  of  the  same  size.  These  are 
bottled  cfiinto  Winchester  quarts,  or  half-gallon 
stoppered  bottles  (labelled  No.  1  for  the  first 
carboy,  No.  2  for  the  second,  and  No.  3  for  the 
third),  for  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  in 
handling,  and  to  lessi-n  the  chance  of  the  acid 
absorbing  water  from  the  atmosphere.  As  the 
strength  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  each  carboy  is 
difl'erent,  a  mixture  must  be  made  of  No.  1,  No. 
2,  and  No.  3,  taking  a  single  bottle  of  each. 
Then,  supposing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acids 
to  be  nearly  as  before  given,  mix  as  follows  : — 

Oil  of  vitriol,  1-843  at  GO°F.  18  fluid  ounces. 

Nitric  ac;d,  1-457  at  C0°  F 6  fluid  ounces. 

Water 6^  fluid  ounces. 

Poor  in  first  the  water,  then  the  nitric  acid,  and 
lastly  the  oil  of  vitriol  ;  obtain  a  perfect  ad- 
mixture by  Btirring,  and  take  the  temperature. 
If  the  thermometer  rises  to  165°  F.  or  170°,  the 
acid  must  be  allowed  to  cool  until  it  stands  ex- 
actly at  150^  F.  Then  immerse  the  cotton  in 
pieces  well  pulled  out,  and  weighing  thirty 
grains  each,  continuing  to  put  them  in  singly 
until  ten  have  been  introduced,  making  300 
grains  in  all.  This  operation,  together  with  the 
pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  &c..  (to 
be  alluded  to  again  presently),  will  occupy 
about  two  minutes,  after  which  the  vessel  may 
be  covered  up  and  left  for  eight  minutes  more. 
Then  take  out  the  whole  of  the  pyroxyliue  in  one 
lump  with  glass  spatulas  ;  squeeze  out  as  much 
of  the  acids  as  possible  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
and  dash  the  whole  into  a  large  quantity  of 
water. 

An  experienced  person  will  be  able  to  judge 
at  this  stage  of  the  process  whether  he  has  hit 
the  right  point.  If,  on  attempting  to  lift  out  the 
whole  mass  of  pyroxyline  at  once  with  the  glass 
spatulas,  it  seems  rather  small  in  quantity  and 
very  rotten,  so  that  little  piece  =  break  away  and 
are  left  behind  in  the  acid,  then  the  temperature 
is  too  high,  or  the  acids  are  too  weak,  and  in  re- 
peating the  operation  the  quantity  of  water  may 
be  dim.uished  by  two  or  three  drachms.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  pyroxyline  appears 
large,  sticks  well  together,  and  shows  no  tendency 
to  tear,  either  the  temperature  has  fallen  several 
degrees,  or  it  will  be  advantageous  to  work  with 
a  few  drachms  more  of  water. 

Whilst  the  pyroxyline  is  washing  in  the  tray, 
it  is  still  more  easy  to  judge  of  its  quality  ;  for 
if  the  ten  separate  pieces,  in  which  the  cotton 
was  originally  weighed,  are  seen  floating  about, 
and  can  be  separated  and  counted,  the  acids  are 
certainly  too  strong;  whilst  if  there  be  an  evident 
aspect  of  commencing  solution — a  piece  of  cotton 
here  and  there  scarcely  changed,  but  the  others 
in  a  measure  broken  up,  and  tearingeasily  under 
the  finger, — the  operation  is  probably  successful; 
but  when  the  whole  is  so  mixed  up  togetner  that 
nothing  but  fragments  of  the  ten  pieces  can  be 
detected,  then  the  pyroxyline  is  too  weak. 

I  find  that  it  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  ensure 
the  proper  washing  of  the  pyroxyline,  even  in 
slowly  running  water  which  contains  a  portion  of 
chalk.  This  carbonate  of  lime  evidently  acts  in 
neutralizing  the  acid  ;  and  bubbles  of  carbonic 


acid  gas  form,  which  bring  the  cotton  by  degrees 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  keep  it  floating. 

After  a  thorough  washing,  the  pyroxyline  is 
squeezed  in  the  t^d,  and  then  picked  out  to  dry 
upon  a  cloth.  A  boy  performs  this  i)art  of  the 
operation  ;  and  after  a  little  experience,  he  can 
easily  tell  whether  the  material  was  properly 
made,  partly  by  the  extent  of  surface  which  it 
covers  upon  the  cloth,  but  more  easily  by  the 
readiness  with  which  it  tears  under  the  fingers. 
If  it  resembles  the  original  cotton  in  appearance, 
and  feels  strong  and  tough,  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  acids  must  be  increased  ;  but  when  it 
breaks  up  into  little  bits,  it  is  as  it  should  be — 
or  else  is  somewhat  too  weak,  in  which  case  the 
fragments  will  mat  together,  so  as  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  picking  them  out.  As  the  py- 
roxyline dries  upon  the  cloth  it  is  well  to  ex- 
amine it  and  give  directions  accordingly,  separat- 
ing any  piece  which  appears  less  acted  on  than 
the  rest. 

Two  or  three  Mays'  exposure  to  the  air  will 
render  the  soluble  cotton  sufficiently  dry  ;  but 
it  is  convenient  to  finish  it  off  on  the  hot  steam- 
bath  before  described,  and  the  temperature  in 
which  is  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  120°  F. 
When  dry,  proceed  to  weigh  it  in  the  scales,  and 
form  your  estimate  of  its  value  accordingly.  A 
long  experience  convinces  me  that,  supposing 
nothing  to  be  lost  in  the  washing,  the  weight  of 
the  resulting  pyroxyline  is  a  certain  and  safe 
guide  in  this  process  ;  and  I  can  always  tell 
what  the  quality  of  .the  collodion  will  be  by 
using  the  scales.  If  300  grains  of  cotton  yield 
450  grains  of  pyroxyline,  it  is  certain  that  com- 
plaints will  be  made  of  the  resulting  collodion 
being  thick,  and  giving  streaky  pictures  :  four  or 
five  additional  drachms  of  water  in  the  nitrosul- 
phuric  acid  will  be  the  remedy.  When  the 
weight  of  the  pyroxyline  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  original  cotton,  viz.  300  grains,  there  will  be 
a  sediment  on  dissolving  it  in  the  mixed  ether  and 
alcohol  :  nevertheless  the  collodion,  alihouu'h 
lessened  in  quantity,  will  be  good — very  limpid 
and  structureless,  with  great  adhesion  to  the 
glass,  less  tendency  to  markings  of  all  kinds,  and 
considerable  softness  of  negative!,  with  sensitive- 
ness to  dark  rays.  The  chance  of  spots,  however, 
is  peculiarly  great  with  this  collodion  ;  for  if 
the  smallest  particle  of  dust  touch  the  film,  it 
will  almost  certainly  arrest  the  development, 
and  produce  a  transparent  circular  mark. 

The  weight  which  on  the  whole  I  think  to  be 
best  is  375  grains,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  25  per 
cent,  of  increase  :  this  gives  sufficient  fluidity  of 
collodion,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  very  little 
sediment  in  dissolving. 

The  above  facts  are  quite  reliable,  since  they 
have  been  verified  by  repeated  ob.servation,  ex- 
tending over  a  long  time.  It  must,  however,  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  weight  of  the  py- 
roxyline can  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  quality 
only  under  the  conditions  stated  in  this  paper  : 
the  fibre  of  the  cotton  must  be  cleaned  by  potash 
and  quite  dry,  the  nitric  acid  nearly  free  from 
chlorine,  the  time  of  immersion  always  the  same, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  temperature  cor- 
rectly apcertained  ;  otherwise  the  weight  will  be 
so  variable  tiiat  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  it, 
and  the  cotton  may  be'  considerably  acted   on 
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even  wliun  tlio  acids  are  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  explosive  variety  of  pyroxyline.  The 
whole  process,  in  fact,  requij^  care,  because  it 
is  conducted  with  the  maamum  quant  ty  of 
water,  and  at  a  high  temperature.  At  least  20 
per  cent,  of  the  pyroxyline  is  dissolved  in  any 
case  ;  and  the  acids  having  once  begun  to  act. 
will  readily  destroy  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
fibre,  if  an  error  be  permitted. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  preparation  of  the 
collodion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  quantity 
of  pyroxyline  which  I  flud  it  convenient  to  make 
at  one  operation  is  four  times  that  stated.  A 
double  quantity  of  acids  (.36  ounces  of  sulphuric 
and  12  of  nitric)  is  mixed  in  a  jug,  and  poured 
out  into  tlie  porcelain  pots  before  mentioned. 
The  first  300  grains  of  cotton  are  then  immersed 
and  left  digesting,  whilst  the  second  similar  por- 
tion is  put  into  vessel  No.  2.  When  the  pyroxy- 
line has  been  removed,  the  acids  are  emptied  out 
and  a  double  quantity  mixed  as  before.  At  one 
time  I  adopted  the  plan  of  using  the  old  acids 
again,  by  adding  oil  of  vitroil  to  restore  the 
strength,  but  afterwards  discontinued  it  as  caus- 
ing uncertainty. 

2.  T/ie  plain  Collodion. — This  is  made  by  in- 
troducing half  a  gallon  of  alcohol  of  -850  into 
a  two-gallon  stoppered  bottle,  and  adding  1900 
grains  of  dry  pyroxyline.  When  the  pyroxyline 
has  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  alco- 
hol pour  in  half-a-gallon  of  ether  of  -725,  and 
agitate  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  ne.xt  add  an- 
other half  gallon  of  ethef  and  again  shake  the 
bottle  for  a  few  miimtcs.  After  this  the  collo- 
dion may  be  allowed  to  settle  for  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  when  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear  for 
use.  The  quantity  of  pyroxyline  may  be  increas- 
ed to  2200  grains  when  a  collodion  of  some 
body  is  required  or  reduced  to  1800  for  a 
thin  collodion  suitable  for  large  plates.  Suppos- 
ing the  height  of  the  column  of  collodion  as  it 
stands  in  the  bottle  to  be  10  inches,  the  sediment 
myisured  twenty-four  hours  aftermixing,  is  often 
about  hair  an  inch,  but  it  settles  down  more  close- 
ly at  the  expiration  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  If 
the  sediment  .'^hould  stand  as  high  as  two  inches 
in  the  bottle,  the  collodion  is  probably  of  that 
kind  which  has  been  described  as  giving  a  soft 
negative  with  a  tendency  to  white  spots.  The 
above  point  being  of  importance  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  I  have  taken  pains  to  collect  the 
sedinii'ut  from  more  than  two  hundred  gallons 
of  collodion,  and  find  that  the  loss  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  pint  in  fifty.  It  appears  at  firet  to  be 
much  greater  than  this,  but  the  residue  continues 
to  "settle  for  many  months,  the  clear  collodion 
being  occasionally  drawn  off  from  the  upper  part 
and  added  to  the  general  stock,  a  small  portion 
at  a  time.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
portion  of  undisturbed  matter  is  greater  when  the 
pyroxyl'ue  has  been  dried  by  artificial  heat  ; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  speak  positively,  since  I 
usually  dry  it  by  spontantaneous  eva]ioration. 

On  the  day  following  the  preparation  of  the 
collodion,  about  half  of  a  fluid  ounce  may  be 
drawn  oil'  hj  a  pipette  from  the  upper  clear  por- 
tion, and  a  minute  piece  of  red  and  blue  test 
paper  immersed  for  twelve  hours.  If,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  thit  time,  the  blue  paper  appears  red- 
dened, the  pyroxyline  was  imperfectly  washed 
and  the  slandard   alkaline   solution,  which  I  im- 


mediately describe,  is  dropped  into  the  plain  col- 
lodion in  the  proportion  of  one  full-sized  drop  to 
to  each  half  gallon.  This  addition  of  alkali 
is  seldom  required  in  my  practice  ;  certainly  not 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty  times.  If,  however, 
the  pyroxyline  be  removed  from  the  washing-tray 
at  the  expiration  of  twenly-four  instead  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  traces  of  acid  are  generally  to  be 
detected  in  the  collodion.  To  make  the  standard 
solutions  which  are  required,  dilute  the  nitric 
acid  of  1-45  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  for  the 
acid,  and  then  dilute  down  the  strong  ammonia 
of  commerce  also  with  distilled  water,  until  a 
fluid  drachm  exactly  neutralizes  a  corresponding 
bulk  of  the  standard  acid.  With  these  two 
liquids  at  hand  no  futher  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced, since  the  quantity  of  acid  left  in  the 
pyroxyline  varies  very  little  ;  and  if  any  num- 
ber of  drops  of  ammonia  be  added  in  excess, 
a  corresponding  uura-ber  of  drops  of  the  acid 
liquid  will  neutralize  them. 

3.  rhe  Iodising  Solutions. — There  are  three 
iodising  solutions  made  by  the  following  for- 
mulffi : — 

No.  1.  (Potassium  iodiser) , — 

Alcohol,  -817  at  60° .1|  gallon. 

Iodide  of  potassium 3200  grains. 

It  is  necessary  to  pulverize  the  iodide  very 
carefully,  and  to  warm  the  spirit  in  a  glazed 
covered  saucepan  to  about  120«  F.;  after  which 
in  drawing  it  ofl"  into  a  stoppered  carboy,  per- 
fect solution  will  take  place  with  ten  minutes, 
.shaking.     Filter  through  pure  bibulous  paper. 

No.  2.  (Cadmium  iodizer)  : — 

Alcohol,-817  at  60° 1}  gallon. 

Iodide  of  cadmium ....  4000  grains. 

Dissolve  in  the  cold  ;  no  pulverizing  required 

No  3.  (Bromo-iodide.)  : 

Alcohol,  'Sn  at  60« 1 J  gallon. 

Iodide  of  ammonium 2000  grains. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium 2400      " 

Bromide  of  ammonium.  ..1200      "■ 

Pulverize  and  dissolve  without  heat. 

The  proportion  in  which  these  iodizing  solu- 
tions are  to  be  added  to  the  collodion  is  the  same 
in  each  case,  viz.  two  fluid  drachms  of  iodizer 
to  six  drachms  of  collodion.  They  may  be  em- 
ployed sparately  or  in  a  state  of  mixture  ;  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  add  No.  3  to  No.  1  in  a 
proportion  greater  than  one-fourh  of  the  former, 
lest  crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium  should  be 
precipitated. 

Precautions  to  be  Obsekveix 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  prolix,  I  have  decided 
on  calling  attention  to  certain  minor  details  of 
manipulation,  which  are  in  themselves  simple, 
but  may  be  unknown  to  some  who  may  yet  wish 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
paper. 

Beginning  with  the  cotton,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  previously  cleansed  by  potash,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dry  it  very  perfectly  before 
using  the  acids,  since  the  quantity  of  water  which 
I  have  given  in  the  formula  is  so  great,  that  any 
further  dilution  would  certainly  ensure  the  des- 
truction of  the  fibre  by  the  nitrosulphuric  acid. 
The  cotton  miy  be  dried  near  the  fire,  or  upon 
the  steam-bath  before  mentioned ;  and,  when 
once  dried,  it  must  not  afterwards  be  left  in  a 
damp  place. 
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In  mixing  the  acids,  it  simplifies  matters  to 
select  a  stoppered  bottle  which  holds  very  nearly 
the  proper  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  when  filled 
quite  up  to  the  nesk.  The  nitric  acid  and  the 
water  may  be  measured  in  a  narrow  cylindrical 
hydrometer  glass — a  mark  being  made  for 
the  former  with  black  varnish,  at  a  height 
corresponding  to  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  a  second  mark  lower  down  for  the 
water,  the  quantity  of  which  will  vary  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  acids.  Before  using  these 
measures,  always  invert  them,  and  allow  the 
drainings  from  the  last  operation,  consisting  of 
acid  diluted  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  moist- 
ure, to  flow  out.  Then  measure  the  oil  of  Tritriol 
and  make  a  leaden  counterpoise  for  it  in  the 
scales,  bottle  included..  This  is  necessary  when 
perfect  accuracy  is  desired,  since  otherwise  the 
nitrosulphuric  acid  will  be  stronger  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  which  I  have  found  to  be  the 
case  to  a  noticeable  e.^tent — the  product  of  pyrox- 
yline obtained  from  300  grains  of  cotton  being 
50  grains  heavier  in  frosty  weather  than  during 
the  hot  months  of  June  and  July.  It  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  weigh  either  the  nitric  acid 
or  the  water  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted  has  been  to 
measure  it  as  a  rul6,  but  to  put  the  Ixittle  after- 
wards into  the  scales,  if  a  sudden  change  of  at- 
mospheric temperature  takes  place. 

A  failure  would  certainly  be  produced  if  the 
three  constituents  of  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid 
were  not  properly  mixed  ;  but  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  this  by  stirring  with  the  broad 
spatula  for  half  a  minute  in  a  shallow  vessel.  In 
the  deep  porceLiin  pots  before  spoken  of  it  may 
not  be  quite  so  easy  ;  and  thus  it  is  advantageous 
to  adopt  the  plan  which  I  have  usually  followed 
of  mixing  a  double  quantity  of  acids  at  one  time 
in  a  jug,  and  pouring  it  afterwards  into  the  pots. 
The  sides  of  the  jug,  however,  aiawt  uc-5  be  tao 
thiclt,  or  the  temperature  will  sink  below  150*^ 
ih  very  cold  weather,  especially  when  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  a  little  weaker  than  usual,  or  the 
mixture  is  kept  too  long  in  the  jug, 

Some  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  keep  a  por- 
*^ion  of  the  nitrosulphuric  acid  ready  prepared, 
and  to  obtain  the  correct  temperature  by  mixing 
the  cold  acid  with  the  hot.  If  so,  bear  in  nsiud 
that  a  stoppered  bottle  must  be  used,  since  nitro- 
sulphuric acid,  like  oil  of  vitriol,  absorbs  water 
from  the  atmosphere.  On  one  occasion  some  ex- 
perimental results  were  completely  spoilt  by  leav- 
ing the  acid  for  a  few  days  in  a  beaker  covered 
by  a  glass  plate  ;  the  upper  part  became  so  far 
weakened  that,  on  putting  in  the  cotton,  it  in- 
stantly dissolved. 

Taking  the  temperature  of"  the  acids  is  an 
operation  of  some  nicety,  and  especially  so  in 
cold  weather.  Begin  by  stirring  briskly  with  the 
g]ass  spatula  in  a  circular  direction ;  then  dip 
the  thermometer  exactly  into  the  centre  of  the 
liquid,  and  hold  it  in  that  position  for  at  least  a 
minute,  since  the  rise  of  the  mercury,  a' though 
rapid  at  first  may  be  very  slow  towards  the  end. 
If  the  acid  be  too  hot,  it  can  be  cockled  two  de- 
grees by  taking  a  cold  spatula  and  stirring  it  for 
a  few  seconds  ;  therefore  it  is  of  consequence 
that  the  spatula  which  is  used  to  immerse  the 
cotton  should  be  previously  warmed  by    dipping 
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it  in  thejiquid.  The  aciJs  also  must  be  at  least 
at  165'"'  F.  when  they  are  first  placed  in  a  porce- 
lain vessel,  otherwise  its  thick  porcelain  sides 
will  reduce  the  temperature  so  rapidly  that,  al- 
though the  thermometer  may  indicate  150°  F.  at 
first,  it  will  soon  full,  and  the  weight  of  the  re- 
sulting pyroxyline  will  be  greater  than  that  indi- 
cated for  a  given  strength  of  acids.  la  order  to 
obtain  a  uniform  temperature  during  the  time 
that  the  pyroxyline  remains  immersed,  I  invert 
large  jars  upon  the  porcelain  pots,  and  keep  them 
covered,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  blow- 
ing on  the  sides. 

The  boy  who  weighs  the  cotton,  into   pieces  of 
30  grains  each,  is  directed  to  pull  Out  each  piece 
thoroughly,  and  work  it  with   his  fingers   into  a 
circular  form,  to  facilitate  absorption  of  the  acid. 
In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,   each  piece  as  it 
is  placed  in  the   acid,  is   carefully  pressed   with 
the  spatula  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  ;  and  in 
Order  that  the  last  pieces  may  not  be  at  the  top 
(in  which  case  they  always  come  out  less  broken 
than  the   others,)  a  well  of  acid  is  kept  free  by 
means  of  the  spatula,  and  these  last  pieces    are 
pushed  down  nearly  to  the  bottom.     When   all 
have  been  immerssd,  the  mass  is  squeezed  against 
the  vessel,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other 
for  mora  than  a  minute,  after  which  the  whole  is 
loosened  by  putting  the  spatula  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  raising  it  up   until  the  pyroxyline  near- 
ly fills  the  liquid  ;  the  vessel  is  then    covered  up 
and  left  for  eight  minutes,  as  before  said.    I  think 
it  of  consequence  not  to  finish  the  process  of  put. 
ting  in  the  cotton  by  pressing  it  down  to  the  bol 
torn  in  a,  hard  mass,  because  a  good  deal  of  solu- 
tion always  takes  place  in  the  acids,  ahd  this   is 
attended  with   an  evolution   of  heat,   which   in- 
creases  the    disintegrating  action   on   the  cot- 
ton.   The  object,   therefore,  is   to  prevent    the 
mass   from    "heating"  as  far    as  possible,    by 
loosening  it  out  with  the  spatula  and  diflTusing  it 
through  the  liquid.     Observe,  however,  that  the 
cotton  must  not  be  permited  to  project  above  the 
surface  into  the  air,  or  oxidation  and  evolatioa  of 
red  fumes  will  take  place.    These  little  matters 
may   seem  unimportant  but  unless  tjey   are  at- 
tended to,  no  two  portions  of  pyroxyline  will  coi- 
respond  in  weight. 

I  employ  both  spatulas  in  removing  the  pyroxy- 
line from  the  acids,  forcing  them  down  to  the 
bottom  on  opposite  sides,  and  then  bringing  them 
together  so  as  to  pinch  the  mass  and  lift  it  out 
entire.  In  squeezing  the  acids  away  no  time 
must  be  lost,* or  the  action  of  the  air  may  produce 
oxidation  and  red  fumes.  A  few  seconds  will  be 
sufficient,  and  especially  so  if  great  pains  be 
taken  to  distribute  the  pyroxyline  through  the 
water  by  catching  it  with  the  gloved  hand,  A 
seusation  of  heat  is  felt  at  first,  due  to  dilution  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  this  sooa  ceases,  and  the 
chance  of  failure  from  that  cause  is  very  slight. 
If  the  material,  however,  were  simply  thrown 
into  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  rise  of  temperature  might  be  sufficient 
to  cause  solution. 

I  was  not  without  hope  at  first  that  the  waste 
nitrosulphuric  acid,nvhich  one  scarcely  likes  to 
throw  down  the  sink  lest  it  should  act  upon  the 
leaden  pipes,  might  be  useful  for  .some  other  pro- 
cess. In  this  expectation,  however,  I  have  been 
disappointed,  since  the  pyroxyline  which  it  con- 


tains in  solution  appears  to  interfere  with  its  ap- 
plication to  any  such  ijurpose  as  dissolving 
metals,  &c. 

I  will  hero  remark  upon  the  importance  of  re- 
jecting any  pyroxyline  which  turns  out  uusatis 
factorily — perhaps  from  the  cotton  having  been 
laid  on  a  wet  board,  or  left  too  long  in  the  acids, 
&c.  If  any  such  accident  happened  in  my  prac- 
tice, the  whole  batch  was  at  once  thrown  down 
the  sink,  since  collodion  is  an  expensive  material, 
and  one  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  trifled 
with. 

At  first  I  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  py- 
roxyline in  the  gutta-pi  rcha  washing-dish  imme- 
diately on  taking  it  from  the  acids  ;  but  finding 
that  the  heat  and  acid  together  gradually  decom- 
posed the  gutta-percha  and  made  it  sticky,  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  throwing  the  soluble  cotton 
first  into  a  leaden  sink,  and  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  acid  had  been  removed  by  a  few  hours' 
washing,  lifting  out  into  the  gutta-percha  dish. 

The  gutta-percha  washiug-tray  will  require 
cleansing  after  a  week  or  so  ;  a  deposit  adheres 
to  the  bottom,  which  seems  to  consist  of  matted 
fibres  of  partially  dissolved  pyroxyline.  This 
material  having  been  some  time  in  the  water, 
might  perhaps  decompose  and  liberate  oxides  of 
nitrogen  in  collodion.  I  am  careful  therefore  not 
to  disturb  it  at  first ;  and  when  suOBcient  has  col- 
lected, it  is  scrape(J  out,  aud  the  tray  washed  with 
water. 

It  is  better  not  to  complete  the  washing  of  the 
pyroxyline  with  boiling  water,  nor  to  use  any 
carbonated  or  caustic  alkali  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  acid.  All  alkalies  tend  to  decompose 
pyroxyline,  and  remove  a  portion  of  the  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrite  ;  and  although 
I  am  aware  that  dilute  ammonia  is  commonly  em. 
ployed  to  neutralize  the  acid,  I  have  long  discon- 
tinued its  use,  finding  that  some  varieties  of  py- 
roxyline assume  a  yellow  color,  and  become  more 
unstable  in  collodion  when  previously  treated 
with  ammonia. 

The  pyroxyline  may  be  prepared  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  as  required  for  use  ;  but  if  it  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  stock  (which  I  myself  have 
never  done),  it  should  be  dried  either  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  at  a  temperature  below  120°  F.  Mr. 
Hadow  mentions  140°  F,  as  the  point  which  ought 
not  to  be  exceeded.  Probably  something  depends 
upon  the  particular  variety  of  pyroxyline  ;  and 
with  some  kinds  I  have  seen  red  fumes  given  off, 
on  placing  the  material  in  a  covered  tin  vessel 
surrounded  by  boiling  water.  Pyroxyline  for 
keeping  ought  also  to  be  put  away  in  a  dry  place, 
and  excluded  from  light,  since  this  substance  is 
known  to  be  liable  to  spontaneous  change,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  exact  conditions  of  perman- 
ency have  not  been  ascertained. 

Having  completed  the  preparation  of  the  py- 
roxyline, this  list  of  "Precautions"  is  nearly  at 
an  end:  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  plain  col- 
lodion will  close  it.  When  first  I  commenced 
the  manufacture,  I  employed  glass  carboys  for 
holding  the  collodion,  but  afterwards  rejected 
them  for  two  reasons  :  partly  because  the  shape 
is  inconvenient  as  regards  the  deposition  of  the 
sediment ;  and  secondly,  the  glass  being  some- 
times badly  annealed,  has  been  known  to  yield 
to  the  inside  pressure  in  hot  weather.  For  the 
last  two  years  and  a  half  I  have  substituted  nar- 


row-mouthed stoppered  bottles,  holding  two  gal- 
lons each :  they  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Co,  of  Farringdon  Street. 

There  is  a  decide 'd  advantage  in  placing  the 
alcohol  ill  the  bottle  b  fore  the  ether,  not  only  in 
facilitating  the  solution  of  the  pyroxyline,  but 
also  in  enabling  the  operator,  by  shaking  the 
bottle,  to  remove  a  floculeut  deposit,  which  o  her- 
wise  is  apt  to  adhere  and  to  be  drawn  over  with 
the  collodion  ;  the  mass  of  pyroxyline  wetted  by 
the  spirit  acts  effectually  as  a  mop,  and  cleanses 
the  sides. 

In  drawing  off  the  collodion,  place  the  bottle 
in  such  a  position  that  the  end  of  the  siphon 
comes  between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light  ;  any 
flocculi  which  appear  likeJy  to  be  drawn  into  the 
end  of  the  siphon  will  then  be  seen,  and  may  be 
avoided.  When  it  is  not  intended  to  refill  the 
bottle  immediately,  pour  out  the  sediment  and 
introduce  half  a  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol,  which 
will  absorb  the  remaining  ether  vapour,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  being  oxidized  into  acetic  acid,  and 
afterwards  forming  acetic  ether.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  two-gallon  bottle  having  been  used  for 
collodion  and  left  empty,  was  put  away  in  a  dark 
place  for  about  three  months.  It  was  then 
washed  out  with  about  a  pint  of  plain  collodion 
and  refilled.  The  result,  however,  was  unsatis- 
factory ;  for  on  adding  the  iodizer  to  the  newly 
made  batch,  it  at  once  became  yellow,  which  was 
probably  due  to  portions  of  collodion  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  having  decomposed  and 
ozonized  the  ether.  Mere  washing  with  plain 
collodion  was  not  sufficient  in  this  case,  and  a 
thorough  cleansing  with  shot  and  water  should 
have  been  resorted  to. 

No  attempt  must  be  made  to  utilize  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  plain  collodion  by  redistilling  the 
ether  from  it.  This  I  have  tried,  but  with  in- 
diff  rem  success  ;  for  although  the  ether  so  re- 
covered appeared  tolerably  good  at  first,  it  soon 
acquired  the  property  of  liberating  iodine  from 
iodide  of  potassium ;  and  the  collodion  then  be- 
came unfit  for  any  purpose,  except  copying  ob- 
jects of  still  life,  where  extreme  sensitiveness  is 
not  required. 

Whilst  the  collodion  is  settling  down,  the  bot- 
tle should  be  covered  over,  to  exclude  the  light. 
The  room  which  I  Used  was  a  vault  lighted  by 
gas  ;  and  wh  1st  plain  collodion  remained  in  that 
room,  it  continued  good  ;  but  if  any  portion  were 
taken  up  into  the  glass-house  and  left  exposed,  I 
always  found  that  it  gradually  deteriorated, 
coloring  at  once  on  adding  the  potassium  iodizer, 
and  bsing  deficient  in  sensitiveness. 

In  manufacturing  collodion  in  large  quantities, 
I  think  that  mistakes  will  be  prevented,  if  separate 
measures,  scales,  funnels,  &c.  are  kept  for  each 
purpose  ;  and  in  cases  vVhere  two  operations  are 
being  carried  on  at  the  same  time — such  as  pick- 
ing out  wet  pyroxyline,  &hd  filtering  iodizing 
solution — a  basin  of  water  maybe  placed  near  at 
hand,  into  which  the  boy  dips  his  fingers  in  pass- 
ing from  one  process  to  the  other.  The  mention 
of  matters  so  trivial  may  excite  a  smile  ;  but  I 
think  that  the  importance  of  extreme  method  in 
all  matters  relating  to  photography  is  sometimes 
overlooked. 

Observations  on  the  preceding  Formula^ 
The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  collodion  now 
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described  is  in  the  pyroxyline,  which,  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  the  two  constit- 
ueots  of  the  nitrosulphuric  acid,  acquires  pe- 
culiar properties.  These  I  need  not  now  describe, 
seeing  that  they  are  sufficiently  referred  to  in  the 
Report  of  the  Collodion  Committee  ;  sufBce  it  to 
Bay  that,  by  using  the  sulphuric  acid  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  nitric,  great  transparency  and  tough- 
ness of  the  film  are  secured,  with  a  fine  surface- 
textare,  which  gives  sharp  definition.  At  the 
same  Ume  a  quality  of  image  is  obtained  corres- 
pondiEg  closely  with  that  produced  by  an  organic 
material  like  gum-arabic  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  film,  and  possessing  a  fiue  ruby-red  color 
when  taken  in  a  moderately  good  light. 

With  regard  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
pyroxyline  should  be  made — I  worked  at  first  at 
140''  F. ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  last  spring 
was  induced  to  raise  it  ten  degrees,  in  consequence 
of  representations  that  the  collodion  was  some- 
what deficient  in  fluidity.  This  increase  of  tem- 
perature, however,  assists  in  generating  traces  of 
a  body  (probably  nitro-glucose)  which  causes  the 
collodion  to  lose  its  sensitiveness  more  rapidly 
after  iodizing. 

Some  perhaps  will  not  be  prepared  to  believe 
tbat  a  sensitive  pyroxyline  can  be  made  at  so 
high  a  temperature  as  150"  F.:  and  with  nitro- 
Bulphuric  acid  of  the  ordinary  composition,  this 
would  indeed  be  difficult.  When,  however,  the 
proportion  of  nitric  acid  is  greatly  reduced,  I  do 
not  find  that  the  sensitiveness  so  much  affected 
by  the  temperaturfi  of  the  acids. 

The  proportions  of  ethei  and  alcohol  in  the 
collodion :  half-and-half  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  be  those  best  adapted  for  general  purposes. 
With  less  alcohol  the  film  is  more  contractile,  and 
more  prone  to  dry  up  after  sensitizing.  With  a 
larger  proportion  of  alcohol,  say  two  parts  of 
alcohol  of  -805  at  60"  to  one  of  ether  of  -725,  the 
sensitiveness  is  impaired.  A  friend,  whose  judg- 
ment is  quite  to  be  relied  on,  has  used  more  than 
two  gallons  of  my  collodion  prepared  with  ex- 
cess of  alcohol,  and  he  assures  me  that  it  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  for  coating  large  plates, 
and  is  sufficiently  sensitive  for  copying  works  of 
art  and  for  landscapes  :  nevertheless  I  do  not  re- 
commend this  formula  in  preference  to  the  other 
for  a  normal  collodion,  seeing  that  we  have  no 
means  of  increasing  sensitiveness  when  it  proves 
deficient. 

I  have  tried  the  effect  of  varying  the  strength 
of  the  alcohol  from  sp.  gr.  -805  to  -820.  When 
the  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  collodion  are  used 
in  equal  parts,  the  latter  must  not  be  in  what  is 
termed  the  absolute  state  (sp.  gr.  -805),  or  the 
film  will  be  more  or  less  impervious  to  liquids, 
like  gutta-percha,  if  the  particular  pyroxyline 
which  I  advised  be  adopted.  With  alcohol  not 
stronger  than  -820.  the  collodion  works  well  at 
first,  but  becomes  rather  thick  and  non-adhercjt 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  I  therefore 
take  an  intermediate  strength,  by  using  alcohol 
of  -805  for  the  plane  collodion,  and  alcohol  of 
•817  for  the  iodizer. 

The  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  col- 
lodion made  by  this  formula  ought  not  greatly 
"to  ex'-eed  3J  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  there  will 
be  peculiar  markings  on  the  surface  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  excited  plate. 
The  purer  the  pyroxyline,  the  greater  the  chance 


of  the  iodide  being  in  excess  ;  but  nevertheless, 
if  the  above-mentioned  quantity  should  produce 
a  film  more  opalescent  than  the  operator  desires, 
it  will  be  in  his  power  to  give  additional  cream- 
iness  by  introducing  a  little  iodide  of  cadmium, 
without  any  danger  of  the  iodide  bursting  out 
upon  the  marks  before  described. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Collodion  Committee  re- 
cently published,  I  think  that  an  erroneous  im- 
pression is  conveyed  as  to  the  length  of  time  this 
collodion  will  keep  after  iodizing,  which  may 
have  resulted  from  several  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee having  worked  in  a  bad  light.  Certainly 
there  are  some  varieties  of  pyroxyline  which  dis- 
place iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium  less  rapidly 
than  the  pyroxyline  which  I  advise  ;  but  there 
are  others  which  do  so  more  rapidly,  and  hence 
the  position  of  the  collodion  as  regards  keeping 
properties  is  intermediate.  It  is  also  in  our 
power  to  increase  the  stability,  by  using  the  mix- 
ed iodides  of  potassium  and  cadmium  instead  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium  only,  after  which  the  col- 
lodion will  retain  a  fair  share  of  sensitiveness 
for  many  weeks. 

The  cadmium  iodizer  has  not  the  marked  effect 
in  glutenizing  this  collodion  which  it  is  known 
to  exercise  with  some  other  kinds  ;  and  when  the 
nitrosulphuric  acid  is  used  at  the  weakest  point 
possible,  the  resulting  collodion,  iodized  with 
cadmium,  will  be  quite  manageable  even  on 
glasses  of  considerable  size. 

White  spots  have  been  spoken  of  in  connexion 
with  the  potas  slum  iodizer.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  they  do  not  depend  upon 
any  insoluble  particles,  but  are  due  to  specks  of 
dust  adhering  to  the  film.  I  find  the  same  epots 
oftentimes  in  collodion  containing  only  iodide  of 
cadmium  ;  and  since  the  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol  given  in  the  formula  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing 4  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  there  can  be  any 
insoluble  particles  when  only  3J  grains  are  em- 
ployed. 

In  ijroposing  the  pyroxyline  mentioned  in  this 
paper  as  a  good  commercial  form,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres 
to  the  glass.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  collodion,  afttr  keeping  for  a  time  in  the 
iodized  state,  is  well  fitted  for  use  in  Taupenot's 
jirocess,  and  does  not  show  any  disposition  to 
rise  in  blisters  beneath  the  albumen. 

The  principal  fault  which  I  found  in  this  col- 
lodion during  the  last  summer  was  the  occasional 
occurence  of  fine  black  lines,  showing  on  the 
finished  picture  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  They 
are  most  abundant  when  the  pyroxyline  is  made 
in  rather  concentrated  acids  ;  and  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  nitrosulphuric  acid, 
are  nearly  removed.  Much  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  potash  as  a  cleansing 
agent  to  the  cotton,  since  a  weaker  nitrosulphuric 
acid  can  then  be  employed  without  causing  solu- 
tion of  the  fibre. 

The  foregoing  paper  is  incomplete  in  one  point, 
viz.  in  not  describing  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
cotton  in  the  nitrosulphuric  acid  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  My  experience  has  been,  that  a 
short  immersion  gives  a  product  at  least  15  per 
cent,  heavier,  but  dissolving  in  the  ether  and  al- 
cohol with  a  large  amount  of  sediment,  and 
yielding  a  slightly  less  limpid  collodion. 


From  the  Photographic  Journal. 

ON  THE  MANUFACTUllE  OF  COLLODION. 

BY  ROBERT  FREEMAN  BAjRNES,  ESQ. 

The  following  paper  contains  experimental 
matter  in  connexion  with  Collodion  calculated 
to  be  of  more  or  less  value  to  those  interested  in 
its  manufacture. 

Professionally  engaged  in  Photography,  I  am 
continually  annoyed  by  failures  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  collodion  of  commerce,  such  as 
inequality  of  film,  irregularity  of  development, 
streakiness  of  coating,  &c.  &c.  I  was  led  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  avoiding  all  these  little 
contretemps,  and  of  producing  a  collodion  that 
should  be  more  under  command  than  that  to  be 
obtained  in  the  commercial  world,  which  I  have 
never  yet  found  perfect. 

Those  who  have  any  experience  with  collodion 
know  that  its  working  is  always  attended  with 
great  uncertainty,  and  that  although,  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  operator,  a  certain  sample  may 
be  made  to  produce  comparatively  favorable  re- 
sults, still  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of 
all  collodions  hitherto  manufactured  must  have 
caused  considerable  disappointment  to  the  pho- 
tographer, and  have  induced  him  to  inquire 
whether  it  were  not  possible  to  obtain  an  article 
which  should  be  workable  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  true  that  the  discovery  and  manufacture 
of  such  a  preparation  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
manipulator  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  be- 
havior of  collodion  in  all  its  different  states  and 
modifications — knowledge  only  to  be  obtained 
by  long  practice  and  close  observation  and  re- 
search. 

Unfortunately  there  are  so  few  true  disciples 
of  the  science  willing  to  undergo  the  toil  and  ex- 
pense of  experimenting  and  comparing  results, 
that  photographers  have  for  a  long  time  been 
comparatively  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  commercial 
manufacturers  of  collodion,  and  have  been  con- 
tent to  endure  considerable  annoyance,  besides 
incurring  much  expense,  by  the  use  of  articles 
in  many  cases  vastly  inferior  in  quality  to  what 
should  be  expected  at  the  prices  charged  for  them. 
No  amount  of  practical  chemical  knowledge 
is  sufiicient  to  foresee  the  changes  that  will  take 
place  in  these  collodions  under  various  temper- 
atures and  circumstances,  and  the  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  in  this  paper, 
were  carried  out  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
an  article  thoroughly  to  be  dependend  upon  at 
all  times  and  seasons. 

I  do  not  consider  that  a  professional  artist  can 
safely  or  economically  prepare  his  own  collodion, 
the  quantity  employed  by  one  operator  being 
quite  insufficient,  generally  speaking,  to  enable 
him  to  manufacture  satisfactorily  such  an  amount 
as  to  be  used  during  its  most  perfect  state.  There 
must  be  a  large  demand  in  order  to  have  it  uni- 
form in  quality.  There  are  very  few  men,  com- 
paratively, capable  of  detecting  all  the  faults 
that  may  exist  in  collodion,  or  even  of  explaining 
the  requirements  of  a  practical  photograjjher,  or 
of  correcting  defects  exliibited  by  collodion  in 
its  different  and  ever-varying  phases.  There  are 
many  points  to  investigate  in  order  to  remove 
these  obstructions  in  the  road  to  perfection. 
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We  have  to  consider  the  great  diftereiice  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  collodiou,  and  the  causes  of  that 
difference.  The  want  of  roundness  (without  re- 
ference to  light)  exb  bited  by  some  samples.  For 
instance,  we  may  have  two  different  collodions, 
that  with  the  same  light  and  exposure  will  give, 
the  one  a  round  picture,  the  oUier  a  fla';  one. 
These  peculiar  properties  have  to  be  investigated, 
and  the  causes  of  the  important  difference  in  ac- 
tion (independently  of  each  plate  having  received 
visually  the  same  exposure)  must  be  ascertained. 

I  have  been  occupied  a  considerable  time  in  re- 
searches with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  I  have  obtained  very  im- 
portant results. 

Upon  comparing  a  variety  of  samples,  not  only 
did  the  collodions  of  commerce  differ  much  from 
each  other,  but  the  commercial  pyroxyline  was 
also  of  variable  quality;  and  even  collodion 
made  with  the  same  pyroxyline,  but  with  dif- 
ferent ether,  varied  greatly  m  sensitiveness. 

Being  led,  therefore,  to  test  these  two  products, 
I  found  that  they  were,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,impregnated,  more  or  less,  with  acid.  Yari- 
ous  samples  of  commercial  gun-cotton  and  paper, 
obtained  from  the  best  sources,  were  tested,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  a  good  collodion  could 
be  produced  from  them ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  perfect  state  of  the  collodion,  as  far  as  chem- 
ical manipulation  was  concerned,  it  was  found  to 
contain  an  amount  of  acid  that  interfered  more 
or  less  with  the  h.ghest  point  of  excellence. 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  gun-cot- 
ton and  paper,  in  the  thorough  washing  of  which 
important  article  manufacturers  do  not  seem  par- 
ticularly careful. 

Amongst  other  experiments  the  following  was 
made. 

About  ^  oz.  of  gun  cotton  was  placed  in  a  pint 
wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  containing  half  a 
pint  of  pure  distilled  water  and  a  drachm  of 
chloroform.  The  distilled  water  must  be  per- 
fectly pure,  and  not  the  description  frequently 
vended  as  such,  which  is  merely  the  condensed 
steam  that  has  passed  through  the  condensers  of 
an  engine.  The  cotton  was  left  a  few  hours  in 
tlyp  mi.xture,  then  drained  off,  dried  en  bibulous 
paper,  and  placed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Pyroxyline  treated  in  this  manner  produced, 
under  all  circumstances,  a  more  sensitive  col- 
lodion than  if  not  so  prepared. 

If  preferred,  the  cotton  may  be  well  washed  in 
renewed  quantities  of  distilled  water  without  the 
addition  of  the  chloroform,  and  dried  as  before. 
It  is  then  better  adapted  for  use  with  the  accele- 
rator hereafter  described. 

The  acidity  of  the  ether  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent samples  ;  and  although  in  some  cases  it  is 
but  very  slightly  acid,  it  is  generally  sufBciently 
so  to  destroy  one  of  the  important  properties  of 
collodion. 

To  correct  with  the  alkalies  usually  employed, 
as  ammonia,  &c.,  although  sufficient  for  the  time 
being,  only  tends  to  its  early  decomposition,  and 
the  film  is  destroyed  and  rendered  powdery  in 
character. 

The  method  I  adopt  to  correc^he  ether  is  very 
simple  and  efficient,  and  possesses  no  disadvan- 
tages. Take  one  pint  of  pure  washed  ether  with 
which  half  an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol  has  been 
previously  mixed,  and  add  to  it  the  white  of  a 
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shaken  up,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  for 
some  time.  The  alcohol  assists  in  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  albumen,  which  takes  place  in  about 
five  minutes ;  but  the  proper  action  is  not  ac- 
complished if  too  much  alcohol— say  one  ounce 
— be  at  first  added,  ns  in  that  case  tlie  alluimen 
coagulates  so  rapidly  as  not  to  leave  time  to  the 
ether  to  become  thoroughly  digested  with  it. 
After  shaking  it  up  for  several  minutes,  add  two 
more  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol ;  this  will  en- 
tirely coagulate  the  albumen  and  precipitate  it  in 
a  mass,  so  as  to  allow  the  ether  to  be  readily  de- 
canted off  perfectly  clear.  The  ether  may  remain 
in  contact  with  the  albumen  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore decantation.  Being  but  slightly  alkaline,  the 
albumen  produces  upon  the  ether  the  desired 
effect  without  decomposing  the  cotton  afterwards 
dissolved  in  it. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  ether  is  remark- 
able. Sufficient  ammonia  is  liberated  from  the 
albumen  to  neutralize  the  small  trace  of  acid 
present,  and,  providing  the  gun-cotton  is  perfectly 
prepared,  the  resulting  picture  is  beautifully 
transparent  in  the  shadows,  the  film  is  considerably 
strengthened,  and  the  sensitiveness  increased. 

The  negative  developes  with  great  purity  of 
action  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the  film,  and 
the  desirable  roundness  and  beauty  are  produced, 
according  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when  iodide 
of  pottassium  alone  is  used  as  the  iodizing  agent. 

When  the  weather  is  very  bad  and  foggy,  as  in 
winter  time,  extreme  delicacy  can  he  obtained  by 
the  addition  to  the  collodion  of  chloric  ether,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of 
collodion.  Collodion  treated  in  this  way  can  be 
used  when  it  would  be  impossible,  from  the  state 
of  the  light,  to  obtain  a  brilliant  picture  by  any 
other  method.  The  shadows  will  be  perfectly 
clean  and  transparent,  notwithstanding  the  long 
exposure  :  in  fact,  for  use  in  winter  time,  and  for 
copying  statuary,  no  collodion  can  be  compared 
tj  it  tor  cleai-ness,  delicacy,  and  safety  in  work- 
ing. It  will  even  give  a  brilliant  picture  with  a 
foggy  light.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  use  in 
hot  weather,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
structural  in  character. 

In  oue  of  my  experiments,  having  washed  a 
portion  of  ether  with  milk  and  distilled  water,  I 
made  with  it  some  collodion,  and  tested  it  against 
collodion  made  with  the  same  ether  previously  to 
its  being  so  treated. 

The  milk  collodion  was  the  more  sensitive  of 
the  two — in  fact,  it  was  the  most  sensitive  I  had 
ever  tried  ;  but  it  required  a  long  development, 
and  there  was  a  tendency  to  fog,  although  the 
negatives  might  generally  be  considered  as  good 
in  quality.  The  fogginess  was  more  apparent 
when  violent  subjects  were  taken,  and  a  long  ex- 
posure was  requisite  to  ensure  softness.  This  ex- 
periment therefore  had  no  other  result  but  to 
convince  me  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
use  of  organic  matter  in  collodion,  and  to  en- 
courage me  to  continue  my  researches  in  the 
same  direction.  I  had  previously  used  butyric 
acid,  but  the  result  was  unfavourable. 

The  substance  I  have  now  selected  as  an  ac- 
celerator is  cod-liver  oil. 

I  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  obsolute 
amount  of  certainty  with  the  sensitive  collodions 


newly  laid  egg.     The  mixture  must  be  violently    of  commerce,  as,  independent  of  careful  manipu-     \J 

lation,  they  are  all  liable  to  decomposition  of 
some  kind  in  the  back-grounds  or  other  parts  of 
the  picture  that  interfered  considcralily  with  the 
photograph,  wliich  would  otherwise  have  been 
perfection.  Up  to  the  present  time,  1  have  not 
found  the  accelerator  produce  these  disadvantages. 
I  have  found  the  collodion  in  every  case  equally 
rapid  after  being  mixed  some  time,  whilst  com- 
mercial collodion  that  had  been  iodized  at  the 
same  period,  and  against  which  it  was  tested,  had 
lost  much  of  its  primitive  sensitiveness. 

All  these  experiments  have  been  very  carefully 
carried  out  during  the  last  three  years. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  qualifications  a 
good  collodion  should  possess,  and  having  given 
a  few  of  the  experiments  made,  I  shall  conclude 
with  a  formula  for  a  serviceable  collodion,  which 
has  been  arrived  at  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  results  of  my  researches. 

The  gun-cotton  and  ether  must  be  corrected  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  already  given,  and  the 
ether  should  have  the  proper  proportion  of  alcohol 
added  to  it. 

Upon  the  average,  four  grains  of  cotton  should 
be  added  per  ounce  ;  but  no  positively  exact 
quantity  can  be  given,  owing  to  the  variable 
solubility  of  the  cotton  :  besides,  collodion  suit- 
able for  a  stereoscopic  plate  would  be  much  too 
thick  for  12-(-12.  The  proportion  therefore  must 
be  left  to  the  practical  skill  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  collodion  be  made  thinner  or  thicker  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Gun-paper  can  be  substituted  for  cotton,  pre- 
viously treating  it  in  the  way  described  for  the 
latter  ,  and  this  collodion,  when  chloric  ether  is 
added  to  it,  yields  very  brilliant  results. 

When  the  gun-cotton  or  paper  is  dissolved  and 
the  collodion  decanted  off,  add  to  each  imperial 
pint  of  the  clear  solution,  3  minims  by  measure 
of  pure  cod -liver  oil,  previously  dissolved  in  -J-oz. 
of  ether.  The  oil  is  very  readily  taken  up,  so 
that  very  little  shaking  is  required, 

If  it  is  found  that  the  negatives  are  not  suffi- 
ciently vigorous,  which  might,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  case,  the  quantity  of  accelera- 
tor may  be  reduced  one-third  or  one-half,  and  the 
collodion  will  still  be  more  rapid  than  any  hitherto 
produced  by  commerce. 

In  all  the  very  sensitive  collodions  yet  manu- 
factured, there  has  been  employed  an  organic 
substance,  which,  when  added  in  too  great  a  pro- 
portion, renders  the  pictures  faint  and  weak. 

I  term  the  oil,  for  convenience  sake,  the  ac- 
celerator. 

The  collodion  is  to  be  iodized  with  a  staturated 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  absolute  alco. 
hoi,  to  which,  when  filtered,  J  an  oz.  of  alcohol  is 
to  be  added  to  each  3|  oz. 

When  the  collodion  is  required  to  be  thinned, 
the  corrected  albuminized  ether  is  to  be  used,  SrO 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  change 
through  the  acidity  of  the  ether. 

Old  insensitive  collodion  for  pWtf'aitare  is 
greatly  improved,  rendered  serviceable  and  equal 
to  any  ord.nary  description  of  collodion,  by  tlie 
addition  to  it  of  the  accelerator  in  the  proportion 
of  3  minims  to  the  pint,  care  being  taken  not  to  1 
add  an  excess.  z^ 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that   these   expcri-    «• 
ments  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  preliminary    i^. 
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investigations,  with  the  object  of  getting  rapidity 
with  dry  plates  ;  and  so  far  the  accelerator  acts 
admirably. 


From  Photographic  JVotes. 

ALCOHOLIC    C  0  L  L  0  D  I  {)  i\  . 


{Translated from  the  German  "Photographic  Re- 
cord and  Journal  of  the  United  German  Pho- 
tographic Societies."  for  March,  18G0.  The 
article  is  by  the  Editor,  Hkrr  Liesegang.) 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  published  a 
recipe  for  a  collodion,  which,  contrary  to  that 
hitherto  employed,  contains  a  large  portion  of 
alcohol.  This  Alcoholic  Collodion  has  been  for 
some  time  past  employed  by  many  photographers, 
who  have  introduced  it  into  their  ateliers,  and  it 
has  everywhere  answered  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner  that  we  can  fully  recommend  it  to  all 
who  wish  for  a  simple  and  certain  method  of 
working,  equally  suitable  for  positive  and  ne- 
gative pictures. 

We  wish,  for  this  reason,  to  give  here,  in  a  de- 
tailed manner,  the  improvements  which,  by  long 
practice,  we  have  made  in  the  preparation  and 
application  of  it.  "Whilst  wc  defer  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  collodion  to  the  next  number,  we  give 
below  well-established  facts  for  using  it,  so  as 
to  get  the  best  pictures  ;  as  well  as  fall  directions 
for  the  two  modes.  Positive  as  well  as  Negative. 

Tliis  CulloJion  may  be  kept  iu  ths  light  for 
a  mouth  unchanged,  without  becom'ng  red  ;  and 
it  is  very  sensitive  and  constant  in  its  results. 
[It  may  be  kept  in  the  I'ght  for  a  year  without 
becoming  red. — Ed.  P.  Notes.] 

la  coating  the  plate,  in  order  to  avoid  cloud- 
iness and  wrinkles,  it  should  not  be  poured  on 
too  quickly,  and  be  left  for  some  time  to  set  be- 
fore it  is  plunged  into  the  nitr.tte  bath.  In  sum- 
mer, the  time  of  setting  should  be  from  30  to  40 
seconds  ;  in  winter,  80  seconds. 

Alcoholic  Collodion  is  especially  valuable  for 
coating  large  plates,  and  iu  a  warm  temperature. 
because  it  is  poured  much  more  uniformly  and 
evenly  than  the  ethereal  collodion  hitherto  used. 

TVc  begin  with  the  treatment  for  Negatives. 

NEGATIVE  PROCESS. 

The  silver  bath  consists  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver 8  grammes. 

Distilled  water 100        " 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1  to  5  drops. 

It  is  important  to  use  perfectly  pure  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Before  the  bath  is  used  a  glass  plate  coated 
with  collodion  is  put  into  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  impregnated  with  iodide  of  silver, 

The  object  of  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  silver 
bath  is  to  moderate  the  rapid  action  of  the  devel- 
oper upon  the  picture,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fog- 
ging, and  give  it  greater  sharpness.  By  means 
of  this  acid  a  brownish  precipitate  is  produced, 
while  by  nitric  acid  the  grey  color  of  the  reduced 
silver  becomes  even  blueish  by  long  exposure,  so 
that  the  former  acid  is  the  best  suited  for  nega- 
tives, as,  by  means  of  their  yellowish-brown  color, 
they  stop  tiie  light  from  passing  through,  and  give 
better  impressions.  It  dei)ends  upon  thisytherefore, 
to  obtain  very  dense  blacks  in  uegatives    For  tak- 


iug  engravings  and  drawings,  or  for  copying 
landscapes,  we  recommend  the  silver  bath  to  be 
treated  in  the  following  manner  : — 

First,  to  100  grammes  of  the  bath  add  a  few 
drops  of  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  renders  the  bath  turbid  and  alkuline.  Then 
lilter  it,  and  add  as  much  glacial  acetic  acid  as 
will,  after  a  good  shaking,  redden  in  30  or  40 
seconds  blue  litmus  paper  immersed  in  it.  By 
this  means  acetate  of  silver  is  formed,  which 
produces  very  dense  blacks  ;  but  the  sensitive- 
ness will  be  diminished.  In  coating  the  plates, 
we  use  upright  baths,  which  are  now  made  in  a 
very  convenient  compass.  The  bath  is  poured 
every  evening  into  a  bottle,  and  may  be  used  for 
a  week  without  being  littered. 

The  developer  for  negatives  is  made  thus  : 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 10  grammes. 

Distilled  water 100        " 

Dissolve,  and  filter  ;  then  add  2  grammes  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  This  produces 
an  intensely  black  tint,  which,  however,  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  uitric 
acid,  which  should  be  added  by  degrees,  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  bring  out  a  blue  tint.  When 
this  is  attained,  add  four  grammes  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  six  grammes  of  alcohol,  and 
shake  it  well. 

In  well  corked  bottles  the  developer  will  keep 
for  some  weeks,  but  it  works  better  one  or  a  few 
days  alter  mixing. 

In  a  pretty  good  light,  and  with  a  quick  lens,, 
you  obtain  with  this  developer  a  sufficiently  clear 
and  vigorous  negative.  But  if  you  work  with  a 
lens  of  long  focus,  and  in  a  weak  light,  it  is  pre- 
ferable, just  before  the  full  appearance  of  the 
picture,  to  wash  it  well  with  rain  water,  and 
strengthen  it  with  the  following  solution  : 

Distilled  w^ter 20O  grammes. 

Pyrogallio  acid 3        " 

Citric  a"cid 1        " 

Cover  the  picture  with  it,  and  let  it  run  off  again 
into  a  very  clear  glass  of  a  suitable  shape,  into 
which  you  have  poured  a  few  drops  of  the  silver 
bath.  Mix  it  well,  and  pour  the  whole  upon  the 
plate.  Repeat  this  until  you  have  got  sufficient 
density  in  the  blacks. 

Should  the  mixture  become  gre'atly  discolored, 
it  must  DC  replaced  by  fresh. 

Now  wash  the  negative  carefully  with  water, 
and,  if  it  is  not  already  dense  enough,  let  it  dry 
in  daylight.  After  drying,  moisten  it  again  with 
water,  and  Hx  it  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
hypo-sulphite  of  soda. 

For  converting  under-exposed  and  flsfd  pos- 
itive pictures  into  negatives  we  use  mercury  and 
gold  in  the  following  manner  : 

A  porcelain  dish  is  sufficiently  filled  with  a 
solution  of  1  gramme  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury 
to  10  grammes  of  water. 

The  picture,  immersed  in  this  liquid,  poon 
darkens.  You  then  wash  it  vrell  ofl",  and  pour 
over  it  a  solution'of  one  part  of  chloride  of  gold 
to  300  parts  of  water.  [Auro-chloride  of  sodium 
is  better. — Ed.  P.  Notes.] 

After  a  few  minutes,  dry  the  plate  over  a  spirit 
lamp  without  further  washing. 

Before  the  application  of  the  spirit  varnish  the 
plate  should  be  slightly  warmed. 


POSITIVE  PROCESS. 

The  positive  silver  bath  consists  of  12  grammes 
of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  100  grammes  of 
distilled  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  sen- 
sitiveness, and  pictures  of  the  greatest  clearness, 
it  is  essential  that  the  collodion  should  be  in  an 
exactly  neutral  state  with  regard  to  she  silver 
bath.  By  too  great  a  quantity  of  acid  the  sen- 
sitiveness will  be  much  injured.  If  the  bath,  on 
the  contrary,  has  too  little  acid,'you  will  not  ob- 
tain deep,  clear  picfrrires. 

You  proceed  then  in  this  manner,  in  order  to 
make  the  bath  acid  enough,  and  yet  to  put  into 
it  only  exactly  as  much  acid  as  is  requisite  for 
producing  good  pictures. 

For  this  objec '  you  prepare 

(a)  Oxide  of  silver.  Here  you  dissolve  1 
gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  20  grammes  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  in  a  second  vessel  1  gramme  of 
caustic  potass  ih  10  grammes  of  water,  and  drop 
the  last  solution  into  the  first  until  no  more 
olive-brown  precipitate  is  formed.  You  let  it  re- 
main quiet,  and  after  a  few  minutes  pour  off  the 
clear  fluid,  and  add  fresh  distilled  water  ;  this 
you  repeat  four  times. 

(J)  You  m'x  1  gramme  'f  pure  nitric  acid 
with  5  grammes  of  distilled  water. 

To  the  silver  bath  given  before,  you  add,  with 
a  glass  lod,  a  little  fresh  oxide  of  silver  (a). 
Shake  the  bottle  well,  and  filter  it,  after  it  has 
stood  an  hour  or  two 

Pictures  put  into  this  alkaline  bath  would  be 
fogged,  that  is,  the  parts  of  the  picture  which 
answer  to  the  shadows  would  be  thick,  and 
appear  as  if  covered  with  a  veil.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  you  add  to  every  100  grammes  of 
the  bath,  3  drops  of  the  mixture  (b).  Stir  it  up 
well,  and  make  a  trial  with  it.  If  the  picture, 
r/ylth  a  proper  time  of  exposure,  should  still  be 
foggy,  you  make  »  second  trial  after  adding  an- 
other drop  (i)  to  the  bath,  and  repeat  this  until 
the  picture  is  entirely  clear  in  the  shadows.  Four 
or  five  drops  of  the  acid  mixture  are  generally 
enough  for  100  grammes  of  the  silver  bath.  The 
silver  bath  need  not  be  kept  iu  the  dark  ;  it  is 
even  judicious,  before  using  it,  to  shake  it  up  well 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  collodion,  and  stand  it  for 
a  few  hours  in  full  day  or  sunlight. 

To  develop  the  picture,  you  make  use  of  the 
following  freshly-prepared  solution  : — 

Distilled  water 100  grammes. 

Proto-sulph.nte  of  iron 5         " 

Nitrate  of  Potass 6        " 

Acetic  acid 5         " 

To  facilitate  pouring  it  over  th&  plate,  you  may 
add  5  grammes  of  alcohol. 

This  developer  gives  very  fine,delicate  p'ctures. 
If  yon  wisli  them  to  have  beautiful  white  lights, 
nitrate  of  iron  must  be  used  thus  : — You  dissolve 
6  grammes  of  pulverized  nitrate  of  lead  in  100 
grammes  of  distilled  water,  and  after  it  is  dis- 
solved, add  1  graionie  of  nitric  a  id.  Tlicn  add 
to  it  10  grammes  of  pulverised  proto-sulphate  of 
iron,  which  makes  tho  solution  milky.  After 
some  hours,  pour  off  the  clear  grccn-colorpd  fluid, 
and  lilter  it.     Then  add  G  grammes  of  alcohol. 

The  picture  comea  out  much  more  slowly  with 
this  developer  than  with  the  one  first  givuu,  but 
it  will  be  very  brilliant  and  wliito  in  t.one.  In 
hot  weather,  or  when  th«  doreloper  is  somewhat 
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of  the  picture  being  move  pure  and  tlclxate  rcn-  tJ 
ders  important  greater  care,  and  purer  tints  than 
are  necessary  in  the  ordinary  glass  positive.  The 
Alabasterine  photograph  will  also  be  varnished 
previous  to  coloring,  chiefly  for  this  reason  :  its 
surface  being  of  a  somewhat  soft  and  powdery 
nature  it  is  apt  to  be  scratched  by  the  slight 
friction  of  the  brush  in  applying  the  color.  You 
may,  however,  varnish  aftf^r  coloring,  and  color 
again  repeating  the  process  as  often  as  you  think 
necessary  to  obtain  the  depth  or  brightness  of 
color  you  desire.  The  only  caution  necessary 
here,  is  to  be  quite  sure  you  leave  no  loose  color 
on  the  surface  previous  to  varnishing ;  see  that 
all  the  color  employed  is  well  incorporated  with 
the  surface,  or  it  may  possibly  run  with  the  var- 
nish and  thus  stain  and  spoil  your  picture.  This 
caution  is  important  in  coloring  pictures  which 
you  wish  to  appear  non-inverted,  which  must  be 
colored  repeatedly.  The  details  of  manipulation 
appeared  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newman  I  think, 
in  the  Notes,  some  three  months,  or  more  ago,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  them  here, 
as  if  I  remember  rightly  they  were  then  very 
lucidly  and  minutely  stated. 


old.  you  m;iy  add  a  gramme  or  two  more  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron. 

It  is  always  preferal)le  not  to  expose  the  plates 
too  long.  The  reduction  under  influence  of  the 
developer  must  go  on  slowly.  You  then^  obtain 
a  rxh.  powerful  picture,  with  a  complete  gradua- 
tion of  tone,  from  the  highest  light  to  the  deep- 
est, clearest  shadows.  Long-exposed  positives 
are  always  flat. 

After  having  given  a  good  washing,  you  fix 
the  picture  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  cyanide  is  preferable  for  positive  pictures, 
because,  probably  by  dissolving  a  thin  layer  of 
the  silver  precipitate,  it  gives  them  a  whiter  tone, 
and  so  makes  them  more  brilliant. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  bring  a  positive, 
dull  from  over-exposure,  to  the  right  degree  of 
ttrength,  by  the  prolonged  influence  of  the  fix- 
ing solution,  espi'cialiy  if  you  add  to  it  some 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  (of  a 
golden-yellow  colw)  in  water. 

If  you  wish  to  make  the  picture  a  beautiful 
white  color,  you  cover  it,  after  the  washing,  with 
an  alabastrine  solution  ;  after  half  an  hour  it 
assumes  a  brilliant  clear  tone.  As  good  pictures 
quickly  change  under  the  influence  of  damp  air, 
it  is  necessary  to  varnish  them. 

P.  LlESEGANG. 

iTo  be  continued.) 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

AN  ARTISTES  LETTER  OX  COLORING  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


(No.  7.) 

Mx  Dear.  Tyro, — You  tell  me  that  the  public 
are  very  fond  of  landscape  backgrounds  in  color- 
ed photographs,  and  that  it  is  often  an  important 
thing  to  please  the  same  public.  Very  true,  my 
dear  Tyro,  the  public  do  like  ''  pretty  pictures'' 
and  it  is  sometimes  worth  while  to  aim  at  pro- 
ducing them.  Take  care,  however,  that  when 
you  introduce  a  landscape  background  to  your 
pictures,  it  shall  have  some  meaning  and  appa- 
rent conformity.  It  has  a  somewhat  unreal  and 
odd  effect  to  see  a  lady  in  evening  costume 
sitting  beside  a  table  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  in 
an  open  landscape,  with  no  other  shelter  than  the 
blue  sky.  The  very  idea  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  suggestive  of  rheuraati  m  or  influenza ' 
"Where  a  landscape  background  is  introduced, 
the  general  appointments  of  the  figure  should  be 
in  keeping,  and  the  usual  furniture  of  an  interior 
absent. 

The  landscape  in  your  glass  positive  will  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  more  of  sky,  in  which 
therefore  blue  will  predominate.  Remember  this 
and  do  not  forget  that  the  effect  of  blue  will  be  to 
give  to  the  flesh  tints,  to  which  it  is  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  an  increased  effect  of  yellow  or 
•orange.  To  most  fair  complexions,  therefore,  it 
will  be  suitable  enough,  but  will  scarcely  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  a  complexion  very  dark  or 
yellow  in  itself.  Where  you  are  required  to  in- 
troduce a  landscape  background  in  a  portrait  for 
which  this  complexion  predominates,  avoid  the 
blue  as  much  as  possible,  keeping  the  general 
tone  of  the  sky  a  bluish-grey,  a  color  which 
generally  gives  value  to  most  complexions. 


Segin  at  the  top  of  your  picture,  representing 
an  approeh  to  the  zenith,  where  the  blue  of  the 
sky  is  generally  most  bright  and  pure.  In  many 
cuses  the  No.  2  blue  will  answer  your  purpose 
best.  It  is  a  beautiful  tint  and  works  well.  Ap" 
ply  it  with  a  pencil,  say  No.  3,  taking  care  to  get 
it  laid  on  evenly  and  smoothly.  If  you  are  using 
the  coloring  varnish  I  have  recommended,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  here,  as  the  "  bite"  it  af- 
fords to  the  color  will  enable  you  to  work  on 
your  sky  with  perfect  ease.  As  you  approach  to 
tlie  horizon  your  tints  must  become  warmer, 
using  peach,  warm  grey,  lavender,  carmine  rose, 
yellow,  &c.,  as  your  fancy  may  dictate,  or 
rather  as  these  may  best  represent  the  effect  in 
nature  you  aim  at  depicting.  The  tint  labelled 
'•  horizon,"  or  almost  any  of  the  yellows,  will 
generally  give  you  a  warm  sunny  effect  when 
used  to  indicate  the  line  of  horizon.  The 
distance  of  the  landscape  is  generally  indicated 
by  greys,  blues,  blueish-greens,  &c.  These  merge 
into  the  more  decided  greens  of  the  middle  dis- 
tance, and  these  again  iuto  the  warm  greens,  yel- 
lows, and  browns  of  the  foreground.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  here  that  you  must  possess 
some  smattering  of  knowledge  as  to  the  art  of 
drawing  before  you  attempt  a  landscape  back- 
ground. You  will  doubtless  know  also  that  the 
shadows  of  the  landscape  simply  consist  of  the 
untouched  grey  of  tlie  photograph,  which  should 
be  sutficiently  deep  in  tone  to  give  some  vigor 
and  force  to  your  drawing.  In  a  very  pale 
background  no  vigorous  landscape  effect  can 
possibly  be  produced. 

For  the  lights  of  your  clouds  you  will  find  sil- 
ver-grey invaluable  where  light  fleecy  clouds 
are  to  be  indicated.  For  the  warmer  clouds 
nearer  the  horizon,  yellows  or  flesh  tints  will  be 
found  useful.  The  shadows  of  clouds  will  general, 
ly  require  warm  grey,  leavender  or  peach  ;  these 
tints  will  be  softened  into  the  general  blue  of 
the  sky. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  much  sharp  defined,  or 
vigorous  drawing  be  introduced  into  a  back- 
ground ;  but  still  some  knowledge  of  the  right 
effects  to  be  produced,  and  of  the  amount  of 
drawing  and  definition  necessary  to  produce  them 
is  absolutely  imperative.  Without  this  slight 
knowledge  you  had  better  leave  the  attempt  un- 
made. Broad  effects  and  general  indications  of 
form  only  are  necessary  ;  but  these  must  be  cor- 
rect in  their  suggestions  to  be  in  any  degree  guc- 
cessful.  For  instance,  as  regards  clouds,  you 
will  remember  that  these  are  not  flat  surfaces 
any  more  than  they  are  solid  bodies  ;  and  you 
must  therefore  give  them  sufficient  shadow  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  flat  patches  stuck  on 
the  sky,  and  your  work  must  not  be  so  solid  as  to 
make  them  like  pieces  of  rock  dropping  from  it. 
Landscape  backgrounds,  'executed  with  any  de- 
gree of  judgment  and  taste,  will  generally  please 
the  public  eye  ;  but  without  some  slight  approxi- 
mation to  correct  drawing,  they  are  generally 
wretched  affairs. 

In  regard  to  your  Alabasterine  photographs 
you  will  proceed  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  an  ordinary  glass  positive  :  but  you  wilj 
find.your  work  much  pleasanter  and  your  effects 
more  favorable  and  brilliant.  The  surface  of  an 
Alabasterine  picture  is  the  most  delightful  coaciev- 
able  for  woikiug  on  with  dry  colore.    The  tone 


(No.  8.) 

Mt  Dear  Tyro, — A  few  more  words  and  I 
shall  have  completed  my  h'nts  on  the  coloring  of 
glass  positives.  You  have  finished  your  back- 
ground and  draperies,  and  retouched  the  flesh 
tints  ;  there  is  still  an  item,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  some  of  your  sitters,  to  be 
colored  ;  I  mean  the  jewelery.  The  usual  method 
of  managing  this  in  glass  positives  has  a  vulgar, 
unnatural,  inartistic  effect.  It  is  customtary  to 
cover  the  jewelery  with  gold  from  the  gold  shell. 
This  does  not  harmonize  at  all  with  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  picture,  and  gives 
it  a  bedizened  tinselly  effect.  It  is  moreover, 
usually  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  jewelery  to 
be  seen,  without  any  reference  to  the  light  or 
shadow  on  the  object  depicted.  A  much  better 
effect  is  produced  by  the  use  of  suitable  water 
colors,  or,  where  they  are  available,  oil  colors. 
To  produce  a  natural  effect,  as  much  attention  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow  is 
necessary  in  coloring  the  jewelery,  as  in  coloring 
every  other  part  of  the  picture.  Those  parls  in 
shadow  may  be  touched  with  Vandyke  brown  and 
cadmium  yellow,  or  yellow  ocbre,  and  the  lights 
with  Naples  yellow,  or  Chinese  white  and  chrome 
yellow.  If  you  cannot  quite  forego  the  golden 
effect  of  the  gold  shell,  use  a  little  of  the  gold 
with  your  Naples  yellow  for  the  lights.  If  water 
colors  be  used,  a  little  gum  should  be  used  with 
them.  But  by  far  the  best  effect  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  oil  colors,  the  lights  being  "  impasted" 
or  laid  on  in  a  thick  body  of  color. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  flowers  ;  these 
are  much  more  effective  when  tinted  with  oil 
colors,  as  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  secure  suffi- 
cient brilliancy  with  powder  colors. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  the  glass  positive  that 
the  pattern  of  lace  is  entirely  lost  or  '■  burnt  out" 
especially  where  ii  is  over  a  dark  dreg.«.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  neatly  touched  in  with  Chinese 
white.  I  do  not  remember  any  further  hints 
which  will  be  necessary  to  your  satisfactory  pro-  i 
gress  in  coloring  pictures  on  glass  ;  but  befure  , 
quitting   the  subject  of  powd«r  colors,  a  few  re-    ; 
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^1'  marks  on  their  application  to  paper  photographs 
will  be  desirable. 

Positives  ou  albumenized  paper  may,  witli  care 
be  effectively  tinted  with  powder  colors.  The 
photograph  for  this  purpose,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  should  be  a  good  and  perfect  one  in 
all  respects  :  not  too  dark,  and  yet  possessing 
sufficient  vigor  to  constiUite  an  efficient  picture- 
If  the  photographs  be  defective,  powder  colors 
will  not  cover  up  or  remedy  these  defects  as 
water  or  oil  colors  might  do  ;  but  a  little  want  of 
sharpness  in  the  eyes,  or  a  slight  spot  in  the  back- 
ground, may  be  first  touched  out  with  water 
colors  and  the  picture  then  tinted  with  the 
powder  colors. 

In  some  cases  no  preparation  is  necessary,  the 
colors  adhering  perfectly  well  to  the  ordinary 
surface  of  the  paper,  but  it  will  generally  be  bet- 
ter to  give  the  surface  a  coating  of  "Newman's 
Preparation,"  which  should  be  applied  with  a 
camel's  hair  pencil.  The  picture  should  have 
been  previously  mounted  ou  cardboard,  and  if 
possible,  rolled  or  hot  jjressed,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
finest  possible  surface. 

The  same  method  of  proceeding  will  be  adopt- 
ed as  in  coloring  glass  positives,  some  little 
modification  in  the  tints  being  necessary  which 
experience  will  soon  suggest.  It  is  customary 
to  apply  the  tints  of  the  necessary  depth  at  once, 
as  but  one  coloring  is  usually  given  to  paper 
proofs  with  powder  color.  This  rule  is  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  absolute.  We  have  produc- 
ed very  good  effects  by  varnishing  after  the  first 
coloring  with  Newman's  Coloring  Varnish,  then 
coloring  again.  By  this  means  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color 
may  be  obtained  ;  the  powder  colors  adhereing 
to  the  varnished  surface  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  varnish  may  be  applied  with  a  broad  flat 
camel's  hair  pencil,  care  being  taken  not  to  rub 
the  varnish  on  to  the  surface  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  disturb  the  color  with  a  full  brush.  A  bet- 
ter plan,  and  the  one  %ye  prefer,  is  to  flood  the 
picture  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  applied  to 
a  glass  positive  ;  a  little  care  and  skill  is  requir- 
ed on  the  account  of  the  want  of  rigidity  in  the 
mounted  picture.  The  best  plan  is  to  give  the 
picture  a  slight  curve  or  hollow  which  prevents 
the  varnish  so  easily  running  off  at  the  edges 
or  inclining  it  to  make  the  varnish  flow  up  to 
each  corner.  The  varnish  will  dry  spontaneous- 
ly in  a  few  minutes,  nr  it  may  bo  hastened  by 
holding  the  picture  to  the  fire.  The  color  of  the 
picture  will  not  be  lowered  iuthe  slightest  degree 
by  thus  varnishing,  which  may  indeed  be  repeat- 
ed several  times,  coloring  each  time  between 
where  great  brilliancy  is  required.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  here  observed  as  in  glass 
positives,  relative  to  not  coloring  the  background 
or  applying  any  broad  mass  of  color,  until  after 
the  last  varnishing,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
making  it  run  and  thus  staining  the  picture. 

When  several  applications  of  powder  color 
have  been  thus  given  to  the  picture,  a  very  ex- 
cellent effect  may  be  produced  by  a  final  varnish- 
ing, using  this  time  the  heavy-bodied  varnish) 
1  prepared  for  applying  to  non-inverted  pictures, 
jm  under  the  name  of  "  Penetrating  Varnish."  As 
ft)  this  is  a  spirit  varnish,  the  operation  should  be 
^2  conducted  near  the  fire,  and  the  picture  warmed 
^    previous  to  the  application  of  the  varnish  to  pre- 


vent  its  chilling.  It  may  be  applied  by  flooding 
as  on  the  flat  plate,  or  if  the  picture  be  large 
and  flooding  be  inconvenient,  it  may  be  applied 
with  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush  used  quite  lull,  so 
that  it  serves  chiefly  as  it  were  to  guide  a  stream 
of  the  varnish  over  the  surface  of  the  picture, 
which  must  be  covered  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
then  directly  heat,  or  thtre  will  be  danger  of 
streaky  marks  from  using  the  brush.  On  the 
whole,  we  prefer  the  flooding,  although  it  risks  a 
little  waste  by  spilling  the  varnish.  If  the  pho- 
tograph be  a  good  one,  and  the  colors  judiciously 
applied,  the  effect  is  very  similar  to  an  oil  paint- 
ing. 


From  rhotographic  Notes. 

ON  THE  C()MPOU.\DS  OF  LlTHlUilI,  AND  THEIR 
EIlU'LOYMEi\T. ' 

BY   DR.  SCHNAUSS,    OF   JENA. 

{From  the  "  Photogiaphisches  Archiv,"  for 
April,  1860.) 

I  received  lust  autumn,  from  Herr  Beyrich,  of 
Berlin,  a  sample  of  Lithium  Haloid  salt,  with  a 
request  to  investigate  its  usefulness  in  Photogra- 
phy. While  I  give  below  the  results  of  this  trial, 
I  prefix  a  few  explanatory  remarks  for  those  of 
my  readers  who  are  not  chemists. 

Lithium  is  a  light  metal,  resembling  sodium 
and  potassium,  the  oxide  of  which,  like  that  of 
the  two  last,  forms  a  so-called  alkali.  Chemists 
divide  the  great  multitude  of  metals,  first  into 
light  and  heavy  metals,  then  again  into  more 
classes,  according  to  the  various  properties  of 
their  oxides.  To  the  oxides  of  the  light  metals 
belong  first  the  alkalies,  which  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  easy  solubility  in  water, ^and  by 
their  caustic  properties.  They  represent  in  the 
highest  degree  a  basis  of  chemical  character. 

Then  follow  the  alkaline  earths.  Those  known 
in  Photography  are  lime  and  barytes  (barium 
oxide).  They  are  only  partly  soluble  in  water  ; 
to  which  circumstance,  principally,  mu=!t  be  at- 
tributed the  little  strength  of  their  caustic  proper- 
ties. Characteristic  of  this  class  of  oxides,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  first-named,  is  the  insolu- 
bility of  their  simple  carbonate  ip  pure  water. 
The  carbonated  alkalies  are  very  easily  dissolved 
and  have  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction. 

The  earths,  so  called,  form  the  third  class,  of 
which  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  Photographer 
to  name  clay  (contained  in  kaolin),  and  magnesia. 
They  are  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  their  al- 
kaline reaction  is  feebler. 

The  fourth  class,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  is 
formed  of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  a  more 
detailed  account  of  which  would  not  be  in  place 
here. 

A  word  more  must  be  permitted  me  hero  con- 
cerning the  proper  position  of  ammonia  amongst 
the  alkalies,  because  it  is  itself  of  such  great  im- 
portance in  Photography,  and  its  compounds  re- 
semble those  of  Lithium  in  reference  to  Photogra- 
phy. Ammonia  supplies  a  more  organic  charac- 
ter to  its  properties  and  compounds.  It  is,  as  is 
well  known,  in  its  pure  state  a  gas  of  pungent 
smell,  and  strong  alkaline  properties.  In  opposi- 
tion to  its  volatility,  the  three  remaining  alkalfes 
are  call  fixed.     The  compounds  of  ammonia   are 


also  volatile,  or  else  they  decompose  with  the 
liberation  of  ammonia. 

The  word  ammonium  signifies  the  hypothetic 
metallic  radical  of  ammonia  ;  it  is  only  known 
up  10  .this  time  in  its  momentary  combination 
wich  quicksilver,  and  its  combination's  with  iodine, 
bromine,  cyanogen  and  chlorine.  The  symbol  of 
ammonia  is  N  H3  ;  that  of  ammonium  N  H4. 

Now  to  return  to  our  too  long  deserted  Lithium. 
That  will  be  obtained  chiefly  from  a  mineral 
named  Triphylin,  found  at  Boden-mais,  in  Bavaria. 
Triphylln  consists  for  the  most  part  of  ])hospbate 
of  iron,  together  with  some  manganese,  and  SJ 
per  cent,  of  Lithium. 

To  obtain  the  latter,  the  mineral  stone  must  be 
pulverised  and  treated  with  hot  sulphuric  acid, 
until  as  much  as  possible  is  dissolved.  The  iron, 
by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  will  then  be  pre- 
cipitated by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
the  clear  fluid  filtered  off  is  mixed  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium  to  precipitate  the  manganese  ;  what 
is  filtered  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  made  red 
hot,  to  drive  off  the  salt  of  ammonia — again  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
sulphate  of  llthia  is  obtained.  This  dissolved  in 
water  and  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
iodide  of  barium  gives  by  evaporation,  after  re- 
peated filterings  from  the  precipitate  remaining 
(sulphate  of  baryta)  iodide  of  lithium.  In  the 
same  way  you  may  obtain  bromide,  chloride,  and 
fluoride  of  Lithium.  The  small  quantities  in 
which  Lithium  is  found  in  nature,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  exhibiting  it  in  a  pure  state,  sufficiently 
explain  the  high  price  of  its  salts. 

These  last  named  salts  of  Lithium  bear  about 
the  same  proportion  with  regard  to  their  solu- 
bility in  alcohol,  as  the  corresponding  Salts  of 
Ammonium.  Iodide  of  Lithium  is  tte  easiest  to 
dissolve.     Chloride  and  fluoride  the  most  difficult. 

In  the  combination  with  trial  collodions,  I  so 
change  the  salts  of  Lithium  that  I  use  a  nearly 
saturated  solution  of  Iodide,  Bromide.  Chloride 
and  Fluoride  of  Lithium,  in  alcohol  of  95  per 
cent.,  and  this  I  pour  into  the  normal  collodion, 
until  a  strip  of  glass  dipped  into  it,  and  then 
silvered,  shows  the  right  strength  of  iodide  of 
silver  film.  The  collodion  soon  takes  a  beautiful 
bright  wine-yellow  color,  and  re  tains  it  for  many 
weeks,  without  becoming  lighter  or  darker  like 
other  collodions. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

m  IIJO.V  PRINTI.\G. 


BT    MR.    n.iNXAFORD. 


{From  the  Report  of  the  South  London  Society.) 
The  process  I  am  about  to  describe  was  made 
public  by  me  last  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Association,  and  I 
have  but  little  further  that  is  new  to  add  now, 
excepting  some  details  of  manipulation.  I  will, 
however,  very  briefly  recapitulate. 

Float  French  paper  on  the  following  scn»itiz- 
ing  solution,  and  hang  by  one  corner  to  dry  in 
the  usual  manner: — 

Albumen 1  part 

Water 1  part 

Amraonio-cltrate  of  iron,  .about  50  grs.     loz. 
Bichromate  of  potassa.  .to  saturation 


s 
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The  time  of  exposure  will  be  rather  longer 
tlian  for  silver   prints,  but   not  matoriiiUy   so. 

Tlie  picture  should  appcir  of  a  brown  ochre 
color,  on  a  yellow  ochre  ground  showing  detnils 
and  half-tones  as  fully  us  au  ordinary  silver 
print. 

Well  wash  to  remove  tlie  iron  from  parts  not 
acted  on  by  the  light,  and  darken  by  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid. 

This  is  the  proc-  ss  in  its  simplest  form  ;  and  I 
will  now  add  a  few  instructions  for  obtaining  a 
variety  of  tones,  and  also  some  hints  that  may  be 
of  use  in  manipulating. 

Go/d  Tones.— Expo-e  and  wash  as  before. 
Then  immerse  the  print  for  two  or. three  minutes 
iu  chloride  of  gold,  half  grain  ;  water,  one  ounce. 
AVash  thoroughly  and  darken  by  gallic  acid.  By 
immersion  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  a  variety  ot  pinkish  tones  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  colors  of  these  prints  are  by  no 
means  so  brilliant  as  those  of  the  gold-toned  sil- 
ver ones,  but  they  are  quite  equal  to  the  tones 
got  by  the  old  sulphur  bath  without  gold. 

Blues,  Greens,  Sfc. — For  Prussian  blue  prints 
proceed  as  in  the  last  case,  but  using  solution  of 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  instead  of  gold.  On 
deveiopement  by  gallic  acid  the  picture  will  ap- 
pear of  a  blue-green,  which  may  be  converted 
into  a  bright  Prussian  blue  by  weak  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  few  drops  to  the  ounce  of 
water. 

Ked  prussiate  of  potash,  used  instead  of  the 
yellow  prussiate,  gives  a  good  blue-black,  which 
hydrochloric  acid  converts  into  a  dull  blue. 

A  solution  of  borax  poured  over  a  Prussian 
blue  print  very  materially  deepens  the  color. 
Gum  arabic,  mixed  with  the  sensitizing  solution 
tends  to  give  a  ferro-cyanide  picture  a  decid- 
edly green  tint ;  but  when  simply  developed  by 
gallic  acid,  the  resulting  positive  is  of  a  dark  bis- 
tre tone,  not  in  any  way  partaking  of  "inki- 
ness."  Gum  arabic,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
good  size  to  employ,  as  the  picture  is  very  apt 
to  wash  off'  from  some  portions.  If  gelatine  be 
employed,  no  amount  of  washing  seems  to  remove 
the  uusolarized  iron  throroughly,  even  though 
hot  water  be  used.  Foreign  starch-sized  papers, 
are,  therefore,  far  better  than  English,  which  con- 
tain gelatine.  When,  however,  albumen  is  used 
as  I  recommend,  the  prints  will  b^ar  any  amount 
of  rough  washing,  and  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  greatest  difficulty  lo  overcome  is  the 
.slight— very  slight — discoloratioD.  of  the  whites, 
to  about  the  same  extent  as  in  developed  silver 
prints.  Th'e  plan  I  adopt  is  to  immerse  the  pic- 
ture in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
ammonia,  or  acetic  acid.  The  alkali  produces 
a  not  over  agreeable  red  tone,  while  the  acid  does 
not  materially  change  the  tint. 


From  Photographic  Kotes. 

IXSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USING  MR.  SUTTO.\"S 
ALCOHOLIC  C3LL(iD10.\. 


This  collodion  is  made  with  ether  and  alco- 
\  hoi  in  their  absolute  state,  and  entirely  free  from 
Wt  water, — the  alcohol  being  greatly  in  excess  of 
^  the  ether.  The  advantage  of  it  is  that  the  io- 
^l  dized  collodion  is  rendered  much  more  stable, 
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and  the  raanipulatioa    greatly  facilitated   in  hot 
weather. 

Alcoholic  collodion  is  suitable  for  positives 
and  negatives, — for  printing  trans-p.irencies, — 
and  for  all  the  dry  processes.  It  gives  a  sirong 
and  structureless  film,  which  adheres  tightly  to 
the  glass  ;  and  in  sensitiveness,  density  and  half- 
tone, is  unsurpassed.  In  using  it  the  plate  must 
not  be  coated  too  quickly,  but  allowed  to  set  well 
before  putting  it  into  the  nitrate  bath. 

Clean  the  plates  by  first  rubbing  them  with 
whiting  damped  with  water  ;  then  wash  off  the 
whiting  under  a  tap,  wipe  the  plate  dry  with 
linen  rags  which  have  not  been  washed  with 
soap,  and  polish  it  with  a  dry  white  silk  handker-' 
chief. 

NEGATIVE  PROCESS. 

The  Nitrate  Bath  is  composed  of  30  grains  of 
pure  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  When  first  made  it  gives  foggy  pictures, 
because  it  dissolves  some  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
out  of  the  film.  In  order  to  remedy  this  leave 
a  coated  plate  or  two  in  the  bath  until  it  has 
dissolved  out  all  the  iodide  of  silver  and  become 
sufficiently  charged  with  that  salt  to  work  well. 
If  the  bath  is  too  acid  neutralize  it  with  oxide  of 
silver,  and  if  alkaline,  acidify  it  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  nitric  acid. 

The  Developer  for  negatives  is  composed  thus : 

Pyrogallic  acid 1  grain. 

Acetic  acid 1  scruple. 

Distilled  water 1  ounce. 

Sometimes  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid 
may  be  increased  to  2  grains.  Citric  acid,  1 
grain,  may  be  substitutedfor  acetic  acid,  1  scru- 
ple ;  the  negatives  are  then  of  an  inky  tint,  in- 
stead of  brown  and  the  lights  are  preserved  beau- 
tifully clear. 

Do  not  stop  the  deveiopement  too  soon,  but 
pour  the  developer  on  and  off  the  plate  several 
times,  untl  the  b'acks  acquire  the  proper  den- 
sity. Never  add  silver  to  the  developer  if  you 
can  help  it. 

Negatives  may  sometimes  be  successfully  dev- 
eloped with  a  mixture  of  proto-sulphate  of  ii'on, 
5  grains, — acetic  acid,  2  minims — distilled 'water, 
1  ounce  ;  but  this  treatment  fails  unless  the  ni- 
trate bath  is  in  good  ordi-r. 

Fix  the  picture  either  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  or  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  about  6  grains  to  the 
ounce  ;  after  which  wash  the  plate  well  with  wa- 
ter, particularly  when  hypo  is  used. 

The  best  varnish  is  spirit  varnish.  Warm  the 
plate,  both  before  and  after  applying  it.  A 
plate  which  has  been  varnished  can  be  eas'Jy 
cleaned  by  rubbing  it  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  al- 
cohol. 

POSITIVE   PEOCBSS. 

The  Nitrate  Bath  is  made  by  dissolving  40 
grains  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water  ;  and  adding  1  minim  of  nitric 
acid  to  the  ounce  of  bath.  Should  this  bath  get 
out  of  order  from  the  excess  of  organic  matter 
which  is  introduced  into  it  by  use,  expose  it  for 
a  day  or  two  to  sunshine,  and  then  filter  it  from 
the  black  precipitate  which  is  formed  ;  it  will 
then  work  well. 

The  developer  is  made  thus  : — Proto-sulphate 
of  iron,  12  grains, — acetic  acid,  12   minims, — dis- 


DOUBLE  PEIILSCOPIC  LANDSCIPB   LEXSES.  &e. 


To  the  Editor  of  ThUug^rapldc  Nolef. 

Sir. — Although  I  perceive  by  the  numbu'  of 
the  Photographic  JVo/es^  for  April,  some  obser- 
vations on  the  Lens  I  have  adverl^ised  under  the 
term  "Double  Peri^^copic,"  with  au  intimation 
that  you  would  Ije  happy  to  receive  any  partic- 
ulars for  publication  that  I  would  forward  you. 
yet  perhaps  I  have  little  to  communicate  that 
will  be  of  any  interest, — to  photographic  readers 
absolutely  none,  since,  as  a  landscap ;  lens  for 
plane  surfaces,  the  reputation  that  the  Acro- 
matic  Meniscus  has  already  obtained,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  its  worth,  in  spite  of  any  new 
arrangements  to  meet  special  ends.  I  ))elieve 
this  is  gimerally  admitted,  yet  there  are  reasons 
that  render  it  desirable  that  compound  systems 
should  be  investigated. 

If  distortion  can  be  cured,  bullc  reduced,  and 
a  wider  angle  of  picture  includ  'd,  even  at  some 
sacrifice  of  clearness  or  aperture,  Ihjre  are  occa- 


tilled  water,  1  ounce.     To  this  some  persons  ac'd    l|J 
alcohol,   12  minims,  in  order  to  make   the   .solu- 
tion flow  better  over  the  plate. 

The  above  developer  is  easily  m;\de,  but  does 
not  give  the  best  whites.  The  following  is  bet- 
ter iu  this  respect  ; — Dissolve  1  ounce  of  pow- 
dered nitrate  of  baryta  in  IG  ounces  of  water, 
and  when  dissolved  add  2  drachms  of  nitric  acid. 
Next  add  \i  ounces  of  powdered  proto-sulphate 
of  iron.  Shake  well  until  the  iron  salt  is  dis- 
solved. The  solution  becomes  white  and  turpid 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
baryta.  Let  it  stand  till  this  has  settled  ;  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  which  is  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  filter  it.  Lastly  add  2  ounces  of  alco- 
hol, in  order  to  make  it  flow  more  readily  over 
the  film.  This  developer  does  not  keep  very  well 
but  the  addition  of  a  little  proto-sulphate  of  iron 
improves  it,  and  makes  it  work  tolerably  well 
when  it  has  become  deteriorated  by  keeping. 

Fix  the  picture  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
preference  to  hypo  ;  wash  it  well  before  fixing  or 
it  will  be  covered  with  blue  stains. 

Take  the  picture  in  a  non-reversing  slide,  and 
apply  the  black  varnish  to  the  back  of  the  plate 
not  to  the  film.  Maroon-colored  velvet  may  be 
used  with  advantage  instead  of  black  varnish.' 

A  good  positive  may  be  greatly  impiovtd  by 
redeveloping  it  with  Messrs.  Squire  and  Co.'s 
Alabastiine  Solution. 

BROMIZING  SOLUTION. 

This  must  be  added  in  small  quantity,  instead 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  iodizing  solution. 
The  best  plan  is  to  make  some  bromized  collo- 
dion with  it,  and  then  mix  the  iodized  and  brom- 
ized collodions  together  in  whatever  proportion 
you  find  best. 

The  effect  of  a  bromide  in  negative  collodion  is 
to  make  it  slower,  and  to  reduce  the  solarization 
of  the  sky  and  high  lights,  so  that  a  longer  expo- 
sure can  be  given  to  the  shadow.  Its  effect  in 
positive  collodion  is  to  render  it  quicker  ;  l;ut 
the  color  and  boldness  of  the  pictures  are  some- 
what sacrificed,  and  it  becomes  flat,  grey,  and  full 
of  half-tone.  Iu  both  processes  the  addition  of 
bromide  gives  cleaner  and  more  even  pictures, 
and  improves  the  definition. 
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slonsorslluations  whcra  this  would  ba  useful  ;  — 
this  SL'Cms  the  more  probable  from  the  circum- 
slance  of  aplanaiion  itself  having  been  found 
fault  with  by  some  photographers,  because  under 
a  consi(]eral)le  aperture,  near  aud  far  objects  were 
not  reproduced  Avith  equal  clearness.  How 
should  they  unless  by  some  stratagem  of  the  pho- 
tographer? 

A  small  increase  in  the  angle  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  perhaps  not  now  so  important  as  it 
was  some  time  back,  since  your  happy  invention 
of  the  Panoramic  Lens  includes  more  angle  than 
our  lenses  can  do. 

My  own  experiments  in  the  direction  of  com- 
pound landscape  lenses  were  more  immediately 
commenced  after  the  annouucement  of  the  new 
ler,s  by  Prof.  Petzval,  and  Voigtlander.  That 
lens,  it  has  been  said,  has  never  Leju  done  justice 
to  :  it  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Opti- 
cians have  not  been  backward  I  believe  in  paying 
a  just  tribute  to  its  sterling  qualities.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  so  lately  among  us,  bore  un- 
equivocal testimony  to  certain  perfections  it  pos- 
sessed, and  it  would  be  a  very  small  addition  if 
I  woe  to  do  the  same,  yet  I  cannot  withold  the 
fact,  that  where  aperture,  joined  with  aplanatism 
and  flatness  of  held,  are  desiderata,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  seen  it  equalled,  or  surpassed. 

I  might  illustrate  my  own  experiments  in  the 
/ollowing  manner  : 

Sf^pose  at  some  distance  from  a  window  I 
hold  an  achromatic  meniscus,  say  of  14-ins.  focus 
in  frout  of  a  white  screen,  with  the  convex  side 
towards  the  radiant ;  the  objects  that  coincide 
v/ith  the  axis  of  the  lens  will  be  represented  on 
tlie  screen  pretty  clearly,  but  all  the  objects  at 
some  distance  from  the  axis  will  be  confused  in 
definition.  Under  these  circumstances  I  said,"  can 
we  not  devise  a  back  lens  that  without  altering 
the  mean  focus,  shall  yet  b3  able  to  remedy  all 
this  confusion  out  of  the  axis  ?  For  this  purpose 
I  worked  a  plano-convex  crown  lens  to  the  6-ins 
tool,  and  a  plano-concave  lens  of  crown  glass 
lo  the  G-in.=.  concave,  so  that  when  their  curved 
(iidis  were  together  they  formed  a  plane  glass. 
It  was  t.icn  found  that  when  the  convex  side  was 
placed  towards  the  .screen,  and  against  its  flat  sur 
(ace,  the  concave  side  of  the  plano-concave,  the 
pair  thus  enclosing  a  space  between  them,  and 
J)eld  a  little  distancs  b'.diind  the  achromatic  men 
i>cus,  their  effect  was  to  remedy,  to  a  consider- 
ate extent,  the  confusion  of  iho  oblique  images 
Willi  little  alterations  of  the  m;an  focus,  leaving, 
however,  some  undercorrected  aberration.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  shown  that  sei)aratiiig  the  back  pair 
from  the  front  achromatic  meniscus  tends  to  flat- 
ten the  otherwise  concave  held. 

Then  ilic  experiment  was  varied  by  using  a 
common  meniscus  instead  of  the  plano-convex, 
Klill,  retaining  however,  nearly  the  same  focus; 
the  result  w.*9  improved.  Afterwards  the  plano- 
concave was  substituted  by  one  slightly  crossed, 
Hlill  j-ctaining  nearly  the  same  focus.  I  then  found 
that  po.sition3  of  the  lenses  could  bo  fund  such  that 
the  distortion  appeared  compensated  ;  the  color 
correction  may  not  be  quite  so  good,  nor  the 
aberration  so  nearly  corrected  as  in  a  portrait 
lens,  b:it  to  have  done  this  would  have  been  to 
convert  it  at  once  into  the  Petzval  style  of  lens 
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making  the  back  pair  an  achvomatic  concave  in- 
stead of  neutral. 

It  does  not  appear  how  all  the  elements  of  per- 
fection could  be  combined  ;  and  as  there  was 
much  outcry,  both  by  business  correspondence 
and  by  public  statements  about  di.stortion,  my 
endeavor  lay  particularly  to  produce  a  combina- 
tion having  the  widest  field  with  the  least  distor" 
tion.  The  best  of  these  results  were  put  up,  and 
then  imitated  on  a  reduced  scale.  A  few  were 
sold,  and  one  of  the  larger  went  to  Edinburgh 
and  was  tried  by  the  Committee.  My  not  having 
been,  I  suppose,  precise  in  its  description  (I  be_ 
lieve  I  called  it  a  compoiiud  lens,)  it  was  presum- 
ed to  be  a  Triplet,  or  rather  a  Symmetrical  Trip- 
let, and  their  description  applying  to  the  Sym^- 
metrical  Triplet,  as  much  as  it  did  to  m  ne,  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  at  the  time  to  enter  into 
any  explanation.*  My  impression  was  this,  that 
in  making  it  unsymmetrical  I  could  include  a 
greater  angle  of  picture  with  smaller  lenses  ;  but 
I  had  no  decided  opinion. 

Reverting  again  to  the  experiments ;  suppose 
a  gas  lamp  at  some  distance,  and  an  achromatic 
meniscus  held  with  the  flattest  side  towards  the 
radiant ;  on  the  white  screen  behind  is  first  the 
shadow  of  the  lens,  and  in  the  centre  the  image 
enveloped  in  a  loose  appendage  of  aberration. 
Then  let  the  lens  be  gradually  turned  round  a 
vertical  axis,  the  image  is  seen  to  slowly  move 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  shadow,  and  towards  the 
side  nearest  the  axis  ol  the  lens.  Continue  to 
move  the  lens,  and  the  neucleus,  all  the  while  get 
ting  dimmer,  moves  with  increased  speed,  like  a 
comet  approaching  its  periphelion,  and  finally 
goel  out  of  the  shadow  and  disappears.  This  is 
one  way  of  showing  the  distortion  of  a  lens. 
Now,  having  a  series  of  cemented  achromatic 
lenses  in  a  box  used  for  experimental  purposes, 
each  lens  was  tried  in  turn,  when  a  lens  such  as 
Herschelair,  or  other  aplar\atic  leus,  was  examin- 
ed, there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  nucleus; 
as  the  oval  spectrum  of  obliquely  refracted  rays 
was  nearly  uniform.  When  the  convex  side  of 
the  crown  was  presented  to  the  radiant,  and  the 
lens  slowly  turned  round  a  vertical  axis  as  be- 
fore, the  nucleus  moved  out  of  the  shadow,  but 
in  a  direction  from  the  axis.  Here  was  a  dis- 
tinction. 

Combinations  were  then  examined,  and  ^^ 
length  it  was  found  that  a  deep  non-achromatic 
meniscus,  with  a  compound  of  an  equally  double 
concave  flint  (worked  to  radii  equal  to  the  con- 
cave radius  of  the  meniscus,)  and  cemented  to  a 
crown  of  nearly  equal  focus  to  the  flint,  these 
three  lenses,  with  the   concave   sides   together, 

*  Th8  lens  tried  by  the  Committee  was  a,  Symmetrica' 
Triplet  in  every  respect  bat  one,  viz.,  one  of  the  large  len«es 
was  single  and  not  achromatic.  There  was  no  distortion  ; 
\  but  in  0. der  to  get  a  fine  ilcfinit<on,  it  was  necessary  to  uss 
a  smaller  stop  than  with  the  other  lenses  of  the  same  focal 
length.  The  method  of  mounting  was  not  good,  and  there 
was  some  flare  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  ;  this,  howeyer, 
was  remedied  by  an  improved  metliod  of  mounting,  and 
the  Lens  was  then  pronounced  by  the  Committee  to  be  the 
best  that  had  been  sent  to  them  for  trial. 

In  a  properly  constructed  Symmstrioal  Triplet,  both  the 
large  lenses  are  achromatic,  and  then  the  dcfiuition  is  equal 
to  that  of  other  good  lenses  with  the  same  size  stop. 

Tho  particulars  of  my  Symmetrical  Triplet  were  publish- 
ed in  this  Journal  soma  months  before  Mr.  Goddard  made 
the  Triplet  for  the  Lens  Committee. 


formed  a  compound  that  might  be  turned  00°  or 
70",  without  the  image  moving  much  from  the 
centre  of  the  shadow. 

Here  was  an  achromatic  compound,  therefore, 
without  distortion,  and  still  unsymmetrical  ;  but 
aberration  could  not  be  compensated,  nor  was  it 
quite  flat  in  the  field,  and  there  was  some  reflec- 
tion from  the  surfaces.  These  were  disadvan- 
tages, but  my  impression  was  so  favorable  a>  to 
its  being  able  to  compass  more  sulject,  and  with 
one  glass  leus  and  a  smaller  magnitude  of  lenses 
than  we  usually  appropriate,  and  it  was  the  best 
result  of  many  months'  examination,  that  I  de- 
cided on  advertising  them  under  the  term 
"  Double  Periscopic,"'  a  name  that  seemed  to  des- 
cribe them  (and  yours  too  it  appears  ;  of  course 
I  lay  no  claim  to  these  dictionary  words  ;  if  it  is 
found  convenient  to  adopt  them  as  a  designation 
of  a  class,  well  and  good.) 

I  tried  severad  times  to-  make  the  back  lens 
achromatic  and  the  front  lens  still  retaining  a 
form  like  a  very  thick  watch  glass,  and  the  dis- 
tortion seemed  to  some  extent  compvnsated  :  but 
not  so  completely,  nor  yet  was  the  picture  so 
large,  as  under   the  circumstances  noticed  above. 

In  the  "Double  Periscopic,"  the  color  was  cor. 
rected  by  the  cemented  compound  being  much' 
overcorrccted  so  as  to  balance  the  single  menis- 
cus. It  is  observable  that  this  compoinlmay 
be  I.S3J  either  side  towards  ihe  radiant,  only 
the  stop  must  be  ou  the  side  nearest  to  the 
cemented  lens. 

These  observations  will  probably  not  be  of 
much  interest,  but  if  it  is  any  jji-oof  of.  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  singular  services  that  I  think 
you  have  done  to  photography,  in  your^zealous 
efforts  in  the  way  of  the  Panoramic  Leus,  I  am 
only  very  happy  to  offer  them. 

James  T.  Goddakd. 

Whitton,  near  Hounslow,  April  5,  1800. 


Froin  ihe  Ihotngraph. 

PJIOTOGRAPlir  U1>U.\  CA.\VASS. 


CONTrNUATIOX  OF   HELIO'S  CONTRISDTIO.VS. 
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The  canvass  should  be  even  and  uniform — the 
surface  well  covered.  I  have  found  the  most  re- 
liable to  be  that  of  German  manufacture  for  sale 
by  most  of  the  Artists  Golormen,  it  c  in  be  mount- 
ed on  stretchers,  (or  strainers.)  or  not,  and  of  any  ', 
size  required. 

First: — Clean  the  entire  surface  carefully  witU 
good/«e  Wliiting,  free  fromdiit;  and  good  93 
pr.  ct.  Alcohol,  free  from  fnsil  oil  ;  'hus  :  mix 
the  Whiting  and  Alcohol  together,  tolerably 
thick,  and  cover  the  canvass,  rubbed  on  with  a 
piece  of  canton  flannel  or  chamois  leather,  which 
must  bo  kept  well  saturated  A\ith  Alcohol — dont 
be  afraid  of  the  Alcohol  injuring  the  canvass — 
this  process  in«rely  cleans  it.  Be  sure  and  git 
all  tho  "Whiting  out  by  rubbing  with  clean  flan- 
nel, saturatttd  with  Alcohol,  Ihis  is  an  important 
element  to  tueeess. 

I  Iiavc  used  Potters  Clay  (Argyle)  for  t!:i.-:  pur- 
pose instead  of  Wbiting  and  Alcohol,  aud  met 
with  excellent  ix;sults.  I  believe  the  former  how- 
ever, to  be  prefcraMo 

Second  : — Procure  &i  fresh  a  Lemon  as  pos- 
sible and  bile  off,  or  cut  off  one  end  with   "-lass. 
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(:\7'«a-  C(J<  it  luith  a  knife.) — Squeeze  out  the 
juice,  and  rub  it  orcr  the  cntiie  surface.  Be 
careful  aud  cot  allow  the  oil  from  the  rind  to  get 
on  the  cauvass,  aud  five  minutes  light  rubbing 
will  suffice  for  this  operation.  Then  let  a  pretty 
smart  si  ream  of  water  run  all  over  the  surface 
for  about  live  minutes  more.  Have  prepared 
about  8  oz.  water,  in  which  is  dissolved  40  gr. 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  (Sal  Ammoniac)  and 
when  the  canvass  is  well  washed,  salt  it  with  this 
hj  flowing  it  over  the  surface.  I  mix  the  sal  am- 
moniac solution  in  a  graduate  measure,  and  then, 
with  the  canvass  on  stretcher  in  the  left  hand 
and  one  of  the  corners  of  the  opposite  end  sup- 
ported, I  dash  the  salting  solution  over,  giving 
it  an  undulating  movement  to  spread  the  solution 
thoroughly,  and  to  make  this  more  certain,  geur 
erally,  repeat  the  dose — that  is,  flow  the  salting 
solution  over  twice,  then  place  in  some  secure 
corner  to  dry.  The  canvass  jnust  be  dry  before 
silvering. 

Third  : — When  dried,  silver  with  the  following  : 

Neutral  Nitrate  of  Silver 45  grains. 

Soft  water 1  ounce. 

Tbis  is  to  be  poured  on  the  surface  and  moved 
about  by  a  gentle  iinduhiting  .movement,  as  in 
salting.  Be  sure  and  get  the  silver  well  over  it 
but  it  iniisl  noL  be  rubbed ;  neither  should  Am- 
monia Nitrate  of  Silver  be  used,  for  it  decompo- 
ses the  surface.  Print  with  an  enlarging  Instru- 
ment (Solar  Cam  'ra)  loh'de  wet.  Should  the  sil- 
ver become  dry,  the  canvass  is  done  for. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  Enlarging  Instrument  properly  constructed, 
that  will  print  quickly,  as  also,  a  Negative  with 
little  intensity.  I  have  found  the  best  for  print- 
ing on  canvass  to  be  an  ordinary  Ambrotype 
—full  of  detail,  and  weak.  Time  for  printing 
should  not  require  over  40  minutes — half  that 
time  is  about  right — with  a  r^'flector.  With 
direct  rays,  the  time  should  be  about  one-third 
with  a  steady  sun,  (unclouded.)  Print  dark. 
Fourth  :— Fixing  Bath^ 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda 8  ounces. 

Water 64        " 

Chloride  of  Gold 30  grains. 

Mixed  as  usual  for  toning  bath. 
-  This  bath  gives  a  brick  red  color,  but  to  ob, 
tain  the  neutral  tints  desired  by  Painters,  add 
Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  As  before  remarked,  all 
acids  tend  to  destroy  the  fixing  bath,  and  the  bet- 
ter plan  to  pursue  is  to  pour  out  as  much  as  will 
probably  be  sufflcieut  for  several  prints,  and  add 
the  acid  to  this  in  the  proportiou  of  ten  drops  to 
the  gallon.  This  must  not  be  used  the  following 
day,  nor  poured  back  into  the  stock  bottle. 

The  above  is  to  be  poured  on  the  canvass,  in 
the  same  m.aaner  as  for  silvering,  and  kept  in 
motion  until  all  Chloride  of  Silver  ia  removed 
which  will  be  in  ten  minutes,  and  probably  in 
much  less  time.  If  the  batt  is  too  strong  the 
middle  tints  will  be  destroyed  ; — weaken  the  bath 
with  water.  Pour  off  the  solution,  and  wash 
with  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  until  the  soda  is 
all  removed  This  probably  will  loosen  the  stays 
in  the  stretcher; — look  well  to  them  that  they 
do  not  get  loose.  If  you  print  without  them  this 
difficulty  is  avoided  by  merely  tacking  the  can- 
vass on  a  piece  of  light  board  and  moauting  the 
picture  on  the  stretcher  afterwards,  aud  is  no 
doubt  preferable. 

■*.*^  v;'  ■*  c^ — ^^^  ■ 


For  success  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  all 
oil  from  the  canvass.  Should  this  be  neglected, 
the  picture  will  print  in  patches  (some  places 
blank,)  and  of  course  the  whole  prove  a  failur(^. 
To  get  the  lemon  juice  (citric  acid)  incorporated 
to  form  citrate  of  silver  print  while  wet  with 
plain  silver  only,  and  print  quickly.  Should 
your  first  efforts  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  you 
may  desire,  try  again  I  know  the  process 
to  be  the  only  certain  one,  and  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  determined  to  succeed,  can  be  made  to 
give  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  results, 
as  it  has  in  my  own  experience. 

I  would  observe,  I  do  not  consider  Photographic 
impressions  upon  canvass  permanent,  consequent- 
ly they  should  be  made  only  for  Portrait  Paint- 
ing in  oil.  Here  we  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  knights  of  the  pallette  and  brush — lessen  his 
labors  and  furnish  a  true  artistic  uniformity 
Some  painters  there  are  who  paint  very  prettily, 
liut  draw  most  outrageously,  and  wtth  a  drawing 
made  by  the  aid  of  .'' Old  Sol,"  ^we  can  expect 
from  such,  a  nearer  step  to  perfection,  and  prove 
that  inst»^ad  of  our  art  tending  to  drive  him  to 
the  wall,  we  can  mutually  assist  each  other,  look- 
ing hopefully  for  the  ''  good  time  coming,"  when 
both  shall  be  more  fully  renumerated,  and  art 
better  uuder.-tood  and  appreciated. 

'^HELIO." 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

IODIDE    OF    L I T  U I U  M . 


In  a  letter  from  ilM.  Leisegang,  (Editor  of 
•' Photographisches  Archiv"),  published  in  the 
present  number,  he  calls  attention  to  the  valua- 
ble properties  of  Iodide  of  Lithium  in  increasing 
the  sensitivenss  of  collodion,  and  causing  it  to 
yield  positives  of  great  beauty. 

Lithia  is  the  most  powerful  alkali  known,  and 

resembles  soda  in  some  of  its  properties.    It  is 

obtained  from  some  rather  common  minerals, 

and  its  salts,  if  used  in  Photography,  would  not 

be  costly. 
* 

Chloride  of  Lithium  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  sol- 
uble in  absolute  alcohol,  and  therefore  very  suit- 
able for  making  chlorized  collodion. 

Sulphate  of  Lithia  is  a  beautifully  crystallized 
salt,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Iodide  of  Lithium  is  a  salt  which  chemists 
seems  to  know  very  little  about,  and  our  chemi- 
cal books  do  not  describe  any  mode  of  preparing 
it,  but  Brande  states  that  il  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  upon  carbonate 
of  Lithia.  Perhaps  it  might  be  obtained  by  mix- 
ing an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  Lithia 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  barium  ; 
sulphate  of  baryta  would  be  thrown  down,  and 
iodide  of  Lithium  held  in  solution.  M.  Liesegang 
enclosed  us  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  Lithium, 
but  it  is  such  a  deliquescent  salt  that  nothing 
arrived  but  a  piece  of  damp  red-stained  paper. 
We  do  not  know  how  he  prepared  it,  but  shall 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  some  and  reporting 
results. 

VV  e  have  receiTed  the  following  letter  from  M. 
Paul  Liesegang,  of  Elberfleld,  Editor  ef  the  Jour- 
rial  of  the  United  German  Photographic  Societies. 
He  will  no  doubt  permit  us  to  publish  some  of 
'the  important  remarks  which  it  contains  : — 


Tu  the  Editor  of  Pholojraphic  Notes. 

Dear  Siii, — Mr. Cox  has  sent  me  a  Symmetrical 
Triplet  3}-ins.  in  diameter.  I  have  tested  it 
thoroughly,  and  find  it  aa  excellent  one  for  archi- 
tectural and  copying  purposes  ;  the  lines  are 
quite  without  distortion,  aud  landscapes  taken 
with  a  small  diaphram  are  well-defined  in  every 
part.  The  time  required  was  about  4  to  6  seconds 
in  dull,  rainy  weather.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween pictures  taken  with  a  Petzval  Leus  and 
the  Triplet,  the  latter  being  a  great  deal  more 
strict  and  accurate. 

I  made  some  copies  with  Woodward's  Solar 
Camera  by  your  developing  process  ;  a  valuable 
one  for  our  country,  at  least  in  the  present  sea- 
son ;  only  I  took  for  preparing  the  jjapcr  the  fol- 
lowing formula  : — 

Fluoride  of  ammonia 1  grain. 

Common  salt 18      '• 

Iodide  of  potassium 2      ". 

Cyanide  of  potassium 1      " 

Water 1  oz. 

Liquor  ammonia} 1  or  2  minims. 

The  paper  is  very  sensitive — the  pictures  bold 
— and  the  color  a  rich  black. 

I  enclose  a  first  specimen  of  a  new  printing 
process  with  bichromate  of  potass  and  printers' 
ink. 

Would  you  do  me  the  pleasure  to  try  the 
iodide  of  lithium  as  an  iodizer.  I  employ  it  in 
mixing  1  ounce  of  plain  collodion,  C  grains  iodide 
of  lithium,  with  4  ounces  of  bromo-iodizcd  alcoho- 
lic collodion. 

Positive  pictures  taken  with  this  collodion 
look  very  fine  and  have  a  brilliant  white  color. 
But  the  best  is,  the  collodion  becomes  much  more 
sensitive,  and  well  adapttd  for  instantaneous 
pictures.  In  making  experiments  with  different 
samples  of  iodides  and  bromides,  the  case  occured 
to  me  which  you  spoke  of  in  one  of  your  last 
Notes,  viz.,  the  black  deposit  of  metallic  silver 
runs  off  ia  the  same  direction  as  the  plate  was 
placed  in  the  camera.  Mri  Hardwich  believes  it 
to  arise  from  impurities  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
but  I  think  your  explanation  is  better,  the  pyroxy- 
iine  is  not  well  prepared.  Dr.  Schnauss,  of  Jena, 
also  spoke  of  this  phenomenon.  It  only  occurs 
when  operating  with  an  iodide  alone  in  the  col- 
lodion, and  the  bast  remedy  is  to  add  a   tracp    of 

bromide. 

Paul  Lieeeg.u^'O. 

[We  are  greatly  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  M.  Liesegang  takes  views 
with  the  Triplet  with  the  small  stop.  It  is  not 
a  quick  lens,  although  not  a  slow  one,  as  we  at 
first  imagined.  His  collodion  may  have  been 
iodized  with  lithium. 

M.  Liesegang  is  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Alcoholic  Collodion,  published  in  the  present 
number.  [Ed.  P.  N.] 


TARTARIC  ACID  PRINTS. 
We  have  repeated  some  experiments  'described 
by  Mr.  Busk  at  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Black- 
heath  Photographic  Society.  Some  pieces  of 
thin  Hollingworth's  paper  were  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid,  80-grs.  to  the  ounce  ; — 
dried  ; — then  immersed  in  a  50-gr.  solution  of 
aceto-nitrate  of  silver  ; — dried  again  :— and  last- 
ly placed  in  eontact  with  the  title-page   of  this 
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Journal,  under  strong  pressure,  for  one  hour. 
On  taking  the  paper  so  treated  into  the  sunshine, 
the  \vhole  darkened  to  a  feeble  tint,  but  the  parts 
which  had  beea  in  contact  with  the  black  letters 
were  paler  than  the  other  parts  of  the  paper. 
These  pale  indications  of  the  letters  were  not, 
however;  sharply  defined.  On  afterwards  expos- 
ing the  title-page  of  the  Journal  to  the  light,  a 
curious  effi-'ct  was  produced  ;  the  letters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  page,  which  were  at  first  scarely 
visible,  gradually  appeared,  and  ultimately  be- 
came nearly  as  black  as  those  upon  the  title-page. 
The  number  experimented  upon  was  No.  90,  and 
the  words  '•  New  Photographic  Warehouse",  &c,, 
on  the  2nd  page  now  appear  very  black  and 
strongly  defined  upon  the  1st  page. 

The  only  explanation  we  can  suggest  of  these 
strange  phenomena  is  that  the  carbon  in  the 
letters  absorbs  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  sen- 
sitive paper,  and  retains  it.  Charcoal  possesses 
the  property  of  absorbing  various  salts  from  their 
solutions,  and  it  is  well-known  that  a  nitrate 
bath  becomes  much  weakened  by  being  filtered 
through  animal  charcoal.  Also,  if  a  stick  of  char- 
coal be  immersed  in  a  nitrate  bath  it  becomes 
coated  with  metallic  silver. 

A  piece  of  the  same  sensitive  paper  placed  in 
contact  with  the  red  letters  of  a  bill  showed  no 
indications  of  f'ose  letters  when  exposed  to  light. 

When  the  sensitive  paper  was  laid  against  an 
advertisement  iu  gold  and  colors  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  headed  "  Royal  Insurance  Company," 
the  parts  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  blue 
colors  darkened  more  strongly  than  the  rest,  on 
exposure  to  light,  while  the  black  letters  pro- 
duced no  impression. 


For  the  Photographie  and  I^ine  Art  Journal- 

A  llELIOGRAPmC  SCHOOL— ITS  IMPORTANCE. 


I 


"  How  are  we  to  get  our  men  of  genius  ?" 

RUSKIX. 

Mk.  Editor,- — In  a  recent  communication  to 
your  Journal,  I  suggested  the  establishment  of  an 
institution,  in  which  all  branches  of  sun-paiutiug 
should  be  taught  by  thoroughly  qualified  instruc- 
tors. In  the  present  I  would  speak  of  certain 
matters  collateral  to  the  main  subject. 

What  is  called  genius  is  not  indispensable  to 
excellence  in  the  chemical  and  manipulative  de- 
partments of  Heliography.  A  comprehensive 
intellect,  coupled  with  keen,  well-trained  senses 
and  happily  moulded  physical  organs,  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  materials  and  implements  to 
be  handled  and  the  things  to  be  performed,  will 
suffice  to  win  even  distinction  in  all  branches  of 
the  art  save  one,  viz.,  that  of  the  camera. 

I  have  long  believed,  as  I  have  often  declared 
through  the  Journal,  that  an  operant  w-ithout 
genius  can  no  more  produce  a  first-rate  Helio- 
graph, than  a  painter,  thus  constituted,  can  pro- 
duce a  first-rate  picture  iu  oils.  Au  adequate 
reason  for  this  ia,  that  the  picture,  in  either  case, 
must  express  the  individualising  soul  of  its  origi- 
nal, or  it  is  goo^  for  nothing. 

A  solar  or  oil  picture  may,  indeed,  be  produced 
without  a  spark  of  genius,  and  both  may  represent 
the  general  form  and  the  particular  lines  of  the 
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face   exactly.     But  neither  picture  will  b?  ani 
mated  with  life,  instinct  with  spirit.     As  I  have  j 
repeatedly   spoken   on  this  point,   through   the 
press ;  and  I  introduce  it  here  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  practical  deductions  therefrom. 

I  Lave  often  declared,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  that  to  make  Heliographs  what  they 
might  be  and  to  give  Heliography  its  riglitful 
place  among  the  fine  arts,  every  camera-manager 
should  be  a  person  of  orginal  genius,  thoroughly 
trained  to  his  work. 

But,  asks  Ruskin,  -'how  are  we  to  get  our  men 
of  genius  ?"  Let  us  hear  some  of  his  rcmai-ks  on 
the  subject. 

"  You  cannot  manufacture  your  artist  any  more 
than  you  can  gold.  You  ca.a  find  him,  and  refine 
him,  as  you  find  gold  in  the  mountain-stream,  and 
make  it  into  plate  or  ornament  or  coin.  A  certain 
quantity  of  art-intellect  (i.  e.)  genius,  is  born 
annually  in  every  nation,  according  to  the  nature 
and  cultivation  of  such  nation  ;  but  a  fixed 
quantity,  not  incteasable  by  a  grain. 

"  And  this  artistic  gold  is  not  only  limited  in 
quantity,  but  in  use.  If  you  don't  choose  to  make 
thrones  or  ornaments  with  it,  you  certainly  can't 
do  anything  else  with  it— -neither  make  knives  nor 
armor  nor  railroads.  I  believe,  that  much  of  the 
best  artistic  intellect  is  daily  lost  in  other  avo- 
cations." 

I  agree  with  lluskin  entirely  ;  for  who  has  not 
encountered  numbers  who,  though  overbrimming 
with  genius,  were  practical  failures  in  fife, — and 
this  because,  unknown  to  others  or  themselves, 
they  were  not  in  their  true  places  or  engaged  in 
their  proper  avocations. 

Now  if  the  arts,  including  Heliography,  be  of 
any  worth,  then  this  genius  is  a  prtcious  thing. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  the  object,  for 
which  it  was  given,  and  not  misapplied  to  uses, 
which  other  faculties  could  subserve  better. 

But  hovf  find  genius?  Two  methods  might 
help  at  least.  1st.  Let  there  be  established  the 
institution  proposed  for  instruction  in  all  branches 
ol  Heliography  ; — and 

2d.  LetallHeliographic  establishments  employ 
at  the  camera  those  alone,  who  pos.sess  a  decided 
genius  for  the  art,  and  pay  liberally  for  their 
services. 

These  two  excitants  would  serve  to  bring  to 
notice  the  art-capabilities  now  buried  in  un- 
congenial vocations,  into  which  their  possessers 
had  been  driven  by  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
what for  a  living,  coupled  with  the  two  facts 
that  no  proper  institution  exists  for  developing 
their  peculiar  powers,  and  that,  when  developed, 
they  secure  but  small  remuneration.  As  we  can 
hardly  suppose  the  possessors  of  genius  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  faculty  stirring  within  them,  so 
were  adequate  motives  brought  to  act  upon  them, 
it  is  certain,  that  we  should  soon  witness  a  differ- 
ent state  of  things  from  the  present. 

The  establishment,  then,  of  a  Heliograpbic 
school  would,  besides  the  other  benefits  specified, 
serve  to  call  forth  the  artistic  genius  now  lying 
latent  in  the  community  for  lack  (f  means  of 
culture,  and  to  prepare  it  for  winning  its  appro- 
priate triumph.  Especially  would  such  an  Insti- 
tution accomplish  this  purpose,  if  our  Helio- 
graphers  would  aid  by  placing  at  their  cameras 
none  but  men  of  genius   thoroughly  trained   to 


the  art  and  paying  them  so  liberally,  that  Ihey 
can  afford  to  devote  themselves  undividedly  to 
this  pursuit. 

In  illustration  of  what  I  Lave  said  of  a  special 
genius  for  the  art,  coupled  with  a  prop'^r  train- 
ing therein,  I  would  pcjint  to  John  De  Baines,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Baiu'^s  has,  by  many  superior 
pictures,  been  shown  to  hi  peculiarly  skillful  in 
handling  ihe  camera  ;  in  obtaining  for  the  sitt  r 
the  best  position  and  arrangement  of  accessories  ; 
in  arousing  in  the  latter's  mind  the  mood,  which 
will  give  the  most  individualising  and'  th^  finest 
expression  to  the  face  ;  and  lastfy  in  catching 
this  expression  and  transferring  it  to  the  prepared 
surface. 

These  rare  gifts  have  already  gained  for  Mr. 
Baines  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  beft 
camera-managers  in  the  U.  S.  I  feel  a  proud 
satisfaction  in  rendering  to  hira,  and  one  or  two 
others  resembling  him  in  this  point,  this  public 
tribute,  since  he  and  they  were,  for  a  long  time, 
under  my  instruction  in  Heliography,  and  ever 
exhibited  a  prompt  capacity  to  understand  and 
apply  the  precepts  and  examples  submitted  to 
them. 

By  adopting  the  two  measures  suggested,  we 
should  soon  see  a  brighter  day  for  our  art, — be- 
hold it  recognised,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  inst  ad 
of  a  mere  mechanical  process,  demanding  neither 
genius  nor  culture,  nor  indeed  allowing  any  scope 
therefor.  Nor  one  of  the  fine  arts  merely,  but 
one  which,  from  its  peculiarities  and  the  univers- 
ality of  its  possible  uses,  is  likely  to  confer  on 
mankind  greater  and  more  various  benefits  than 
either  of  the  others.  M.  A.  Root. 

Phila.,  June,  1860. 


THE  CUTTING  PATENT. 

207  BowEBT.  New- Yore, 
May  28,  18,30. 
To  the  Editor  of  Photo.  S^-  Fine  Art  Journal: 

Sir — Through  the  medium  of  your  Jour- 
nal, I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  tha  Pho- 
tographic profession  to  the  importance  of  the 
suit  now  pending  between  Tomlinson  and  Frede- 
ricks, to  te.st  the  validity  of  the  Cutting  Patent. 
I  am  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  collect 
subscriptions  in  this  city,  and  from  the  portion 
allotted  to  me,  (and  by  looking  in  the  previous 
number  of  this  Jourr.all  you  will  sec  that)  I  col- 
lected the  sum  of  SC4  00. 

I  think  the  profession  do  not  see  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  suit,  0"  they  would  send  in  their 
subscriptions  immediately.  The  suit  will  be 
gained  by  Momlinson  without  any  doubt,  if  only 
a  feelilc  defence  is  made,  and  as  every  one  is 
aware  who  has  had  a  law-suit,  that  to  make  an 
eflective  defence,  lawyers  have  to  be  employed 
and  paid.  Now  as  you  will  see  in  author  part  of 
this  Journal,  that  the  sums  already  contributed 
amount  to  S5.53  2,"),  and  the  defence  of  this  suit 
will  cost,  as  near  as  can  now  he  ascertained, 
S2.J00  00,  so  that  the  deficiency  i<  S194G  75  at 
present,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  met  ex- 
cept the  profession  in  the  country  will  assist  ; 
and  if  all  would  respond,  it  would  soon  swell  the 
amount  in  the  treasiu'er's  hands  and  the  defence 
could  be  carried  on  with  alacrity. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  how  small 
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is  the  amount  required  from  each,  bo  small  that 
no  individual  would  be  any  poorer  ;  for  instance, 
if  a  man  values  his  gallery  and  all  it  contains  at 
one  hundred  dollars,  let  him  give  fifty  cents,  that 
is  only  half  of  one  per  cent,  or  five  dollars  on  a 
thousand  ;  that  was  the  rate  that  most  of  the 
subscriptions  were  based  upon  that  I  collected. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  question  in  another 
light ;  let  us  suppose  that  Tomlinson  gains  this 
suit,  what  would  be  the  consequences  ?  why,  in- 
junctions would  be  issued  against  all  who  did 
not  comply  with  the  patentee's  terms,  as  Tomlin- 
son tried  to  do  against  Fredericks  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  suit.  But  as  there  was  only 
one  suit  as  a  precedent,  viz.  (Tomlinson  versus 
Bogardus,  settled  by  Bogardus  paying  Tomlinson 
one  hundred  dollars,)  the  injunction  was  denied  ; 
but  if  Tomlinson  gains  this  suit,  which  is  in  real- 
ity the  test  suit,  he  will  then  have  two  cases  to 
show,  so  that  any  court  would  grant  an  injunc- 
tion; and  it  is  not  this  city  alone  that  is  inte- 
rested, but  it  is  the  whole  country  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  westward  to  California.  But  I  hope 
no  such  disaster  will  happen  to  our  noble  art,  as 
Tomlinson's  gaining  this  suit,  as  the  patent  ought 
not  to  have  been  granted  at  all,  as  the  process 
upon  which  it  is  based  was  published  first  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  Chemist,  in  1852,  and  immediately  af- 
ter in  two  Journals  in  this  city,  and  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  transactions  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
But  unless  the  money  is  forthcoming  to  employ 
able  counsel  and  defray  the  expense  of  collecting 
and  bringing  all  these  facts  to  bear  in  the  case, 
the  patent  will  probably  be  sustained.  Some 
have  made  an  excuse  for  not  contributing,  that 
it  was  for  Mr.  Frederick's  benefit ;  that  is  a  mis- 
take, for  if  he  had  followed  the  course  that  would 
have  cost  him  the  least  money,  he  would  have 
settled  with  Tomlinson.  But  he  chose  to  defend 
not  only  himself,  but  the  whole  profession  against 
an  unjust  claim,  and  if  successful,  he  cannot  by 
any  means  secure  to  himself  any  benefit  that  will 
not  be  equally  secured  to  every  meniber  of  the 
fraternity,  so  that  any  money  contributed,  will 
be  spent,  not  in  defending  Mr.  Frederick  only, 
but  in  defending  the  whole  photographic  com^mu- 
nity  against  the  unjust  claims  of  the  patentee. 

Mr.  Fredericks  has  received  letters  from  seve- 
ral stock  dealers,  informing  him  that  they  would 
interest  themselves  and  collect  from  their  cus- 
tomers and  remit  it  to  Mr.  Anthony,  the  treas- 
urer. The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
the  letters. 

"  Yours  came  to  hand  ;  in  reply,  I  will  say  that 
I  have  distributed  the  circulars,  and  as  yet  very 
little  money  has  come  in.  I  expect  to  be  in  New 
York  soon,  and  will  then  hand  over  what  I  collect, 
which  I  don't  expect  will  be  very  much,  perhaps 
$20  or  S25.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be. 
seen  by  every  one  interested  in  the  photograph 
and  picture  business,  that  the  cause  is  their  cause, 
and  I  trust  tiiey  may  see  the  importance  of  pay- 
ing a  trifle  towards  sustaining  you  and  the  cause. 
Whatever  I  can  collect,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
more  than  I  mentioned,  I  will  hand  to  Mr.  An- 
thony." 

All  the  letters  received  are  as  encouraging  as 
this  extract.  But  Mr.  Editor.  I  hope  to  hear  from 
all  my  brother  operators  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Anthony,  the  treasurer,  that  I  may  be  ena- 
bled to  congratulate  them  on  our  success. 
I  remain  Sir,  your  ob't  serv't, 

THO.  ASQUITH. 
36 


TREASURER'S  SECOND  REPORT. 


501  BROiDWAT,  New-Yoek. 

May  26,  18C0. 
H.  H.  Snklukg,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — Below  please  find  list  of  amounts 
received  by  me  since  last  report,  for  the  fund  to 
aid  Mr.  C.  D.  Fredericks  in  defending  the  Photo- 
graphic community  against  the  Cutting  Patent. 
E.  ANTHONY,  Treasurer. 

Amount  previously  reported     $400  00 
May  12th — Received  from  John  Wood, 
Washington,  D.  C,  collected  of 


John  Wood, 

$6  00  ■ 

E.,C.  Walker, 

5  00 

Alex.  Gardner, 

5  00 

F.  Venino, 

5  00 

James  L.  Gibson, 

5  00 

R.  D.  Oilman, 

5  00 

H.  W.  Turner, 

2  50 

T.  0.  Sullivan, 

2  00 

Nephe  Bell, 

2  00' 

E.  T.  Allen, 

2  50 

Cash, 

1  00 

Augustus  Young, 

2  00 

C.  N.  Lewis, 

2  00 

C.  A  Venable, 

1  00 

B.  P.  Paige, 

• 

2  00 

K.  C.  Woodley, 

1  00 

•Cash, 

2  00 

M.  Tobias, 

1  00 

S.  Koch, 

2  50 

S.  Gardner, 

2  00 

55 

50 

May  14 — Rec'd.  from 

J.  F.  Stanton 

Mobile, 

5  00 

"  16— John  Barnet, 

N,  Y. 

50  00 

"   17— Thos.  H.  Smiley, 

6  00 

GO 

00 

"   18— Rec'dfromGarbanati&Co.of 

S.  C.  Landon, 

2  00 

C.  R.  Edwards, 

1  00 

3 

00 

Rec'd  from  Peter  Smith  of 

J.  W.  Winder, 

1  00 

M.  Carpenter, 

1  00 

J.  Applegate, 

2  00 

C.  Waldack, 

2  00 

H.  Cowan, 

1   00 

F.  E.  Keenan, 

1  00 

U.  Golasticker, 

1  00 

R.  M.  Kcynolds, 

1  00 

C.  A,  Johnson, 

1  00 

J.  McFadden, 

1  60 

J.  A.  R.  Carey, 

1  00 

A.  S.  Bloom, 

1  00 

J.  C.  Dewey, 

1  00 

P,  Smith, 

6  80 

20 

00 

"   21— Rec'd  from  Garbanati  &  Co.  of 

J.  Q.  A.  Tresize, 

1  00 

A.  C.  Ross, 

1  00 

A.  R.  Cole, 

1  00 

3 

00 

"   25— Rec'd  from  J 

Haworth,  of 

C.  Glasgow, 

1  00 

John  Rogers, 

1  00 

John  Barnett, 

25 

R.  B.  Cuthbert, 

50 

2 

75 

Amount  bro't  fw'd 

W.  P.  Pariance, 
J.  W.  Morrison, 
Dillon  &  Hall, 
R.  M.  Cargo, 
C.  C.  Harburgh, 
John  Haworth, 


i 


$541  26 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 

00 
—     9  00 

S553  25 


Jpaiis  (florreeponbence. 


$544  25 


Paris,  Feb.  10th  1860. 

Mr.  OiiEGi-UCK  of  Antwerp,  states,  as  a  fact  of 
his  experience,  that  a  clean  plate  of  copper,  such 
as  is  used  by  engravers,  heated  to  250  to  300" 
Fahrenheit  and  placed  in  the  camera  during  the 
exposure  of  a  collodionedplate,will  diminish  the 
time  of  exposure  two-thirds,  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  cold  weather.  I  give  you  this  as  I 
received  it :  not  having  tried  it  I  cannot  say  in 
how  far  it  is  correct. 

A  new  Fhoiometer  has  just  been  introduced  to 
public  notice  ;  it  is  the  invention  of  Signer  Givi 
Professor  of  Physicsat  the  Technological  Institute 
of  Florence.  He  calls  it  the  Pholometre  analy- 
seur.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  description  of  it 
The  idea  of  this  photometer  was  suggested  by  the 
difficulty  we  encounter  whenever  we  wish  to 
compare  together  two  differently  colored  lights. 
In  this  instrument  the  comparison  is  made  only 
between  rays  of  equal  refrangibility.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  photometer  is  constructed 
is  easily  understood.  It  must  be  premised  that 
the  lights  to  be  compared  are  not  simple.  If 
such  present  themselves  for  examination,  the 
judgement  of  several  persons  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  the  mean  of  the  opinions  of 
all  must  be  taken  for  every  eye  does  not  see  dif- 
ferent colors  alike. 

The  photometer  consists  mainly  of  a  prismatic 
box,  elongated  'horizontally,  and  having  two 
openings  in  each  of  its  vertical  (and  smaller) 
sides.  In  these  openings  two  tubes  are  adjusted 
each  having  a  slit  at  its  extremity  ;  and  in  (he 
middle  of  the  box,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  slits  (which  are  vertical),  are  fixed  two  rec. 
tangular  icoseles  prLsms  of  pure  glass,  placed  s-o 
that  their  hypotheneuse  sides  are  opposite  each 
Other,  while  two  sides  being  vertical,  the  other 
meets  by  the  acute  dihedral  angle  and  form  a 
horizontal  plane.  Above  these  prisms  is  an  achro- 
matic lens,  large  enough  to  admit  the  entire  beam 
of  light  which,  coming  from  the  two  slits,  is  re- 
fracted through  the  prisms.  The  rays  which, 
have  passed  through  the  lens  are  received  upon 
a  large  equilateral  prism  of  flint  glass,  which  is 
brought  by  a  gentle  movement  to  a  position 
which  gives  the  minimum  of  deviation  to  the 
mean  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Leaving  the  prie-ra 
the  dispersed  rays  fall  upon  a  plate  of  ground 
glass,  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  mean  rays 
of  the  spectrum.  By  this  disposition,  two  spectra 
of  equal  length  are  obtained  and  touch  each 
other  by  the  borders.  When  it  occurs  that  two 
slits  receive  rays  of  equal  intensity,  then  two 
spectra  appear  as  one  ;  but  when  one  source  of 
light  is  more  powerful  than  the  other,  with  which 
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it  is  coiuparfd,  it  must  be  removed  to  a   certain 
distance,  until  tbe  required  effect  is  obtained. 

I  have  litely  seen  some  portraits  talien  by 
a  Voigtlander  lens  of  five  inches  aperture.  They 
are  truely  splendid  in  size,  vigor,  sharpness  and 
brilliancy  ;  the  whites  are  pure  and  the  darks  re- 
markable for  the  delicate  gradations  of  color  they 
show.  I  consider  nothing  finer,  or  even  as  fine 
as  these,  has  ever  been  exhibited.  The  artist  is 
Colonol  Komaroff.  J.  P. 


'^«  >  »  « tit- 


DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS. 


There  arc  still  some  Americans  who  go  abroad 
and  return  with  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  wonder- 
ful paintings  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Correggio' 
Guide,  Rembr.iudt,  Reubens,  Vandyke,  Olande, 
and  the  like,  which  they  have  by  the  luckiest 
chaace  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  tvveuty  to 
a  hundred  dollars  from  suddenly  reduced  familiep. 
To  these,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  similar  temp- 
tation, we  commend  a  perusal  of  the  following 
extract  from  the  London  Aihencenum^s  report  of 
fnle  of  drawings  by  the  great  masters.  Let 
them  remember  that  these  were  mere  pen  and 
pencil  sketches  on  paper:  let  them  multiply  the 
figures  by  five  and  "  perpend"— The  Woodburn  or 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  collection  of  drawings  by 
the  old  masters  was  sold  by  Chrislie  &  Mason,  on 
the  4lh  instant,  and  following  days.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  most  interesting  lots_:  The  Adam, 
a  drawing  in  red  chalk,  by  M.  Angelo,  for  the 
Creation  of  Eve  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  with  a 
sketch  of  a  man's  head  on  the  other  side,  both  en- 
graved by  Ottley,  £42 ;  The  Virgin,  Infant 
■.  Christ,  and  John  by  the  s.ime,  in  black  and  white 
chalk,  from  the  collection  of  JVI.  Buonarrotti,  de- 
scendant of  the  artist,  an  admirable  drawing 
and  amongst  the  best  in  the  whole  collection,  201 
guineas ;  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  the  same,  with 
two  angels  sketched  in  the  sky,  delicately  drawn 
in  black  chalk,  40  guineas  ;  The  Dead  Body  of 
Christ  on  tbe  Knees  of  the  Virgin,  at  tbe  foot  of 
the  cross,  two  angels  sustaining  tbe  arms,  in  black 
chalk,  by  the  same,  engraved  by  Bonasoni,  50 
guineas  ;  David  Throwing  a  Stone  from  tbe  Sling 
by  the  same,  study  for  the  torso  of  the  famous 
statue,  in  bistre,  on  ths  other  side  of  the  paper 
some  charming  pen-sketches  of  children,  43 
guineas;  Isaiah,  same,  first  design  for  the  figure 
in  Sistine  chapel,  in  bistre,  engraved  by  Ottley 
42  guaieas ;  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  study  for  the 
picture,  with  an  inscription  at  the  foot,  in  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  hand,  dssig:iating  it  as  a  present 
to  Toma-iso  di  Cavalliero,  in  black  chalk,  from 
the  Crozirt  Collection,  43  guineas,  a  landscape 
drawing  hy  Claude,  God  appearing  to  Moses  in 
the  Burning  Bush,  in  bistre,  with  white  lights, 
from  Lord  Spencer's  collection,  7  guineas  ;  a 
Siudy  of  a  youug  mm,  by  Corregio,  adapted  by 
Pamigiano  to  tbe  St.  Jerome  picture  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  in  colored  chalk,  79  guineas  ;  a 
Portrait  of  H.  Van  Eynden,  the  sculptor,  by  Van- 
dyke, iu  black  chalk  and  Indian  ink,  the  drawing 
for  the  engraving  by  Vostermann,  £57  ;  by  the 
same.  Portrait  of  Sir  T.  Maycrne,  physician  to 
Charles  the  First,  the  face  finished  in  color,  the 
drappery  in  bla;k  chalk,  51  guineas  ;  Holbein,  an 
admirable  drawing,  in  his  best  style,  of  a  Design 


for  a  Cup,  on  vellum,  £51  ;  a  profile  Portrait  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Beichstadt,  son  of  Napole  n 
the  First  (Napoleon  the  Second,)  in  black  chalk, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  31  guineas  ;  Andrea 
Mantegna,  Jacob's  Dream,  the  Vatican  subject  250 
guineas  (Tiffen);  same,  the  Entombment,  eight 
figures  the  three  crosses  in  the  distance,  pen^ 
with  bistre  and  white,  210  guineas  (Colnoghi)  ; 
same.  Apotheosis  of  the  Virgin — below  she  is  re- 
presented lying  dead  upon  a  bier  surrounded  by 
apostles — above  she  is  crowned  by  the  Saviour, 
pen,  bistre  and'white,  106  guineas  (Tiffen);  a  sim- 
ilar drawing,  135  guineas  (Colnaghi)  ;  same,  tbe 
Virgin,  Iniant  Christ  and  John,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  350  guineas,  (Farrer)  ; 
Raphael,  the  original  drawing  for  M.  Antonio's 
engraving  ;  Tbe  Pest,  in  bistre  and  white  on  grey 
paper^  charmingly  delicate,  from  King  Charles 
the  First's  Collection,  also,  tbe  figure  of  an.  Evan- 
gelist, from  tbe  Vinde  Collection,  55J  guineas  ; 
portrait  of  Raphael  at  fourteen,  in  a  cap  by  hm- 
self,  engraved  by  Ottley,  in  black  chalk,  with 
some  anotomical  drawings  on  the  reverse,  70  gui- 
neas (Tifl\.'n);  same,  Portait  of  Timotoo  Delia  Vite, 
size  of  life  320  guineas  (Tiffen,);  Reubens,  the 
Coronation  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  a  present  from 
Rubens  to  tbe  Baron  de  Vicq,  highly  finished  in 
body  and  water  color,  65  guineas  (Colnaghi,)  ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  sheet  of  numerous  studies 
for  the  Madonna  and  Infant,  with  tbe  Lamb, 
pen,  Tiffens)  ;  90  guineas, — the  same,  three 
Caricature  Heade  on  one  sheet  and  another 
similar, iu  bistre,  with  the  pen,  41  guineas  ;  samei 
design  for  a  Chalice,  supported  by  Cupids,  and 
surmounted  bjf  a  figure  of  Justice,  pen  and  chalk, 
and  a  splendid  Design  for  a  Tomb,  encircled  with 
statues,  &c.,  pen  and  bistre,  fiom  the  Ottley 
Collection,  69  guineas  ;  same,  a  sheet  of  studies 
of  Instruments  of  War,  showing  a  chariot  with 
scythes  attached,  drawn  by  horses,  an  explosive 
machine,  with  inscriptions,  written,  in  the  artist's 
usual  way  in  such  cases,  backwards,  bistre  ; 
another  sheet  of  studies,  the  principal  being  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  in  pen — others  in  black  chalk  ; 
Heads  and  Geometrical  Designs,  on  the  back  two 
additional  sketches  of  tbe  Virgin  and  Child,  pen, 
62  guineas  ;  same  a  handsome  Female  Head,  in 
profile,  wearing  a  quaintly  designed  hemlet,  a 
very  beautiful  drawing,  45  guineas  (Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,);  same,  the  Virgin,  Christ,  and  St.  John, 
with  an  Angel,  in  a  rocky  landscape— (La  Vierge 
aa  Rocher) — marvellously  finished  in  Indian  Ink 
;ind  white,  70  guineas  (Sir  T.  Philips.)  Total  of 
the  five  days  sale  £7,215. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  YEARS 
OLD. 

A  friend  sends  us  the  following  :^ 

At  the  sixth  monthly  meeting  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  presi- 
dent read  a  paper  "  Nutice  respecting  the  inven- 
tion of  tbe  stereoscope,  iu  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  of  Binocular  Drawings  by  Jacapo  daEmpoli, 
Florentine  artist,"  Sir  David  said  that,  inquiring 
into  the  history  of  tbe  stereoscope,  he  found  that 
its  fundamental  principle  was  well  known  even  in 
Euclid,  that  it  was  distinctly  described  by  Galen 
1,500  years  ago,  and  that  Baptista  Porta,  had  m 
1599,  given  such  a  complete  drawing  of  the  two 


seperate  pictures  as  seen  by  eacti  eye,  and  of  the 
combined  picture  placed  between  them,  that  we 
recognise  in  it,  not  only  the  principle  but  tbe  con- 
struction of  the  stereoscope.  Last  summer.  Dr. 
John  Brown,  while  visiting  the  Musee  Wicar  at 
Lille,  observed  two  drawings  placed  side  by  side, 
and  perfectly  similar.  These  drawings  were  by 
Jacopo  Chimenti  da  Empoli,  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  .who  was  born  in  1554,  and 
died  in  1S40.  They  represent  the  same  subject 
from  points  of  jview  slightly  different.  That  on 
the  right  hand  is  from  a  point  of  view  slightly  to 
tbe  left  of  that  on  the  left  hand.  By  converging 
the  optic  axes,  the  pictures  could  be  united  so  as 
to  produce  an  image  in  relief,  as  easily  and  as 
perfectly  as  with  an  ordinary  sterograph. 


liO' 


From  the  Scientific  American, 

STEREnSCOPES  FOR  AMATEURS-PROCESS 

OPPRODUCL\G  STEREOSCOPIC 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended 
the  introduction  of  stereoscopes  aflords  a  theme 
for  reflection,  both  in  refere.  ce  to  their  inherent 
merit  and  the  influence  they  are  de.stinud  to  ex- 
ert in  molding  the  artistic  mind    of    our    nation. 

Tbe  warm  reception  given  to  them  shows  the 
existence  of  an  innate  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizens,  which  needs  but  the 
time  and  the  occasion  to  develop  itself  into  a 
true  artistic  judgment.  The  imputation  that 
Americans  are  a  people  entirely  devoted  to  pro- 
viding for  the  practical  necessities  of  life — ed- 
ucating their  children  to  be  sharp,  narrow  and 
shrewd,  rather  than  broad,  genial,  philosophical 
and  appreciating — is  rapidly  giving  place  to  res- 
pect for  a  people  whose  history  has  shown  them 
practical  when  their  physical  wants  demanded  it 
but  devoted  to  the  finer  arts  when  their  means 
afford  them  the  time  necessary  to  devote  to  such 
studies.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  merchandise,  daily  offered 
for  sale  in  our  stores,  to  discover  this  innate  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful  in  our  people.  A 
m  re  machine,  in  order  to  sell  in  the  American 
market,  must  not  only  be  effective  but  it  must 
be  well  proportioned  and  arranged  with  an  eye 
to  please.  Our  sailing  vessels,  so  far  as  beauty 
of  constrution  is  concerned,  are  certainly  good 
specimens  of  mechanical  art.  The  vessels  that 
line  our  wharfs  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  the 
decendants  of  the  brond-bottomed  crafts  that 
floated  the  Dutch  founders  of  this  city  from  the 
old  Amsterdam  to  J\''eiv  Amsterdam.  Good 
Governer  Wouter  Van  Twiller  could  scarce  set 
himself  down  upon  the  narrotv  deck  of  one  of  our 
modern  clippers  ;  and  in  this  narrowness  of  ves- 
sels we  have  not  only  gained  utility  of  speed, 
but  beauty  of  construction.  We,  therefore 
think  that  we  have  some  reason  for  believing 
that  there  has  been  a  new  element  engrafted  in 
the  constitution  of  our  people,  resulting  from 
their  emigration  to  this  new  world,  and  which 
We  can  only  explain  by  attributing  it  to  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  our  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions. 

The  stereoscope  is  one  of  the  means  destined 
to  advance  our  national  taste  for  art.    It  affords 
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amusemeiit  and  instruction  to  cliildrcD  aud  pleas- 
ure to  old  age,  Its  cost  is  so  little  tbat  we  can 
calculate  on  its  penetrating  the  homes  of  the 
humblest  men,  who,  with  but  very  little  money 
and  time,  can  themselves  take  the  pictures,  and 
thus  keep  a  new  and  varied  stock  of  photographs. 
With  a  pile  of  pictures  by  their  side,  which  cost 
almost  nothing,  they  can  make  the  European  tour 
of  celebrated  places,  and  not  leave  the  warm 
precincts  of  their  own  firesides.  Such  views  are 
generally  photographed  upon  paper  and  seen  in 
the  stereoscope  by  reflected  light.  The  process 
of  photographing  for  stereosopes  is  somewhatin- 
teresting,  and  we  will  therefore  give  a  brief  des- 
cription of  it. 

Strictly  speaking,  photography  is  an  artistic 
application  of  chemistry  ;  and  the  photographer 
soon  becomes — to  a  greater  or  less  extent — a 
practical  chemist.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  the  first 
chemical  which  comes  under  his  notice,  and  it  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  compounds  which 
he  US3S.  A  strong  solution  of  tliis  salt,  brushed 
over  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  dried  in  the  dark 
assumes,  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  a  gray,  and 
finall}'  a  brown  color  ;  and  if  any  obaque  sub- 
stance be  placed  on  a  part  of  the  jjaper  during 
the  time  of  exposure,  it  will  be  observed  that 
such  part  being  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
light,  a  photographic  outline  copy  of  the  obaque 
substance  will  be  obtained.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  this  fact— the  reduction  or  decom- 
position of  the  nitrate  of  silver — regulates  and 
determines  the  action  of  "nearly  all  the  various 
photographic  processes.  Thus,  in  the  collodion 
process,  a  fine  kind  of  transparent  paper  is  form- 
ed on  a  plate  of  glass,  by  pouring  upon  it  an 
ethereal  fcolutioa  of  gun-cotton  and  iodine  ;  'he 
ether  evaporates  and  leaves  a  thin  film  on  the 
glass,  which  is  plunged  into  a  vessel  containing 
a  solu.ion  of  uitrate  of  silver  ;  the  nitrate  imme- 
diately produces  a  surface  similar  to,  but  more 
sensitive  than  tliat  of  the  prtpared  paper  first 
spoken  of.  The  sensitive  film,  still  adhering  to 
the  glass  plate,  is  then  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
camera  obscnra,  and  an  image  or  shadow  of  some 
object  throwu  on  its  surface.  The  light  reflected 
from  this  object  rapidly  causes  a  suprising  but 
invisible  change — the  image  in  the  camera  has 
impresjed  itseli'  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
collodion  film,  but  the  impression,  being  latent, 
j;oquires  developeraent,  and  this  is  effected  by 
pouring  a  chemical  solution  over  the  surface  of 
the  impressed  film  ;  the  image  very  soon  makes, 
its  appi-aiauce,  and  only  requires  to  be  "fi.xed" 
or  secured  from  the  further  action  of  the  light, 
when  the  photograph  is  finished. 

A  picture  produced  as  abova  stated  when  held, 
over  a.  dark  object  and  seen  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner by  reflected  light,  has  its  lights  and  shadows 
properly  disposed,  and  is  a  pertect  copy,  except 
in  color,  of  the  image  formed  in  the  camera  ob- 
scura ;  but  when  viewed  as  a  transparency,  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  reversi'd,  Supposing  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  to  be  taken,  the  collo- 
dion photograph,  seen  by  reflected  light,  would 
show  a  white  shirt-front  and  a  black  coat,  this 
would  be  a  positive  photograph  ;  "  but  the  same 
glass  held  up  to  transmitted  light  would  presen 
the  appearence  of  a  black  or  obaque  shirt-front 
and  a  white  or  transparent  coat,  this  would  be  a 
"negative."    In  pra(^tice  it  is  found  that  the  best 


negative  by  transmitted  light  makes  the  worst 
by  reflected  light  and  vica  versa. 

If  the  picture  is  intended  for  a  positive,  black 
varuish  or  velvet  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
glass,  and  ita  slight,  negative  character  is  des- 
troyed ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  picture  be  neg- 
ative, its  value  lies  not  in  itself  but  in  its  pow- 
er of  producing  an  unlimited  number  of  positives 
on  paper  by  a  process  called  "printing."'  This 
paper  is  prepared  in  the  dark  with  chloride  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  made  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  ;  and  when  dry,  the  negative 
is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  this  paper,  fixed  in  a  glazed 
frame,  and  then  exposed  to  daylight.  The  rays, 
passing  easily  through  the  most  transparent 
parts  of  the  negative,  blacken  those  portions  of 
the  paper  immediately  under  them,  and  form  the 
shades  of  the  photograph,  while  the  lights  are  pre- 
served by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  negative.  When 
properly  printed,  the  paper  photograph  is  taken 
from  the  printingframe  and  fixed  by  removing  the 
unaltered  and  now  unnecessary  chemicals  from  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  The  process  can  be  repeated 
ad  infinitum  on  othf^r  papers  with  the  same  nega- 
tive. For  pictures  to  be  used  in  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's lenticular  stereoscope,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  pair  of  pictures  identical  in  subject,  and  differing 
only  iu  one  respect— the  visual  angle.  One  of  them 
should  faithfully  represent  the  object  as  seen 
with  the  right  eye,  and  the  otiier  the  same  object 
as  seen  with  the  left  eye.  The  optical  arrange- 
ment of  the  stereoscope  combines  these  two  one- 
eyed  views,  and  gives  the  marvelous  effect  of  a 
perfectly  solid  reproduction  of  the  original — a 
single  picture  of  the  object  as  viewed  with  both 
eyes  at  once. 

We  do  not  think  any  one  will  try  to  work  this 
process. — Ed.  P.  &  F.  A,  Jour. 


SERUM  PRESERVATIVE  PROCESS 


Tu  the  Editor  of  Photographic   JVotes. 

Sir, — la  the  J\''otes  of  April  1st  is  Mr.  Penny's 
following-out  of  j'our  suggestion  as  to  serum. 
Let  me  observe  {tidQ  the  enclosed  stereograph) 
that  a  simpkr  plan  will  succeed.  Toe  serum  is 
prepared  by  means  of  rennet  ;  then  well  filter- 
ed till  quite  bright.  My  own  is  filtered  by  at- 
mospheric pressure  in  a  V-tube  of  large  dimen- 
sions, having  a  plug  of  fleecy  asbest  in  the  bend, 
and  a  syringe  attached  by  caoutchouc  tube  to 
one  e.\tremity.  The  plate  is  washed  throughly 
a  la  Hill  Norris  drained,  and  placed  in  the  se- 
rum for  3  minutes  or  thereabouts.  After  draining, 
the  back  is  sponged  and  wiped  clean,  and  the 
plate  is  ready  for  drying  in  the  hot-water  bath. 

The  stereograph  was  taken  with  sky  overcast 
in  90  seconds  :  lens  a  \  portrait  size,  with  |  stop 
put  properly  between  the  glasses  in  ratio  of 
their  focal  lengths. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  addition 
is  not  right,  aud  the  galiic  acid  the  worst  enemy 
to  a  keeping  dry  process  that  could  be   devised. 

Will  Mr.  Penny  say  why  the  latter  is  recom- 
mended ? 

R.  C.  N. 

P,S, — The  fact  is  you  may  use  almost  what  you 
please,  as  a  preservative,  if  the  collodion  is  right 
and  the  plate  washed.  In  the  laboratory  at  the 
College  we  have  used  Glenfield's  s  arch,,  which 
has  a  little  sulphuric  acid  iu  it,   tragacanth,    lin- 


seed mucilage,  and  even  liquorice, 
when  fresh,  does  capitally. 
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A  regular  meeting  of  this  Society  was  hold  at 
the  Cooper  Institute,  on  Monday  evening.  May 
14,  Dr,  Draper  in  the  chair.  After  the  reading 
and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  re- 
ports of  committees  were  called  for. 

Mr.  Johnson  from  the  committee  on  gathering 
materials  for  the  Museum,  reported  that  no  do- 
nations as  yet  had  been  received,  though  there 
were  promises  of  the  same. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Pxo.  A.  D.  Bache,  dated  April  30,  at 
Washington,  offering  a  free  passage  to  a  com- 
petent photographer  of  this  Society,  who  would 
volunteer  to  accompany  the  Astronomical  ex- 
pedition to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  total  eclipse,  on  the  18th 
of  July.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
obtain  photographic  images  during  the  eclipse. 
Should  Congress  provide  a  vessel  the  party 
would  not  be  detained  more  than  a  day  or  two 
after  the  eclipse  ;  if  not  a  passage  would  proba- 
bly be  afforded  in  a  vessel  charted  by  Mr.  Dodge, 
Bellow's  Falls,  Vt.,  in  which  case  the  return  of 
the  party  would  be  delayed  perhaps  till  Septem- 
ber, the  intervening  time  being  spent  in  visiting 
the  Moravians  and  Exquiraaux  settlements. 

A  Member  inquired  whether  Congress  would  be 
likely  to  furnish  an  apparatus. 

Mr.  Rutherford  thought  that  neither  the  coast 
survey  nor  any  observatory  possessed  an  appara- 
tus adapted  to  photography  of  the  sun.  He  knew 
in  fact  but  one  anywhere  that  had  an  instrument 
expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  that  was  the 
Kew  observatory  in  England.  He  supposed  the 
idea  of  the  astronomers  would  be  to  make  out  of 
an  ordinary  telescope  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  DucHOiscHOi; — I  shall  be  willing  if  they 
provide  an  instrument  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion,    (applause) 

Mr.  Rutherford— In  ca,se  the  coast  survey  fail 
to  provide  a  suitable  instrument,  I  hold  myself 
responsible  to  have  one  in  readiness,     (ajjplause) 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Rutherford,  it  was  then  re- 
solved that  the  President  be  requested  to  reply 
+0  the  lelter  of  Professor  Bache,  stating  that  Mr. 
Duchoischois  had  volunteered  to  go,  and  inquir- 
ing what  instrameuts  would  be  at  his  disposal 
if  any,  and  what  further  arrangements  would  Ije 
made. 

The  President  expressed  his  gratification  that 
a  member  of  this  Society  was  found  who  would 
devote  himslf  to  so  philantropiiic  and  patriotic  a 
servici;,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Rutherford  who 
was  familiar  with  1  he  subjecc  of  solar  photography 
and  the  difficulties  connected  therewith,  should 
offer  some  remarks  upon  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Rutherford  said  tliat  from  the  earliest  ap- 
plication of  photography  to  scientilic  purposes, 
it  occured  to  astroiiomers  tliat  it  would  be  a 
most  excellent  mtans  of  oblaining  a  daily  record 
of  the  changing  surface  of  the  Solar  atmosphere, 
which  was  all  we  saw  of  that  luminary.  But  it  was 
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found  more  difficult  than  Lad  been  anticipated  to 
take  a  pliolugraph  of  the  sun.  TLie  moon,  the 
planets  and  the  stars  were  photographed  for  years 
before  au  image  of  the  suu  was  KucccssfuUy  ob- 
taiued  ;  that  Is  to  say,  with  the  spots  distinctly 
marked  on  its  surface.  lie  had  seen  none  of  the 
photographs  made  of  the  sun  at  the  Kew  obser- 
vator}-,  but  notice  had  been  given  in  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  its  having  been  done. 
The  instrument  employed  was  five  feet  in  length, 
with  au  aperture  of  three  inches,  and  a  diaphragm 
in  the  eyepiece  suspended  by  a  thread  in  such  a 
way  that  the  thread  miglit  be  burned  off  in  order 
to  produce  the  exposui'e ;  the  idea  being  that 
toucliing  a  spring  to  remove  the  diaphragm 
would  siiake  the  telescope  and  so  injure  the  de- 
liiiition  of  the  image.  He  had  himself  failed  in 
liis  attempts  to  do  this  until  last  fall,  the  cause  of 
the  failure  being  due  to  the  instruments  used — 
astronomical  telescopes  corrected  for  visual  rays, 
the  focus  for  the  photographic  rays  being  an  un- 
known point.  The  telescopes  were  small ;  he 
finally  abandoned  them  for  his  large  telescope, 
and  with  this  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  focal 
point  by  the  intervention  of  the  eyepiece.  He 
had  formed  that  by  employing  colored  glass  so 
as  to  give  an  appreciable  exposure  of  two,  three 
or  four  seconds,  he  produced  the  best  photo- 
graphs, but  the  heat  of  the  suns  rays  broke  his 
colored  glasses  so  frequently  that  he  found  it 
too  expensive,  and  therefore  abandoned  them. 
The  plan  he  now  used,  and  which  he  found  ex- 
ceedingly convenient,  was  an  eyepiece  of  such  a 
power  that  it  projected  upon  the  plate  an  image 
of  the  sun  about  4^  inches  in  diameter,  it  might 
be  larger,  but  that  size  gave  all  the  principal 
spots.  A  margin  must  be  allowed  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  image  exactly  cen- 
tral. His  mode  of  operating  was  by  means  of  a 
circular  diaphragm,  with  an  orifice  attached  by  a 
pivot  on  the  face  of  the  eyepiece,  and  made  to 
rotate  with  a  spiral  steel  firing.  It  was  held 
back  by  a  little  trigger  entering  a  small  hole  in 
the  diaphragm  so  that  the  orifice  was  closed.  A 
string  passed  through  the  camera  box  to  the  out- 
side, and  by  pulling  gently  the  apparatus  was  set 
off  and  the  whole  was  thrown  with  great  rapidity 
over  the  ofifice  in  the  eyepiece.  The  time  con- 
sumed was  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  second  ;  but  he 
found  that  he  was  still  obliged  to  cut  down  the 
aperture  of  his  telescope  to  three  inches,  in  order 
to  get  such  a  photograph  as  would  exhibit  the 
sun's  spots  properly. 

The  President — Would  there  be  any  essential 
variations  necessary  in  the  apparatus  to  be  used 
in  taking  the  eclipse. 

Mr.  Rutherford — I  should  suppose  the  appara- 
tus would  have  to  be  of  a  double  character.  For 
obtaing  views  of  the  sun  during  the  different 
stages  of  its  obscuration,  a  telescope  provided 
with  a  similar  apparatus  to  mine  for  instanta- 
neous exposure  would  be  sufficient.  I  have 
telescopes  which  would  bo  large  enough,  one  of 

V  -which  I  propose  to  devote  to  this  purpose.  Then 
for  that  portion  of  the  phenomena  which  in  reality 
is  most  interesting — those  appearances  which  oc- 
cur aiound  the  place  where  the  sun  disappears 

:  during  the  total  obscuration. — I  think  it  would 
be  nccepsary  to  have   a  longer  exposure.    The 

'   phenomena  at  that  moment  are  very  singular  and 

;    are  entirely  unexplained  ;  they  are  probably  the 


most  interesting  of  all  the  problems  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  our  solar  system  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  astronomer.  Just  before 
the  sun's  light  is  entirely  lost,  when  a  thin  line 
of'  golden  light  remains,  rosy  protubrances  and 
radii  are  seen  to  throw  themselves  out  with  the 
darker  space  around.  Again,  when  the  suu  is 
entirely  obscured,  a  coronal  circle  is  presented 
on  which  emanations  of  red  light  extend  now  in 
this  direction  and  now  in  that.  This  is  attributed 
to  various  causes — to  the  sun's  atmosphere,  to  the 
emanations  from  its  cavities,  to  gases  thrown  out 
by  the  sun,  or  clouds,  to  zodiacal  light,  and  to 
the  upper  strata  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  These 
questions  could  be  solved  only  by  repeated  ob- 
servations and  exact  representations.  He  was 
not  fure  that  there  would  be  sufficient  light  to  ob- 
tain a  photographic  image  during  a  total  eclipse. 
It  was  very  desirable  to  prepare  a  telescope  with 
clock  motion  for  as  long  an  exposure  as  possible. 

The  President  inquired  whether  the  tempera- 
ture at  that  latitude  would  be  so  low  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operation. 

Mr.  Rdtherford— It  is  only  at  latitude  59°, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  in  midsummer  there  is 
anything  to  be  apprehended  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Seelt  did  not  see  any  great  theoretical 
difficulty  at  least  in  the  use  of  a  much  more 
simple  apparatus  than  an  astronomical  telescope. 
With  micro-photographic  apparatus  we  worked 
on  smaller  objects  than  the  sun's  image  and  got 
excellent  results.  He  thought  some  of  the  new 
cameras  with  a  lens  for  magnifying  the  image, 
might,  at  very  small  cost,  answer  the  purpose, 
and  their  smallness  would  be  an  advantage.  One 
with  a  lens,  say,  two  feet  in  focal  length,  and  one 
of  five  or  six  inches  for  the  magnifier  would 
answer.  Half-a-dozen  of  them  might  be  prepared 
for  the  expedition.  The  Photographic  Journals 
reported  that  success  had  been  obtained  in  making 
solar  images  with  an  ordinary  camera  and  after- 
wards enlarging  it.  Using  the  small  apparatus 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  image  on 
the  ground,  and  half-a-dozen  might  be  taken  on 
the  same  plate. 

Mr.  Rutherford  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
producing  an  image  with  an  ordinary  stereoscopic 
camera,  but  the  question  was  whether  it  would 
be  valuable  to  astronomy.  The  image  of  the  sun 
made  by  a  camera  of  the  focal  length  ef  two  feet 
would  be  one  fiflh  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  tlu'ee  or  four  inches  you 
would  require  a  lens  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
20.  A  view  camera  used  for  this  purpose  would 
be  constructed  really  like  a  telescope,  only  in- 
stead of  a  telescopic  object  glass  you  -would  have 
a  camera  o!>jcct  glass.  He  had  tried  photograph- 
ing the  suu  in  tliat  way,  but  in  the  great  rapidity 
of  action  required  the  silver  was  deposited  in 
large  particles,  which  interfered  with  the  details 
in  the  enlargement.  This  was  the  case  where 
the  wet  processes  were  used.  In  the  dry  process 
this  granulation  might  be  avoided  from  the  long- 
er exposure  required,  but  in  an  eclipse  the  opera- 
tor wanted  to  know  on  the  spot  whether  he  had 
got  a  picture  or  not. 

Jlr.  Seelt  stated  that  at  the  last  nearly  total 
eclipse  the  Mead  Brothers  of  this  city,  had  taken 
views  which  ha  was  told  by  a  good  judge  of  pho- 
tography were  very  good  pictures,  quite  perfect 
in  detail,  which  bore   considerable   magnifying, ' 


showing  as  much  as  could  be  expected.  The  fo- 
cal length  of  their  camera,  he  should  judge  was 
about  two  feet. 

Mr.  Rutherford  had  stereoscopic  pictures 
made  in  France  with  an  ordinary  camera  of  an 
eclipse,  but  they  did  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
astronomy.  There  was  no  time  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  total  eclipse  for  the  ordinary  laborious 
processes  of  measurement  that  astronomers  had 
recourse  to.  In  locating  the  particular  features 
of  any  astronomical  phenomena  they  had  to  di- 
vide the  labor,  and  even  then  they  always  omitted 
some  important  thing.  Photography  seemed  to 
be  the  method  of  supplying  these  defects. 

Mr.  Garpanati  thought  that  Mr.  Duchoischois 
ought  to  know  the  time  when  the  expedition  was 
to  go. 

The  President  said  that  he  supposed  this 
would  be  communicated. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  it  was  his  privilege  during 
Mr.  Rutherford's  absence  last  summer  with  the 
aid  of  another,  to  make  some  experiments  on  the 
Daguerreotype  in  taking  images  of  the  sun.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  spots  by  long 
exposure.  Some  ot  the  pictures  exhibited  out- 
lines of  the  spots  very  perfectly,  but  the  speci- 
mens wore  too  small. 

INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Seelt  submitted  some  specimens  of  instan- 
taneous photography  negatived  by  Mr.  Barnard, 
printed  by  Mr.  Kuhns.  lie  considered  them  as 
perfect  as  any  that  had  been  exhil^ited.  The  gen- 
tleman would  perhaps  explain  the  process. 

Mr.  Kuhns  stated  that  some  time  ago  when 
some  specimens  were  exhil)ited  here  by  Mr.  Black, 
of  Boston,  he  remarked  that,  he  had  made  some 
instantaneous  photographs  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  that  he  would  bring  them  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Unfortunately  the  negatives  were  sold,  and 
he  could  not  get  a  copy  of  them.  Mr.  Barnard 
had  now  produced  some  that  were  better  than 
those  taken  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  as  soon  as 
the  negatives  were  copyrighted  they  would  be 
the  property  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Barnard  would 
perhaps  have  something  to  say  about  them. 

Mi-.Barnard  said  that  thev  were  simply  samples 
of  the  work  he  was  engaged  in.  They  were  water 
views  taken  at  Havana,  where  the  light  was  a 
little  stronger  than  here,  and  as  a  general  thing 
worked  a  little  quicker.  The  collodion  used  was 
perhaps  a  little  different  from  that  ordinarily  used, 
not  much  more  sensitive,  but  a  little  more,  and 
that  little  was  very  important.  He  used  the  wet 
process. 

Mr.  Kuhns  thought  that  the  little  gain  in  time 
was  all  important.  He  found  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting an  iustantaneuous  picture  with  any  collodion 
as  to  whites  and  blacks,  but  as  to  the  intermedi- 
ate shadows  it  was  different.  In  these  specimens 
the  stones  on  Moreau  Castle  could  be  distin- 
guished even  in  the  shade.  These  specimens 
were  really  as  fine  as  any  stopped  off  pictures  he 
had  even  seen. 

Mr.  Barnard  in  reply  to  a  question  stated  that 
the  time  occupied  in  taking  them  was  about  the 
40th  part  of  a  second. 

Mr.  Rutherford  had  often  heard  of  exposure 
hydrops  estimated  at  l-20th  or  l-40th  part  of  a 
second,  but  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was 
tour  or  five  times  as  long.  In  the  drop  as  ordinarily 
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used  in  the  camoras  sold  by  Anthony,  and  such  as 
he  bad  seen  in  Mr.  Barnard's  jjossession  ,hediduol 
think  that  the  exposnre  was  less  than  a  fifth  of  a 
second,  and  that  was  a  long  time  when  you  came 
to  appreciate  it  though  i=hortifyou  have  to  do 
anything  with  it.  (Laughter.)  From  his  cxpi'ri- 
nients  in  astronomical  clocks  and  chrouoraettrs, 
and  in  estimating  time  by  the  chronograph  he  liad 
no  doubt  tbat  the  ordinary  drops  gave  an  ex. 
posure  of  a  fifth  to  a  sixth  of  a  second.  That  of 
course  depended  upon  the  width  of  the  cut  in  the 
drop. 

Mu.  Seely  sa'd  that  there  was  collodion   sold 
as  instantaneous  collodion,  and  there  were  pro- 
cesses talked  about  as  instantaneous  processes. 
In  bis  opinion  there  was  no  virtue  in  any  process 
or  formula  for  collodion  as  regarded  any  specific 
result.    In  his  opinion  there  were  so  many  little 
conditions  that  determined  the   sensitiveness,  in- 
tensity and  other  qualities  of  collodion  that  the 
formulas   could  not  be  relied  upon.    Ether   and 
alcohol  to-day  might  be  very  difl:erent  from  what 
they   were  last  week.    A  man  however  skillful 
could  not  make  gun  cotton  twice  the  same.   There 
might  be  a  uniformity   in  the  iodides   and  bro- 
mides,  but  there   was  complication  when    you 
I     came   to  mix  them  with  the   unknown  ether   and 
unknown  gun  cotton   and  put  them  in  the  ever- 
changing  bath.    Materials,  produced  in  different 
places  would  jn-oduce  collodion  that  would  not  be 
at  all  alike.     There  were  many  mistaken  notions 
about  recipes   for   collodion.      Every   practical 
photographer  seemed   to  have  what  he  called   a 
system  of  bis  own— a  secret  discovered  by  himself 
lie  rose  chiefly  to   suggest   that  we   should  not 
seek  to   advance  by  means  of  any  particular  for- 
mula but  rather  by  a  change  in  the  apparatus— 
ust  quick  (vorking  cameras,  lenses  of  larger  aper- 
ture, or  shorter  focus  which  was  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Rutherford  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Seely 
in  regard  to  collodion.    lie  had   samples— some 
of  them  quick  others  slow  some  intense   others 
feeble.     With   the   average  material  an  average 
result  could  be   obtained.    Not   that  you   could 
get  any  great   advantage  in  the   collodion  itself 
but  the  little  you  did  get  was  all  important.     He 
hud   specimens  of  collodion  made  by   those  who 
were  employed  for   that  purpose,  much   better 
than  he   could  buy.     The  next   important  thing 
was  to  have  a  camera  which,  with  a  large  aper- 
ture gave  a  reasonable  degree  of  distinctness  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  field.    Here  was  required 
a  reconciliation  of  contradictions,  because  depth 
of  focus  really  meant  no  focus  at  all.    A  camera 
which  was  microscopically    sharp   on  any   one 
point  could  not  be  so  in  regard  to  objects  on  any 
other  plane.    It   was  then  by  sacrificing  a  little 
of  this  sharpness  in  all  parts  of  the  picture   yet 
still  retaining  sharpness  enough  on  the  whole, 
that  the  best  result  was  obtained.    A  third  re- 
quisite was  a  good  process  of  making  the  picture 
strong  enough  after  you  had  got  it.     Mr.   Bar- 
nard would  no  doubt  tell  them  that  none  of  these 
pictures  when  he  first  obtained  them  were  fit  to 
print  from  until  they  were  re-developed. 
Mr.  Barxard. — One  or  two  of  them  were. 

pl-^       Mr.  Rutherford.— He  had  then  been  more  suc- 
(♦)    cessful  than  in  any  cases  that  he  had  known.    As 
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scarcely  more  than  positives  at  first  and  required 
to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Seely  did  not  intend  to  be  up.dcr.^tood 
as  saying  there  was  no  difiercnco-  in  regard  to 
sensitiveness  in  collodion.  Tliere  was  a  great 
deal.  The  manufacture  of  that  article  would  be 
a  sulycct  worthy  of  study.  There  was  certainly 
some  law  of  nature  which  determined  all  th(. 
various  results,  and  that  law  might  bo  found  out. 
At  present  nothing  was  so  certain  in  producing 
quickness  as  a  quick  working  camera— more  cer- 
tain than  any  chemical  process. 

Mr.  S.  here  spoke  of  a  specimen  from  the  pho- 
tographic Society  of  London  of  what  he  called 
zinco-lithography,  being  a  copy  of  a  mythological 
design  from  lithography.  The  process  he  under- 
stood to  be  substantially  a  lithographic  process 
substituting  zinc  'or  stone. 

Mr.  Dechoirchois  thought  that  Mr.  Seely  w?s 
mistaken  in  sayi,,g  that  photography  on  zinc 
was  the  same  as  photography  upon  stone,  and 
proceeded  to  explain  the  difference. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAHY. 

Mr.  Hull  (the  Secretary)  exhibited  some  speci- 
mens of  panoramic  photography  by  Sutton,  being 
the  ordinary  stereoscopic  pictures,  two  or  three 
placed  together. 

Mr  Babcock  had  examined  the  drawings  and 
specification  of  Mr.  Suttou'S  invention  and  was 
pleased  -with  the  principle.  He  had  not  seen  the 
pictures. 

Mr.  Seely  said  that  this  matter  had  excited  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  England  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months,  and  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Photographic  Society  the  whole 
evening  was  occupied  with  the  discussion.  Mr- 
Sutton  had  filled  his  own  journal  with  it  exclu- 
sively for  some  three  months  and  had  sent  letters 
descriptive  of  it  to  the  London  Journal  and 
communications  to  the  Photographical  Society. 
The  principle  of  the  invention  would  be  seen  by 
taking  a  globular  lens  and  letting  the  focus  falj 
on  a  concavity  ;  you  would  then  have  a  larger 
field  than  with  a  longer  locus  to  the  lens.  With 
an  ordinary  globe  of  v.-ater  you  would  not  get 
sharpness  ;  it  required  correction.  Sutton's 
method  consisted  in  making  the  correction  by 
uniting  the  qualities  of  the  water  with  the  glass 
of  the  lens.  Then  the  paper  was  required  to  be 
bent.  Mr  S.  proceeded  to  give  the  details  of  the 
method,  and  then  stated  that  Mr.  Sutton  was  not 
a  popular  man  in  England  and  the  discussion  of 
the  Photographical  Society  altogether  went 
against  him,  the  members  showing  as  much  pre- 
judice against  the  man  as  philosophical  reasons 
against  the  invention. 

Mr.  Tilllak  read  the  following  paper  on 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 


BY  JOSEPH  DIXON,  A.M. 


The  fading  of  the  Photograph  has  been  the  topic 

of  discussion  at  several  meetings  of  this  Society. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  want 
of  permanence  and  various  remedies  proposed. 
It  must,  however,  be  apparent  that  neither  Ameri- 
can or  European  experiments  have  as  yet  given  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  I  have  again 
had  recourse  to  Carbon  printing,  and  the  pro- 


cess I  now  offer  is  a  modification  of  the  discoverv 
made  by  me  in  IS'IO,  and  given  to  the  public  soon 
after,  based  upon  t.  c  action  of  chromic  acid  with 
organic  matter  when  under  the  influence  of  light, 
wliicli  I  believe  was  the  first  use  ever  made  of 
that  acid  or  its  combinations  in  the  art  of  Pho- 
tography. 

PROCESS. 

A  smooth  sheet  of  paper  is  first  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic,  Dex- 
trine, starch  or  other  like  substance  by  means  of 
a  brush  or  sponge  wetted  with  either  of  these 
materials.  After  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  floated 
for  a  short  time  on  a  solution  of  the  bichromate 
of  potash,  then  dried  in  the  dark,  it  is  then  ready 
for  the  printing  frame.  After  exposure  for  a 
sufBcient  lengih  of  time,  it  is  removed  and  placed 
in  a  heap  of  damp  paper  where  it  may  remain 
for  ten  minutes  or  until  the  sheet  becomes  a 
little  damp,  or  as  lithographers  would  say  -'^work- 
ing  order".  It  is  then  laid  on  a  stone  rolled  up 
evenly,  but  thinly  coated  with  ink  of  any  desired 
color,  and  an  impression  is  made  on  the  face  of 
the  photographic  print  which  entirely  covers  it 
when  only  one  color  is  used.  It  may  be  jorinted 
with  several  colors  as  i.i  the  Chromolithograph. 
The  sheet  is  then  placed  in  water  and  soaked 
from  10  to  20  minutes  according  to  requirement, 
when  the  ink  will  be  seen  to  leave  those  parts  of 
the  sheet  where  the  1  ght  has  not  acted  on  the 
gummed  surface  while  it  firmly  adheres  to  the 
parts  forming  the  picture.  Should  there  be  any 
tendency  in  the  ink  to  adhere  in  the  light  parts 
owing  to  an  improper  preparation  of  the  paper, 
a  very  soft' brush  passed  lightly  over  it  will  in- 
stantly remove  the  ink,  and  the  picture  will  ap- 
pear clean  and  sharp  in  the  minutest  particular. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  bi- 
chromate is  to  be  all  soaked  out  of  the  paper  be- 
fore its  final  drying.  Any  number  of  sheets  may  be 
prepared  in  this  way  at  the  same  time.  This  pro- 
cess will  furnish  the  surest  way  to  put  impressions 
on  stone,  zinc,  or  wood,  from  which  printing  is 
to  be  done  by  ordinary  lithography.  As  some 
proofs  will  in  this,  as  in  every  other  printing  pro- 
cess be  found  better  than  others,  the  best  will  be 
selected  for  transfer,  thereby  avoiding  the  vexa- 
tion and  delay  often  experienced  in  making  print- 
ing sui'faces  direct  upon  the  stone  by  means  of 
photography.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
preparing  the  stone  will  be  readily  understood 
by  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  trans- 
fering. 

To  the  ordinary  photographer  this  is  of  no  use, 
as  the  pictures  on  the  original  sheets  are  finished 
from  the  last  washing,  and  are  as  permanent  as 
printing  ink  or  oil  paints. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  modification  of 
the  original  process  is  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  stone.  Propositions  have  been  made  to  me 
to  keep  this  process  secret,  and  to  receive  a  bonus 
from  those  who  would  use  it ;  but  I  prefer  to 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  it,  and  sincerely 
hope  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  hamper  it  with 
patents  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  original 
process. 

Before  closing  I  will  remark  that,  if  a  Chromo- 
lithograph be  properly  made,  the  artist  will  be 
well  rewarded  for  all  the  labor  he  may  bestow 
upon  it.    For  instance,  a  brick  house  will  appear 
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as  it  really  is,  the  brick  red  and  the  mortar  white. 
Thus  too,  foliage  will  be  priuted  in  the  shade  and 
color  belonging  to  it.  The  ordinary  colored 
photograph  is  seldom  right  in  color,  and  often 
blurred  if  not  ruined  by  the  manipulation,  while 
the  printed  colors  can  be  made  true  to  nature, 
having  all  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  that 
seen  in  the  camera  obscura. 

Mr.  Seelt  did  not  consider  the  process  as 
ranking  very  high  as  one  of  utility.  Nor  did  he 
think  there  was  any  novelty  in  the  claim.  There 
had  been  many  claimants  of  it,  and  he  mentioned 
the  names  of  two,  one  of  whom  had  received 
a  prize  of  500*  francs.  The  paper  showed  that 
Mr.  Dixon  well  understood  the  subject  and  knew 
how  to  manipulate  with  the  lithographic  stone 
and  apply  the  different  colors  ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  process  was  entirely  original  with  him, 
though  it  had  been  published  before. 

Mr.  Tillman  said  that  Mr.  Dixon  remarked  to 
him  that  several  processes  similar  to  this  had 
been  published,  but  they  were  all  more  compli- 
cated, and  this  was  published  on  account  of  its 
Bimplicity.  In  the  process  used  by  Turner,  there 
was  great  liability  to  failure.  If  you  could  take 
a  dozen  pictures  and  select  the  best  one  and  put 
that  on  the  stone,  it  seemed  to  him  altogether 
preferable,  it  would  give  a  clearer,  sharper  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  Seelt  recollected  one  process,  which  was 
to  transfer  from  the  original  paper  to  stone. 
The  paper  was  damped. 

Mr.  TiLLMiN  said  he  had  a  paper  which  was 
not  quite  finished,  but  as  there  was  a  good  op- 
portunity now  he  would  read  it.  It  was  termed 
the  Harmonic  Hypothesis  in  regard  to  light. 
The  object  of  it  was,  to  propose  a  more  simple 
theory  than  that  of  three  different  kinds  of  waves 
— that  is,  one  kiud  of  wave.  The  analogy  of 
musical  sounds  was  taken  to  sustain  the  hypo- 
thesis. Two  notes  iu  music  wonld  give  a  har- 
monic. This  was  caused  by  coincidence  of  cer- 
tain waves  of  the  vibrations — as  for  instance,  in 
the  notes,  C  and  E  a  harmonic  note  would  be 
produced  two  octaves  below,  the  fourth  vibra- 
tion of  C  coinciding  with  the  fifth  vibration  of  E. 
There  was  in  fact  a  new  wave  produced  in  the 
series.  In  general,  the  nearer  the  sounds  were 
in  pitch  the  lower  would  be  the  secondary  sound. 
After  explaining  the  philosophy  of  secondary 
Bounds,  Mr.  T.  exhibited  a  work  published  by 
himself,  in  which  the  correspondence  of  the  seven 
Bounds  in  the  scale  were  applied  to  the  seven  col- 
ors, red  representing  the  tonic,  &c.  Now  that  the 
waves  of  light  should  proceed  from  the  sun  at 
the  immense  velocity  assigned  to  them  seemed 
almost  incredible,  and  beyond  the  power  of  com- 
prehension. Mr.  T's  theory  was  that  only  one 
kind  of  vibration  proceeded  from  the  sun,  which, 
when  the  waves  entered  the  atmosphere  of  a 
planet,  assumed  harmonic  relations,  and  caused 
more  rapid  vibrations.  Thus  a  high  toned  musi- 
cal vibration  was  caused  by  a  low  tone,  an  cx- 
ami>lc  of  which  came  within  Mr.  T's  observation, 
where  thf  sound  of  his  voice  caused  a  saw  to  vi- 
brate and  give  out  a  high  note.  So  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  when  Ihey  entered  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth  might  cause  quicker  vibrations  and 
produce  the  efl'ect  of  what  we  called  light. 


THE  HARMONIC  HYPOTHESIS. 


BY  S.  D.    TILLMAN,  ESQ. 


The  undulatary  theory  .of  Lightis  iu  accord- 
ance with  our  ideas  of  economy  of  power,  as  he 
had  proved  at  a  previous  meeting  of  this  Society 
— but,  as  heretofore  explained  by  plilosophers, 
it  involves  great  complexity  of  distinct  forces, 
apparently  unrelated  to  each  other.  When  we 
assert  that  all  effects  have  a  common  Origin,  and 
that  throughout  the  Universe,  so  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  it,  there  are  evidences  of  a  Unity  of 
Power,  as  well  as  a  Unity  of  Design,  we  pre-sup- 
pose  that  complication  of  forces  will  diminish  as 
we  trace  back  the  chain  of  causes.  But  in  ac- 
counting for  all  the  phenomena  of  light  on  the 
undulatory  theory,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
there  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  waves  proceed- 
ing directly  from  the  sun,  which  are  severally 
the  medium  of  heating,  luminous  and  actinic 
forces.  A  more  simple  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  these  forces  in  not  offered.  The  sun  throws 
a  force  outward,  through  a  single  series  of  isoch- 
ronous waves  of  ether,  which  are  invisible- 
These  waves,  on  reaching  either  the  attractive 
sphere  or  the  atmosphere  of  a  planet,  generate 
more  rapid  undulations  in  accordance  with  the 
grand  Harmonic  Law  which  governs  all  vibrating 
bodies,  and  thus  produces  heating,  luminous, 
and  chemical  effects.  To  comprehend  the  in- 
fluence of  vibrations  upon  the  eye,  we  must  firs* 
examine  those  made  upon  the  oar.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  musical  sound  is  accompanied  with 
secondry  sounds  of  a  higher  pitch,  called  Har- 
monics. Two  musical  sounds  will  often  give 
another  sound  of  lower  pitch,  called  a  sub-har- 
monic. The  cause  of  the  singular  phenomenon 
will  be  found,  I  think,  by  exsimining  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  air  waves  producing  the  two  pri- 
mary sounds.  A  single  example  will  suffice : 
If  the  sound  C  be  heard  in  connection  with  the 
sound  E,  a  third  above  it,  a  harmonic  or  second- 
ary sound  will  be  heard,  which  is  two  octaves 
below  the  original  C.  The  ratio  of  the  sounds 
C  andE,  or  the  Tonic  with  the  Mediant,  will  be 
as  4  to  5.  Let  a  scries  of  waves  be  made  re- 
presenting the  sound  C,  and  another  series  above 
it  representing  the  sound  E,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  maximum  density  of  every  fifth  wave 
of  the  upper  series  exactly  coincides  with  every 
fourth  wave  of  the  lower  series.  Thus  at  every 
fourth  wa-s  e  of  C  an  increased  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  ear,  which  effect  corresponds  with  that 
made  by  a  wave  tour  times  as  long  as  that  of 
the  original  C.  which  is  the  wave  belonging  to 
the  C  two  octaves  below  it.  Either  a  new  wave 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  two  original 
series,  or  the  same  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
ear.  For  like  reasons,  the  tonic  and  fifth,  hav- 
ing ratio  of  2  to  3,  would  give  a  sound  an  octave 
below  the  tonic;  and  in  general,  the  nearer 
the  sounds  are  in  pitch,  the  lower  will  be  the  sec- 
ondary sound,  because  there  is  a  greater  differ- 
ence in  the  ratio  of  coinciding  waves  belonging  to 
the  two  original  sounds. 

The  relation  of  super-harmonic  sounds  is  of 
still  greater  interest,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
generated  from  a  single  sound,  and  lead  us  in 
the  direction  of  our  iu  investigation  with   rcsrard 


to  light.  The  secondary  sounds  follow  in  the 
order  of  the  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth  and  seven- 
teenth, counting  upward.  The  sounds  are  heard 
distincly  in  conection  with  bells  and  the  more 
sonorous  class  of  instruments — but  a  delicate 
ear  can  detect  them,  when  a  musical  string  is 
vibrating.  Some  writers  have  supposed  these 
sounds  arise  from  the  vibrations  of  aliquot  parts 
of  the  string,  while  the  whole  has  a  viljration  cor- 
responding with  the  primary  sound  which  appa- 
rently involves  the  paradox  of  a  body  moving 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time  ;  liut  with 
out  stopping  to  discuss  this  point,  it  is  clear  that 
whether  the  parts  of  the  string  or  the  air- waves, 
or  both,  produce  this  effect,  the  same  law  of  \  i- 
bration  belongs  to  both  the  different  lengths  of  a 
string  and  to  different  lengths  of  air- wave. 

The  reason  why  the  eighth,  twelfth,  fifteenth 
and  seventeenth,  follow  in  this  order,  is  made 
apparent  by  a  reference  to  the  ratios  of,  coin- 
ciding waves  belonging  to  the  sounds.  The  num- 
ber of  waves  occurring  between  the  intervals  of 
coincidence  are  expressed  by  the  ratios 
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— the  unit  being  the  length  of  the  wave  produc- 
ing the  original  or  fundamental  sound.  All  oth- 
er sounds  belonging  to  the  Septave,  are  ex- 
pressed by  ratios  which  require  an  odd  number 
of  waves  for  the  fundamental. 

In  order  to  present  the  suljject  more  clearly 
to  the  eye,  Mr.  Tillxtan  exhibited  to  the  meeting 
his  Tonometer,  an  instrument  invented  by  him, 
which  measures  to  the  eye  the  minutest  musical 
intervals.  Upon  it  the  sounds  of  the  Septave 
correspond  with  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
The  arrangement  of  ihe  colors  thus  made  around 
a  center,  divide  the  circle  in  a  manner  essentially 
different  from  that  made  by  Chevreul.  Kcd  hav- 
ing the  lowest  number  of  waves,  corresponds  with 
the  tonic  and  violet  the  highest,  corresponds 
with  the  sub-tonic  or  leading  note.  The  pos- 
ition assigned  to  the  several  sounds,  depends 
upon  their  ratios  with  each  other  serialim,  and 
not  on  the  ratio  of  each  with  the  tonic.  The  red 
yellow  and  blue,  designated  hj  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster as  the  primary  colors  from  which  the  other 
four  belonging  to  the  spectrum  are  derived,  cor- 
respond on  the  Tonometer  with  the  Tonic,  Med- 
iant and  Dominant,  or  first,  third  and  fifth,  form- 
ing when  heard  simultaneously,  the  tonic  common 
chord.  The  law  of  Harmonics  requires  that  these 
sounds  or  their  octaves  should  be  first  percep- 
tible to  the  ear,  and  these  colors  should  make 
the  strongest  impression  upon  the  eye.  By  the 
same  law  which  generates  from  the  Tonic,  the 
Mediant  and  Dominant,  from  ihe  two  latter  are 
generated  other  sounds  of  the  Septave.  This 
process  could  be  repeated  until  twelve  sounds 
were  made  within  the  Septave  which  would  cor- 
respond with  the  division  by  colors,  as  shown  by 
Chevreul. 

It  was  shown  by  the  writer,  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing, that  the  yellow  ray  approached  nearer  thau 
any  other  to  white  light,  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  assigned  to  that  ray  with  the 
mean  number  of  vibrations  derived  both  from 
those  assigned  to  the  three  primary  colors  and 
to  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum — but  another 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  superior  luminosity 
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of  the  yellow  ray.  Accordiag  to  the  Harmonic 
Hypothesis,  the  invisible  ,Tth-waves  which  at  low- 
er rates  of  Tibration.  show  only  heating  effects 
generate  more  rapid  waves,  in  ratio  increasing 
by  arithmetical  progression.  The  highest  bar" 
monic  sound  is  the  third  octave  mediant,  which 
corresponds  with  yellow  light.  If  Luminosity 
depends  on  rapidity  of  vibrations,  the  maximum 
effect  must  be  seen  in  the  highest  Harmonic  ray 
now  shown  to  be  the  yellow. 

By  similar  deductions  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  ray  between  the  blue  and  violet  (the  indigo) 
must  be  the  least  luminous  of  the  spectrum  series. 
,  This  color  corresponds  with  the  relative  minor 
tonic  ;  in  any  combinations  of  sounds,  if  this  note 
be  taken  as  the  prominent  fundamental,  a  depres- 
sing effect  is  produced  upon  the  mind.  A  person 
ladea  with  grief  or  gloomy  thoughts  is  apt  to 
give  veut  to  the  feelings  in  music  of  the  plaintive 
mode.  This  singular  coincidence  must  lead  us 
to  interesting  speculations  regarding  the  effect  of 
vibrations  upon  the  human  organization. 

The  calorific  power  of  the  solar  spectrum  in- 
creases from  the  violet  to  the  red  and  extends 
beyond  it.  Recent  experiments  are  reported, 
•which  if  confirmed,  will  prove  the  invisible  heat- 
ing  rays  embrace  several  octaves.  The  increased 
length  of  the  aeth-wave  seems  to  give  it  the  pow 
er  of  moving  denser  matter  and,  we  may  infer 
thus  produces  greater  frictional  effects.  Analo- 
gous phenomena  are  observed  in  regard  to  Sound ; 
the  pitch  may  be  lowered  until  it  is  no  longer 
audible  yet  just  above  that  point  the  air  waves 
have  transmittL'd  their  motion  to  all  surrounding 
solids.  The  lower  notes  of  the  largest  organ 
will  set  into  vibration  the  whole  wood-work  of  a 
church  and  the  congregation  will  be  affected  not 
so  much  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  of  feel- 
ing. That  all  heat  is  the  result  of  vibrations,  is 
now  the  prevailing  opinion  among  philosophers. 
The  experiments  of  Regnault  relating  to  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  gasses  confirm  this  view.  The  de- 
duction from  the  Harmonic  Hypothesis  is  that 
heat  acting  through  the  same  medium  as  light 
must  have  different  characteristics  dependent 
upon  the  ratio  of  vibrations. 

The  chemical  or  actinic  power  has  its  maximum 
in  the  violet  ray.  According  to  the  views  ad- 
vanced by  Prof.  Powell  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, several  years  since,  the  illuminating  and 
chemical  power  of  rays  increases  with  the  gradu- 
ally decreasing  lengths  of  the  waves  producing 
them,  while  the  heating  force  acts  inversely. 
The  fact  that  the  violet  ray  is  produced  by  short. 
er  waves  than  the  indigo  and  the  blue  by  shorter 
waves  than  the  yellow,  does  not  seem  to  confirm 
this  view  of  the  illuminating  power.  That  the 
shortness  of  the  wave  producing  the  violet  may 
have  an  important  relation  to  the  actinic  force,- 
will  not  be  deried— but  the  discordant  ratio  which 
these  waves  bear  to  those  of  the  fundamental  red, 
should  be,  according  to  the  hypothesis  now  ad- 
vanced, the  principle  cause  of  that  force. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  inves- 
tigations in  the  direction  now  pointed  out,  is  to 
lead  us  to  the  belief  that  all  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, BO  called,  are  but  multiples  of  the  original 
atom  mysteriously  moulded  by  wave  force  into  | 
forms,  which  as  yet  defy  the  analyzing  power  of  j 
man.  The  Harmonic  theory  has  a  wider  scope 
than  has  yet  been  given,  and  the  speaker  pro-  | 


posed  to  pursue  the  subject  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  Pkesioext  said  that  the  analogies  of  sound 
and  light  had  been  long  known.  But  though 
you  could  hear  through  a  crooked  pipe  you  could 
not  see  through  it.  You  could  hear  around  a 
corner  but  not  see  around  it.  Hence  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  drew  the  conclusion,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  multitude  of  similitudes  and  analogies 
they  must  be  essentially  different  and  distinct. 

Mr.  Pell  entered  into  a  discussion  with  j\Ir. 
Tillman,  on  the  su)  ject  of  musical  sounds,  point- 
ing out  a  failure  in  the  analogy  as  he  conceived. 

Mr.  TILLM.4.X  differed  with  some  of  Mr.  Poll's 
statements  concerning  harmonies  in  music,  and 
maintained  the  analogy. 

Mr.  Sekly  thought  these  theories  were  very 
nteresting.  It  would  be  a  grtat  simplification 
of  science  if  all  the  physical  phenomena  could 
be  grouped  under  one  cause.  It  was  said  that 
Mr.  Smith,  of  England,  had  shown  by  actual  ex- 
periment that  a  certain  number  of  vibrations 
will  produce  a  given  color.  He  had  doubted  the 
fact  till  he  saw  it  reported  in  the  scientific 
Journals. 

In  reply  to  a  .suggestion  that  this  subject  was 
purely  theoretical.  Mr.  Pell  said  he  would  never 
present  a  theoretical  question  if  there  was  a  prac- 
tical one  offered  for  discussion. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned. 


ALTERMTE  ILLUSION. 


Through  a  convex  lens  of  about  one  inch 
focus,  look  attentively  at  a  silver  seal,  on  which 
a  cipher  is  engraved.  It  will  at  first  appear  cut 
in,  as  to  the  naked  eye,  but  if  you  continue  to 
observe  it  for  some  time  without  changing  your 
situation,  it  will  seem  to  be  in  "  relief,"  and  the 
lights  and  shades  will  appear  the  same  as  they 
did  before.  If  you  regard  it  with  the  same  at- 
tention still  longer,  it  will  again  appear  to  be  en- 
graved ;  and  so  on  alternately. 

If  you  look  off  the  seal  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
you  view  it  again,  instead  of  seeing  it  as  at  first 
it  will  appear  in  relief. 

If  while  you  are  turned  toward  the  light,  you 
suddenly  incline  the  seal,  while  you  continue  to 
regard  it,  those  parts  that  seemed  to  be  engraved 
will  immediately  appear  in  relief  ;  and,  if,  when 
you  are  regarding  these  seeming  prominent  parts 
you  turn  yourself  so  that  the  light  may  fall  on  the 
right  hand,  you  will  see  the  shadows  on  the 
same  side  from  whence  the  light  comes,  which 
will  certainly  appear  extraordinary.  In  like 
manner  the  shadows  will  appear  on  the  left  if 
the  light  fall  on  that  side.  If,  instead  of  a  seal, 
you  look  at  a  piece  of  money,  these  alterations 
will  not  be  visible,  in  whatever  situation  you  are 
placed. 

It  has  been  suspected  shat  this  illusion  arises 
from  the  situation  of  the  light,  and.  in  fact,  M. 
Guyot  observed  that  when  he  viewed  it  with  a 
candle  on  the  right,  it  appeared  engraved,  but, 
by  changing  the  light  to  the  left  side,  it  im 
mediately  appeared  in  relief.  It  still,  however, 
remains  to  b£  explained  why  we  see  it  alternately 
hollow  and  prominent,  without  changing  either 
the  situation  or  the  li^ht.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the 
sight  itself  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  ;  and  this  seems  the  more  pr  obabie 
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OUR  niOTOGRAPHlC  ILLUSTRATIdNS. 

We  present  our  readora  this  month  with  a 
good  copy  of  a  very  pretty  Engraving  entitled 
"hinocetit  Love",a.i3d  a,  copy  of  the  engraving 
after  Eastlakeol  'Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem.' 
No  peculiar  history  attaches  to  the  first,  the  sec- 
ond is  thus  described  by  the  Art  Journal. 

CHRIST  LAMENTING  OVER   JERUSALEM. 

Without  doubt  this  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant picture  in  character,  conception,  and  execu- 
tion that  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
has  painted  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  gems  of  the  Vernon  collection,  as  it  was 
of  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1841. 

The  prophecy  uttered  against  Jerusalem  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  contains  the  severest  re- 
proof embodied  in  the  most  pathetic  language 
that  even  the  lips  of  divinity  ever  spoke.  The 
guilt  of  her  inhabitants,  the  compassion  that 
would  have  rescued,  and  the  doom  that  awaited 
them,  are  announced  almost  in  one  short  sen- 
tence:— 

"Oh,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest 
the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  to 
thee  :  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings  ;  and  ye  would  not ! 

"Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate," 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  subject  as  this  requires  a 
peculiar  cast  of  mind  in  the  painter  who  would 
illustrate  it.  Raffaelle,  Guido,  or  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  might  have  grapp'ed  successfully  with 
it;  but  neither  Michael  Angelo,  with  all  his 
extraordinary  genius,  nor  any  other  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  except  those  we  have  named 
and  perhaps  Annibal  Cairacci  if  he  had  had  more 
of  the  poetry  of  his  art,  could  have  felt  the  touch- 
ing sensibilities  of  the  theme.  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  possesses  a  mind  fully  competent  to  deal 
with  it ;  in  fact  it  is  one  especially  suited  to  him, 
and  of  this  no  more  evidence  is  necessary  than  an 
examination  of  the  charming  work  he  has  pro- 
duced. 

The  frequent  opportunities  we  have  had  of 
inspecting  the  picture  since  it  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  have  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  favourable  opinion  we  then 
expressed  concerning  it,  and  which  we  summed 
up  in  the  following  words  : — "The  subject  is  full 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  grandeur  ;  and  the 
execution  is  worthy  of  the  conception.  The 
broad  masses  of  drapery  skilfully  contrast  with 
the  minuteness  of  expression  in  every  one  of  the 
actors  in  this  solemn  scene,  and  in  the  delicacy  of 
finish  displayed  in  the  minor  portions  of  the 
design.  The  colouring  is  admirably  judicious, 
and  the  light  and  shade  so  well  managed,  that 
while  the  eye  finds  from  it  a  delightful  re- 
pose, the  parts  come  out  with  a  vigor  far 
superior  to  the  former  productions  of  Mr. 
Eastlake.  *  *  *  in  a  word,  the  work  is 
Perfect. 

The  negatives  for  the  first  of  these  ])ictures 
were  made  with  the  Alcoholic  collodion  of  Mr. 
Sutton  after  his  first  formula  given  in  our  June 
1859   number,  the  nitrate  bath  being  a  forty 
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grains  solution,  developed  with  proto-sulphate  of 
iron  30  grs.  to  the  oz.  1  oz.  acetic  acid  and  ^oz. 
Alcohol  to  4  oz.  iron  solution  ;  intensified  with 
sulphuret  potassium,  1  oz.  to  8  of  water.  The 
negatives  of  the  second  were  made  with  collo- 
dion furnished  by  Mr.  T.  Faris  which  produces 
very  intense  negatives  without  re-developing  or 
intensifying,  sensitized  in  the  above  bath  and 
developed  by  the  same  solution  as  the  first,  In 
printing  the  paper  was  salted  and  sensitized  by 
the  same  formulas  given  in  our  January  and 
February  numbers. 

THE   TOXIXa   BATH 

was  made  as  follows  :  and  in  this  part  of  the 
process  an  improvement  will  be  perceived  ;  ihe 
citrate  of  iron  giving  additional  strength  and 
clearness  to  the  picture.  With  this  bath  the 
middle  "tints"  are  not  so  liable    to  destruction 

•\Valcr 1  gal.  IGO  oz.  fluid. 

Hypo  Soda IHbs.    24" 

Chloride  Gold  pure 90  grs. 

Saturated  solution  Citrate  Iron  4  dnns.  fluid. 

Chloride  Lime 40  grs. 

The  hypo,  was  dissolved  in  the  water,  reserv- 
ing sufficient  from  the  gallon  to  dissolve  the  gold 
which  was  added  after  solution,  and  lastly  the  so- 
lution of  iron  agitating  the  bath  as  each  iugrcdi- 
ant  was  being  poured  in. 
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The  present  number  of  our  Journal  is  teeming 
full  of  good  things,  every  article  being  valuable 
to  the  photographic  reader.  We  would  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  articles  on  the  manufacture 
of  collodion.  1  here  is  no  branch  of  the  photo- 
graphic process  so  important,  and  so  little  under- 
stood as  this  ;  in  our  own  practice  it  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  most  trouble,  and  we  have  frequently 
spent  a  whole  week  in  searching  for  the  cause 
and  correcting  the  evils  resulting  from  imperfec- 
tions in  collodion,  ilore  failures  are  consequent 
upon  some  defect  in  its  manufacture,  than  in  all 
else  combined.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  determined 
us  to  keep  a  diary  of  our  manipulations,  and  give 
them  monthly,  as  promised  in  our  April  number  ; 
since  that  number  was  issued,  however,  we  have 
made  a  change  that  will  necessitate  our  deferring 
the  commencement  of  these  articles  until  Sep- 
tember, as  our  time  will  be  too  fully  occupied  in 
other  departments  to  admit  of  that  attention 
which  we  design  giving  to  the  subject. 

TuE  proceedings  of  the  Ameuic^vn  ruoTOGUAi'u- 
ICAL  Society,  should  also,  command  the  attention 
of  every  reader.  In  this  Journal  will  be  found 
the  only  full  and  accurate  report  of  its  proceed- 
ings, one  of  the  first  reporters  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Warburton,  having  been  employed  to  transcribe 
tlu;  debates  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  ;  and 
no  member  is  made  to  display  a  position  or  prom- 
inency which  he  did  not  hold  in  debate,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  where  s-ketches  of  the  proceedings 
are  made  by  interested  parties  commanding  edi- 
torial pre!?t:ge.  and  seeking  uudeserved  influence. 

The  Cutting  Patent  suit,  draws  its  slow  length 
along,  and  is  yet  undecided,  so  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  done  so  already  have  still 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  their  inite  to  the 
f.ind  called  for  by  the  New-York  committee.    We 


did  intend  to  urge  other  strong  reasons  why  every 
photographer  in  the  land  should  lend  a  help  in 
this  matter,  but  this  has  been  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Asquitb,  who  is  a  practical  photogra- 
pher, and  gives  good  sound  practical  views  of  the 
subject  in  a  practical  way,  and  being  based  upon 
I  practical  experience,  should  have  the  greatest 
weight  with  his  brother  artists.  The  second  re- 
port of  the  Treasurer  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  PnoTO- 
GKAPHicAL  Society,  Mr.  W.  Campbell,  of  Jersey 
City.  N.  J.,  exhibited  several  specimens  of  his 
new  style  of  Photographs,  which  he  calls  the 
Ectogi-aph.-  These  pictures  received  the  decided 
commendation  and  approval  of  the  Society,  for 
their  beauty,  naturalness,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  made.  Unlike  all  other  colored  photo- 
graphs, the  knowledge  of  the  process,  and  the 
skill  in  manipulation  can  be  acquired  by  any  one 
who  can  execute  the  most  ordinary  ambrotype, 
and  they  must,  as  they  should  on  this  account 
alone,  become  favorites  among  operators  in  the 
country,  as  they  will  with  the  people,  for  their 
beauty  and  permanency.  Those  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing this  valuable  process,  can  do  so  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  if  we  understand 
aright,  will  require  payment  from  those  only  who 
can  master  the  art.  It  is  not  his  intention,  as 
has  been  so  often  done,  to  sell  patent  rights  and 
then  let  his  purchaser  wallow  in  the  slough  of 
disappointment,  despcndingly  regretting  pockets 
depleted  and  prospects  blighted. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  lately  from  one  of 
our  largest  dealers  in  Photographic  goods  in  this 
city,  that  the  sale  of  Melainotyvc  I'/alcs  had 
greatly  incretised  within  a  year,  from  which  we 
infer  that  the  public  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
them  as  they  deserve.  W^e  cannot  comprehend 
why  ambrotypisis  themselves  do  not  take  more 
pains  to  improve  themselves  in  the  melaiuo- 
type  process,  and  substitute  the  pictures  for  the 
ambrotype.  Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
are  capable  of  greater  delicacy  of  detail,  and 
more  strength  of  color  than  the  ambrotype,  while 
they  possess  the  softness  and  permanency  of  the 
daguerreotype,  and  for  small  portraits  are  second 
only  to  the  latter  in  all  respects. 

Occasionally'  we  receive  a  number  of  a  Jour- 
nal called  the  "  Photograph"  from  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  edited  by  Mr.  V.  M.  Griswold.  Among 
the  minor  Journals  published  in  this  country, 
this  is  decidedly  the  best  for  original  matter,  and 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  copying  an  article 
from  the  last  number  we  have  received. 

Hayes  &  Eunnion — You  will  find  a  very  good 
process  (from  the  ^'Photograph," )  for  enlarging, 
iu  tlie  present  number.  A  more  simple  one,  how- 
ever, is  the  following. 

Flow  over  your  canvas,  evenly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  flow  collodion  on  glass,  some  of 

Anthony's  Diamond  Varnish  thiiuicd  one  half 
with  sulphuric  ether,  and  five  drops  lemon  juice. 
After  drying,  again  flow  it  with  a  solutoin  of  .salt 
5  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  allowing  it  to  remain 
four  or  five  minutes ;  then  pour  off  the  superfluous 
quantity  and  dry.  Sensitize  by  brushing  it  over, 
in  the  usual  way,  with  a  40  grain  solution  of  am- 
monia uitraSe,  dry  and  expose  to  your  camera.  To 


fix  and  tone,  use  the  same  formula  as  for  paper 
pictures,  simply  flowing  instead  of  floating  ;  wa^h 
under  a  stream  of  water  and  dry.  Instead  of 
using  ammonia  nitrate,  you  can  use  any  of  the 
developing  processes. 

Another  process  which  we  u?e,  is  to  coat  the 
canvas  with  either  diamond  varnish  or  albumen, 
and  after  drying  put  on  with  a  soft  broad  camel's 
hair  brush,  the  following  mixture. 

A.  Saturated  solution  bichromate  potash. 

B.  A  creamy  solution  gum  Arabic,  1  oz. 
Light  red,  finely  ground,                    20  grs. 

Mix  A  &  B  together  in  equal  proportions.  You 
can  make  the  color  stronger  by  adding  more  red. 
Afcer  laying  the  mixture  on  as  evenly  as  possi- 
ble, take  a  grainer's  blender  and  blend  the  re- 
maining streaks  and  inequalities  together  by  very 
light  touching  lengthwise  and  crosswise  till  near- 
ly dry,  when  you  will  have  quite  an  even  sitrface. 
After  it  becomes  perfectly  dry  (the  whole  opera, 
tion  must  be  conducted  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  or 
candle)  expose  it  in  the  camei-a,  until  the  image 
is  well  defined,  then  wash  oft"  the  unchanged  bi- 
chromate and  color,  and  you  have  an  excellent 
copy  for  the  painter.  The  whole  process  will 
take  about  an  hour. 

Our  time  honored  friend  Fitzgibbon,  of  St. 
Louis,  unexpectedly  (it  is  so  long  since  we  heard 
from  or  saw  him  that  we  feared  he  had  got  off 
among  the  Comanches  and  been  scalped,)  pre- 
s  uted  his  happy  visage  in  our  sanctum  the  other 
day  and  enlivened  us  for  an  hour,  and  made  life 
more  endurable  by  his  hearty  sympathy.  Such 
friendly  visits  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
us. 

We  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  corres- 
pondents a  little  longer.  AVe  shall  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  bring  all  matters  up  all  right  with 
them  ;  we  have  had  not  only  self  interest,  but  the 
basest  ingratitude  to  contend  against,  but  with 
the  help  of  the  Lord  we  will  overcome  them. 

From  and  after  the  issue  of  our  July  number, 
the  publication  department  of  this  Journal  will 
bo  in  other  hands,  and  we  shall  have  a  gentleman 
well  known  for  his  scientific  ability,  as  associate 
editor.  During  the  present  mouth  we  shall  issue 
(besides  this)  the  June  and  July  numbers,  and 
the  August  number  will  be  promptly  issued  by 
the  new  publisher,  on  the  day  of  publication,  the 
15th  of  the  month,  and  continue  thereafter,  to  be 
regular  in  its  issue.  In  addition  to  the  new  ed- 
itor a  number  of  scientific  gentlemen,  who  devote 
much  of  their  leisure  to  investigating  photogra- 
phy, have  volunteered  as  contributor.-*,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  hereafter,  this  Journal  will 
be  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  publica- 
tion ot  the  kind  iu  the  world.  In  our  next  we  shall 
enter  more  fully  into  an  explanation  of  this 
change,  and  set  forth  the  improvements  and  ad- 
vantages to  be  accomplished  by  it.  One  thing 
we  will  say  now ;  it  is  determined  by  the  new 
publisher  to  make  this  Journal  so  valuable  that 
no  photogra]>hcr  will  be  without  it.  As  a  new 
feature,  one  of  the  illu.strations  in  each  num- 
ber will  consist  of  three  stereoscopic  pictures  of 
interesting  subjects,  making  thirty-six.  yearly, 
equal  iu  value  to  three  times  the  cost  of  the 
Journal. 
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From  the  London  Ari-Journal. 

ART-l)ECOIMriO\, 

A  SCITAIiLE  EMrLOV.MLNT  FOTv  WOMEN. 

HEN  sewing-ma- 
cbinea  are  des- 
troying stitching 
as  a  trade,  and 
straw-plaiting  is 
threatened  with 
annihilation, from 
the  ever  dimin- 
ishing size  of  la- 
dies bonnets,  it 
'  cannot  be  surpris- 
ing that,  among 
the  specialities  suggested  by  the  committee  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social 
Science,  employments  suitable  for  females  should 
have  hpld  a  prominent  place.  But  why  employ- 
ment for  women  ?  A  woman's  position  is  or  ought 
to  be  essentially  domestic.  The  unerring  Record 
shows  us  that  in  ancient  Israel  a  virtuous  woman, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  became  a  wife — one 
whom  the  heart  of  her  husband  trusted  because 
she  did  him  ■'  good,"  and  "  not  evil" — who  look- 
ed "  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,"  and  did 
not  eat  the  "  bread  of  idleness" — whose  children 
rose  up  around  her  to  "  call  her  blessed  ;"  "  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  There 
are  what  are  called  "  strong  minded"  women, 
above  the  pleasures  of  domestic  enjoyment ;  and 
this  strength  of  mind  usually  and  happily  in- 
creases with  length  of  days.  Bat  the  law  of 
population  alters  not,  and  as  honest  Trotty  Veck 
drew  meaning  from  the  chimes,  so  ought  we  to 
extract  lessons  from  the  well  balanced  births  of 
boys  and?  girls.  It  was  not  good  for  men  to  be 
alone  and  therefore  Providence  gives  the  one  sex 
to  be  care  taker  of,  and  the  other  to  be  pro- 
vider for,  the  household.  But  this  wise  arraug  - 
ment  is  disturbed.  Fleets,  standing  armies  and 
wars  frustrate  the  normal  law  of  population 
and  entail  not  only  the  expense  of  war  es- 
tablishments upon  nations,  burdens  of  destitution, 
crime,  and  anxiety,  through  the  natural  protec- 
tors of  so  many  females  being  drafted  away 
from  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  full 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Those  interest- 
ested  in  the  proper  elev:Uion  and  develop- 
ment of  industries  suitable  to  females  may  es- 
pecially long  for,  and  ought  earnestly  to  work 
for,  the  time  when  men  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks  ;  for  in  no  employment  can  women  be  so 
suitably  engaged  as  in  the  preparation  for  and 
due  discharge  of,  domestic  duties  aud  responsibili- 
ties. 

But  before  much  can  be  done  for  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  any  work  higher  than  drudo- 
ery,  much  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  wo- 
man's education  ;  and  all  must  heartily  sympa- 
thize with  the  remark  of  Lord  Shaftsbury  in  his 
desires  at  Bradford,  that  while  too  much  cannot 
be  done  for  boys,  far  too  little  is  done  for  girls, 
in  the  matter  of  common  school  education.  For 
example  :  in  school  books,  to  which  my  attention 
has  recently  been  turned,  among  all  the  books 
used    in   the  National   or  Foreign  and  British 
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schools  which  have  couic  under  my  observation 
filled  as  many  of  them  are  With  admirable  lessons 
for  all  stages  of  advancement  in  learning — I 
have  not  found  in  a  dozen  ditt'ereat  books,  half  a 
dozen  le-sons  which  the  acutcst  imagination  could 
show  to  be  directly  relative  to  the  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, or  profitable  employment  of  women. 
There  is  much  of* course,  common  to  both  ;  but 
while  there  are  hundreds  of  lessons  bearing  on 
the  specialities  of  men,  I  doubt  if  there  can  be 
pointed  out  more  than  one  or  two  bearing 
on  the  specialities  of  women — even  if  women 
could  all  become  wives,  and  not  one  bearing  upon 
woman-life  of  the  three  or  four  millions  of  females 
who,  in  this  country,  are  doomed  to  the  felicity  of 
single  blessedness.  This  is  educationally  and 
socially  a  suicidal  course  towards  a  class  who 
must  be  supported  by  labor,  extraneous  to  the 
true  and  proper  domestic  duties  of  women  ;  and 
many  of  whom,  in  the  form  of  unwomanly  shame, 
are  taking  terrible  vengeance  on  society  for  the 
neglect  of  education,  and  who  must  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  worthily  or  unworthily  support  them- 
selves. The  attention  which  has  recently  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  female  education  and 
employment  is  however,  most  encouraging,  and 
1-eads  to  the  hopes,  thac  recognition  of  defects  will 
be  succeeded  by  palliatives,  and  ultimately  over- 
throw evils  which  society  has  by  neglect,  to  a 
large  extent  inflicted  on  itself. 

In  attempting  to  secure  new  employments  for 
women,  these  three  conditions,  at  least— because 
they  are  not  the  only  conditions  desirable — should 
be  looked  on  as  essential  to  permanent  success,  or 
to  more  than  a  temporary  diminution  of  social 
misery.  First,  such  employments  should  not  be 
physically  deteriorating,  either  from  their  con- 
tinuosity,  exhaustive  character,  or  from  that 
greater  burden  imposed  by  uniform  posture,  as  in 
sewing.  The  advantages  of  this  condition  are  so 
obvious— although  often  sadly  neglected — that 
they  require  no  argument. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  employment  for 
women  must  be  based  upon  strictly  commercial 
principles,  yielding  the  employed  a  fair  profit  on 
the  work  done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  supply 
the  public  with  what  is  wanted,  at  a  price  plac- 
ing it  within  the  reach  of  a  large  class  of  custom 
ers.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  special  em- 
ployment for  special  individuals,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  find  large  wants,  which  either  exist  or 
might  be  created,  and  which  females  otherwise 
occupied,  might  be  specially  qualified  to  supply. 
And  yet  there  are  wants  of  this  character  ;  as  for 
example,  the  entire  range  of  paper-hangings 
manufacture.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
small  number  of  men  who  follow  this  trade  in 
England  have  signally  failed  in  producing  what 
is  wanted  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  best,  or  even  good  paper-hang- 
ings used  in  this  country  are  manufactured  in 
France,  and  are  bought  here  at  a  price  which 
would  provide  ample  renumeration,  as  well  as 
employment,  for  thousands  of  females.  More- 
over, the  qualities  which  have  made  English 
workmen  fail  in  this  branch  of  trade,  are  precise- 
ly those  which  would  enable  English  wom-en  to 
succeed — their  lighter  and  more  delicate  manipu- 
lation, and  more  careful  attention  to  detail,  being 
exactly  what  would  remedy  the  more  prominent 


faults  of  the  English  as  compared  with  French 
paper  hangings;  and  if  some  of  th"  "strong 
minded  women"  would  take  possession  of  this 
bi'auch  of  trade  for  thtir  sex,  with  something  of 
the  same  vigor  which  Florence  Nightengale  took 
possession  of  the  hospitals,  the  British  public 
would  soon  be  constrained  to  bow  before  a 
similiar  success. 

The  third  condition  of  successful  employment 
i?,  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  present  em- 
ployment of  men.  To  substitute  woman's  toil 
for  man's,  without  opening  up  new  sources  of 
employment  for  the  latter  is  evidently  a  social 
loss,  rather  than  a  social  gain,  inasmuch  as  the 
families  of  the  land  are  dependant  on  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  fathers,  while  unmarried  women 
have  only  to  support  themselves ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  strong  objection  to  what  are  called 
men-  miliners,  only  one  side  of  this  branch  is  too 
often  looked  at,  aud  account  is  not  taken  of  tl)e 
fact,  that  the  young  men  who  now  stand  behind 
counters  in  our  large  towns,  are  there  preparing 
themselves  for  becoming  the  future  merchants 
and  shop-keepers  of  the  country.  Nor  will  it  do 
to  expect  that  men  shall  teach  girls  in  whom  they 
have  no  interest,  to  supersede  themselves  ;  and 
while  we  may  stigmatise  as  selfishness  the  decis- 
ion of  the  watchmakers  of  Loudon,  and  the  por- 
celain painters  of  Worcester,  not  to  work  with 
women,  unless  under  conditions  which  rendered 
women  working  impossible,  these  men  were  only 
following  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  And 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  settled  point,  that  eiaploy- 
ments  now  in  the  hands  of  men  will  no  ,  without 
a  struggle  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  women. 
Nor  is  it  desirable  that  the  sexes  should  be  placed 
together  in  workshops  ;  for  what  would  be  social- 
ly gained  in  one  direction  by  such  arrangements, 
would  be  lost  in  another. 

It  is  not  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  one 
individual  should  charge  himself  with  the  duty  of 
looking  after,  by  endeavoring  to  provide  for,  all 
the  unprotected  females,  and  I  have  no  ambit'on 
to  assume  so  grave  a  responsibility.  The  sugges- 
tions contained  in  this  paper  shall,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  that  comparatively  small  but  interest- 
ing portion  of  middle-class  females  who  have 
been  educated  at  the  government  schools  of 
design. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  original  expec- 
tations formed  from  those  schools  have  not  been 
realized  ;  some  have  scattered  blame  fully  and 
freely  over  the  Department  of  Scienee  and  Art, 
attributing  failure  to  the  unpractica.1  character  of 
the  education  given  ;  an-d  this  class  of  wise-be- 
hindhand prophets  now  tell  us  they  never  sup- 
posed that  girls  could  be  trained  to  do  what  was 
expected  from  them.  I  shall  not  attempt,  as  I  do 
not  require,  tO'  defend  the  deeds  or  misdeeds  of 
/the  Department.  The  good  accomplished  mot 
infinitely  overbalances  the  mistakes  committed. 
The  exception  was  that  the  girlf?  educated  in 
the  schools  of  design  would  be  able  to  earn  a  re- 
spectable maintenance  as  designers,  or  wood  en- 
gravers or  porcelain-painters, or  in  other  similar, 
occupations.  These  hopes  have  been  frustrated 
from  various  causes.  Wood-engraving  was  at 
one  time,  a  most  feasible  suggestion  for  ihe 
employment  of  women  ;  but  what  was  true  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  wood-engraving  was  ccmflned  to 
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books,  has  ceased  to  bo  so  now  Ibat  it  has  become  '  keep  it  to  bimself.  Those  who  from  selfish  and 
an  integral  portion  of  the  weekly  press.  That  narrow  motives,  or  through  ignorance,  decry  and 
once  light  and  agreeable  profession  now  requires  oppose  ^set\il  inventions  are  mischievous  persons 
as   a  rule,   greater  power  of  mental    and   even     who  ought  to  be  discouraged  and  put  down. 


physical  endurance  than  women  arc  capable  of 
and  an  artistic  aptitude  which  very  few  men  pos- 
sess. This  change  of  circumstances  his  dispelled 
all  hope  of  employment  from  this  source  for 
women. 

{Concluded  onjmffc  153.) 


From  the  Photographic  JVotes. 

CARBON  PlilATlXG. 


During  a  recent  visit  to  London  we  spent  a 
morning  with  M.  Joubert,  and  had  some  in- 
teresting conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  printing  processes  in  which  he  is  engaged 
Our  re<iders  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  such 
particulars  of  these  inventions  as  we  are  able  to 
publish. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  M.  Jiubert  ex- 
hibited at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Photographic  Society 
some  specimens  of  a  new  method  of  Carbon  Print- 
ing ;  and  about  the  same  time  made  a  promise  to 
the  Society  to  supply  3000  copies  of  a  Carbon 
Print,  as  an  illustration  for  their  Journal.  It  ap- 
pears that  each  print  has  to  be  seperately  exposed 
to  light  under  a  matrix,  and  this  has  occasioned  so 
much  delay  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather 
which  prevailed  this  Spring,  and  other  pressing 
engagements  of  M.  Joubert,  that  the  execution  of 
the  promise  is  still  unfulfilled.  About  half  of  the 
promised  number  have  been  printed,  and  w'e  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  some  of  these  speci- 
mens The  process  appears  likely  to  be  one  of 
great  value,  but  the  particulars  of  it  will  not  be 
published,  as  M.  Joubert  has  incurred  consider- 
able expense  and  trouble  in  bringing  it  to  perfec- 
tion, and  wishes  naturally  enough  to  turn  it  to  a 
profitable  account.  Of  course  he  is  justified  in 
acting  thus  if  he  thinks  fit.  No  great  encourage- 
ment is  offered  to  inventors  to  publish  their  pro- 
cess when  they  consider  the  treatment  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  some  useful  inventions  and 
improvements  in  photography  which  have  been 
brought  forward  of  late,  and  the  full  particulars 
of  which  have  been  given  to  the  public.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  blame  M.  Joubert  for  the  course 
which  he  thinks  fit  to  adopt  in  leaving  his  pro- 
cess to  be  found  out  ;  which  in  a  country  like 
England  he  expects  will  eventually  be  done. 
Possibly,  if  he  were  to  publish  his  process  there 
might  be  some  persons  who  would  fail  to  see  in 
it  any  new  principle,  or  merit  of  originality — or 
who  m  gbt  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  having 
"  suggested"  it,  or  something  very  tike  it  years 
ago, — or  who  might  call  in  question  the  perma- 
nency of  printer's  ink.  In  the  case  of  the  alkaline 
gold  bath,  it  now  appears  that  the  process  was 
known  to  several  persons,  who  discovered  it  by 
independent  experiment  but  kept  it  a  secret  for 
some  time,  partly  no  doubt  from  interested 
motives,  but  we  believe  mainly  in  consequence  of 
the  little  credit  and  encouragement  which  in- 
ventors receive.  When  a  generous  man  has  dis- 
covered anything  new  and  useful  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  publish  it :  but  if,  on  further  consider 


On  comparing  the  best  prints  by  Mr.  Pouncy's 
process  with  those  by  M.  Joubert's,  no  one  could 
hesitate  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  latt'^T — 
which  are  as  nearly  as  possibl'e  equal  to  silver 
prints  in  sharpness  and  gradation,  while  in  artis- 
tic effect  they  closely  resemble  engravings  or 
lithographic  proofs.  In  the  specimen  which  will 
in  due  '  lime  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  M.  Joubert  has  labored  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  printing  from  a  waxed- 
paper  impression  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  there 
are  merits  in  that  Carbon  print  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  that  the  process  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  considerable  utility.  We  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  the  converse  of  Mr.  Pouncy's  and 
in  no  way  resembles  his.  The  matrix  is  not  an  or- 
inary  glass  negative,  but  a  transparent  positive, 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  true  to  nature  ;  and 
this  may  be  either  a  waxed-paper  sun  print,  or, 
better  still  a  glass  transparency,  like  those  of  M. 
Ferrier. 

The  sensitive  surface  is  exposed  under  the  matrix 
for  a  few  seconds  only,  and  the  effect  produced 
upon  it  by  light  can  be  seen  through  the  trans- 
parent parts  of  the  matrix  without  opening  the 
pressure  frame — so  that^by  watching  the  printing 
with  a  little  care  there  is  no  risk  of  an  over  ex- 
posure. The  carbon,  or  other  pigment,  is  made 
to  adhere  to  the  image  by  means  of  contact  in  a 
press,  which  is  a  somewhat  costly  piece  of  ap- 
paratus ;  and  the  pigment,  which  may  be  of  any 
color  is  not  ground  in  oil.  The  sensitive  surface 
is  extremely  sensitive,  and  is  not  composed  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  chemicals  used  iu  photogra- 
phy. Such  are  the  meagre  particulars  which  we 
are  able  to  publish  respecting  this  important  new 
method  of  printing. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  glass  trans- 
parent positives  suitable  for  M.  Joubert's  prooess. 
One  consists  in  taking  a  very  thin  negative  and 
copying  it  by  means  of  a  lens.  The  other  con- 
sists in  printing  upon  dry  collodionized  or  al- 
bumenizedplatesTrom  a  negative  of  the  ordinary 
density.  So  long  therefore  as  a  negative  is  clean, 
perfect  arid  sufficiently  full  of  detail,  it  is  suitable 
for  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  methods 
of  obtainmg  the  transparent  positive ;  and 
photograph,  rs  should  bear  this  in  mind  in  their 
future  operations. 

There  are  two  important  merits  in  M.  Joubert's 
prints.  The  first  is  their  permanency — the  second, 
their  fine  artistic  qualiiies.  Although  perhaps 
for  small  and  extremely  delicate  subjects  a  silver 
print  upon  albumeuizcd  paper  might  be  slightly 
superior  in  definition  and  gradation  of  shade — 
yet  according  to  our  taste,  this  new  Carbon  Pro- 
cess is  better  adapted  for  all  ordinary  subjects 
and  far  more  beautiful  in  eflfcct. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  printing,  that  can- 
not be  correctly  estimated  at  present.  It  will 
probably  for  some  time  to  come  be  not  much  less 
than  silver  printing. 


carbon  prints,  are  obtained  Irora  a  matrix  which 
is  itself  a  transparent  positive  either  upon 
glass  or  waxed  paper.  This  process  has  been 
patented  and  the  particulars  of  it  v/ill  be  known 
as  soon  as  the  specification  is  published.  We 
shall  apply  for  it  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Patent  Office,  and  inform  our  readers  of 
its  contents. 

M.  Joubert  is  an  eminent  steel-engraver,  and 
the  patentee  of  a  method  of  steel-facing  engraved 
copper  plates.  In  all  the  specimens  of  his  new 
photographic  proces.ses  which  he  was  kind  enough 
to  shew  us,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  artistic 
element  as  regards  color  and  choice  of  subject ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  so  distinguished  an  artist 
and  so  ingenious  a  man  interesting  himself  in  new 
applicarions  of  photography,  and  exhibiting  so 
much  taste  in  his  selection  'of  colors,  and  manage- 
ment of  effects.  He  has  kindly  offered  to  assist 
us  in  illustrating  a  number  of  the  PHOTOGRAPHrc 
Quarterly  Review  with  a  specimen  of  his  pro- 
cess 


AMPICAX  PHOTOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

Held  its  regular  monthly  meeting,  on  Monday 
Evening,  June  11,  1860,  at  Room  19,  Cooper  In- 
stitute.   Prof.  Joy  in  the  chair. 

DEATH  OF  Mr.  HADFIELD, 

Mr  Seely  said  he  had  to  offer  some  resolutions 
on  the  sad  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr,  Hadfield 
a  member  of  the  society.  This  was  the  first  oc- 
casion of  the  kind  they  had  had  in  an  existence 
of  16  months,  Mr.  Hadfield  was  not  known  famil- 
iarly, perhaps,  to  a  majority  of  the  members,  al- 
though he  had  been  one  of  the  most  interested  iu 
the  objects  of  the  society,— and  attended  the  meet- 
ing when  he  could  conveniently  do  so.  His  at- 
tending always  required  a  sacrifice  on  his  part. 
Mr  Hadfield  had  presented  two  or  three  valuable 
communications  to  the  society,  and  had  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  prepare  and  introduce  new 
matter  in  time  to  come.  He  seldom  took  part 
as  a  speaker,  in  the  discussions,  owing  wholly  to 
his  modesty,  for  he  understood  well  the  subjects 
introduced. 

He  begged  to  offer  the  following  resolutions  ; 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Charles  Had- 
field, this  society  deplores  the  loss  of  one  of  its  ear- 
liest and  most  faithful  members,  a  worthy  citizen 
and  a  man  of  strictest  integrity  and  generous 
impulse. 

Resolved,  that  we  tender  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  afflicted  relations. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  his  family  by  the  Secretary. 

The  resolutions  were  pas.sed  unanimously. 

THE  ARTIC  EXPEnmON — A   PHOTOGRAPHER  TO 

ACCOMPANY  rr. 
Mr.  Gabb.\xati  stated  that  Dr.  Hayes,  whom 
they  all  expected  to  hear  on  the  subject  of  Pho- 
tography in  connection  with  the  Artie  Expedition 
had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Boston,  and  could  not 
address  them.  Doctor  H.  deemed  it  very  de- 
sirable that  a    photographer    should  accompany 


f.t.'' 
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Another  important  and  beautiful   invention  of  j 

M.  Joubert  consists  in  obtaining  burnt-in  glass  ,  the  expedition.     So  far,    none    has  accompanied 

ation,  he  is  led   to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  re- j  transparencies,  of  various  colors.     The  specimens  j  any  of  the  E.tpcditions  to  the   arctic    seas.  ^    Mr. 

ceived  with  gratitude,  his  next  impulse  may  bu  to  I  we   saw  pleased  us   extremely.     They  like  the  '  Washington  Peale,    an    experienced    artist   and 
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'  Photographer,  a  nephew  of  Rembrandt  Poale, 
wished  very  much  to  go  with  the  expedition,  but 
money  was  wanted.  Now  he  thought  that  suffi- 
cient funds  could  be  gathered  lor  this  important 
purpose.    Hitherto  ihey   hud   no  test   whatever 

.  of  thu  peculiar  aspect  of  light  in  the  Polar  seas. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  aspects  of  the  pe- 
culiar power  of  light,  that  it  was  desirable  they 
should  know,  and  there  nmst  be  many  beautiful 
scenes  in  the  polar  seas  that  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  have  brouglit  home  in  their  reality.  He 
thought  there  were  many  wealthy  gentleman 
who  would  be  willing  to  contribute  money  to 
the  photographic  branch  of  the  expedition,  if 
properly  brought  to  their  notice. 

Mr.  Washington  Peai.e  said  that  Dr  Hayes 
was  desirous  to  have  liim  accompany  the  Arc- 
tic Expedition,  now  fitting  out,  as  photographer, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  go,  but  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Expcditon  were  limited.  In  this 
emergency  he  had  informed  Dr.  Hayes  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Photographical  Society,  and  sug- 
gested that  if  he  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
this  evening,  he  would  be  assisted  in  raising 
means  for  the  purpose.  He  received  the  loUow- 
ing  letter  from  Dr.  Hayes. 

Beevooet  House,  N.  York,  Jcke  10,  1860. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  greately  pleased  by  the  in- 
formation conveyed  by  your  letter  of  the  7th 
inst.  Iregret  however  that  I  shall  be  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
to  which  you  invite  me.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Boston,  where  I  am  summoned  from  Yv'ashiiigton 
by  telegraphic  mes.  age  to  attend  to  important 
business.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  return 
in  time. 

It  would  give  me  much  gratification  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  if 
they  should  desire  an  interview  before  acting  in 
the  matter,  it  can  perhaps  be  arranged  for  another 
evening,  say  Thursday  next.  Be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know  whether  such  an  interview  either 
privately,  or  at  a  special  meeting,  is  disirtd. 
Address  Tremont  House  Boston. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  know  your  residente 
or  I  would  call  upon  you  to  day. 

I  assure  you  that,  I  shall  feel  sorely  dissap- 
pointed  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  have  you  join 
my  little  party.  I  have  already  expressed  to 
you  that  the  present  condition  of  our  funds  will 
not  allow  of  further  drafts  upon  them. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  great  misfortune  if  such  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  set  of  arctic  views 
should  be  lost ;  but  money  is  essential  to  it,  and  I 
must  now  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  to  you 
ia  conversation  that  unless  the  funds  are  increas- 
ed (from  sources  over  which  I  at  present  have  no 
conirol)sufficiently  to  pay  your  salary  and  furnish 
your,  outfit,  I  must  most  reluctantly,  abandon  the 
idea  of  taking  you  with  me.  My  only  hope  is  in 
your  photographic  friends  ;  and  I  must  earnestly 
hope  that  the  spirit  for  which  the  lovers  of  photo- 
graphic art  are  famous,  will  be  sufficiently  por- 
tent to  remove  the  only  difSculty  in  the  way. 
I  write  in  haste — earnestly  hoping  that  you  will 
meet  with  success. 

I  am,  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  Hayes. 

Washington  Peale   Esq.  New  York. 

Mr.  Peale  said  he  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  difiBculty  in  procuring  a  photographic   outfit 


I  for  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  if  put    before  the 
public  in  a  proper  manner. 

Cuairman  ;  do  you  know  the  amount  required. 

Mr.  Peale,  I  have  not  summed  it  up  ;  but 
not  a  very  great  amount.  AVe  migl.t  be  gone 
something  like  two  years  and  a  half,  and  it  would 
require  about  S2.000.  If  the  society  give  a  head- 
ing to  the  list.  I  guarantee  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency from  gentlemen  not  counectid  at  all 
with  photography. 

Chairman  ;  Is  the  expedition  sure  to  go  ! 

Mr.  Peale,  It  will  start  on  the  25th  of  the 
month.  The  party  will  be  small  not  more  than 
about  12.  I  do  not  anticipate  and  difficulty  iii 
the  way  of  making  photographs.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  photographers  at  large  ;  and  I 
think  it  will  result  in  pictures  that,  if  brought  back 
by  the  expedition,  will  well  pay  for  the  time, 
trouble  and  expense  entailed  in  it. 

Mr.  GAEBA>fATi  suggested  one  thing  which  Mr. 
Peale  had  not  mentioned,  he  had  got  to  leave 
a  family  behind  him,  and  two  and  a  half  years 
were  to  be  considered  and  provided  for. 

Mr.  Seelt  thought  that  any  member  of  the 
Society  would  realize  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter and  appreciate  it.  It  would  be  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  Society.  Their  sympathies 
would  be  always  with  the  expedition — especially 
if  one  among  them,  late  Mr.  Pael,  was  there.  He 
believed  the  popular  mind  would  look  upon  it  as 
the  important  feature  of  the  Artie  expedition- 
They  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  Artie  regions 
had  read  excellent  descriptions  and  seen  tolerable 
sketches  ;  but  however  faithful  an  artist  might 
be  when  wielding  his  pencil  20  or  30  degrees 
below  zero,  he  would  be  disposed  when  he  got 
into  a  warm  and  comfortable  place,  to  draw  on 
imagination.  But  the  camera  could  not  be.  If 
they  had  photographs  they  had  the  true  pictures 
and  only  needed  to  imagine  the  temperature.  It 
seemed  strange  to  him  that  no  photographer  had 
yet  accompanied  one  of  these  expeditions,  when 
ior  the  last  five  years  people  did  not  think  of 
going  to  war  without  a  photographer.  For  his 
part  there  would  be  nothing  of  such  interest  con- 
nected with  the  expedition  as  this.  He  doubted 
very  much  if  Dr.  Ha}  s  would  bring  back,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  any  such  start- 
ling facts  as  they  had  already  ;  but  if  he  brought 
back  faithful  pictures  of  these  regions,  it  would 
be  far  more  satisfaciory  than  anything  Dr.  Kaue 
had  written.  Then  there  were  questions  Of 
science  which  the  photographic  department  would 
throw  light  upon.  It  would  be  interesting  to  look 
upon  the  pictures  made  in  this  midnight  of  six 
months  long — of  things  they  had  never  seen  and 
never  would  see  in  any  other  way. 

Dr.  Stephens  was  very  much  in  favor  of  a  pho 
tographer  accompanying  the  expedition,  as  a 
means  of  illustrating  the  geology  of  Greenland, 
by  representing  those  places  where  icebergs  had 
broken  loose  from  the  mountain  sides  ;  carrying 
sometimes  acres  of  territory.  But  what  was  of 
particular  interest  was  that  the  lower  part  of 
Greenland  was  sinking  and  the  upper  part  rising. 
The  effect  of  this  could  be  pictured  accurately 
and  with  precision  by  the  aid  of  photography 
alone.  Then  if  there  is  an  open  Polar  Sea,  they 
would  all  like  to  see  it  as  it  was ;  every  head- 
land and  inlet  faithfully  pictured.  Here  were 
also   some    very  interesting  specimens  of  plants 


found  ia  the  North  rn  regions  which  would  be 
desirable  to  have  represented  with  the  minute 
accuracy  to  be  found  alone  in  photographs. 

Mr.  Gaeban.vtti  said  that  speaking  in  a  selfi>h 
point  of  view,  the  pictures  brought  1)ack — a  scries 
of  the  first  Artie  View.s— would  be  a  rich  addition 
to  the  Museum  which  they  were  filling  up. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Eesolved,  That  the  American  Photographical 
Society,  cordially  approves  this  addition  of  a  Pho- 
tographic branch  to  the  Scientific  expedition  of 
Dr.  Hayes  and  presents  to  the  wealthy  patrons  of 
Science  and  Art,  the  great  importance  of  furnish- 
ing sufficient  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Eesolved,  That  the  long  and  practical  ex- 
perience of  Mr  Vfashington  Peale,  and  his  varied 
knowledge  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  eminently 
qualify  him  as  Photographer  to  the  expedition. 

Eesolved,  That  L.  .M.  Pv,utherford,  Peter  Cooper 
anel  Henry  Grinnell  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
procure  subscriptions  to  caiTy  into  effect  the 
preceeding  resolutions,  and  that  these  be  pub- 
lished. 

DRY  COLLODION. 

31/1.  Seelt  read  a  communication  on  Dry  Col- 
lodion, from  Dr.  J.  Milton  Saunders,  now  of 
Madieon,  Connecticut. 

Having  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
production  of  dry  collodion  plates,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  my  experience  might  be  acceptable. 
Now  there  have  been  volumes  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  dry  plate,  the  litherature  of  which  is 
quite  :.s  dry  as  the  plates.  After  an  experience 
of  several  months,  during  which  time  I  hnve 
made  several  experiments  upon  this  especial  sub- 
ject, I  have  at  least  convinced  ?nyself  that  all 
"preservative  fluids"  are  wholly  superfluous. 
The  surface  of  the  plate  prepared  in  the  manner 
I  shall  indicate  is  quite  as  sensitive,  if  not  much 
more  so,  than  any  of  those  covered  with  the  pre- 
servative fluid,  so  profusely  recommended  of 
late,  especially  by  our  brethren  over  the  Atlan- 
tic. Besides  this,  at  least  one  half  of  the  trouble 
is  dispensed  with.  To  prepare  the  proper  kind  of 
collodion  for  the  plates,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  observe  the  following  directions  :  The  py- 
roxyline  .should  be  of  the  most  negative  kind, 
that  is,  made  at  the  maximum  of  temperature. 
The  collodion  should  be  the  alcoholic — that  is, 
containing  three  parts  of  alcohol  (pure  and  of 
98  per  cent)  to  one  of  ether.*  And  finally  the 
collodion  should  be  much  thinner  than  the  or- 
dinary kind-'-'^ay,  about  four  grains  of  cotton  to 
the  ounce.  The  process  is  simple,  and  so  very 
like  the  usual  one  for  real  negatives,  that  any 
person  competent  to  make  the  latter,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  producing  those  in  question.  Pour 
the  collodion  on  the  plate,  and  sensitize  in  a  for- 
ty grain  bath  slightly  acidifieel  with  acetic  acid 
in  the  usual  way.  As  soon  as  the  plate  is  lifted 
out  of  the  bath,  wash  it  throughly  in  pure  water. 
I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  process  of 
washing,  for  if  not  ?Aroe;.^A/j»  done,  a  failure  is 
the  invitable  consequence.  The  plate  should  now 
be  placed  away  in  the    dart    to   dry,  and  if  the 

*  This  collodion  thould  be  sensitized,  by  arlding  to  each 
ounce,  five  grains  of  Iodide  of  Ammonium  or  C  ad  mi  am  ; 
sliake  till  ttie  salts  are  dissolved. 
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'    moisture  of  the  place  is  not  unusually  great,  they 
will  keep  thus  for  any  length  of  tiine.j     At  least 
I  have  kept  them  for  several  weeks     at    tlie   ter- 
mination of  which  time,  they  were  quite  as   sen- 
sitive as  when  first  made.     With    this    article,  I 
send  an  impression  printed  from  one  of  these  dry 
plates  twenty  days  after    it    was    prepared    and 
dried.     When  it  is  desired  to  take  a  picture,    ex- 
pose your  plate  about  the  same  time  your  camera 
required  for  a  wet' plate.     As  soon    as    you    are 
ready  to  developc,  put  your    plate    for  not  over 
two  seconds    in  your  bath,  and  then  develope  with 
the  usual  iron  developer,  as  far  as  the  reduction 
can  be  pushed.     Wash  your  plate  throughly,  and 
fix  in  the  hypo  bath.     The  two  conditions  neces- 
sary to  insure  success  in  the   manipulation  are  : 
first,  that  the  plate  should  be  washed    throughly 
before  it  is  observed  to  dry  ;  and  secondly,    that 
it  should  have  nitrate  of  silver  restored  to  the  sur- 
face before  developement. 

These  plates  are  generally  sufficiently  intense 
to  print  fine  clear  positives  but    if   not,    then  I 
find  that  they  must  be  intensified  by    the    follow- 
ing :  if  the  negative  requires  but    little    intensi- 
fying, it  is  best  done  by  flowing  over    it    a    satu- 
rated solution  of  the  sulphide  of   potassium.     If 
however,  the  negative  should  prove  thin  an    re- 
quire a  considerable  deposit  of    silver,    tliu    best 
plan  is  to  observe  the  following  :    In  one  drachm 
of  acetic  acid  No.  8,  dissolve  one  grain  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid.     Then  add   seven   drachms    of   pure 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  bath  solution.    This 
shoQld  be  flowed  on  and  off  the  plate  repeatedly 
until  the  desired  intensity  is  obtained.    The   rea- 
son why  I  do  not  develop  with  pyrogallic    acid, 
is  because  it  renders  the  film  so  rotten    that  the 
utmost  nicety  of  manipulation  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  on  the  plate.     In  fact,  I  think  that  while  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  preserves  the  filmhardaud  tough, 
it  gives  a  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  picture. 
The  negative  may  be  fixed  with  the    cyanide    of 
potassium,  but  this  is  not  so  good   ae    the   hypo- 
sulphite of  soda. 

Besides  the  iron  salt  developes  so  speedily 
that  an  impatient  operator  like  myself,  gets 
through  the  process  without  the  evolution  of  any 
expletive  wb  ch  may  endanger  his  immortal  .soul. 
Although  this  process  may  be  pronounced  far 
from  being  original,  still  the  multitude  of  pre- 
servative fluid  processes  which  encumber  tlie  pho- 
tographic journals,  suggest  the  suspicion  that  as 
simple  as  this  process  is  it  is  bat  little  known. 

la  conclusion  I  need  remark  that  I  have  care- 
fully repeated  all  the  preservative  fluid  pro- 
cesses I  could  gain  access  to,  and  that  I  have 
found  them  all  inferior  to  the  one  I  have  indi- 
cated. In  another  paper  I  shall  give  some  im- 
portant details  upon  the  subject  of  "raising  pic- 
tures" by  the  use  of  Mr.  Seely's  megascopic  cam- 
era. 

Madison,  Conn,  June  18G0. 

Mr  Skllt,  remarked  that  he  did  not«  endorse 
the  main  conclusion  of  the  doctor,  that  there  was 
no  need  of  other  processes  than  the  one  given. 
The  theory  of  dry  collodion  is  not  well  under- 
stood, indeed  experiments  seemed  to  have    gone 


on  without  llieory  therefore  without  chart  or 
guide.  At  some  length  he  advocated  the  theory, 
tliat  the  presence  of  organic  matter  capable  of 
decomposing  silver  salts  or  forming  compounds 
with  them  was  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
photographic  image,  and  that  gun  cotton  or  the 
dried  film  was  not  such  a  substance,  and 
that  therefore  such  a  substance  must  be  added 
to  the  bath  or  collodion. 
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tThe  best  method  of  piocnring  these  plates  entirely  free 
from  hygrnscnpic  moisture,  is  to  place  them  in  a  tight  box 
containing  chloride  calcium.  By  this  means  sensitized  pa- 
per may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  without  lo- 
»inB  its  whiteness. 


Mr.  Campbell  of  Jersey  City  exhibited  three 
pictures,  and  read  the  following  paper  : 
,1  am  desirous  of  laying  before  the  Society  a 
pcture  made  in  a  different  manner  to  any  at  pre- 
sent in  vogue.    There  is  a  peculiarity  about  it  at 
first  sight  very  pleasing,  from  the  softness  of  the 
color   and   the   exactness  of  the   1  keness.     The 
softness  is  due  to  the  mode  of  backing  up,  and 
the  likene.ss  is  given  Ijy  the  usual  photographic 
process.     A  patent  was  obtained  for   the  picture 
some   months  ago,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  not 
been  introduced  to  this  Society  before,  was  a  re- 
luctance to  give  to  any  one   the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  we  had  used  the  high  position  of  this 
Society  to  bring   before  the  public   our  wares  ;  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  not  even 
now  should  we  have  brought  before  this  Society, 
the   peculiar  feature  here   exhibited,  but  for   the 
urgent  solicitations  of  some  of  [its  members,  who 
very  justly  remarked  that  they  could  hardly  ex- 
pect the  public  to  be  very  much  interested  about 
the  Society  if  the  members  themselves,  who  were 
most  interested,  either  neglected  or   refused  to 
lay  before  their  fellows  the  newest  discoveries  or 
processes,  which  they  had  either  attained  to,  or 
had  become  acquainted  with.    This  argument  has 
decided  its  appearance  here,  anfl.  I  beg  leave  to 
introduce   the  "  Ectograph"  to  the   members   of 
this  Society  ;  it  must  now  stand  upon  its  merits. 
The  pictures  introduced  are  the  first  ofiFspring  of 
a  new  process,  and   therefore   may  justly  claim 
leniency  in  your  criticism.    Much  better  no  doubt 
can  be   made,  but  it  will  require  time,  like  all 
other  things. 

If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  make  a  few  expla- 
nations respecting  the  modus  operandi.  First  as 
to  the  name,  the  word  Ectos  was  suggested  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Schonberg,  Beaver  St. 
N.  Y.,  and  means  from  behind,  the  picture  being 
made  wholly  on  the  back  of  the  glass  ;  the  picture 
however  being  truly  a  photograph,  the  name 
ought  to  have  been  Ecto-photograph,  but  this  was 
considered  too  long,  and  Ectograph  was  substi- 
tuted. In  order  to  make  it,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  negative,  then  it  is  required  to  copy  the  nega- 
tive, this  copy  will  be,  a  positive  on  glass  ;  it  is 
now  only  necessary  to  back  up  the  positive,  with 
any  semi-transparent  sub.*tance  and  color  from 
behind. 

In  bringing  this  picture  before  the  Society,  I 
freely  admit  its  want  of  artistic  merit,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  very  beautiful  and  useful  things 
in  society  that  are  also  wanting  in  artistic  merit, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fault  mentioned  lies 
no  more  heavily  on  this  production  than  upon 
others.  The  picture  I  flatter  myself  has  some 
beauties,  and  the  uneducated  eye  I  am  in  hopes 
will  pardon  the  defect,  for  the  sake  of  its  better 
qualities.    The  practised  eye  and  the  critical  eye 


will  at  oLce  point  out  many  faults,  some  even 
radical  but  even  to  this  eye  unless  Ijypercritical 
no  very  great  offence  is  committed. 

The  principal  object  of  this  picture  is  te  give 
to  tliose  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  expensive 
pictures  (necessai-ily  high  priced  from  the  labor 
and  skill  bestowed  upon  them)  a  likeness  at  once 
combining  truthfulness  with  beauty  of  color  ;  and 
this  is  very  easily  attained  to,  as  no  skill  is  re- 
quired in  the  operator  in  adapting  the  color  to 
its  proper  place.  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
one  very  great  desideratum,  and  that  is  its  perfect 
durability.  I  know  of  no  picture  so  likely  to  re- 
main permanently  fixed  as  the  one  now  before  the 
society. 

la  conclusion  the  advantages  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  it  is  permanent,  it  is  very  Ijeau- 
tiful,  and  is  easily  made. 

Mr.  Gaebanatti  considered  the  great  value 
attaching  to  pictures  of  this  kind  was  that  in 
country  towns  where  a  good,  or  even  tolerable 
artist  could  not  be  procured  to  color  photographs 
the  operator  might  do  it  himself  I  y  putting  on 
some  color  evenly  on  the  back.  It  required  no 
skill,  and  the  .^hading  of  the  photograph  gave  a 
soft  and  beautiful  eff'ect. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  President,  Mr. 
Campbell  said  tliat  water  colors  were  used,  and 
that  no  particular  precaution  was  required.  The 
front  was  glass,  and  the  opposite  side  a  thick  coat 
of  wax,  so  that  it  was  perfectly  secure  from  the 
air,  and  consequently  enduring. 

Mr.  Seelt  remarked  that  to  his  mind  the  chief 
advantage  in  this  style  of  coloring  was  that  it  did 
not  destroy  the  faithfulness  of  the  picture.  Color 
as  much  as  you  please,  ithe  likeiiess  was  there 
still.  While,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  coloring 
photographs,  every  touch  put  on  took  away  some 
of  the  naturalness  of  the  picture, 

Mk.  Kdhns  presented  the  Society  with  six  hand- 
some photographic  views. 

Mr.  Seelt  in  examining  them,  remarked  on 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  photographic  over 
other  pictures,  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  they 
depicted  the  most  minute  objects  in  the  landscape 
One  person  might  desire  to  look  at  the  shape  and 
figure  of  a  building,  and  then,  like  Mr.  Stephens, 
would  like  to  study  the  geology  of  the  landscape. 
All  could  bo  satisfied,  and  the  eye  was  ever  disco- 
vering some  new  beauty  in  a  photographic  pic- 
ture. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Kdhns. 

Mr.  Seelt  read  from  Sillirnan^s  Journal,  a  state- 
ment that  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
Mass..  had  deposited  with  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  the  sum  oi'  $1000.  to  be  awarded  as 
a  premium  to  any  resident  of  North  America  who 
should  determine  by  experiment  ivhether  all  rays 
of  light  and  other  physical  rays  are,  or  are  not 
transmitted  with  the  same  velocity. 
The  Society  then  adjourned. 


A  Yarxisei  for  Iron-work. — To  make  a  good 
black  varnish  for  iron-work,  take  8  lbs.  of  as- 
phaltum  and  fuse  it  in  an  iron  kettle,  then  add 
2  gallons  of  boih  d  linseed  oil,  1  lb.  of  litharge,  i 
lb.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (add  these  slowly  or  it  will 
fume  over'),  and  boil  th  m  for  about  three  hours. 
Now,  add  IJ  lbs.  of  dark  gum  amber  and  boil  for 
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two  hours  longer,  or  until    the  mass  will  become 
quite  thick  when  cool.    After  which  it  should  be 
tliiiini'd  with  turpentine  to  the    proper 
eucv. 


consist- 


ART-DlfCORATION. 

{Concluded  from  page  119.) 
The  failure  in  pattern-drawing  has  also  been 
caused,  to  a  coijsiderable  extent,  by  what  nothing 
but  experience  could  have  satislactorily  devel- 
oped ;  and  failure  here  is  itself  one  of  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  our  national  progress  in  Art-indus- 
tries ;  so  thai  instead  of  being  a  symptom  of  the 
failure  of  the  Department,  it  may  rather  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  its 
success.  The  progress  of  Art-manufactures  has 
created  new  demands  in  the  manufactories. 
"While  at  one  period  it  was  enou-h  to  get  a  new 
design,  and  have  that  worked  out  as  best  they 
could,  manufacturers  now  find  it  essential  to  pay 
as  strict  attention  to  production  as  to  design  ;  and 
hence  the  principal  pattern-drawer  has  not  only 
to  design,  but  to  take  the  superintendence,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  those  who  are  to  work 
out  the  designs  produced.  Few  women  have  this 
power  of  superintendence,  and  even  when  pos- 
sessed, it  cannot  be  successfully  exercised  over 
men  ;  so  that  the  great  proportion  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  give  women  a  fair  trial  at  such 
work,  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that, 
commercially,  men  who  can  design  and  superin- 
tend with  authority,  are  cheaper  than  women  who 
can  only  design. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is  found,  which  applies 
more  to  porcelain-pa'nting.  japanning,  and  such 
trades.  In  the  latter,  women  had  long  been  em. 
ployed  in  the  aeighborhood  of  Birmingham  on 
common  work,  such  as  "  spriging,"  and  lining 
cheap  tea-trays.  But  girls  brought  up  at  the 
schools  of  design  go  out  with  ideas  far  above 
such  work  and  its  wages,  although,  from  the  want 
of  technical  knowledge  and  manipulative  expe- 
rience, whatever  their  theoretical  knowledge, 
their  labor  is  commercially  of  less  value  ;  and 
dissatisfaction  on  both  sides  soon  separates  the 
master  who  has  been  overpaying,  and  the  pupil 
who  considers  herself  underpaid.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  only  time  and  circumstances  will 
overcome,  and  which  will  decrease  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  population  become  educated  in  Art 
and  its  principles.  When  those  having  acquired 
more  or  less  knowledge  cease  to  be  uncommon 
people,  they  will  naturally  come  to  recognise  the 
commercial  relations  of  supply  and  demand  as 
the  only  regulator  of  wages. 

But  the  greatest  source  of  failure  has  arisen 
from  the  unreasonable  expectations  formed,  en- 
gendered by  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  some,  and 
the  unthinking  ignorance  of  others.  It  was  ab- 
surd to  expect  that  any  large  number  of  girls 
should  become  designers,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  a  good  designer  is  a  creator,  and 
those  endowed  with  this  faculty  have  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  few,  both  among  men 
and  women.  More  was  expected  from  these  girls 
than  was  either  expected  from  boys  or  men  ;  and 
this  arose  from  a  totally  fictitious  estimate  of 
what  education  in  drawing  could  produce.  The 
ability  to  draw  is  important ;  but  mere  power  of 
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hand  and  correctness  of  eye  have  the  same  kind 
of  relation  to  a  good  design,  that  a  knife  and  fork 
have  to  a  good  dinner.  They  are  helps  to  the 
use  of  food,  just  as  drawing  is  a  help  to  the  use  of 
thought  ;  but  the  thought  constitutes  the  design  : 
and  as  no  schools  can  do  more  than  aid  thiulsiug- 
power  where  it  exists,  schools  can  teach  drawing, 
but  they  cannot  make  designers.  Nevertheless, 
this  delusion  of  making  designers  has  tainted  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  these  useful  seminaries  ;  and 
instead  of  looking  at  their  education  as  a  means 
of  bettering  industrial  pursuits,  it  has  been  more 
generally  fancied  by  the  girls  to  be  a  means, 
through  them,  of  regi  nerating  the  national  taste. 
They  go  to  situations  not  as  workers,  but  as 
teachers  and  autlioi  ities  in  Art.  The  vast  major. ty 
fail,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  the  failtire  disgusts 
them,  and  tarni;-hes  the  fame  of  the  department. 
The  reason  of  the  failure  is  obvious  :  the  branches 
which  have  generally  been  considered  open  to 
them  have  been  such  as  only  high  talent  could 
fill ;  and  it  is  no  disgrace  for  many  girls  .to  fail, 
where  so  few  men  succeed.  What  is  wanted  for 
girls,  is  work  in  which  the  knowledge  of  drawing 
can  be  turned  to  account,  according  to  the  capa- 
city possessed,  and  which  shall  combine  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  of  trade,  with  the  mental 
enjoyments  of  Art ;  work  which  shall  furnish 
scope  for  a  dozen  different  capacities,  presenting 
each  with  a  continual  stimulus  to  progress,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  increased  remuneration. 

Art-decorations  are,  therefore,  suggested  as 
being  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  extensive  employ- 
ment to  the  female  pupils  of  these  schools  of  de- 
sign, without  taking  from  the  labor  of  men, 
because  decorations  in  the  style  proposed  are 
practically  and  socially  unknown  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Believing  that  mere  theories 
on  such  subjects,  unless  based  on  facts,  are  practi- 
cally useless,  I  have  reduced  this  theory  to  prac- 
tice, and  have  ample  illustrations  to  show,  so  far 
as  first  attempts  can  show,  what  these  girls  can 
do,  and  how  their  various  degrees  of  ability  may 
be  employed  upon  strictly  commercial  principles, 
at  wages  reasonably  remunerative.  There  is, 
first,  the  rough  sketch  of  the  design  produced  by 
a  few  charcoal  scratches  ;  then  there  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  that  design  in  detail,  consistent  with 
the  general  forms  ;  both  of  which  require  a  com- 
bination of  thought  and  skill  whieh  only  the 
better  class  of  pupils  can  produce.  But  these 
accomplished,  the  humbler  talents  become  as 
available  as  the  higher,  and  the  first  operation  is 
to  make  what  is  technically  called  the  "  pounce," 
that  is,  to  prick  the  lines  of  the  detailed  drawing) 
so  that,  by  a  little  dust  or  charcoal  rubbed  over 
the  drawing,  the  lines  may  be  left  on  the  ceiling 
or  walls  sufficiently  clear  to  be  followed  by  a 
blacklead  pencil.  This  pencilling  can  also  be 
done  by  girls  of  inferior  ability,  because  the 
design  being  there  they  have  only  to  follow  it. 
Then  comes  what  is  called  the  dead  coloring,  that 
is,  the  laying  on  of  flat  tints  within  the  pencil 
marks,  and  in  which  keeping  within  these  marks 
is  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  ability  required- 
Then  the  forming  of  the  leaves  by  light  and  sha- 
dow requires  higher  ability  and  training ;  the 
painting  of  the  flowers,  fruit  and  biids,  still  higher 
attainments  ;  while  the  figures  in  the  centres 
present  range  sufficient  for  the  very  highest  genius 


— Ralfaelle  and  his  contemporaries  not  consider- 
ing the  figures  or  designs  for  such  decorations 
beneath  the  efforts  of  their  lofty  intellects.  The 
variety,  combined  witli  harmonious  unity,  of 
which  such  decorations  are  capal)le.  places  them 
infinitely  above  paper-hangings  as  a  stylo  of 
higlier  class  decoration,  while  the  scope  they 
afford  for  the  exercise  both  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, often  removes  them  entirely  from  the  routine 
of  trade  to  the  dignity  of  Art,  Tliey  have,  more- 
over, all  the  sanitary  and  lasting  advantages  of 
oil  paintings,  combined  with  that  interest  and 
pleasure  which  arii.<-tic  manipulation  so  pre-emi- 
nently possesses  over  mechanical  block-printing  ; 
while  their  forms  can  be  adapted  to  suit  any 
!?hape,  without  appearing  as  parts  of  broken 
wholes :  the  expense  to  the  public  being  about 
double  that  of  good  French  paper-hangings,  and 
the  remuneration  to  the  girls  being  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  shillings  a  week. 

Practically,  a  severe  test  of  this  suggestion  for 
the  employment  of  these  females  has  been  suc- 
cessfully made  on  the  hall  ceiling  of  Admiral  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley's  house,  in  London — perhaps 
the  first  ceiling  in  Britain  which  has  been  deco- 
rated by  a  lady  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ; 
and  the  execution  of  that  work  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  heads  of  the  Art  department. 
The  work  can  therefore  be  done  ;  and  an  unculti- 
vated field  is  thus  opened  for  an  interesting  and 
remunerative  employment  for  females.  The  pub- 
lic must  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  new 
ground  shall  be  redeemed  from  waste.  At  present 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  such  a 
branch  of  industrial  Art  will  prove  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  a  considerable  class  of  females  who, 
from  their  tastes  and  education,  are  sure  to  feel 
privations  more  acutely,  but  to  whom  the  means 
of  self-support  have  hitherto  been  closed. 

This,  and  kindred  branches  of  Art-industries, 
deserve  attentive  consideration  from  all  interested  ' 
in  the  extension  of  female  employment. 

J.  Stewakt. 


^ 
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From  Photographic  Notes. 

ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  US  liELATlONS  TO  THE 
FliN'L  ARTS. 

BY   JI.    CLAHDET. 

\_Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  M.iy  8,  1860,] 

After  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  having 
been  admitted  a  .Member  of  the  Society,  M.  Clau- 
det  said,  that  in  Scotland  the  art  of  photography 
had  already  attained  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  in  proof  of  which  he  referred  to  the  Annual 
Exhibitions  of  the  Society,  in  which  from  time  to 
time  were  gathered  together  pictures  displaying 
a  high  degree  of  merit.  The  subjects  embraced 
in  these  pictui  es  were  of  a  very  varied  character, 
comprising  mountain  scenery,  general  views,  old 
rnins,  &c.  The  Scotch  possess  in  their  country 
rich  and  abundant  subjects  for  their  pictures, 
which  could  not  fail  to  develop  in  them  a  taste 
for  the  photographic  art.  Every  country  im- 
parted to  photography  a  peculiar  merit  of  its  own, 
anel  for  this  reason  Scotland  was  called  upon  to 
occupy  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  various 
schools  of  photography. 


'Q-mi^B- 
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He  would  at  that  time  treat  of  pbotogi'aphy  iu 
its  relation  to  the  fine  arts.    When  the  present 


state  o;"  photography  was  considered,  and  the  vast    they  each  presented  a  novel  and  peculiar  feature 


these   gentlemen  were   made   simultaneously   iu  ' 
France   and  England  ;   and,  more  singular   still, 
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strides  it  had  made  during  the  last  four  years,  it 
would  seem  that  a  more  perfect  process  could 
scarcely  b?  wished.  The  highly  sensitive  plates 
on  which  even  such  subjects  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea  could  be  fixed,  were  results  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  would  appear  difficult  to  have  attained ; 
and  supposing  photography  to  make  no  further 
progress,  it  was  in  its  present  state  a  most  valua- 
ble auxiliary  to  the  artist,  as  an  agent  in  the 
hands  of  whom  its  application  required  taste  and 
discrimination. 

In  taking  a  picture  the  first  eare  was  to  select 
a  fine  subject,  and  that  attained,  the  next  point 
was  the  selection  of  a  proper  point  of  view  from 
which  to  take  it,  and,  lastly,  the  hour  of  the  day 
at  which  the  lights  and  shades  would  be  most  ef- 
fectively rendered  ;  for  by  taking  the  same  view 
under  different  conditions  of  light  very  important 
changes  were  apparent.  All  those  points  having 
been  attended  to,  the  photographer  should  then 
never  leave  the  place  until  he  had  obtained  as 
perfect  a  picture  as  possible.  He  must  seize  his 
subject  at  precisely  the  right  moment,  otherwise, 
although  he  might  obtain  a  perfect  photograph, 
it  would  not  be  an  artistic  picture. 

Photography  was  aa  art  in  which  only  genius 
and  taleut  could  rise  to  a  high  position.  In  the 
immense  number  of  photographs  exhibited  during 
the  past  five  years  how  small  was  the  number 
meriting  the  designation  of  really  fine  photogra. 
phic  pictures !  There  was  neither  pleasure  nor 
merit  in  doing  that  which  did  not  cost  trouble  or 
talent. 

Photography  would  increase  the  taste  for  the 
productions  of  art  ;  and,  reciprocally,  art  would 
increase  a  taste  for  photography.  Photography 
was  the  imitator  of  nature — the  drawing  was 
perfect,  and  the  perspective  correct.  It  was  the 
image  of  the  objects  depicted  in  the  retina  which, 
if  transitory,  still  was  susceptible  of  leaving  on 
gifted  minds  an  impression  capable  of  being  con- 
tinually recalled  by  the  powers  of  memory. 
Photography  was  to  the  fine  arts  what  logarithms 
were  to  mathematics;  by  its  means  work  was 
more  easy,  and  was  more  rapidly  accomplished. 
It  was  to  the  artist  a  vocabulary  which  guides 
him  as  the  handbook  of  nature. 

"Why  had  photography  been  invented?  The 
story  was  a  simple  one.  Men  of  science  had  long 
ago  tried  to  ascertain  the  action  of  light  upon 
certain  chemical  agents.  This  was  merely  as  a 
philosophical  inquiry,  but  such  inquiries  being 
sufficient  to  prove  that  light  caused  changes  in 
such  substances,  a  desire  was  awakened  in  artists 
that  the  images  of  nature  represented  in  the 
camera  obscura  should  be  fixed.  "Wedgwood  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  enter  this  field  of  research  ; 
but,  although  he  obtained  photographic  pictures, 
he  was  unable  to  fix  them  from  the  further  action 
of  light,  hence  they  had  to  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  could  only  be  viewed  by  a  feeble  light.  N. 
Niepce  having  found  that  certain  bituminous  sub- 
stances were  rendered  insoluble  by  light,  founded 
on  it  a  process  then  well  known.  This  process, 
however,  was  too  slow  to  admit  of  its  general 
application,  and  at  that  stage  Daguerre  and  Tal- 
bot came  into  the  field  with  their  experiments. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  two  discoveries  of 


for  both  of  them  had  found  substances  sensitive 
to  light,  T)ut  not  sufficiently  so  to  bring  out  a 
picture  by  an  ordinary  exposure  to  its  action. 
They  argued  in  this  way  : — If  ihe  light  of  the 
camera  has  not  been  intense  enough  to  produce  a 
complete  impression,  the  sensitive  surface  must 
yet  have  received  an  action  which  must  be  capa- 
ble of  being  completed  by  other  chemical  re- 
agents.— The  difficulties  in  their  way  were  innu- 
merable, but  both  eventually  succeeded  in 
developing  a  latent  picture  :  one  by  the  action  of 
the  fumes  of  mercury,  and  the  other  by  a  solution 
of  gallic  acid.  The  Daguerreotype  process  had 
since  that  time  been  very  much  improved.  He 
himself  (M.  Claudet)  discovered  the  peculiar 
accelerating  effect  of  chloride  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine, which  he  had  published  on  June  10th,  1841  ; 
and  subsequently  others  had  labored  to  improve 
photography,  chief  among  whom  wej^  Niepce  de 
St.  "Victor  and  Scott  Archer — the  latter  a  most 
unpretending  and  deserving  man,  who  died  before 
he  got  the  reward  of  his  merit ;  but  a  collection 
for  whose  children  was  now  being  made,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  liberally  contributed  to  by  all 
who  had  derived  pleasure  or  benefit  from  the 
practice  of  the  collodion  process. 

From  the  moment  of  Archer's  improvements 
being  in'roduced  Talbot's  process  might  be  called 
instantaneous  ;  and  he  considered  that  Daguerre 
and  Talbot  were  justly  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  the  fathers  of  photography.    Daguerre  was  a 
professional  painter  of  some  reputation,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  invention  of  the  diorama.    He 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  sketches  by  the  aid 
of  a  camera,  and  had  often  thought  how  much 
his  labor  would  be  lessened  were  it  only  possible 
to  fix  these  pictures  at  once.    Fox  Talbot,  an  in- 
dependent gentleman,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking- 
sketches  during  his  travels,  and  was  induced  to 
try  to  fix  the   camera   image  by  means  of  some 
chemical  application.     Both  were  amply  success- 
ful in  their  endeavors.  M.  Claudet  thought  it  was 
only  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  of  courtesy  that 
the   name  Talbotype  should  be  continued  to  be 
applied   to  the  pictures   invented  by  Mr.  Talbot. 
Since   photography  had  been   invented  because 
fine  art  was  in  want  of  it,  was  it  not  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  art  couldbe  injured  by  it?   In  min- 
iature painting  it  had  been  of  the  most  signal 
advantage,  as  it  very  materially  shortened  the 
sittings.    A  photographer  of  taste,  feeling,  and 
judgment,  although  not  a  paiuter,  might  yet  know 
how  to  place  a  model   so  as  to  give   the  greatest 
possible   grace  to  a  picture,  and  a  painter  could 
not  fail  to  find  among  the   productions  of  such 
many  excellent  models  for  study,  as  photographers 
arrange  and  pose   many  .subjects  daily,  while  the 
painter  only  arranges  what  he  can  paint.    M. 
Claudet  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  commercial 
importance  of  photography,  showing  how  it  had 
given  an  impetus  to  various  branches  of  trade 
and  Fcience,  more   especially  to  glass-making  for 
optical  purposes — the  construction  of  glass-houses 
— chemistry — the  construction  of  lenses,  which 
had  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  ; 
and  he  concluded  by  some  remarks  on  the  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  the  stereoscope. 


MEASUREMENT 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

OF   THE  CHEMICAL  ACIIUN 
OF  LIGHT. 


*' 


BY   TROFESSOR  ROSCOE. 

Th8  following  communication  was  read  by 
Professor  Roscoe,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Photographic  Society  : — 

At  the  commencement,  Dr.  Roscoe  noticed  the 
great  importance  of  the  establishment  of  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  chemically  active  rays, 
as  a  step    towards   attaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  laws  regulating  photo-chemical  ac- 
tions ;  of  which,  notAithstanding  the  great  pro- 
gress made  in  practical  photography,  we  know  as 
yet  almost  nothing.    The  principles  upon  which 
the  chemical   photometer  depends  were  then  ex- 
plained, and  experiments  illustrating  these  prin- 
ciples were  shown  ^see  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1857,  p.  355).    As  examples  of  the   results  ob- 
tained by  the  employment  of  this  instrument,  the 
method  was  described  by  which   the  amount    of 
chemically  active  light  emanating  directly  from 
the  sun  had  been  measured.    It  appears  that  at 
two  different  times  on  the  same  day  the  rays  con-   ■ 
tained  in  direct  sunlight  are  capable  of  producing 
equal  chemical  effects  when  the  sun  is  at  the  same 
height  above  the  horizon  and  the  sky  is  cloudless  ; 
thus  the  chemical  action  produced  by  direct  sun- 
light alone   at  nine   a.m.  and  at  three  p.m.,  at 
eleven  a.m.  and  one  p.m.,  &c.,  is  the  same.    The 
chemical   action   effected  by  the  whole   diff"used 
daylight  had  been  likewise  measured,  the  amount 
produced  at  an   equal  distance  before   or  after 
noon  being  likewise  the  same.    These  statements 
were  only  tru*  where  the  whole  of  the  direct  sun- 
light or  diffuse  daylight  from  a  perfectly  cloud- 
less sky  was  examined.    Photographers  working 
in    covered    rooms  with  various  aspects,  must 
naturally  arrive  at  totally  different  conclusions. 
The  laws  regulating  the  variation  of  the  photo- 
chemical  intensity  of  direct   solar   and  diffused 
daylight  with  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  ho- 
rizon was   next  pointed  out.     From  these  laws 
many  most    interesting    conclusions    could    be 
drawn  ;  thus,  for  instance,  it  was  seen  that  every 
point  upon  the  earth's  surface,  where  the  sue  did 
not  rise    beyond  a  certain  height,  the   chemical 
action   produced  by  the  total   diffuse  light  was, 
during  a  part  of  the,  day,  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  direct  sunlight.     "When   the   sun  rose 
beyond  this  height  the  direct  sunlight  eflected  a 
greater   chemical  action   than  the   total   diffuse 
daylight,  and  between  these  situations  there  was 
a   time  when   the   chemical  energy  of  these  two 
sources  was  equal  ;  this  point  is  called  the  phase 
of  equal  chemical  intensity.    As  another  instance 
of  the  results  attained  by  the  method  in  question. 
Professor  Roscoe  described  the  experiments  made 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
chemical  action  eflected  by  the  variously  colored 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and   by  help  of  dia- 
gr;ims  and  experiments   illustrated   this   part  of 
the   subject.     He  concluded  his  communication 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  having  a  simple  and 
accurate   method  for   registering  the   daily  and 
yearly  variation  of  chemical  light  falling   from 
the   sun  upon  Iho  e.ii  th,  not  only  as  affording  to 
photography  a  great  help,  but  as  furnishin"-  im- 
portant data  towards  an   entirely  new  field   of 
meteorological  research. 
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THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY, 


FOR   PROMOTING    THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ART. 


chooses   as  the  emblem  of  heavenly  bliss  and  i  old  wrought  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  glory 


In  October  last  we  brought  the  objects  of  this 
society  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  ;  its  sub- 
sequent publications  now  claim  our  further  con- 
sideration. In  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence, 
it  appealed  in  somewhat  hard  and  dry  woodcuts, 
taken  from  the  Giotto  Chapel,  at  Padua,  to  the 
initiated  few.  It  now,  however,  claims  in  a  new 
career,  a  wider  usefulness  and  a  more  extended 
popularity.  Chromo-lithography  in  its  present 
advanced  stage,  reaching  all  but  an  ultimate  per- 
fection, has  enabled  this  society  to  indulge  in  the 
fascination  of  color  without  surrendering  that 
higher  and  still  more  spiritual  attribute— the 
beauty,  and  the  expression  of  form.  The  Arun- 
del Society  has  accordingly  employed  a  skilled 
Italian  artist  in  the  making  of  colored  drawings, 
from  some  of  the  rarer  and  more  important 
Italian  frescoes.  These  drawings  are  copied  and 
indefinitely  multiplied  by  the  chromo-lithographic 
process  ;  thus  the  subscribers,  and,  indeed,  the 
general  English  public,  are  enabled  for  the  first 
time  accurately  to  judge  of,  and  intimately  to 
enjoy,  those  great  pictorial  works  which  have 
decorated  the  mediasval  cliurch,  and  added 
solemnity  to  the  secluded  cloister.  Accuracy  of 
drawing  is  still  farther  secured  by  tracings  taken 
from  the  heads  of  the  more  important  figures,  and 
published  in  outline  as  accompaniments  to  the 
colored  lithograph.  This  is  the  general  plan  of 
operation,  and  we  now  proceed,  in  few  words,  to 
tell  our  readers  in  what  manner  the  Arundel 
Sociely  is  carrying  into  execution  its  laudable 
intent. 

The  society  has,  we  think,  rightly  shown  a  pre- 
ference for  those  early  and  purely  Christian 
painters,  till  late  long  neglected,  but  now  fortu- 
nately exerting  so  salutary  an  influence  upon  the 
Arts  of  modern  Europe.  Pinturicchio,  born  in 
the  spiritual  school  of  Siena,  baptized  and  nur- 
tured in  the  deep  devotion  of  Umbria,  was  a 
master  of  the  type  specially  suited  for  Pre-Raphae- 
lite tastes  and  Anglican  sympathies.  Accord- 
ingly, the  society  s  nt  its  chosen  artist  to  the 
church  in  the  small  town  of  Spello,  set  upon  a 
hill,  where  the  masterpieces  of  this  spiritual 
painter  lie  in  forlorn  neglect,  threatened  with 
destruction  and  decay.  A  chromo-lithograph  of 
'  Christ  among  the  Doctors,'  taken  from  this 
church,  was  last  year  issued  to  the  subscribers  ; 
and  '  th^Nativity,'  a  companion  work,  has  within 
the  last  few  days  been  likewise  published.  The 
members  have  also  received  a  truly  beauteous 
picture,  '  the  Burial  of  St.  Catherine,'  by  Luini, 
from  the  Brera  ir  Milan.  Luini  we  love  as  one 
of  the  tcnderest  of  painters ;  living  at  the  happy 
epoch  when  the  earnest  faith  of  early  days,  yet 
unextinguished,  was  most  happily  blended  with 
that  intellectual  knowledge  which  Art,  in  its  pro- 
gress, had  at  length  accumulated.  Milan,  and 
other  neighboring  towns  in  Northern  Italy,  are 
rich  in  the  exquisite  works  of  this  true  and  right- 
minded  painter,  the  only  worthy  successor  of  Da 
Vinci.  Among  all  his  conceptions,  vre  know  of 
none  more  tonching  and  pathetic  than  this  '  Burial 
of  St.  Catherine,'  hallowed  by  attendant  angels» 
lovely  in  that  beauty  which  the  true  artist  ever 


purity.  As  an  "  occasional  publication,"  the 
society  has  also  wiihin  the  last  few  months  exe- 
cuted an  exact  facsimile  from  Giotto's  well-known 
portrait  of  Dante,  ia  the  Birgello  Chapel  of 
Florence.  The  head  is  of  historic  importance, 
painted  by  Giotto,  the  friend  of  Dante.  Its 
identity  in  the  fresco  itself  is  now,  however, 
virtually  lost  under  those  modern  restorations, 
which,  in  Italy,  are  indeed  the  most  fatal  of  all 
destroyers,  not  excepting  time  itself.  This  fac- 
simile of  the  work,  just  as  it  was  found  when  first 
cleared  from  whitewash,  and  ere  it  had  suffered 
from  repainting,  is  therefore  of  special  interest 
and  importance. 

Materials  for  future  publications  are  fast  accu- 
mulating ;    yet  destruction,  making  still  more 
rapid   advances,  will,  it  is  feared,  not   stay  her 
hand   till   the  society,  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
operation,  has  secured  to  itself  works  which   in 
the  history  of  Art  are  of  inestimable  value.    The 
havoc  which  time  has  already  made  is  terrible. 
And  in  the  impending  state  of  Italy — the  victim 
probably   in   coming  years  of  military  rapine, 
political  uproar,  and  social  anarchy — what  devas- 
tation may  not  overtake  pictures  which  a  stray 
cannon  shot  will  suffice  to  destroy  !    The  council 
of  the  Arundel  Society  have  therefore   thought 
that,  in  the  interest  of  European  Art,  it  becomes 
their  duty,  ere  it  may  be  too  late,  to  secure  by 
accurate  copies  works   perishing  by  neglect,  or 
threatened  with  more  violent  and  immediate  de. 
struction.      They  have    consequently   opened  a 
special   "Copying  Fund,"  to  which  they  now 
invite  contributions.    Already  the   first  fruits  of 
this  newly  directed  effort  may  be  seen  hung  round 
the  rooms  of  the  society.    We  have  viewed  in 
these  rooms,  with  pleasure,  an  excellent  copy  of 
Masaccio's 'Tribute  Money,' from  the  far-famed 
Brancacci  Chapel,  in  Florence,  a  work  to   which 
Raphael  himself  was  indebted  in  his  Cartoon  at 
Hampton  Court.    There  also  may  be  found  copies 
from  frescoes  by  Benozzo   Gozzoli — pictures  of 
pure   spiritual  feeling,  to  which  many  an  artist 
has  made  his  pilgrimage.    And  lastly,  though 
certainly  not  least,  two  exquisite  drawings  from 
Francesco  Francia,  in  the  desecrated   chapel  of 
St.  Cecilia — a  master  of  such  rare  excellence  and 
beauty  as  worthily  to  win  the   name  of  Raphael 
of  Bologna.    It  is  thus  the  object  of  the   society 
to   form  a   collection  of  water  color  drawings, 
tracings,  and   photographs,  from  the  great  fres- 
coes of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  ac 
cording  to  the  means  at  its  disposal,  colored  tran- 
scripts which  will  indeed  constitute  in  themselves 
a  gallery  and  a  history. 

Italy,  in  fact,  offers  to  this  society  exhaustless 
treasure.  Not  a  town  even  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Apennines  that  is  not  rich  in  works  which 
here,  in  Northern  Europe,  would  be  deemed  a 
glorious  heritage.  Masters  scarcely  heard  of  be- 
yond the  narrow  confines  of  a  local  reputation, 
were  dowered  with  that  love  of  beauty,  and  hal- 
lowed by  that  rapt  devotion,  which  either  the 
world  no  longer  knows,  or  Art  has  ceased  to  re- 
cognise. The  task,  then,  which  the  Arundel 
Society  has  set  itself  to  perform  is  among  the 
most  noble  and  the  most  useful.  It  may  teach  a 
utilitarian  ago  what  divine  works  men  in  days  of 


of  his  temple.  It  may  show  t«  a  school  of  literal 
and  naturalistic  art,  the  function  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  high  sphere  of  the  ideal.  And  it 
may  yet  serve  to  inculcate  and  enforce  those  im- 
mutable principles  in  which  all  noble  Art  origi- 
nates—those essential  truths  for  lack  of  which 
many  a  modern  work  is  doomed  to  perish. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 
[It  may  be  well  to  lay  some  stress  on  the  fact, 
that  this  valuable  society  is  maintained  entirely 
by  private  subscriptions,  for  which  a  very  ample 
return  is  made  ;  its  power  to  do  good  may  be 
largely  increased  by  an  augmented  list  of  sub- 
scribers.]— London  Art-Journal. 


From  the  London  Art-Journal. 

PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY. 


I 


This  is  the  name  given  by  Sir  Henry  James, 
R.E.,  to  a  process  which  he  has  recently  intro- 
duced— the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  copies  of 
engravings,  maps,  manuscripts,  and  the  like,  by  a 
photographic  process,  and  to  transfer  the  photo- 
graph directly  to  a  zinc-plate,  from  which  any  ■ 
number  of  copies  can  be  printed.  Colonel  Sir  E- 
James  has  for  some  time  employed  photography 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Maps  Irom  the  large  to  the  smaller  scale.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  by  all  who  are  in  the  least 
degree  acquainted  with  the  camera-obscura,  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  carefully  adjusting 
the  distance  between  the  lens  of  the  instrument 
and  the  object  to  be  copied.  In  copying  upon 
the  reduced  scale  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, the  greatest  delicacy  is  required  ;  and  this 
has  been  secured  in  the  Map  Office,  at  Southamp- 
ton, by  moving  the  camera-obscura  upon  an  ac- 
curately graduated  plane-scale.  The  perfection 
obtained  is  sueh  that  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  value  of  the  process  state,  "  that 
the  greatest  error  in  any  part  of  the  reduced 
plans  does  not  exceed  the  l-400th  part  of  an  inch, 
and  that  the  annual  saving  effected  amounts  to 
£1,615." 

Advancing  from  this  valuable  application  for 
reducing  maps,  &c..  Sir  Henry  James  has  arrived 
at  the  following  process  of  printing  them.  The 
negative  obtained  in  the  camera-obscura  is  placed 
on  paper  which  has  been  washed  over  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash  and  gum,  and  then  dried. 
The  use  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  and  subsequently  a 
very  pleasing  modification  of  his  process,  called 
the  chromotype,  was  published  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Cork.  Another  application  of  this  peculiar 
salt  as  a  photographic  agent  was  then  made  by 
M.  Edmond  Becquerel.  Afterwards  Mr.  Pretsch 
employed  it  in  his  interesting  process  of  photo- 
galvanography ;  and,  still  later,  Mr.  H.  Fox  Tal- 
bot uses  it  in  bis  photoglyphic  engraving.  The 
value  of  this  salt  depends  in  all  these  examples 
upon  a  remarkable  peculiarity  possessed  by  it. 
When  exposed  to  light,  in  contact  with  organic 
matter,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  chromic  acid 
enters  into  powerful  combination  with  the  organic 
body,  whatever  it  may  be,  so  that  it  is  rendered 
insoluble  over  all  those  parts  which  have  been  ex- 
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^  posed  to  solar  influences.  In  this  particular  pro- 
cess, the  colloclio«  negative  picture  being  press«d 
close  to  the  paper  prepared  with  the  bichromate 
of  potash  and  gum,  is  exposed  to  solar  action. 
The  picture  so  obtained  is  then  coated  over  its 
■  vi'hole  surface  with  lithographic  iulv,and  a  stream 
of  hot  water  is  then  poured  upon  it.  Now,  as  all 
the  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  light  have 
become  by  that  exposure  insoluble,  they  remain 
uninfluenced  by  the  hot  water,  but  all  the  other 
parts  are  removed,  and  thus  is  obtained  tiie  out- 
line of  a  ma)),  or  of  any  picture  or  document,  in 
a  state  ready  to  be  transferred  to  zinc,  stone,  or 
to  a  copperplate.  The  following  extract  from  a 
communication  made  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James 
to  The  Fhotographk  JVews  still  further  explains 
the  process  and  its  application. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  this  report"  (that  is, 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  reducing  pro- 
cess alluded  to),  "  Captain  A.  de  Courcy  Scotti 
R.E.,  who  has  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  work, 
has  been  experimenting  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  reduced  photographs  in  a  state  to  be 
at  once  transferred  either  to  zinc,  or  to  the  waxed 
surface  of  the  copper-plates  for  the  engraver  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Appel,  who  is  so  well 
known  for  his  great  skill  in  zincography,  and  the 
assistance  of  Corporal  A.  G.  Rider,  R.E.,  one  of 
our  photographers,  we  have,  I  think,  perfectly 
succeeded  ;  our  success  being  due  to  the  fact,  that 
we  have  in  this  establishment  both  first-rate  pho- 
tographers and  first-rate  zincographers,  although 
I  am  myself  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

"  The  process  by  which  the  photo-zincographs 
of  the  ancient  MS.  from  the  Record  Office  (sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.)  were  made, 
is  in  principle  similar  to  that  de.'^cribed  as  the 
carbon  process  of  M.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  and 
which  consists  in  coating  paper  with  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  gum,  exposing  it,  when 
dry,  under  a  negative  highly  '  iutentifled,'  then 
applying  lithographic  ink  to  the  whole  surface, 
and  afterwards  removing  that  which  is  on  the 
soluble  portion  of  the  bichromate  of  potassa,  and 
transferring  the  copy  thus  produced  to  zinc. 

"  But,  although  in  principle  the  process  is  the 
same  as  M.  Asser's,  the  success  we  have  obtained 
arises  from  variations  in  the  methods  employed 
at  almost  every  stage  of  the  process,  as,  for  ex" 
ample,  in  coating  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper 
with  ink,  and  again  removing  the  superfluous 
ink,  both  objects  being  obtained  by  passing  the 
paper  through  the  press  on  zinc  plates,  evenly 
covered  with  lithographic  ink,  and  then  again  by 
using  the  'Anastatic'  process  instead  of  the  pro- 
cess of  transferring  to  zinc. 

'•  The  object  we  have  in  view  is  the  production 
of  facsimiles  of  plans,  or  MSS.,  or  line  engrav- 
ings of  any  kind,  and  therefore  we  do  not  en- 
counter the  difficulties  which  those  who  seek  the 
production  of  gradations  in  thade  or  half-tones 
do  ;  but  we  have  arrived  at  this  important  result 
— viz.  that  we  can  now  produce,  at  a  very  trilling 
cost,  any  number  of  lac^imiles  of  the  ancient  re- 
cords of  the  kingdom,  such  as  Doomsday  Book, 
or  the  Pipe  or  Patent  Rolls,  or  we  can  take  fac- 
similes of  the  MS.  Bibles,  &c.,  without  even  touch- 
ing the  originals,  and  this,  I  think,  will  be  a  most 


Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  copies 
obtained  by  this  means  of  ancient  manuscripts 
and  of  black-letter  pages.  There  is  without 
doubt  a  very  extended  application  to  be  made  of 
this  process,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  econo- 
mical. R.  H. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 
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BY  W.  T.  M.iBLEY. 

{_Read  al  the  Meeting  of  the   Manchester    Photo- 
graphic Society,  April  4,  IStiO.] 
In  the  early  days  of  photography — indeed  until 
very  recently — printing    from   a   negative   was 
considered  to  require  but   little   care   or   experi- 
ence ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  things 
that   any   body   could   do,   and   men  of  science 
thought  it  beneath  their  iuvesiigation.     The  fad- 
ing of  prints,  however,  aroused  them   from   this 
dream,  and  in  endeavoring  to  overcome  that  evil, 
results  have  beau  arrived  at  which  give  us,  so  lar 
as  we  can  at  present  judge,  the  thing  we  sough  i, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  an  artistic  effect  whici 
was  not  contemplated.     If    now,   therefore,   it 
should  happen  that  we  have  the   means   of  pro- 
ducing permanent  prints,  their  having  faded  has 
been  a  most  fortunate  oucurreuce,  and  we   must 
look  upon  it  as  having  been  a  blessing  in  disguise ; 
for  who  is  now  satisfied  with  that  dirty  yellow 
which  so  often  disfigures  a  print  fixed  and  toned 
after  the  old   method?    But   alihough   printing 
has  now  received  considerable  attention,   it  has 
appi  ared  to  me  that  several  matters  which  might 
or  might  not  be  of  importance   have  never  been 
practically  and   systematically   examined.     The 
condition  of  the  nitrate  bath,  for  instance,  which, 
as  we  all  know,  can  in  negative  photography  af- 
fect the  results  immensely,  might,  it  appeared,  be 
also  of  great  importance  in  printing  upon  paper, 
not  only  in  reference  to  sensitiveness,  but  in  im- 
parting facilities  for  pleasing  and  economical  ef- 
fects in  tone.     Ou  taking  up  this  subject  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  examine  separately  the  sev- 
eral divisions,  and  to  determine,  if  possible,  what 
might  and  what  might  not  be  done,  and  to  estab 
lish,  if  possible,  the  conditions  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  results. 

Before  1  give  you  the  results  of  my  o.\primenis, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  method  I 
adopted  in  coiiductiug  them.  I  wish  particularly 
to  do  this,  because  there  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
great  disposition  among  photographers  to  jump 
at  hasty  conclusions,  and  to  enunciate  as  facts 
things  that  rest  upon  very  slight  investigation. 
This  conduct  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  highly  cen- 
sured ;  it  brings  discredit  upon  the  art,  and 
wastes  the  time  and  money  of  tbo.'=e  who  have 
not  yet  learned,  from  bitter  experience,  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  so-called 
facts  wliich  are  lavis-hly  given  to  the  word.  I 
say  this,  feeling  that  I  myself  may  be  found  want- 
ing in  some  things  ;  but  I  shall,  at  any  rate, 
place  before  you  results  which  you  can  see,  to- 
gether with  a  minute  account  of  the  means  that 
were  adopted  for  producing  them  ;  and  you  will 


important  application  of  the  art  of  photo-zinco-    therefore  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value 


graphy." 


which  may  be  placed  upon  my  statements. 
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Many  of  the  examples  of  which  I  shall  have  to 

speak  are  founded  upon  comparative  experiments, 
and  these  could  not  have  been  properly  carried 
out  Ijy  negatives  I  had  by  me  ;  because  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  select,  even  out  of  a  large 
number,  three  or  four  which  would  produce  the 
same  character  of  print,  or  require  the  same  ex- 
posure. I  therefore  determitied  to  make  nega- 
tives for  the  purpose,  with  regular  graduations  of 
light  and  shade  over  the  entire  surface  :  and  the 
method,  after  several  trials,  which  I  toui.d  to  an- 
swci  best,,  was  to  cau.se  the  light  to  pass  through 
strips  of  paper  of  different  degrees  of  transpar- 
ency. Having  obtained  a  negative  in  this  way, 
I  could,  by  placing  separate  piec  s  of  paper,  pre- 
pared in  different  ways,  upon  it,  obtain  as  many 
pictures  by  simultaneous  exposure,  each  one  be- 
ing acted  upon  by  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
light,  and  representing  the  same  gradations  of 
lighs  and  shade.  The  result  of  the  experiments 
so  conducted  I  will  now  lay  before  you  ;  but  they 
must  be  coasidered  on'y  as  a  commeiicement 
made,  and  as  hints  which  point  out  tlie  direction 
in  which  future  examinations  must  bo  carried  ou. 
So  much  more  time  has  been  required  than  I 
expected  or  than  I  could  spare  from  my  own  pro- 
fession, and  I  have  been  so  p-M'plexeil  by  iincer- 
tain  weather,  that  I  nuist  omit  much  I  had  in- 
tended to  have  included  in  the  present  paper. 

The  first  thing  to  which  I  directed  my  attention 
was  the  sensitiveness  of  prepared  papers  as  affect- 
ed by   various  conditions   of  the  nitrate  bath 
There  has  been  a  general  idea  that  this  bath  must 
be  strong,   but    of  what   particular   strength   it 
should  be  it  has  been  uncertain  ;  it   has  also,   so 
far  as  I  know,  been  doubtful  whether  it  should  be 
acid  or  alkaline,  or    whether   impuri.ies   arising 
from  a  mixture  of  organic  matters,  or  other  such 
suljstances,    aflected   it.      In    reference    to    the 
strength  of  ihe  bath,  it  is   well    known   that    it 
must  di  pend  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  employed 
in  the  first  preparation.     Chloride  of  silver  will 
darken  with  a  small  excess  of  free  nitrate,  but  it 
requires  a  considerable  excess  to  afford  a  brilliant 
picture.    The  chemical  action  which  gives  rise  to 
the  substance  constituting  the  picture  is  a  matter 
o!  dispute  with  the  learned  ;  Imt  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  most  reasonable  explanation  which  has 
been  given  is,  that  the  layer  of  chloride  of  silver 
becomes  decomposed,  giving  off  chlorine,  which 
unites  with  a  quantity  of  the  free  nitrate,  so  as  to 
form  another  film  of  chloride,   and  so  on.    But 
whatever  the  chemistry  may  be.  it  is  certain  that 
a  considerable  excess  of  free  nitrate  is  required  : 
and  here  our  first  difficulty  comes   upo*  us,   for 
we  buy  our  albumeuized  paper,  and  are  in  total 
ignorance  as  to  the  quantity  of  salt  used   in   the 
albumen.     It  should  be  remarked  too,  that  the 
equivalents  of  the  salts  used  vary  :  between  that 
of  ammonium  and  siodum  the  difference  is  not 
very  great,  ten   of  the   former   being  equal   to 
eleven  of  the  latter,  but  it  requires  twice  as  much 
chloride  of  barium.     It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  makers  of  alliumenized  papers  would 
stamp  each  sheet  with  the  name  of  the  salt  used, 
and  with  the  number  of  grains  to  each   ounce   of 
albumen. 

The  paper  I  employed  for  the  purpose  of  my 
experiments  was  salted  -viWh.  ten  grains  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  lo  the  ounce  of  albumen,  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  and  1  adopted  a  sixty-grain 
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nitrate  bath  as  the  standard  by  which  to  compare 
others.  All  the  baths  I  shall  mention  were  made 
for  the  purpose  from  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  standard  b.ith  of  sixty-grains  give,  as  is  usu- 
al, .a  faint  acid  reaction  to  the  test  paper,  so  that 
there  was  a  small  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid 
present. 

The  various  pieces  of  paper  were  floated  on  the 
baths  for  exactly  the  same  time,  viz.,  six  minutes, 
and  were  dried  in  a  warm  room  without   being 
held  near  to  the  fire,  and,  for  the  present  purpose, 
tliat  is  the   comparlsoa   of    sensitiveness.     The 
prints  were  fixed,  without  toning,  in  fresh  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  in  which  they  rcmaintd  exactly 
the  saice  time,  and  were  then  quickly  washed.    I 
adopted  this  plau  because  the  action   of  toning 
might  in  some  cases  have  masked  the  degree  of 
sensitiveness.     The  first  trial  was  a  comparison 
of  paper  prepared  with  a  sixty-grain  and  ninety- 
grain  nitrate   bath.      Here    is    the  result,   two 
samples  being  given,  and  I  think  you  will  hardly 
be  able  to  detect  any  diflerence  :  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  slightly  increased  bronzing  of  the  darkest  shade 
due  to  the  ninety-grain  bath — it  is  however,  but 
slight.     The  next  trial  was  a  comparison  with  a 
bath  which,  with  additions  at  times  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  has  been  in  use  for  about  two  years,  there 
having  been  at  times  old  negative  baths  added  to 
it,  so  that  it  must  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of    substances  which  were  not  intended  to  be 
there,  not  only  from  that   source,  but  from   the 
chlorides  with  which  the  papers  were,  salted,  and 
from  gelatine  and  other  matters  used  in  sizing 
by  the  maker,  and  in  preparing  papers  for  plain 
printing  ,  but  on  examining  the  prints  you  will 
scarcely  perceive  any  difference  as  regards  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper.    The  next  bath  em- 
ployed was  neutralized,  and  a  further  quantity  of 
alkali  added  so  as  to  give  it  a  faint  alkaline  re- 
action to  test  paper  :  here  is  the  result,  and  you 
will  perceive  again  that  there  is  not  any  differ- 
ence of  consequence  in  the   sensitiveness.    Here 
are  examples  of  a  comparison  between  the  stand- 
ard bath  and  another  in  which  were  two  drops  of 
nitric  acid  to  the  ounce,  and  still  the  sensitive- 
ness remains  nearly  the  same  ;  the  standard  bath 
has,  however,  the  advantage  slightly.     The  next 
experiment  was  with  paper  floated  for  diiferent  i 
lengths  of  time — one  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  bath  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the   other 
for  the  standard  time   of  six  minutes.    Here   is 
the  result,  and  the  sensitiveness  is  still  unaffected: 
here  are  two  prints,  the  one  being  on  paper  pre- 
pared with  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
to  the  ounce  of  albumen,  and  the  other  on  paper 
prepared  with  fifteen  grains  to  the   ounce,   both 
floated  on  a  nitrate  bath  of  ninety  grains  to  the 
ounce  ;  here  is  a  most  marked  difference — it   is 
not  perceived  so  much  in  the  lighter  shades,  but 
in  the  darker,  the   paper  prepared  with  fifteen 
grains  of  chloride  is  much  more  bronzed,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  print  is  more  intense. 

Now  looking  at  sensitiveness  alone  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  foregoing  experiments  that  the 
coudition  of  the  nitrate  bath  is  of  that  import- 
ance which  might  have  been  imagimd;  but  it 
does  appear  that  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver 
formed  upon  the  paper  influences  the  sensit-ve- 
ness  considerably  ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
print  would  give  promise  of  an   exalted   toning 
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quality.  But  the  consideration  of  that  is  left  for 
the  next  division  ;  at  present  I  merely  refer  to 
sensitizing. 

It  must  be  left  for  future  trials  to  determine 
the  most  suitable  strength  of  nitrate  bath  for 
paper  salted  in  this  manner  ;  but  taking  it  at 
ninety  grains  it  certainly  gives  results  superior 
to  ten  grains  salted  paper  floated  upon  the  same 
bath. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  sensi- 
tiveness which  I  am  enabled  to  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner.  Mr.  Pyne  h.as  favored  me  with 
a  piece  of  paper,  which  has  been  kept  sensitized 
for  six  months  in  one  of  Messrs.  Marion's  cases. 
On  removing  it  yesterday  I  found  it  but  very 
slightly  discolored,  not  so  much  so  as  paper  fre- 
quently becomes  by  being  kept  in  a  room  for 
twenty-four  hours.  I  expected,  however,  to  find 
that  its  sensitiveness  was  materially  weakened  ; 
but,  to  my  astonishment,  on  printing  upon  it,  to- 
gether with  another  piece  freshly  prepared  and 
from  the  same  negative,  I  found  it  to  be  more 
sensitive.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  experiment  which  shows  that  paper  improves 
by  keeping  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
was  unacquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
prepared,  and  that  some  makes  of  papers  are 
more  sensitive  than  others,  I  think,  however, 
that  takiag  it  as  an  average  sample,  we  may  fair- 
ly assume  that  positive  paper  does  not  suifer  in 
sensitiveness  by  long  keeping.  I  received  an- 
other piece  of  this  paper  for  my  inspection,  and 
a  third  I  printed  upon  for  toning,  the  result  of 
which  I  shall  presently  show  you. 

There  is  one  more  matter  connected  with  sensi- 
tiveness which  I  have  experimented  upon  ;  it  is 
the  quantity  of  light  obstructed  by  the  thick 
glass  used  in  printing  frames.  Here  is  a  print 
from  a  negative  covered  with  the  usual  thick 
glass,  and  here  is  another  printed  without  that 
covering.  The  two  negatives  are  cut  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  large  plate,  after  a  negative  of  that 
size  was  taken  to  secure  the  same  printing  quali- 
ties, and  the  two  pieces  of  paper  were  cut  from 
the  same  sheet  after  it  was  sensitized. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  difference  in  t^e 
prints  is  great,  printed  even  as  they  were  in 
bright  sunshine  :  on  a  dull  day  we  should,  I  ex- 
pect, find  a  far  greater  contrast. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extra  printing 
which  the  thick  glass  renders  necessary,  because 
the  light  may  not  continue  the  same  while  the 
last  is  being  finished  ;  but  I  believe,  from  obser- 
vations I  have  made,  that  in  dull  weather  the 
difference  would  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  when  many  copies 
from  a  negative  are  wanted,  this  is  an  important 
matter,  and  when  that  is  not  the  case  it  is  still  of 
advantage  to  the  amateur,  who  has  but  few  hours 
to  devote  to  photography. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  toning  by  alka- 
line solutions  of  gold,  and  to  illustrate  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  have  done  the  sensitiveness  : — 
the  standard  paper  and  nitrate  bath  being  as  be- 
fore, the  former  salted  with  ten  grains  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of  albumen,  and  float- 
ed for  six  minutes  upon  a  sixty-grain  nitrate. 
In  toning  these  prints,  the  two  constituting  a 
pair  were  treated  simultaneously,  so  that  each 
was  submitted  as  itearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
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chemical  action.  The  trials  being  for  comparison' 
any  toning  preparation  might  be  used.  I  may 
state,  however,  that  I  adopted  chloride  of  gold, 
to  which  carbonate  of  soda  was  added.  Here  is 
the  first  experiment,  one  print  being  on  paper 
sensitized  with  the  sixty-grain  bath,  and  the 
other  with  a  ninety-grained  bath.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  weaker  bath  gives  the  darker  print. 
This  may  be  accidental,  by  reason  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  must  not,  I 
think,  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  to  establish 
a  fact ;  but  the  prints  are  so  near  in  tone  that  we 
may,  I  think,  fairly  assume  that  no  great  advan- 
tage is  derived  by  using  a  ninety-grain  bath  in- 
stead of  a  sixty-grain,  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  chloride.  It  may  indeed  happen  that 
an  excess  of  free  nitrate  beyond  a  certain  point 
has  an  injurious  effect  when  prints  are  toned  with 
alkaline  chloride  of  gold  ;  but  this  is  quite  at 
variance  with  received  notions  of  photographic 
printing  ;  and  I  express  no  confident  opinion,  re- 
serving it  amongst  those  things  to  be  more  fully 
investigated. 

The  next  example  is  a  comparison  of  prints 
floated  upon  the  sixty-grain  standard  bath,  and 
the  old  bath  I  referred  to  when  speaking  of  sen- 
sitiveness. Here  we  find  no  difference  ;  in  each 
the  tone  is  the  same,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that 
we  may  safely  conclude  th  it  the  impurities  which 
accumulate  in  a  printing  bath  neither  impair  the 
sensitiveness  or  toning  quality. 

Here  are  prints  prepared  upon  the  sixty-grain 
standard  bath.  Compared  with  others  sensitized 
upon  a  bath  having  a  faint  alkaline  reaction, 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  tone,  but  the 
sixty-grain  bath,  which  I  have  before  slated  was 
slightly  acid,  certainly  has  the  advantage.  .1 
wish  this  to  be  particularly  remarked,  on  account 
of  the  next  experiment. 

Here  we  have  prints  prepared  on  the  standard 
sixty-grain  bath,  and  on  another  of  equal  strength, 
to  which  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added 
to  each  ounce  of  solution.  The  contrast  is  most 
remarkable  in  both  pairs  of  prints  ;  but  the  one 
pair,  not  having  been  pushed  so  much  as  the 
other,  does  not  show  it  so  distinctly.  There  is, 
however,  the  same  contrast  :  the  prints  from  the 
nitric  acid  bath  being  in  one  case  quite  purple, 
as  opposed  to  brown,  and  in  the  other  a  blue- 
black,  as  opposed  to  purple.  These  nitric  acid 
prints,  therefore,  have  clearly  toned  much  faster 
than  the  others,  and  it  would  therefore  appear 
that  we  have  a  ready  meaus  of  overcoming  the 
difhculty  of  toning  which  some  papers  possess. 
The  blue  tone  is  certainly  anything  but  agreeable ; 
but  the  other  pair  of  prints  show  that  this  may 
be  modified  by  being  stopped  at  an  earlier  stage. 
I  am  not  fond  of  venturing  upon  explanations  of 
things  which  happen  in  photography,  but  as  I 
conceive  that  further  experiments  may  encourage 
the  use  of  nitric  acid  baths,  I  would  invite  dis- 
cussion on  tbe  subject,  by  assuming  that,  aa  in 
the  collodion  process,  a  developer  with  nitric 
acid  causes  a  deposit  of  silver  in  a  more  metallic 
state  than  one  without :  so  in  paper  printing  the 
salt  of  silver  may  be  reduced  in  aa  analogus 
manner  :  if  so,  the  gold  would,  I  presume,  be 
more  readily  and  completely  reduced.  I  request- 
ed the  experiment  before  this  to  be  borne  in  mind 
and  for  this  reason  that  that  experiment  way  be- 
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tween  faintly  acid  and  faiotly  alkaline  hatbs: 
and  I  showed  that  the  former  appeared  to  advan- 
tage, so  that  Die  evide.ico  there,  was  in  the  same 
^  direction  as  the  subsequent  experiment,  where 
the  nitric  acid  was  present  in  still  greater  quan- 
tity. 

Here  are  prints  floated  upon  the  standard  bath, 
to  which  seven  miuims  of  glacial  acetic  acid  were 
added  for  eacli  ounce  :  the  difference  is  not  great, 
but  those  from  the  acid  bath  are  of  a  redder  tone. 
I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  t  jning  quality  of 
paper  wliich  has  been  kept  sensitized  for  a  con 
siderable  time,  and  this  I  illustrate  by  a  part  of 
the  paper  mentioned  before  as  having  been  given 
me  by  Mr.  Pyue.  The  sensitiveness,  as  I  have 
stated,  appearL'd,  if  not  exalted,  at  any  rate  to  be 
unimpaired  ;  but  the  toning  quality  does  not 
follow  the  same  good  example.  Herj  is  the 
illustration,  by  which  you  will  see  that  the  kept 
paper  has  liardly  toned  at  all,  while  that  which 
was  freshly  prepared  (both  hiving  been  in  the 
solution  for  the  same  time)  has  arrived  at  a  satis- 
factory culor.  After  removing  them  from  the 
bath  I  was  anxious  to  see  whether  the  long-kept 
paper  would  tone  by  prolonged  treatment  ;  I 
therefore  cut  off  a  portion  and  replaced  it  in  the 
bath,  that  portion  in  No.  3,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  the  brilliancy  is  completely  destroyed  :  with 
but  very  little  addition  of  color,  it  has  the  pinky 
appearance  of  all  prints  which  have  remained  in 
the  toning  bath  too  long. 

Whether  this  experiment  must  be  considered 
conclusive  against  long-kept  papers  is  a  matter 
for  reasonable  doubt ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  must  be  so  :  for  although,  as  I  only 
had  a  quarter  sheet,  I  could  not  repeat  tlie  ox 
periment,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  have  affected 
the  case  had  1  been  able  to  do  so  ;  and  the  only 
opinion  to  the  contrary  must  be  founded  upon 
the  supposition  that  it  was  one  of  those  papers 
(and  there  are  such)  that  will  not  tone.  The 
tine,  however,  that  it  was  kept  is  far  beyond  that 
which  would  be  required  for  any  practical 
purpose  ;  and  if  we  admit,  therefore,  the  loss  of 
toning  proparfy,  we  must  not,  witliont  farther 
trial,  condemn  an  otherwise  most  useful  assistant 
to  the  photographer.  At  our  next  meeting  I 
hipe  to  bring  forward  evidence  that  will  settle 
til  is  question. 

When  I  offered  this  paper  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  carried  it  on  tlirough  all  the  practical  de- 
tails of  photographic  jirinting,  but  since  I  have 
been  engaged  upon  it  I  have  found  effects  that 
ought  to  be  satisfactorily  determined  before  1 
proceed  to  that  lon-^th  ;  and  I  have  therefore  re- 
solved to  wait  until  further  experiments  should 
enable  me  to  speak  confidently,  not  only  on  those 
heads  which  I  have  introduced  this  evening,  but 
upon  the  equally  important  subject,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  toning  bath. 

It  would  lie  useless  for  me  to  tell  you  simply 
that  which  has  been  published  many  times,  and 
which  you  know.  My  desire  is  that  the  several 
branches  of  photographic  printing  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  I  .have  commenced 
with  the  nitrate  bath  in  reference  to  the  sensitive- 
n'.'ss  and  toning  quality  it  imparts  ;  and  althougli 
I  do  not  now  found  any  practical  course  upon  my 
experiments,  I  have,  perhaps,  learned  that  which 
will  enable  me  to  do  so  at  no  distant  period.    I 
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now  give  you  the  results  of  these  experiments,  j  the  wall ;  gold  mountains  of  clocks,  that  chime 
incomplete  as  they  may  be,  in  the  hope  that  th"y  pike  fairy  cathedrals,  adorn  the  carved  Dufftts  ; 
may  be  followed  up  by  those  who  have  the  turn  tables  of  ormolu  a  id  moltkd  tortois-  shell,  delight 
of  mind,  and  that  they  may  be  brought  to  a  satis-  the  senses  ;  great  Mandarin  jars  sta  id  by  the 
factorv  termination.  windows;  Nankin  and  Dresden  chinatill  the  cab- 

[The  above  paper  was  accompanied  by   more    iuets  ;  Persian  carpets,   with  soft  blues  and  reds, 
than  fifty  illustrative  prints.]  receive  tb-  foot,  and  seem  to  it  like  quilts  of  rose- 

leaves  ;  the  gilt  chairs  are  cushioned  with  Genoa 
velvet,  stamped  and  fringed  :  the  place,  in  fact, 
is  a  perfect  upholsterer's  paradise.  Everywhrre 
there  are  great  ebony  oscritoirs  fit  for  an  emp'-ror, 
inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl  ;  and  rich  caskets,  full 
of  antique  gems  and  cameos,  fretted:  with  onyxes, 
opals,  and  emeralds.  His  hearth-rngs  are  bor- 
dered with  heraldic  crests  ;  his  hangings  of  old 
tapestry  are  studded  with  ariHorial  bearings. 

But  Cosway  is  'also  a  poetical  ai>d'  credulous  an- 
tiquarian :  he- has  cups  of  the  times  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  wliich,  he  says,  lieloagi'd  to    Wolsey  ; 
he  has  the  feather  of  a  phoenix,  aind  remembran- 
ces of  Croniwell — for  Cosway    is    a    believer  in 
spiritualism  and  converse   with  spirits  ;  and   he 
is  a  mesmerist,  and  a  Swcdenliorgian,    and  pre- 
tends to  have  visits  from  great  men's  ghosts  (they 
could  not  come  to  a  more  comfortable  house    or 
a  better  table)  ;  and  he  has  armour,  fluted   suits, 
and  brassarts,  and  flanchards,  and    spiked    chan- 
frons,  for  war-horses,  and  gigantic  tilting    lances 
and  Titanic  two-handed  swords  ;  and    sometimes 
the  gay  old  ape  disports  himself  in  a  sham  Elizi- 
bethan  slashed  dress — picturesque  but  ridiculous. 
And  wheiice  emierged  this   gay  little  old    but- 
terfly who  we   find  revelling  amid  china  jars,  and 
giit  couches,  in  this  upholsterer's   paradise?  Old 
family?— blue    blood-royal,    bar  sinister?  Good 
lack,  no  t    Dirty  Dick  Cosway,  with  the  monkey 
face,  was  originally  drudge  and  errand  boy  to  the 
students  at  Mr.  Shipley's  drawing-school,  in   the 
Strand,  where  old  NoJlekens  (in    Roubiliac  and 
Seheemaoker's  time)  learnt  to    draw    from   the 
statue.    He  used  then  to  carry  in  the  thick  bread 
and  butter,  and  thin,  pale  coffee,  that  the  house- 
keeper provided  at  the  lavish   charge    of   three- 
pence per  head.    He  was  found  drawing,    as  all 
such  boys  are  wont  to  be  found;  was  taken  up 
by  the  good-natured  students,  and  instructed  till 
he  had  learnt  to    carry  off   small    prizes  at   the 
Society  of  Arts  four  years  running  ;  upon  which 
Dick  washed  his  hands,  floured  his  hair,   cleaned 
his  apish  face,  and  engaged  himself  as  teacher  at 
Parr's  drawing-school,  in  the   same  street,  and  so 
rose. 

In  spare  time  be  drew  heads  and  fancy  min- 
iatures for  the  shojjs,  and  grew  rich  by  drawing 
snuff-box  tops  for  the  jewellers,  and  by  jobbing 
in  old  pictures  which  he  retouched,  not  caring  a 
whit  for  being  called  "Billy  Dimple,"  or  carica- 
tured as  the  Macaroni  painter.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  English 
hotel-keeper,  who  lived  near  Florence,  became 
known  to  the  Regent,  and  started  as  a  fop  of  the 
first  water.  Who  would  remember  the  dirty, 
clever,  impudent  little  errand-boy  at  the  Strand 
Drawing  Academy,  in  this  exquisite,  in  the  mul- 
berry silk  and  scarlet  strawberries,  in  the  moun- 
tainous toupee,  and  swaying  bag  !  who  declares  at 
a  Rcya'.  Academy  dinner  that  the  night  before, 
in  a  (ireara,  Pitt  and  Charles  I,  both  appeared  to 
hirj,  and  praised  his  talent  as  a  portrait-painter 
ia  the  warmest  manner,  regretting  they  had  not 
lived  to  be  immortalized  by  his  genius. 


Looking  through  the  telescope  of  my  imagi- 
nation I  see,  on  a  February  afternoon,  in  the 
yef  r  17 — ,leaning  against  a  superb  mantel-piece, 
in  a  house  in  Pall  Mall,  a  little,  old,  dandy  gen- 
tleman, a  frosty  pink  about  his  appley  cheeks  ; 
standing  on  a  Madame  Pompadour  rug,  amiid 
ivory  cabinets,  retouched  "old  masters,"  and  or- 
molu musical  clocks,  he  looks  very  self-conten- 
ted,  and  supremely  happy  Nature  has  endowed 
him  w  th  such  a  fall  in  the  back,  and  such  a 
grace  and  manner — pardieu  !  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman with  the  monkey  face  ought  to  be  happy, 
and  be  grateful  to  Providence, — and  he  is. 

Mat  Darley,  the  scurrilous  print-seller,  miy 
well  caricature  our  little  apish  friend  in  his 
Strand  window  as  the  "Macaroni  Miniature  Pain- 
ter." Far  lo  !  how  he  is  dressed !  He  has  ac- 
tually just  been  to  Christie's  picture  sale  in  a 
mulberry  silk  coat,  dotted  all  over  with  enbroid- 
ered  scarlet  strawberries  !  He  is  very  grand,  in- 
deed, in  his  sword  and  bag,  and  tiny  three- 
cornered  hat,  balanced  on  the  top  of  his  snow 
mountain  of  a  powdered  toupee,  and  with  his 
black  servant — who  has  published  an  octavo 
book  on  slavery — behind  him.  As  he  chatted 
and  took  snulf  with  the  handsome  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  Dres- 
den china  chimney  piece-ornament  beau  come  to 
life. 

This  house  of , his  in  Pall  Mall  was  once  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Schomberg's  (the  son  of  the  Boyne 
man).  First  it  was  taken  by  Jarvis,  the  painter, 
whom  Pope  over  praised  ;  then  by  Astly,  the 
painter  (Gainsborough  was  his  neighbor),  who, 
at  one  time,  before  he  married  Lady  Ducken- 
field,  wore  waistcoats  formed  of  his  own  land- 
scapes ;  then  by  quarrelsome  Hone  ;  then  by  the 
quack  Graham,  the  earth-bath  doctor ;  lastly 
by  our  little  fashionable  ape  friend,  Cosway, 
the  fashionable  painter,  who,  in  his  mulberry  silk 
and  scarlet  strawberries,  I'eigQS  there  over  a 
wealth  of  old  furniture  and  sbam  relics.  And 
here,  on  Sunday  nights,  he  gives  his  concerts, 
that  quite  block  up  Pall  Mall  with  carriages, 

A  royal  ape  he  looks,  leaning  jauntily  against 
a  mantel-piece  sculptured  by  Ranks,  with  fig- 
ures representing  the  worship  of  the  sun,  giving 
directions  to  a  cringing  picture-dealer,  who  is 
going  to  bid  for  him  at  a  sale.  His  rooms  are 
like  a  fa.?hionable  upholsterer's  show-rooms  than 
those  of  an  ordinary'  mortal.  Cabinets  of  cob- 
web ivory  rest  on  mosaic  tables,  studded  with 
jasper,  blood-stone,  and  lapis  lazuli  ;  Japan 
screens,  figured  with  mellow  gold,  stand  against. 
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Now  let  me  ring  the  bell  that  is  the  signal  for 
drawing  up  the  curtain  of  my  stage,  and  exhibit 
another  fop  artist  for  your  amusement, — and, 
psrhaps,  improvement.  It  is  Sherwin,  the  Sussex 
wood-cutter's  son,  now  a  fashionable  engraver, 
whose  knoclier  is  nearly  beaten  flat  by  great  peo- 
ple's footmen,  who  never  leave  it  alone. 

We  rub  the  glass  of  the  imaginative  telescope 
clear,  and  looking  again  through  its  crystal  cir- 
cle see  a  most  stupendous  beau,  but  of  a  some- 
what later  period  than  Cosway.  Sherwia  is  not 
an  apa  either,  but  a  handsome  fellow,  who  dres- 
ses like  a  mad  tailor  trying  to  pass  himself  off  as 
a  fine  gentleman.  He  appears  a  fashionable 
Apollo  clothed,  as  to  his  body,  in  a  blue  coat 
with  scarlet  lapels,  and  gilt  buttons,  large  as  half- 
crowns.  His  white  satin  shining  waistcoat  is  em- 
broidered with  sprigs  of  jesamine  ;  his  trim  shape 
is  adorned  with  black  satin  small  clothes  with 
Bristol  stone  knee-buckles,  that  shine  like  dia- 
monds of  Golconda  ;  his  silk  stockings  have  drank 
deep  of  Scott's  liquid  azure  dye,  and  are  remark- 
able for  Devonshire  "clocks  ;  "  his  long  quartered 
shoes  are  saddled  with  large  square  buckles 
that  cover  half  the  foot ;  his  frills  and  ruffles  are 
of  the  finest  lace,  aid  lap  over  and  hide  the  hand 
once  so  horny  that  it  could  scarcely  hold  a  grav- 
er ;  his  hair  is  pomatumed  and  powdered  with  an 
immense  cone  of  toupee,  three  curls  on  a  side, 
and  tied  up  in  a  huge  white  club  behind. 

But  Sherwin  drinks  punch,  and  gambles,  and 
fires  pistols  out  of  his  windows  at  midnight,  and 
works  only  by  fits  ;  and  we  much  fear  that  some 
day  dnchess'  and  countess'  footmen  will  cease 
beating  and  anvilling  at  that  clever  scamp's 
knocker,  and  duns  will  come  instead.  Cosway 
will  thrive,  I  think,  and  Sherwia  go  down,  though 
he  is  so  rapid  with  the  burin,  and  the  brnsh,  and 
the  red  chalk. 

But  what  led  Sherwin  from  wood-cutting  to 
copper  scratching  ?  What  led  Cosway  from  run- 
ning for  be  jr  to  painting  miniatures,  we  have  al- 
ready shown.  \V  hat  led  Sherwia  to  Art !  Why 
the  strong,  warm  hand  of  a  kind  patron,  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  of  the  Treasury,  drew  him  into  the  fashion- 
able world,  where  he  ultimately  wrecked,  and 
went  to  pieces,  as  many  a  better  barque  has  done 
before.  He  it  was  who  bought  his  gold  medal 
picture  of  -Venus  soliciting  Vulcan  to  make  ar- 
mour for  her  son.'  Sherwia  painted  and  engrav- 
ed portraits  equally  well,  and  drew,  in  red  and 
black  chalk,  drawings  of  Court  beauties,  intend- 
ing to  flatter,  but  not  always  doing  it  with  tact, 
—  I  suppose  because  wood-cutting  till  your  hands 
are  horny,  may  make  you  fond  of  fine  clothes 
and  grand  people,  but  does  not  always  give  you 
the  power  of  pleasing  them. 

Yet  how  skilful  that  Sussex  wood-cutter's  son 
was— how  quick  of  eye,  how  nimble  of  hand !  It 
was  like  legerdemain  to  see  him.  In  one  day 
and  night  he  drew  for  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Tom 
Davies,  the  bookseller,  a  head  of  Garrick,  for 
which  he  received  fifteen  guineas.  After  prom- 
ising it  Tor  three  months  (so  his  pupil  Nollekens 
Smith  tells  us),  he  executed  an  engraving  of 
Romney's  'Earl  of  Carlisle  in  four  days. — and 
this  was  a  work  of  Art  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
dextrous,  and,  being  privately  printed,  is  thought 
a  great  rarity.  Poor  Mrs,  Robinson,  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  victim,  when  in  her  fullest  beauty  he 


drew  at  once,  without  a  sketch,  upon  the  copper 
— a  feat  only  equalled  by  that  inspired  fury  that 
drove  Buoiiarotti  to  splinter  away  from  the  solid 
marble  without  drawing  or  modei.  Stately  Mrs. 
Siddons,  as  the  'Grecian  Daughter,'  he  also  pho- 
tographed on  copper  with  the  same  brilliant  ease. 
I  dont  know  what  the  art  dandy  could  not  do  ; 
he  drew  so  well,  and  knew  the  human  body  so 
completely. 

How  different  a  life  looks  seen  from  the  middle, 
and  seen  from  the  end  !  It  seems  to  give  a  sort 
of  divinity  to  a  biographer — that  power  of  his 
seeing  a  whole  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  earth- 
pit.  He  smiles  sadly  at  the  fop  strutting  before 
his  looking-glass,  knowing,  as  he  does,  the  death- 
bed in  the  garret ;  he  smiles  at  the  squalid  task 
of  the  boy,  when  he  remembers  the  splendor  of 
the  sunset  of  that  life.  The  biographer  views  a 
life  as  our  guardian  angel  may  do  when  kissing 
our  pale  face  in  the  coffin, — he  hovers  for  a  mo- 
ment above  the  spot,  and  tliiaks  of  whither  his 
fifty  or  sixty  years'  long  companion  has  led  him. 
It  is  a  great  power,  and  should  be  used  in  a 
thoughtful  way,  or  it  will  be  misused. 

Let  me  try  and  use  it  in  that  way,  as  I  scan 
the  achievements  of  this  nimble-fingered  artist, 
from  the  time  he  attained  fame  by  his  elaborate 
piece  of  flattery,  called  '  The  Finding  of  Moses,' 
in  which  he  introduced  portraits  of  all  the  Court 
ladies.  The  Princess  Royal  (imagine  the  absur- 
dity of  an  essentially  artificial  age)  was  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  amongst  the  ladies  were  Lady 
Duncannon  and  her  sister,  the  beautiful  election- 
eering Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Jersey,  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  and  Mrs.  Townley  Ward, 
whose  grand  features  rather  eclipsed  this  or  some 
other  duchess — ^who,  with  all  her  head-tossing, 
grew  offended,  and  slighted,  and  tried  spitefully 
to  injure  the  artist,  wickedly,  and  with  bad  malice 
enough.  At  that  lime  patrons  were  necessary 
evils,  and  the  offence  poor  reckless  Sherwin  gave 
by  preferring  beautiful  people  of  no  rank  to  ugly 
people  with  rank,  led  perhaps,  indirectly,  to  his 
downfall,  and  his  pensioner's  death-bed  in  stormy 
Cornhill.    In  the  words  of  Shakspeare — 

"  His  offence  was  rank — it  smelt  to  Heaven." 
When  for  months  the  knocker  was  as  noisy  as  a 
coppersmith's  hammer,  Sherwin's  pupils  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  attend  the  ladies  of  title  in  the 
painting-room,  answer  their  loud  irrational  ques- 
tions, and  to  unroll  engravings  before  them  ; 
while  the  grand  man  bent  busily  and  consequen- 
tially at  his  easel,  or  at  the  table  where  he  toiled 
over  Poussin's  '  Holy  Family,'  from  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough's  gallery";  at  the  likeness  of  Miss 
Collins,  of  Winchester  ;  or  of  Kinnaird,  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  father  of  the  editor  of  "  Stuart's 
Athens." 

But  what  use  was  all  this  skill  when  our  friend 
gambled,  drank,  dressed  like  a  prince,  and  never 
worked  if  he  could  help  it  ?  Was  it  wonder  that 
that  elephantine  German  tailor,  from  Wells  street, 
sat  stolidly  blockading  him  for  five  hours  while 
he  dressed  upstairs  for  some  levee,  leaving  it  to  a 
chance  nobleman  entering  to  pay  the  bill,  and 
raise  the  .siege  ?  Was  it  wonder  that,  being  needy, 
he  grew  shifty,  and  from  being  shifty,  mean,  and 
had  to  trick  old  short-sighted  engravers,  who  had 
worked  hard  for  him,  by  dressing  up  lay  figures 
to  sit  at  table  and  take  wine  with  them,  while  he 


stole  off  to  the  roulette-table  ?  Tardily  would  h  e 
make  up  those  peccadilloes  with  impulsive  gui- 
neas, and  charity  thrown  to  poor  vicars  of  Wake- 
field, to  whom  his  heart  over  softened — as  well  it 
might,  though  no  bisliop's,  swollen  with  temporal 
and  spiritual  pride,  would. 

One  recourse  he  has  for  everything — borrow. 
Duns  gather  round  him,  like  the  dogs  round  Ac- 
taeon ;  still  he  borrows  his  sop,  and  throws  it 
them,  as  hunters  throw  the  pursuing  bear — first, 
a  fur  glove,  then  a  belt,  then  a  coat,  till,  at  last, 
naked  and  bleeding,  they  themselves  are  crushed 
with  cruel  friendliness  to  the  monster's  heart. 
Gay  and  reckless,  nimble  in  evasion,  still  he 
drank,  and  threw  the  dice,  disbelieving  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  last  day  of  all  folly  must 
come.  Yet  the  sun  shone  on  John  Keyse  Sher- 
win, the  wood-cutter's  son,  who,  from  tha,t  rude 
sort  of  wood-engraving  that  consists  in  decimat- 
ing elm-tree  trunks  for  the  coffin-maker,  took  to 
engraving  on  copper,  with  some  success,  from 
1775  to  1795 — twenty  years  of  good  fortune,  to 
etid  with  a  pauper's  bed  in  Cornhill,  and  an  un- 
known grave  at  Hampstead !  That  blue  coat, 
with  the  scarlet  lapels,  was  even  seen  at  levees  ; 
for  Sherwin,  after  that  great  man,  Woollett's, 
death,  bscame  engraver  to  the  king,  and,  during 
that  time,  bit  into  the  tenacious  and  retentive 
ruddy  metal,  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  (Gainsborough)  ; 
Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  ot  London,  after  Hogarth's 
friend,  fat  Friar  Payne  ;  Captain  Cook,  after 
Dance  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (after  himself) ; 
as  well  as  the  portrait  of  his  predecessor,  Wool- 
lett ;  and  years  of  fame  in  shop-windows,  now 
gone  to  dust,  had  these  flowing  engravings! 
Yes !  they  were  sold,  and  framed,  and  praised, 
and  talked  of,  while  our  blue-coated  friend,  with 
the  jewelled  knee-buckles,  was  drinking  and 
gambling,  unconscious  that  the  inexorable  iron 
walls  of  his  life  prison  were  slowly  compressing 
closer  and  closer,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  nothing 
but  the  sad  death-bed  in  the  Cornhill  upper  room 
would  be  left  for  him.  Woolletthad  gone  to  rest 
under  an  engraving  on  stone  in  St.  Pancras 
churchyard  ;  and  the  great  works  of  Wilson,  that 
he  had  executed  for  Alderman  Boydell,  when  he 
(Wilson)  was  struggling,  poor  and  needy,  in  a 
squalid  court  in  Leicester  Fields,  were  now  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  the  cognoscenti. 

Working  with  both  hands,  by  fit?  and  starts, 
pale  after  drunken  revels  and  scuirying  flights 
from  duns,  Sherwin  attained  great  eminence  in 
his  brief  day,  engraving  not  only  Reynolds's  arch 
'  Fortune  Teller,'  StoJdart's  '  Death  of  Lord  Ro- 
bert Manners,'  and  Beretoni's  '  Holy  Family,'  but 
even  the  old  masters,  as  Poussin's  '  Holy  Family,' 
'  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,'  and  'Christ  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalen.'  And  so,  with  his  knocker 
going  all  day,  in  vio.lent  and  impatient  gusts  of 
anger,  and  with  a  perpetual  rustling  of  silk  and 
satins  on  his  stairs,  let  us  leave  hlra  for  a  moment 
to  return  to  our  little  fop,  who,  more  prudenc  at 
first,  and  generally  in  life  more  successful,  ended 
with  scarcely  less  discomfiture, — a  paralyzed  old 
man,  living  humbly,  (his  gorgeous  upholsteric 
paradise  all  melted  from  him)  in  the  Edgeware 
Road. 

Cosway  we  have  described  beginning  life  as 
an  errand  boy  at  Shipley's  Drawing  Academy, 
in  the  Strand  (east  corner  of  Castle  Street),  where 
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NoUekens  was  a  pupil  ;  but  Allan  Cunningham 
will  bave  it  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Tiverton 
schoolmaster,  of  an  old  Flemish  cloth-working 
family,  a'braach  of  whom  had  pioperty  at  Combe 
"VVillis.  His  father,  says  Allan,  _had  some  good 
Flemish  pictures,  particularly  some  works  of 
Kubens,  and  they  gave  the  boy  a  taste.  As  to 
his  descent  we  are  rather  sceptical ;  wc  always 
observe  that  the  richer  a  mau  gets,  the  greater 
bccomeaJ.be  number  of  his  ancestors.  We  have 
indeed  known  instances  where  a  man  who  but 
last  vi'cek  did  not  know  what  trade  his  grandfather 
was,  to-day  exhibits  you  a  parchment  roll,  carry- 
ing the  name  back  to  the  dark  ages,  where  no  one 
can  follow  thorn.  Probably  he  was  a  poor  stu- 
dent, first  at  Hudson's,  then  at  Shipley's  ;  and, 
like  every  artist  else,  frequented  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  gallery  to  study  the  antique,  where 
Bartolozzi  and  Cipriaua  praised  the  softness  and 
tenderness  of  his  well-drawn  figures.  It  was  at 
t'.iis  time,  when  this  little  fop  began  to  get  money 
by  small  fancy  miniatures  and  studies  for  snuff- 
box tops,  that  he  used  to  appear  at  the  Artists' 
Club  fresh  from  a  levee,  in  red  heels,  bag  and 
sword,  when  Wilson  and  rough  Hayman  (Ho- 
garth's friend  and  fellow-workman  at  Vauxhall) 
would  teaze  him  remorselessly.  "  It  used  to  be 
the  monkey  on  the  bear,  but  now  it  is  the  bear  on 
the  monkey,"  was  Wilson's  joke,  when  great 
drunken  Hayman  would  not,  on  one  occasion, 
give  the  poor  little  fop  a  seat  at  the  club  ;  where 
above,  in  another  room,  sat  Johnson  and  all  his 
celebrated  friends,  '•  the  sapientiae,"  as  Wilson 
used  to  call  them. 

No  generous  quarrels,  such  as  Barry  had,  for 
CoBway  ;  no  struggle  to  paint  only  what  his  ge- 
nius dictated,  as  Wilson.  No,  Cosway  was  quite 
for  the  "  primrose  path,"  that  leads  to  the  ever- 
lasting Lethe  of  oblivion.  He  became  a  picture 
jobber,  buying  cheap  and  selling  very  dear  ;  he 
excelled  even  Sherwin  in  chalk  drawings,  he  is  so 
nimble.  The  little  ape  swears  that  he  can  "  knock 
off"  a  miniature  in  three  sittings  of  an  hour  each, 
and  at  times  he  will  boast  of  having  had  twelve 
or  thirteen  sitters  that  day  alone.  The  fashion- 
able Lady  Racketts,  the  Lady  Oakleys  of  the 
time,  praise  ihe  taste,  elegance,  spirit,  softness. 
and  delicacy,  of  Cosway "s  miniatures.  He  was 
the  Ross  the  Thorburn  of  his  day,  with  a  dash  of 
the  Lawrence  fascination  super-added.  He  is  an 
R.A.  too,  and  attempts  real  pictures,  or  as  near 
as  he  can  get— that  is,  portraits  in  fancy  dresses  ; 
a  countess  and  child  as  Venus  and  Cupid  ;  a  boy 
marquis  as  the  child  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  some 
body  something  as  Kinaldo,  and  anonymous's  wife 
as  Armida ;  not  to  forget  the  Honorable  Miss 
Furbelow  as  a  charming  Tsyche.  "  Glossy,  dark, 
and  feeble,"  say  angry  people  ;  but  "  charming 
and  elegant,"  say  the  liacketts  and  Oakleys,  iu 
loud  chattering  chorus,  lor  Cosway  is  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  no  mere'poor  vulgar  artist. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  severe,  though  I  am  resolute 
against  the  universal  praise  that  biographical 
writers,  coule  qui  coute,  lavish  on  the  subject  ihey 
spread  out  on  their  dissecting  tables  ;  yet,  between 
ourfielves  I  must  say  that  this  little  fashion- 
mongtr,  this  over-dressed  errand-boy,  seems  to 
me  but  a  sorry  bit  of  creation,  but  a  poor  dwarfed 
coiiuierfeit  of  great  father  Adam.  I  think  1 
would  almoit  fcooner  be  poor,  drunken,  dun-tor- 


mented Sherwin,  with  his  dash  and  generosity, 
than  this  tame  ape,  in  his  mulberry  silk  and  scarlet 
strawberries,  pandering  to  vice  and  vanity,  with 
his  mean,  picture-jobbing  tricks,  and  with  his  mi- 
croscopic, plausible,  perishable,  mere  tricious  Art_ 

It  was  not,  however,  alone  the  tricky  grace  of 
Cosway's  chalk  drawings  and  miniatures  that 
drew  great  people  to  his  studio  ;  it  was  not  the 
fluted  armor,  and  tlie  halberds,  and  the  steel  caps, 
that  drew  the  Walpole  Fribbles  to  Schomberg 
House  ;  but  the  concerts  of  Mrs.  Cosvgjy,  where 
all  the  lions  of  the  season  congregated  aiid  roared 
their  best.  Those  concerts  brought  in  miniatures 
enough  to  pay  them  twenty  times  over  ;  but  rich, 
careless  people  (if  you  please  them)  do  not  see 
through  trading  schemes,  and  Cosway  was  a 
cheery,  pleasant  little  man  of  cultivated  taste; 
so  the  Prince  Regent  (no  heart,  and  very  little 
brain)  came  to  the  Pall  Mall  Sunday  evenings, 
and  so  did  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  the  sculptress,  the  Countess 
of  Aylesbury,  Lady  Cecilia  Johnstone,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Townshend,  and  such  notabilities,  the 
cynosures  of  Almaoks  or  Carlisle  House. 

Brilliant  must  have  been,  in  Cosway's  time,  I 
often  think,  as  I  stroll  down  Piccadilly,  the  run- 
ning flame  of  links  on  those  Sunday  evenings, 
when  gangs  of  footmen  passed  the  cry  up  the 
stairs  of  "  General  Paoli's"  (Bosw ell's  friend),  or 
"  Lord  Erskine's  carriage  stops  the  way."  Such 
were  the  shouts  that  went  vibrating  through  the 
corridors  of  the  fashionable  painter's  house.  How 
dense  must  have  been  the  throng  of  '•  chairs"  and 
the  lines  of  carriages,  badged  with  heraldic  in- 
ventions. Charming  Mrs.  Cosway,  who  was  in- 
tended for  a  convent,  and  only  dis-^uaded  from 
that  living  death  by  Angelica  Kauft'man ! — how 
beautiful  her  sketches  from  Ossian  and  Spenser, 
Dante  and  Virgil,  and  her  miniatures  almost 
equal  to  her  husband's,  who  will  not  let  her  paint 
for  emolument !  How  delightful  the  evenings, 
how  perfect  the  success  of  soirees  that  please 
every Ijody,  and  bring  in  so  many  miniatures! 
This  little  mau  in  mulberry  silk,  with  his  impor- 
tant, bustling,  courtly  air,  so  accurate  and  ele- 
gant, with  such  a  house  and  wife,  and  such  teem- 
ing shoals  of  frieuds,  such  bijonlerie,  such  verlu, 
must  be  entirely  happy.  Look  how  he  shows 
that  duchess  a  red  chalk  drawing,  or  tells  the 
smiling,  radiant  prince  how  Dante  appeared  to 
him  last  night.  If  there  is  a  happy  mau  in  the 
world  it  must  be  Cusway. 

Happy  indeed !  what,  behind  the  scenes  ? — not 
he.  At  cards  perhaps  till  daybreak,  and  then 
up  in  an  hour  or  two  to  work  all  day  to  make 
up  the  foolish  loss — repentant,  cholic  in  his  con- 
science, knowing  half  the  people  of  the  night  be- 
fore despised  the  "  artist  fellow"  who  lived  on 
their  vanity  ;  though  generous  himself,  suspect- 
ing his  best  friends  ;  his  vanity  hurt  by  the 
sneers  he  knew  were  uttered  at  his  expense. 
Blow  after  blow  fell  on  him,  as  if  some  Nemesis 
were  determined  to  whip  the  offendiug  follies  out 
of  him.  The  prince  becoming  Regent,  forsook 
the  imprudent  painter,  wlio  ventured  to  rhapso- 
dize about  the  boundless  future  the  French  revo- 
lution had  opened  to  the  world.  He  was  too 
proud  to  stoop,  or  flatter,  or  condone  ;  and  with 
the  prince  went  other  frieuds,  afraid  of  a  man 
who  lived  in  the  shadow  of  Carlton  House.    Then 


bis  wife's  health  failed,  and  nothing  Ijut  travel- 
ing and  native  Italian  air  would  revive  her. 

Discomfited,  sore,  and  a  trifle  crestfallen,  the 
mortified  vain  man  started  off  for  Flanders  and 
Paris,  there,  to  win  fresh  fashionable  triumphs, 
far  removed  from  the  baneful  shadow.  R'ch  and 
vain,  he  travels  like  a  prince  ;  at  Paris  he  pities 
the  bare  walls  of  the  Louvre,  and  gives  .=ome 
rich  Gobelin  tapestry,  which  he  bestows  with 
gracious  forgiveness  on  the  Regent  of  England. 
Then  he  figures  at  great  entertainments,  paints 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Duclussof  Polig- 
nac  and  grandly  refuses  to  take  the  portraits  of 
the  king  and  queen,  because  he  is  in  Paris  "  only 
for  amusement  and  health  ;"  and  this  perhaps, 
was  the  crowning  audacity  of  tlie  vain  man's  life. 
Refuse  the  request  of  a  king  and  queen — enter- 
tain a  prince — quarrel  with  him — then  forgive 
him,  and  send  hm  a  regal  present!  Now  may 
Cosway  sing  his  Nuna  Bimittiis  ;  the  miserable 
desire  of  his  petty  life  is  attained. 

But  still  with  all  these  fashionable  triumphs 
to  crow  over  false  friends,  nothing  goes  quite 
right.  Maria,  ^'  our"  wife  returns  to  England, 
only  to  pine  again  for  Italy — to  go  back  and 
paint  the  interior  of  the  Lourve,  and  pictures 
for  convent  chapels,  and  to  plan  fhe  uun  school 
at  Lodi,  that  after  her  husband's  death  she  be- 
came Superior  of.  Then  a  favorite  little  daugh- 
ter died,  a  darling  that  Cosway  had  drawn,  with 
a  cradle  guarded  by  angels.  The  only  satisfac- 
tion of  the  little  vain  man — fantastic  even  in 
grief — was  to  have  the  body  embalmed,  and  keep 
it  in  a  marble  (wine-cooler)  sarcophagus  iu  the 
drawing-room . 

Poor  old  paralyzed  man  !  what  avails  thee  now 
thy  old  masquerading  suits  of  sham  Elizabethan 
dress  in  which  thy  portrait  was  taken,  when  the 
little  apish  head  was  co  ered  with  a  cap.  and 
huge  wandering  plumes  shadowed  thy  confident 
chin  and  pert  sharp  nose?  Poor  worshiper  of 
heartless  fashion !  thy  eighty  years  are  run  out, 
and  soon,  not  iu  mulberry  silk  and  scarlet  straw- 
berries, but  in  white  glazed  shroud,  and  tied 
up  jaw,  thou  must  follow  Death  into  that  dark 
country  where  the  sun  is  not ! 

Yet  one  thing  there  is  to  praise  in  this  intellec- 
tual dwarf — this  moral  homunculus  :  with  sick 
wife,  with  pictures  sold  off,  with  extreme  old  age, 
with  paralized  hands,  he  still  remains  cheerful 
and  confident,  backed  up  still  by  the  imperish- 
able vanity  of  his  fashionable  youth.  More  than 
eighty  years  old,  he  still  talked  of  Fuseli,  and 
Wright  of  Derby,  and  Mengs,  who  knew  his  wife 
when  she  was  at  Rome  ;  of  his  friends  Burgeois 
and  Tresham,  and  the  great  dilettant  Townley, 
who  was  at  his  (Cosway's)  marriage  ;  and  of  bad 
"Syntax"  Dr.  Coombe,  who  married  his  wife's 
sister.  Still  imaginative,  and  a  spiritualist  as 
ever,  he  would  relate  stories  of  how  Praxi.eles 
and  Apelles  appeared  to  him,  telling  him  that 
Ihe  English  artists  should  draw  carefully  and 
eolor  soberly,  as  he  (Cosway)  had  done  :  and  how 
Pitt  in  a  dream,  i  ising  from  the  river  Thames, 
had  told  him  that,  "  while  living  he  (Pitt)  had 
discouraged  genius,  but  now  he  had  seen  his 
error.  With  quiet  certainty  of  immortality,  the 
old  paralyzed  man  would  hesitate  as  to  wlietlier 
he  should  honor  Devon  or  St.  Paul's  with  his 
body  :  now  he  was  all   for  Devon  ;  then  again  he 
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would  lie  with  Reubens,  at  Antwerp — Reubens, 
wliora  he  had  honored  and  rivalled.  But  a  ser- 
mon by  Wesley  on  death  rather  sobered  him; 
and,  one  day  following  a  funeral  into  Maryle- 
bone  Church  and  seeing  the  trim  vault,  and  the 
gilt-mounted  neat  coffins,  he  said,  "  I  prefer  this 
to  Antwerp  or  St.  Paul's  ;  bury  me  here."  He 
did  not  then  know  anything  about  the  unblusb. 
ing  verses  that  reprobate  "  Syntax,"  Coombe, 
would  write  for  his  epitaph. 

One  day.  Death,  without  knocking  or  sending 
up  a  card,  as  respectable  people  should  do  at 
fashionable  houses,  pushes  Mr.  Cosway's  black 
footman  rudely  by,  and  flings  open  the  door  to 
allow  the  fashionable  man's  dead  body  to  be 
carried  upstairs.  In  a  ripe  fooltsh,  old  age  he 
has  died  suddenly  in  a  friend's  carriage,  on  the 
road  to  Edgeware  ;  and,  in  a  few  short  months 
Painting,  Poetry,  and  Nature— three  marble-tomb 
children — will  be  beginning  their  long  lamenta- 
tion for  the  little  old  gentleman  in  the  mulberry 
silk  and  scarlet  strawberries,  where  I  suppose 
they  will  lament,  on  the  North  wall,  under  the 
gallery  of  Marylsbone  New  Church.  After  much 
fitful  dressing  he  sleeps  well,  but  his  great  blue 
jars  are  in  other  drawing-rooms — his  old  masters 
delight  other  eyes — his  bronzes  are  flown  to  the 
four  winds.  The  fool's  paradise  has  faded  even 
as  all  our  toy  Edens  fade,  when  manhood  comes 
and  drives  us  with  the  harsh  winds  of  reality  into 
the  broad  cold  world. 

And  now  let  the  curtain  fall  also  on  the  more 
generous,  and  therefore  more  imprudent,  fop. 
Let  crape  after  crape  darken  over  his  blue  coat 
and  gilt  buttons,  as  we  sketch  him  falling  from 
bad  to  worse.  Duns  swarm  round  him  and  pre- 
vent all  levees  of  fashionables,  like  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby.  Sherwin  becomes  wilder  and  more  idle, 
loses  work,  gets  a  bad  name  with  booksellers, 
grows  careless,  sottish,  and,  at  last,  worn  out  in 
body  and  mind,  dies  at  the  house  of  a  print-seller 
in  Cornhill  who  generously  remembers  his  hal 
cyon  days,  and  who  buries  the  poor  prodigal  at 
Hampstead,  out  in  the  quiet,  pure  air.  There  he 
lies  now,  in  the  quiet  house  of  correction  for 
mistempered  spirits — the  Grave — alomost  forgot 
ten,  even  by  old  print-sellers,  but  as  a  dexterous 
and  graceful  engraver.  Yet,  though  his  celebrity 
at  this  calm  distsnce  of  time,  seems  undeserved, 
we  may  still  pity  a  weak  man's  misfortunes. 

But  let  us  put  out  the  light,  and  close  the  door 
of  the  vault  on  the  two  fops,  not  without  a  word 
of  moral,  to  serve  as  burial  service.  Here  were 
two  immortals,  sent  into  the  world,  winged  vi'ith 
genius,  and  gifted  with  all  the  enchantment  of 
Art.  They  were  sent  here  to  teach,  to  improve, 
to  warn  the  world  :  and  what  did  they  do  ? — put 
on  mulberry  silks,  and  diamond  buckles,  and  satin 
smallclothes  and  spent  their  lives  bowing  and 
sliding  and  crying  "  encore"  and  complimenting 
Lady  Somebody  Something's  complexion,  and 
getting  deservedly  shunned  and  tormented  as 
they  deserved  for  such  mean  ambitions.  To  me 
they  appear  flattering  across  a  lamp  lit  part  of 
the  stage  of  life,  passing  from  dark  to  dark  ;  or 
like  two  gaudy  dragon-files,  that   emerging  from 

the  chrysalis,  have  scare  flashed  twice  like  fairy 
shuttles  across  the  stream  of  life,  than  they  are 
snapped  and  swallowed  by  that  great  black 
watcbful  pike,  who  will  in  time  swallow  us  all 
one  by  one — I  mean  Death. 
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The  interesting  character  of  this  optical  instru- 
ment, the  beauty  of  the  effects  produced,  the  all 
most  magical  resolution  of  a  picture  on  a  plane 
surface  into  one  of  perfect  solidity,  giving  us 
figures  of  varied  dimensions  with  unerring  accu- 
racy, when  the  instrument  is  perfect,  has  led  to 
piany  very  great  improvements  in  its  adjustments 
and  in  its  general  arrangements.  Amongst  the 
most  recent,  and  certainly  by  no  means  the  least 
important  of  these,  is  to  be  found  in  the  stereo, 
scope  constructed  by  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck. 
They  have  contrived  two  forms  of  the  instrument 
each  one  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended.  One  is  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  paper  stereographs,  either 
mounted  in  the  ordinary  way  or  as  they  appear 
as  illustrations  in  books.  The  principal  feature 
of  this  stereoscope  is  in  the  application  of  a  mir- 
ror in  such  a  position  that  when  the  instrument 
is  held  facing  the  light,  the  picture  receives  re- 
flected rays  in  addition  to  the  direct  ones,  and  in 
different  directions.  This  double  illumination 
imparts  a  proportionate  brilliancy  to  the  photo- 
graphs, and  adds  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the 
resulting  stereoscopic  image. 

The  other  stereoscope,  in  its  more  complete  ar- 
rangements is  oue  of  the  mo^  perfect  we  have 
seen.  In  both  of  these  instruments  we  have 
all  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  the  use 
of  achromatic  lenses.  By  these,  of  course,  all 
tendency  to  the  production  of  colored  fringes  is 
removed,  and  a  considerably  increased  purity  in 
the  details  of  a  picture  is  secured.  In  the  ar- 
rangements, care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  with 
facility  the  means  for  adjusting  the  focal  dis- 
tances to  suit  every  sight.  Instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary mounting,  the  stereoscope  is  fixed  upon  a 
box,  which  is  movable  in  any  direction,  and  thus 
is  obviated  all  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
ordinary  plan  of  mounting  upon  a  pillar.  An 
extra  box  also  serves  to  hold  the  photographs, 
and  preserve  them  free  from  the  risk  of  injury, 
while  it  forms  a  stand  for  the  instrument,  and  is 
always  at  hand.  A  method  of  holding  the  slides, 
is  also  a  great  improvement,  as  they  can  be 
placed  and  removed  easily  without  any  danger. 
There  is  in  this,  as  in  the  other  iustrument,  the 
sfime  method  of  illuminating  by  the  reflected,  at 
the  same  time  as  with  the  transmitted  rays.  This 
enables  the  pictures  to  be  seen  with  much  per- 
fection by  an  artificial  light,  which  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  develop  the  details  of  a  photograph 
by  the  ordinary  arrangement.  The  addition  of  a 
large  reflector  adds  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  the 
beauty  of  many  of  the  transparent  productions  of 
the  camera-obscura.  Details  which  were  imper- 
fectly seen  become  brilliantly  defined  under  its 
influence,  and  many  objects — such,  for  example; 
as  the  photographs  of  the  moon,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Rue,  with  his  equatorial  reflecting 
telescope — and  many  minute  details  could  not  be 
rendered  intelligible  without  this  addition. 

In  all  such  cases,  value  is  to  be  prized  by  re- 
sults ;  we  have  never  examined  by  any  instru- 
ment views  which  came  out  more  clear,  sharp 
and  satisfactory,  than  by  this  :  distances  are  thus 
given  with  startling  effect,  and  an  extent  of  space 


is  obtained  that  absolutely,  for  the  moment,  de" 
liules  the  imagination  into  a  belief  that  actual 
places  are  before  the  eye. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  have  certainly, 
studied  the  stereoscope  to  good  purpose,  and  by 
their  improvements  they  have  placed  this  very 
interesting  ojjtical  instrument  in  a  position,  rela- 
tive to  others,  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  tiiuir 
microscopes,  which  for  their  perfections  received 
the  council  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  18,Jl 
and  the  First  class  medal  of  the  French  Exhibi- 
tion. 


From  the  London  Art-Journal. 

OBITUARY. 

MRS.  A^'NA  JAMESON. 

There  are  few  female  writers  whose  death, 
briefly  referred  to  in  our  last  number,  is  more  to 
be  deplored  by  the  world  of  literature,  and  es- 
pecially by  that  of  Art,  than  that  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Jameson,  a  lady  whose  works  have  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  their  number  aud  di- 
versified character,  claimed  the  attention  of  many 
varied  classes  of  society,  and  gained  for  their 
author  something  more  than  respect  from  all  ; 
for  if  her  genius  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect any  deficiency  was  supplied  by  her  enthu- 
siasm her  earnestness,  diligence  in  research,  re- 
finement of  feeling,  and  elegance  of  expression. 
Her  literary  career  was  altogether  singular  and 
checquered  in  its  wanderings,  as,  indeed  was  her 
life  :  now  recalling  from  the  past  the  beauties  and 
virtues  of  those  whose  affections  were  the  poets' 
guiding-star  and  now  employing  her  pen  upon 
those  unworthies  we  must  call  them,  who  exiled 
prudent  and  high-souled  women  from  |the  court 
of  the  second  Charles.  At  one  time  roaming  over 
Canada  for  book  materials,  and  at  another  diving 
into  the  palaces  and  convents  of  Europe  to  in. 
vestigate  the  works  of  the  old  masters  of  Art. 
The  very  diversity  and  antagonism  of  her  labors 
are  indicat'ons  of  the  restlessness  of  her  life 
Work  and  action  constituted  the  atmosphere  which 
alone  sustained  her  ;  without  these,  happiness, 
and  existence  almost,  would  have  failed. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  an  Irish  lady  by  descent,  and 
by  birth,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Murphy,  paint- 
er in  ordinary  to  the  Piincess  Charlotte,  and  an 
artist  well-known,  principally  by  his  portraits,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century  ;  hence,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  source  of  those  Art-pre- 
delections  which  manifested  themselves,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  life.  She 
married  Mr.  Jameson  a  barrister,  who  successive- 
ly filled  the  posts  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  Attorney- 
general  of  the  colony,  but  the  union  was  in  every 
way  unfortunate,  and  a  seperation  soon  after  its 
completion  took  place.  Mr.  Jameson  died  about 
five  or  six  years  ago. 

Her  first  appearance  ag  an  authoress  was  in 
1826,  when  Mrs.  Jameson  published  anonymously, 
a  work  entitled  the  "  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee," 
a  record  of  facts  gleaned  from  her  own  personal 
observation,  chiefly  when  traveling  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  into  which  was  woven  much  of  a  fic- 
titious character,  partly   from  a  desire  to   avoid 
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detection  au  J  partly  with  the  ohjuct  of  producing 
something-  like  a  connected  story.  The  book  Tvas 
exceedingly  well  received,  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
for  it  evidenced  in  the  writer  great  powers  of 
d,;scripii..n  whenever  Art  or  Nature  was  referrtd 
to,  and  a  shrewd  insight  into  matters  of  social 
and  moral  interest.  Three  years  afterwards  ap- 
peared "  The  Loves  of  the  Poets  ;"  it  offers  many 
charra'ng  sketches  of  the  "  history  of  the  heart," 
as  exemplified  in  the  influence  exercised  by  wo- 
men over  the  characters  and  writings  of  men  of 
genius.  This  was  follow  d,  at  intervals,  by 
"  The  Lives  of  Female  Sovereigns"  and  "  Charac- 
teristics of  Women,"  the  latter  a  most  clever  and 
discriminating  analysis  of  Shakppere's  heroines. 
Then  came  in  1833,  a  series  of  biographical 
notices  of  ihe  "  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
IL,"  written  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
pictures,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  at  Hampton  Court ; 
copies  of  which  had  been  made  by  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  at  the  desire  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  left  to  the  artist  at  the  decease  of  her 
Koyal  Highness.  In  1834  appeared,  under  the 
title  of  '■  Visits  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,"  which  the 
authoress,  at  the  suggestion  of  numerous  friends, 
largely  amplified  by  the  addition  of  several  tales, 
essays  and  criticisms ;  this  work  increased  very 
considjrably  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 

In  1838,  Mrs.  Jameson  visited  Canada,  with  a 
view,  ineffectual  in  its  results,  of  arranging  her 
family  affairs.  The  literary  fruits  of  her  journey 
appeared  shortly  after  in  the  form  of  "  AVinter 
Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada,"  a  re- 
cord of  a  singular  canoe  voyage  and  a  residence 
among  a  tribe  of  Indians,  interspersed  with  ob- 
servations ou  the  state  of  politics  and  society 
among  the  civilized  inhabitaats  of  the  country. 
•'In  tUat  book,"  to  quote  a  passage  from  an  ad- 
mirable biographical  notice,  published  in  the 
Daily  J^''ews,  shortly  after  her  death,  "  appeared 
with  painful  distinctness,  the  blemishes  whicli 
marred  much  of  her  writing  and  her  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  her  views  of  life,  from  the  date  of 
that  ti  ip  to  Canada — a  tendency  to  confide  her 
trouble  to  the  public,  or  all  from  whom  she  could 
hope  to  win  sympathy — and  a  morbid  construc- 
tion of  the  facts  and  evidences  of  social  life  in 
Eaglaad."  These  peculiar  views  never  were  en- 
tirely eradicated  from  the  mind  of  this  lady  ;  for 
though,  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  especial- 
ly, hey  became  much  modified  and  were  gen- 
erally held  in  restraint,  a  remark  would  now  and 
then  break  out  to  show  that  the  "  snake  was 
sco-.ch'd,  not  killed."  There  is  another  passage 
in  the  samt;  notice,  which  gives  so  true  au  in- 
sight into  Mrs.  Jameson's  temperament  and  quali- 
ties of  mind,  that  we  cannot  forbear  extracting  it. 
Speaking  of  this  American  trip,  and  after  refer- 
ring to  the  world-wide  reputation  acquired  by 
the  authoress  from  i.he  "  Visits  and  Sketches," 
the  biographer  says—"  It  secured  her  an  enthusi" 
astic  reception  in  the  United  States,  when  she 
went  there  ou  her  way  to  Canada.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  '  bo  mtiful  fit'  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Jameson  and  the  literary  society  of  Ihe  gi-eat 
American  cities,  where  the  characteristics  of  wo- 
men are  prepetually  on  all  people's  thoughts  and 
on  all  people's  tongues  ;  where  ehivalric  honor  to 
women  is  a  matter  of  national  pride  ;  and  senti- 


ment flourishes  in  all  youthful  societies.  Mrs. 
Jameson — pouring  out,  with  her  Irish  vehemence, 
a  great  accumulation  of  emotions  and  imagina- 
tions, about  Ireland  and  O'Connell,  about  SUaks- 
pere  and  the  Kembles,  about  German  sentiment 
and  art,  Italian  paintings,  the  London  stage,  and 
all  Ihe  ill-usage  that  women  with  hearts  had  re- 
ceived from  men  who  had  none — must  have  been 
in  a  state  of  high  enjoyment,  and  the  cause  of 
high  enjoyment  to  others.'' 

The  public  picture-galleries  of  England  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Jameson :  her 
'•  Handbook"  to  these  collections  was  followed 
not  long  afterwards,  by  the  "Companion  to  the 
Private  Galleries  of  Art  in  London  ;"  both  are 
really  useful  works  ;  the  critical  remarks  are 
sound,  judicious,  and  in  every  way  to  the  purpose 
of  a  popular  guide.  But  of  a  far  higher  order  of 
critisism,  and  of  deeper  research  into  the  history 
and  intent  of  early  Art,  are  her  "  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,"  •'  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Or- 
ders," and  the  "  Legends  of  the  Madonna, — books 
which  have  become  standard  works  in  Art-litera- 
ture, and  which  have  undoubtedly  helped  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  some  of  our  painters  into,  to 
them  a  new  channel ;  for  these  writings  have  a 
tendency  to  direct  attention  to  the  old  masters 
and  the  peculiarities  of  their  pictures. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Jameson  was  we 
believe,  engaged  o^  the  concluding  volume  of 
the  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  and  had  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  finished  it.  It  will  complete 
this  valuable  and  important  series  of  Art  histories 
connected  with  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  with  the  Romish  Church  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  power  and  influence  ;  when  painting  was  re- 
garded, by  the  most  of  those  who  practised  it, 
not  so  much  as  a  profession  followed  for  pecuni- 
ary advantages,  but  as  a  solemn  dedication  of 
the  talents  given  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  his  church. 

Another  work,  which  comes  under  the  same 
class  of  literature,  is  the  "  Early  Italian  Paint- 
ers," fir-t  published  about  fiftten  years  ago,  and 
of  which  a  new  edition  appeared  last  year. 

The  last  important  literary  production  offered 
to  the  public  by  Mrs.  Jameson  is  entitled  "  A 
Coramoa-place-Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories  and 
Fancies,  Original  and  Selected-"  Its  origin  is 
thus  described  by  the  authoress  : — "  For  many 
years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  memo- 
randum of  any  thought  wljich  might  come  across 
me,  or  any  passage  in  a  book  which  excited 
either  a  sympathetic  or  an  antagonistic  feel- 
ing. The  collection  accumulated  insensibly 
from  day  to  day.  The  volumes  on  '  Shakspere's 
Heroines,'  on' Sacred  and  Legendary  Ait' and 
various  other  productions  sprung  from  soi'd 
thus  lightly  and  casually  sown,  which,  I  hardly 
knew  how,  grew  up  and  expanded  into  a  regular 
readable  form.  In  allowing  a  portion  of  the  frag- 
ments which  remained  to  go  forth  to  the  world  in 
their  original  form,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  others,  who  deemed  it  not  wholly  unin- 
teresting or  profitless  to  trace  the  path  of  an  inquir- 
ing spirit,  even  by  the  little  pebbles  dropped  as 
vestiges  by  the  wayside."  The  "  Commonplace 
Book,' is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  having  re- 
ference to  "  Ethics  and  Uliaracler,"  the  other  to 
"  Literature  and  Art."    They  describe   the  con- 


templations of  her  life,  and  offer  thoughts  and  ob 
servations  of  great  beauty  and  wisdom. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1855,  Mrs.  Jameson 
delivered  a  lecture  to  a  female  audience  on  "  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  Abroad  and  at  Home."  It  was 
printed  by  the  desire  of  her  friends  and  hearers, 
and  doubtless  has  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the 
great  social  questions  discussed  in  our  day. 

The  loss  of  a  woman  so  zealous,  enthusiastic, 
and  accomplished— of  an  authoress  V/'hose  mind 
was  so  well  stored  with  liberal,  enligtteaed,  and 
graceful  thoughts,  the  result  of  long  experience, 
shrewd  observation,  and  a  cultivated  intelligence 
— will  not  be  easily  replaced  ;  for  she  was  ever 
ready  to  communicate,  either  orally  or  by  means 
of  her  pen,  the  -knowledge  she  had  acquired.  It 
was  often  cause  of  regret  to  us  that  her  frequent 
absence,  and  long  continuance  abroad,  was  an  ob- 
stacle to  our  availing  ourselves  of  her  services, 
though  occasionolly  her  name  has  appeared 
among  the  contributors  to  the  Art-Journal.  Her 
love  of  travel — it  may  almost  be  said  of  adven- 
ture, too — and  of  society,  gave  a  desultory  tone 
to  her  literary  occupaiions,  and  rendered  her  un. 
fit  for  the  close  secluded  life  indispeusible  to  the 
highest  order  of  such  pursuits  ;  but,  on  the  other^ 
hand,  she  knew  the  full  measurement  of  her  pow- 
ers, and  never  ventured  on  things  too  high  for 
her.  What  she  undertook  she  accomplished,  and 
well ;  hence  the  success  that  attended  all  her  ef- 
forts. The  "  rights"  of  women — not  their  politi- 
cal, but  their  social,  rights — was  perhaps  the  one 
great  day-dream  of  her  life.  Warm-hearted, 
generous,  self-denying,  and  high-minded  herself 
Mrs.  Jameson  labored  to  exhibit  women  in  the 
most  favoi  able  light,  and  to  free  the  sex — "not 
from  the  high  duties,"  to  adopt  her  own  words, 
"  to  which  they  were  born,  or  the  exercise  of  vir- 
tues on  which  the  whole  frame  of  social  life  may 
be  said  to  depend,  but  from  such  trammels  and  dis- 
abilities, be  they  legal  or  conventional,  as  are 
manifestly  Injurious;  shutting  them  out  from  the 
means  of  redress  where  they  are  oppressed,  or 
from  the  m^^ans  of  honest  subsistence  where  they 
are  destitute." 

In  person  Mrs.  Jameson  was  small  ;  her  fea- 
tures were  regular,  their  general  expression  jnust 
intelligent,  and  her  complexion  considering  how 
great  a  traveller  she  had  been,  singularly  deli- 
cate. Her  manner  which  in  early  life  was  quick, 
lively,  and  impulsive,  had  toned  down  in  latter 
years  to  .a  demeanour  rather  graveand  dignified, 
but  yet  most  corteous  aud  pleasing.  It  was  im- 
possible to  be  in  her  company  without  knowing 
that  you  were  associating  with  a  lady,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word;  highly  intellectual  without 
pedantry  :  independent  in  her  views  of  the  world 
its  works  and  doings  ;  and  courageous  but  not 
offensively  bold,  in  expressing  her  opinioas.  In 
truth,  courage  both  constitutionally  aud  mentally 
was  a  great  feature  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  character. 

J.  D. 


Natioxal  Picture  Purchases. —  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  collection  of  forty -six  pictures,  chiefly 
of  the  Italian  schools,  and  known  as  the  "  Beau 
Cousin  Collection,"  has  boen  purchased  at  Paris 
by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  for  the  sum  of  £;)500. 
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Fiutn  Photographic  Kales. 

ri!OTO-LlTlIO(il!AIMlY. 


Among  the   importaat  applicatious  of  pboto- 
graphy  must  be  rockoued  the  method  of  multi- 
plying maps  and  drawings  by  means  of  Pboto- 
Lithograpliy.    Several  of  the  pliotograpbic  jour- 
nals have  at  different  times  contained  an  illustra- 
tion by  this  process.     The  lirst  of  these  appeared 
in   thfi   '•Bulletin"  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  aboiit  ihree  years  ago,  the  subject  being 
a  copy  of  a  line  engraving.    Next,  Mr.  Suelling's 
"  American  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal" 
was  on  two  or  three   occasions   illustrated  with 
Photo-Lilbographs,  by  Messrs.  Cutting  &  Brad- 
ford, of  Boston,  United  States.    Shortly  after  this 
two  Pboto-Litiiograpbs  were  published  in  •'  Hum- 
phrey's Amoricau  Journal."    Then  followed  the 
Caibon  print,  with  which  No.  88  of  this  Journal 
was  illustrated,  and  which   turned  out  to  be  a 
Photo-Lithograph,    the    term    "  carbon    pr  nt," 
given  to  it  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  being  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer ;   and,  lastly,  two  recent  numbers  of 
the  -'Photographic  Journal"  have  been  illustra- 
ted with  Photo-ivilhograpbs, — one  by  Colonel  Sir 
Henry  James,  the  oiher  by  Mr.  Osborne,  of  Mel- 
bourne.   With   ouly  two   exceptions,  the  above 
subjects  are  copies  of  m'ips  or  line  engravings, — • 
the  e.-5cepiioQS  being  "An  Indian  Log  Hut,"  pub- 
lished in  Humphrey's  Journal,  and  an  enlarged 
microscopic  subject,  in  Suelling's  Journal.*    The 
"  Log  Hut"  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  Photo- 
Lithograph  from  nature,  but  the  microscopic  sub- 
ject is  much  belter,  and  there  is  sufficient  grada- 
tion of  shade  obtained  by  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  graining  of  the  stone.    In  addition 
to  the  specimens  published  in  the  various  journals 
alluded  to,   others  have  been  exhibited,  taken 
from   nature  by  the  processes  of  M.  Poitevin,  of 
Paris, — audilr.  Macpherscn,  of  Home.     The  best 
spicimeus  we  have  seen  of  copies  of  maps  or  line 
engravings,  are  those  by  Colonel  James,  and  Mr. 
Osborne. 

We  cannot  perhaps  employ  a  portion  of  our 
space  mure  profitably  than  by  reviewing  the  vari- 
00^  processes  of  Photo-Lithography  which  have 
been  employed  by  different  operators. 

In  M.  Poitevin's  process,  a  mixture  of  bi-chro- 
mate  of  potass  and  albumen  is  spread  upon  the 
stone,  and  when  dry,  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative.  The  light  which  passes  through  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  negative  hardens  and 
renders  insoluble  the  mixture  of  albumen  and  bi- 
chromate. The  stone  is  then  washed  so  as  to  re- 
move the  soluble  and  unaltered  parts  of  the  coat- 
ing, and  leave  the  image  or  positive  print  upon 
the  stone.  An  ink  roller  is  then  parsed  over  it, 
and  the  ink  adheres  to  the  dark  par's  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  not  to  the  clean  parts  of  the  stone.  An 
iraprtssion  is  then  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
m.;ans  of  a  jitliographic  press.  This  process  was 
patented  in  England,  and  the  specifications  will 
\)i  found  in  Nos.  35  and  63  of  this  Journal ;  but 
th^patent  expired  in  December,  1858.    There  are 

*  We  issue  1  some  six  or  eiglit  Photn-Ulhogiaplis  in  185S, 
comprisiug  v'ews,  microscopical  olijects,  poilraiti,  and 
aretiitectural  designs,  by  Messrs.  CUi  IJng  &  Turner,  all  fine 
specimens  of  llie  art  as  it  then  er.isied.  At,  the  present 
time  Mr.  A.  A.  Turner,  of  this  ci'y,  and  Ehen  &  Co  ,  of 
Philailelphia,  are  executing  Photo-Lithogra;ihs  equal  to 
any  thing  done  by  the  artist's  pencil. — Ed.  P.  &  F  A.  J. 


some  practical  objections  to  it,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  next  to  useless.  The  objections  are  that 
the  ink  does  not  adhere  readily  to  the  dark  parts 
of  the  picture,  and  these  are  very  liable  to  pi'el 
off  after  a  few  impressions  have  been  pulled. 

Tlie  process  of  Messi-s.  Cutting  &  Bradford  is 
the  converse  of  that  of  M.  Poitevin,  and  more 
correct  in  principle  as  regards  the  production  of 
half-tint  by  means  of  the  grain  of  the  stone 
Instead  of  employing  a  mixture  of  bi-chromate 
and  animal  matter  to  which,  when  hardened  by 
light,  the  greasy  ink  will  adhere,  they  coat  ihe 
stuue  Vi'ith  a  mixture  of  bi-chromate,  gum,  and 
sugar,  to  which,  when  act..d  on  by  light  the  ink 
will  «uf  adhere.  A  transparent  positive  is  then 
laid  upon  the  stone,  and  the  negative  image  thus 
obtained  is  treated  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  an  ink 
roller  then  passed  over  it,  so  that,  the  ink  adheres 
to  the  Lgbt  but  not  to  the  dark  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive image.  Positive  impressions  are  then  pulled 
in  the  usual  way.  This  process  has  been  paten- 
ted in  England,  and  the  reader  will  find  the  speci- 
fication of  it  in  No.  63  of  this  Journal.  The 
patent  is  still  in  force.  The  stone  is  grained  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  sensitive  mixture,  and 
in  this  way  the  half-tones  are  produced  in  Photo- 
Lithographs  from  nature. 

The  process  of  Mr.  Macpherson  is  altogether 
different  from  either  of  the  preceding.  Instead 
of  bi-chromate  of  potass,  he  uses  bitumen  of 
JudoBa  dissolved  in  eiher.  Ibis  is  spread  upon 
the  stone,  and  when  dry,  exposed,  under  a  nega- 
tive. Where  the  light  acts  the  bitumen  becomes 
oxydized  and  rendered  insoluble  in  ether  ;  aud 
the  parts  unacted  on  are  then  removed  by  wash- 
ing the  stone  with  ether,  so  that  a  positive  print 
in  bitumen  remains  upon  the  stone,  and  the  dark 
parts  readily  take  the  iuk  from  the  roller,  while 
the  clear  parts  of  the  stone  are  protected  in  the 
usual  way  by  means  of  a  wash  of  gum  arabic  dis- 
solved in  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  process  is  de- 
scribed in  a  back  number  of  this  Journal.  Speci- 
mens done  in  this  way  are  not  so  good  in  half- 
tone as  those  of  Messrs.  Cuttiug  and  Bradford, 
and  the  process  is  better  adapted  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  maps  or  lines. 

The  best  Photo-Lithographic  process  we  know 
of  for  reproducing  views  from  naLure,  with  good 
halt-tone  and  artistic  eii'ect,  aud  one  which  appears 
to  be  the  simplest  and  most  correct  in  principle, 
is  a  new  process  of  Mr.  Pouncy,  in  which  he  is 
now  engaged.  We  have  witnessed  his  manipula- 
tion of  it,  and  have  become  so  much  interested  in 
it  that  we  have  determined  to  try  it  ourselves, 
and  have  procured  a  number  of  siones  for  that 
purpose.  If  our  results  prove  equal  to  our  ex- 
pectations, we  shall  at  some  future  time  publish 
an  illustration  in  this  Jounnal ;  but  for  -he  pres- 
ent the  particulars  of  the  process  cannot  be  given. 
We  are  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain  three 
tints,  viz.,  white,  black,  and  gray,  or  buff-color, 
all  by  pure  photography  ;  and  with  perfect  grada- 
tion of  tone, — the  pictures  requiring  no  retouch- 
ing. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam, 
described  the  following  method  of  obtaining  car- 
bon prints,  aud  transferring  them  to  stone  or  zinc, 
and  a  similar  method  appears  to  have  been  adop- 
ted by  Col.  James  and  Mr.  Osborne.  Unsized 
paper  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potass,  dried  in  the  dark,  and  exposed   under  a 


negative  ;  after  which  the  unaltered  parts  of  the 
bi-chromate  are  washed  out  with  water,  and  the 
print  thoroughly  dried.  The  back  is  then  mois- 
tened and  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper, 
which  is  also  damped  aud  spread  upon  a  plate  of 
glass.  An  ink  roller  is  then  passed  over  the  face 
o^  the  print,  and  it  is  immersed  in  water  contain- 
ing a  little  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  all  the  bi- 
chromate (hat  still  remains  in  the  paper.  When 
dry  ihe  inked  print  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to 
s.'one  or  zinc  by  the  Ordinary  methods  employed 
by  lithographers.  The  theory  of  the  process  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  whites  of  the  print  are  damp 
and  do  not  take  the  greasy  ink,  while  the  shadows 
are  protected  from  the  damp  by  means  of  the  bi- 
chromate, and  take  the  ink.  It  can  easily  be  im" 
agined  that  the  process  is  suitable  for  reproducing 
lines  but  hardly  for  obtaining  good  carbon  prints 
from  nature. 

As  specimens  of  the  reproduction  of  maps  and 
line  drawings  the  Pboto-Zincographs  of  Col. 
James  and  Mr.  Osborne  leave  nothing  to  desire  ; 
although  the  same  processes  would  certainly  fail 
if  applied  to  printing  photographic  views  from 
nature.  AVe  copy  the  following  accounts  of  these 
processes  from  the  two  last  numbers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Journal,  regretting  that  they  are  some- 
what meagre  and  incomplete  : — 

Pholo-Zincography. 
SIR  HENKY  James's  pkocess. 

"  Before  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance 
of  having  a  method  by  which  the  reduced  draw- 
ings can  be  transferred  at  once  to  zinc,  or  the 
waxed  surface  of  a  copper  plate,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Parish  plans  are  printed  from 
zinc  plates  only,  aud  the  County  plans  and  the 
sheets  of  the  general  map  of  the  Kingdom  are 
engraved  on  copper. 

'-  It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  after  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  by  jibotography,  the  reduced 
drawing  must  be  traced  by  hand  to  make  the 
transfer  either  to  the  zinc  or  copper  plate,  and 
that  any  method  by  which  the  reduction  could  at 
once  be  transferred,  would  save  the  cost,  delay, 
and  liability  to  error  in  making  the  transfer 
tracings. 

"The  officers  employed  upon  the  Ordnance 
Survey  therefore  next  addressed  themselves  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  by  adopting  the 
method  of  exposing  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with 
a  wash  of  the  bi-cbromai,e  of  potash  aud  gum  un- 
der a  collodion  negative,  and  afierwards  coating 
the  entire  surface  of  paper  with  lithographic 
ink,  and  then  removing  the  ink  from  every  part 
excepting  where  the  lines  or  letters  are  on  the 
insoluble  and  adherent  portion  of  the  bi-chromate 
of  potash,  they  have  perfectly  succeeded. 

"  In  practice  it  is  found  best  to  coat  the  paper 
with   ink  in  a  dark  room,  aad  immediately  it  is 
taken  from  the  printing-frame  ;  and  this  is  done 
by  passing  it  through  the  press  on  a  zinc   plate 
charged  with  ink,  as  the  paper  is  then  perfectly 
and  evenly  covered  with  the  ink,  and  all  further 
action  of  light   on   the   composition   prevented. 
After  this  is  done,  the  paper  is  turned  over  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  the  back  of  it  moistened  with    f 
gum  and  water,  whicb.  passing  through  the  paper,     ( 
dissolves  the  gum  and  soluble  portion  of  the  bi-    ^ 
chromate  of  potash  to  which  the  ink  adheres,    I 
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whilst  it  docs  not  affect  the  insoluble  portion  on 
which  the  lines  and  letters  are. 

"  The  hold  of  the  ink  to  the  blank  parts  of  the 
drawing  or  writing  having  thus  been  destroyed, 
its  removal  is  effected  by  again  passing  the  paper 
through  the  press  on  a  plate  of  zinc  charged  with 
ink.  This  second  coat  of  ink,  adhering  to  the  iak 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper,  brings  aw^y 
with  it  all  that  was  on  the  blank  parts,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  leaves  a  second  charge  of  ink  on 
the  lines  or  letters. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  conside- 
rable skill  is  required  to  cflFect  this  object  so  per- 
fectly that  every  particle  of  ink  shall  be  removed 
from  the  blank  parts  without  breaking  the  finest 
lines,  or  those  which  it  is  required  to  preserve. 

"  For  the  transfer  to  zinc  the  anastatic  process 
is  used  ;  and  so  perfectly  charged  are  the  lines 
and  letters  with  ink,  that  two,  or  even  three  or 
four  plates  can  be  produced  from  one  and  the 
same  photograph  ;  and  thus  the  power  of  produc- 
ing fac-similes  of  any  MS.,  either  on  the  same,  or 
a  reduced,  or  an  enlarged  scale,  and  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  is  unlimited. 

"  The  paper  employed  is  of  a  fine  texture  and 
nearly  transparent,  and  is  known  as  engraver's 
tracing  paper. 

"  For  the  transfer  of  these  photographs  to  the 
waxed  surface  of  the  copper,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  paper  should  be  transparent,  in  order  that, 
before  rubbing  it  down,  the  reduced  drawing 
should  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  marginal 
lines  and  the  trigonometrical  points,  which  have 
been  previously  laid  down  on  the  copper  plate, 
and  thus  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  distortion  ; 
but  indepoudeut  of  this,  the  finer  the  paper  and 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  gum,  bi-chromate  of 
potash  and  ink  employed,  the  better — for  the 
plioto-zincograph  will  be  proportionally  sharper 
and  clearer." 

Photo-Lithography. 
MR.  osborne'.s  process. 

"  A  positive  is  printed  from  a  negative  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  so  prepared  that  the  image  can  be 
transferred  to  stone,  it  having  been  previously 
covered  with  greasy  printer's  ink.  The  process 
of  transfeiring  is  accomplished  in  the  ordinary 
way  ;  and.  the  drawing  upon  stone  thus  obtained 
is  exactly  similar  in  character  to  all  lithographic 
delineations  of  the  kind  ;  the  subsequent  printing 
process  is  also  proceeded  with  as  usual." 

The  above  processes  scarcely  admit  of  improve- 
ment in  the  excellence  of  the  results  obtained, 
and  they  are  extremely  important.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  real  difficulties  of  Photo- 
Lithography  commenced  exactly  where  these 
processes  leave  off,  viz.,  in  the  reproduction  of 
views  from  nature  ;  but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  such  sub- 
jects can  ever  be  printed  from  stone  w'ith  the  same 
delicacy  and  gradation  of  shade  as  exist  in  a  sil- 
ver print.  In  all  Photo-Lithographs  which  are 
not  copies  of  line  drawings  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  grain  in  order  to  produce  half-tints  ;  that 
is  to  say  the  ink  must  come  off  the  stone  in  the 
form  of  minute  black  dots  seperated  liy  wliite 
spaces  ;  so  that  Photo-Lithography  from  nature, 
in  its  best  and  most  perfect  state,  can  only  be 
suitable  for  bold  artistic  studies,  not  depending 
on  delicacy  of  finish.    But  there  is  a  large  class 


of  subjects  of  this  kind  which  would  make  excel- 
lent studies  for  artists  and  drawing-masters,  and 
the  introduction  of  good  Photo-Lithographs  of 
such  suiijects  would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  remu- 
nerative, and  do  much  good  by  superseding  the 
wretched  conventional  imitations  of  nature  which' 
are  now  put  before  pupils  for  want  of  anything 
better.  Those  who  have  brought  forward  new 
processes  in  carbon  and  printer's  ink  appear  to 
us  generally  to  have  committed  the  mistake  of 
applying  them  to  subjects  for  which  they  were 
unsuitable,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  such  avail- 
able practical  applications  of  them  as  were  really 
wanted.  But  Sir  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Osborne 
are  e.xceptions  to  this  remark,  and  we  congratu- 
late them  on  the  success  they  have  achieved  in  a 
direction  for  which  their  processes  are  exactly 
suited,  and  for  giving  an  impetus  to  a  very  useful 
application  of  photography. 


ACCOlJiVT  OF  A  NEW  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 


BY  MR.  JOHN  MACNAIR, 


(Read  13th  March,  I860.; 

"  At  our  Meeting  in  January  last,  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  succeeded  in  preserving  sensitive  col- 
lodion plates  by  washing  off  the  free  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  then  applying  a  solution  of  malt. 
Further  experiments  with  this  process  have  sa- 
tisfied me  as  to  its  value  ;  and  I  now  beg  to  lay 
before  you  such  exact  details  of  the  process  as 
those  experiments  have  enabled  me  to  fix. 

"  For  making  the  infusion  of  malt,  I  use  a 
common  earthenware  teapot,  which  holds  about 
a  quart  and  a  half,  and  which  before  being  used 
is  well  warmed  with  hot  water. 

"  Mix  7-ozs.  of  well-bruised  or  ground  pale  malt 
in  about  24-ozs.  of  hot  water,  so  that  the  mixture, 
after  being  well  stirred,  will  be  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  155°  to  158° ;  if  the  heat  be  higher  or 
lower,  cool  or  raise  it  rapidly  to  155°  or  to  158°. 
Place  the  teapot  containing  the  infusion  before  a 
moderate  fire  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
heat  will  have  fallen  to  about  138'^,  and  the  in- 
fusion has  acquired  a  sweetish,  but  not  luscious 
taste.  It  may  then  be  removed  a  little  further 
from  the  fire  to  cool  slowly  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  frequently  well  stirred  during  that  time,  and 
then  filtered,  when  it  should  be  quite  fluid,  bright, 
and  of  the  color  of  very  pale  sherry.  For  larger 
or  smaller  quantities  use  the  same  proportions  of 
malt  and  water, 

"  Roughen  the  glass  plates  well  at  the  edges  on 
a  flat  stone — not  with  a  file, — and  use  a  fluid  col- 
lodion that  will  adhere  well,  pouring  it  on  care- 
fully to  the  edges  of  the  plate  ;  excite  in  a  neutral 
bath  of  35  grains  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce  of 
water  ;  wash  off  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  at  a 
tap,  or  with  a  jug,  finishing  with  distilled  water. 
The  free  nitrate  will  have  been  got  rid  of  when 
the  greasy  appearance  which  the  plate  has  when 
the  water  is  first  applied  is  entirely  removed  ;  the 
plate  will  then  be  sufficiently  washed.  Rest  the 
plate  for  a  few  seconds  on  blotting-paper,  au<l 
before  it  begins  to  dry,  pour  over  the  malt  infu- 
sion in  the  same  way  as  the  collodion  ;  wipe  the 
back  of  the  plate,  and  then  dry  (the  quicker  the 
better)  either  before  a  dull  tire  without  flame,  or 
better,  and  to  avoid  dust,  place  the  plates  in  a 
bo.x  before   the  fire,  ranging  them  ia  a  slanting 


position,  with  the  end  from  which  the  collodion 
and  preservative  coating  were  poured  uppermost, 
and  the  coated  side  inwards.  A  hot-water  foot- 
pan,  or  a  couple  of  hot  fire-bricks  placed  on  a 
slate  in  the  box,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  drying 
of  the  plates. 

"  The  time  of  exposure  for  taking  views  may 
be  reckoned  the  same  as  with  wet  collodion  ;  and 
for  copying  from  n  negative  by  contact,  from  one 
to  three  seconds  will  sufBce. 

"  After  exposure,  wash  off  the  preservative 
coating,  letting  the  water  fl  ow  from  the  centre  of 
the  plate  towards  the  edges  ;  then,  using  a  plate- 
holder,  dip  the  face  of  the  plate  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  in  the  bath  ;  but  for  tliis  pur- 
pose it  is  better  to  have  a  separate  bath,  and  one 
of  20  to  25  grains  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce  is 
strong  enough.    Develop  with 

Protosulphate  of  iron 20  to  30  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid J  drachm. 

Alcohol ^  drachm. 

Water 1  ounce. 

"  If  more  intensity  is  wanted,  wash,  and  con- 
tinue the  development  with 

Pyrogallic  acid ,  .  2  grains, 

Glacial  acetic  acid J  drachm. 

Alcohol -J  drachm. 

Water 1  ounce. 

adding  a  few  drops  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath. 

After  fixing,  bichloride  of  mercury,  ammonia, 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  any  of  the  other  agents, 
may  be  used  to  alter  the  tone  or  give  more  den- 
sity. 

"  An  equally  certain  preservative  may  be  made 
by  infusing  coarse  Turkish  barley,  or  rye,  or  In- 
dian corn  meal,  adding  about  an  eighth  part  of 
ground  malt  ;  either  of  these  will  make  a  firmer 
coating  than  ths  malt  solution,  but  which  re- 
quires a  little  more  careful  washing  otf.  The 
infusion  of  barley  should  be  made  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  145°,  and  the  Indian  corn  about  150°. 

"By  this  process,  pictures,  prints,  &c.,  can  be 
copied  in  the  camera,  and  negatives  also  printed 
by  contact,  with  ordinary  gaslight ;  which  I  imt 
not  aware  can  be  done  satisfactorily  by  any  other 
process." 


A  SIMPLE,  POWERPUL  MTCROSCOPB 

Make  a  circular  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  win- 
dow which  looks  on  open  ground,  and  in  this  hole 
place  a  convex  glass,  either  simple  or  double, 
whose  focus  is  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet, 
the  distance  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  or 
the  images  will  be  too  small,  and  there  will  be 
little  room  for  the  spectators.  On  the  other  baud, 
the  focus  should  never  be  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  for  then  the  images  will  be  obscure 
Take  care  that  no  light  enter  the  room  but  by  the 
lens.  Let  the  rays  of  light  that  pass  through 
the  lens  be  thrown  on  a  large  concave  mirror, 
properly  fixed  in  a  frame.  Then  take  a  slip  or 
thin  plate  of  glass,  and  sticking  any  small  ^- 
ject  on  it,  hold  it  in  the  incident  rays,  at  a  little 
more  than  the  focal  distance  from  the  mirror,  and 
you  will  see  on  the  opposite  wall,  amidst  the  re- 
flected rays,  the  image  of  that  object,  very  large 
and  extremely  clear  and  bright.  This  experi- 
ment never  fails  in  giving  the  spectator  the  high- 
est satisfaction. 
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From  Photographic  Kates. 


AX 


ARTIST'S    LETTER    0.\ 
niOTIIGRArilS. 

COLORIXG   IX    OIL. 


COLORING 


(No.  9.) 
Mr  Dear  Ttro,— You  are  now  about  to  make 
a  bolder  and  more  ambitious  attempt  than  you 
have  yet  ventured  on  :  you  are  about  to  try  your 
hand  at  coloring  a  photograph  iu  oil  colors.  Do 
not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Tyro,  at  the  magnitude 
or  difficulty  of  the  task.  I  know  that  the  first 
attempt  to  use  materials  with  which  you  are  alto- 
gether unfamiliar  is  somewhat  formidable.  I 
know  also  that  the  use  of  oil-colors  is  commonly 
considered  more  difficult  than  other  kinds  of  paint- 
ing. It  is,  however,  because  I  consider  that  for 
coloring  photographs  oil  colors  present  fewer 
difficulties  acid  more  advantages  than  water  colors 
that  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  it.  I  w  ill 
point  out  a  few  of  its  advantages.  In  the  first 
place  the  manipulation  is  easier :  in  water  colors 
the  greatest  precision  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success  ;  each  touch  of  the  pencil  must  produce 
its  right  results  at  once,  as  it  is  difficult  either  to 
remove  or  cover  up  errors  once  made  ;  whereas, 
iu  oil,  if  the  desired  effect  is  not  at  once  produced, 
the  color  is  easily  removed  or  covered  with  a  fresh 
tint.  Another  advantage  is  that  by  the  protec- 
tive influence  of  the  various  coats  of  oil  paint  and 
varnish  the  photograph  is  to  some  extent  pre- 
served from  the  various  atmospheric  influences 
which  might  promote  its  tendency  to  fade. 

In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  oil-coloring, 
as  applied  to  photographs,  do  not  imagine,  my 
dear  Tyro,  that  I  wish  you  to  under-rate  the  dif- 
ficulties you  will  have  to  encounter.  To  produce 
an  artistic  picture  is  not  an  easy  under^akirg ;  it 
will  tax  your  taste,  skill,  and  effort  to  the  ut- 
most ;  nor  do  I  expect,  as  I  have  before  remarked 
that  you  will  ever  rival  the  great  masters  of  the 
most  glorious  of  arts  ;  but  by  the  careful  exercise 
of  taste,  observation,  and  repeated  efforts,  you 
will  not  find  the  difficulty  you  might  at  first  an- 
*ticipate  in  giving  your  photographic  portrait  the 
charming  lines  of  life  by  means  of  oil  colors. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessary equipment  of  colors,  &c.,  all  of  which 
should  be  purchased  ready  prepared.  These- will 
consist  of  a  selection  of  colors  in  tubes.  The  fol- 
lowing list  comprises  all  that  are  necessary  to 
commence  with  :— Flake  white,  Naples  yellow, 
yellow  ochre,  raw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  pink 
madder,  crimson  lake,  light  red,  Indian  red,  Ver- 
million, raw  umber,  burnt  umber,  Vandyke  brown, 
cappah  brown,  brown  madder,  terra  verte,  eme- 
rald green,  cobalt,  French  blue,  Prussian  blue- 
indigo,  black  lead,  blue  black,  ivory  black,  and 
a  tube  of  megilp  as  a  vehicle.  You  will  require 
also  a  selection  of  suitable  pencils,  sables  of  va- 
rious sizes,  say  those  numbered  1  to  4,  which 
should  come  to  a  firm  smooth  tapering  point 
without  irregular  or  straggling  hairs  ;  also,  a  few 
moderate  sized  hog  tools  for  background.^.  In 
addition  to  these  you  will  require  a  pallette, — 
one  of  white  porcelain,  or  enamelled  papier  mache 
is  best — a  pallette  kuife  of  steel,  and  another  of 
ivory  for  use  with  colors  which  would  be  injured 
by  contact  with  the  metal  ;  a  bottle  each  of  pure 

»    linseed  oil,  turpentine,  and  mastic  varnish. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  properties  and 
qualities  of  your  colors  would  be  valuable  to  you, 
but  I  have  not  time  or  place  here  to  enter  upon 
the  subject.  You  will,  however,  by  experience 
gain  some  knowledge  of  their  value  alone  and  in 
combination,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out 
from  lime  to  time  ■which  are  opaque  and  which 
transparent,  which  dry  rapidly,  and  which  are 
bad  driers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  selecting  your  photograph  for  coloring  in 
oil,  choose  a  vigorous  impression  on  albumenized 
paper,  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  possible,  and  pos- 
sessing every  gradation  of  halt-tone  distinctly 
marked  :  a  black  and  white  impression  without 
half-tone  presents  difficulties  too  serious  for  a  be- 
ginner to  grapple  with  who  should  have  nothing 
to  add  to  the  picture  but  color.  Tlie  tone  should 
be  a  warm  grey  or  cool  brown.  Some  coloripts 
prefer,  for  oil  coloring,  a  picture  merely  fixed  in 
new  hypo,  altogether  untoned  ;  the  tone  thus  pro- 
duced is,  however,  apt  to  be  too  foxey  ;  a  very 
slight  toning  in  an  alkaline  gold  bath  gives  a 
more  suitable  tone.  A  black  or  inky  tone  is  de- 
cidedly to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  kill  the  heavy  black  shadows  in  such  photo- 
graphs. 

In  mounting  the  photograph  take  care  to  avoid 
particles  of  any  kind  getting  between  the  picture 
and  the  mounting  board,  as  you  require  the  sur- 
face to  be  as  smooth  and  even  as  possible.  Starch, 
freshly  made,  and  strained  through  muslin,  I  find 
the  best  adhesive  substance  for  mounting  the 
photograph.  You  now  require  the  surface  to  be 
rendered  quite  impermeable  by  the  oil,  otherwise 
it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  paper,  and  that  proba- 
bly unequally  so  that  it  will "  bear  out"  unevenly, 
leaving  the  color  dead  in  patches.  There  are 
various  methods  of  preparing  the  surface,  each 
artist  using  his  own  ;  some  prefer  Salisbury  glue, 
some  patent  size,  some  gelatine,  and  some  isin- 
glass. I  will  give  you  two  methods,  recommend- 
ing for  your  adoption  the  first  and  simplest.  This 
is  by  means  of  Newman's  Sizing  Preparation  ;  it 
should  be  applied  with  a  flat  camel"s-hair  brush, 
and  after  the  first  coat  is  dry  a  second  may  be 
applied,  and,  if  necessary  a  third.  This  gives  a 
surface  which  some  artists  pref-r  to  any  other. 
The  next  best  preparation  is  clfected  by  means  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  spirits  of  wine 
being  added  to  the  solution  to  make  it  keep.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  exact  proportiuas,  but  it  should 
be  a  moderately  thick  jelly  when  cold.  For  use 
it  should  be  heated  until  it  is  quite  fluid,  and  ap- 
plied near  the  fire  so  as  to  preieut  it  cooling 
during  the  process.  If  the  jelly  be  too  thick  it  is 
difficult  to  get  an  even  coating  ;  it  is  better, 
therefore,  to  have  it  sufficiently  thin  to  apply  two 
or  three  coatings,  each  of  which  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  spontaneously  by  which  means  it 
sucks  into  the  paper  ;  if  it  be  dried  by  the  fire  the 
isinglass  is  kept  on  the  surface,  and  the  effect  is 
not  so  good. 

If  possible  the  photograph  should  be  hot  pressed 
or  rolled  after  sizing,  by  which  an  even  smoooth 
surface  is  obtained  which  renders  the  subsequent 
coloring  more  pleasant  and  effective. 


Content  in  the  humblest  dwelling,  is  better 
than  care  in  the  most  splendid  of  all  earthly 
palaces. 

A  wise  man  endeavors  to  shine  in  himself;  a 
fool,  to  outshine  others. 


From  ilie  Fhotographic  Notes. 

COLLODION. 


The  discussion  on  tlie  Report  of  the  Collodion 
Committee  of  the  Photographic  Society  was 
kappily  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  the  last  Meet- 
ing. We  have  observed  with  much  curiosity  and 
amusement  the  various  phases  of  this  discus^iou, 
find  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  and  in- 
t.'lligible  resume  of  what  has  been  done. 

Rather  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Photngrf  phic 
Society,  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  advance 
of  Photography,  and  instigated  by  Mr.  Ilard- 
wich,  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  various  pul.ilished  formnlro  for  Col- 
lodion which  might  be  submitted  for  trial.  Three 
formuliB  were  sent  in.  but  only  one  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  tested,  viz.,  that  of  Mr.  Ilard- 
wich,— and  the  report  is  therefore  confined  e.x- 
clusively  to  that  gentleman's  collodion,  and  was 
written  by  him. 

Outside  the  Society  this  Report  has  bocn  re- 
ceived with  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  and  tlie 
universal  feeling  is  that  the  Society  has,  with  the 
best  possible  intention,  acted  very  foolishly  in 
the  matter.  Moreover,  two  well  known  makers 
of  collodion,  viz.,  Mr.  Williams  (of  tlie  firm  of 
Hopkins  and  Williams),  and  Mr.  Hockin,  and  also 
others,  have  tried  Mr.  Hardwich's  formula  and 
failed.  On  the  other  hand  certain  Members  of 
the  Society  who  approve  of  the  Report,  contend 
that  it  was  important  to  put  down  trade  secrets, 
• — to  ascertain  scientifically  what  was  the  best 
formula  for  malving  collodion, — to  publish  that 
formula  in  all  its  minutias, — and  to  affix  to  it  the 
approval  of  the  Committee.  They  affirm  more- 
over that  great  good  has  been  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee.— and  that  the  public  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  a  good  published  formula  for  making  col- 
lodion,— whereas  no  such  formula  existed  before. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  whether  their 
statements  and  opinions  are  right  or  wrong,  or 
whether  the  Society  has  acted  foolishly  or  wisely, 
fairly  or  unfairly  in  this  matter,  let  us  turn  to 
the  subject  of  Collodion  itself,  and  endeavour  by 
the  light  of  common  sense  to  arrive  at  a  good 
formula  for  making  it,  on  the  faith  of  undeniable 
experiments  which  have  already  been  made,  and 
can  be  easily  repeated. 

The  formula  proposed  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  and 
to  which  the  Report  refers,  is  as  follows : 

TO   MAKE   PYROXTLTNE. 

Cotton  cleansed  and  dried 300  grains. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  S.G.  1-843 18  ozs. 

Nitric  acid,  S.G.  1-457 (i  ozs. 

Water 5i  ozs. 

Immerse  for  10  minutes  at  temperature  150''  Faht. 

TO   JIAKE   PLAIN    COLLOniON. 

Alcohol,  S-G.  •  ^05 1  part. 

Ether,  S.G.  -725 2  parts. 

About  8  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  loz.  of  the  mix- 
ture. 

TO   MAKE   lOmzrXG   .SOLVTIOX. 

Iodide  of  potassium 14  grains. 

Alcohol,  S.G.  -817 1  oz. 

Add  one  part  of  the  iodizing  solution  to  three 
parts  of  the  plain  collodion. 

The  formula  sent  in  by  ourselves,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee,  but  to  which  no  atten- 
tion was  paid,  is  as  follows  : — 
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TO    MAKE    PYItOXYLIXE. 

Best  corded  and  bleached  cotton.  .25  grains. 

Sulphuric  acid,  1-843 5  fluid  drams. 

Nitric  acid,  1-42 5     "       " 

Immerse  for  5  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  150° 

Faht. 

The  Specific  Gravities  are  to  be  taken  at  a  tem- 
perature of  C0°  Faht. 

TO   MAKE  PLAIN  COI^LODION. 

Ether,  S.G.  -725 1  part. 

Alcohol,  S.G.  -800 3  parts. 

About  8  grs.  of  pyro.xyline  to  the  oz.  of  the  mix- 
ture. 

TO  MAKE   IODIZING   SOLUTION. 

Alcohol,  S.G.  820 1  OZ. 

Iodide  of  potassium 14  grains. 

Add  one  part  of  the  iodizing  solution  to  three 
parts  of  the  plain  collodion. 

The  third  formula  was  one  sent  by  Mr.  May  all, 
and  it  consisted  in  using  iodide  of  magnesium  in- 
stead of  potassium,  and  absolute  alcohol  greally 
in  excess  of  the  ether.  This  formula  was,  like 
our  own,  ignored  by  the  Committee. 

To  most  of  our  readers  it  matters  not  whpther 
the  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Society  ig- 
nored the  two  latter  formulae  or  not,  they  are 
simply  cjncerncd  with  understanding  the  prob- 
lem of  the  collodion  manufacture  ; — and  when 
they  have  made  up  their  mind  on  this  subject, 
with  knowing  where  they  can  get  a  collodion 
made  by  a  published  process  which  they  approve 
in  theory  and  find  good  in  practice.  We  will  en- 
deavour to  assist  them  in  forming  an  opinion  on 
this  important  subject. 

Let  us  first  discuss  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wich's  formula,  assuming  it  to  be  a  possible  one  ; 
which  it  no  doubt  is,  when  the  cotton  is  grown  in 
the  right  place,  and  bought  at  the  right  shop, — 
the  thermometer  compared  with  the  standard  one 
at  Kow  Observatory, — and  the  measures  and 
scales  accurately  true.  Although  we,  in  common 
with  many  others,  have  failed  in  making  pyroxy- 
liue  by  Mr.Hardwich's  formula,  yet  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  out  of  the  seventeen  varieties  of 
cotton  we  did  not  experiment  on  the  particular 
variety  to  be  obtained  from  the  particular  shop 
named, — neither  did  we  use  a  thermometer  which 
cost  ?,0  guineas,  or  a  chemical  balance  which  cost 
100, — or  measures  which  had  been  tested  with 
rigorous  accuracy.  We  merely  employed  the  ex- 
treme care  and  precaution  which  long  practice  in 
making  chemical  experiments  has  rendered  habi- 
tual to  us, — and  used  such  apparatus  as  was  sup- 
plied to  us  by  a  respectable  London  manufacturer 
and  which  we  have  always  found  sufficiently  ac- 
curate in  other  operations  of  the  kind.  But  as- 
suming Mr.  Hardwich's  published  formula  to  be 
a  possible  one,  let  us  sec  in  what  its  advantages 
are  supposed  to  consist. 

All  formula;  for  making  collodion  contain  three 
distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  nraking  of  the  pyroxyline, 
— the  proportion  of  the  solvents, — and  the  com- 
position of  the  iodizing  solution.  In  Mr.  Hard- 
wich's  formula  the  sole  novelty  consists  iu  the 
pyroxyline,  which  he  tells  us  is  of  the  kind  best 
suited  to  give  a  dense  negative  portrait  in  the 
feeble  light  of  a  London  glass  room  in  bad 
weather.  Those  who  have  read  his  various  arti- 
cles on  Collodion  will  have  observed  that  all  his 
experiments  have  tended  to  produce  an  intense 


collodion,  one  which  would  give  density  in  a  fee- 
ble light ;  his  mind  has  been  running  in  that  par- 
ticular groove  ;  and  he  has  at  various  times  pro- 
posed glycyrrhizine,  nitro-glucose,  &c.,  as  addi- 
tions to  the  collodion  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  density  of  the  negative.  Most  photo- 
grapliers  have  had  their  particular  grievance  and 
difficulty,  wliich  has  haunted  them  like  their  sha- 
dow from  the  first,  and  with  Mr.  Hardwich  the 
bugbear  has  been  want  of  density.  Our  own 
troubles  have  always  been  of  the  opposite  cliarac- 
ter,  and  it  was  not  until  we  manufactured  our 
own  collodion  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  decent 
picture  free  from  "  soot  and  whitewash."  But 
assuming  the  desirability  of  an  intense  collodion 
for  certain  purposes  Mr.  Hardwich  appears  to 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  right  kind  of  py- 
roxyline. He  parclimentizes  the  cotton  by  using 
an  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  he  supposes  par- 
tially converts  it  into  dextrine  before  the  nitric 
acid  does  its  work  ;  and  thus  he  obtains  the  red- 
ness and  density  due  to  the  organic  reaction  be- 
tween the  pyroxyline  and  the  salts  of  silver. 

If  then  we  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  all 
that  Mr.  Hardwich  asserts  respecting  his  collo- 
dion, (and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  those 
who  take  negative  portraits  in  a  dull  light,  and 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  the  pyrogallic  de- 
veloper, will  find  this  collodion  suitable  for  their 
purpose.  But  it  happens  that  while  these  experi- 
ments have  been  in  progress  most  good  photo- 
graphers have  been  giving  up  that  method  of 
operating  because  it  is  too  slow  and  does  not 
yield  soft  and  artistic  pictures,  and  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  first  developing  with  iron  and  then 
intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  ;  and 
for  this  latter  method  an  intense  collodion  is 
eminently  unsuitable.  And  not  only  has  this 
latter  method  of  developing  negatives  come  into 
gener  1  use  with  the  best  portraitists,  but  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  best  landscape  photograph- 
ers ;  and  so  superior  are  the  results  to  the  hard 
inartistic  things  produced  in  the  old  way  with  an 
intense  collodion,  that  one  can  now  affirm  with 
certainty  that  the  best  photographs  one  sees  are 
developed  with  iron.  Intense  collodion  and  dense 
negatives  are  bicoming  every  day  more  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  reproach  of  photographs  has 
always  been  the  blackness  of  the  shadows,  and 
the  chalkyncss  of  the  lights,  but  that  reproach  is 
now  passing  away.  All  true  artist-photograph- 
ers have  given  up  intense  collodion  ;  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  according  as  a  new  and  better  taste 
prevails,  and  the  iron  development  becomes  bet- 
ter understood,  something  more  will  be  expected 
of  a  photographer  than  hard  clean  vigorous  pic- 
tures ;— and  some  of  those  whom  we  could  now 
name  as  of  high  standing  in  the  art  will,  unless 
they  improve,  rank  with  mere  mechanical  opera- 
tors. We  have  now  before  us  a  picture  by  Mr. 
Rejlander,  entitled  "  Summer,"  and  a  series  of 
some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Wilson's  stereoscopic 
slides,  and  we  feel  quite  certain  that  pictures  of 
this  high  class  could  not  be  taken  with  collodion 
made  by  Mr.  Hardwich's  formula.  The  other  day 
we  had  our  portrait  taken,  in  London,  by  Mr. 
Wharton  Simpson.  It  was  a  very  gloomy  day, 
and  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents  upon  the 
skylight ;  but  he  took  a  perfect  whole-plate  por- 
trait, with  20  seconds  exposure,  by  the  following 


process :— Collodion  made  by  himself,  according 
to  our  alcoholic  formula,  but  iodized  with  2J 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  IJ  grains  of  iodide 
of  cadmium,  and  ^  grain  of  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium to  the  oz.  of  alcohol.  The  picture  was  first 
developed  with  iron  and  acetic  acid  till  all  the 
details  were  out,  and  about  half  the  proper  in- 
tejisity  oljtained,  then  it  was  well  washed  ;  the 
pyrogallic  developer  was  poured  over  it  two  or 
three  times  and  run  back  again  into  the  measure, 
in  order  to  wet  the  film  thoroughly  with  the  pyro 
before  the  silver  was  added  ;  and  lastly  a  few 
drops  of  fresh  nitrate  were  added  from  a  bottle 
(not  from  the  bath)  and  the  developer  poured 
again  over  the  plate  ;  this  treatment  gradually 
brought  up  the  intensity  to  the  right  pitch  for 
printing  a  soft  harmonious  positive  full  of  delight- 
ful gradation  of  shade.  If  instead  of  this  process 
the  old  plan  of  developing  with  pyro  had  been 
adopted,  the  exposure  would  have  required  60 
seconds  instead  of  20  ;  an  intense  collodion  like 
Mr.  Hardwich's  must  have  been  used,  and  the 
picture  would  have  been  inferior  in  artistic  quali- 
ties altho'  presentable  enough  to  satisfy  ordinary 
criticism.  Mr.  Hannaford,  of  Iron-printing  cele- 
brity, was  with  us  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
and  can  endorse  our  statements  of  facts.  The 
following  is  another  anecdote  about  dense  collo- 
dion. AVe  received  a  visit  in  the  month  of  April, 
last  from  a  well-known  artist  and  photographer, 
Mr.  Horace  Harrol,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Mr.  Howlett.  During  nearly  every  day  of  his 
visit  he  worked  with  our  chemicals  and  apparatus, 
taking  pictures  in  the  neighborhood.  '  ne  eve- 
ning before  he  commenced  work  we  looked  over 
a  large  number  of  stereoscopic  slides  by  different 
people,  and  he,  like  a  true  artist,  pointed  out 
those  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  as  the  best  in 
style  and  treatment.  The  object  then  was  to  en- 
deavor to  work  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  the 
same  standard,  but  without  using  iron,  which  he 
was  not  accustomed  to.  In  order  to  give  various 
collodions  a  fair  trial  we  sent  to  a  celebrated 
London  maker  for  4  ozs.  of  his  "  Negative  Col- 
lodion, with  usual  iodizer,"  which  arrived  in  due 
course.  This  last  "  preparation"  used  alone  gave 
a  negative  of  sooty  blackness,  and  in  the  earliest 
and  worst  style  of  photographic  art,  when  density 
was  all  the  rage.  In  sensitiveness  we  found  this 
"  preparation"  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as 
our  Alcoholic  collodion  the  day  after  it  (tha  pre- 
paration) was  iodized,  but  its  sensitiveness  di- 
minished every  day.  After  a  number  of  trials 
the  collodion  which  our  friend  liked  the  best,  and 
pronounced  the  most  perfect  with  which  he  had 
ever  worked,  was  composed  thus  ;  alcoholic  three 
parts, — "preparation"  (or  "standaid  of  excel- 
lence") one  part ;— the  alcoholic  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  His 
pictures  resemble  in  character  those  of  Mr.  Ru.ssel 
Sedgfleld  ;  but  Mr.  Wilson,  with  his  iron  develop- 
er, was  certainly  not  quite  reached.  An  ounce 
of  the  "  preparation"  iodized  on  April  19th  is 
now  red  and  worthless,  and  the  Alcoholic  collo- 
dion with  which  it  was  mixed  has  also  taken  a 
little  of  its  red  color,  and  lost  its  sensitiveness  in 
proportion.  What  the  trade  secret  may  be  of  the 
wonderful  density  of  the  "  preparation"  we  can 
not  say,  but  could  give  a  shrewd  guess  if  we 
chose.    Unless  we  are  much  mistaken  Mr.  Hard- 
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wich  has  taken  this  '•  prpparation"  as  the  type  of 
excellence,  and  has  endeavoured  to  achieve  the 
samcx  result  by  parchmentizing  the  pyroxyliae 
according  to  his  new  formula.  This  is  surely 
■norking  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  going  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards. 

But  let  us  fully  discu.ss  this  question  of  density  ; 
and  if  extraordinary  density  is  really  required  in 
a  negative,  ascertain  how  to  obUiin  it. 

There   are   two   ways  of  getting  density  ; — a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  one.     The  wrong  way  con- 
sists in  using  pyroxyline  which  is  powerful  in  its 
organic  reactions  with  the  salts  of  silver,  such  as 
Mr.  Hardwich  proposes  to  use, — or  to  add  organic 
substances  such  as  nitro-glucose  to  the  collodion. 
This  way  is  wrong  because  it  renders  the  col- 
lodion 7instable,  insensitive,  and  easily  so/arizcd  ; 
— three  serious  evils.    The  right  way  of  getting 
donsi'y  is  one  by  which  you  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease   sensitiveness,  and  diminish  the  risk  of 
solarization,  without  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
collodion.    It  consists  in  making  an   extremely 
soluble  pyroxyline,  the  whole  of  which  will  dis- 
solve  without  any  sediment ;   and  in  adding  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  to  the  solvents  consis- 
tently with  the  proper   fluidity  of  the  collodion. 
By  this  means  you  get  a  larger  quantity  of  ma- 
,    terial   in  the  film, — and   it   is  by  quantity    of 
material  that  sensitiveness,  density,  and  freedom 
from   solarization  are  obtained  and  go  together. 
Try  the  following  experiment  in  proof  of  this  :— 
First,  coat   one  half  of  a  plate  with   any  good 
iodized  collodion   and  let  it  set ;  then  coat  the 
whole  plate  with  the  same  collodion,  so  that  one 
half  of  the  plate  will  therefore  have  a  double 
film.    Now  take  a  pair  of  picture.?.    That  upon 
the  double  coating  will  exhibit  greater  density, 
and  be  more  full  of  detail  than  the  other.     This 
proves  the  point  for  which  we  are  contending  ; 
and  here  is  the  reason  of  it.    The  image  is  pro- 
duced  by  the   actual  reduction  of  the   material 
upon  which   the  light  acts,  (although  we  cannot 
see  it  in  the  collodion  film  as  we  can  in  an  iodized 
paper).     The  iodide  of  silver  is  reduced,  iodine 
liberated  and  silver  thrown  down,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced,  and  chlorine 
liberated   and   silver   thrown   down,  in  Positive 
printing  ;  and  the  quantity  reduced  depends  on 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  quantity  of  material 
acted  on,  and  the  time   during  which  the  light 
acts  ;  (previous  to  the   occurrence  of  the   etTect 
called   "  solarization,"   after    which   the   law   is 
d  ffercnt).     Therefore,  in  a  film  with   plenty  of 
material  there  is  more   silver  reduced   during  a 
given   exposure,  and  a  denser  image  can  be  de 
velopcd,  with  more  of  the  details  in  the  shadows  ; 
for  the  film  is  transparent,  and   the  light  acts  on 
every  particle   from  front  to  back  with  more  or 
less  energy,  and  the  developer,  which  completely 
penetrates  the  film,  finds  out  every  reduced  par- 
ticle and  intensifies  it.  producing  more  density  ac- 
cording as  there   are  more  particles  to  be  acted 
on.    Then  again  the  film  is  yellow,  and  this  color 
checks  the  action  of  the  light,  and  if  the  surface 
particles  are  over  acted  on  and  solarized,  tho.so 
underneath   them  are   less   acted  on  and  can  be 
properly  intensified ;   so  that  with  a  thick  film 
density  is  got  when  the   same  parts  would  be 
solarized  in   a   thia   film.      These   remarks  are 
st;'ictly  borne  out  by  facts,  and  are  consistent  with 
common  sense  ;  and  we  repeat,  if  you  want  den- 


sity use  a  very  soluble  cotton  and  plenty  of  it 
and  you  will  increase  the  density  and  sensitive- 
ness, and  get  better  half-tone  at  the  .same  time- 
The  secret  of  good  pyroxyline  is  principally  its 
sohibi/ity.  Make  it  as  soluble  us  you  can,  and  see 
that  it  will  all  dissolve  without  any  sediment- 
Do  not  aim  at  getting  density  by  any  other  than 
these  legitimate  means.  Every  good  quality  is 
present  in  a  very  soluble  pyroxyline. 

Next  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  propor- 
tions between  the  solvents.  Jt  is  admitted  on  all 
han-^s  that  ether  is  an  unstable  and  ticklish  sub- 
stance. To-day  it  may  be  good  ;  put  it  away, 
and  three  months  hence  it  may  be  worthless. 
Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  chemistry  of 
ether  except  that  it  is  a  highly  complex  and  very 
unsta))lo  organic  substance.  Therefore  we  say 
use  as  litile  ether  as  possible  in  collodion  ;  avoid 
it  as  much  as  you  can.  That  is  the  principle  of 
our  alcoholic  formula.  It  is  found  Hiat  the  py- 
roxyline will  dissolve  in  a  mixture  containing  a 
large  excess  of  alcohol,  provided  the  alcohol  be  an- 
hydrous. Why  then  go  on  recommending'  the  old 
ethereal  formula?  "Because,"  says  Mr.  Hard- 
wich, "  alcoholic  collodion  is  less  sensitive  than 
the  other."  But  in  that  opinion  we  difl'er  from 
him  entirely.  According  to  our  experience,  if 
there  is  any  difference,  the  alcoholic  is  the  most 
sensitive.  But  this  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
the  quantity  of  the  pyroxyline  used  by  Mr.  Hard- 
wich in  his  alcoholic  collodion  being  insufficient. 
Pyroxyline  like  his  which  does  not  entirely  dis- 
solve but  leaves  a  sediment,  is  not  suitable  for 
alcoholic  collodion.  It  requires  more  ether  to 
dissolve  the  proper  quantity.  But  make  a  suita- 
ble pyroxyline  according  to  the  forihula  which 
we  have  given,  and  then  the  8  or  10  grains  of  it 
will  dissolve  in  the  ounce  of  alcoholic  mixture, 
and  the  collodion  will  be  found  highly  sensitive, 
and  give  a  strong  creamy  film. 

With  respect  to  the  iodizing  solution,  cadmium 
is  objectionable  because  it  gelatinizes  alcoholic 
collodion.  We  believe  the  best  iodizer  to  be 
iodide  of  sodium.  This  iodide  is  soluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  is  therefore  preerable  to  iodide 
of  potassium.  We  have  lately  tried  a  pure  sam- 
ple of  iodide  of  sodium  with  which  Mr.  Bolton, 
of  Holborn,  kindly  supplied  us,  and  it  answers 
beautifully.  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Maule  are 
about  to  manufacture  this  iodide,  in  a  pure  form, 
for  photographic  purposes,  and  we  have  very  little 
doubt  ftiat  it  will  supersede  iodide  of  potassium_ 
S'ime  alcoholic  collodion  iodized  about  six  weeks 
ago  with  iodide  of  lithium  still  preserves  its 
original  pale  straw  color  and  high  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness, and  this  also  appears  to  be  a  good  al- 
though a  costly  iodizer. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Mayall.  It  appears  that  iodide  of 
magnesium  is  difficult  to  get  in  a  pure  state,  and 
until  that  is  done  the  experiments  are  not  worth 
much.  The  advantage  would  be  that  the  salts  of 
magnesium  are  deliquescent,  and  the  film  might 
possibly  k.'ep  damp  longer.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  collodion  should  be  more  stable  when  iodized 
with  magnesium  ;  the  yellowness  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  would  lead  to  the  contrary  belief.  The 
stability  of  Mr.  Mayall's  collodion  was  probably 
because  it  contained  so  small  a  quantity  of  ether. 
There  was  no  new  principle  involved  in  his  sug- 
gestion, and  we  think  he  had  no  right  to  expect 


that  the  Committee  should  take  the  trouble  to 
test  his  formula  unless  be  supplied  them  with  the 
magnesium  salts  in  a  state  of  undoubted  purity  ; 
which  it  seems  he  did  not  do. 

With   respect  to  our  formula,  it  certainly  con- 
tains an  important  new  principle.    Mr.  Hardwich 
has  since   tried  it,  and   liuds   that  it  yields   good 
mechanical  qualities.     What  we  claim  as  the  chief 
merits  of  alcoholic  collodion  are, — stability,  and 
facility  of  manipulation    in   hot   weather;    these 
advantages  being  gained  without  the  sacrifice  of 
any  good   quality.     If  there   is  any  truth  in  our 
claim,  then  the  Collodion  Committee  have  acted 
in  an  unbusinesslike   and  unfair  way  in  not  giv- 
ing this  decided  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  most   important  photographic  chemical  a 
thorough  and  searching  investigation.    To  assert, 
as  Mr.  Malone  did  the  other  day,  that  this  was  an 
imperfect  and  unphilosophical  formula,  which  the 
Committee  could  not  aat  on,  betrays  his  ignorance 
of  the  subject.     What  would  the  Committee  have 
said  if  two  or  three  large   manufacturers  of  col- 
lodion  had  tried   o%ir  formula,  and   so   utterly 
failed   with   it   that   the   whole   stufE  had   to  be 
thrown  down  the  sink.     Would  not  such  a  formu- 
la have  been  condemned  at  once  as  an  absurdity  ? 
Would  any  body  have  been  found  to  try  it  a  se. 
condtime?    When  the    experience  of  eight  or 
nine  years  has  proved  that  great  latitude  is  allow- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline,  is  it  wise 
of  the  Photographic  Society  to  recommend  for 
adoption  a  formula  which  is  so  ticklish  that  men 
of  great  experience  cannot  at  once  succeed  with 
it,  without  beiiig  forced  to  have  all  their  instru- 
ments overhauled  and  tested   with  excruciating 
accuracy  ;  and  all  this  in  order  to  produce  exces- 
sive density  ?    We  venture  to  say  that  no  manu- 
facturer of  collodion  in   any  part  of  the   world 
will  adopt  Mr.  Hardwich's  formula. 
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Amongst  the  numerous  ai^plications  of  this  re- 
markable power,  no  one  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  of 
a  more  striking  character  than  Professor  Bonelli's 
method  of  using  it  in  the  process  of  working  the 
Jacquard  loom.  Professor  Bonelli  is  the  Direct- 
or-General of  Sardinian  telegrapiis,  and  conse- 
quently, has  constantly  had  his  attention  di- 
rected to  the  phenomena  of  voltaic  and  mag- 
netic electricity,  as  applied  in  conveying  thoughts 
through  space.  The  study  of  these  phonemona 
and  especially  of  all  the  peculiarities,  of  the 
varieties,  of  printing  telegraph,  appears  to  have 
led  him  to  the  invention  which  has  lately  been 
brought  before  the  Euglish  public. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Jac- 
quard loom,  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  method  in  v/hich  electricity  is 
made  to  do  its  work.  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  in  figure-weaving  with  the  Jacquard  loom, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  great  number  of  perforat- 
ed plates,  which  are  cut  out  in  a  peculiar  man" 
ner,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  individual 
pattern.    The  figure  upon  the  woven  fabric  i ;  the 
result  of  the  arrangement  of  the  threads  crossing       :; 
each  other,  so.  that  in   some  cases  the   warp   is     W 
aboFe.  and  in  others  the  weft ;  the  variations  in     #i» 
the  number  and  order  of  the  threads  being  regu-     >ts 
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latcd  by  a  series  of  needles,  which  can  ouly  act 
on  the  threads  as  they  are  disposed  either  under 
the  perforations  of  the  cards,  or  those  parts  which 
are  not  perlorated.  When  we  look  at  the  very 
involved  patterns  now  woven  by  these  looms.,  we 
can  well  understand  how  difficult  must  be  the 
task  of  jireparing,  that  is,  of  perforating  those 
plati'S — '•  cards"  as  they  ave  called — i-o  that  the 
perforations  shall  exactly  correspond  with  the  re- 
quired figure  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  by 
the  loom.  Many  thousands  of  cards  are  frequent- 
ly necessary,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  there- 
fore very  large.  In  the  ordinary  Jacquard  loom, 
the  needles  are  worked  by  the  machine  itself, 
whether  they  act  effectively  or  not  being  depen- 
dant upon  ihe  position  of  the  cards,  and  the  cor- 
rectness with  which  the  perforations  have  been 
made. 

Availing  himself  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
some  of  the  printing  telegraphs.  Professor  Bonelli 
uses  a  roll  of  metalized  paper — paper  covered 
with  tin  or  copper  foil — upon  which  the  design 
is  traced  or  painted  with  a  resinous  ink.  In  some 
of  the  printing  telegraphs  the  message  to  be  sent 
is  written  upon  a  strip  of  tin  foil,  with  a  resinous 
ink  which  dries  readily.  The  resin  is  a  noncon- 
ductor of  electricity,  the  metal  being  a  good  con- 
ductor  ;  so  that  when  a  moving  needle,  connect- 
ed with  the  telegraph,  is  passing  over  the  metal, 
the  current  from  the  battery  is  circulating,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  it  effects  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  a  salt  (usually  the  ferro-prus- 
siate  of  potash)  and  produces  a  blue  stain.  It 
then  passes,  we  will  suppose,  over  a  resinous  let- 
ter, the  electrical  current  is  stopped,  and  no 
chemical  change  is  effected  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  This  being  repeated  by  moving  the 
roll  of  metal  foil,  with  its  resinous  writing,  under 
the  needle  or  the  needle  over  the  sheet  of  tin  foil 
as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  eventually  produced 
a  fac-simile  of  the  original  in  white  lines  upon  a 
bine  ground. 

Now  in  the  Jacquard  loom,  as  modified  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case  by  Professor  Bonelli, 
the  needles  are  moved  by  electro-magnetic  action. 
It  is  necessary  .to  explain  that  an  electro-magnet 
is  made  by  coiling  some  covered  copper  wire 
around  a  bar  of  soft  iron.  While  this  is  in  its 
normal  state — that  is,  while  there  is  no  electricity 
passing  through  the  copper  wire — the  iron  has 
no  magnetic  power,  but  if  by  connecting  the 
wire  with  a  voltaic  battery,  a  current  is  made  to 
circulate  through  the  coil  around  the  iron,  the 
bar  becomes  very  powerfully  magnetic — the  mag- 
netism ceasing  as  soon  as  the  curreet  is  in- 
terrupted. 

Now  the  design  is  drawn  or  painted  by  the  ar- 
tist on  a  metal  surface  with  a  resinous  compound, 
60  that  when  the  conducting  wires  are  passing 
over  the  uncovered  metal,  the  electricity  i.s 
brought  into  action,  and  the  needles  are  brought 
into  play  by  the  electro-voltaic  current.  When 
the  conductor  is  passing  over  the  resinous  sur- 
face, the  connection  is  broken,  no  electricity 
passes  and  the  needles  are  out  of  action.  Thus, 
as  these  needles  regulate  the  thread  in  a  manner 
analagous  to  the  passage  of  the  needle  of  an  em- 
broideress,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  pattern  is  produced  by  this  means. 

Professor  Bonelli  urges  the  lollowing  as  his 
chief  claims  to  our  attention  : — 


1st.  The  great  facility  with  which,  in  a  very 
short  time  and  with  precision,  reductions  of  the 
pattern  may  be  obtained  on  the  fabric  by  means 
of  varying  the  velocity  with  which  the  pattern 
may  be  passed  under  the  teeth. 

2nd.  That  without  changing  the  mounting  of 
of  the  pattern,  fabrics  thinner  or  thicker  can  be 
produced  by  changing  the  number  of  the  weft 
and  making  a  corrcspnoding  change  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  pattern. 

3rd.  The  loom  and  its  mounting  remaining  un- 
changed, the  design  may  be  changed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  the  substitution  of  another  metalized 
paper  having  a  different  pattern. 

4th.  The  power  of  getting  rid  of  any  part  of 
the  disign  if  required,  and  modifying  the  pat- 
tern. 

5th.  That  by  this  arrangement  of  Professor 
BonelU's  there  is  a  saving  of  75  per  cent,  in 
money,  and  of  80  per  cent,  in  time.  The  great 
economy  being  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a  de- 
sign can  be  painted  or  drawn  on  the  metal,  as 
compared  with  the  long  and  tedious  skilled  la- 
bor requisite  to  produce  the  perforated  cards. 

Although  it  may  appear,  to  those  who  are  not 
fam  liar  with  the  beautiful  loom  of  Jacquard, 
that  there  is  much  complexity  in  this  arrange- 
ment, we  can  assure  them  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  The  loom  itself  is  left  as  it  was,  the  cards 
are  abandoned,  and,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance 
the  electric  current  guided  by  a  resinous  picture 
in  a  metal  band,  is  made  to  act  upon  the  needles 
so  that  the  weaving  is  effected  in  the  most  uni- 
form manner,  producing  any  required  design 
upon  either  thick  or  thin  fabrics,  as  may  be  de- 
sred.  From  the  great  economy — if  Professor 
Bonelli  is  strictly  correct  in  Lis  statement — with 
which  this  electrical  weaving  can  be  produced, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  we  shall  shortly  see 
it  employed  in  preference  to  the  endless  chain  of 
cards,  wh'.ch  always  has  formed  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Jacquard  loom.  R.  H 


NEW  ILLUMINATING  AGENT, 


It  has  recently  been  proposed  in  Paris  by  M. 
Buasen  to  employ  the  metal  magnesium  for  pro- 
ducing light  by  its  combustion.  This  metal  is 
the  base  of  magnesia,  as  aluminum  is  of  alum- 
ina, and  is  much  less  known  than  the  latter  met- 
al, though  it  is  but  a  short  time  both  wei^  re- 
garded alike  obscure  and  useless.  Aluminum  is 
remarkable  for  its  lightness,  being  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  weight  of  silver ;  but  magnesium 
weighs  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  aluminum, 
its  specific  gravity  being  1.74.  It  resembles  sil- 
ver, and  is  not  readily  oxydized  even  in  moist 
air.  It  can  be  hammered  out  on  an  anvil,  and 
drawn  into  wire.  It  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  chloride  of  the  metal  at  a  red  heat  in  a  close 
crucible  by  means  of  pottassium  or  sodium.  The 
metal  takes  fire  at  the  temperature  at  which  bot- 
tle glass  melts,  and  burns  with  a  quiet  and  exces- 
sively vivid  light.  From  the  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Buuson  and  Roscoe  it  appears  that  its 
iUuminat  ng  power  is  very  great.  A  wire  1-OOth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  burning,  gives  light 
equal  to  that  of  74  stearin  candles  of  five  to  the 
pound.  Such  a  wire  three  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  two  grains,    continues    to    give    this 


light  for  one  minute.  In  ten  hours,  to  obtain 
the  same  light  from  the  candles,  there  would  be 
consumed  about  22  pounds  (avoirdupois)  of  stear- 
in, while  of  magnesium,  the  consumption  would 
be  only  between  two  and  three  ounces. 

It  is  proposed  to  keep  the  wire  rolled  upon 
bobbins,  which,  by  clock-work  rnovemsnt,  shall 
furnish  it  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  as  fast 
as  required.  The  apparatus  will  be  of  the  most 
portable  character,  and  m.xy  be  advantageously 
applied  whore  large  and  expensive  lijjhts  of  great 
intensity  are  employed,  as  for  lighthouses.  A 
portable  light  of  this  character,  has  been  a  great 
desideratum  for  the  heliotrope  instruments  em- 
ployed upon  the  Unitad  States  Coast  Survey, 
and  if  it  be  not  too  expensive,  is  likely  to  find  an 
early  application  upon  such  works.  Its  effect 
can  be  multiplied  by  the  employment  of  larger 
wires  or  of  several  together. 

The  flame  is  remarkable  for  its  uniformity  and 
steadiness,  and  possesses  extraordinary  chemical 
or  photo-chemical  power,  all  of  which  are  prop- 
erties that  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  pho- 
to^-aphing  by  night  or  in  places  to  which  the 
light  of  day  cannot  penetrate.  As  regards  econ- 
omy it  is  a  more  expensive  material  at  present 
than  candles  ;  but,  with  a  demand  requiring  its 
use  for  practical  purposes,  it  can  probably  be 
furnished  at  much  less  cost  than  when  prepared 
as  heretofore  only  as  a  philosophical  curiosity. 
Its  price  at  Vienna  is  quoted  at  7.80f.  the  gramme 
or  about  50  cents  per  grain.  Even  this  high  price, 
it  is  thought,  will  not  prevent  its  being  used  for 
photographing— the  duration  of  the  light  requir- 
ed for  any  operation  not  exceeding  about  half  a 
minute. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  OF  ARSENIC. 

Some  very  curious  and  important  results  are 
obtained  by  adding  iodide  or  bromide  of  arsenic 
to  collodion,  Take,  for  instance,  any  good  sam- 
ple of  iodized  collodion,  and  to  an  ounce  of  it 
add  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  arsenic 
in  absolute  alcohol,  ihe  solution  being  made  of 
the  color  of  port  wine  ;  then  coat  one  half  of  a 
stereoscopic  plate  with  some  of  the  original  col- 
lodion, and  th  ^  other  half  with  the  collodion  con- 
taining the  arsenic  ; — excite  as  usual  in  the  ni- 
trate bath,  and  give  the  usual  exposure.  On 
developing  with  pyrogallic  acid  a  surprising  dif- 
ference is  oliserved  between  the  two  pictun  s,  f(  r 
while  that  on  the  common  collodion  comes  out 
slowly,  and  gradually  acquires  intensity  in  the 
usual  way,  that  on  the  ar-enuretted  collodion 
starts  out  at  once,  and  very  quickly  acq\iires  in- 
tense opacity  and  blackness,  with  full  develop- 
ment of  all  the  details  ;  after  which  no  further 
action  or  fogging  occurs,  before  the  other  pic- 
ture is  developed.  On  comparing  the  two  when 
washed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  contain  about  the  same  amount  cf  de- 
tail, but  the  arsenic  picture  is  much  denser  and 
blacker  than  the  other,  the  effect  reminding  one 
strongly  of  a  negative  which  has  been  black- 
ened by  chloride  of  palladium,  or  intensified 
with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  hypo. 

Iodide  of  arsenic  acts  in  tlie  same  way  as  brom- 
ide, and  we  must  consider  these  salts    when    ad- 
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ded  in  minute  quantities  to  iodized  collodion,  as 
affording  a  ready  moans  of  adding  greatly  to  the 
intensity  of  the  image.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  accelerators  to  collo- 
dion is  doubtful,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  di- 
minish the  sensitiveness  in  any  way.  The  most 
marked  effect  of  bromide  of  arsenic  in  giving  in- 
tensity occurs  when  the  nitrate  bath  is  acid  with 
free  nitric  acid,  and  will  only  give  a  thin  positive 
picture  with  the  iron,  pyrogallic  developer  ;  then 
the  addition  of  one  drop  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  bromide  of  arsenic  to  the  collodion  will  cause 
it  to  produce  a  good  dense  printing  negative,  full 
of  fine  detail.  So  that  any  one  engaged  in  ta- 
king positives,  and  being  desirous  also  of  taking 
negatives  with  the  same  bath  and  developer,  can 
do  so  by  simply  modil'yiug  his  collodion  in  the 
manner  described  ;  or  if  a  sample  of  collodion 
should  work  badly  and  not  give  sufficient  density 
although  plenty  of  detail,  that  fault  can  easily 
be  remedied  by  adding  to  it  a  single  drop  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  ar- 
senic. 

The  use  of  the  salts  of  arsenic,  therefore,  in- 
troduces an  important  new  feature  into  the  col- 
lodion processes  ;  and  we  can  spe^ek  with  confi- 
dence on  this  subject,  having  proved  the  effects 
described  by  a  great  number  of  experiments.  We 
are  not  able  to  say  at  present  what  effect  the  con- 
stant use  of  arsenic  in  collodion  might  have  upon 
the  nitrate  bath,  or  in  what  way  it  might  affect 
the  stability  of  the  collodion.  It  certainly  im- 
parts a  reddish  tint  to  the  collodion,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  injure  its  sensitiveness  :  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  highly  sensitive  pos- 
itive collodion  is  frequently  very  red  from  the 
presence  of  free  iodine.  But  until  these  points 
are  settled  it  will  be  wise  to  exercise  caution,  and 
not  incur  the  risk  of  losing  large  quantities  of 
valuable  materials. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  arsenic  may  prove 
a  useful  ingredient  in  dry  collodion,  and  assist 
the  developement  of  the  pictures.  It  has  also  to 
be  tried  in  the  paper  processes.  We  heard  lately 
of  some  one  who  had  used  bromide  of  arsenic  in 
the  waxed  paper  process,  and  found  it  an  extra- 
ordinary accelerator,  but  our  own  experiments 
do  not  quite  bear  out  that  conclusion.  Arsenic 
acid  was  proposed  some  years  ago  as  an  addition 
to  the  iodizing  solution  for  waxed  paper, — and 
dry  plates  have  been  washed  with  arsenite  of 
soda.  But  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  re- 
markable INTENSIFTIAG  properties  of  the  iodide 
and  bromide  of  arsenic  in  collodion,  established 
by  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  and  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
ceived as  an  important  new  fact  by  most  of  our 
readers.  The  negatives  are  perfectly  clean  in 
the  lights  and  free  from  fog,  and  we  can  dis- 
cover at  present  no  practical  objections  to  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  collodion,  provided  it  be  added 
as  occasion  may  require,  and  not  in  the  original 
manufacture  of  the  article.  The  negatives  are 
intensely  black,  both  by  transmitted  and  reflect- 
ed light ;  and  the  details  can  be  as  fully  brought 
out  with  pyrogallic  acid  as  with  iron,  and  an  in- 
tense negative  obtained  with  only  the  exposure 
required  for  a  positive. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of   repeating  our    ex- 
periments can  procure    the   proper    solution    of 
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bromide  of  arsenic  in  anhydrous  alcohol  from 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule  &  Nicholson  ;  and  a 
drachm  will  be  enough  to  get  at  first,  as  it  must 
be  used  in  extremely  small  quantities.  Bromide 
appears  to  answer  rather  better  than  Iodide,  and 
we  recommend  it  in  preference.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  on  first  adding  the  drop  of  bromide 
of  arsenic  to  the  collodion  it  becomes  slightly 
gelatinized,  and  rendered  turbid,  but  the  clear- 
ness is  restored  in  a  few  hours. 


I 
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From  the  London  Art  Journal. 

PAINTINGS  OF  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 


To  the  Editor  of-  The  Art- Journal.^" 
When  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances, 
such  as  results  from  a  family  wintering  at  Rome 
or  Florence,  enables  youthful  travelers  to  visit 
the  great  repositories  of  Italian  Art,  the  mind 
unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  at  that  early  age, 
derives  impressions  of  admiration,  mingled  with 
reverence,  from  beholding  the  paintings  of  re- 
ligious subjects  executed  by  such  masters  as  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  Raffaelle,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Domenichino,  and  others.  These  impressions, 
deep  and  vivid,  remain  with-  maturing  age,  and 
in  after  life  associate  themselves,  perhaps  uncon. 
sciously,  with  those  which  are  called  forth  and 
sustained  by  religious  worship.  In  the  scriptural, 
and  other  religious  works  of  the  early  masters, 
the  Christian  virtues  are  personified  by  the  most 
beautiful  and  engaging  forms  ;  whilst  those  mer- 
its which  pertain  to  grouping,  attitude,  and  ap- 
parel, combine  to  render  these  subjects  charming 
as  well  as  elevating,  awakening  noble  though 
often  solemn  aspirations.  The  embodiments  of 
form  and  color  which  the  art  of  painting  real- 
izes, come  indeed  so  close  to  human  nature  that 
they  can  but  faintly  suggest  those  spiritual  and 
therefore,  less  tangible  attributes  which  may  be 
dwelt  upon  in  a  discourse,  but  they  present  im- 
ages all  the  more  vivid  to  the  mind,  and  which 
are,  therefore,  the  more  suited  for  letention  by 
the  memory  ;  and  there  are  various  works  of 
the  early  Italian  school,  in  which  superhuman  at- 
tributes are  so  gracefully  introduced,  as  to  show 
that  a  beautiful  moral,  or  an  incident  which  awa- 
kens the  kindliest  feelings,  may  in  painting  be  in- 
vested with  the  garb  ol  a  pleasingj  symbol,  with- 
out glaringly  contradicting  truth. 

The  mind  is,  doubtless,  greatly  assisted  by  the 
clear  and  definite  forms  presented  by  paintings 
in  its  attempts  to  build  up  ideal  images  which 
are  connected  more  or  less  with  the  domain 
of  mystery,  but  which  are  linked  as  it  were  to 
earth  by  such  attributes  as  can  be  gracefully  yet 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  language  of  Art.  And 
the  more  beautiful,  dignified,  and  lovely  are  those 
embodiments  of  divine  or  preternatural  forms 
which  assist  the  imagination  in  its  ideal  concep- 
tions, the  more  gratifying  and  instructive  will 
these  prove  to  each  individual  observer  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  find  unlimited  access  to  the 
works  in  which  such  Art-renderings  have  been 
effected.  So  that  Italian  peasants  who  witness 
in  their  churches  and  chapels  the  best  material 
representations  which  have  been  produced  of  the 
events  connected  with  our  Saviour's    life,  or  Of 


some  less  definite  narrative  of  the  early  Jewish 
people,  which  time  has  consecrated,  could  med- 
itate more  vividly  and  more  refinedly  on  tliose 
subjects  than  could  the  same  classes  in  countries 
where  such  excellent  specimens  of  sacred  Art  are 
wanting. 

Happily  that  diffusion  of  good  pictures  wliich 
results  from  trade,  and  the  dissemiiuUion  of 
prints  of  the  best  works,  supply,  in  sonu'  ut  as- 
ure,  the  deficiency  of  religious  schools  of  Art  in 
those  countries  where  they  never  were  establisiied. 
But  the  progressive  increase  of  population,  and 
the  relative  insufficiency  of  religious  pictures, 
yearly  diminished  by  the  ravages  of  time,  must 
sooner  or  later  render  a  fresh  supply  necessary. 
There  are,  therefore,  grounds  for  suiraising  that 
modern  Art  of  superior  excellence  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  called  upon  to  fill  up  those  vacuities 
which  time  hu,s  occasioned  :  to  it  will  devolve 
the  noble  task  of  supplying  the  minds  of  the  un- 
educated with  substantial  images  of  divine  beauty 
and  of  presenting  to  them  in  refined  but  unmis- 
takable lineaments,  the  various  actions  of  virtue 
and   piety  which  the  scriptures  unfold. 

As  the  walls  of  churches  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries are  forbidden  to  religious  paintings,  it  might 
perhaps,  be  well  to  set  aside  rooms  in  our  pub- 
lic galleries  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to 
religious  Art.  In  all  well  arranged  galleries 
some  kind  of  classification  having  reference 
either  to  the  period  or  to  the  school  of  the  works 
exhibited  is  adopted  ;  but,  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  an  arrangement  founded  on  the  subject  or 
character  of  the  pictures  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with.  But  in  regard  to  modern  English  Art, 
the  pictures  being  all  of  one  period,  and  as  it 
were  of  one  school,  classification,  if  aimed  at  at 
all,  would  naturally  resolve  itself  into  a  distinct 
separation  of  those  subjects  or  styles  which  are 
of  the  most  opposite  character  ;  and  religious  pic- 
tures would  more  particularly  claim,  by  such  an 
arrangement,  to  be  kept  separate  from  pictures 
of  a  mixed  character.  By  this  kind  of.selection 
each  visitor  to  the  gallery  would  be  prepared  to 
contemplate  religious  pictures  with  the  compo- 
sure and  reverence  which  they  always  claim  in 
those  countries  where  such  paintings  are  not 
mixed  up  with  profane  or  trivial  subjects ;  and 
this  elevated  branch  of  Art,  itself  encouraged  by 
the  advantages  and  distinction  thus  conferred 
upon  it,  would,  doubtless,  after  some  years  of 
preparation,  attain  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
modern  genius  and  industry  have  hitherto  failed 
in  realizing  :  whilst  the  public  generally,  and  es- 
pecially the  classes  Vifho  cannot  easily  travel  to 
those  countries  which  have  been  the  cradles  of 
religious  Art,  would  find  in  such  home-raised 
collections  a  new  source  of  pure  and  earnest  en- 
joyment. H.  R.  T. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

NEW  TONING  PROCESS. 


M.  Humbert  de  Molard  has  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  toning  : — First  fix  the  print 
with  diluted  ammonia  ;  then  lay  it  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  a  clean  dish,  and  tone  it  with  -'iodic  cyan- 
ide ;"  then  dissolve  10  grains  of  cyanide  of  pot- 
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tassiiim  in  100  grains  of  distilled  water,and  after- 
wards agitate  iodine  in  this  solution  until  it  as- 
sumes a  violet  tint,  then  add  a  few  particles  of 
cyanide  so  as  to  remove  the  color.  Pour  this 
over  the  print.  It  is  at  first  red,  but  quickly 
passes  to  a  brown,  bistre,  black,  and  grey  ;  after 
which  it  becomes  effaced  if  the  action  is  prolonged. 
As  soon  as  the  desired  tint  is  obtained  pour  water 
over  the  print,  and  wash  it  thorougly. 


From  the  London  Art-Journal. 

CERAMIC  PAPIER  MACHE 

A  PLASTIC  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WOOD  CARVINGS. 


Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  invention 
which  appears  to  promise  many  advantages. 
The  object  aimed  at  has  been  the  production  of 
imitations  of  carved  wood  by  a  plastic  material 
which,  admitting  of  a  process  of  moulding,  might 
be  manufactured  with  much  economy,  and  which, 
by  the  subsequent  application  of  carving,  might 
be  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  artistic,  and  be 
susceptible  of  the  most  delicate  finish. 

We  have  already  given,  in  the  Art-Journal,  de- 
scriptions of  the  manufacture  of  Papier  Mache, 
and  of  the  Fibrous  Slab.  The  material  which  we 
have  now  to  describe,  differs  in  some  respects 
from  either  of  these,  although  there  are  some 
points  of  resemblance.  Paper  palp,  or  fibrous 
material,  are  the  base  of  either  ;  but  this  plastic 
body,  which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  John  Cow- 
dery  Martin,  of  Barnes,  would  appear  to  possess 
a  peculiarly  homogeneous  structure,  which  en- 
sures great  tenacity.  To  this  is  due  the  power 
of  carving  upon  it  after  the  ornamental  cast  has 
been  made.  It  works  as  readily  as  wood,  and,  by 
a  careful  admixture  of  the  proper  colors  with  ths 
composition,  any  kind  of  wood  can  be  imitated 
with  great  exactness  and  beauty.  From  the  ex- 
amples which  we  have  seen  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, this  "  plastic  material"  appears  likely  to 
occupy  a  very  important  place  in  a  division  of 
our  Art-manufactures  which  requires  extension, 
that  extension  having  been  hitherto  retarded  by 
the  cost  of  production.  We  allude  more  especi- 
ally to  carvings  in  wood,  and  imitations  thereof. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Martin's  specifi- 
cation explains  the  character  of  the  material : — 
"The  compound  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  parts 
(dry)  by  weight  of  any  fibrous  substance  of  which 
papiT  may  be  made,  reduced  to  pulp  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  beating  engine,  twenty  parts  of  resin 
or  pitch,  ten  parts  of  soda  or  potash,  to  render  the 
resin  soluble,  twenty-four  parts  of  glue,  twelve 
parts  of  drying  oil,  and  one  part  of  acetate  or 
sugar  of  lead,  or  other  substance  capable  of  hard- 
ening or  drying  oils.  The  pulp  after  leaving 
the  beating  engine  is  to  be  drained  and  slightly 
pressed  under  a  screw  or  other  press,  to  free  it 
partly  from  water.  The  resin  and  soda  are  then 
to  be  boiled  together  and  well  mixed.  The  glue 
is  to  bo  broken  up  in  pieces,  and  melted  in  a 
separate  vessel  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
it,  and  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  resin  and  soda, 
whicli  mixture  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  pulp, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  ;  the  acetate 
of  lead,  well  mixed  in  the  oil,  is  then  to  be  added, 
and  ilie  wliole  mass  or  compound  is  then  to  be 
'    thoroughly  mixed. 


"  The  quantity  of  resin  and  alkali  in  proportion 
to  the  glue  used  might  vary,  or  the  glue  might 
even  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  acetate  of  lead 
would  be  proportionately  increased.  After  mix- 
ing the  compound,  it  is  to  remain  some  days  be- 
fore using,  to  free  it  from  some  of  its  moisture, 
when  it  may  be  well  kneaded  and  pressed  into 
suitable  moulds  for  use,  the  moulds  being  pre- 
viously brushed  with  oil,  when  the  compound  is 
worked  sufBcientiy  stiff,  or  with  oil  in  which  is 
mixed  some  acetate  of  lead,  when  worked  with 
more  moisture.  After  leaving  the  mould  the  arti- 
cle taken  from  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  or, 
what  is  preferable,  baked  in  an  oven  at  a  moder- 
ate heat,  when  it  acquires  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  wood,  as  it  may  be  cut  or  carved  and  pol- 
ished, if  required." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  paper  or  fibrous 
pulp  is  held  together  as  a  coherent  mass  by  means 
of  a  resin  soap  and  glue,  to  which  is  added  some 
fat  oil  rendered  drying  by  the  agency  of  sugar  of, 
lead.  The  plastic  substance  resulting  must  ne- 
cessarily possess  very  great  hardness,  and  prove 
exceedingly  durable.  It  is  also  evident  that  such 
a  composition  when  hardened  is  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving the  highest  polish.  When  the  manufac- 
ture becomes  more  extensive  and  developed  it 
may  possibly  demand  some  further  notice  from 
us.  At  present,  speaking  from  the  examples  be- 
fore us,  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
conditions  involved  in  the  production  of  this 
plastic  material,  we  feel  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  it  will  become  an  important  element  in  ex- 
tending that  taste  for  artistic  decoration  which 
we  have  ever  striven  to  encourage. 


From  Photographic  Notes. 

PANORAMIC    LENS. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  "  assuming 
an  attitude  of  expectancy,"  (like  Prussia  in  the 
Crimean  war),  with  respect  to  the  Panoramic 
Lens.  They  are  anxious  to  see  some  more  speci- 
mens,— and  to  hear  whether  any  distinguished 
photographers  have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  are 
satisfied  with  their  results.  This  is  both  natural 
and  I'easonable.  When  a  new  thing  is  brought 
out  which  costs  many  pounds,  and  revolutionizes 
one's  ideas  as  well  as  one's  practice  .n  out-of-door 
photography,  it  is  both  natural  and  reasonable 
that  ordinary  mortals  who  have  no  higher  ambi- 
tion to  gratify  than  that  of  playing  at  "  follow- 
my-leader"  should  wait  and  see  what  some  dar- 
ing leader  can  accomplish  with  the  new  instru- 
ment, before  they  invest  their  money  in  a  pur- 
chase, and  turn  their  attention  to  a  new  and  per- 
haps troublesome  series  of  manipulations.  In 
bringing  forward  the  Panoramic  Lens,  explaining 
fully  its  optical  theory,  and  giving  our  readers 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  apparatus  and 
the  image  upon  the  ground  glass,  we  thought 
enough  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  most  incredu- 
lous ;  and  that  considering  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  the  lens  offers  it  would  have  been 
adopted  with  some  enthusiasm  by  many  of  the 
leading  artist-photographers.  But  our  e.xpecta- 
tions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Like  most  other 
inventors.we  hare  Ijcen  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  onus  still  remains  with  ourselves 


of  proving  by  the  exhibition  of  more   specimens 
what  really  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Panora- 
mic Lens.    It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  to  our 
readers  "  Go  to  Mr.  Cox,  get  him  to  mount  the 
largest  size  panoramic  apparatus  upon  a  tripod, 
take  it  to  the  door  of  his  shop   and  direct  it  to- 
wards Hoiborn,  and  then  examine   for  yourself 
the  image  upon  the  ground  glass,  for  sharpness, 
depth  of  focus,  and  included  angle."    It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  suggest  that  an  experiment  of 
this  kind  would  be   more   conclusive   as   to   the 
merits  of  the  lens  than  anything  which  we  could 
say,  or  any  specimens  which   we   could  e.xhibit. 
This  is  not  enough,  and  it  has  become  evident 
that  photographers  are,  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
more  willing  to  be  convinced  by  a  trick  than  to 
accept  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  and  judg- 
ment.   We  have  determined,  therefore,  to  set  to 
work  and  take  some  more  panoramic  negatives. 
Ever  since  the  early  part  of  March  we  have  been 
without  an  apparatus,  and  a  variety  of  absorb- 
ing occupations,  together  with  a  visit  to'  England, 
have    almost    banished    the    matter    from    our 
thoughts.    But  now  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
more  panoramic  specimens  has  forced  itself  upon 
us,  and  we  have  been  considering  which   size   of 
picture  to  take,  and  by  what  process.    In   the 
midst  of  these  cogitations  the  old  paper  processes 
were  brought  under  review  as  being  suitable  for 
large  panoramics  ;  and  while  we  were   weighing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  calotype  and  waxed  paper, 
and  overhauling  a  portfolio  of  old  negatives   to 
see  wether  paper  would  really  do  now-a-days,  a 
packet  of  paper  prints  arrived  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Raven,  of  views  of  the  Pyrenees,  and.  they  at 
once  decided  us  in  favor   of  paper.    In  these 
views  the  g  adations  of  distance  are  beautifully 
preserved,  and  mountain  scenery  admirably  ren- 
dered ;  but  the   foregrounds   are   underexposed, 
and  there  is  a   grain   everywhere    which  injures 
the  definition.     The  question  therefore  became, — 
is  it  possible  nearly  to  get  rid  of  the   grain,  and 
also  to  give  enough  exposure  to  the   foreground 
without  losing  the  distance  ?    And  it  appeared 
to  us  that  if  all  this  could  be  done,  the  paper  pro- 
cess would  assume  considerable  importance,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  Panoramic  Lens,  be- 
cause then  all   the   difficulties   of  manipulating 
and  printing  from  curved  glass  negatives  would 
be  avoided. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short, — we  have  got  Mr. 
Cox  to  make  us  a  Panoramic  Lens  for  taking 
paper  neg-atives  2.')  x  11  inches  ;  the  camera  is 
going  to  be  made  at  home  ;  and  when  all  is  ready 
we  intend  to  take  some  largo  specimens.  In  the 
mean  time  our  r'aders  will  kindly  continue  their 
"  attitude  of  expectancy'' ;  and  as  the  work  goes 
on  we  shall  keep  them  informed  of  our  progress, 
— show  them  our  results, — and  state  frankly  any 
difliculties  which  we  may  encounter.  While  those 
paper  experiments  are  going  on,  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen,  is  working  with  a  .small  Panoramic 
Camera  upon  curved  glasses,  and  perhaps  before 
long  he  may  be  able  also  to  tell  our  readers  how 
he  succeeds  with  it. 

We  have  already  made  some  preparatory  ex- 
periments of  a  most  interesting  character  with 
the  albumeuizod  negative-paper  process,  and  our 
results  are  so  encouraging  that  we  intend  to  em- 
ploy that  process  for  the  panoramic  specimens. 
It  will  no  doubt  interest  many  of  our  readers  to 
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hear  what  we  bare  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  we 
shall  therefore  devote  the  remander  of  this  article 
to  it. 

THE  ALBUMENIZED  NEGATIVE-rAPER 

PROCESS. 

In  describing  this  process  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  we  speak  from  experience  gained  in  it 
in  the  course  of  a  great  number  of  trials  made 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  with  the  express  ob- 
ject of  ascertaining  whether  the  process  is  suitable 
for  carrying  out  a  professional  object  of  groat  in- 
terest, and  on  the  success  of  which  much  may  de- 
pend. We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some  first- 
rate  specimens  with  a  new  optical  instrument,  in 
order  that  that  instrument  may  be  appreciated 
and  come  in  general  use,  and  we  enquire,  will 
the  albumenized  negative-paper  process  answer 
our  purpose  ?  We  find  that  it  will  ;  and  our 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  this  to  the  other 
paper  processes  is  so  strong,  and  so  decided,  that 
we  have  determined  to  write  a  long  article  about 
it,  and  endeavor,  with  much  emprestement  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it. 

Every  photographer  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween two  positives  from  the  same  negative,  one 
upon  albumenized,  the  other  upon  plain  paper. 
In  the  former  the  picture  is  contained  chiefly  in 
the  albumen,  which  is  spread  upon  the  surface 
of  the  paper  ; — in  the  latter  it  is  entirely  con- 
tained within  the  coarse  fibres  of  the  paper  itself. 
In  the  albumenized  print  the  lines  are  firmly  and 
finely  cut,  and  the  gradation  of  shade  is  p'Tfect. 
In  the  plain  paper  print  the  same  good  qualities 
are  only  attained  in  an  inferior  degree.  Now  the 
same  thing  happens  in  paper  negatives,  and  the 
differeuce  between  an  albumenized  paper  nega- 
tive and  one  upon  plain  or  waxed  paper  is  as 
marked  and  decided  as  in  the  case  of  the  positive 
prints.  If  then  it  is  required  to  get  the  utmost 
perfection  out  of  a  paper  negative  the  calotype 
and  waxed  paper  processes  must  be  abandoned, 
and  the  albumenized  process  adopted  instead. 

In  a  first-rate  negative  upon  glass  the  blackest 
shadows  in  nature,  such  as  the  interstices  between 
the  leaves  of  dark  foliage  in  the  foreground, — or 
the  darkest  shadows  upon  the  side  of  a  boat 
painted  black,  are  represented  by  clear  glass  ; 
while  the  highest  lights,  such  as  a  white  object 
in  full  sunshine,  are  represented  by  dense  blacks. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  will  be  found 
every  intermediate  shade  faithfully  rendered. 
And  here  we  would  observe  that  a  white  object 
in  sunshine  gives  a  denser  black  than  the  sky  ; — 
so  that  the  sky  in  a  good  negative  is  not  absolutely 
opaque,  but  can  be  printed  through,  so  as  to  give 
a  sliglit  tone  to  the  positive.  A  white  sky  is  by 
no  means  desirable,  but  it  is  better  than  a  dirty 
sky.  Photographers  are  accustomed  to  say, — 
"  never  mind  defects  in  the  sky  of  a  negative, 
they  can  be  blackened  out ;"  but  that  sort  of 
thing  won't  do  now-a-days.  Still,  if  a  sky  is  un- 
even, and  there  is  no  opportunity  of  taking 
another  negative,  it  is  better  perhaps  to  blacken 
it  all  over  than  to  print  a  dirty  positive. 

A  first-rate  paper  negative  ought  to  possess 
exactly  the  same  qualities  as  a  first-rate  collodion 
negative  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lights  should  be  as 
perfectly  clean  and  pure  as  the  original  sheet  of 
paper  before  any  chemicals  were  applied  to  it ; 


and  the  deepest  blacks  should  be  perfectly  opaque, 
— the  sky  being  just  a  shade  less  opaque,  so  as 

to  print  slightly  through,  and  give  a  tone  to  the 
positive.  The  lines  sliouid  be  firmly  cut,  and  the 
gradations  of  shade  well  preserved  ;  and  in  a 
word,  the  paper  negative  should  have  the  same 
appearance  as  a  collodion  negative  transferred 
from  glass  to  a  sheet  of  clean  white  waxed  paper. 

Now  that  is  exactly  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  certainty  and  uniformity  by  the  process 
about  to  be  described  ; — and  the  only  ditference 
between  a  print  from  an  all)umeuized  paper  ne- 
gative and  one  from  glass  is  that  the  former  ex- 
liibits  precisely  such  an  inferiority  as  might  be 
supposed  to  arise  in  printing  from  a  collodion 
negiilive  transferred  to  wax  paper.  This  inferi- 
ority is  appreciable,  and  can  easily  be  detected  ; 
but  it  is  so  slight  that  it  may  .be  disregarded  in 
large  bold  subjects,  such  as  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith's 
"  Valley  of  the  Wharfe,"'  &{C.  We  mean  to  say 
that  paper  is  capable  of  rendering  atmospheric 
efl'ects,  and  of  doing  as  full  justice  to  all  the  ar- 
tistic qualities  of  a  still  subJK'ct  as  collodion.  It 
will  bring  out  as  fully  all  the  details  in  the  sha- 
dows, and  in  dark  foliage  ;  and  will  render  the. 
extreme  distances  in  all  their  variety  of  delicate 
shades  just  as  well  as  collodion.  But  paper  ne- 
gatives must  be  large.  Nothing  less  than  14  -{- 
12,  or  so,  upon  paper  will  do  now-a-days.  In 
paper  pictures  smaller  than  this  the  grain  is  felt 
to  be  a  defect. 

Having  thus  described  what  the  qualities  of  a 
first-rate  paper  negative  should  be,  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  various  operations  requisite  for  obtain- 
ing such  a  negative.  And  first  a  few  words 
about  the  paper.  Foreign  paper  will  not  do  at 
all.  In  the  first  place  it  is  full  of  spots,  and  next 
the  sizing  is  alkaline,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a  negative  free  from  a  nasty  deposit  in  the  pores 
of  the  paper,  which  shows  itself  first  when  the 
negative  is  about  half  developed.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge  at  present  no  paper  is  so  good  for  ne- 
gatives as  Hollingworth's  thin  sort,  which,  can 
be  got  from  most  of  the  Photographic  Firms. 
We  got  ours  from  Mr.  Cox,  of  Skinner-street. 
This  paper  is  also  well  adapted  for  positive  print- 
ing and  alkaline  gold  toning  ; — much  better  than 
any  French  paper.  The  superiority  of  the  En- 
glish papers  for  most  photographic  purposes  is 
now  generally  admitted,  and  Foreign  papers  are 
going  out  of  fashion  with  English  photographers. 

1st. —  To  Iodize  and  Alhumenize  the  Pnpci'. 
This  first  operation  must  be  done  properly  or  the 
albumen  will  run  in  streaks  down  the  paper,  in 
defiance  of  every  artifice  to  prevent  it.  The  se- 
cret consists  in  adding  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the 
albumen.  When  this  is  done  you  can  use  fresh 
albumen  ;  but  if  it  is  omitted  the  albumen  must 
remain  until  it  is  putrid  before  it  can  be  used. 
The  other  day  Mr.  Shadbolt  says  he  paid  a  visit 
to  a  firm  who  prepare  albumenized  paper  for  sale, 
and  on  entering  the  establishment  his  olfactories 
were  saluted  with  a  peculiar  musty  smell,  which 
he  was  told  proceeded  from  stale  albumen, — the 
said  firm  not  being  able  to  work  with  it  fresh. 
Every  one  knows  that  rotten  eggs  evolve  sul- 
phui'etted  hydrogen,  and  that  sulplmr  causes 
prints  to  fade.  Amateurs  therefore  who  purchase 
albumenized  paper  from  the  above  firm  are  liable 
to  have  all  their  prints  fade.  The  other  day  Mr. 
Wharton  Simpson  showed  us  some  albumenized 


Rive  paper  which  he  had  purchased,  no  matter 
ivhere,  and  which  gave  filthy  prints,  and  emitted 
a   strong  fetid  odor,  sometliing  between   rotten 
eggs  and  a  dead  carcass.    Hew  long  will  photo- 
graphers submit  to  have  all  sorts  of  impositions 
practised  upon  them  by  knowing  firms,  with  their 
trade  secrets  ?     W  e  reply,  just  so  long  as  they 
choose  to  continue   the  willing  dupes  of  these 
people.    It  is  now  high  time  that  all  trade  secrets 
in  photography  should  be  put  down  ;  and  the  way 
to  do  it  is  very  simple.     Let  every  photographer 
determine    henceforth    to   purchase  nothing   in 
which  a  trade  secret  is  involved  ;  neither  collo- 
dion, nor  varnish,  nor  albumenized  paper,  nor 
any  article  whatever  connected  with  photography, 
the  precise  formula  of  which  is  not  frankly  stated. 
Let  every  one  agree  to  do  this,  and  in  three  months 
hence  we  shall   hear  no  more  of  trade  secrets. 
Depend  upon  it  if  all  these  wonderful  secrets  were 
at  once  published,  such  a  tissue  of  ignorance  and 
imposture  would  be  brought -to  light  as  would 
astonish  people.     Of  the  numerous  firms  who 
manufacture  albumenized   paper  we   cannot  in- 
stance any  who  publish  even  the  strength  of  the 
salting  solution.     Very  well ;  let  these  people  go 
on  albumenizing  their  paper,  and  let  photogra- 
phers do  so  also,— /or  tlumselves.     Let  every  man 
become  his  own  albumenizer  ;  and  after  a  time 
there  will  be  no  more  rotten  eggs  used  in  photo- 
graphy, and  no  more  secresy  about  the  salting 
solution.     A  wonderful  secret  truly  after  all  that 
has   been  given  to  the  world  by  Herschel,  and 
Davy,  Talbot,  and  Archer,  and  a  hundred  others, 
who  have  studied,  and  worked,  and  written  about 
these  things.    But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
Mix  together  about  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
of  egg  and  water,  and  to  every  oz.  of  the  mixture 
add  about  15  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
one  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  a  few 
drops  of  water.    Beat  all  up  to  a  very  stiff  broth, 
and  use  it  the  next  day  when  the  liquid  has  all 
settled.     We  say  "  about,"  because  exact  propor- 
tions do  not  signify.     There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
hundred   guinea   chemical   balance,  or  a  twenty 
guinea  standard  thermometer,  or  measures  accu- 
rately tested  according  to  a  standard  unit  of  vol- 
ume.   Happily  these  refinements  are  not  needed. 
But  there  is  a  necessity  for  clean  and   careful 
manipulation.     Great  latitude  is  allowable  in  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients,  but  no  laiitude  in 
the  manipulation.     The  papers  must  not  be  cut 
upon  a  dirty  table,  with  a  rusty  knife,  or  pawed 
with  dirty  fingers  ;  neither  must  a  dirty  dish  be 
used, — nor  must  the  papers  be  hung  up  to  dry  in 
a  dusty,  smoky  room.    After  a  little  practise  you 
may  mix  the  egg  and  water  and  throw  in  the 
iodide  of  potassium  by  guess,  but  it  won't  do  to 
be  a  "  dirty,  slovenly  dog"  in  the  manipulation. 
Better  let  the   cook  or  the  gardener  do  it  than 
that  this  should  happen. 

The  use  of  the  acetic  acid  is  to  render  the  al- 
bumen more  liquid,  and  prevent  its  drying  in 
streaks.  Perhaps  it  dissolves  the  thin  membra- 
nous cells  which  contain  the  albumen.  At  any 
rate,  if  a  small  quantity  is  coagulated  by  the  acid 
it  appaars  to  be  afterwards  redissolved,  and  the 
addition  of  the  acid  is  so  important  as  to  consti- 
tute tho  ditference  between  success  and  failure. 
A  little  anecdote  in  proof  of  this.  We  have  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  add  acetic  acid  to  the 
salted  albumen  for  positives,  but  hardly  knew  at 
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first  whether  it  would  do  to  add  it  with  the  iodide 
of  potassium  for  negatives.  For  the  first  batch 
of  papers  we  therefore  omitted  it,  and  they  were 
all  i^poilt  }>y  the  albumen  running  in  streaks  ;  and 
tlicy  had  to  be  soaked  in  water  and  the  work  done 
over  again.  We  then  added  to  the  same  albumen 
a  little  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  beat  it  up  again  ; 
alter  whicli  all  went  right  as  usual.  The  acetic 
acid  does  not  liberate  free  iodine,  and  no  doubt  it 
evaporates  from  the  paper  while  drying.  A  strip 
of  blue  litmus  paper,  reddened  by  acetic  acid,  re- 
covers its  blue  color  after  a  time  in  consequence 
of  the  evaporation  of  the  acid. 

The  papers  should  be  floated  until  they  lie  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ; — then  hung  up  to 
dry  by  one  dry  corner,  pinned  to  the  edge  of  a 
shelf.  If  dried  quickly  in  a  hot  room  so  much 
the  better  ;  or  they  can  be  dried  before  the  fire 
without  any  fear  of  streaks.  How  long  they  will 
"  keep"  we  cannot  say,  as  we  never  keep  anything 
more  than  a  few  weeks  at  the  utmost. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  albumenized 
iodized  papers.  Although  containing  a  very 
strong  dose  of  iodide  they  do  not  turn  red,  or 
black,  as  plain  papers  do, — but  retain  their  white 
color  ;  which  shows  how  completely  the  albumen 
is  the  vehicle  of  the  chemicals,  and  not  the  paper. 
This  remark  is  true  not  only  of  English  but  also 
of  French  papers.  A  plain  sheet  of  Canson  paper, 
floated  upon  a  15-grain  aqueous  solution  of  iodide, 
turns  deep  red,  or  nearly  black  ;  but  when  floated 
upon  an  albumen  solution  of  the  same  strength  it 
preserves  its  color  ;  but  shows  however  a  myriad 
of  minute  dark  spots  upon  the  back. 

To  excite  the  paper.  Make  a  40-grain  nitrate 
bath,  and  add  to  it  a  little  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  so  as  to  saturate  it  with  iodide  of  sil- 
ver. Shake  up  well  and  filter.  Then  add  a  very 
little  glacial  acetic  acid.  How  much  is  rather  a 
knotty  point,  and  depends  upon  the  temperature. 
A  week  ago,  we  omitted  it  altogether,  and  got  a 
clean  negative  by  adding  two  drops  of  acetic  acid 
to  the  oz.  of  saturated  gallic;  but  that  is  rather  a 
risky  mode  of  proceeding,  although  one  by  which 
you  get  the  greatest  degree  of  sensitiveness. 
Acetic  acid  keeps  the  paper  clean  during  deve- 
lopment, but  makes  it  insensitive.  About  10  drops 
to  the  oz.  of  nitrate  bath  will  in  general  be  found 
enough.  The  old  story  of  60  drops  to  the  oz.  is 
a  great  deal  too  much.  In  the  original  formula 
of  Blanquart  Evrard,  and  Le  Gray,  French  paper 
was  used,  which  is  alkaline,  and  requires  more 
acid  ;  but  Ilollingworth's  paper  is  acid  and  does 
not  therefore  require  so  much  acid  to  be  added  to 
the  nitrate  bath.  It  is  better  to  indicate  thcprin- 
ciple  of  a  thing  than  to  attempt  to  give  exact 
proportions,  when  after  all  these  will  vary  with 
circumstances. 

Float  the  face  of  the  paper  for  a  minute  or  two 
upon  the  nitrate  bath,  and  then  turn  it  over  and 
immerse  it  completely.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  minutes  remove  it  into  another  nitrate  bath, 
— strength,  5  grains  to  the  oz., — and  wash  it  well 
in  this.    It  is  then  ready  for  the  camera. 

There  are  now  various  methods  of  proceeding 
If  the  negatives  are  very  large  ones,  say  22  X  17, 
it  will  be  enough  to  take  two  in  a  day  ;  and  if  of 
a  smaller  size,  say  15  X  12,  four  in  a  day  would 
be  good  work.  Consider  how  valuable  first-rate 
negatives  of  this  size  are,  and  how  important  it  is 
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to  study  the  subject,  choose  the  right  time  of  day 
for  taking  it, — and  so  on.  We  are  not  writing 
for  amateurs  who  prefer  quantity  to  quality, — 
ANY  process  will  do  for  them.  To  get  a  fine  pho- 
tograph is  one  thing,^ — to  get  a  mere  souvenir  of  a 
sulycct  another  thing.  We  are  discussing  the 
means  of  getting  a  few  fine  negatives  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  great  many  indifl'erent  ones  ;  and  how 
to  do  this  in  an  agreeable  and  economical  way, 
without  excessive  fatigue,  or  risk  of  breakage,  or 
outlay  dit^proportioued  to  the  ■\  alue  of  the  results. 
Qualiiy  is  the  supposed  object  and  not  quantity- 
Well  then,  suppose  two  monster  negatives  are  to 
be  taken  and  finished  in  one  day.  A  double  slide 
may  be  used,  fitted  with  two  shutters.  In  the 
centre  of  this  may  be  placed  a  removable  frame, 
like  a  slate  frame,  but  having  a  zinc  panel  instead 
of  a  slate.  The  sides  of  this  frame  may  be  J-in. 
wide,  and  J-in.  thick  on  each  side  of  the  zinc. 
When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  second  bath 
blot  it  off  between  clean  sheets  of  white  blotting 
paper,  and  lay  it  face  downwards.  Then  brush 
the  front  edge  of  the  frame  with  gum  tragacanth, 
and  apply  it  to  the  margin  of  the  sensitive  paper. 
The  otlier  paper  may  be  gummed  in  the  same  way 
to  the  other  side  of  the  frame.  It  is  then  put  into 
the  slide  ;  and  all  is  ready  for  the  exposure,  either 
wet  or  dry.  When  dry  the  paper  will  be  stretched 
as  tight  as  a  drum.  The  object  of  the  frame  is 
to  do  away  with  the  ueceiisity  for  using  large 
sheets  of  glass.  Smaller  papers  may  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way  ;  or  one  slide  may  bo  used,  and 
changed  in  a  black  bag.  The  "quantity"  men, 
who  do  fifty  negatives  per  day,  and  deveUp  the 
whole  lot  together  in  one  dish,  will  be  charmed 
with  the  latter  arrangement. 

Whether  the  papers  are  used  wet  or  dry  there 
is  but  little  difl'erence  in  their  sensitiveness. 
Through  some  strange  perversity  the  dry  papers 
always  appear  to  be  the  most  sensitive  ;  but  this 
is  very  wrong  of  them,  because  theory  says  the 
opposite, 

A  few  words  about  the  nitrate  bath.  It  gets 
discolored  by  use,  and  a  little  kaolin  should  be 
kept  in  the  bottle  and  shaken  up  with  the  solu- 
tion,— and  this  should  always  be  filtered  before 
use.  The  five-grain  bath  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  kept  in  a  bottle ;  it  is  a  pity  to 
throw  it  away  every  time. 

The  development.  Fill  a  bottle  with  distilled 
water,  and  put  into  it  some  gallic  acid,  say  about 
4  grains  to  the  oz.  Weigh  the  quantity  once  or 
twice  till  jou  can  add  it  by  guess.  Shake  it  up, 
filter  it,  and  use  it  directly ;  and  what  is  not  re- 
quired throw  away.  It  is  important  always  to  use 
fresh-m;.de  solution  of  gallic  acid.  If  the  nitrate 
bath  is  very  weak  in  acid,  add  a  drop  or  two  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  oz.  of  gallic.  Dissolve  some 
nitrate  of  silver  in  a  small  stoppered  bottle,  and 
add  some  of  this  lo  the  developer  if  required. 

Develop  the  picture  by  immersing  it  in  the 
gallic  acid.  A  glass  dish  is  the  right  thing,  but 
a  gutta-percha  tray  will  do,  if  it  is  well  cleaned 
with  cyanide.  If  a  tray  or  dish  is  an  impos-sible 
luxury,  make  the  negative  itself  into  a  tray,  and 
spread  the  solution  with  a  glass  rod.  Or  make  a 
tray  out  of  a  stout  sheet  of  De  La  Rue's  parchment 
paper. 

In  all  our  recent  experiments  we  have  used  a 
glass  dish  to  develop  in,  and  in  most  cases  have 


exposed  the  paper  wet,  spread  out  upon  a  sheet 
of  glass.  It  will  be  understood  that  stretching 
the  wet  paper  upon  a  frame  is  merely  a  sugges- 
tion. The  mode  of  exposing  the  papers,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  reader. 

Fixing.  Fix  with  very  strong  fresh  hypo  ;  and 
wax  the  negative  in  the  usual  way.  It  should 
never  be  taken  into  the  light  until  it  is  perfectly 
fixed,  because  that  is  liable  to  produce  a  dark 
precipitate  in  the  pores  of  the  paper. 

Albumenized  negative  paper  is  very  slow  and 
very  sure.  We  have  never  seen  such  clean  and 
uniform  paper  negatives  as  by  this  process.  The 
only  source  of  failure  has  been  wncfrr-exposure  of 
the  dark  foreground  objects.  They  never  seem 
lo  have  enough  ;  but  by  pushing  the  development 
everything  comes  out  at  last.  Solarization  never 
occurs  ;  and  dirty  stains  are  equally  out  of  the 
question.  It  only  remains  now  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  effects  of  bromides  and  chlorides  ;and  we 
hope  to  have  something  to  say  about  these  mat- 
ters in  the  next  number. 

In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  like  to  see  negatives  by  this  process, 
and  to  try  it  according  to  our  directions,  we  have 
prepared  a  few  packets  of  papers,  and  taken  a  few 
negatives,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  the  terms 
slated  in  an  advertisement  at  the  end.  It  is  al- 
ways well  to  offer  a  guarantee  of  this  kind,  and 
we  do  so  from  a  desire  to  create  an  interest  in  a 
process  which  has  been  too  much  neglected,  and 
which  many  of  our  readers  will  like  exceedingly, 
and  find  very  useful.  And  then  if  we  can  do  any 
good  with  it  with  the  large  Panoramic  Lens  there 
will  be  something  more  to  talk  about,  and  to 
show.  At  any  rate  we  shall  make  "  Notes"  of 
how  we  get  on. 

Mr.  Hardwich  has  remarked  lately,  in  his  ex- 
cellent "  comments,"  that  nitrogenous  preserva- 
tive substances  keep  the  lights  of  the  picture 
clean  ;  while  sugar,  gum,  and  substances  of  that 
class  have  a  contrary  effect.  This  is  very  proba- 
ble, and  the  remark  is  certainly  borne  out  in  the 
case  of  albumenized  negative-paper.  We  know 
of  no  paper  process  in  which  the  lights  are  pre- 
served so  beautifully  clean  during  a  lengthened 
development, 

The  addition  of  fluoride  of  potassium,  as  re- 
commended by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Ryde,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Notes,  has  proved  a  failure 
in  our  hands.  The  fluoride  acts  on  the  size  of 
the  paper,  and  renders  it  so  absorbent  that  the 
albumen  sinks  in  and  gives  no  glaze  upon  the 
surface.  The  definition  is  therefore  woolly  and 
bad  ;  and  besides  this  the  pictures  are  grey,  thin, 
and  insensitive.  The  fluoride  seems  therefore  to 
bring  every  bad  quality.  Papers  steeped  in  salt 
and  water,  dried,  and  then  albumenized,  answer 
exceedingly  well. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Photpgraph  sends  the 
follow!  ng  item,  which  may  be  useful. 

Neutkaijzing  an  Acid  Bath  wrrn  LiriMrs 
Paper.— My  daughter,  who  is  my  assistant,  once 
in  my  absence,  found  the  Nitrate  Bith  refuse  to 
work,  giving  very  dirty,  foggy  impressions.  She 
concluded   all  was  lost,  until  I  should  return  to 
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rectify  it  ;  but  as  she  had  customers  ■waiting,  she 
concluded  to  filter  the  bath.  Through  mistake, 
she  got  my  Litmus  instead  of  Filtering  Paper. 
However,  it  filtered  well,  and  to  her  surprise, 
produced  fine,  clear  pictures.  I  had  a  toning 
bath ,  that  had  baffled  all  my  skill  for  two  weeks. 
This  I  subjected  to  the  same  process  and  it  has 
worked  like  a  charm  ever  since.  This  may  not 
be  successful  in  all  cases,  but  I  giva  it  for  your 
consideration.  *Yours, 

A.  J.  L. 


From  Photographic  JYotes. 

ON    LENSES. 


Mr.  Dallmeyer,  Optician,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Mr.  Andrew  Koss,  read  au  interesting  paper 
on  Lenses  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  ;  and  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading,  of  the  paper  was  sensible  and  very  much 
to  the  purpose.  Our  curiosity  was  greatly  excited 
by  the  title  of  the  paper,  and  like  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
and  many  others,  we  have  been  proportionally 
disappointed  with  finding  that  it  contained  no- 
thing that  was  not  well-known  before  ;  but  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  illustrated  in  a  familiar  way  some  im- 
portant tiuths,  and  added  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority as  a  practical  man  in  confirmation  of  a 
theory  which  we  have  been  the  first  to  announce 
and  discuss,  relating  to  Distoetion  ; — a  subject 
which  is  now  in   every  photographer's  thoughts. 

We  are  not  going  to  occupy  space  with  re- 
peating an  oft-told  tale,  but  simply  to  offer  a  few 
comments  on  two  or  three  points  alluded  to  by 
by  Mr.  Dallmeyer. 

Speaking  of  "  depth  of  focus"  he  cautioned 
photographers  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  very 
small  diaphrams,  if  thatcould  be  avoided,  because 
another  serious  obstacle  to  definition  would  pre- 
sent itself,  due  to  the  dlfltaction  or  inflexion  of 
light.  We  have  made  numerous  experiments 
with  diaphrams  as  small  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
even  with  lenses  of  20-ins.  focus,  and  the  marginal 
definition  is  always  improved  by  them,  without 
any  perceptible  injury  to  the  central  definition. 
Practically,  therefore,  diffraction  has  not  the  bad 
effect  which  theory  would  induce  one  to  expect. 
This  piece  of  advice  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  opposed 
to  our  own  experience,  and  we  cannot  endorse  it. 
The  question  is  entirely  a  practical  one,  and  our 
readers  can  easily  settle  it  for  themselves.  We 
affirm  that  a  very  small  stop  does  not  remedy  the 
evil  of  distortion,  or  improve  the  definition  of  the 
central  pencils  ;  but  that  it  greatly  improves  the 
definition  of  the  marginal  pencils,  and  therefore 
gives  much  better  average  definition  and  depth 
ot  focus.  By  a  very  small  stop  we  mean  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  for  stereoscopic  view  lenses 
6-ins.  focus  and  under ;  quarter  of  an  inch  for 
lenses  12-ins.  focus  and  under  ;  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  for  lenses  18-ins.  focus  and  under. 
What  Mr.  Dallmeyer  says  about  the  telescope  is 
perfectly  true  ;  the  image  of  a  star  is  more  per- 
fect with  full  aperture  than  with  a  half-size  stop  ; 
but  the  case  is  not  analogous  to  tliat  of  a  view 
lens.  In  the  telescope  the  pencils  have  but  little 
obliquity,  and  it  is  on  the  oblique  pencils  that  a 
small  stop  acts  with  such  immense  advantage  ; 
while  its  injurious  effect  upon  the  focus  of  the 
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central  pencil  is  quite  imperceptible   in  a  view 
lens. 

Next,  Mr.  Dallmeyer   says,  "  to  Mr.  Rothwell 
belonged  the  credit  of  first  suggesting  the  remedy 
for  distortion,  and  to  Mr.  Sutton  of  bringing  it 
before  the  public."     This  is  quite  true.     Mr. 
Rothwell  demonstrated  that  if  two  plano-convex 
achromatic  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  are 
placed  with. their  flat  sides  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  the  space  between  them  divided  in  the  ratio 
of  their  focal  lengths,  and  a  small  stop  put  at  that 
point, — there  would  be  no  distortion,  because  the 
axes  of  all  the  pencils  would  emerge  in  a  direc- 
tion   parallel  to  that  of  incidence.    This  is  Mr. 
Rothwell's  theorem.    It  is  almost  axiomatic  and 
self-evident ;  but  it  does  not  apply  universally. 
The   lenses  must  be  made  of  the   same  kind  of 
glass,  and  be  similar  in  form,  only  on  a  different 
scale.    The  theorem  is  not  rigorously  true,  for 
instance,  of  the  lenses  of  a  portrait  combination  ; 
but   it  is  approximately  true.     Mr.  Rothwell's 
proposed  combination  of  two  unequal  plano-con- 
vex lenses,  with   their   fiat   sides  opposite,  and 
having  a  stop   between   them  in  the   position  re- 
ferred to, — the  larger  lens  being  placed  next  to 
the  view.    Mr.  Andrew  Ross  tried   this  system, 
and  found  it  a  failure  on  account  of  the  great 
curvature  of  the  image  ;   so  the  Rothwell  combi- 
nation was  given  up.     Then  followed  the  Triplet. 
Instead  of  unequal  plano-convex  lenses  we  pro- 
posed to  use  equal  lenses  ; — and  in  order  to  flatten 
the  field  to  put  a  small  concave  lens  and  a  stop 
midway  between  the   convex  lenses.     This  was 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  a  small  stop 
was  required  in  order  to  improve  the  focus  of  the 
marginal  pencils.    It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer also  suggested  to  his  father-in-law  the  use 
of  the  central  concave  lens  for  the  purpose  of 
flattening  the  fleld.    We  were  not  aware  of  this 
until  he  mentioned  the  fact  in  his  paper,  but  we 
quite  believe  his  statement,  because  the  suggestion 
was   exactly  one  which   any  intelligent   optician 
would  be  likely  to  make  ;— particularly  after  the 
invention  of  the  Orthoscopic  Lens,  in  which  the 
concave  acts  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Triplet.    Such  is  the  history  of  the  Triplet.    But 
Mr.  Shadbolt  has  endeavored  to  show  that  Mr. 
Archer  is  the  inventor  of  it,  because  he  Ijappened 
to  insert  a  small  concave  lens  between  the  two 
outer   lenses  of    a  portrait  combination.    Now 
surely  this  trumpery  dodge,  which  is  as  empirical 
as  it  is  wrong  in  theory,  does  not  constitute  Mr. 
Archer  the  inventor  of  the  Symmetrical  Triplet ! 
We  consider  the  whole  of  Mr.  Archer's  published 
optical  experiments  tobe  mere  whimsical  dabbling 
with  lenses,  which  in  every  case  ended  in  failures. 
His  optical  experiments  were  really  childish  and 
unmeaning ;   and  we  are  surprised  that  any  one 
should  refer  to  them  as  posses!!ing  any  merit  or 
value.      Archer's  portrait    combination  with  a 
small  concave  between  the  lenses,  or  with  a  large 
concave  against  the  back  lens, — are  both  worth- 
less instruments  ;  and  we  are  amazed  to  hear  that 
any  one  in  his  senses  should  use  such  combina- 
tions.   As  for  confounding  either  of  them  with 
the  Triplet,  the  two  systems  have  no  theoretical 
analogy  whatever. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  considers  the  Triplet  "  an  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  optical  moans."  So  it 
sometimes  appears  to  us  to  be  ;  but  after  all  a 
Triplet  is  not  quite  so  large  or  so  costly  as  a  por- 


trait lens,  and  the  only  extravagance  consists  in 
introducing  a  single  lens  as  big  as  a  shilling,  and 
which  only  costs  a  few  pence.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  this  piece  of  extravagance,  Mr.  Dallmeyer 
states  that  he  has  improved  the  common  portrait 
lens,  by  altering  the  curves  left  by  his  late  father- 
in-law,  so  that  when  used  with  a  stop  between  the 
lenses,  there  is  no  distortion, — sufficient  flatness 
of  field, — and  an  included  angle  of  50",  with  a 
moderate  sized  stop.  Now,  if  this  has  really  been 
accomplished,  it  is  a  great  point  gained  ;  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  two  convex  lenses  wiih 
a  stop  between  can  be  made  to  give  a  fiat  field 
without  the  addition  of  a  concave  lens.  The  field 
of  the  ordinary  portrait  lens  has  excessive  curva- 
ture ;  besides  which  it  is  far  from  being  achroma- 
tic at  the  edges. 

Wtth  re.=pect  to  Prof.  Petzval's  theorem  about 
the  radius  of  the  image,  we  would  observe  that 
it  does  not  include  any  of  the  cases  of  ordinary 
photographic  lenses,  for  this  reason — that  it  takes 
no  account  of  eccentricity  of  incidence  of  oblique 
pencils.  Restrict  the  formula  to  only  one  term 
of  the  series,  and  let  the  lens  be  a  single  plano- 
convex. Then,  if  the  stop  is  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance in  front,  the  radius  of  the  field  is  much 
longer  than  if  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
lens.  How  then  can  the  radius  of  the  field  depend 
only  on  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  re- 
fractive index  of  the  glass  ?  The  theorem  there- 
fore does  not  include  a  case  of  this  kind,  but  is 
only  true  when  pencils  of  small  obliquity  are 
concerned. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  alludes  to  a  species  of 
distortion  produced  by  the  focus  not  falling 
exactly  upon  the  ground  glass.  He  seems  here 
to  be  confounding  indistinctness  with  distortion. 
A  line  may.  be  straight,  and  in  its  right  place, 
although  indistinct  and  out  of  focus.  The  image 
of  objects  formed  by  a  pinhole  in  the  front  of  a 
camera  is  indistinct,  but  certainly  not  distorted. 
Take,  for  instance,  with  our  Triplet,  a  sharp,  un- 
distorted  image  of  a  Fquare,  and  then  put  it  out 
of  focus ; — the  indistinct  image  will  still  be  a 
square  ;  it  will  not  become  a  pentagon,  or  a  tri- 
angle, or  a  figure  bounded  by  four  arcs  of  a  cir- 
cle. Although  the  lines  are  indistinct  they  will 
still  be  straight,  and  equal,  and  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Surely  indistinctness  and  distor- 
tion ought  not  to  be  confounded  together. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  attention  of  photo- 
graphers is  now  fully  aroused  to  tlie  subject  of 
Distortion.  We  knew  that  this  ftate  of  things 
must  come  at  last.  While  this  subject  is  b  'iug 
ventilated  the  following  practical  hints  may  per- 
haps be  turned  to  good  account : — 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  common  view  lens,  having  a  sliding 
diaphram  in  front.  When  this  is  drawn  out  to 
its  full  extent  they  will  get  a  flat  fleld  and  good 
marginal  definition,  but  a  great  deal  of  distortion. 
If  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  distortion,  they  wi,l 
reduce  it  considerably  by  pushing  in  the  sliding 
diaphram,  but  then  the  marginal  definition  will 
not  be  quite^  so  good  ;  nevertheless  this  can 
be  brought  right  again  by  using  a  smaller  stop. 
In  this  way  the  photographer  will  have  a  choice 
of  evils,  whereas  at  present,  with  the  diaphram 
fixed  in  its  extreme  position,  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  put  up  with  the  maximum  degree  of  dis- 
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ortion.  As  photographers  begin  to  nndcrstand 
these  things  better,  opticians  should  allow  them 
more  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  stop.  When  the 
stop  of  a  common  view  lens  is  put  in  fronbof  it 
at  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  diameter  of 
the  lens,  the  distortion  becomes  so  trifling  that  it 
may  in  most  suT)jects  be  disregarded. 

lu  taking  stereoscopic  pictures  the  distortion 
produced  by  a  common  view  lens  is  a  positive 
advantage,  because  it  counteracts  the  opposite 
distortion  occasioned  by  viewing  the  pictures 
through  the  lenses  excentrically. 

Stereoscopic  pictures  should  never  be  taken 
with  orthoscopic  lenses,  because  then  the  distor- 
tion produced  by  the  lens  of  the  camera  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  distortion  produced  in  the  stereo- 
scope. Both  distortions  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  instead  of  neutralizing  each  other,  as  in  the 
former  case,  they  are  added  together,  and  produce 
an  increased  sum  total  of  distortion. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  whole 
body  of  information  which  has  been  published 
concerning  the  distortion  produced  by  photogra- 
phic lenses,  has  appeared  first  in  this  Journal. 


From  riiotograplnc  Notes. 

ON  THE  REACTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER 
UPON  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 


BY  GEOKGE  DAWSON. 


{Read  before  theJVorth  London  Photographic 

Society.) 
"  Having  carefully  perused  the,  in  some  res- 
pects, valuable  paper  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Gir- 
ard,  and  tested  their  experiments,  I  venture  to 
submit  that  their  conclusions  are  not  warranted 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  assert  that  "  if  we 
take  a  quart  of  a  solution  of  hypo,  of  the 
strength  of  10  per  cent,  and  stir  into  it  forty 
grains  of  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver, 
the  latter  will  be  dissolved,  an  d  form  the  nor- 
mally saturated  solution  spoken  of  above." 

"  Further,  as  to  the  practical  bearing  of  this, 
they  remark  : — '■  Now,  we  know  that  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper  contains,  after  sensitizing,  about 
twenty-seven  grains  Ag.  CI.  only  ;  therefore, 
when  a  sheet  and  a-half,  previously  freed  from 
nitrate  by  whashing  in  water,  is  passed  into  a 
bath  containing  a  quart  of  hypo  solution  of  the 
strength  of  10  per  cent,  the  bath  will  be  saturated 
with  this  double  salt." 

"  In  support  of  this  assertion  they  adduce  the 
following  experiment,  and  this  only.  I  go  on  to 
to  quote  : — "In  placing  a  solution  of  hyposnl- 
phite  of  soda  10  per  cent,  in  contact  with  a  great 
excess  of  recently-precipitated  chloride  of  silver, 
filtering  the  liquor  and  abandoning  it  to  repose, 
we  recognise,  at  the  expiration  of  a  very  short 
time,  that  a  strong  proportion  of  double  salt  is 
deposited  in  the  crystalline  state,  very  pure  and 
white.  If  we  then  seek  to  determine  the  richness 
of  this  liquor,  which  does  not  alter  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  cor- 
responding to  the  saturation  of  the  hyposuphite 
by  the  double  salt,  we  recognise  with  astooish- 
J  raent  that  this  solution  does  not  contain  at  G0°  F. 
wj  more  than  27  grains  of  silver  in  every  litre  (35 
•«  ounces),  which  corresponds  to  3fi  grains  of  chlo- 
^T^    ride  of  silver  to  25  drachms  of  new  hyposulphite." 


"  They  have  selected  a  rather  weak  solution  of 
hypo,  viz,  10  per  cent.  This  however,  is  not  of 
much  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  inas- 
much as  I  could  scarcely  find  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  relative  quantity  of  Ag.  CI. 
taken  up  by  a  10  per  cent,  and  a  40  per  cent, 
solution  to  reach  the  point  of  supersaturation, — 
the  only  difference  being  greater  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  stronger  solution  ;  but  in 
both  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the  operating 
room  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree  the 
rapidity  of  their  action. 

"  I  may  as  well,  note  here  some  facts  which 
will  save  me  the  trouble  of  considerable  'repeti- 
tion hereafter.  During  the  progress  of  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  the  temperature  of  the  room 
varied  from  40°  to  05°  F.  In  every  solution 
test-paper  was  placed,  and  when  any  acid  reac- 
tion showed  itself  the  fact  will  be  mentioned. 
The  Ag,  CI.  was  freshly  precipitated  by  Na.  CI., 
washed,  dried,  and  added  to  the  hypo  in  small 
quantities.  Both  the  hypo  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
were  of  good  but  not  pure  quality — the  solvent 
for  the  former  being  ordinary  spring  water. 

"  Having  made,  then,  several  solutions  of  10 
per  cent,  hypo,  I  dissolved  in  one  set  of  these 
Ag.  CI.  in  the  proportion  of  one  by  weight  to 
three  hypo  crystals.  This  class,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  shall  call  Test  Solution,  No.  1. 

"  In  another  set  I  dissolved  rather  more  than 
one-third  Ag.  CI.  Test  Solution,  No.  2. 

"  In  a  third  set  Ag.  CI.  was  added  till  the  white 
crystalline  precipitate  fell  abundantly. 

"  This  was  probably  Herschel's  second  salt, 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  of 
silver  with  one  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Ag.  0, 
Sa  O2  +  Na  0,  3^  O2 .    Test  Solution,  No.  3. 

"  The  behaviour  of  these  solutions,  under  the 
tests  to  which  I  subjected  them  was  as  follows: — 
"  Test  solution.  No.  1  (a)  by  evaporation 
yielded  a  crop  of  brilliant,  clean,  cut  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  water,  in  fresh  hypo,  and  also 
in  a  portion  of  its  own  liquor  removed  before 
evaporation. 

"  (6)  In  another  portion  of  No.  1,  no  precipi- 
tate of  any  kind  showed  itself  at  the  expiration 
of  three  weeks,  although  exposed  to  the  air.  I 
then  fixed  with  it  a  positive  stereogram  on  paper, 
which  certainly  bears  all  the  characteristics  of 
perfect  fixation,  and  stands  a  severe  test  for  the 
presence  of  sulphur  and  shulphides,  by  not 
giving  off  the  unmistakeable  smell  of  sulphurous 
acid  when  heated. 

"  Test  Solution  No.  2,  on  evaporation,  yielded 
the  same  sort  of  crystals  as  No.  1  ;  a  little  more 
d'^fiued  and  brilliant  (perhaps  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance), also  soluble  in  water,  and  in  other 
respects  comporting  itself  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  No.  1. 

"  Test  Solution  No.  3,  (a)  the  precepitate  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  its  white 
state  in  fresh  hypo  ;  this  new  solution  again  on 
evaporation  yielding  crystals  similar  to  Nos.  1 
and  2,  soluble  in  water.  (6)  The  precipitate  on 
a  sand  bath  at  about  180°  Fah.,  quickly  dissolved 
itself  into  sulphide  of  silver,  going  through  the 
regular  gradations  from  white  "to  yellow  (at 
which  stage  it  ceases  to  be  soluble  in  hypo), 
brown,  and  black,  (c)  The  instability  of  No.  8 
manifested  itself  when  exposed  along  with  its 
supernatant  liquor  for  a  few  days  to  the  air. 


Symptoms  of  acidity  at  the  end  of  that  time 
showed  themselves,  the  Ag.  O,  Sj  O2  being 
gradually  decomposed  into  Ag.  S  -j-  S  O3  ;  but 
this  solution  was  standing  in  a  warm  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  similar  solution  has 
remained  without  any  symptoms  of  decomposi- 
tion, in  a  pretty  even  temperature  under  C0°, 
more  than  a  fortnight. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  listening  to 
further  details.     'Aose  already  stated   are   only 
a  small  portion  of  what  I  have  collected,   all 
tending  to  the  same  end.    Enough  has  been  men- 
tioned to  show  that  Ag.  CI.   in  hyposulphite   of 
soda  exhibits  no  tendency  to  crystalize  nor  to  de- 
compose, until  one  part  by  weight  of  the  former 
has  been  added  to  two  of  the  latter  salt :  a  broad 
enough  margin  will  be  left  for  impure  materials 
if  we  say  one  to  three.    You  will  observe  that  I 
have  carefully  kept  out  of  view  the  influence  of 
Ag  CI.  decomposed  by  light,  of  the  organic  and 
argento-organic  compounds,  all  which  in  prac- 
tice may,  and  probably  do,  modify  the  results. 
Other  causes,  we  k-now,  greatly  affect  the  stabil- 
ity of  a  hypo  bath  in  any  stage   of  its  progress 
towards  saturation,  such  as  the  presence  of  acids, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  so  forth.    Any  one  who  tol- 
erates the  presence  of  this  latter  class  where  they 
have  no  business  to  be,  will  be  amply  repaid  in 
faded  proofs  and  much  vexation.    It  is  not  my 
intention  nor  object  at  the  present  time  to  enter 
into  the  conditions  of  a  stable  bath,  and  discuss 
its  disturbing  causes.    These  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue  between  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard  and  ourselves.    They  make  a   clear 
and  distinct  statement,  and  found  it  entirely  on 
what  I  considered  a  fallacious  experiment.    They 
throw  in  a  large  excess  of  Ag.  CI.  into  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  hypo  and  filter  the  liquid,   in 
which  they  find  only  a  few  grains  of  silver.    I 
have  not  yet  finished  my  repetition  of  this  experi- 
ment ;  but  I  have  gone  far  enough  in  their  direc- 
tion, and  in  my  own,   to  induce  me  to  believe 
that  I  have  found  out  the  source  of  their  fallacy. 
The  facts  I  have  as  yet  ascertained  are  these  : — 
"I  saturated  a  10  per  cent,   solution  of  hypo 
with  Ag.  CI.  and  continued  adding  the  latter 
until  hyposulphite  of  silver  ceased  to  fall.    Part 
of  the  liquor  was  boiled  in  a  test  tube,  without 
the  expected  desposit  of  Ag.  S.    It  then  occurred 
to  me  that,  if  this  body  were  absent,   it  might 
contain  chloride  of  sodium   only  ;  and   this  sur- 
mise seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  few  tests  I  have 
as  yet  had  time  to  apply.    They  are  as  under  : — 
'•■  Nitrate  of  silver  produced  a  copious  precipi- 
tate of  Ag.  CI.  with  all  its  characteristic  proper- 
ties. 
"  Sulphuric  acid — a  slight  milkiness. 
"  Nitric  acid — the  same. 
"  Hydrochloric  acid — no  effect. 
"  On  evaporating,   a    crystaline    residue  ap- 
peared in  considerable  quantity,  of  a  saline  taste, 
and  quite  soluble  in  water.    A  piece   of  paper 
dipped  in  it,  dried,  and  flaoted  on  nitrate  of  silver, 
was  very  sensitive  to  light. 

"  Should  these  strong  indications  lead  to  the 
proof  that  my  surmises  arc  correct,  it  would  not, 
1  think,  be  great  heresy  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  Sir  John  Herschel's  second  salt  as  the  highest 
combination  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  chloride 
of  silver.  The  formula  then  would  be,  not  Ag. 
CI.  +  Na  O,  Sj  0    =Ag  0,  S3  0,  +  Na  0,  s\ 
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0-' ;  but  Ag  CI  +Xa  0,  83  0^  =  Ag  0,  83  O3 
-|-  N<a  CI  loft  111  solution.  The  existence  of  the 
first  salt,  also,  viz.,  Ag  0,  So  O2  +2  (Na  0,  83 
O3  ),  as  a  distinct  body,  would  thus  also  be  high- 
ly problematical,  inasmuch  as  it  would  only  re- 
present a  certain  stage  on  the  road  towards  the 
formation  of  the  higher  salt.  Certainly  it  has 
no  existence  in  the  sense  in  which  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard  describe  it,  viz.,  as  a  salt  prone  to 
crystallize  and  decompose  in  the  presence  of 
hypo  and  wutev." 


From  the  Photographic  JVotes. 

m  THE  NATURE  OP  DISTORTiON,  &c. 


BT  MR.   J.  H.   DALLMETER. 


{Paper  read  hefore  the  London  Photographic 
Society,  June  5th,  1860). 

"The  subject  I  am  about  to  bring  under  your 
notice  this  evening  has  already  occupied,  at  var- 
ious times,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  this  Society,  as  also  that  of  other  journals, 
whereby  I  conceive  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject  is  fairly  indicated ;  such  being  the 
case,  I  trust  yon  will  bear  with  me  if  some  of 
the  points  I  may  state  are  already  familiar  to 
some  of  you. 

"It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  bring  before  you 
the  nature  of  distortion  in  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  manner,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
all  formulse  and  technicalities,  since  many  prac- 
tical photographers,  as  well  as  amateurs,  by 
their  inquiries,  show  that  they  are  as  yet  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  ihey  may  expect  of  the  per- 
formance of  any  particular  lens  or  combination 
of  lenses. 

"I  beg  to  premise  that  my  remarks  on  distor- 
tion of  view-lenses  will  be  limited  to  the  two 
principal  forms  now  commonly  employed,  and 
producing  images  ou  a  flat  screen,  viz.  1st,  the 
single  acromatic  or  actinic  meniscus,  whether  of 
the  ordinary  or  any  other  form  ;  and,  2ndly,  the 
more  modern  lens  invented  by  Professor  Petzval, 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  Orthographic  :  and 
further,  that  these  lenses,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other,  be  furnished  with  a  moderate-sized  dia- 
phragm or  stop,  affording  what  is  called  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  "depth  of  focus." 

"Strictly  speaking,  depth  of  focus  means  a 
general  want  of  focus  ;  and  this,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  unavoidable  in  all  views,  in  which  the 
various  objects  required  to  be  taken  are  situated 
at  different  distances  from  the  lens  :  for  only  one 
of  these  can  be  in  absolute  focus.  The  only  rem- 
edy in  this  CAse  is  a  sufficiently  small  diaphragm, 
which  shall  so  far  reduce  the  various  pencils  pro- 
ceeding from  the  different  objects,  that  the  cir- 
cles of  confusion  necessarily  produced  by  those 
out  of  focus  shall  be  so  small,  as  to  be  all  but  in- 
visible to  the  unassisted  eye.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  formulfe  will  readily  find  the  ne- 
cessary data  for  computing  this  amount  in  any 
of  our  elementary  books  on  Optics. 

"BuLpeihapsI  maybe  all'. wed  to  caution 
photographers  not  to  resort  to  tha  use  of  very 
small  diaphragms,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  for 
another  very  serious  obstacle  to  definition  will 
present  itself,  due  to    the    aberration    from  dif- 


fraction or  inflection  of  light.  Anyone  who  is  in 
possession  of  a  tolerably  good  telescope  may  at 
once  make  himself  practically  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  the  aberration  allud;d  to.  If 
the  telescope  be  pointed  to  a  minute  oljjeot,  say, 
for  instance,  a  star,  which  appears  as  a  mere  point 
and  the  aperture  be  then  contracted  to  one-half, 
the  star  will  no  longer  be  seen  as  an  optical  point 
hut  as  a  disc  of  sensilile  dimensions,  and  larger 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture. 

"Now  since  every  picture  is  made  up  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  small  points,  if  each  of  these  be 
depicted  as  a  disc,  they  must  necessarily  over- 
lap each  other,  and  the  resulting  picture  will 
present  a  general  want  of  definition.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Prof.  Petzval  for  first  drawing  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  in  connection  with  photo- 
gTaphy.  It  is  also  fully  treated  of  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  his  excellent  article  -Light",  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  to  which  I  would  re- 
fer those  who  wish  for  further  information.  I 
believe  also  a  pamphlet  or  paper  was  published 
some  years  since,  on  the  same  subject,  by  the 
present  Astronomer  Royal  (Mr.  Airy),  but  which 
as  yet,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

"First,  then,  on  the  nature  of  distortion,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  whole  group  of  ordinary  view-len- 
ses. Here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simpli- 
city, let  me  assume  that  the  objects  to  be  taken 
for  a  view  are  all  situated  in  one  plane,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  axis  of  the  lens ;  and 
that  it  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  straight  lines, 
horizontal  and  vertical,  forming  as  it  were  a  num- 
ber of  squares :  for  what  is  true  of  these,  will  be 
true  of  buildings,  <^c.,  which  are  principally  made 
up  of  such  lines. 

"And  now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  form 
or  shape  of  such  an  object  or  figure  as  depicted 
by  this  class  of  lens  on  the  screen  of  the  cam- 
era. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  then  drew  some  figures  upon  a 
black  board,  and  explained  bow  distortion  was 
produced  in  the  single  view-lens,  and  also  in  the 
Orthographic  lens  ; — and  also  how  the  evil  was 
remedied  in  the  symmetrical  doublet.  He  then 
went  on  to  say  . — • 

"To  Mr.  Rothwell  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
suggesting  the  remedy,  and  to  Mr.  Sutton  of 
bringing  it  before  the  public, — the  only  difficulty 
being,  that  when  two  positive  acromatic  or  actin- 
ic combinations  with  their  contact  surfaces  ce- 
mented were  thus  combined,  the  curvature  of  the 
resulting  image  was  too  great  to  admit  of  being 
received  on  a  flat  screen. 

"But  being  already  familiar  with  the  theorem 
before  alluded  to,  I  suggested  to  my  late  father- 
in-law  (Mr.  A.  Ross),  that  a  negative  combination 
placed  in  the  position  of  the  stop,  would  have  the 
desired  effect  of    flattening  the  field. 

"I  did  not  press  the  subject,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  optical  means  for  accomplishing 
such  a  purpose,  at  least  for  the  smaller-size  plates 
is  somewhat  extravagant.  Mr.  Sutton,  who  had 
previously  given  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
manner  of  action  of  Professor  Petz  val's  negative 
combination,  afterwards  also  suggested  the  use 
of  such  a  one  to  perfect  Rothwcll's  combination, 
and  pressed  my  late  father-in-law  to  construct 
the  instrument ;  but  I  regret  to  say  his  wonted 


energy  had  already  begun  to  fail,  which  I  first 
experienced  when  assisting  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Orthographic  lens  ;  and  as  Mr.  Sutton 
only  furnished  the  general  outlines  of  such  a 
conibinatiou,  it  was  put  aside,  and  there  re- 
mains. 

"I  may  as  well  state  that  a  combination  of  len- 
ses so  constructed,  cara  be  made  to  project  straight 
lines  on  a  flat  screen,  and  include  a  large  angle  ; 
but  if  we  are  restricted  to  only  six  reflecting  sur- 
faces, I  believe  it  would  only  answer  for  views. 
My  late  father-in-law  often  expressed  himself, 
that  a  lens  free  from  distortion,  if  only  obtain- 
able for  stereoscopic  views,  would  be  a  great 
boon,  and  tend  to  the  perfecting  of  the  photo- 
graphic art — urging  upon  me  the  great  impor- 
tance of  constructing  such  an  instrument  ;  and 
ever  since,  the  subject  has  received  my  earnest 
attention. 

As  already  indicated,  if  we  are  not  restricted 
in  the  expenditure  of  optic  il  means,  the  desired 
end  may  be  readily  accomplished  ;  but  when  the 
question  of  economics  has  to  be  considered  also 
it  will  appear  that  there  are  some  diflfiouUies  to 
be  surmounted.  Moreover,  my  desire  being,  if 
possible,  not  to  introduce^another  new  lens  for 
views  only,  I  was  led  to  consider  whether,  among 
the  forms  of  lenses  already  extant  and  used,  some- 
thing might  not  be  effected  to  make  them  possess 
the  great  requisite. 

The  lens  most  extensively  used,  and  not  likely 
to  be  superseded,  is  that  employed  for  portrait- 
ure ;  and  here  I  have  introduced  the  principle  be- 
fore explained,  and  made  it  sulDservient  alike  for 
portraits  and  views,  free  from  distortion,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  picture  exhibited.  The  portrait- 
lens,  as  constructed  and  left  by  my  late  father 
in-law,  though  it  has  been  used  with  diaphragms, 
was  not  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  and  there- 
fore required  reconstructing  ;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  being  its  great  want  of  flatness  of 
field,  which  in  a  portrait-lens  is  not  very  impor- 
tant, since  the  position  oi  a  person,  when  sitting 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  approach  the  necessary 
curvature  ;  and  besides,  the  swinging  back  cam- 
era affords  a  remedy  to  some  extent.  But  for  the 
taking  of  views,  flatness  of  field  is  one  of  the 
greatest  requisites;  and  to  obtain  it  great  diffi- 
culties are  encountered,  as  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  comprehend  the  theorem 
above  alluded  to. 

"As  the  result  of  protracted  investigations  on 
this  subject,  I  have  approximated  to  a  mean  be- 
tween astigmatism  and  roundness  of  field,  and  I 
believe  with  complete  success. 

"The  advantages  then  of  my  lens,  or  combi- 
nation of  lenses,  for  portraiture,  are, — 1st,  in- 
creased rapidity  of  action  over  the  whole  extent 
of  plate  ;  and  2ndly.  a  flatter  field. 

"  U  hen  employed  for  views  with  the  usual  size 
diaphragm,  it  is  free  from  distortion,  has  a  flat 
field,  and  includes  an  angle  of  upwards  of  50" 
which  is  at  least  10'  more  than  is  taken  in  by 
the  forms  of  lenses  above  referred  to  ;  and  since 
the  increase  of  angle  is  virtually  equivalent  to  a 
lens  of  shorter  focal  length,  a  proportionately 
larger  aperture  may  be  employed,  still  retaining 
the  required  amount  of  "depth  of  focus."  A 
great  objection  therefore,  as  appertaining  to  the 
Orthographic  lens,  in  which  the  time  of  exposure 
is  much  greater  than  in    the    ordinary    form  of 
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view-lens,  on  accouut  of  its  numerous  reflecting 
surfaces,  is  set  aside. 

"Since  however,  many  landscapes  are  nearly 
free  from  buildings  and  in  such  the  subject  of 
straight  lines  or  distortion  not  being  important 
I  have  so  constructed  my  portrait-lens,  that  by 
unscrewing  the  back  corabiaation,  and  replacing 
it  by  the  front,  it  is  at  once  converted  into  an 
ordinary  form  of  view-lens,  and  may  be  employ- 
ed as  such. 

"  In  regard  to  stops  or  diaphi  agms,  they  are 
BO  arranged  that,  counting  from  the  largest  to 
the  next  size  smaller,  the  time  of  exposure  re- 
quired to  produce  a  picture  is  doubled,  whereby 
much  time  lost  in  computing  and  experimenting 
will  be  saved. 

"  In  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve, if  it  should  be  found  that  the  instrument, 
which  in  the  hands  of  my  late  father-in-law  at- 
tained so  great  a  measure  of  perfection,  has  been 
still  further  improved,  and  rendered  more  exten- 
sively useful,  especially  in  producing  an  image 
practically  free  from  distortion,  I  shall  be  amply 
rewarded." 


^tom*'^ 


For  the  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  Ii\  TUE  COUNTRY. 


Mr.  Editor  ;  Dear  Sir — There  is  no  profession  in 
the  world  which  is  abused  and  degraded  by  quack- 
ery so  much  as  the  Heliographic.  In  the  Country 
particularly  is  this  evil  to  be  lamented.  The 
damage  which  has  been  done  to  the  Photographic 
business  by  "  traveling  artists"  is  incalculable. 
These  artists  are,  the  majority  of  them  miserable 
quackers  who  have  devoted  perhaps  a  few  weeks 
time  to  photographic  manipulation,  and  expend- 
ed a  few  dollars  for  apparatus  and  then  roamed 
about  the  country  perfd/ing  out  their  miserable 
daubs  which  they  call  likenesses,  and  swindling 
the  public  with  them.  The  consequences  of  this 
abuse  of  photography  might  have  been  foretold 
without  any  gift  of  prophesy — the  decline  of  pho- 
tographic business  and  the  degradation  of  the  art. 
These  self-styled  artists  are  often,  not  to  say  gen- 
erally devil-may-care  sort  of  fellows,  who  follow 
the  business  merely  to  pay  their  way  while  they 
are  gratifying  a  vicious  desire  to  wander  about 
the  country.  They  are  in  fact  a  set  of  vagrants 
and  should  be  discountenanced  by  the  public. 
But  why  should  I  inveigh  so  strongly  against 
these  traveling  photographers  when  I  am  one  of 
their  number  ?  Because  like  many  others  I  have 
been  driven  to  it,  I  was  once  located  in  a  small 
town  and  had  fitted  up  with  labor  and  expense  a 
room  for  taking  Heliographic  portraits,  and  for 
a  time  I  did  a  living  business.  But  the  horde  of 
itinerant  charlatans  that  were  swarming  about 
could  offer  pictures  at  lower  prices  than  I  could 
live  at.  They  could  come  into  the  same  village 
and  offer  opposition.  They  could  publish  lies 
about  their  artistic  capabilities  which  the  public 
would  often  believe.  "  Othello's  occupation  was 
gone"  I  shut  up  my  room  and  traveled. 

Now  I  believe  that  every  village  in  the  land 
of  500  inhabitants  or  upward  could  support  a 
photographer — one  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  profession,  and  had  all  the  aparatus  and  con- 
veniences for  prosecuting  the  art  in  its  highest 


style — provided  he  could  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  traveling  artists.  This  would  place 
photography  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  pro- 
fessions— a  position  which  it  does  not  occupy  at 
present. 

Photography  in  a  most  eminent  degree  com- 
bines the  refined  theories  of  science  with  the  sub- 
tle devices  of  art.  The  greatest  scientific  men 
have  prosecuted  their  researches,  and  the  most 
ingenious  artists  have  labored  in  order  that  the 
beautiful  art  of  photography  might  be  advanced 
a  shade  nearer  perfection.  The  eminent  photo- 
grapher's merit  consists  not  in  the  possession  of 
any  single  quality.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
the  various  laws  of  optics  and  chemistry,  must 
have  elevated  conceptions  of  the  principles  of 
esthetics,  and  must  be  a  careful  and  dexterous 
hand  at  manipulation.  In  short  he  must  be  a 
scientific  man  and  an  artist.  I  believe  that  the 
photographer  must  have  a  genius  for  his  pursuit, 
which  no  amount  of  study  and  practice  will  fully 
compensate  for  if  he  does  not  possess  it.  Is  it 
not  shameful  then,  that  a  person  without  any  of 
the  requisite  qualifications  should  after  practising 
a  few  weeks  at  the  handicraft  of  photography 
have  the  presumption  to  set  himself  up  as  an 
artist  ?  But  how  can  the  art  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  these  wretched  bunglers  ?  I  think  there 
can  be  no  plan  proposed  which  would  have  an 
immediate  efifect.  We  must  wait  till  the  public 
taste  can  be  educated  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  Heliographic  art. 

S.  R.  D. 


THE  CUTTING  PATENTS. 

TREASURER'S  THIRD  REPORT. 

To  the  Editor  of  Photo.  Sf  Fine  Art  Journal  : 
501  Broadway,  New- York. 

June  9,  1860. 

Dear  Sir — Below  please   find  list  of  amounts 
received  by  me  since  last  report,  for  the  funds  to 
aid  C.  D.  Fredericks  in  defending  the  Photo- 
graphic community  against  the  Cutting  Patent. 
E.  AJJiTHONY,  Treasurer. 

Amount  previously  reported    $553  25 
May  30th — Received  from  Andereon 
&  Blessing,  N.  O.,  collected  of 

Anderson  &  Blessing,  $20  00 

W.  R.  French,  6  00 

F.  Low,  •  5  00 

W.  W.  Washburn,  5  00 

Theo.  Lilenthal,  2  50 

Chas.  Wilson,  1  00 

J.  W.  Petty,  1  00 

A.  C.  Halsing,  1  00 

40  50 

June  4th — Received  from  Thos. 
H.  Smiley,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  col- 
lected of 

Isaac  MuBselman,  2  00      2  00 

"  5th— Received  from  W.  H. 
Harrington,  N.  0.,  collected  of 
A.  G.  Wedge,  Texas,  10  00    10  00 


$605  ' 


To  the  Editor  of  Fholo.  Sf  Fine  Art  Journal: 

207  Bowert, 
New  York,  June  11th,  1860. 
Dear  Sir, — I  again  address  a  few  lines  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  Cutting  Patents."  From 
the  letters  received  since  my  last  to  you,  the 
members  of  the  profession  are  looking  at  the 
matter  in  its  proper  light ;  also  the  stock  dealers 
are  interesting  themselves.  I  will  give  you  the 
contents  of  two  letters  received. 

New  Orleans,  May  31st.,  1860. 

Extract  from  A.  G.  Wedge's  letter  dated  Co- 
lumbia, Texas,  May  14th  1860  : 

"  Yours  referring  to  the  Cutting  suit  is  at  hand. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  concert  of  action  manifested 
by  the  profession  in  New  York,  and  I  am  ready 
to  cooperate  by  contribution  or  by  any  proper, 
moans  in  my  power  that  will  aid  in  liberating  our 
beautiful  art  fi'om  the  avaricious  grasp  of  every 
usurper  of  great  natural  rights.  You  will  please 
pay  ten  dollars  towards  defence  of  the  suit  for 
me.  You  will  keep  me  posted  in  regard  to  said 
suit,  and  when  decided  I  want  a  copy  of  all  pro- 
ceedings if  published,  and  if  more  money  is 
needed  I  am  ready  with  the  dimes." 

I  have  received  likewise  a  letter  from  E.  C- 
Keblingor  of  Jackson,  La.,  in  reply  to  mine  on 
the  subject,  and  he  says  he  will  send  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Editor  of  Humphrey's  Journal.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  subject  will  meet  with 
more  favor  henceforth. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Harrington. 

The  above  is  in  the  right  spirit ;  I  will  now 
give  you  another. 

Adgusta,  Ga.,  May  31st.,  1860. 
C.  D.  Fredericks  : 

Dear  Sir, — Your  two  favors  came  duly  to  hand 
and  contents  noted.  We  intended  replying  be- 
fore this  time,  but  having  been  very  busy,  have 
neglected  to  do  so.  We  appreciate  the  course  you 
have  pursued,  and  think  the  burden  should  be 
distributed  amongst  the  fraternity.  We  will  sub- 
scribe ten  dollars,  and  will  use  our  influence  with 
our  friends  and  patrons,  and  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  induce  many  artists  to  give  something. 
We  are  having  an  appeal  to  our  friends  printed 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  circulars  sent  us  for  distri- 
bution, and  hope  it  may  induce  some  to  subscribe 
who  would  not  otherwise  do  so.  You  have  the 
trouble  of  defending  the  suit,  and  we  think  all 
the  artists  ought  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  we 
hope  the  contributions  may  be  suflBcient  to  relieve 
you  entirely.  As  soon  as  we  can  make  a  few 
collections  we  will  lemit  to  E.  Anthony.  Wish- 
ing you  success  in  defending  the  suit  and  pros- 
perity in  business. 

Truly  yours. 

Tucker  &  Perkins. 

I  now  give  you  what  these  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Tucker  &  Perkins,  have  had  printed  upon  the  fly 
leaf  of  the  circulars  sent  to  them  as  mentioned 
above . 

AuonsTA,  Ga..  1S60. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  attention  is  invited  to  the 
examination  of  the  "  Resistance  to  the  Cutting 
Patents."  You  will  perceive  that  C.  D.  Freder- 
icks is  defending  a  lawsuit  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  Artists  in  the  United  States,  which  will  de- 
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cide  the  Cutting  Patents  to  be  a  fraud,  provided 
he  employs  the  best  counsel  that  can  be  procured. 
As  Photographic  and  Ambrotype  Artists,  we  are 
all  more  or  leas  interested  in  the  decision  of  this 
case  ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  as  honorable  men  ready  and  willing  to 
do  what  is  right,  to  subscribe  one,  two,  five,  or 
ten  dollars,  as  may  suit  our  circumstances.  No 
Artist  can  conscientiously  refuse  to  subscribe  one 
dollar.  As  we  have  been  appointed  Agents  for 
receiving  contributions  from  our  friends  and  pa- 
trons, we  hope  to  receive  from  you  by  return 
mail,  the  amount  you  feel  willing  to  contribute, 
which  we  will  forward  to  the  trustees  in  New 
York,  and  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
amount  subscribed  shall  be  published  in  the  Pho- 
tographic and  Fine  Art  Journal. 

N.  B. — There   is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  render  what  assistance 
you  can  in  this  matter  without  delay. 
Truly  yours, 

Tdckee  &  Perkins. 

I  have  given  you  letters  from  New  Orleans  and 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  have  others  from  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  wishing  prosperity 
in  defending  the  suit  and  promising  to  remit  their 
collections  as  soon  as  possible.  With  such  as- 
surances as  these  we  hope  soon  to  have  a  large 
sum  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Anthony. 

THOS.  ASQUITH. 


OTJR ILLTJSTRATIONS. 


THE    BALC  ONT. 


"  The  Balcony"  exhibits  the  defects  as  well  as 
the  beauties  of  our  great  colorist ;  the  compara- 
tive insipidity  and  absence  of  refined  expression 
in  the  faces  of  the  females,  and  a  degree  of  in- 
difference to  the  graces  of  form  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shows  much  elegance  of  composition,  a 
powerful  management  of  chiar'-oseura,  vividness 
and  richness  of  color,  and  powerful  effect  by  the 
contrast  of  strong  and  almost  positive  tints.  In 
these  latter  qualities  it  perhaps  excels  the  other 
picture  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  while 
as  a  whole  it  is  less  agreeable  in  sentiment.  But 
in  estimating  any  work  from  the  pencil  of  this 
painter,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  he 
never  sought  to  satisfy  the  admirers  of  "  pretti- 
ness  :"  he  took  a  broader  view  of  the  artist's 
functions,  and  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  those 
higher  characteristics  by  which  many  of  the  old 
masters  of  Art  are  distinguished,  and  which  are 
looked  for  by  those  who  consider  that  painting 
should  be  addressed  more  to  the  understanding 
than  to  mere  sentimental  feeling. 


II. 

FIRST    LOVE. 


m 


Among  the  Art-treasures  collected  by  the 
Queen  and  her  Royal  Consort  are  a  few  charming 
examples  of  our  school  of  water-color  painting — 
one  that  not  only  takes  ]frfcedence  far  before  all 
others,  but  it  has  now  reached  such  a  point  of 
excellence  as  to  sustain  a  most  favorable  com- 
parison with  oil-painting,  in  those  qualities  for 
which  the  latter  has  generally  been  considered 
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pre-eminent,  namely,  depth  of  tone,  richness  of 
color,  and  durability  ;  while  in  transparency  and 
in  delicacy  of  tint,  it  is,  without  question,  supe- 
rior to  the  oil  medium.  It  is  almost  within  our 
own  recollection,  when  pictures  in  water-color 
were  little  more  than  sketches  slightly  washed 
over  with  thin  colors,  the  shadows  put  in  with 
Indian  ink  or  neutral  tint  ;  in  fact,  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  aqiia-tinta  engraving.  Paul 
Sandby,  Girtin,  and  more  especially  Turner,  were 
the  first  to  raise  the  art  from  this  low  state,  and 
they  showed  how  possible  it  was  to  produce  the 
most  beautiful  representations  of  nature  from  a 
few  simple  materials  contained  in  a  box  of  co- 
lors. 

It  will  be  presumed,  from  these  brief  remarks, 
that  the  picture  of  "  First  Love,"  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
is  of  this  ;  and  a  most  admirable  drawing  it  is,  in 
composition,  treatment,  and  color.  The  subject 
scarcely  requires  interpretation. 

The  youth  has  laid  down  his  instrument,  the 
notes  which  he  has  probably  accompanied  with  a 
song  ot  sweet  and  passionate  words,  and  he  is 
now  gazing  upward  to  see  how  they  have  been 
received  by  his  fair  listener.  She  has  heard  and 
felt  them  as  one  hears  and  feels  "  melodious  elo- 
quence," when  the  heart  is  in  harmony  with  the 
theme  ;  and  the  answer  will  come  presently — in 
soft  but  fervent  whisperings — when  those  grace- 
ful fingers  have  plucked,  unwittingly,  every  petal 
from  the  delicate  rose-bud  they  hold. 

The  picture,  from  its  peculiar  treatment,  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  engrave  effectively  ;  the  light  falls 
full  on  the  stone  terrace-wall,  and  on  the  white 
dress  of  the  lady ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  detach- 
ing the  one  from  the  other  when  transferring  co- 
lor into  black  and  white  ;  the  sky,  though  blue, 
is  also  light,  and  has  increased  the  perplexities  of 
the  engraver  ;  Mr.  Sangster,  has,  however,  ma- 
naged to  overcome  them  very  skilfully. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  New 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors,  but  seceded 
from  it  in  1847,  and  is  now  a  member,  and  the 
secretary,  of  the  Old  Society.  The  class  of  sub- 
ject to  which  he  has  principally  devoted  his  powers 
is  derived  from  ordinary  incidents  and  situations 
that  appeal  directly  to  the  common  syrjpathies  of 
our  nature,  and  in  almost  all  instanbes  he  has 
the  rare  merit  of  being  at  once  his  own  historian 
and  illustrator.  The  scenes  of  the  majority  of 
his  graceful  conceptions  are  laid  in  Franc  ',  es- 
pecially on  the  coast  and  in  the  western  districts, 
where  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants  has  more 
of  picturesque  quality  than  any  on  our  side  of 
the  Channel.  Near  the  quasi  English  town  of 
Boulogne  is  the  small  fishing  village  of  Portal, 
which,  until  he  visited  it,  was  so  little  known, 
that  Mr.  Jenkins  may  almost  be  considered  as  its 
discoverer.  The  expressive  sunburnt  counte- 
nances and  the  bright-coloured  dresses  of  the 
people  of  this  busy  place,  are  now  familiar  to 
the  visitors  of  the  London  Art-exhibitions,  not 
only  from  the  many  clever  groups  and  single  fig- 
ures in  which  this  painter  has  represented  them, 
but  also  from  the  works  of  his  many  imitators. 
Again,  during  his  prolonged  excursions  into  the 
remoter  and  little-frequenttd  parts  of  Brittany, 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  had  opportunities  of  familiaris- 
ing himself  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people,  which  has  thus  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  number  of  beautiful  characteristic  sketches,  the 


results  of  studies  made  during  these  wanderings 
He  has  been  for  some  time  past,  and  still  is,  oc- 
cupied in  collecting  materials,  with  a  view  to 
publication,  for  a  "  History  of  Water-colour 
Painting,"  tracing  its  progress  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Paul  Sandby,  and  others,  down  to  the 
present  period. 

This  picture  is  in  the  collection  at  Osborne. 

The  negatives  were  made  with  collodion  sensi- 
tized with  18  grains  Bromide  and  26  grains  Io- 
dide potassium.  The  nitrate  bath  and  developer 
and  the  printing  process  the  same  as  for  May. 
First  Love  is  a  poor  picture  but  we  have  printed 
it  to  show  the  effect  of  over  exposure  in  the  cam- 
era. 
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ALCOHOLIC  COLLODION. — A  collodion 
made  with  an  excess  of  alcohol ;  or  equal  parts 
of  alcohol.  It  is  claimed  for  this  collodion,  that 
there  is  much  less  diflSeulty  in  coating  the  plate  : 
no  greasy  streaks  'appear  on  the  plate  after  re 
moving  it  from  the  nitrate  bath  :  the  film  does 
not  get  dry  so  quickly  between  exciting  and  de- 
veloping ;  it  is  more  sensitive:  the  developer 
flows  much  more  readily  over  it ;  the  film  is  not 
so  contractile,  and  adheres  more  firmly  to  the 
glass  ;  it  is  structureless  and  as  clear  as  glass  ; 
in  density,  half-tone  and  detail  there  is  nothing  to 
be  desired.  In  our  practice  we  use  this  collodion 
altogether  and  may  add  to  its  other  qualiQ,cations 
as  above  enumerated,  that  it  produces,  in  the 
positive  print,  what  artists  consider  absolutely 
necessary  to  high  art  and  a  quality  which  they 
have  denied  to  be  possessed  by  photography, 
viz.,  transparency  in  the  shadows.  Shadows  in 
nature  are  transparent  and  no  picture  can  be 
said  to  be  perfect  unless  it  imitates  nature  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  all  others.  Heretofore  photo- 
graphy has  been  lamentably  deficient  in  this  res- 
pect ;  but  we  find  in  copying  natural  objects  up- 
on a  collodion  film  made  and  sensitized  after  the 
formulas  that  we  succeed  perfectly  in  producing 
the  desired  result.  We  will  give  the  formulas  in 
figures. 

Alcohol  95° 20  07. 

Sulph  Ether  Conct 20   " 

Gun  Cotton 60  to  80  grs. 

Iodide  of  Potassium 60  grs. 

Iodide  of  Ammonium 40   " 

Bromide  of  Potassium 20  " 

Dissolve  them  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of 

water  and   add  to  the   collodion,   then   stand   it 

aside  for  a  day  or  two  before  use. 

An    excellent    ambrotype    collodion   may    be 

made  by  simply   substituting  alcohol  at  60'   to 
75"^. 

An  excellent  formula  for  copying  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Alcohol  95« 5  oz. 

Conct.  Sulph.  Ether 1  " 

Gun  Cotton 20  grs. 

Iodide  Potassium 21   " 

This  must  be  used  with  a  slightly  acid  30  grs. 
bath  and  a  very  weak  developer  of  protosulphate 
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of  iron  10  gr.  to  oz.  of  water,  and  J   drm.  acetic- 
acid. 

We  fiad  it  advantageous  to  have  another 
sample  of  this  collodion  sensititized  to  double  the 
above  strength,  and  as  occasions  require  to  mix 
the  two  together  in  various  proportions  subject 
to  the  necessities  of  circumstances,  for  we  sel- 
dom Qnd  the  same  collodion  to  work  alike  on  dif- 
ferent days.  Modifications  of  the  nitrate  bath 
for  use,  also  affect  the  collodion,  and  as  it  be- 
comes weaker  the  proportion  of  the  stronger  col- 
lodion should  be  greater  ;  and  when  a  suflSciently 
intense  picture  cannot  be  obtained  by  mixing  half 
and  half,  want  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  bath  is 
indicated,  and  more  should  be  added.  When  this 
is  the  case  you  can  throw  in  an  ounce  of  the  crys- 
tals of  nitrate  of  silver  without  fear  of  trouble. 

ALCOHOLIC  SOLUTION.— Any  substance 
dissolved  in  alcohol. 

ALCOHOLIZED  PAPER— Paper  prepared 
with  an  alcoholic  solution.  The  photographic 
paper  to  which  this  name  has  been  peculiarly 
given  is  thus  prepared.  Immerse  Saxe  or  any 
other  good  paper  for  four  or  five  minutes  in  a 
solution  of — 

Alcohol  from  18°  to  20i° 18  oz. 

Sugar  of  Milk to  saturation. 

Iodide  of  z'nc 155  grs. 

Bromide  of  zinc 31     '' 

Hang  up  to  dry.  Sensitize  with  a  five  per_ 
cent,  solution  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  adding 
a  seven  per  cent,  solution  of  glacial  acetic- 
acid. 

ALDEHYDE— This  is  a  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  prepared  by  pass- 
ing the  Vapor  of  ether,  or  of  alcohol,  through  a 
red  hot  tube  ;  or  by  distilling  sulphuric  acid  six 
parts,  alcohol  four  parts,  water  four  parts  and 
oxide  of  manganese  6  parts.  Aldehyde  is  a  color- 
less liquid,  with  a  suffocating  etherial  odor,  sp.  gr. 
79,  boils  at  72*^  P-,  soluble  and  neutral,  but  be- 
comes acid  on  exposure  to  tlie  air,  and  unites 
with  bases  to  form  salts;  when  kept  for  a  long  time 
two  new  isomeric  bodies  are  formed,  eladehyde 
and  metaldehyde.  Aldehyde  is  similar  in  con- 
stitution to  alcohol  sensitives  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  collodion. 

ALKALI. — A  substance  which  possesses  the 
property  of  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  and  for 
the  most  part  turning  the  vegetable  blues  to 
green,  and  yellow  tumeric  paper  brown.  The 
principal  alkalies  are  soda,  j^atassa,  and  ammonia. 
The  first  is  called  the  mineral,  the  second  the 
vegetable,  and  the  third  the  volatile  alkali.  Al- 
kalies have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  pecu- 
liar acrid  taste,  and  great  cnusticitj^  They  are 
soluble  in  water,  and,  when  pure,  in  alcohol,  and 
form  salts  with  the  acids.  The  pure  or  caustic 
alkalies  should  be  kept  in  glass  bottles,  well  se- 
cured from  air,  as  they  rapidly  absorb  carbonic 
acid  and  become  corbonatcs. 

ALKALINE  BRO.MIDES— Compounds  of  bro- 
mine with  alakine  bases,  such  as  bromide  of  pot- 
assium, and  In'omlde  of  ammonium. 

ALK\LINE  ClILORlDEi.- Chlorides  having 
alkalis  for  th  .'ir  base.s.  Chlorides  of  ammo- 
nium, p  itassium,  and  sodium  are  examples, 

ALKALINE  CYANIDES.- Compounds  of  cy- 
anogi'u  with  alkaline  bases;   as  cyanide  of  potas- 


ALKALINE  HYPOSULPHITES.— Compounds 

of  hypiisulphurous   acid  with  alkaline  bases  ;  as 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  &c. 

ALKALINE  IODIDES.— The  compounds  of 
iodine  with  alkalis — as  iodide  of  potassium,  am- 
monium, etc. 

ALKALINE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER.— A 
compound  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  an  alkali. 
The  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver,  employed  in  the 
photographic  printing  processess,  is  a  familiar 
example. 

ALUMINA. — Alumina  is  an  earthy  substance 
found  abundantly  in  nature  and  is  one  of  the 
principle  ingredients  in  most  soils.  It  may  be 
prepared  from  alum  by  dissolving  pure  alum  in 
water  aud  precipitating  by  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium. Wash  in  hot  water  and  filter,  and  then 
render  pure  by  a  white  heat :  or  expose  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  ammonia  to  a  strong  heat,  by 
which  the  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid  are  expel- 
ed.  Alumina  is  inodoros,  tasteless  and  possesses 
both  alkaline  and  acid  properties,  is  insoluble 
in  water  but  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  it.  In  the 
arts.  Alumina  forms  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  colors,  such  as  the  Adrianople  red,  and 
alkanet-root  lilac.  It  forms  the  bases  of  the 
beautiful  porcelain  made  in  China,  and  of  it  is 
made  the  hydrometer,  for  measuring  the  highest 
degrees  of  temperature  in  furnaces. 

ALUMINIUM. — A  pure  metal  obtained  from 
the  earth  alumina  by  heating  the  chloride  of  al- 
umina with  potassium  in  a  covered  platinum  and 
porcelain  crucible.  After  cooling  the  mass,  it  is 
put  into  water,  by  which  the  saline  matter  is  dis- 
solved ;  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  and  a  grey  pow" 
der  subsides,  which  after  being  washed  in  cold 
water  is  pure  aluminium.  When  this  grey  pow- 
der is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  it  exhibits  distinctly  a 
metallic  lustre.  It  fuses  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  cast  irou  and  in  this  state  is  a  con- 
ducior  of  electricity,  but  a  non-conductor  when 
cold.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air  it  burns 
brilliantly,  and  when  introduced  into  oxygen  gas, 
at  the  same  heat,  it  burns  with  blinding  splen- 
dor, and  so  much  heat  that  the  resulting  alumina 
is  fused  into  yellow  fragments  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch,  and  even  cut  glass  like  the  diamond.  It 
takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  is  not  oxidized  by  water 
at  common  temperatures,  nor  effected  by  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  solutions 
of  potassa  and  ammonia,  and  in  hot  sulphuric  or 
dilute  sulphuric  and  hypochloric  acids.  The 
iodides  and  bromides  of  this  metal  have  been  used 
in  collodion.     {See  Bromides  and  Iodides. 

ALUM. — This  well  known  salt  is  prepared  by 
roating  and  lixivating  certain  clays,  containing 
iron  pyrites,  and  aildiug  to  the  leys  a  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  potassia.  It  is  obtained  in  Italy  from 
aJum-stone.  It  is  also  found  in  volcanic  coun- 
tries produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  vapors 
on  rocks  containing  feldspar.  It  has  a  sweetish 
astringent  taste,  is  solu'ile  in  5  parts  of  water  at 
60",  and  crystallizes  in  octohedrons.  It  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  photography  lor  washing  posi- 
tive prints  after  fixing  lor  the  purpose  ot  remov- 
ing every  trace  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  The 
pictures  are  washed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  alum 
before  hanging  up  to  dry.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
film  on  wood  for  the  reception  of  the  photogra- 
phic image. 


AMALGAMATE.— To   compound  or  mix  one 
substance  with  another. 

AMBER — Is  a  fossil  substance  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  bituminous  matter  and  resin. 

AJIBER  VARNIsH- Amber  dissolved  in  chlo- 
roform or  benzole.  The  amber  is  first  pulverized 
and  after  being  placed  in  a  close  vessel,  with  a 
small  hole  in  the  lid  it  is  heated  gradually  up  to 
570^.  A  quantity  of  white  vapor  becomes  disen- 
gaged, which  is  allowed  to  pass  off,  and  the  am- 
ber gradually  softens,  melts  and  bubbles  when 
the  vessel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire  and  the 
mass  allowed  to  cool.  Amber  thus  modified  is 
extremely  soluble  in  benzole  and  chloroform,  and 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce.  With  benzole 
a  brownish  Tarnish  is  obtained,  but  which  pro- 
duces a  film  on  the  negative  but  slightly  colored, 
and  dries  in  a  few  minutes  ;  it  is  then  very  bril 
liant,  so  much  so  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  varnished  side  from  the  plain 
glass,  and  what  is  also  valuable,  it  does  not  soft- 
en under  the  actions  of  the  sun's  I'ays.  Chloro- 
form may  be  used  as  the  solvent,  but  is  more 
costly,  and  the  varnish  produced  is  much  more  ' 
brittle  aud  liable  to  injury  by  rapid  changes  of 
temperature. 

AMBROTYPE.— The  name  given  by  Mr, 
James.  A.  Cutting  to  the  positive  photograph  on 
glass,  put  up  with  two  glasses  and  hermetically 
sealed  with  balsam  of  fir.  Now  applied  in  general 
to  all  styles  of  positives  on  glass. 

AMBROTYPE  PROCESS.— Any  of  the  posi- 
tive processes  on  glass  giving  good  results  may 
be  used.  We  recommend  the  followiag  process 
as  superior. 

Select  glass  free  from  blemishes  and  clean  it 
well  with  a  mixture  of  putty-powder  in  Irish- 
wiskey  \  oz.  of  the  former  to  1.  oz.  of  the  latter. 

The  Collodio7i — Plain 1  oz. 

Iodide  of  Ammonium 2  grs. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium J  to  1  gr. 

Bromide  of  Cadmium 1|   " 

Saturated  solution  of  pure 

Chloride  of  Sodium 3  to  4  drops. 

The  Developer. — Boiling  water. . .  .20  oz. 

Protosulphate  of  Iron 1  " 

Nitric  Acid 1  dram. 

JVitrate  Bath. — Water 1  oz. 

Nitrate  of  Silver 40  grs. 

Iodide  Potassium 4  '' 

Add  dilute  nitric  acid  (6  parts  water  to  1  of 
acid)  drop  by  drop  between  each  trial  until  the 
whites  are  pure  and  the  blacks  of  a  pleasing  bril- 
liant lustre. 

The  Varnish — Methylated  Alcohol.  10  oz. 

Gum  Sandrao 2   " 

White  Shellac J   " 

Gum  Mastic 1   "        ' 

Oil  of  Lavender 1  drm. 

The  last  to  be  added  after  the  others  are  dis- 
solved. 

The  manipulations  in  this  process  are  the  same 
as  for  negatives  on  glass. 

AMADINE. — {AmidoiQ  A  substance  found  in 
starch  paste  that  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  also  formed  immediately  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hot  water.  Its  properties  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  starch  and  gum. 

To  obtain  soluble  amadine  (araidon)  for  photo-    i 
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prapbic  piii'posps  take  1  lb.  of  best  white  amadine, 
put  it  into  one  pint  cold  water  and  heat  it  so  as 
to  form  a  slight  paste  ;  boil  together  in  a  porce- 
lain cup  2  quarts  water  with  2  oz.  sulphuric  acid 
and  add  this  to  the  paste,  little  by  little  contin- 
ually stirring.  Keep  the  whole  boiling  15  min- 
utes ;  then  pour  it  into  a  large  boltle  so  as  to 
fill  it  ;  cork  it  up  tight  ;  put  the  botUc  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water 
and  boil  again  for  twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  put  tlio  liquid  amadine  into  a  porce- 
lain bowl  and  add  chalk,  or  Spanish  white  in  pow- 
der as  long  as  sfiferescence  continues  ;  then  strain 
it  through  linen,  filter  it  over  animal  charcoal 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  litile  less  than  one  quart; 
lastly,  precipitate  with  alcohol. 

Solution  of  this  substance  mixed  with  solution  of 
sugar:  3  parts  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter 
makes  a  very  good  photographic  agent. 

AMJIONiA. — An  alkali,  which  is  gaseous  in 
its  uucombined  state  and  composed  of  3  equi- 
Talcntsof  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen.  It  is 
often  called  volatile  alkali.  It  possesess  great 
pungency  and  powerful  alkaline  properties. 
Water  readily  absorbs  about  500  times  its  volume, 
and  iti  this  state  forms  strong  liquid  ammonia, 
which  when  much  more  diluted  is  popularly 
known  as  spirits  of  hartshorn.  As  usually  met 
with  in  the  form  of  a  crystaline  whitish  mass, 
commonly  called  smelling  salts,  it  is  combined 
with  carbonic  acid  and  water,  forming  i  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  this  base.  Ammonia  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  pungent  odor,  changing  vegetable 
blues  green,  and  by  producing  dense  white  fumes 
when  brought  in  contact  with  those  of  muriatic 
acid.  Ammonia  enters  largely  into  the  photo, 
graphic  processes.  In  the  daguerrean  art  it  is 
exceedingly'  useful — in  a  diluted  state  (say  one 
part  liquid  ammonia  to  eighteen  of  water) — for 
cleaning  the  plate.  Various  solutions  of  am- 
monia in  combination  with  salts  of  iron,  sil- 
ver, &c ,  are  employed  for  paper  and  glass 
photographs.  Added  to  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  fixing  it  gives  fine  bistre  tints  to  the  pho- 
tograph, and  very  pure  whites.  It  should  be  ad- 
ded to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  in  the 
proportion  of  1  fluid  ounce  to  one  qt.  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  employment  of  ammonia  in  the  pre- 
liminary preparations  of  the  paper  gives  celerity 
to  tbe  fortnation  of  the  image,  since  it  hastens 
the  metallic  reduction  of  the  silver  by  disengag- 
ing hydrogen  occasioned  by  its  decomposition 
Unfortunately  this  effect  is  a  little  too  violent, 
always  causing  spots  throughout  the  proof, 
which,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  using  equal 
portions  of  common  salt  and  ammonium.  This 
body  must  also  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
care,  for  it  forms  explosive  bodies  with  silver, 
gold,  iodine,  and  chlorine.  The  fulminating  sil- 
ver is  a  black  powdor,  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  ammonia  with  oxide  of  silver.  Caustic 
potash  added  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  of  silver  in 
ammouia  occasions  its  format'on.  Fulminating 
gold  IS  produced  by  pouring  ammonia  into  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold.  The  precipitate  is  of  a 
yellowish  or  biowu  color.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is 
produced  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  io- 
dine in  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
W  formed  with  iod.de  of  potassium  in  certain  cases 
W  of  triple  decomposition.  Chloride  of  nitrogen 
^fi    U  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution 


of  hypo-chlorate  of  ammonia,  or  any  other  ammo- 
niacle  salt.  The  liquid  becomes  yellow,  and 
forms  oleaginous  drops  which  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  which  are  the  chloride  of  nitrogen.  All 
these  products  detonate  with  violence  at  the 
least  blow.  Those  who  have  not  a  profound 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  will  do  well  not  to 
handle  ammonia  except  with  the  greatest  care. 
Ammonia  completely  dij^solves  chloride  of  silver, 
it  may  therefore  be  successfully  employed  for 
fixing  definitely  by  washing  the  proof  in  several 
waters. — Le.  Gray. 

AMMONIA-CITRATE  OF  IRON.— A  combi- 
nation of  citric  acid  and  ammonia  with  iron,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  pure  iron  filings  in  cit- 
rate of  ammonia.  When  the  filings  are  reduced 
one-half,  add  a  little  water,  filter  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.  Papers  washed  with  this  compound 
in  a  certain  state,  are  of  great  sensibility,  and 
give  pictures  of  great  depth  and  sharpness,  but 
they  often  spontaneously  darken  on  exposure  and 
I  b' come  eventually  obliterated.  {See  Cyanotype 
and  Chrysolpye.) 

\  AMMONIA-NITRATE  OF  IRON.— Iron  in 
combination  with  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  Lit- 
tle used  in  the  art  and  of  little  importance. 

AMMONIA-NITRATE  PAPER.— Paper  pre- 
pared for  photographic  purposes  with  any  of  the 
nitrates  of  ammonia. 

AMMONIO-NITRATB  OP  SILVER.— A  com- 
pound consisting  of  ammonia,  silver,  and  nitric 
acid.  Employed  as  a  sensitive  wash  for  paper  in 
connection  v\  ith  the  photographic  processes.  The 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  16  of  distilled  water,  and  gradually  ad- 
ding strong  liquid  ammonia  until  the  percipitate 
first  produced  is  again  nearly  dissolved  ;  filter. 
Add  10  drops  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  pre- 
vents spotting.  This  solution  is  applied  to  the 
paper— previously  stretched  on  a  board  a  little 
larger  than  itself — with  a  brush  evenly,  smoothly 
and  thorcughly. 

AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF  IRON.— Is  com- 
posed of  1  part  tartaric  acid,  three  parts  iron,  fil- 
ings, digested  for  two  or  thiee  days  in  a  suflScient 
quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely  cover  the  mix- 
ture, frequently  stirring  it  and  adding  liquor  of 
ammonia  ;  dilute  with  water,  decant,  wash  the 
undissolved  portion  of  iron,  filter  the  mixed 
liquors  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  This  substance 
is  used  in  connection  with  cyanogen,  and  others, 
for  the  production  of  photographs.  {See  Cyano- 
type, Chrysoiype,  and  Amphitype.) 

ANALOGOUS. — Having  some  resemblance  or 
proportion  to  another  object.  Similar  in  con- 
struction. 

ANALYZE. — To  resolve  a  body  into  its  ele- 
ments ;  to  separate  a  compound  substance  into  its 
parts  or  proportions,  for  the  purpose  of  an  exa- 
mination of  each  separately.  To  separate  a  com- 
pound body  into  its  constituent  parts. 

ANIM.1.L  CHARCOAL.— A  common  article  of 
commerce,  known  as  ivory  Mack.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  burning  ivory  or  bone  shavings  in  a 
close  crucible.  It  is  employed  in  photograph}' 
to  decolorize  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  which  has 
served  with  albumen.  We  have  only  to  pour  the 
aceto-nitrate  of  silver  upon  a  tenth  part  by  weight 
of  animal  charcoal,  boil  the  whole  for  a  short  time 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  then  filter.  The  li- 
quid thus  obtainod  is  very  clear,  and  conUitutes 


a  very  complex  salt  of  silver,  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  analyze,  but  which  gives  me,  with 
idolized  paper,  very  fine  results  for  negative 
proofs.  By  employing  it  with  waxed  and  dry 
paper,  I  have  obtained  proofs  in  one-third  the  time, 
as  when  operating  with  the  fresh  aceto-nitrate  of 
silver.  If  this  property  is  owing  simply  to  the 
ingredients  which  leave  the  animal  chare  al  for 
the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  thus  obtained  after  its 
ebullition  for  a  short  time  upon  t'<e  animal  char- 
coal (nearly  16  minutes)  and  its  filtration.  Al- 
though ive  ought  to  make  use  of  this  aceto-nitrate 
of  silver  for  the  preparation  of  glass,  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  necessary  to  add  nearly  a  tenth  in 
volume  of  crystalizable  acetic  acid,  in  order  to 
better  coagulate  the  albumen.  This  liquid  upon 
standing  deposits  slender  crystals  which  are  pro- 
bably composed  of  the  phosphate-  and  carbonate 
of  silver.  Fresh  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  this 
solution  produces  a  very  abundant  precipitate. — 
Le  Gray. 

ANHYDROUS-SENSITIVE.— A  name  given 
to  an  excellent  accellerating  substance  for  coating 
the  daguerreotype  plate.  The  directions  for  usi:i  g 
it  are  as  follows : — Coat  to  a  deep  orange  over  a 
dry  iodine — then  over  the  sensitive  to  a  reddish 
pink — then  back  over  the  iodine  one  quarter  to' 
one-sixth  of  the  first  exposure.  For  children,  a 
light  lemon  color  over  iodine,  then  a  slight  change 
over  the  sensitive — back  over  iodine  one-sixth. 
In  hot  weather  a  heavier  coating  of  sensitive  is 
required. 


(Ebitorial  illatters. 


The  present  number  closes  the  first  half  year  of 
the  third  series  of  the  Photographic  &  Fine  Jirt- 
Journal,  and  with  the  issue  of  the  July  number 
the  new  order  of  things  will  begin.  The  publish- 
ing department  will  be  hereafter  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  William  Campbell  &  Co,  and  the  editorial 
conducted  by  Joseph  Dixon,  Esq,  of  Jersey  city 
and  the  present  editor.  This  arrangement  has 
been  effected  through  the  intervention  of  several 
of  the  most  prominent  literary  and  scientific  men 
of  New  York,  who,  looking  for  a  proper  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  improvements  and  dis 
coveries  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  have  selected 
this  Journal  as  the  most  appropriate,  and  best 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  Sufficient  capital  has 
been  invested  to  sectire  its  future  prompt  issue, 
and  the  literary  and  scientific  talent  engaged  will 
secure  for  it  the  highest  place  in  scientific  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the 
best  scientific  talent  in  this  country  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Photography.  Its  present  various 
applications  to  so  many  branches  of  learning 
induces  investigations  for  its  adaptation  to  others, 
and  almost  daily  these  investigations  bring  forth 
discoveries  which,  if  not  of  immediate  importance, 
open  new  channels  to  the  enterprize  and  industry 
of  the  practical  operator.  In  making  the  results 
of  these  investigations  public  the  experimenter 
and  savan  requires  a  medium  in  which  his  pen  is 
not  restricted  and  wherein  his  facts  can  be  ade- 
quately illustrated  in  order  that  they  be  fully 
understood,  hence  the  selection  of  this  Journal. 
Acknowledged  by  all  who  take  or  see  it  to  be  the 
best  publication  devoted  to  the  Art  of  Photo- 
graphy, it  required  but  the  necessary  inquiries 
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into  the  positions,  styles  and  resources  of  the 
various  kindred  Journals  published  in  the  United 
States  to  cause  the  selection  of  the  Photo<]raphic 
Sf  Fine  Art  Journal  for  that  purpose  by  the  par- 
ties interested  ;  and  as  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  photography  has  been  always  our 
greatest  desire,  and  has  induced  us  to  strive  by 
every  means,  even  against  our  own  pecuniary 
advantage,  to  continue  its  publication,  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  curb  our  ambitious  views  in  its  re- 
gard and  accept  the  terms  and  propositions  of 
these  gentlemen.  We  were  determined,  and 
should  have  surmounted  all  -the  obstructions  in 
our  way  and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
causing,  as  our  ambition  dictated,  all  to  acknow" 
ledge  that  we  were  not  one  to  be  easily  destroyed  ; 
but  we  have  chosen,  for  the  wellfare  of  the  Art, 
to  accept  the  old  proverb — "  in  a  multitude  of 
counsel  there  is  wisdom,"  and  secure  that  wisdom 
on  terms  that  will  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
all  parties. 

In  the  new  publisher  the  journal  will  have  a 
careful,  energetic  man,  who  will  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  can  be  done  to  render  it  a  necessity  to 
every  practical  and  amateur  photographer,  and 
in  many  respects  worthy  the  patronage,  and  in- 
teresting to  the  general  scientific  and  art  reader, 
while  in  the  new  editor  it  will  have  a  gentleman 
of  decided  ability,  and  who  has  been  considered 
ever  since  the  discovery  of  photography  one  of 
its  closest  investigators  and  most  successful  dis- 
coverers. 

Investigation  will  show,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  we  have  had  continually  thrown 
in  our  way,  we  have  not  been  heretofore  behind 
in  presenting  whatever  is  new  to  our  readers, 
or  in  giving  a  greater  amount  of  original  matter 
than  any  other  Photographic  Journal  published 
in  this  country.  The  new  arrangement  will  in- 
crease our  resources  in  this  respect  ten  fold,  while 
it  will  bring  into  the  field  many  of  the  finest 
minds  in  the  country,  minds  that  have  lain  al- 
most dormant  on  the  subject  of  photography 
in  consequence  of  the  erroneous  supposition  of  a 
want  of  a  periodical  adequate  to  their  require- 
ments. 

This  increase  in  the  original  matter  of  our 
Journal  will  form  its  most  important  and  useful 
feature,  while  its  attractions  in  the  illustrations 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
stereoscopic  pictures  which  it  will  be  our  endeavor 
to  render  perfect  in  every  respect. 

The  Photographic  Art  has  not  yet  attained  that 
appreciation  in  the  minds  of  our  artists  and  the 
public,  as  to  its  bearing  upon  the  aOairs  of  life,  to 
which  it  ultimately  tends.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  study  it  carefully 
and  understaudingly  that  it  is  destined  to  effect 
a  revolution,  not  only  in  art  and  science,  but  in 
many  other  branches  of  industry.  We  see  it 
working  with  steady  strides  into  the  studios  of 
the  painter,,  into  the  burin  of  the  engraver,  jost- 
ling the  elbow  of  the  designer  and  engraver  on 
wood,  lessening  the  services  of  the  pencil  of  the 
lithographer,  depriving  the  copyist  aud  draughts- 
man of  his  prestige,  relieving  the  engineer  of 
much  of  his  arduous  labor,  and  even  thrusting 
itself  into  the  precincts  of  the  printing  office,  while 
to  it  science  is  largely  indebtid  for  its  services, 
not  only  in  making,  but  recording  discoveries. 


Contemplate  these  facts  and  then  consider  the 
vast  resources  laid  open  to  it  in  each  of  these 
fields  of  action. 

There  is  great  want  of  appreciation  of  these 
facts,  not  only  on  the  part  of  our  practical  photo- 
graphers themselves,  but  of  the  public,  and  in 
the  course  of  events  the  art  must  of  necessity 
change  hands  entirely.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  look  upon  this  assertion  as  visionary  have  only 
to  look  back  a  few  years  and  mark  the  changes 
that  have  already  taken  place  in  the  Art  of  Pho- 
tography. Seven  years,  or  more,  ago,  many  of 
the  then  existing,  now  defunct  daguerreotypists, 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  us  to  our  face  that  we  were 
crazy  for  writing  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  our  Dictionary. 

"  The  progress  of  improvement  in  all  branches 
of  the  arts,  sciences  and  mechanics  is  continually 
onward,  and  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  suppose 
that  the  art  of  Photography  is  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  general  law.  In  fact,  we  have  placed  be- 
fore us  almost  daily  evidences  to  the  contrary, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  silver  plate  must 
eventually  give  way  to  paper  in  photographic 
manipulation.'" 

How  far  this  prediction  has  been  verified  by 
subsequent  events  every  one  knows  as  well  as  we 
do.  This  is  not  all.  When  we  expressed  the 
opinion  in  1851,  that  photographs  would  be  taken 
life  size,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years  we  were 
not  only  told  we  were  a  visionary,  but  "  a  right 
down  noodle,"  (we  suppose  that  meant  "  fool  of 
the  first  water,")  and  another  whose  head  had 
been  much  longer  dealing  in  the  daguerreotype 
than  ours,  and  who  has  since  made  a  fortune  by 
following  the  lead  of  others  (a  feature  of  capital 
over  mind)  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  predictions, 
said  we  Were  an  'old  granny."  Our  kind  readers 
will  pardon  us  for  taking  these  retrospective 
glances,  on  the  eve  of  surrendering  to  others  a 
portion  of  our  ambitious  views  for  the  future.  We 
make  them,  however,  as  preliminary  records,  for 
photography  has  not  reached  even  the  zenith  in 
its  advancement,  and  many  of  our  readers  will 
live  to  see  the  day,  when  even  the  images  of  the 
spirits  that  walk  the  earth,  will  be  brought  to 
view  by  means  of  the  camera.  This  may  be  a 
startling  assertion,  but  we  have  been  convinced 
in  our  own  mind— from  facts  we  may  hereafter  lay 
before  our  readers — that  spirits  do  walk  the  earth 
and  that  they  can  be  photographed,  and  that  the 
day  will  come  when  this  prediction  like  all  the 
others  will  be  fulfilled — at  all  events  we  hazard  it 
aud  will  leave  it  to  time  to  decide.  Other  things 
not  now  dreamed  of  in  this  world  of  ours  will  be 
taught  by  photography,  and  the  people  in  it  will 
be  made  wiser  and  better  for  its  revelations.  It 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  picturesque  many 
years  hence. 

As  but  few  now  exist  who  practiced  the  daguer- 
reotype when  our  Dictionary  was  published  we 
will  make  another  extract  from  its  pages,  as  we 
consider  the  views  then  expressed  in  regard  to 
that  art  are  equally  applicable  to  the  ambrotype 
and  photograph.  We  do  not  agree  with  many 
that  the  ambrotype  is  easier  made  than  the 
daguerreotype,  and  consequently  admits  of  an 
inferior  class  of  minds  to  produce  equally  good 
results.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  As  we  then 
said,   the    abortionists  in    daguerreotypy    were 


driven  out  by  the  introduction  of  the  ambrotype 
and  photograph,  and  a  different  class  of  operators 
took  their  places — men  from  one  to  many  degrees 
higher  in  mind  and  taste — but  the  greater  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  success  in  producing  perfect 
ambrotypes  and  photographs  place  a  majority  of 
these  men  in  the  same  position  in  these  latter 
branches  that  was  held  by  the  lower  order  of 
daguerreotypists  in  former  years,  and  they  must 
/iw /orce  give  place  to  others  of  a  still  higher 
grade. 

"  We  contend  that  it  is  the  same  with  daguer- 
reotype pictures  as  it  is  with  paintings.  What 
painter,  from  the  earliest  master,  down  to  the 
present  day,  who  has  gained  a  high  reputation 
for  his  masterly  skill  in  portraiture  or  landscape, 
would  have  been,  or  would  be  willing  to  risk  that 
reputation  by  the  sale  of  an  inferior  picture 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  tickling  the  vanily  or 
subserving  the  bad  judgment  of  his  sitter  ?  Not 
one  !  No,  it  is  only  the  dauber,  or  the  unknown, 
who  would  thus  prostitute  his  noble  art — none 
but  those  who,  because  they  could  form  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  human  face  upon  a  sign  board, 
and  have  it  distinguished  as  such,  without  sciaw- 
ling  underneath,  "  this  is  a  portrait,"  imagine 
themselves  artists,  but  whose  imaginations  carry 
them  far  beyond  the  limits  of  truth. 

"  In  the  same  position  do  we  say,  stands  the 
daguerrean  artist.  Let  him  exercise  his  own 
judgment  and  taste,  and  if  they  be  good  and  de- 
serving of  a  high  reputation  he  will  obtain  it 
from  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  true 
talent.  This  once  obtained,  he  need  not  fear  the 
necessity  of  allowing  inferior  works  of  his  hands 
to  cause  him  mortification. 

"  The  artist  should  always  lead  the  taste  of  his 
patrons,  not  his  be  led  by  them.  In  the  former 
case  he  is  always  the  gainer, — in  the  latter  the 
loser ;  for  it  is  the  natural  bent  of  mankind  to 
seek  out,  in  every  branch  of  art,  those  whose  re- 
putation for  excellence  is  paramount,  and  this- 
reputation  must  be  established  by  those  who  are 
well  known  to  be  perfect  connoisseurs  in  that 
art. 

"  This  argument  is  not  wanting  in  facts  to  prove 
its  correctness.  \V  e  meet  them  in  every  day  life, 
and  in  all  branches  of  business,  from  the  boot- 
black up  to  the  noble  sculptor.  How  many  will 
pass  by  the  little  shop  of  a  retail  confectioner,  to 
enter  the  palace  like  saloon  of  the  Thompson's, 
and  yet  these  same  enterprising  men  once  occu- 
pied quite  as  humble  a  shop  as  their  neighbor. 
Why  is  it,  therefore,  that  he  is  now  so  sought 
after  ?  Simply  because  he  has  established  a  repu- 
tation— and  one  too  justly  earned — for  excellence 
in  his  line.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  many 
who  will  patronise  him  merely  because  of  that 
reputation,  but  who  are  wholly  incapable  by  their 
own  tastes  of  judging  his  merits." 

We  see  no  reason  for  changing  these  views, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  endeavor  to  impress 
them  upon  the  minde  of  our  readers  so  long  as 
we  shall  enjoy  intercourse  with  them. 

V.  M.  Griswold — Copies  of  each  number  of  the 
Journal  have  been  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished. Musi  refer  you  to  the  April  number  for 
explanations. 

JouN  Rogers — Wc  can  only  repeat  what  we 
have  before  said  on  the  subject.  It  is  shameful 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  we  do  not  see  how  w^e 
can  help  it. 
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From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

ON  THE  REACTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF   SILVER 
UPON  THE  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 


By  George  Dawson. 

[Kead  at  the  Sleeting  of  the  North   London  Photographic 
Society,  April  25,  18000 

T  our  last  meeting  I  hastily, 
,(and,  I  fear,  rather  imperfect- 
ly) reported  the  result  of  an 
'  experiment  I  had  undertaken 
I  for  the  purpose  of  disproving 
a  statement  respectng  the  sol- 
vent powers  of  hypo  upon  Ag.  CI.  I  had 
not,  at  the  time  of  my  making  that  com- 
munication to  you,  been  able  to  obtain  a 
report  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
MM.  Davanue  and  Girard  had  arrived  at 
their  rather  startling  conclusions.  It  was 
in  the  hope — vain  as  it  turned  out  to  be — of  my 
obtaining  this  report  that  I  deferred  the  experi- 
ment, already  before  you,  to  the  last  moment. 
'Such  as  it  was,  it  dealt  directly  with  the  question 
at  issue,  and  as  you  are  now  aware,  was  strikingly 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  chemists  of  the  present  day, — Mr.  Hard- 
wich. 

Having  now  carefully  perused  the,  in  some  re- 
spects, valuable  paper  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Gi- 
rard, and  tested  their  experiments,  I  venture  to 
submit  that  their  conclusions  are  not  warranted  by 
the  facts  of  the  case.  They  assert  that  "  if  we 
take  a  quart  of  a  solution  of  hypo,  of  the  strength 
of  ten  per  cent ,  and  stir  into  it  forty  grains  of 
freshly-precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  the  latter 
will  be  dissolved,  and  form  the  normally  satura- 
ted solution  spoken  of  above." 

Further,  as  to  the  practical  bearing  of  this, 
they  remark  : — "  Now,  we  know  that  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper  contains,  after  sensitising,  about 
twenty-seven  grains  Ag.  CI.  only ;  therefore 
when  a  sheet  and  a-half,  previously  freed  from 
nitrate  by  washing  in  water,  is  passed  into  a  bath 
containing  a  quart  of  hypo  solution  of  the 
strength  of  10  per  100,  the  bath  will  be  saturated 
with  this  double  salt." 

In  support  of  this  assertion  they  adduce  the 
following  experiment,  and  this  only.  I  go  on  to 
quote  : — "  In  placing  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphite 
of  soda  of  10  per  100  in  contact  with  a  great  ex- 
cess of  recently-precipitated  chloride  of  silver 
filtering  the  liquor  and  abandoning  it  to  repose 
we  recognise  at  the  expiration  of  a  very  short 
time  that  a  strong  proportion  of  double  salt  is 
deposited  in  the  crystalline  state,  very  pure  and 
white.  If  we  then  seek  to  dptermine  the  richness 
of  this  liquor,  which  does  not  alter  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  cor" 
responding  to  the  saturation  of  the  hyposulphite 
by  the  double  salt,  we  recognise  with  astonish- 
ment that"  this  solution  does  not  contain  at  60"  F 
more  than  27  grains  of  silver  in  every  litre  (35 
ounces),  which  corresponds  to  36  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  to  25  drachms  of  new  hyposulphite." 
They  have  selected  a  rather  weak  solution  of 
hypo,  viz.,  ten  per  cent.  This,  however,  is  not  of 
much  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  inasmuch 
as  I  could  scarcely  find  any  appreciable  difference 
in  the  relative  quantity  of  Ag.  CI.  taken  up  by  a 
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ten  per  cent,  and  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  to 
reach  the  point  of  supersaturation, — the  only 
difference  being  greater  rapidity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  stronger  solution  ;  but  in  both  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  in  the  operating-room  in- 
creased iu  a  corresponding  degree  the  rapidity  of 
their  action.  * 

I  may  as  well  note  here  some  facts  which  will 
save  me  the  trouble  of  considerable  repetition 
hereafter.  During  the  progress  of  the  following 
experiments  the  temperature  of  the  room  varied 
from  40°  to  05°  F.  In  every  solution  test  paper 
was  placed,  and  when  any  acid  reaction  showed 
itself  the  fact  will  be  mentioned.  The  Ag.  01. 
was  freshly  precipitated  by  Na.  01.,  washed,  dried, 
and  added  to  the  hypo  in  small  quantities.  Both 
the  hypo  and  the  Ag.  Noj  were  of  good  but  not 
pure  quality — the  solvent  for  the  tormer  being 
ordinary  spring  water. 

Having  made,  then,  several  solutions  of  ten 
per  cent,  hypo,  I  dissolved  in  one  set  of  these  Ag. 
CI.  in  the  proportion  of  one  by  weight  to  three 
hypo  crystals.  This  class,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  1  shall  call  Test  Solution  No.  1. 

In  another  set  I  dissolved  rather  more  than  -j 
Ag.  CI.    Test  Solution  No.  2. 

In  a  third  set  Ag.  CI.  was  added  till  the  white 
crystalline  precipitate  fell  abundantly. 

This  was  probably  Herschell's  second  salt,  con- 
sisting of  one  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  of  silver 
with  one  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Ag  0, 
S2  O2  4-  Na  0,  Sg  Oa .    Test  Solution  No.  3. 

The  behavior  of  these  sets  of  solutions,  under 
the  tests  to  which  I  subjected  them,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Test  Solution  No.  1  (a)  by  evaporation  yielded 
a  crop  of  brilliant,  clean,  cut  crystals,  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  in  fresh  hypo,  and  also  in  a  portion 
of  its  own  liquor  removed  before  evaporation. 

(fi)  In  another  portion  of  No  1,  no  precipitate 
of  any  kind  showed  itself  at  the  expiration  of 
three  weeks,  although  exposed  to  the  air.  I  then 
fixed  with  it  a  positive  stereograph  on  paper, 
which  certainly  bears  all  the  characteristics  of 
perfect  fixation,  and  stands  a  severe  test  for  the 
presence  of  sulphur  and  sulphides,  by  not  giving 
off  the  unmistakeable  smell  of  sulphurous  acid 
when  heated. 

Test  Solution  No.  2  on  evaporation  yielded  the 
same  sort  of  crystals  as  No.  1 ;  a  little  more  de- 
fined and  brilliant  (perhaps  an  accidental  circum- 
stance), also  soluble  in  water,  and  in  other  re- 
spects compDrting  itself  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  No.  1. 

Tost  Solution  No.  3,  (a)  the  precipitate  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  its  white 
state  in  fresh  hypo  ;  this  new  solution  again  on 
evaporation  yielding  crystals  similar  to  Nos.  1 
and  2,  soluble  in  water.  (6)  The  precipitate  on 
a  sand  bath  at  about  IcO"  Fah.,  quickly  resolved 
itself  into  sulphide  of  s.lver,  going  through  the 
regular  gradations  from  white  to  yellow  (at  which 
stage  it  eeases  to  be  soluble  in  hypo),  brown,  and 
black,  (c)  The  instability  of  No.  3  manifested 
itself  when  exposed  along  with  its  supernatant 
liquor  for  a  few  days  to  the  air.  Symptoms  of 
acidity  at  the  end  of  that  time  showed  themselves, 
the  Ag  0,  Sj  O2  being  gradually  decomposed 
into  Ag  S  -f-S  O3  ;  but  this  solution  was  stand- 
ing  in  a  warm  position.     On   the   other  hand. 


another  similar  solution  has  remained  withou 
any  symptoms  of  decomposition,  in  a  pretty  even 
temperature  under  OO**  more  lliau  a  fortnight. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  listening  to  further 
details.  Those  already  stated  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  I  have  collected,  all  tending  to 
the  same  end.  Enough  has  been  mentioned  to 
show  that  Ag.  01.  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  exhibits 
no  tendency  to  crystalise  nor  to  decompose,  until 
one  part  by  weight  of  the  former  has  been  addrd 
to  two  of  the  latter  salt  :  a  broad  enough  margin 
will  be  left  for  impure  materials  if  we  say  one  to 
three.  You  will  observe  I  have  carefully  kept 
out  of  view  the  influence  of  Ag,  01.  decomposed 
by  light,  of  the  organic  and  argento-organic  com- 
pounds, all  which  in  practice  may,  and  probably 
do,  modify  the  results.  Other  causes,  we  know, 
greatly  affect  the  stability  of  a  hypo  bath  in  any 
stage  of  its  progress  towards  saturation,  such  as 
the  presence  of  acids,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  so 
forth.  Any  one  who  tolerates  the  presence  of 
this  latter  class  where  they  have  no  business  to 
be,  will  be  amply  I'epaid  in  faded  proofs  and 
much  vexation.  It  is  not  my  intention  nor  object 
at  the  present  time  to  enter  into  the  conditions  of 
a  stable  bath,  and  discuss  its  disturbing  causes. 
These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at 
issue  between  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  and  our- 
selves. They  make  a  clear  and  distinct  state- 
ment, and  found  it  entirely  on  what  I  consider  a 
fallacious  experiment.  They  throw  in  a  large 
excess  of  Ag.  01.  into  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
hypo  and  filter  the  liquid,  in  which  they  find  only 
a  very  few  grains  of  silver.  I  have  not  yet 
finished  my  repetition  of  this  experiment ;  but  I 
have  gone  far  enough  in  their  direction  and  in 
my  own  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  I  have  found 
out  the  source  of  their  fallacy.  The  facts  I  have 
as  yet  ascertained  are  these  : — 

I  saturated  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo 
with  Ag.  01.,  and  continued  adding  the  latter  till 
hyposulphite  of  silver  ceased  to  fall.  Part  of  the 
liquor  was  boiled  in  a  test  tube,  without  the  ex- 
pected deposit  of  Ag.  S.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that,  if  this  body  were  absent,  it  might  contain 
chloride  of  sodium  only  ;  and  this  surmise  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  few  tests  I  have  as  yet  had 
time  to  apply.    They  are  as  under  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  produced  a  copious  precipitate 
of  Ag.  01.,  with  all  its  characteristic  proper- 
ties. 

Sulphuric  acid — a  slight  milkiness. 

Nitric  acid — the  same. 

Hydrochloric  acid — no  effect. 

On  evaporation,  a  crystalline  residue  appeared 
in  considerable  quantity,  of  a  saline  taste,  and 
quite  soluble  in  water.  A  piece  of  paper  dipped 
in  it,  dried,  and  floated  on  nitrate  of  silver,  was 
very  sensitive  to  light.     [Print  exhibited.] 

Should  these  strong  indications  lead  to  the 
proof  that  my  surmises  are  correct,  it  would  not, 
I  think,  be  great  heresy  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
Sir  John  Herschell's  second  salt  as  the  highest 
combination  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  chloride 
of  silver.  The  formula  then  would  be,  not  Ag, 
OI.+NaO,Sa  Oo  =AgO,S  O2  +NaO,S2  02, 
but  Ag.  01.  +  Na  0,  S2  0  =  Ag  0,  Sj  O3  -f-  Na. 
01.  left  in  solution.  The  existence  of  the  first 
salt,  also,  viz.,  Ag  0,  S2  O2  -h  2  (Na  0,  S,  Og ), 
as  a  distinct  body,  would  thus  also  be  highly  pro- 
blematical, inasmuch  as  it  would  only  represent 
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a  certain  stage  on  the  road  towards  the  formation 
of  the  higher  salt.  Certainly  it  has  no  existence 
in  the  sense  in  which  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard 
des&ribe  it,  viz.,  as  a  salt  prone  to  crystallise  and 
decompose  in  the  presence  of  hypo  and  water. 

According,  then,  to  this  supposition,  had  MM. 
Davanne  and  Girard  thrown  in  a  little  more  Ag. 
CI.  into  their  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo,  the 
probability  is,  the  result  of  their  analysis  would 
have  shown  a  still  smaller  per  centage  of  silver 
remaining  in  the  liquor — in  truth,  only  the  small 
quantity  dissolved  by  the  Na.  CI.  in  solution. 

I  have  thrown  out  these  remarks  merely  as 
suggestions,  naturally  arising  from  the  unexpec- 
ted phenomena  of  my  concluding  experiment. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  some  able  chemist  will  take  up 
the  subject,  and  thoroughly  investigate  and  settle 
this  important  and  difficult  question. 


From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMMEiMS. 


By  T.  F.  Hakdwich. 


There  exists  at  the  present  time,  amongst  En- 
glish photographers,  a  disposition  to  criticise  the 
papers  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard ;  and,  although 
the  writer  of  these  "  Comments"  objects  very 
strongly  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  which  may 
become  personal,  he  will  not  permit  that  feeling 
to  prevent  him  from  expressing  his  opinion.  MM. 
Davanne  and  Girard  have  undertaken  to  examine 
the  whole  subject  of  positive  printing,  and  to  ex- 
plain it  in  a  scientific  and  rational  mauner.  Their 
papers  bear  no  appearance  of  being  mere  compi- 
lations, hastily  thrown  together,  and  asking  for 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  critic  ;  but  are 
evidently  intended  for  experimental  researches, 
carefully  matured  previous  to  publication.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
that,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  we  find  we 
have  little  that  is  new  to  enter  in  our  note-book, 
and  that  many  statements  advanced  by  them  are 
directly  opposed  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
truth. 

The  first  cause  of  complaint  which  we  entertain 
against  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  is  that  they  do 
not  sufficiently  inform  themselves  on  what  has 
already  been  done  ;  consequently  we  are  contin- 
ually startled  at  finding  observations  which  we 
distinctly  remember  to  have  seen  published  years 
ago,  either  stated  as  new,  or  inserted  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  fairly  be  taken  to  be 
new.  The  English  journals  are  perhaps  less  read 
in  France  than  the  French  journals  are  in  En- 
gland, and  it  is  well  to  exercise  charity  in  these 
matters  ;  still  the  omission  has  the  appearance  of 
carelessness,  and,  to  say  the  least,  it  does  not 
prepossess  in  favor  of  the  writers.  Hence,  if  at 
the  present  time  a  voice  should  suddenly  rise, 
and  accuse  us  in  plaiu  language  of  being  preju- 
diced against  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to  offer  a 
denial  ;  we  could  only  say  that  no  prejudice  of 
ours  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  cordial 
recognition  of  any  new  facts  which  they  might 
discover. 

But  a  more  serious  drawback  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  researches  now  under  criticism  is,  that  they 
are  too   dogmatic  and   authoritative  on  matters 
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which  do  not  admit  of  being  settled  in  a  summary 
manner.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  step  with  chemical 
formula;  and  to  decide  at  once  a  question  which 
has  agitated  the  minds  of  photographers  for  years, 
but  will  the  intelligent  reader  be  convinced  by 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  I  We  think  not. 
For  instance,  in  the  paper  on  the  fixing  of  proofs, 
we  find  it  said  to  the  effsct  that  the  sub-chloride 
of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  fixing  agent,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  spongy  metallic  silver,  which 
forms  the  image.*  Now  we  wish  to  protest  against 
such  an  hypothesis,  and  to  put  on  record  our  most 
confident  prediction  that,  in  ten  years  from  the 
present  time,  no  well-informed  chemist  will  en- 
tertain it.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  views 
which  we  now  express  are,  in  substance,  the  same 
as  those  brought  forward  in  July,  1856,  iu  a  paper 
On  the  Co7nposition  of  the  Image,  we  have  referred 
to  that  paper,  and  find  it  therein  stated  that  the 
author  believes  the  only  essential  elements  in 
photographic  printing  to  be  oxide  of  silver  and 
organic  matter  ;  that  the  oxide  of  silver  is  reduced 
more  or  less  completely,  and  that  the  product  re- 
mains in  union  wiih  the  organic  matter.  Nothing 
definite  was  said  as  to  whether  this  product  of 
reduction  consisted  of  metallic  silver,  or  of  a  low 
oxide,  but  the  probability  was  thought  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  sub-oxides  are 
known  to  unite  with  organic  substances,  whereas 
metals  have  not  been  shown  to  do  so.  Observe, 
we  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, because  we  believe  that  photographic  prints 
are  obtainable  without  chloride  of  silver,  although 
this  body  is  useful  in  giving  rapidity  to  the  inso- 
lation. We  have  on  many  occasions  expressed 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  inferior  chloride 
of  silver,  containing  less  chlorine  than  the  white 
chloride  ;  but,  that  a  decomposition  of  this  body 
by  the  fixing  agent  forms  the  photographic  print, 
we  are  not  for  a  moment  prepared  to  admit.  The 
proper  view  to  take  of  the  photographic  print,  in 
our  opinion,  is  that  of  a  sub-compound  of  silver 
attached  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  supporting 
basis  by  a  mordant  action  ;  and  the  nearest  re- 
semblance we  can  think  of  at  this  moment  is  the 
red  stain  on  linen,  known  as  "  an  iron-mould," 
and  caused  either  by  an  oxide  or  a  basic  salt  of 
iron  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the  fibre. 

As  regards  the  fixing  of  a  paper  print,  we  also 
prefer  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver  in 
hyposulphate  of  soda,  and  to  consider  that  we 
have  in  this  process  to  deal  with  animal  matters, 
albumen  or  gelatine,  coagulated  by  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver ;  or  sometimes  with  vegetable  substances  in 
union  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  ex- 
tracted by  a  previous  washing  of  the  print  with 
water,  for  it  has  lately  been  shown  that  not  even 
salt  and  water  will  immediately  decompose  these 
organic  combinations  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Moreover,  a  fixing  agent,  if  intended  to  dissolve 


*  We  Pre  aware  that  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  have  of 
late  spoken  of  argento-organic  conipcunds,  &c.,  but  no 
mention  of  organic  matter  was  made  in  their  first  commu- 
nication, in  the  Bulletin  of  June,  1855.  At  that  time  they 
considered  the  image  to  consist  of  pure  metallic  silver,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  havo  ever  made  any  acknow- 
ledgement of  error  in  having  originally  entertained  such  an 
opinion. 


them  thoroughly,  must  be  much  stronger  than 
theory  would  indicate  fo3  chloride  of  silver  ;  and 
time  must  be  allowed  for  its  proper  action,  other- 
wise the  print,  although  fixed  on  the  surface,  will 
exhibit  yellow  patches  in  its  substance.  Any  one 
who  is  doubtful  of  this  may  precipitate  a  little 
albuminate  of  silver,  and,  after  darkening  it 
slightly,  try  to  extract  the  excess  of  oxide  of  sil- 
ver from  it  by  means  of  hyposulphite.  He  will 
find  that  h*  has  a  far  more  refractory  substance 
to  deal  with  than  simple  chloride  of  silver. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  article  was  written,  a 
paper,  read  before  the  North  London  Association 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  ; 
and  although  at  the  present  time  we  have  not  had 
an  opportnuity  of  repeating  the  experiments 
therein  described,  we  are  nevertheless  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  them  ;  for  we  have  observed  the 
behavior  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  salts  of 
silver,  and  have  noticed  how  strong  its  affinities 
in  that  direction  aie. 

At  the  present  season,  when  the  practice  of  dry 
collodion  photography  is  at  its  height,  we  shall 
persevere  in  our  attempts  to  ventilate  the  subject 
in  the  most  complete  manner,  in  order  that  the 
pros  and  cons  of  every  process  may  be  understood. 
In  affirming,  as  we  did  in  our  last,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  albuminous  bodies  in  the  preservative 
agent  had  a  tendency  ta  prevent  fogging  and  ir- 
regular reduction  of  silver  on  the  non-exposed 
portions  of  the  plate,  we  did  not  intend  to  assert 
that  such  a  protective  effect  is  confined  to  that 
particular  class  of  bodies,  or  to  say  that  the  pre. 
sence  of  nitrogen  in  the  protecting  substance  is 
essential.  So  far  from  such  being  the  case,  it 
seems  that  many  of  those  organic  substances 
which  reduce  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  metallic 
state  have  the  same  tendency  to  preventjfogging 
as  that  exhibited  by  albumen.  Thus,  if  we  pre- 
serve a  washed  collodion  plate  with  cane  sugar, 
we  find  it  more  liable  to  give  a  cloudy  picture 
than  when  grape  sugar  is  used  ;  or  if  we  employ 
FothergiU's  process,  and  observe  that  the  picture 
developes  in  an  indistinct  or  misty  manner,  we 
may  often  remedy  the  defect  by  applying  a  final 
wash  of  gallic  acid,  after  the  albumen  ;  this  will 
brighten  the  negative  and  preserve  the  shadows 
clean  and  transparent.  A  particular  condition 
of  yie  sensitive  film  is  required  to  render  it  sus- 
ceptible of  a  strong  actinic  impression.  If  this 
exists  in  the  collodion  itself,  either  from  the  py- 
roxylins having  been  made  in  a  certain  way  or 
the  collodion  having  been  kept  in  the  iodised 
state,  then  very  little  artificial  aid  will  be  re- 
quired, and  all  that  the  preservative  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  will  be  to  keep  the  film  in  the  proper 
physical  state.  In  such  a  case  the  exact  nature 
of  the  preservative  is  certainly  not  of  the  same 
importance,  and  a  solution  of  cane  sugar,  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  will  answer  the  purpose  and 
give  a  clean  picture.  When,  however,  the  collo- 
dion is  wanting  iu  those  qualities  which  cause  tlie 
exposed  plate  to  exerta  strong  attraction  towards 
the  particles  of  reduced  silver,  and  draw  them  off, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  image,  then  those  particles 
will  be  thrown  down  irregularly  and  the  devel- 
oper will  become  turbid.  The  caseine  in  serum 
of  milk  and  the  coagulable  matter  in  infu.sion  of 
malt  are  both  likely  to  prevent  this  turbidity,  as 
is  also  the  grape  sugar  in  the  latter  liquid. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  Loudon  Pho- 
tographic Association  the  subject  of  dry  processes 
was  brought  forward,  and  we  have  since  been 
thinking  over  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ackland 
upon  that  occasion.  He  speaks  of  the  difference 
between  a  porous  and  a  non-porous  collodion.  A 
friend  of  ours  has  been  in  the  habit  of  examining 
collodions  as  regards  their  porosity  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — He  exposes  the  sensitive  plate  with 
the  g/ass  side  towards  the  object,  so  as  to  form 
the  latent  picture  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
collodion.  Then,  if  the  film  be  very  horny  and 
impenetrable,  the  developer  will  scarcely  act ; 
but  if,  on  the-cCther  hand,  it  be  open  and  porous, 
the  reduction  will  take  place  as  usual.  We  our- 
selves, in  giving  an  opinion  on  a  porous  collodion, 
should  be  disposed  to  inquire  how  the  porosity 
was  produced.  If  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
gradual  liquifying  action  of  an  alkali,  or  an  al- 
kaline iodide,  the  collodion  will  be  likely  to  give 
an  intense  negative  in  Fothergill's  process  ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  porosity  of  the  collodion 
be  due  to  the  use  of  pyroxyline  made  with  very 
weak  nitric  acid,  then  the  negative  will  be  feeble. 
Happening  to  have  by  us  a  sample  of  collodion 
made  with  this  latter  pyroxyline,  we  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Ackland  to  try,  feeling  sure  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  not  be  pleased  with  it.  His  answer 
was  what  we  anticipated,  thanking  us  for  the 
trouble  we  had  taken,  but  stating  that  the  collo- 
dion did  not  succeed.  Since  then  a  gentleman 
from  a  more  distant  part  of  the  country  has  re- 
quested that  we  would  assist  him  in  producing  a 
sample  of  this  "  porous  pyroxyline,"  so  termed  ; 
but  we  have  declined  doing  so,  feeling  that  it 
would  not  answer  his  purpose.  If  these  papers 
should  meet  his  eye,  and  he  be  still  desirous  of 
preparing  a  pyroxyline  which  will  not  dry  up 
very  rapidly  after  sensitising,  we  advise  him  to 
work  with  a  nitrosulphuric  acid  containing  a  me- 
dium proportion  of  water,  and  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  170='  or  180°  F.  In  this  way  he  will 
get  what  he  wants  as  regards  the  physical  pro- 
perties mentioned,  without  reducing  the  intensity 
of  the  pyroxyline  in  that  very  complete  manner 
which  nitric  acid  in  a  greater  state  of  dilution 
with  water  tends  to  do. 

Mr.  Ackland  speaks  of  trausparent  markings 
at  the  place  where  the  albumen  was  poured  on. 
Do  such  markings  arise  from  a  solvent  action 
exerted  by  the  albumen  itself  upon  the  precipi- 
tated albuminate  of  silver  ?  It  occurred  to  us 
that  it  might  be  so,  from  our  having  observed 
that  the  precipitate  first  produced  on  adding  a  few 
drops  of  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  Fothergill  albumen  liquid  disappears  on  stir- 
ring. We  ask,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  treating  the  prepared  Fo- 
thergill plate  in  the  wet  state  with  several  fresh 
portions  of  albumen  ?  Would  the  albuminate  of 
silver  first  thrown  down  be  afterwards  taken  up 
again  ?  or  would  its  combination  with  the  iodide 
of  silver' — for  we  may  now  be  certain  that  there 
exists  such  a  combination — enable  it  to  withstand 
the  excess  of  albumen  ?  If  so,  again  we  ask,  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  transparent  spot  observed  by 
Mr.  Ackland?  In  our  own  practice  we  have  not 
seen  this  spot,  and  are  unable  to  conjecture  why 
it  should  occur  with  the  old  collodion  and  not 
with  newly  iodised  collodion. 
We  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  Fothergill  pro- 


cess,  as  compared  with  some  other  dry  processes, 
is  slow  of  development.  At  first  we  thought  that 
this  must  be  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  collodion 
in  drying,  which  happens  in  that  process  from  the 
excess  of  albumen  having  been  washed  away. 
We  therefore  obviated  this  by  preparing  a  Fo- 
thergill plate  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  flood- 
ing it  with  a  thirty  grain  solution  of  gum  aiabic 
before  dessication.  To  our  surprise,  however, 
this  plate  developed  with  less  rapidity  than  an 
ordinary  gum  plate  prepared  without  albumen, 
and  on  repeating  the  experiment  in  various  ways 
we  became,  at  length,  quite  convinced  that  the 
presence  of  the  albumen  had  a  positive  action  in 
retarding  the  development,  although  by  allowing 
a  longer  time  a  dense  negative  could  be  obtained. 
Previous  to  this  we  had  also  noticed  that  plates 
prepared  by  Major  Russell  with  a  strong  solution 
of  meta-gelatine  containing  gallic  acid  did  not 
develop  as  quickly  as  plates  made  with  gum  and 
gallic  acid.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  consi- 
der that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  organic  pre- 
servative exercises  an  influence  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  latent  picture  is  rendered  visible, 
and  that  this  effect  does  not  depend  altogether 
upon  the  density  of  the  preservative,  or  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  keeps  open  the  pores  of  the 
collodion  film. 
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The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  on  Monday  Evening,  July 
9th,  I860.— 

Mr.  S.  D.  Tillman  in  the  chair. 

In  correction  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing Mr.  Campbell  wished  to  give  Mr.  Seely  credit 
as  the  originator  of  the  ectograph  pictures  intro- 
duced by  him.    He  only  carried  out  the  idea. 

ilR.  Haevet  Ross  was  elected  a  member. 

Mb.  Seelt  said  that  he  had  two  papers  sent 
him — one  from  Dr.  Sanders,  Madison,  Conn,,  on 
Dry  Collodion,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Charles 
Waldach,  of  Cincinnatti ;  He  would  first  read  the 
latter  : — 

IMPERFECTIONS  IN  THE  COLLODION 
FILM. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Waldach  writes  ; — 
The  difBculty  experienced  by  Mr.  Campbell 
with  his  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  is  one  of  very 
common  occurence.  I  have  often  been  called 
upon  by  operators  to  account  for  it,  and  have  in 
every  case  found  the  remedy  recommended  by 
Mr.  Thompson  to  bring  the  bath  in  good  work- 
ing order  again.  All  baths  producing  pin  holes, 
I  found  deposited  little  needles  which  on  being 
seperated  from  the  solution  proved  to  be  iodide  of 
silver.  Such  baths  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light for  several  hours  would  remain  colorless, 
or  if  blackening,  would  not  after  filtration  work 
better  than  before.  This  proves  the  crystals 
not  to  be  organic,  for  organic  matter  ought  to 
be  removed  by  exposure  to  light. 

The  theory  of  this  occurrence,  I  think,  is  very 
simple.  The  silver  solution  saturated  with  iodide 
of  silver,  is  weakened  by  being  worked,  and 
will  lose  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  to  dis- 
solve this  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  then  what  is  called 
aursaturated  with  it,  and  the  iodide  of  silver 
is   ready    to   take    the    crystaline    form.     The 


crystallization  will  take  place  with  diiTiculty 
in  a  smooth  vessel  like  a  porcelain  batti, 
but  if  a  collodionized  plate  is  dipped  into 
it,  tlie  crystals  will  deposit  on  the  comparatively 
rough  surface  of  collodion.  When  a  vulcanized 
rubber,  gutta  percha,  or  photographic  ware  bath 
is  used,  the  needles  will  have  more  tendency  to 
deposit  on  the  rough  inside  surface  than  on  the 
plate.  This  may  account  for  the  evil  being 
great  T  when  a  porcelain  bath  is  used.  I  do  not 
think  the  material  of  which  the  bath  is  made  has 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

I  have  found  the  same  difficulty  to  occur  in 
a  new  bath,  in  baths  which  had  only  been  used  a 
few  days. 

The  means  of  avoiding  this  evil  is  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  baths  ;  to  remedy  it,  add  a  few 
ounces  of  distilled  water  filter  the  precipitate  out 
and  add  to  the  clear  liquid  a  quantity  of  silver 
corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  water  used. 

Mr.  Campbell  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Waldach,  as  an  authority,  still  thought  the  mat- 
ter unsettled.  The  communication  did  not  ap. 
pear  to  him  to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  It  appeared 
from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Waldach  that  there  were 
certain  crystals  formed  which  were  necdie-like. 
These  Mr.  C.  always  understood  to  be  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  this  were  the  difficulty,  it  would  be 
easily  overcome,  by  adding  a  little  more  water, 
because  they  were  soluble  in  water  ;  but  this  did 
not  overcome  the  difficulty.  He  had  another 
reason  for  thinking  that  Mr.  W.  did  not  quite 
understand  the  matter.  He  said  that  by  exposing 
the  bath  ta  the  sunlight  for  several  hours  all  the 
organic  matter  would  be  thrown  down.  Mr.  C. 
very  much  doubted  this.  If  so  it  would  be  an 
excellent  manner  of  getting  pure  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
but  that  was  not  so.  He  noted  a  few  other  objec- 
tions. As  to  over  iodizing  the  bath  if  that  produced 
it,  they  would  find  the  difficulty  more  often  than 
they  did.  He  had  looked  over  all  the  books  he 
oould  find  for  the  difficulty — he  had  looked  over 
all  the  faults  in  collodion,  and  had  not  found 
this  fault.  Nor  did  he  think  Mr.  W.  correct  in 
supposing  the  difficulty  one  of  common  occur- 
rence. He  had  tried  hard,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  get  it  again.  Then  again  the  needle-like  crys- 
tals spoken  of  by  Mr.  W.  were  not  at  all  like  the 
crystals  he  complained  of,  which  were  gritty  and 
heavy.  When  the  bath  was  poured  into  a  bottle 
of  silver  solution,  and  again  poured  out  of  the 
bottle,  gritty  particles  would  adhere  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  when  water  was  added  they 
would  not  dissolve  but  would  fall  to  the  bottom. 
He  would  take  care  the  next  time  he  met  with 
the  difficulty  to  elucidate  it.  At  present  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  solution, 

Mr.  Seely  supposed  Mr.  Waldach  had  founded 
his  paper  upon  information  he  had  had  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Society  on  the  subject. 
Through  what  source  he  did  not  know  ;  but  he 
thought  if  lie  had  had  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  and  the  opinions  given 
by  different  members,  he  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  quite  so  boldly  ;  he  would  have  seen 
there  was  a  ohance  for  a  little  doubt  on  the  sub, 
ject.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  had  anything  to  add  to  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  him  before— that  it  was  probably 
an  organic  sort  of  silver,  and  also  probably  an 
oxolate  of  silver.    He  stated  the  fact  once  before 
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that  giia  cotton  underwent  a  change  into  gelatin 
and  oxalic  acid.  It  was  possible  that  this  change 
into  oxallic  acid  might  go  on  in  collodion,  or  in 
the  bath,  thus  forming  an  oxolate  of  silver.  The 
case  that  came  undt'r  his  view  occurred  in  Mr. 
Gai'vey's  gallery,  and  some  material  was  sent 
to  him  for  examination  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
bath.  He  had  at  the  time  no  microscope,  to  see 
the  form  of  the  crystals,  but  he  judged  they  were 
needle  form.  He  could  not  think  it  was  iodide  of 
silver  and  that  Mr.  Waldach  was  correct.  In 
first  mixing  a  bath  there  might  be  an  excess  of 
iodide  of  silver,  and  yet  a  picture  be  formed. 
The  iodide  of  silver  thus  formed  was  too  small  to 
make  a  pin-hole  to  be  -seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Mr.  W.  represented  that  he  had  seperated  some 
matter  and  it  proved  to  be  iodide  of  silver.  He 
(Mr.  S.)  Would  like  to  know  from  what  tests  he 
formed  that  opinion.  This  was  a  subject  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  their  information,  they 
should  all  feel  a  little  doubt  about.  He  confessed 
that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Waldach  raised  some 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  position  he  before 
took.  He  also  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Pike 
of  Brooklyn,  who  considered  this  matter  was  ox- 
ide of  silver.  On  argument  Mr.  Pike  was  willing 
to  concede  that  the  diflSculty  might  arise  from 
various  precipitations.  Exposure  to  light,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  justly  remarked,  would  not  precipitate 
all  organic  matter;  but  it  would  precipitate  all 
that  was  injurious  in  the  ordinary  working  of  a 
bath. 

Mr.  Campbelt.  suggested  as  Mr.  Waldach 
seemed  to  think  this  was  a' matter  of  common  oc- 
currence, that  any  photographer  who  might  meet 
with  it  should  bring  the  plate  to  the  Society,  so 
that  they  might  be  better  able  to  judge. 

Mr.  Kuhn  considered  that  Mr.  Waldach  deserv- 
ed praise  for  his  manner  of  getting  rid  of  these 
pin-holes.  It  was  correct  in  principle  when  a  bath 
worked  in  pin-holes,  to  add  distilled  water,  filter, 
and  then  add  to  the  strength.  It  was  the  most 
simple  way  of  purifying  a  bath,  under  any  cir. 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Campbell  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  he  considered  distilled  water  of 
any  benefit.  He  thought  a  little  .organic  mat- 
ter in  the  bath  added  greatly  to  it. 

Mr.  KuHN  said  if  the  gentleman  tried  the  ex- 
periment, he  would  find  that  the  use  of  distilled 
■water  was  of  benefit. 

THE  XANTHO-COLLODION. 

Mr  Seely  read  the  following  communication 
from  Mr.  Sanders  : — 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  for  some 
time  past,  that  in  order  to  render  collodion  as  in- 
tense and  impressible  to  light  as  possible,  there 
is  required  the  combination  with  it  of  some  other 
organic  substance.  This  idea  was  giveu  out-  by 
Mr.  Seely,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
was  only  an  expression  too,  of  the  notions  I  have 
entertained  upon  the  subject, 

I  have  likewise  thought  that  if  we  were  to  give 
the  collodion  some  hue  which  would  be  more 
impervious  to  light  than  the  transparent  collo- 
dion, that  we  should  thereby  gain  in  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  the  half  tones.  For  instance,  (in 
the  prints),  the  whites  would  be  less  liable  to 
siilarise,  while  the  half  tones  or  shades  would 
print  more  delicately.     With   these    two   objects 


in  view  I  was  led  to  the  following  results  :  To  I 
make  the  collodion,  take  of  ether  and  alcohol 
(98  per  cent.)  of  each,  half  an  ounce.  Dissolve 
first  in  it,  10  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  and 
5  grains  of  the -bromide  of  cadmium.  Then  dis- 
solve in  it  five  grains  of  pyroxyline  made  at  the 
maximum  temperature.  Then  add  one  ounce  of 
the  following  tincture  : 

To  four  ounces  of  alcohol  at  98  per  cent,  add 
one  ounce  of  powdered  Tumeric  (curcuma). 
This  tincture  should  be  prepared  and  frequently 
shaken,  several  days  before  being  used.  The  col- 
lodion is  now  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  and  as  soon 
as  it  settles  is  fit  for  use  for  either  negative  or 
positive  pictures,  or  for  dry  plates.  The  work- 
ing of  this  collodion  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
If  positives  are  taken  with  it  either  from  the 
black  glass  or  the  melainotype  plate  ;  the  picture 
13  presents  a  rich  new  tone  (not  yellow)  not  un- 
like the  gilded  daguerreotype  picture.  But  this 
efifect  is  not  so  pleasing  if  the  positive  is  taken 
on  white  glass  and  backed  with  black  varnish. 
Besides  this  pleasing  term,  the  picture  posseses  a 
transparency  and  clearness  which  -I  have  never 
seen  equalled  by  any  other  collodion. 

The  negative  although  the  collodion  has  just 
been  made,  is  very  int'ense  and  gives  a  picture 
the  details  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
All  of  these  details  print  wittout  the  least  solar- 
ization,  which  is  the  case  w^th  all  the  whites  of 
the  picture. 

In  the  production  of  the  dry  plate,  this  collo- 
dion works  very  beautifully.  The  film  is  so 
tough  that  it  may  be  washed  by  a  stream  of 
water  with  rapidity,  while  there  is  not  the  least 
necessity  of  resorting  to  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  de- 
veloper, unless  the  operator  fancies  that  sub- 
stance. I  find  that  in  using  the  latter  substance 
with  common  collodion,  that  the  great  objection 
is  the  rotteness  it  imparts  to  the  film,  so  that  the 
utmost  care  is  required  in  order  to  keep  it  on  the 
glass.  "With  the  xantho-coUodion  (as  I  have 
thought  proper  to  term  it)  this  extreme  tender- 
ness of  the  film  does  not  ensue,  but  it  remains  so 
tough  that  it  may  be  washed  with  rapidity.  If, 
however,  it  be  preferred  to  develop  with  pyro- 
gallic acid  the  toughness  of  the  film  will  admit 
of  it  much  more  safely  than  the  ordinary  film. 

-One  great  advantage  of  the  xantho-collodion 
is,  that  it  is  ready  to  produce  an  intense  negative 
as  soon  as  it  is  prepared.  The  intensity  of  this 
negative,  immediately  after  being  prepared,  is 
fully  equal  to  that  made  in  the  usual  way  when 
at  least  several  weeks  old.  Will  not  some  of  the 
members  of  this  society  repeat  these  experiments, 
and  also  the  addition  to  the  collodion  of  other 
organic  substance  ?  I  herewith  send  some  speci- 
mens of  prints.  The  collodion  with  which  these 
negatives  were  made  was  used  immediately  after 
being  prepared,  and  the  plates  were  not  exposed 
until  ten,  days  after  they  had  been  dried.  They 
were  treated  in  every  way  as  described  in  for- 
mer pages. 
Madison,  July,  18G0. 

Mr.  Seely.— I  should  mention  that  the  doctor 
has  no  conveniencps  of  light,  and  his  workmen 
labor  under  many  disadvantages.  I  think  that 
apology  is  necessary,  because  his  prints  are  not 
quite  equal  to  what  we  see  in  our  galleries. 
These  experiments  (continued  Mr.  S.)  were  in 
a  new  direction.    They  were  working  with   a 


definite  object  in  view — not  making  experiments 
at  random  at  all.  Tbey  had  established  a  princi- 
ple, as  it  were,  that  matter  of  a  certain  class  was 
needed,  and  their  experiments  were  only  trials  of 
such  matter.  The  suggestion  made  in  the  con- 
cliiision  of  the  doctor's  paper  he  hoped  would  be 
followed  :  that  members  of  the  Society  would  re- 
peat his  experiments,  and  that  these  experiments 
would  suggest  others  of  a  similar  character.  If 
the  theory  proposed  here  were  true,  it  was  going 
to  settle  the  whole  business  of  dry  collodion,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  suggestions  of 
the  year.  He  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  meetings  reached  Europe  they 
would  attract  such  attention  there  that  they 
would  have  the  experience  of  men  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  on  this  subject.  They 
were  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  photographs 
could  not  be  taken  on  unsized  paper,  and  the 
heavier  the  paper  was  sized  the  better  for  the  pic- 
ture. Now  what  was  this  sizing  but  foreign  mat- 
ter— albumen,  or  gelatin  or  starch,  or  matter  of 
tnat  kind.  Some  foreign  matter  was  necessary  ; 
the  man  who  first  found  what  that  was  would  be 
fir.st  to  find  the  dry  collodion  process,  and  when 
that  was  ascertained  it  would  be  a  process 
superior  to  any  they  now  had. 

Mr.  Campbell  did  not  understand  the  adding  of 
foreign  matter  to  collodion  to  be  anything  new. 
He  remembered,  between  2  and  3  years  ago.  ad- 
ding resin  to  collodion,  and  keeping  it  as  a  dry 
collodion.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory.  It 
might  be  simply  because  he  did  not  know  how  to 
work  it. 

Mr.  Seely  had  not  suggested  that  there  was 
anything  new  in  the  idea.  All  the  resins  had 
been  added  to  collodion.  But  those  trials  were 
merely  empyrical.  The  suggestions  were  from 
men  working  at  random.  They  had  used  a  little 
gum,  in  an  accidental  way,  but  did  not  see  any 
principle  there,  the  fact  that  gum  answered 
their  purpose  did  not  lead  them  to  anything  else. 
But  when  they  saw  the  reason  why  gum  answered 
the  purpose,  they  were  prepared  to  make  an 
excursion  farther .  All  the  novelty  was  in  presen- 
ting the  true  theory  of  the  thing.  Theory  ought 
to  precede  practice,  and  practice  never  amounted 
to  anything  rational,  unless  accompanied  by  the- 
ory. No  one  would  construct  a  building  with- 
out having  his  plans  drawn  and  specifications 
made  out.  He  would  not  attempt  to  erect  a  house 
by  packing  up  a  stone  here  and  there  by  chance. 

DEATH  OF  BADEN  POWELL. 

The  President  ;  Since  our  last  meeting  anoth- 
er great  light  of  science  has  gone  out.  We  have 
heard  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Baden  Powell,  one  of 
the  great  Savans  of  Europe,  who  had  been  long 
engaged  in  discussing  qnestions  on  the  subject 
of  light.  He  has  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
investigating  all  theoretical  questions  connected 
with  light.  Prof.  Swinton,  of  Washington  Col- 
legiate Institute,  has  consented,  if  invited,  to  de- 
liver an  eulogy  before  this  Society, on  Prof.  Pow- 
ell. During  the  summer,  we  have  not  a  great 
many  scientific  subjects  before  us,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  invitation  be  given. 

On  motion,  it  was  Eesolved,  That  prof.  Wm. 
Swintou  be  requested  to  deliver  an  Eulogy  be- 
fore this  society,  at  its  next  meeting,  on  the  late 
Prof.  Baden  Powell,  of  England,  whose  scientific 
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researches,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  light, 
have  given  him  a  world  wide  reputation. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  advertise  the 
resolution  in  three  of  thejn-inci  pal  daily  papers. 

FLORESCECNE  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  LENS 
OF  THE  EYE. 

Mr.  Seelt  mentioned  that  he  had,  during  the 
week,  noticed  an  interesting  fact  stated — that 
the  crystal  lens  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  was  flor- 
escecit.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  statement  here- 
cognized  the  fact.  It  was  rather  interesting,  as 
showing  that  the  chemical  rays  were  not  neces- 
sary in  the  formation  of  an  image  on  the  retina. 

Mr.  Campbell  remembered,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  that  considerable  excitement  was  got  up  in 
the  community  from  a  statement  in  the  papers 
that  the  last  object  imprinted  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  before  death,  would  remain  there  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Burdell,  an  examination  was 
made  immediately  after  death,  to  see,  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  if  they  could  distinguish 
anything  there.  The  idea  was  that  the  action  on 
the  retina  was  similar  to  that  of  the  camera  ob- 
scura  ;  but  if  the  statement  they  had  heard  were 
correct,  it  was  a  refutation  of  that  theory,  which, 
indeed,  he  had  never  believed. 

The  President  was  aware  that  Mr.  Dion  Bour- 
cicault,  the  dramatist,  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  idea  referred  to  with  very  excellent  effect  in 
one  of  his  plays  ;  but  that  was  the  only  instance 
in  which  he  knew  of  it  producing  anything. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  KuHNsaid  there  was  a  subject  he  would 
like  to  bring  before  the  Society,  in  regard  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Photographic  art.  He  would 
like  to  see  a  committee  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  memorialising  Congress  to  establish  a 
School  of  photography,  in  order  to  send  out  a 
photographer  with  every  expedition  that  left  the 
country.  There  were  such  institutions  in  France 
and  England.  Not  a  regiment  was  sent  out  or 
a  vessel  despatched  to  any  foreign  port,  but  it 
took  a  photographer,  who  photographed  every- 
thing that  came  in  the  way. 

Mb.  Gabboxatti  thought  that  Congress  could 
spend  some  of  its  funds  judiciously  in  this  way. 
This  country  was  rather  behind  hand  in  that  par- 
ticular. The  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land had  found  it  of  great  advantage  to  send  out 
photographers  with  their  expeditions — to  photo- 
graph fortifications  <^c.  It  was  considered  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  expedition  as  the  Colonel  of  a  reg- 
iment or  the  Commander  of  a  ship.  It  was  strange 
that  the  United  States  should  be  so  far  behind 
in  this  I'espect.  Such  a  school  would  cost  but  lit- 
tle, and  the  advantages  of  it  would  be  found 
from  the  start.  We  had  extensive  fortifications 
at  a  great  distance  from  Washington,  where  the 
heads  of  departments  could  not  visit  them  ;  but  by 
means  of  photographers  they  could  have  exact  re- 
presentations of  them,  in  all  stages,  laid  before 
the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, regretted  that  Mr.  Peel  had  failed  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  join  Mr.  Hayes  Artie  expedition.  Mr. 
Peel  had  first  hoped  to  have  funds  raised  here  ; 
then  in  Philadelphia,  then  jointly  but  between 
both  cities  he  bad  failed;  It  was  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  this  woald  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  expedition.    As 
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was  remarked,  there  was  nothing  more  important 
to  government  than  to  know  what  was  going  on 
at  a  distance.  He  was  in  favor  of  presenting  this 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congiifess  at  its 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Seely  wished  to  sec  a  photographic  Col- 
lege or  School,  where  the  science  of  photo- 
graphy should  be  taught.  He  believed  both  of 
these  works  were  to  be  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  this  Society.  There  were  several  in- 
stitutions in  England  where,  photography  was 
a  regular  branch  of  instruction  ;  and  it  certain- 
ly should  be  so  in  all  military  schools.  He  be- 
lieved they  would  see  the  time  when  a  photo- 
graphic college  would  be  established  in  New  York 
where  the  art  in  all  its  departments,  would  be 
thoroughly  taught. 

Mr.  Hull  had  understood  from  some  one  that 
Columbia  College  intended  to  introduce  a  de- 
partment for  the  study  of  photography.  He  in- 
quired if  any  of  the  members  had  heard  of  such 
a  movement. 

No  one  reaponded. 
Mb.  Campbeul  thought  there  was  no  more  prop- 
er place  for  such  a  college  than  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  society,  where  students  would  have 
the  aid  of  practical  photographers.  They  were 
aware  that  give  a  man  all  the  scientific  knowledge 
possible,  and  put  him  into  the  workshop,  he  would 
be  unable  to  produce'  anything.  There  were  con- 
stantly difficulties  arising  that  only  practical 
photographers  knew  how  to  overcome. 

Mb.  Garbonatti  differed  from  Mr.  0.  he  be- 
lieved that  were  a  college  or  school  once  es- 
tablished, it  would  speedily  have  such  aids  from 
men  of  science  and  be  put  in  the  way  of  making 
such  practical  experiments  as  would  enable  it  to 
give  the  fullest  instruction.  It  was  rather  re- 
markable to  what  perfection  the  art  had  arrived 
in  this  county,  considering  that  nearly  all  acted 
on  their  own  lights,  and  there  was  so  little  con- 
sultation with  each  other. 

THE  FUNDS. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Seely,  the  treasurer  was  di- 
rected to  call  upon  members  for  their  annual  dues. 
He  stated  that  little  had  been  collected,  while 
members  were  ready  to  pay,  and  some  debts  were 
due  by  the  society.  Adjourned. 
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When  a  section  of  the  cone  of  solar  rays,  tran- 
mitted  through  a  non-achromatic  converging 
lens,  is  projected  on  a  screen,  we  remark,  if  the 
experiment  is  made  within  the  principal  focus, 
that  the  field  is  composed  of  a  brilliant  central 
disc,  representing  about  a  fourth  of  the  illumin- 
ated surface,  then  of  concentric  circles  of  vary- 
ing intensities.  This  appearance  is  due  to  dis- 
persion. The  central  disc  is  the  image  of  the  pen- 
cils which  traverse  the  axis  and  neighbouring 
parts  without  being  sensibly  refracted  ;  while 
the  zone  that  surrounds  it,  poduced,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  the  most  inflected  pencils,  is  only  a 
mixture  of  violet  light  with  white  light. 

Next  come,  in  the  well-known  order,  zones  of 


blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  so  that  the 
field  of  light  is  always  fringed  with  red.  If  the 
experiment  is  made  beyond  the  principal  focus  of 
th*  collective  lens,  the  phenomenon  will  be 
reversed  :  the  central  parts  will  Ijccome  red,  and 
tbe  borders  violet. 

Masked  by  the  great  quantity  of  white  light 
resulting  from  the  mixture  of  a  large  number  of 
rays  of  diflerent  colours,  this  arrangement  will 
really  be  apparent  to  the  eye  only  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  field,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  exists 
nevertheless  in  every  part  of  it. 

Let  us  take  a  crown  illuminating  lens,  of 
which  the  focal  distance  of  the  red  ray  is  thirty 
centimetres,  we  shall  see  that,  for  the  violet  rays, 
this  distance  will  be  only  twenty-seven  centime- 
tres. The  mean  rays  are  found  comprised,  at  un- 
equal distances,  between  these  two  points. 

For  an  amplifying  apparatus,  take  a  simple 
achromatic  converging  lens,  and  project  upon  a 
s.reen  the  enlarged  image  of  the  sun  which  is 
round  in  the  focus  of  the  collective  lens.  We 
have  seen  that  on  account  of  the  dispersion  this 
focus  is  not  single,  but  comprised  between  two 
caustics  of  a  certain  length.  If,  therefore,  we 
focus  the  most  distant,  which  is  consequently  the 
most  refracted,  we  shall  have  a  red  image  of  the 
sun  upon  the  screen.  Suppose  this"  image  is  fo- 
cussed  at  thirty  centimetres,  we  shall  see  that,  to 
obtain  the  same  clearness  for  the  violet  image, 
we  must  bring  the  screen  five  centimetres  nearer 
to  the  ampli'iying  lens — a  position  where  only 
the  violet  ceases  to  be  divergent.  Now  substi- 
tute in  place  of  the  screen  a  sensitised  plate,  also 
placed  at  thirty  centimetres :  the  image  that 
it  will  give  will  be  a  sort  of  target,  composed  of 
concentric  rings  of  very  different  intensities. 
The  central  disc  produced  by  the  red,  although 
it  appears  very  luminous,  will  have  but  very 
feebly  impressed  the  film,  while  the  exterior  zone 
composed  of  the  divergent  violet  light,  will  have 
given  an  opposite  result  :  the  intermediate  zones 
will  also  have  given  their  images  in  proportion 
to  their  chemical  action.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  if  we  have  taken  for  the  centre  of  the 
image  the  shortest,  that  is,  the  most  refracted 
rays,  the  effect  will  be  inverse,  and  we  shall  have 
a  centre  much  more  impressed  than  the  borders. 
A  negative,  or  any  other  object,  composed  of 
translucid  and  transparent  parts,  submitted  to 
amplification  in  such  a  light,  will  give  a  proof 
unequally  illuminated  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference, — the  field  being  composed  of  con- 
centric rings  of  different  intensities. 

We  shall  see  that  the  inequality  of  the  light- 
ing is  not  the  only  inconvenience  the  convergent 
light  presents.  Two  other  phenomena  also  con- 
cur in  this  case  to  disturb  the  clearness  of  the 
images.  When  we  wish  to  project  a  slightly-en- 
larged image  of  a  small  plane  object  by  means 
of  an  objective  in  which  the  spherical  aberration 
is  well  corrected,  one  thing  at  first  surprises  us 
—we  cannot  focus  all  the  parts  at  once.  The 
focus  for  the  centre  is  much  shorter  than  that 
for  the  circumference.  This  difficulty  is  ex- 
plained by  the  effect  of  chromatic  aberration,  not 
by  spherical.  The  field  of  light,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  composed  of  zones  of  colours  of  unequal 
refrangibility  :  the  object  sends  no  specular  light 
and  but  little  diffused  light,  because  it  is  almost 
transparent ;  so  that  lighted  in  the  centre  by  light 
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transmitted  red,  starting  from  this  point  it  is 
successively  lighted  by  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet,  the  undulations  of  which  have  neither  the 
same  length,  amplitude,  or  duration.  The  ampli- 
fying apparatus  also  shows  us  in  this  case  that 
the  field  of  light  is  only  white  light  mixed  with 
the  tints  rtsuiting  from  dispersion. 

Willi  convergent  or  divergent  light  there  are 
then  no  means  of  lighting  or  focussing  equally 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  all  the  parts 
of  an  object  of  any  size,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  the  solar  microscope,  as  at  present  construct- 
ed, has  remained  an  instrument  of  curiosity,  and 
that  without  the  modilications  I  have  made  in  it 
it  would  be  useless  for  photographic  purposes. 

It  remains  to  demonstrate  that  a  third  cause  of 
disturbance,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  also 
results  from  the  convergent  lighting.  To  avoid 
complicating  the  question,  and  to  confine  our- 
selves within  the  practical  limits  of  superficial 
enlarging  of  five  or  six  times,  we  shall  admit 
that  the  convergent  rays  which  emerge  from  the 
collecting  lens  are  white  light.  In  examining 
these  rays  after  interposing  a  parallel  glass  in 
their  path,  we  see  that  the  caustics  which  limit 
their  focus  are  much  lengthened,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  field  of  light  changes  its  aspect. 
We  now  encounter  the  phenomenon  of  interfer- 
ence. From  the  centre,  where  the  refraction  is 
nil,  unto  the  circumference,  where  it  is  at  its  max- 
imum, the  pencils  fall  upon  the  glass  with  very 
different  incidences,  so  that  upon  their  emergence 
the  relation  between  their  sinus  of  refraction  and 
their  incidence  is  changed  :  they  then  proceed  in 
a  less  parallel  direction  together,  and  interfere 
with  each  other  before  arriving  at  the  focus. 
The  final  result  is  a  new  disturbance  in  the  equal- 
ity of  the  lighting,  which  is  also  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  glass  that  sustains  the  film  has 
never  parallel  faces. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  a  microscop- 
ic object  for  the  transparent  glafss  to  recognise 
the  influence  of  this  new  cause  of  perturbation. 
Fringes  of  dilfraction  form  upon  all  the  coutours  ; 
the  details  are  vague,  the  lines  faint,  blurrrd, 
and  multiplied. 

It  is  said  that  a  convergent  lighting  is  the  only 
coudition  which  admits  of  the  employment  of  all 
the  transmitted  light  ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
is,  that  the  f  jcus  of  the  lighting  cone  is  found 
upon  the  optical  axis  of  the  amplifying  appa- 
ratus, or  rather,  upon  the  first  lens'of  the  doublet 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

To  become  satisfied,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
luminous  point  is  of  more  harm  than  good,  we 
have  only  to  fasten  a  wafer  in  the  centre  of  the 
first  lens,  where  the  collective  lens  has  its  focus  : 
the  image  is  immediately  improved.  Finally 
let  us  follow  the  path  of  the  light  in  the  ampli- 
fying apparatus  as  we  have  done  in  the  lighting. 
What  is  this  luminous  paiut  ?  It  is  the  image  of 
the  sun,  which  I  suppose  to  be  single,  although 
the  convergent  lens,  not  being  achromatic,  gives 
a  good  many.  It  does  not  contain  the  miniature 
image  of  the  negative,  as  might  be  supposed,  for 
the  light  of  this  point  to  be  efficacious.  On  the 
contrary,  it  results  from  the  union  in  the  focus  of 
all  the  pencils  which  have  traversed  the  transpa- 
rent parts  of  the  glass. 

To  examine  what  will  be  the  eflfect  let  us  im- 
agine a  case.    This  image  will  be  nearer  or  far- 


ther from  the  principal  focus  of  the  doublet  of 
which  the  objective  is  composed,  or  rather  it  will 
coincide  with  this  focus.  In  this  case  it  will  give 
upon  the  screen  a  bundle  of  parallel  rays  or  a 
smaller  disc  than  the  field  of  light  necessary  to 
illuminate  the  negative.  If  farther,  as  the  prin- 
cipal focus  is  enlarged  only  by  one  of  the  lenses 
of  long  focus  composing  the  objective,  it  will 
form  a  round  image  of  the  sun  in  the  midst  of 
the  amplified  negative  ;  if  nearer,  a  bundle  of 
divergent  rays  which  wiy  cover  the  projected 
image  with  a  luminous  veil.  Far  from  strength- 
ening the  efiFective  light,  it  will  serve  only  to  veil 
the  proof  and  make  it  less  vigorous.  From  what 
we  know  of  interferences  we  may  say  that,  pen- 
etrating the  apparatus  under  a  different  incidence 
from  that  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  neg- 
ative, it  is  the  cause  of  a  supplementary  diffrac- 
tion. 

The  study  I  have  for  a  long  time  made  upon 
the  influence  of  the  lighting  upon  the  clearness  of 
the  results  would,  nevertheless,  not  have  led  me 
to  make  these  remarks,  if  I  were  not  prepared  to 
propose  a  simple  means  of  diminishing  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  convergent  light,  otherwise 
scarcely  evident  in  practice  in  the  slight  enlarg- 
ments  employed.  I  should  not  have  pointed  out 
thesesourcesof  troubles  if  it  were  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  expensive  instruments  to  remove 
them.  Understanding  that,  between  an  appar- 
atus intended  for  superficial  enlargements  of 
ten  or  fifteen  times  and  one  for  lighting  objects 
enlarged  a  million  times,  there  must  be  a  very 
considerable  difference,  I  should  have  said  noth- 
ing about  them  if  I  had  not  thought  they  could 
have  been  rectified  without  expense. 

I  have  contrived  an  instrument  which,  like  the 
solar  microscope,  is  composed  of  a  reflector  mov- 
ing in  two  planes,  intersecting  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  at  any  moment  the  bring- 
ing the  sun  into  the  optical  axis  ;  of  a  plano-con- 
vex lens  ;  and  of  a  concave  lens  of  variable  di- 
ameter and  focus  for  three  positions.  This  lens 
of  the  same  dispersive  power  as  the  first,  is  cal- 
culated, in  its  diameter  and  vertical  focus,  for  the 
place  it  must  occupy  in  the  convergent  cone,  the 
rays  of  which  it  is  intended  to  render  parallel  at 
their  emergence. 

To  lose  none  of  the  light  transmitted,  and  to 
concentrate  upon  the  negative  all  the  parallel 
light  sent  by  the  refiector  upon  the  whole  surface 
of  the  collective  lens,  I  have  made  three  nega- 
tive lenses  for  changing  ;  the  operator  is  there- 
fore enabled  to  limit  the  diameter  of  the  bundle 
of  rays  parallel  to  that  of  the  negative  to  be  en- 
larged. By  these  means  we  see  that,  in  the  lim- 
its of  practice,  no  part  of  the  incident  light  is 
lost.  The  intensity  of  the  bundle  of  rays  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  nega- 
tive lenses  employed  ;  thus  there  is  the  advan- 
tage of  making  use  of  that  upon  the  surface  of 
which  the  negative  may  be  placed. 

In  the  conditions  of  parallelism  in  which  I 
place  myself,  both  at  the  entrance  and  upon  the 
departure,  the  rays  in  their  passage  through  the 
plate  suffer  no  refraction,  and  the  interference 
of  this  latter  produces  no  modification.  Experi 
ence  has  long  demonstrated  to  me  that,  with  this 
light,  most  of  tlie  disturbing  phenomena  disap 
pear,  as  the  focussing  is  more  exact,  and  the  ab 
crration  less  evident  ;  and  lastly,   the  fringes  o 


diffraction  only  begin  to  appear  at  a  distance 
ten  times  greater  than  with  convergent  light, 
that  is  to  say,  with  enlargements  a  hundred 
times  greater.  Still,  although  presenting  ad- 
vantages over  convergent  lighting,  which  appear 
to  me  indisputable  for  the  end  proposed,  in  very 
delicate  experiments,  and  when  we  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  image  of  which  the  superficial  dimen- 
sions are  magnified  five  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand t-mes,  they  give  rise  to  effects  which  do  not 
admit  of  their  being  employed. 


From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

ON  THE  VALUE  OP  COLIODION  AS  A  PUOTO- 
GRAPHIC  AGENT. 


By  T.  F.  Hardwich. 

IRead  at  the  Meeting  of  the  London  Photograpie 
Society,  2nd  May  I860.] 

We  are  met^together  this  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  merits  of  a  formula  for 
negative  collodion  which  a  Committee  of  your 
Society  have  reported  on.  It  will  be  still  per- 
haps in  your  recollection  that  the  original  sugges- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commiitee 
emanated  from  me,  and  therefore  I  think  that  I 
am  in  order  in  opening  this  meeting  with  a  few 
introductory  remarks.  There  are  members  of 
our  Society,  and  also  of  other  Societies,  who 
have  expressed  themselves  as  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  which  we  have  pursued,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  easy  to  justify  that  course  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  The  subject  was  not  only  one  of 
great  importance,  but  was  in  need  of  further 
elucidation.    Let  me  take  these  points  in  order. 

1.  The  subject  of  collodion  was  one  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  photoo-rapher.s.  Some 
doubted  this  at  fir.st,  and  conjectured  that  in  a 
very  short  time  a  material  would  be  found  as  su- 
perior to  collodion  as  collodion  is  to  paper. 
Several  years,  however,  have  elapsed,  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  discovered.  Furthei  than 
this,  we  may  affirm  that  the  more  complete  our 
knowledge  becomes,  the  greater  the  dicffiul ties  ap- 
pear of  superseding  collodion  by  a  vehicle  more 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  art ;  for 
the  photo-chemical  properties  of  iodide  of  silver 
are  so  much  affected  by  the  exact  condition  in 
which  its  separate  particles  are  precipitated,  and 
likewise  by  affinities  exerted  towards  it  by  other 
bodies,  that  the  list  of  substances  available  as 
supports  for  that  iodide  is  considerably  reducec« 
Before  we  can  select  any  film,  it  must  be  de- 
cided that  it  has  certain  facilities  for  penetration 
by  liquids,  and  that  the  movement  of  the  particles 
of  iodide  ■will  not  be  interfered  with  by  reactions 
other  than  neutral,  such  as  many  bodies,  organic 
and  inorganic,  are  known  to  possess.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  then,  whether  collodion  is  not  the 
particular  substance  which  photographers  re- 
quire ;  if  so,  we  cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  in  the  chemical  laboratory  we  should  be  con- 
stantly at  a  stand-still  without  a  fluid  metal,  viz., 
mercury.  So  in  photography,  since  we  require  a 
support  for  the  sensitive  iodide  of  silver,  we 
have  a  substance  which  is  calculated  to  answer 
as  a  support,  and  that  substance  I  believe  to  be 
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collodion.  If  the  members  agree  with  me,  they 
will  see  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  manufactiu-ing  col- 
lodion was  a  proper  step  for  the  Society  to  take. 
Cut  2,  the  question  of  collodion  is  not  only 
important,  but  difEcult,  and  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  first,  appears.  This  assertion  has 
also  been  doubted,  but  nevertheless  it  admits  of 
the  most  satisfactory  proof.  Those  only  who 
have  manufactured  collodion  in  large  quantities, 
and  have  continued  the  manufacture  for  a  long 
time,  are  fully  aware  of  the  strange  anamolieg 
which  may  arise.  Just  when  they  have  begun  to 
esteem  their  process,  a  new  difSculty  starts  up  ; 
and  if  tais  be  disposed  of,  it  is  by-and-by  sue. 
ceeded  by  another.  In  the  earlier  days  of  collo- 
dion photography  a  little  manual  was  published 
by  Mr.  Henuah,  of  Brighton,  which  rapidly  passed 
through  four  editions,  and  was  much  prized  by 
amateur  practitioners  of  the  art.  In  one  of  these 
editions— I  think  the  third— we  find  the  author 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  collodion  process  as 
it  then  stood,  aud  pronouncing  it  nearly  perfect ; 
but  in  the  succeeding  editions  he  is  compelled  to 
put  in  a  foot  note  qualifying  his  previous  state- 
ment, and  speaking  of  the  art  as,  after  all,  but  in 
a  transition  state.  "  The  great  impediment,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  absence  of  a  collodion  of  uniform 
character.  A  remarkable  and  almost  unaccount- 
able difference  is  commonly  observed  in  the  de- 
gree of  sensitiveness  to  light  of  different  samples 
of  collodion,  independently  of  the  iodizing  solu- 
tion used  :  and  it  is  believed  that  more  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  preparation  of  a  good  collodion 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  process  ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  superiority  of 
this  over  other  methods  is  due  to  the  little  under- 
Stood  properties  of  the  collodion  itself.  All  who 
have  the  time  are  earnestly  recommended  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  collodion,  as 
the  most  likely  means  of  rendering  this  beautiful 
art  not  only  more  popular,  but  also  of  extending 
the  range  of  its  usefulness  far  beyond  anything  it 
has  yet  reached." 

I  have  quoted  the  above  remarks  as  according 
with  my  own  views,  and  because  their  author  is 
known  in  this  Society  as  a  good  and  candid  ob- 
server. If  it  be  objected  that  the  book  to  which 
I  refer  was  written  five  years  ago,  I  would  say 
that,  as  far  as  any  information  on  collodion  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  is  concerned,  it 
might  have  been  written  six  months  ago  ;  for  al- 
though individual  makers  of  collodion  may  have 
improved  its  quality,  their  improvements  will 
not  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Society's  Jour- 
nal ;  and  this  consideration  brings  me  to  my 
third  and  last  point,  viz.,  the  insufficiency  of  our 
published  information  when  this  committee  was 
appointed. 

In  making  the  assertion  that  the  Journal  of  th  e 
Society  contained  no  complete  information  on 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  collodion,  I  do 
not  mean  for  one  moment  to  ignore  the  valuable 
papers  of  Mr.  Hadow  and  others,  to  whom  I  have 
on  many  occasions  acknowlejBed  my  o?jligations. 
I  simply  wish  to  observe  iHr  there  was  not  in 
the  Journal  such  a  full  and  minute  description  of 
the  commercial  manufacture  of  collodion  as 
would  enable  an  intelligent  person  to  prepare 
a  gallon  or  two  gallons  of  that  substance  per 
diem,  and  to  compete,  as  regards  quality,  with 


makers  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  pro- 
ducing a  good  article.  I  may,  however,  go  fur" 
ther  than  this,  and  affirm  that  any  individual  de- 
siring to  become  a  manufacturer  of  collodion 
would,  by  many  communications,  contained  in 
our  Journal,  be  eutirely  led  astray.  It  is  true 
that,  appended  to  these  communications  we  have 
a  distinct  announcement  that  the  Society  is  not 
rcsponsiljle  for  the  correctness  of  tlie  views  enter- 
tained by  the  authors  ;  but  are  we  to  pass  our 
whole  existence  in  this  negative  stale  ?  and  will 
tlic  public,  who  look  to  us  to  advance  the  inter'/sts 
ol  the  art,  be  satisfied  by  our  simply  collecting 
all  that  comes  to  hand,  and  putting  it  into  the 
Journal  with  the  above  reservation  ?  What  they 
require  is  something  for  which  the  Society  is  re- 
sponsible ;  and  therefore,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  we  have  amongst  us  members  who  under- 
stand what  a  really  good  collodion  ought  to  be 
it  was  most  natural  and  proper  that  those  mem- 
bers should  come  forward  and  make  a  report  ? 
If  any  one  thinks  differently,  let  him  state  in 
what  manner  he  would  advise  the  Society  to  ex- 
pend its  funds,  and  to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of 
the  expectations  which  have  been  formed  of  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  to  legislate  on  a  question  in 
which  different  makers  have  to  compete  and  ex. 
hibit  their  skill  is  wrong ;  and  so  no  doubt  it 
would  be  if  these  makers  worked  by  one  and  the 
same  formula  ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  a  new 
principle  is  involved  in  the  formula. to  be  reported 
on,  the  aspect  of  the  matter  changes.  It  would 
be  premature  to  attempt  at  this  time  to  prove 
that  the  collodion  now  before  the  Society  differs 
fundamentally  from  other  collodions,  but  at  a 
latter  period  of  the  discussion  tj^  evening  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  so.  Admitti^  such  to  be  the 
case,  we  are  certainly  in  the  right  path  ;  and  if 
our  efibrts  to  give  a  definite  formula  for  collodion 
be  crowned  with  success,  the  oft-repeated  inquiry 
What  does  the  Photographic  Society  do  for  the 
advancement  of  the  art  ?  will  be  replied  to  for 
the  present. 


From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

DOUBLE  CHLORIDES  OP  GOLD  AND  POmSIl'M 
A.\'D  GOLD  A.\D  SODIUM. 


By  M.  FoKDOs, 


la  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  parts  of  nitric 
acid  and  four  hundred  parts  of  hydrocholric  acid 
dissolve  one  hundred  parts  of  pure  gold.  Evapo- 
rate the  solution  so  as  to  obtain  hydrochlorate  of 
the  chloride  ;  then  add  fifty-one  parts  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  potassa  in  distilled  water,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  ;  then  expose  to  a  gentle  heat,  to  drive 
off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  dissolve  the  dried  pro- 
duct in  distilled  water.  Filter  the  solution 
through  asbestos  or  powdered  glass,  and  evapo^ 
rate  the  liquid  to  obtain  crystals.  These  consist 
of  one  equivalent  of  perchloride  of  gold,  one 
equivalent  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  five 
equivalents  of  water — 

AuCl3.KCl-f-5HO. 
Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  substituting  ninety-three  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  for  the  fifty-one  parts  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa.    Its  formula  is — 

AuCl3,Na  CI -1-4 HO. 
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AMPHITYPE.— This  process  is  a  discovery  of 
Sir  John  Ilerschel,  and  receives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  both  negative  ^d  positive  photo- 
graphs can  be  produced  by  one  process.  The 
positive  pictures  obtained  by  it  have  a  perfect  re- 
semblance to  impressions  of  engravings  witli  com- 
mon printer's  ink.  The  process,  although  not 
ytt  fully  carried  out,  promises  to  Ijc  of  vast 
utility.  Paper  proper  for  producing  an  ampbi- 
type  picture  may  be  prepared  cither  with  the 
fen-o-tartrate  or  the  ferro-citrate  of  the  protoxide, 
or  the  peroxide  of  mercury,  or  of  the  protoxide  of 
lead,  by  usirg  creams  of  these  salts,  or  by  succes- 
sive applications  of  the  nitrates  of  the  respective 
oxides,  singly  or  in  mixture,  to  the  paper,  alter- 
nating with  solutions  of  the  ammonio-tartrate  or 
the  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  the  latter  solution 
being  last  applied,  and  in  more  or  less  excess.  I 
purposely  avoid  stating  proportions  as  I  ha>  e  not 
yet  been  able  to  fix  upon  any  which  certainly 
succeed.  Paper  so  prepared  and  dried  takes  a 
negative  picture,  in  a  time  varying  from  half  an 
hour  to  five  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light ;  and  the  impression  produced 
varies  in  apparent  force  from  a  faint  and  hardly 
preceptible  picture,  to  one  of  highest  conceivable 
fullness  and  richness  both  of  tint  and  detail,  the 
color  being  in  this  case  a  superb  velvety  brown. 
This  extreme  richness  of  effect  is  not  produced 
unless  lead  Ije  present,  either  in  the  ingredients 
used,  or  in  the  paper  itself.  It  is  not,  as  I  origin- 
ally supposed,  due  to  the  presence  of  free  tartaric 
acid.  The  pictures  in  this  state  are  not  perma- 
nent. They  fade  in  the  dark,  though  with  very 
different  degrees  of  rapidity,  some  (especially  if 
free  tartaric  or  citric  acid  be  present)  in  a  few 
days,  while  others  remain  for  weeks  unimpaired 
and  require  whole  years  for  their  total  oblitera- 
tion. But  though  entirely  faded  out  in  appear- 
ance the  picture  is  only  rendered  dormant  and 
may  be  restored,  changing  its  character  from 
negative  to  positive,  and  its  colors  from  brown  to 
Ijlack,  (in  the  shadows.)  by  the  following  pro- 
cess : — A  bath  being  prepared  by  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mer- 
cury into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  letting 
the  subnitrated  precipitates  subside,  the  picture 
may  be  immersed  in  it,  (carefully  and  repeatedly 
clearing  off  all  air  bubbles,)  and  allowed  to  re- 
main till  the  picture  (if  any  where  visible,) 
is  entirely  restored  ;  or  if  faded  till  it  is  judg- 
ed sufficient  from  previous  experience  ;  a  term 
which  is  often  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  feeble  positive  picture,  of  a  bright  yel- 
low hue,  on  the  pale  yellow  ground  of  the 
paper.  A  long  time  (several  weeks)  is  often  re- 
quired for  this,  but  heat  accelerates  the  action^ 
and  it  is  often  completed  in  a  few  hours.  In  this 
state  the  picture  has  to  be  very  thoroughly  rinsed 
and  soaked  in  pure  warm  water,  and  then  dried 
It  is  then  to  be  well  ironed  with  a  smooth  iron, 
heated  so  as  barely  not  to  injure  the  paper,  plac- 
ing it  for  greater  security  against  scorching,  be- 
tween clean  smooth  paper.  If  then  the  process  has 
been  successful,  a  perfectly  black  positive  pic- 
ture is  at  once  developed.  At  first  it  mo.st  com- 
monly happens  that  the  whole  picture  is  sooty  or 
dingy  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  condemned  as 
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spoiled,  but  oa  keeping  it  between  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  especially  in  a  dry  atmospbere,  by  ex- 
tremely slow  degrees  this  dingiuess  disappears 
aud  the  picture  disengages  itself  with  continually 
iucreasing  sharpness  and  clearness,  and  acquires 
the  exact  effect  of^  copper-plate  engraving  on  a 
paper  more  or  less  tinted  with  a  pale  yellow.    I 
ought  to  obserrc,  that  the  best  and  most  uniform 
specimens  which  I  have  procured  have  been  on 
paper  previously  washed  with  ce'rtain  prepara- 
tions of  uric  acid,  which  is  a  very  remarkable 
and  powerful  photographic  element.     The  inten- 
sity of  the  original  negative  picture  is  no  criteri- 
on of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  positive.    It 
is  from  the  production  by  one   and  the  same  ac- 
tion of  light,  of  either  a  positive  or  negative  pic- 
ture according  to  the  subsequent  manipulations 
that  I  have  designated  the  process,  thus  generally 
sketched  out,  by  the  term  Amphitype—a,  name 
suggested  by  Mr.  Talbot,  to  whom  I  communica- 
ted this  singular  result ;  and  to  this  process  or 
class  of  processes  (which  I  cannot  doubt   when 
pursued  will  lead  to  very  beautiful  results)  I  pro' 
pose  to  restrict  the   name  in  question,  though  it 
applies  even  more  appropriately  to  the  following 
exceedingly  curious  and  remarkable  one,  in  which 
silver   is  concerned  :  at   the  last  meeting  I  an- 
nounced a  mode  of  producing,  by  means  of  solu" 
tion  of  silver,  in  conjunction  with  ferro-tartaric 
acid,  a  dormant  picture  brought  into  a  forcible 
negative  impression  by  the  breath  or   moist  air. 
{See  Cyanotype.)     The  solution  then  described, 
and   which  had   at  that  time  been  prepared  for 
some  weeks,  I  may  here  incidentally  remark,  has 
retained  its  limpidity  and  photogenic  properties, 
quite  unimpaired  during   the  whole  year  since 
elapsedj  and  is  now  as  ever — a  property  of  no 
small  value.    Now,  when  a  picture  (for  example 
an  impression  from  an  engraving)  is  taken  on 
paper  hashed  with  this  solution,  it  shows  no  sign 
of  a  picture  on  its  back,  whether  that  on  its  face 
is  developed  or  not  ;   but  if  while  the  actinic  in- 
fluence is  still  fresh  upon  the  face  {i.  e.  as  soon  as 
it  is  removed  from  the  Ifght,)  the  back  be  exposed 
for  a  very  few  seconds  to  the  sunshine,  and  then 
removed  to  a  gloomy  place,  a  positive  picture,  the 
exact  complement  of  the  negative  one  on  the  other 
side,  though  wanting  of  course  in  sharpness  if  the 
paper  be  thick,  s/owZy  and  gradually  makes  its  ap- 
pearance there,  and   in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
acquires  a  considerable  intensity.    I   ought  to 
mention  that  the  "  ferro-tartaric  acid"  in  question 
is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  ferro-tartrate  of 
ammonia  (ammouia-tartrate  of  iron)  by  acetate 
of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  by  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid.    When  lead  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Amphitype  paper,  the  parts  upon 
which  the  daylight  has  acted  are  found  to  be  in  a 
very  high   degree  rendered  water  proof. — Sir  J. 
Hasckel. 

ANALYSIS. — The  factitious  separation  of  a 
compound  body  into  its  constituent  parts. 

ANHYDROUS.— Perfectly  dry  ;  destitute  of 
waler. 

ANTHOTYPE. — A  photographic  process  dis.' 
covered  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  aud  lounded  upon 
the  sensibility  of  the  expressed  juice  of  flowers. 
Certain  prccaulione  are  necessary  in  extracting 
the  coloring  matter  of  flowers.  The  petals  of 
fresh  flowers  are  carefully  selected,  and  crushed 


to  a  pulp  in  a  marble  mortar,  either  alone  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  juice  ex- 
pressed by  squeezing  the  pulp  in  a  clean  linen  or 
cotton  cloth.    It  is  then  to  be  spread  upon  paper 
with  a  flat  biush,  and  dried  in  the  air  without  ar- 
tificial heat.    If  alcohol  be  not  added,  the  appli- 
cation on  paper  must  be  performed  immediately, 
as  the  air  (even  in  a  few  minutes),  irrecoverably 
changes  or  destroys   their  color.    If  a'cohol  oe 
present  this  change  is  much  retarded,  and  in  some 
cases   is  entirely  prevented.     Most  flowers  give 
out  their  coloring  matter  to  alcohol  or  water 
Some,  however,  refuse  to  do  so,  and  require  the 
addition  of  alkalies,  others  of  acid,  &c.    Alcohol 
has,  however,  been  found  to   enfeeble,  and   in 
many  cases  to  discharge  altogether  these  colors  ; 
but  they  are,  in  most  cases,  restored  upon  drying, 
when  spread  over  paper.    Papers  tinged  with  ve, 
getable  colors  must  always  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  perfectly  dry.    The  color  of  a  flower  is  by, 
no  means  always,  or  usually,  that  which  its  ex- 
pressed juice  imparts  10  white  paper.    Sir  John 
Herschel  attributes  these  changes  to  the  escape 
of  carbonic  acid  in  some  cases  ;  to  a  chemicel  al- 
teration depending  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
in  others ;  and  again  in  others,  especially  where 
the  expressed  juice  coagulates  on  standing,  to  a 
loss  of  vitality,  or  disorganization  of  the  mole- 
cules.   To  secure  an  evenness  of  tint  on  paper, 
the  following  manipulation  is  recommended  : — 
The  paper  should   be  moistened  on  the  back  by 
sponging  and  blotting  off.    It  should  then  be 
pinned  on  a  board,  the  moist  side  downwards,  so 
that  two  of  its  edges  (suppose  the  right-hand  and 
lower  ones)  shall  project  a  little  beyond  those  of 
the  board.    TheJward  then  being  inclined  twenty 
or   thirty  degrees  to  the  horizon,  the  alcoholic 
tincture   (mixed  with  a  very  little  water,  if  the 
petals  themselves  be  not  very  juicy)  is  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  in  strokes  from  left  to  right, 
taking  care  not  to  go  over  the  edges  which  rest 
on  the  board  ;  but  to  pass  clearly  over  those  that 
project ;  and  observing  also  to  carry  the  tint  from 
below  upwards  by  quick  sweeping  strokes,  leav- 
ing no  dry  spaces  between  them,  but  keeping  up 
a  continuity  of  wet  spaces.    When  all  is  wet, 
cross  them  by  another  set  of  strokes  from  above 
downwards,  so  managing  the  brush  as  to  leave 
no  floating  liquid  on  the  paper.    It  must  then  be 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  avoiding  such  heat 
as  may  injure  the  tint. 


of  G0°,  give  no  distortion,  produce  a  hideous  pic- 
ture if  carried  out  in  an   angular  extent  of  120*. 


'To- 


-Esq. 


'  Dublin,  1  March,  18C0. 


REMARKS  ON  PERSPECTIVE  AND  DISTORTION. 


By  Thomas  Grubb,  M.R.C.I.A. 


The  enclosed  is  a  nearly  verbatim  transcript 
of  a  letter  which  I  sent  two  months  since  to  a 
friend  who  had  his  doubts  on  the  question  of 
which  it  treats.  This  letter,  my  friend  informs 
me,  he  considers  as  perfectly  conclusive  and  un- 
answerable. Had  the  reasoning  applied  only  to 
a  certain  angle  of  view  (as  60°  more  or  less,)  I 
should  not  have  sent  it  to  you  for  publication  ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reasoning  applies  ir- 
respective of  the  angle  included  ;  and  my  chief  ob- 
ject in  publishing  the  letter  is,  that  it  may  act 
as  an  antidote  to  the  error  promulgated  in  the  in- 
congruous assertion  that  those  principles  of  de. 
lineation  which,  being  carried  out  for    an  angle 


Deah  Sib. 

"  It  is  evident  from  your  letter 
that  you  adopt  that  view  relative  to  perspective 
delineation  on  a  plane  surface  which  judging 
from  my  experience,  I  should  say  not  a  few  hold 
as  correct.  Such  is,  indeed,  what  may  bo  termed 
the  natural  surface  view  of  the  matter  ;  but  it  is 
also  that  which  will  neither  bear  tlie  application 
of  sound  reasoning  nor  the  test  of  direct  experi- 
ment. Having  been  led,  not  a  few  years  since, 
to  examine  the  question  independently  and  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  I  arrived  at  conclusions  en- 
tirely opposite.  In  this  I  am  quite  aware  of  not 
having  discovered  any  new  fact,  or  anything 
which  had  not  been  recognized — at  least  by  a  few 
though,  it  may  be,  unrecognized  by  many.  I  am 
not  able  to  refer  you  to  any  standard  work  where 
you  will  find  the  matter  adequately  treated  ;  but 
I  shall  here  shortly  rehearse  that  line  of  argu- 
ment which  not  only  convinced  myself,  but  which 
has  enabled  me  subsequently,  and  at  sundry 
times,  to  convince  others  of  that  which  can  alone 
stand  the  test  of  inquiry. 

"  Your  ideas  may  be  shortly  thus  defined,  viz., 
that  a  correct  perspective  front  view  of  long  rec- 
tileanear  building  occupying  a  considerable  angu- 
lar extent  of  view,  is  not  correctly  represented 
on  a  plane  by  rectilinear  and  parallel  lines,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  these  should  be  converging, 
as  they  approach  the  'extremes  of  the  picture  : 
and  your  reason  for  such  is  that  ordinarily  ad- 
vanced, viz.,  that  inasmuch  as  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  object  are  farther  from  the  eye,  and 
therefore  subtend  a  less  proportional  angle  than 
the  more  central,  so  they  should  occupy  a  corres- 
pondingly less  space  on  the  surface  of  represen- 
tation. 

"  I  am  not  aware  whether  you  propose  to  as- 
sume that  these  lines  shall  be  cwved,  in  addition 
to  being  converging.  That  lines,  straight  in 
nature  (and  appearing  so  to  the  eye,)  should  be 
represented  on  a  plane  projection  by  curved  ones 
(where  they  must  of  necessity  appear  as  curved 
lines,)  appears  inconsihtent  with  ordinary  sound 
reasoning. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the  limit- 
ing conditions  : — The  object,  or  objects,  to  be  re- 
presented lie  in  one  or  more  vertical  planes  para- 
lel  to  each  other  and  to  the  surface  of  delinea- 
tion (or  perspective  plane  ;)  and  the  question  at 
issue  is — How  are  vertical  and  horizontaTlines  in 
the  object  to  be  drawn  in  correct  perspective  on 
the  surface  of  representation? 

"  I  hold  that  such  lines  in  the  object  are  to  be 
rendered  (under  the  conditions)  by  similar  lines 
in  the  drawing.  The  nature  of  the  first  proof  I 
shall  advance  is  that  of  the  argumentum  ad  absur- 
dum  ,  and  the  ease  I  here  assume  is  that  of  a  tall 
rather  than  of  a  long  building. 

"  Suppose  the  object  to  be  represented  to  be 
one  of  the  face^^  sides  of  a  square  vertical 
tower  having  paSnel  and  of  course  upright 
sides,  the  horizontal  line  of  sight  touching  the 
bottom  or  base  line  of  the  tower,  and  the  point  of 
sight  at  that  distance  which  will  cause  the  top  of 
the  tower  to  subtend  an  angle  of  30°  to  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  sight,  I  assume  an  angle  of  30°,  not 
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that  there  is  any  p'^culiarity  connected  with  that 
angle  but  partly  because  it  is  about  the  maximum 
which  an  artist  expects  to  include  in  a  plane  pro- 
jection and  partly  because  a  lens  can  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  include  that  angle  on  each  side  of 
the  Central  (or  vertical)  ray,  without  palpable  dis- 
tortion. 

•'  If,  in  the  delineation  of  the  proposed  tower 
we  adopt  those  principles  which  would  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  curved  as  converging  lines  in 
representing  a  long  range  of  building,  then  the 
tower  would   b'^  represented  as  in  fig.  1  ;  or.  if 


FIG. I. 


F1G,2. 


B 


C 


any  one  imagine  that  a  tower  and  a  space  as 
above  are  not  to  be  drawn  upon  the  same 
principles,  I  drop  a  third  parallel  tower  be- 
tween the  other  two,  retaining  the  visibility  of 
the  bouuding  lines  of  contact  and  presume  that 
no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  the 
resulting  drawing  represen  s  a  vertical  triple 
building  with  vertical  parting  lines.     It  is  indeed 

A 


C,  B  C,  and  as  the  larger  triangle,  A  C  B  and 
tlie  smalkr,  a  C  b,  are  similar,  it  follows  that 
a  (J  :  5  G  :  :  A  C  .  B  G  ;  therefore,  whatever  re. 
duction  in  angular  measurement  the  top  of  the 
tower  suffers  at  the  point  C,  by  its  increased  dis- 
tance, as  compared  with  the  ba-e,  the  same  reduc- 
tion in  angular  measurement  will  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  image  bear  (or  suffer)  from  the 
same  point  G,  when  viewed  from  C  on  the  trans, 
parent  plane. 

•'  We  thus  have  a,  full,  perfect  and  exact  eqniva. 
leiit  in  the  varying  distance  of  the  face  or  side  of 
the  tower,  ftnd  therefore  the  vertical  lines  of,  or 
on.  the  tower's  front  are  to  be  represented  on  the 
transparent  plane  by  vertical  lines  and  by  no 
other. 

"  I  shall  now  give  you  another  mathematical 
proof,  not  only  that  these  lines  of  representation 
on  the  plane  must  be  vertical,  but  also  that  they 
must  be  straight. 

Take  any  straight  line  on  the  aforesaid  tower's 
front — vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined,  it  mat- 
ters not — and  suppose  rays  to  proceed  from  as 
many  points  of  this  line  as  you  please,  to  the  point 
C,  without  being  refracted  (or  bent.)  Now  the 
horn-book  of  mathematics  teaches  us  that  all  these 
rays  must  lie  in  one  and  the  selfsame  plane,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  section 
of  that  or  any  other  plane,  can  be  a  curve — it 
must  be  straight,  and,  therefore,  wherever  the 
transparent  plane  of  representation  a  b  cuts  this 
plane  (it  may  be  close  to  the  tower,  or  nearly 
touching  the   point  G,  or  anywhere  between)  the 
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you  prefer  to  adopt  straight  converging  lines, 
then  the  tower  would  be  represented  as  at  B.fig  2. 
Now,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  add  another 
tower  G  to  fig.  2,  similar  to  B,  leaving  a  .«p  ice 
between  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  tower. 

'■  The  force  of  the  argumentum  ad  absurdiim  is 
now  apparent.  By  giviug  the  lines  representing 
the  sides  of  the  towers  the  supposed  necessary 
convergence  due  to  the  tops  of  the  towers  being 
farther  from  the  point  of  sight  than  their  bases,  a 
diametrically  opposite  process  has  necessatily 
talccn  place  with  the  space  between,  by  virtue  of 
which  this  space — equally  retreating 
at  its  top  with  the  towers — is  made 
to  increase  instead  of  the  reverse. 
If  you  attempt  to  project  this  space 
converging,  a.s  the  towers,  by  making 
the  latter  lean,  you  get  a  step  deep- 
er into    the  dilemma  ;    and   should 

easy  to  observe,  from  mere  inspection,  that  none 
but  vertical  lines  will,  under  the  conditions,  re- 
present such  triple  building. 

"We  have  also  a  most  ample  mathematical  proof 
of  this,  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  A  B,  fig.  3,  represent  one  such  tower,  G 
the  point  of  sight,  a  b  section  of  a  transparent 
plane  placed  jiarallel  to  that  side  of  the  tower 
which  the  point  of  sight  is 
opposed  to,  and  suppose  a 
ray  proceeding  from  each  of 
the  four  angles  of  the  side 
A  B  of  the  tower  to  pass 
through  the  transparent 
plane  a  b,  and  meet  at  the 
point  of  sight  G. 

"  A  pair  of  these  rays  is 
represented  by  the  lines  A 
section  is  a  straight  line,  and  where  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  surface  from  which  such  a  series  of 
rays  coming  from  a  straight  line  in  the  object  em- 
anates, and  the  surface  of  representation  (or 
transparent  plane  a  b)  are  parallel,  the  line  in 
the  object,  and  its  representative  line  on  the  sur- 
face, a  b,  are  parallel  lines  in  the  same  plane,  and 
therefore  must  be  equally  straight  and  perfectly 
parallel. 

"  The  foregoing  proof  you  will  I  doubt  not 
perceive  to  apply  equally  to  horizontal  (or  flat) 
and  vertical  (or  tall)  subjects.  This  is  easily  de- 
monstrated. Whatever  is  true  in  respect  of  the 
single  tower  inverted  and  subtending  30°  above 
the  line  of  sight,  must  be  also  true  for  a  simi- 
lar tower  inverted  and  subtending  30°  below 
the  line  of  sight.  The  two  towers  thus  united 
would  form,  in  outline,  an  equivalent  to  one 
tower  of  60" — one  half  being  above  the  other  half 
below  the  line  of  sight. 

"  This  object,  revolved  in  its  own  plane,  and 
on  the  lioe  of  sight  as  a  centre,  through  90'', 
would  give  an  outline  similar  to  a  long  range 
of  buildings,  the  line  of  sight  being  exactly  cen- 
tral. 

"  To  suppose  that  such  change  of  position  of 
the  object  can  involve  any  alteration  in  the 
nature  of  its  projection  on  the  transparent  plane, 
a  b,  is  too  absurd  to  require  refutation  ;  but,  as 
you  are  a  photographer,  you  can  try  the  matter 
experimentally  by  rigging  up  a  good  broad 
plunk  on  a  centre,  and  observing  its  image  in 
the  camera  iu  all  positions.     You  surely  will  not 


expect  to  see  the  phenomenon  of  a  straight-lined 
figure  in  one  position  swell  out  into  a  barrelled 
or  cigar  fashion  in  another.  Iu  conclusion,  I 
would  remark,  that  although  I  have  taken  the 
illustrations  as  for  'M"  from  the  line  of  sight,  the 
reasoning  is  equally  good  for  (iO*.'' 


From  British  Journal  of  Fholography. 
ON  THE  PRESENT  STAIE  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDING  PHOTOGRAl'HIC  COLLODION. 


BY  T.  F.  HAKDWICH. 


\Readat  a  meeting  of  the  BlacMealh  Photographic 
Society,  April  16,  I860.] 

Although  not  a  member  of  your  Society,  I 
have  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  read  a 
paper  this  evening  upon  collodion,  being  fully 
convinced  that  the  intei'ests  of  the  art  require  a 
better  understanding  of  the  modes  used  for  pre- 
paring that  substance,  and  also  a  more  perfect 
agreement  between  the  various  formulaj.  At 
present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  the  ex- 
perimental results  of  photographers,  or  to  reduce 
any  general  principles  from  them,  seeing  that 
scarcely  two  can  be  found  who  agree  in  their 
mode  of  working.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  lay 
before  you  for  your  discussion  an  outline  of  what 
has  been  certainly  ascertained  as  regards  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  collodion. 

For  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  collodion  process  by  Arch  r  the  whole 
chemistry  of  the  subject  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  even  on  the  main  question  of  the  con- 
stitution of  pyroxyline,  opinions  were  divided 
In  1854  Mr.  Hadow  published  his  researches, 
establishing  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt 
the  true  nature  of  pyroxyline  as  a  substitution 
compound,  and  proving  the  existence  cf  at  least 
four  varieties  of  that  substance,  ranging  from 
xyloidine  up  to  gun-cotton;  the  lower  compounds 
containing  less,  and  the  higher  compounds  more, 
of  the  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Besides  these  varie- 
ties, it  was  shown  that  the  properties  of  photo- 
graphic pyroxyline  are  much  affected  by  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  prepared,  and  that  the 
same  acid  gives  a  different  result  according  as  It 
is  used  hot  or  cold. 

Subsequent  to*  this.  Dr.  Norris,  of  Birmingham, 
sent  two  communications — the  one  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  the  other  to  an- 
other photographic  journal — in  which  he  called 
attention  to  a  point  not  before  noticed,  viz.,  the 
superior  value  in  collodion  of  the  substitution 
compound  nearest  to  xyloidine,  compared  with 
that  containing  more  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  and 
approaching  to  gun-cotton  in  composition.  This 
point  may  not,  perhaps,  at  first  appear  of  great 
importance,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  so;  and  any 
maker  of  collodion  who  chose  to  neglect  it,  would 
fail  in  producing  a  first-rate  article. 

Whilst  these  investigations  were  being  carried 
on,  many  of  tlie  manufacture!  s  of  negative  pho- 
tographic collodion  prepared  pyroxyline  from 
paper  or  linen,  finding  by  experience  that  it  was 
difficult,  when  using  cotton  wool,  to  secure  that 
limpid  character  of  collodion  and  intensity  of 
image  which  the  operator  requires.  The  reasons 
why  paper — described  by  chemical  authorities  as 
identical  with  cotton  in  its  composition— -should 
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yet  act  diflf'erently  ia  this  process,  need  not  en- 
gage much  of  our  attention;  it  will  be  Bufficient 
to  state  that  the  difference  is  probably  due,  in 
part,  to  the  weakening  which  ensues  when  the 
nitric  acid  touches  the  outer  portion  of  the  fibre 
and  in  part  to  the  fact  of  paper  being  often  made 
from  cellulose  in  a  semi-decomposed  state,  or 
from  linen,  which  has  been  proved  to  yield  a  py- 
roxyline  of  different  properties  from  that  fur- 
nished by  cotton. 

My  own  experience,  as  a  maker  of  collodion 
for  three  years,  enables  we  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence against  the  employment  of  any  materials 
which  give  intensity  to  collodion  in  virtue  of 
some  principle  of  decomposition  ;  for — to  say 
nothing  of  the  difiBculty  of  obtaining  these  sub- 
stances in  a  uniform  state — it  is  certain  that  the 
stability  of  the  collodion  is  lessened  by  their  em- 
ployment ;  just  as  nitroglucos,  a  product  of  the 
action  of  nitrosulpharic  acid  on  sugar,  is  more 
unstable  than  pyroxyline,  so  is  pyroxyline  made 
out  of  old  calico  or  linen  more  unstable  than  py- 
roxyline prepared,  in  the  same  acids,  irom  cotton 
wool.  Pictures  of  first-rate  excellence  have  been 
taken  with  collodion  from  linen,  but  I  cannot 
now  recommend  such  collodion  ;  for,  on  attimpt- 
ing  to  export  it  to  distant  climates,  or  subject  it 
to  great  heat  in  our  own  country,  it  is  apt  to 
undergo  a  spontaiieous  decomposition,  even  when 
kept  in  the  plain  state  in  a  dark  place,  and  with- 
out any  addition  of  iodiser.  A  knowledge  of 
this  uncertainty  in  some  kinds  of  collodion  is 
highly  useful,  because  it  prevents  the  makey 
from  placing  dependence  on  a  formula  which 
would  eventually  disappoint  him.  It  is  probable 
that  photographers,  trying  such  a  formula,  will 
be  pleased  with  it ;  but  let  them  send  the  plain 
collodion  for  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  try 
to  work  with  it  again  on  its  return,  when  they 
will  probably  find  it  in  a  gelatinous  state,  or  in  a 
state  of  sem'-liquefaction,  and  so  highly  ozonised 
as  to  be  useless  for  any  purpose. 

We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  discard  all  unstable 
mateftals,  and  to  return  once  more  to  the  cotton 
wool,  which  mus";,  by  some  means  or  other,  be 
coerced  into  the  proper  state.  That  this  could  be 
done  was,  I  believe,  known  many  years  ago  to 
individuals  ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  not  published.  I 
have  stated,  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  pro- 
cess for  making  intense  negative  collodion  from 
cotton  wool  was  suggested  to  me,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  experiment  of  soaking  paper  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  convert- 
ing it  into  pyroxyline.  The  nature  of  the  change 
produced  by  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  cellulose 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  intensity  of  collodion  made  from  the  result- 
ing pyroxyline,  and  of  imparting  those  qualities 
of  negative  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  decomposed  materials,  like  old  cambric. 
Fortunately,  the  pyroxyline  from  the  fibre  parch- 
mentised  by  oil  of  vitriol  is  more  stable  than  that 
from  linen,  and  has  been  proved  to  stand  as  well 
in  collodion  as  most  other  kinds  of  pyroxyline 
which  the  photographer  is  accustomed  to  employ. 
But,  in  addition  to  an  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  this  process,  I  have  lately  succeeded  in 
proving  that  a  hot  and  weak  nitric  acid  may  also 
exert  a  very  peculiar  effect,  and  oni-  whieli  is  al- 
most e.\acily  llio  reverse  of  that  produced  by  the 


oil  of  vitriol.    To  show  this  action  of  weak  nitric 


acid,  three  volumes  of  pure  nitric  acid  of  1'45 
may  be  mixed  with-  a  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,* 
heated  to  150',  and  pyro-vyline  from  the  formula 
which  I  shall  presently  describe  as  No.  1,  im- 
mersed in  it  for  a  few  seconds.  This  treatment 
causes  very  little  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  pyroxyline  ;  but,  when  made  into  collodion, 
it  is  found  to  have  lost  its  characteristic  tough- 
ness, and  to  have  become  weak  and  rotten.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  negatives  are  no  longer  sharp 
and  intense,  but  feeble  and  metallic  in  appear- 
ance.f 

The  above  facts  are  of  more  importance,  as  re- 
gards the  manufacture  of  photographic  collodion, 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed;  for  it  can  be 
proved  that  those  actions  which  have  just  been 
attributed  to  sulphuric  acid  and  weak  nitric  acid 
respectively,  may  be  secured  at  will  by  modify- 
ing the  composition  of  the  nitrosulphuric  acid. 
If  a  strongly-parchmentised  product  suitable  for 
making  intense  collodion  be  desired,  the  bulk  of 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  mixture  must  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  diluted  nitric 
acid  ;  whilst,  if  it  be  required  to  prepare  a  porous 
collodion  to  remain  a  longer  time  without  be- 
coming surface-dry,  and  to  yield  an  image  with 
less  violent  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  then  the 
proportion  of  weak  nitric  acid  may  be  increased. 
Observe,  also,  that  these  diflerences  are  not  due 
to  variations  in  the  temperature,  or  in  the  degree 
of  coneentration  of  the  nitrosulphuric  acid,  both 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of 
five  different  mixtures  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
graduate  the  proportion  of  water,  so  that  the  per- 
centage of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  imparted  to  im- 
mersed cotton  fibre  may  be  nearly  the  same  in 
each.  The  table  may  not,  perhaps,  be  absc^lutely 
correct,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  precisely 
of  the  strength  of  nitrosulphuric  acid,  on  account 
of  its  solvent  action  on  cotton  varying  not  only 
with  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  water,  but 
also  with  the  quantity  of  diluted  oil  of  vitriol 
present.  The  safest  plan,  therefore,  appeared  to 
be  to  neglect  all  theoretical  calculations,  and  to 
construct  the  table  by  simple  experiment,  taking 
care  in  each  ease  to  work  with  the  maximum 
quantity  of  water,  and  stopping  the  addition  of 
water  only  when  it  was  found  that  the  product 
left  a  thick  sediment  on  being  dissolved  in  ether 
and  alcohol.  This  plan  will  probably  be  found 
to  answer  for  the  three  upper   members  of  the 

*  Iq  attemiiting  to  produce  tliis  change  by  means  of  ni- 
tric acid  alone,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  prevent  the  cot- 
ton from  being  dissolved.  Pyroxyline  is  easily  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  but  the  ailditiou  of  a  little  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  throws  it  down  again,  so  that  sulphuric  acid  in 
small  quantity  lessen  the  solvent  action,  independently  of 
abstracting  w.iter. 

t  In  addition  to  this  modiliefl  pyroxyline  produced  b.v 
hot  nitric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  I  find 
tliat  a  remarkable  change  ot  properties  may  be  produced  by 
the  pure  nitric  acid  of  1*45  employed  cold,  aud  without  any 
admixture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  pyroxyline  gradually 
becomes  opaque,  and  loses  its  solubility  in  ether  and  al- 
cohol ;  eventually  it  dissolves  in  the  cold  nitric  acid  viilh- 
out  any  evolution  of  gas,  and,  if  water  be  then  added, 
opaque  white  JlaUes  are  thrown  down,  which,  when  treated 
with  ether  and  alcohol,  simply  swell  up  without  parsing 
into  solution. 


series,  and  the  two  lower  members  are  not  of 
much  practical  importance. 

COMPOSITIOX,  BY  VOLUME,   OF  XITROSULPHURIC  ACID 
FOR  PRKPARING  PUOTOGRAPHIC  PYROXTT.INE. 
Oil  of  Vitriol,       Pure  Nitric  Acid,      Water. 
1-845  at  60  F.  1-45  at  60  F. 

No.  1  ....  3  ....  1  ... 

No.  2  2  1 

No.  3  ....  1  ...  1  ... 

No.  4  ....  1  ....  2  ... 

No.  5  ....  1  ....  3  . . 


8 
5 
8 

5 
1  6 

5 
32 

0 


The  pyroxyline  yielded  by  each  of  these  five 
mixtures  is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
also  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol ;  whilst  in 
neither  case  does  the  resulting  collodion  pro- 
duce an  entirely  opaque  film.  The  substitution 
body  formed  is  therefore  a  little  above  compound 
D  or  xyloidine,  but  not  above  compound  C.  A 
more  careful  examination,  by  immersing  dry  cot- 
ton at  low  temperatures,  seems  to  indicate  that 
if  there  be  a  difference,  No.  1  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  No.  5.  The  collodion,  however, 
from  No.  1  is  more  fluid  than  that  from  No.  5, 
thus  showing  that  other  causes,  besides  tempera- 
ture and  dilution  of  the  mixture  with  water, 
have  to  do  with  flowing  properties.  A  greater 
amount  of  fluidity  than  exists  even  in  the  col- 
lodion from  No.  1  may  be  produced  by  dipping 
the  pyro.xyline  first  in  No.  1,  to  secure  the  full 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  in 
No.  5  ;  the  weak  nitric  acid  will  then  act  more 
decidedly  than  it  would  have  done  after  a  single 
immersion. 

The  temperature  employed  for  the  above  tahle 
of  acids  may  be  150<=  F. ;  and,  in  making  the 
pyro.xyliue,  we  find  that  the  lower  numbers  give 
a  product  which  has  an  opaque  appearance  ; 
whereas,  the  pyroxyline  made  by  No.  1  aud  No. 
2  exhibits  no  opacity.  The  five  samples  of  col- 
lodion differ  very  much  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  set  upon  the  glass,  and  also  in  their 
physical  .-tructure  :  the  first  setting  rapidly  aud 
producing  a  horny  film  ;  the  last  scarcely  possess- 
ing any  power  of  setting.  The  only  way  of  over- 
coming this,  and  putting  them  on  something  like 
a  par,  is  by  varying  the  proportions  of  ether  aud 
alcohol  in  the  solvents,  using  more  alcohol  in 
the  former,  and  more  ether  in  the  latter.  These 
collodions  also  differ  very  materially  as  regards 
the  intensity  of  the  negative  image,  which  in- 
creases as  you  ascend  the  scale. 

These  disjointed  remarks  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether, not  with  a  view  of  exhausting  the  subject, 
but  simply  to  assist  in  reconciling  some  of  the 
extraordinary  discrepancies  in  writings  on  collo- 
dion ;  for,  whilst  one  author  advises  that  at  least 
three  parts  of  alcohol  be  employed  to  one  part  of 
ether,  another  (a  French  author)  says  that  the 
art  of  making  good  collodion  is  in  reducing  the 
alcohol  to  the  lowest  possible  limits,  and  employ- 
ing scarcely  anything  but  ether.  Others,  again, 
have  wa-itten  as  if  all  depended  upon  the  iodising 
solution,  and  have  distinguished  between  the 
qualify  of  negatives  produced  by  iodide  of  potass- 
ium and  iodide  of  ammonium,  or  between  iodide 
of  potassium  simply,  aud  the  same  compound 
i  containing  iodide  of  silver  dissolved.  Not  that  I 
I  mean  to  affirm  that  the  nature  of  the  base  is  of 
no  importance  at  all.  because  there  are  secondary 
reactions  between  the  base  and  the   ]>yro.\yline 
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but  simply  that  the   particuhxr    iodide  employed  j  be  invariably  used,  we   should   at   once  emerge'  came  tinted  to  a  buir,    som'Nvhat  less  deep  than 


%4 


is  of  minor  consequence  as   compared   with    the 
mode  of  making  the  pyroxyline. 

The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  tix  upon  the 
formula  for  nitrosulphuric  acid,  marked  No.  1  in 
the  table,  were  principally  as  follow  :  I  was  as- 
sured by  those  who  professed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  pu))lic,  that  a  collodion  was 
needed  which  would  produce  a  dense  negative  in 
a  rather  dull  light  ;  for  that  the  practitioners  of 
the  art  in  this  country  had  to  perform  their  work, 
as  a  rule,  under  great  disadvantages  in  that  re- 
spect, and  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  reduce 
the  intensity  when  in  e.xcess,  but  more  difficult 
to  increase  it  when  deficient.  The  higbly-parch- 
mentised  pyroxyline  appears  to  m'^  to  have  an 
organic  read  ion  towards  the  salts  of  silver  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  other  varieties,  and 
I  attribute  the  tendency  to  redness  in  the  nega- 
tives to  that  cause.  It  has  not  been  proved  to 
be  so,  but  the  idea  may  be  entertained,  seeing 
that  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  known 
to  change  cellulose  into  dextrine,  and  both  dex- 
trine and  gum  impart  a  red  color  to  a  collodion 
negative  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  parti- 
ally-washed film. 

If  we  allow  that  great  intensity  of  negative 
ought  always  to  be  at  our  command,  yet  there 
are  other  modes  of  obtaining  it  without  purposely 
modifiyng  the  pyroxyline,  and  therefore  the  ques- 
tion becomes,  which  is  the  best  ?  Glycyrhizine 
was  carefully  tried,  both  in  bath  and  collodion, 
but  was  condemned  as  delusive  in  the  long  run, 
although  promising  well  in  the  beginning.  Neithei 
could  confidence  be  placed  in  ether  containing 
organic  impurities,  although  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  cheaper  and  more  highly-methylated 
qualities  of  ether,  as  they  were  made  some  years 
back,  gave  better  and  more  intense  negatives  than 
pure  ether.  Rejecting  both  of  these  expedients 
as  being  uncertain,  and  also  fatal  to  the  integrity 
of  the  nitrate  bath,  it  seemed  preferable  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  by  modifying  the  pyroxyline,  since 
this  mode  is  found  to  injure  the  bath  scarcely  or 
not  at  all.  Having  adopted  an  intense  pyroxy- 
line, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  a 
pure  ether  ;  because,  when  the  pyroxyline  is  of 
the  organic  kind,  the  ether  must  be  free  from  or- 
gan c  impurity,  or  the  collodion  will  be  less  sen- 
sitive, and  the  negative  either  too  intense  or 
highly  solarised. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  the  question  of 
pyroxyline  is  definitely  settled,*  there  remains 
still  an  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  photographic  collodion.  Are  we  to 
work  with  iodide  only,  or  with  mixed  iodide  and 
bromide  ?     It  seems  certain  that  if  bromide  could 

*  There  are  some  points  relating  to  the  theory  of  pyroxy- 
line for  photography  which  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  omit  on  the  present  occasion,  through  fear  of  complica- 
ting the  subject.  For  instance,  an  intense  collodion  may 
be  made  from  pyroxyline  prepared  without  any  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  if  the  amount  of  water  be  diminished,  and 
the  temperature  raised  sufficiently  to  disintegrate  the  fibre 
(a  little  chloride  in  the  uitric  acid  will  assist  in  this  disin- 
tegration.) This  material,  however,  appears  less  stable 
than  the  other,  and,  when  examined,  is  found  to  eontain  a 
bitter  product  of  decomposition  in  some  quantity.  Probably 
the  acids  convert  a  portion  of  the  cellulose  into  grape 
sugar,  which,  when  aeted  on  by  nitric  acid  of  a  certain 
strength,  forms  nitrogluco«e.  The  experience  of  the  author 
is  unfavorable  to  the  employment  of  this  pyroxyline  in  pho- 
tography 


from  many  of  those  difficulties  whicli   now   sur-  j  those  which  had  been   tried    in    the    bath  used 
round  us  ;  for  the  invisible  image  on  the  bromised    once  only. 


collodion  is  of  a  comparatively  stable  kind,  and 
is  less  affected  in  its  development  by  those  small 
disturbing  causes  which  often  upset,  so  to  speak, 
the  latent  picture  upon  the  simply  iodised  collo- 
dion, and  cause  it  to  present  itself  either  with 
spots  or  comets,  or  a  total  reversed  gradation  of 


These  experiments  were  made  with  ordinary 
materials.  The  hypo,  was  dissolved  in  hard  wa- 
ter, and  no  care  was  taken  to  have  the  coins 
chemically  clean,  and  therefore  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  some  organic  matter  might  be  ad- 
herent to  their  surfaces,  and  influence  the  result. 


light  and  shade.     During  the  pist  summer  it  was  1  I  thought  it  advisable  to  repeat  the  experiments 


my  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  encourage  the 
trial  of  bromised  collodions,  and  in  most  cases 
where  the  light  was  strong  the  result  proved  satis- 
factory. AVhen,  however,  the  image  of  the  ca- 
mera was  imperfectly  illuminated,  the  experi- 
ments were,  with  some  few  exceptions,  reported 
as  unsuccessful,  and  the  pictures  pronounced 
weak  and  ineffective,  unless  the  negatives  had 
been  artificially  strengthened  by  bichloride  of 
mercury,  or  some  analogous  process. 

In  conclusion,  I  wonld  venture  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Blackheath  Society  to  lend  their  aid 
in  settling  this  important  matter.  The  present 
time  is  the  best,  because  the  interest  of  photo- 
graphers has  been  aroused,  and  an  opportunity 
seems  to  offer  of  establishing  the  manufature  of 
collodion  upon  a  seeure  and  well-understood 
basis. 


m  THE  RELATIVE  SULPHDRISING  TENDENCY 
OF  i\EW  m  OLD  HYPO.  BATHS. 


Bt  C.    O.iKESHOT. 

[Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  North  Londcn  Photographic 
Associatiou,  May  30,  1860. 


The  following  experiments,  undertaken. with  a 
view  of  finding  whether  the  hypo,  bath  by  use 
acquires  any  increased  tendency  to  sulphuri- 
salion,  may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether  without 
interest.  I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth, 
leaving  it  to  photographers  generally  to  consider 
if  they  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  a  proper  fixation  of  their  prints. 

A  new  bath  was  mixed— 

Hyposul])hite  of  soda. .  2  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Ordinary  water 12       "        fluid. 

About  as  many  prints  on  albumenised  paper  as 
would  be  equal  to  half  a  sheet  were  fixed  in  this 
bath.  A  portion  of  the  bath  was  then  poured 
into  two  wine  glasses,  and  common  salt  added  to 
one.  A  small  silver  coin  was  placed  in  each 
glass  ;  the  glasses  were  removed  into  the  strong 
light  of  the  operating-room,  and  left  there  undis- 
turbed for  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  both 
coins  were  sulphurised  to  a  buff  tint,  the  one  in 
the  glass  containing  salt  being  deepest  in  col- 
our. The  remainder  of  the  bath  was  then  used 
to  fix  two  more  batches  of  prints,  and  again  tried 
in  the  same  manner  ;  but,  instead  of  salt,  some 
kaolin  was  stirred  with  the  solution  in  one  of  the 
glasses.  The  kaolin  quickly  restored  the  hypo, 
to  its  originally  clear  and  colourless  condition. 
Coins  left  in  these  solutions  for  twenty-four 
hours  were  sulphurised  to  a  deep  brown,  or  rath- 
er a  black  tint — the  one  from  the  solution  con- 
taining kaolin  being  deepest.  A  portion  of  a 
new  and  unused  bath  was  then  tried  ;  the  coin- 
after  remaining  in  this  for  twenty-four  hours  be 


with  greater  precautions. 

Five  small  silver  coins  were  left  for  some  time 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  well  washed  and  pol- 
ished with  a  clean  cloth. 

A  bath  was  made — 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  .........  2  ounces, 

Distilled  water 12  ounces. 

A  portion  of  this  was  tried  unused,  a  second 
portion  after  it  had  fixed  one  lot  of  prints,  and 
a  third  after  it  had  been  used  three  times.  The 
cleaned  coins  w'ere  left  in  these  solutions  for 
twenty  four  hours. 

RESULT.S. 

Bath  unused — Coins  became  very  faintly  tinted 

Once  used^ 

1st,  with  salt  added tinted  to  a  pale  buff. 

2iid,  without  salt same,  but  lighter. 

Used  three  times- - 

1st,  with  kaolin  added to  a  decided  buff. 

2nd,  without  kaolin not  quite  so  deep. 

The  next  object  was  to  see  whether  light  ma- 
terially assisted  the  sulphurisation.  A  portion 
of  a  bath  which  had  been  used  for  fixing  three 
batches  of  prints  was  placed  in  a  dark  part  of 
the  dark  room,  and  a  shilling,  well  cleaned,  left 
in  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  When  removed  it 
had  acquired  a  deep  bronze  colour,  visibly  less 
dark  than  the  one  which  had  been  treated  the 
same  way  but  left  in  the  light  :  this  bath  was 
made  with  ordinary  water. 

From  these  experiments  I  infer — 1.  That  the 
hypo,  bath  made  with  distilled  water  becomes 
less  discoloured  by  use,  and  also  has  not  so  ready 
a  tendency  to  sulphurise  as  one  made  with  or- 
dinary water.  2.  That  the  bath,  whether  made 
with  distilled  or  wifh  ordinary  water,  by  re- 
peated use,  acquires  an  increasing  facility  of 
sulphurising  ;  and,  3.  That,  as  light  appears  to 
assist  this  tendency  it  may  perhaps  be  well,  while 
the  prints  are  in  the  hypo.,  to  guard  against 
their  being  exposed  unnecessarily  to  the  light. 

Mr.  Hardwich's  experiments,  in  reference  to 
the  assertions  of  ]\IM.Davanne  and  Girard",  were 
repeated.  Thir  y  grains  nitrate  of  silver  were 
converted  into  chloride,  and  dissolved  in  hypo.  : 
it  required  exactly  fifty-three  grains  to  take  up 
every  particle  of  chloride.  Crystals  began  to 
form  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  solution  was 
left  undisturbed  for  three  weeks,  when  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass  containing  it  was  covered  with 
the  crystals  ;  the  supernatant  liquid  was  then 
poured  off  into  a  large  watch  glass,  and  placed 
in  the  light  ;  a  black  scum  soon  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  a  black  deposit  of,  I 
suppose,  sulphite  of  silver  began  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glass.  A  shilling  was  now  dropped 
in  and  left  there  for  twenty-four  hours  :  it  re- 
mained there  for  that  time  without  showing  the 
slightest  symptom  of  discolouration  J  ram  sulphur, 
although  from  the  increasiiig  black  deposit  it 
was  plain  the  liquid  was    undergoing  decompo- 
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sition.  No  further  crystals  formed  till  tlie  li- 
quid had  nearly  evaporated,  and  when  nearly 
dry,  two  or  three  bunches  of  crystals  were  seen 
on  dilferent  sides  of  the  glass  altogether  different 
171  shape  to  those  which  had  before  lorrned.  Tiie 
crystals  first  removed  when  dried  weighed  ex- 
actly thirty  grains.  It  took  just  tweaty-five 
grains  hypo,  to  dissolve  five  grains  of  those  crys- 
tals. 

My  next  attempt  was  to  find  ths  minimum-  of 
time  a  print  might  be  left  in  the  hypo,  bath,  in 
order  to  be  properly  fixed.  Five  portraits  were 
vignetted.  The  reason  for  vignetting  them  was 
that  the  large  surface  of  white  would  more  read- 
ily show  any  trace  of  yellowness  they  might  ac- 
quire in  the  after  treatment.  These  prints  were 
all  toned  in  a  gold  bath,  very  slightly  alkaline 
to  which  was  added  a  few  grains  of  nitrate  of 
soda  (the  latter  salt  appears  to  make  the  print 
tone  more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  certainty). 
They  were  fixed  in  a  new  hypo,  bath,  of  the 
strength  before  given,  made  with  hard  water. 
Each  print  was  placed  in  this  bath  separately 
and  the  solution  agitated  while  they  were  being  im- 
mersed, and  for  three  minutes  afterwards. 

1st  was  left  in    3  minutes  only. 

2nd  "  5     " 

3rd  "     .       7      " 

4th  "  19       " 

5th  "  15      " 

They  were  then  washed  in  running  water  for 
sixteen  hours,  and  when  dry  were  all  perfectly 
clear  in  the  white  parts  ;  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  yellowness  in  either  of  them.  They  were 
then  treated  separately,  with  two  pourings  of 
boiling  water. 

RESULTS. 

No.  1 . .  3  minutes  in  hypo . .  very  yellow. 
"    2. .  5  "  •  ■         "  '3ut  Isss 

"   3.,  7  "  ..         "  " 

"   4..  10  "  .- ..nearly  white. 

"    5..  15  "  .  .quite  white. 

Another  batb  was  made  with  distilled  water, 
and  five  more  vignetted  prints  fixed  in  it.  These, 
were  all  cut  from  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  but 
the  shortest  time  &i  immersion  was  seven  min- 
utes. 

RESULTS. 

No.  1.  .7  minutes  in  hypo.  ..slightly  yellow. 
"    2. .10  "  ..  " 

..quite  white. 

J) 

. .  a  faint  rendering  to 
yellownesSj  very  slight. 

Prom  this  it  appears  that  the  time  usually 
recommended  for  the  prints  being  in  the  hypo. 
fifteen  minutes,  is  a  safe  one,  though  they  seem 
to  suffer  little  injury  from  being  left  in  nearly 
twice  as  long.  I  forward  all  the  prints.  You 
will  observe  that  most  of  them  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  brown  spots  :  these  are  owing  to 
blisters  of  the  albumen  surface,  which  formed 
when  in  the  toning  bath. 

I  incline  to  think  that  any  sample  of  paper 
which  blisters,  either  in  ihe  toning  or  fixing  baih, 
will  be  imperfectly  fixed,  and  sooner  or  later 
must  surely  show  indications  of  these  brown 
spots.  The  hypo,  appears  to  be  retained  between 
the  albumen  and  the  paper   with  particular  tena- 


city, which  no  amount  of  washing  will  efFec- 
tually  remove.  I  have  noticed  the  same  occur 
with  the  collodio-albumen  plates  ;  those  which 
blistei'cd  invariably  showed  the  same  kind  of  spots 
even  after  tlie  plate  had  been  well  varnished. 
The  blisters  in  the  paper  may  perhaps  arise  from 
the  habit  which  some  makers  have  of  passing  the 
paper,  after  being  albumenised,  through  rollers 
in  order  to  give  it  a  smooth  and  finished  ap- 
peaFauce. 

The  paper  used  in  these  experiments  was  La 
Rue's,  obtained  from  one  of  tlie  largest  London 
advertising  houses,  and  unfortunately  was  a  very 
indifferent  sample, 

I  had  purposed  carrying  out  my  experiments 
still  further  by  fixing  vignetted  prints  in  old  or 
rather  many-times-used  baths,  and  treating  them 
with  boiling  water  ;  but,  being  professionally, 
engaged,  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  spare 
the  time. 

I  know  of  no  means  for  dissolving  hypo,  left 
in  the  paper  which  answers  better  than  boiling 
water,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  one 
will  point  out  one  more  delicate  and  certain. 
I  hiive  omitted  to  mention  that  the  temperature  of 
the  room  at  the  time  the  prints  were  fixed  was 
65".  The  hypo,  bath  had  been  mixed  fully  six 
hours  before  being  used. 

I  wish  further  to  observe,  with  reference  to  the 
experiments  with  the  silver  coins,  that  because 
they  were  deeply  sulphurised  after  being  left  in 
the  hypo,  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  the  same  result  will  happen 
with  prints  which  remain  in  the  fixing  bath  only 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  deposit  on  the  paper,  from  its  fiine- 
ly  divided  condition,  and  also  from  the  per- 
meability of  the  paper  allowing  the  hypo,  to 
come  peadily  in  contact  with  every  particle,  may 
peruaps  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  be  more  ea- 
sily acted  upon.  The  object  was  to  see  whether 
the  hypo.,  after  use,  retained  its  original  con- 
dition, or  whether  it  acquired  any  greatly  in- 
creased disposition  to  part  with  its  sulphur.  I 
think  the  experiments  go  to  prove  the  lattev. 


"     3. 

.15 

)) 

"  *4 

.20 

!J 

"    5. 

.25 

j; 

*  This  was  not  treated  with  hoiling  water. 


Mr.  PALMER'S  STUDIO. 

With  every  year  the  objects  of  interest  at  Pal- 
mer's studio  increase.  On  the  lowest  floor  we 
found  workmen  busy  in  preparing  copies  of  his 
ideal  busts  for  the  sculptor's  finishing  touches- 
The  popularity  of  these  unique  works  is  mani- 
fest in  the  frequent  commissions  Mr.  Palmer  re- 
ceives for  duplicates.  No  artistic  ornaments  for 
an  American  household  can  be  imagined  more 
select  and  appropriate  ;  their  size  and  subjects 
adapt  them  to  the  limited  space  of  our  drawing- 
rooms.  Of  exquisite  beauty  and  obvious  sig- 
nificance, it  requires  only  good  eyesight  and  the 
best  Sense  of  beauty  to  enjoy  them  ;  placed  upon 
handsome  pedestals  and  in  a  good  light,  they 
create  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  ;  and  favored, 
indeed,  is  the  domestic  nook  wherein  stand,  in 
such  unsullied  grace  and  characteristic  loveliness 
'■Spring,"  "Resignation,"  or  the  -'Little  Peas- 
ant's" naive  head.  We  examined  with  much  eare 
the  statuette  inodcl  of -'Faith  ;"  its  noble  attitude 
is  chastened  by   the  sentiment  of  devotion  which 


lifts  the  eye,  exalts  the  figiire  and  makes  the  hand 
lie  so  conlidiiigly  on  the  holy  bosom  ;  we  have 
rarely  seen  drapery  so  felicitously  composed  as 
in  this  work  ;  its  smplicity  is  worthy  of  the  sulj- 
ject — and  pure  expression  obvious  to  the  most 
untaught  eye,  instantly  reveals  the  dignity,  calm- 
ness, aspiration  and  supplication  of  true  faith. 

Two  new  busts  attest  the  artist's  wise  appli- 
cation. Oue  is  a  marble  portrait  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  ;  upon  which  Palmer  has  expended  his 
most  discriminating  plastic  skill.  It  was  execu- 
ted for  Hon.  Hamilton  Fisk;  of  New-Yoj-k.  A 
more  interesting  subject  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
select  from  our  national  characters.  Evidently 
the  sculptor's  heart  as  well  as  mind  has  been  in 
his  work,  and  he  has  wrought  under  a  clear  and 
earnest  impri  ssion  of  Hamilton's  genius  and  dis- 
position ;— for,  seen  anywhere,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  original,  no  spectator  could 
fail  to  recognise  in  this  bust  the  lineaments  of  a 
brave  and  genial  intellectual  gentleman,  iu  the 
maturity  of  his  powers.  The  bust  of  Hamilton 
by  Ceracchi,  his  full  length  portrait  by' Stuart 
the  half-lengths  by  Trumbull,  Robertson  and 
Earle,  and  the  profile  miniature  by  Sharpless,  fur- 
nisli  the  material  basis  of  Palmer's  work  ;  but  he 
has  used  them  all  with  thorough  eclectic  insiglit 
— composing  therefrom  a  complete  representation 
of  the  man  under  his  most  normal  and  individual 
aspect  ;  we  find  the  strong  perceptive  brow  of 
Ceraechi's  bust, — the  picturesque  hair  of  Trum- 
bull and  Stuart's  portrait, — the  earnest  facial  an- 
gle of  Sharpless,  and  the  intent,  penetrating  eye 
and  brow  of  all  these  delineations  ;  the  mouth, 
especially  is  expressive  and  true  to  the  character 
while  there  is  a  unity  and  authentic  impression 
in  the  combined  result  which  makes  it  difiicult 
to  imagine  that  the  work  was  not  executed  from 
life. 

Palmer  acquainted  himself  fully  with  Hamil- 
ton's traits  and  temper,  and  found  iu  tlie  written 
description  of  cotemporaries  more  satisfactory 
hints  than  most  of  the  existent  portraits  yielded. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Mott  finds  the  resemblance  per- 
feet.  With  rare  judgement.  Palmer  chose  the 
latter  period  of  Hamilton's  life,  when  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  fame — social,  forensic,  and  po- 
litical. The  self-possession,  the  intellectual  confi- 
dence, the  firm  perception  and  purpose  of  ripe 
manhood  are  thus  embodied.  We  have  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  merits  of  this  work — partly  be- 
cause it  is  no  ordinary  triumph  of  the  sculptor's 
art  to  produce  such  a  likeness  when  a  half  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  subject 
— ^and.  partly,  because  we  cannot  resist  the  de- 
sire to  see  this  noble  memorial  of  the  greatest  of 
our  revolutionary  statesmen  elaborated  into  a 
grand  statue  to  adorn  the  metropolis  with  which 
his  illustrious  name  is  identified.  Palmer  should 
be  commissioned  to  execute  a  atatue  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  for  the  Central  park. 

A  remarkable  contrast  to  this  beautiful  work 
stood  near  by.  We  supposed  it  to  be  an  ideal 
bust — a  St.  Agatha  or  a  representation  of  virgin 
piety^so  chaste,  pure,  and  religiously  simple 
and  elevated  is  the  face,  air  and  costume  ;  calm 
and  abstract,  like  one  rapt  in  dreams  of  heaven  ; 
or  by  patience  and  trust, — lifted  above  the  world 
— the  maiden's  delicate  features  seemed  chasten- 
ed by  sull'ering.  It  is  a  truly  spirilual  bust  ;  a 
cross  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  the  folds  of 
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her  robe  lie  in  unelaboratesimplicity  oa  the  quiet 
breast.  This  Ijust  is  a  portrait  of  the  lamented 
daughter  of  Professor  Perkins,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.. 
long  at  the  head  of  the  State  Normal  School ,  and 
now  assistant  state  engineer. — Corres.  Boston 
Tra7iscript. 


0?f  THE  MUTUAL  H FACTION  OP  CniORIDE  OF 
SILVER  A.\D  IIYI'OSULPIIITE  OF  SODA. 


An  inquire/  into  the  Cause  of  the  "  Measly  Spots'" 
in  Positive  Proofs. 


By  George  Dawson. 


[Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photograpliie  As- 
sociation, May  30,  I860.] 

In  the  absence  of  other  matter  for  discussion 
this  evening,  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  few  concluding  experiments  and  observations 
I  have  made,  since  our  last  meeting,  on  the  solu- 
bility of  chloride  of  silver  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  to  add  to  what 
I  have  already  stated,  except  the  confirmatory 
evidence  of  a  repetition  of  my  experiments  with 
purer  materials  and  with  more  decided  results  : 
my  remarks,  therefore,  shall  be  brief,  but  I  trust 
thoroughly  conclusive.  Allow  me  this  opportu- 
nity of  thanking  you  for  your  kind  forbearance 
and  patient  attention  on  a  former  occasion,  while 
occupying  so  much  time  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  employed  in  more  pleasurable  discus- 
sion. 

I  have  been  attempting  to  demonstrate  a  truth 
which  I  believe  few  practical  photographers  ever 
doubted,  viz.,  the  great  solubility  of  pure  chlo- 
ride of  silver  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  without 
producing  in.  the  solvent  any  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  crystals  or  other  deleterious  matter 
in  the  texture  or  on  the  sarface  of  the  paper  im- 
mersed therein.  We  all  know  that  a  deposit, 
when  it  does  occur,  arises  from  causes  widely  dif- 
ferent, some  of  which  1  shall  afterwards  explain 
to  you.  The  challenge  lately  sent  us  by  a  pho- 
tographer of  great  practical  experience  compelled 
the  Society,  in  justice  to  itself,  to  discuss  the 
qu'estion.  He,  like  a  few  others,  became  alarmed 
in  consequence  of  a  contrary  statement  published 
by  men  said  to  be  of  high  reputation  in  science 
but  who,  in  their  researches  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  positive  printing  at  least,  have  added  but 
little  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  that  little 
appears  to  be  anything  but  correct.  Their  asser- 
tion (which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  combat) 
of  the  extraordinary  fallacy  that  the  supernatant 
liquor  of  the  crystalline  deposit  from  hyposulphite 
of  soda  saturated  with  pure  chloride  of  silver 
represents  a  solutien  of  Herschel's  salt  Ag.  0, 
Sz  O2  -f  2  (Na.  O,  S2  O2)  is  both  chemically  , 
and  practically  erroneous.  This  their  own  analy- 
sis clearly  shows.  In  other  respects,  whenever 
they  have  made  any  valuable  suggestion  I  find 
the  same  fact  has  been  before  stated  by  Mr.  Hard- 
wich,  in  one  or  other  of  his  many  papers,  unfor- 
tunately scattered  over  several  periodicals.  The 
real  facts  are  (and  any  one  with  a  tolerable  mo- 
dicum of  patience  may  verify  them  for  himself) 
as  follow : — 
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Solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  of  any  strength, 
will  dissolve  chloride  of  silver,  till  no  trace  what- 
ever, either  of  silver  or  of  hyposulphite  of  any 
kind,  is  left  in  the  original  solution,  but  which 
will  contain  only  chloride  of  sodium,  the  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  and  silver  having  combined  to 
form  hyposulphite  of  silver,  which  falls  in  the 
form  of  white,  crystalline,  opaque,  heavy  grains. 

Before  testing  the  remaining  solution  for  the 
presence  of  hyposulphites  and  silver  it  is  neces- 
sary to  submit  it  for  an  hour  or  two  to  a  strong 
light ;  for  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  chUride 
of  silver  is  slightly  soluble  in  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  action  of  the  light  throws  down  a  small 
quantity  not  of  ■  hyposulphite  or  sulphide  of  sil- 
ver, but  of  semi-reduced  subchloride  in  an  ex- 
tremely fine  state  of  division.  The  following 
tests  will  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  liquid  : — 

Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  no  cloudiness 
nor  precipitate  being  produced  shows  the  absence 
of  a  hyposulphite.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  or 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  does  not  cause  any 
trace  of  a  precipitate,  showing  the  absence  of 
silver. 

A  drop  evaporated  on  glass  under  the  micro- 
scope exhibits  cubical  crystals  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  an  artificial  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  on  platinum  wire  communicates  to 
the  blowpipe  flame  the  same  intensely  yellow 
color  peculiar  to  the  salts  of  sodium.  Lastly 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  pure 
chloride  of  silver. 

As  regards  the  precipitate,  viz.,  the  hyposul- 
phite of  silver,  it  may  be  dried  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture in  the  dark,  and  preserved  possibly  for  any 
length  of  time  :  it  is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  the  solution  soon  beginning  to  decompose. 
It  is  decomposed  also  by  heat,  light,  water,  and 
even  iu  the  dark  when  the  atmosphere  ismoist 
the  decomposition  in  every  case  ending  in  sul- 
phide of  silver. 

Not  to  enter  into  more  chemical  details  as  to 
the  foundation  of  my  belief,  I  may  now,  I  think 
confidently  state  as  a  fact  what  I  had  only  pre. 
viously  surmised,  that  pure  hyposulphite  of  sil- 
ver is  formed  by  the  gradual  addition  of  one 
equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  (Ag.  CI. =144)  to 
one  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (Na.  O,  Sj  Oj  -f-^ 
HO. =124,)  the  decomposition  and  recomposition 
being,  in  chemical  language,  expressed  by  the 
formula— 
Ag.  CI.  +  Na.  0,  S2  02=Ag.  0,  Sj  Oa-fNa.  CI. 


Hypo,  of 
soda. 


Hypo,  of 
silver. 


With  these  remarks  I  have  done,  and  I  trust 
for  ever,  with  this  part  of  the  fixing  theory.  I  shall 
now  advert,  as  pertinent  to  the  present  question 
to  a  few  practical  and  rude  facts  which  will 
every  now  and  then  thrust  themselves  forward  on 
our  notice  in  the  shape  of  imperfectly  fixed  prints 
of  various  degrees  and  kinds.  The  general  ques- 
tion is  too  wide  for  one  evening's  discussion  ; 
and  indeed  I  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to 
it  in  all  its  bearings  to  venture  on  pronouncing 
a  decided  opinion  on  many  cases  I  have  seen. 
We  have  enough  before  us  at  present  in  en- 
deavoring to  investigate  the  causes  of  failure  in 
one  class,  several  specimens  of  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  our   April  meeting,  and  gave  rise  to 


considerable  discussion.  Tliesc  prints  were  re- 
cognised by  many  members  as  old  acquaintances, 
which  they  had  more  than,  once  unfortunately 
stumbled  across  in  the  course  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. They  have  been  ably  denominated  by 
Mr  Hughes  I  think,  the  measly  class  showing  by 
transmitted  light  opaque  blotches  in  the  interior 
of  the  paper,  and  on  the  surface  much  flatness 
and  a  yellowish  tone.  The  specimens  I  have  ex. 
amined  were — two  or  three  of  those  you  have 
already  seen — in  a  highly  developed  stage  of  the 
disease.  We  had  no  information  to  guide  us 
further  than  the  fact  that  they  were  "  printed 
upon  paper  kept  some  time  after  being  albumen, 
ized  and  fixed  in  new  hypo,  which  soon  decom. 
posed."  The  absence  of  full  information  was  to 
some  extent  desirable  ;  for,  had  we  possessed 
more,  it  is  probable  we  should  have  been  satis- 
fled  with  tracing  to  its  source  the  particular 
fault  before  us,  without  discussing  other  causes 
which  may  have  produced  a  like  result. 

In  the  prints  then  exhibited  the  paper  was 
very  thick,  highly  albumenized  and  of  a  particu- 
larly non-absorbent  character.  On  carefully  re- 
moving the  albumen  with  a  sharp  knife  I  found 
directly  underneath,  and  entangled  in  the  in- 
terior fibre  of  the  paper,  a  plentiful  crop  of  yel- 
lowish-brown substance,  easily  collected  and  re- 
moved. It  was  insoluble  in  the  strongest  hypo, 
also  in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Under  the  blow- 
pipe it  was  easily  reduced  into  metallic  silver. 
Boiled  in  water  it  turned  quite  black,  with  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  And  this  same 
change  or  nearly  analagous  to  it,  goes  on  slowly 
but  surely  in  the  picture  itself  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, especially  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
— with  this  difference  that  the  sulphur  arising 
from  the  measly  blotches  in  the  interior  does 
not  escape,  but  finding  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  more  silver  wherewith  to  combine,  actually 
does  so,  and  finally  transmutes  the  whole 
picture  into  one  uniform  dirty-yellowish-brown 
color.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore 
that  the  substance  of  these  measles  consisted 
of  either  hyposulphite  of  silver  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, or  of  sulphide  of  silver,  or  (as  I 
strongly  suspect)  of  an  organic  silver  salt,  formed 
by  the  albumen  and  the  sizing  of  the  paper. 

The  important  question  now  arises,  what  pro- 
duces in  the  texture  of  the  paper  a  deposit  which 
gives  to  a  photograph  this  hideous  appearance, 
and  eventually  destroys  it  ? 

The  effect  may  be  produced  artificially  ,  in 
several  ways.  Many  I  dare  say,  will  be  suggested 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  some  may  still 
exist  which  "  are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 
For  how  can  we  know  what  impurities  in  the 
sizing,  in  the  bleaching,  in  the  fibre  even  of  the 
paper,  the  maker  accidentally  or  otherwise  may 
have  placed  there  ?  This  much  is  certain,  the 
quality  of  the  paper  exercises  an  important  part 
in  facilitating  this  formation.  For  out  of  up- 
wards of  ten  different  kinds  of  paper  tried  by  me 
I  have  only  in  two  instances  been  able  to  induce 
artificially  an  immediate  attack  of  the  measles 
by  a  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  a 
strength  of  ten  per  cent.  It  is  probable  some  of 
the  other  papers  treated  in  the  same  way  will 
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eventually  manifest  similar  symptoms.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  uniformly  translucent  by 
transmitted  light  ;  and  therefore  if  the  deposit 
consists  of  hyposulphite  of  silver,  no  decomposi- 
tion has  set  in,  and  it  may  be  dissolved  by  fresh 
hypo.  One  mode  of  procedure  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  defect  was  this  :— Throe  papers  were 
excited  and  printed  in  the  usual  way,  washed  to 
get  rid  of  free  nitrate.  They  were  then  pressed 
closely  together  so  as  to  form  one  mass,  and  im- 
mersed in  the  hypo  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  middle  print,  through  its 
whole  texture,  was  sadly  diseased,  with  a  tendency 
to  get  worse  and  worse,  even  in  fresh  hypo 
Another  piece  of  the  same  paper,  floated  on 
hypo.,  produced  similar  effects  ;  so  also  when  im- 
mersed for  a  very  short  time. 

A  second  cause,  independent  of  that  previously 
mentioned,  is  the  use  of  stale  albumen,  a  practice 
I  fear,  but  too  common  among  the  albumenizing 
fraternity.  A  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  this 
must  almost  under  any  circumstances  develop 
sulphide  of  silver  ;  and  this  deposit  may  be  form- 
ed before  immersion  in  the  hypo,  bath,  or  must 
have  acquired  a  strong  tendency  to  form  because 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  set  free  from  the 
decomposing  albumen  aud  retained  in  the  in- 
terior spongy  fibres  of  the  paper. 

If  the  hypo,  solution  be  weak  and  the  paper 
employed  be  of  a  thick,  highly-sized,  non-ab- 
sorbent nature,  with  a  rather  thick  coating  of  al- 
bumen, we  have  here  again  another  source  of 
danger.  To  illustrate  this  I  have  brought  some 
pieces  of  albumen,  a  few  of  which  have  been  in 
weak  salt  and  water  for  some  minutes,  others  not 
so  previously  to  being  soaked  for  five  minutes  in 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  One  side  of 
each  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  They 
were  afterwards  washed  for  several  hours  in  run- 
ning water  under  a  tap,  and  also  treated  with  salt 
water  to  destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  free  nitrate 
of  silver.  Finally,  they  were  stirred  about  lor 
one  hour  in  the  strongest  hypo  and  well  washed. 
You  will  observe  from  cutting  transversly  through 
one  of  these  slices,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  has 
penetrated  farther  in  five  minutes  than  the  hypo 
in  one  hour— that  so  far  as  the  latter  has  pene- 
trated .in  sufficient  force  the  former  has  been 
almost  completely  removed.  Adjoining  this,  and 
towards  the  centre  of  the  slice,  enough  of  the 
hypo,  has  reached  to  convert  the  nitrate  or  al- 
buminate of  sliver  into  incipient  sulphide,  at 
lirs^t  of  a  yellowish  color,  but  after  a  few  days 
or  immediately  on  the  application  of  heat  becom- 
ing quite  black. 

In  using  thick  non-absorbent  paper,  highly 
charged  with  argento-organic  compounds,  I  think 
from  the  examples  before  you,  the  danger  must 
be  very  obvious.  For  in  order  to  attack  the 
chloride  and  albuminate  or  other  salt  of  silver  in 
the  interior,  the  hypo,  must  filter  through  the  al- 
bumen on  the  surface,  or  through  the  slowly  ab- 
sorbent fibre  of  the  paper  ;  and  this  under  un- 
favorable circumstances  may  be  only  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  form  hyposulphite  of  silver  of  a  very 
unstable  kind,  which,  unless  immfdiately  re- 
moved by  fresh  hypo,  passes  into  the  insoluble 
sulphide. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  how  far  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  ihe  paper,  or 
of  acidity  and  partial  dccompopition  of  the  hypo 


bath,  assist  in  the  formation  of  these  blotches. 
Combined  with  the  causes  above  mentioned  the 
predisposing  influence  must  be  large,  especially 
in  decomposing  the  hyposulphite  of  silver,  im- 
mediately on  its  formation,  into  another  and 
highly  insoluble  compound. 


From  the  British  Jownal  of  Photography. 

THE  "LIVERPOOL  ALBION"  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND  THE  FINE  ARTS,    • 


A  critic,  according  to  the  strict  definition  of 
the  term,  is  a  person  who  can  judge,  and  conse- 
quently "  who  takes  upon  himself  to  censure 
others'  works."  He  who  is  no  judge  can  be  no 
critic,  and  the  censure  or  praise  of  such  a  person 
will  therefore  be  equally  valueless.  We  read  of 
a  judge  who  decided  all  causes  by  the  throwing 
of  dice,  but  no  one  upholds  the  justice  of  his  de- 
cisions, summary  as  they  undoubtedly  were  ;  and 
no  one,  I  opine,  would  think  the  exposure  of  such 
an  unauthorised  arbitrator  undeserving  notice. 
This  is  my  plea  for  a  little  of  the  valuable  space 
of  The  British  Joobnal  of  Photography. 

Speaking  of  the  photographs  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  in  Liverpool,  a 
critic  in  the  Liverpool  Albion  says  : — "  The  valuQ 
of  these,  however,  are  not  only  independent  of, 
but  wholly  at  variance  with,  the  fine  arts.  They 
are  records  of  facts  conveying  the  testimony  of 
their  truth  in  themselves.  But  the  fine  arts  con- 
sist in  the  application  of  these  facts  to  elicit 
higher  feelings  or  emotions,  and  in  this  Photogra- 
phy has  hitherto  entirely  failed."  And  he  adds, 
"  The  only  use  of  exhibiting  such  things  with  pic- 
tures and  drawings  is  the  chance  that  they  may, 
by  comparison,  instruct  the  people  in  the  differ- 
ence between  nature  and  art."  Thus  with  por- 
tentous wisdom  enthroned  upon  the  knitted  brows, 
with  hand  outstretched  and  palsn  turned  outward, 
the  sage  hath  spoken,  "  as  who  should  say,  I  am 
Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog 
bark." 

Now,  although  the  imitation  of  nature  will  al- 
ways be  subservient  to  the  more  intellectual 
qualities  of  art,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  fact 
is  "  independent  of,  and  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  fine  arts."  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  lof- 
tier emotions  of  the  mind  may  not  answer  the 
call  of  truth  as  readily  as  that  of  any  art 
called  "  fine."  And  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
faithful  imitation  of  nature  in  her  most  pictur- 
esque and  poetical  aspects  does  not  constitute  a 
fine  art,  simply  because  the  mechanical  aids  em- 
ployed are  neither  brushes  and  colors  nor  pencils. 

As  a  fitting  comment  upon  this  piece  of  unqua- 
lified and  uupiapported  criticism,  permit  me  to 
repeat  an  oft-told  anecdote. 

The  mighty  emperor  of  China,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  I'est  of  the  universe,  brother  to  the  sun, 
cousin  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  near  connection  of 
that  very  influential  relative,  the  moon,  desired  a 
picture  of  a  new  street  in  his  capital,  and  com- 
missioned a  certain  European  painter,  then  in  bis 
neighborhood,  to  paint  th?  same.  The  artist  did 
his  best,  and  on  the  day  appointed  brought  the 
production  to  the  celestial  court.  Of  course  it 
was  executed  with  due  regard  for  the  rules  of  lin- 
ear and  Krial  perspective,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
artist  was  therefore  a  good  record  of  a  fact  "  con- 


veying the  testimony  of  its  truth"  in  itself.  So 
with  anxiously  beating  heart  he  uncovered  the 
painting,  that  the  radiance  of  the  divinely  royal 
optics  might  fall  upon  it ;  as  they  did  so,  the  em- 
peror started  to  his  feet,  struck  dumb  with  aston- 
ishment. "  It  is  the  street  itself!"  at  last  gasped 
the  astounded  sovereign.  '-It  is  the  street  it- 
self!"  murmured  the  amazed  courtiers.  Then  the 
artist  breathe"?  freely,  and  glowing  visions  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  honor  flitted  before  his  imagi- 
nation ;  but — "  Let  that  presumptuous  barbarian 
deceiver  be  instantly  bastinadoed !"  cried  the 
emperor,  turning  a  glance  of  annihilating  wrath 
upon  the  horrified  arti  t.  "  We  commanded  him 
to  produce  a  picture  of  the  street,  and  behold  1 
he  hath  produced  the  street  itself!  we  swear  we 
could  walk  down  it!  Away  with  him!  but  let 
the  thing  he  made  be  preserved  for  its  only  use, 
namely,  that  it  may, '  by  comparison,  instruct  the 
people  in  the  difference  between  nature  and  art.'  " 

To  return  to  our  oracular  critic.  We  next  find 
him  asserting  that  "  Photography,  though  valua- 
ble as  an  aid  to  science,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  pre- 
serve a  record  of  appearances,  subsidiary  to  fine 
art  as  saving  the  trouble  to  an  artist  of  making 
sketches,  is  not  a  fine  art,  and  never  can  be  made 
so  !"  Some  irreverent  folk  will  ask  Sir  Oracle, 
'  Why  not  ?"  And  so  they  may,  for  Sir  Oracle 
hath  said  his  say,  and  "  there's  an  end  on't." 
Photography  "  is  not  a  fine  art,"  says  he,  and  of 
course  it  is  not.  Photography  "  never  will  be  a 
fine  art,"  says  he,  and  of  course  it  never  will  be  ! 

I  once  before  had  occasion  to  remark  ihat  the 
cause  of  art  is  at  enmity  with  such  worthies  as 
resemble  our  Liverpool  art  critic.  Their  fanciful 
and  frivolous  distinctions,  their  mystical  rhapso- 
dies, their  loose  talk  about  the  ideal,  abstract 
ideas,  &c.,  have  so  confused  and  befogged  the 
mind  upon  all  matters  connected  with  art,  that  it 
is  but  small  wonder  when  we  find  that  the  public 
are  more  thorotighly  ignorant  of  art  than  of  any 
other  subject  of  a  character  equally  popular. 
Permit  me  also'  to  remind  you  that,  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to,  I  boldly  stated  that  light 
plays  much  the  same  part  in  photography  that 
pencils  do  in  drawing,  and  that  photographs  are 
produced  by  the  canjera  and  lens  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  as  paintings  are  produced  by  paint 
and  brushes  ;  that  bad  photographs,  however  nu- 
merous they  may  be,  are  not  conclusive  proofs 
against  the  possibility  of  producing  good  ones, 
any  more  than  inartistic  paintings  are  evidence 
against  the  possibility  of  paintings  being  artistic. 
I  know  very  well  that  artists  of  repute  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
(and  said,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  lecturer 
upon  art,  "  Painting  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  imi- 
tation at  all  of  external  nature  ")  :  but  their  works 
have  eloquently  aud  forcibly  denied  their  words ; 
and  the  only  painters  who  really  seem  to  subscribe 
to  this  doctrine  are  the  pre-Raphaelites  denounced 
by  our  oracle,  whose  works  really  are  "  no  imita- 
tion at  all  of  external  nature."  I  might  point 
out  the  impossibility  of  depicting  abstract  ideas, 
and  show  how  idealising  is  only  a  different  mode 
of  imitation  ;  how  imagination  will  make  pictures 
in  the  clouds,  the  burning  coals,  and  the  change- 
ful shadows,  which  yet  exist  neither  in  the  clouds, 
the  lire,  or  the  shadows.  I  might  dwell  upon 
natural  beauties  whose  faithful  aud  perfect  imi- 
tations would   contain  more   poetry,  more  subli- 
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niity,  more  associated  ideas  of  love,  tenderness, ' 
admiration,  religious  veneration,  sympathy,  and 
piiy,  than  Sir  Oracle  would  listen  to  (for  fear  he 
might  be  convinced)  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  I  will 
turn  to  our  photographers,  and  earnestly  call 
upon  them  to  regard  photography,  not  as  a  che- 
mical or  optical  study  only,  but  as  a  fine  art.  If 
they  will  only  do  this  their  productions  will  give 
a  gloriously  triumphant  denial  to  the  carping 
critics  who  so  dogmatically  denounce,  and  would 
faia  degrade,  our  beautiful  but  infant  art. 

ALFRED  H.  WALL. 


From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

THE  FOTHEIIGILL  PROCESS. 


BY  ALFliED  KEENE. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  oj  the  Birmingham  Pho- 
tographic Society,  April  2ilh,  I860.] 

It  is  now  about  two  yi'ars  since  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Law,  when  delivering  an  address  to  the  members 
of  yonr  society,  read  a  letter  from  myself  detail- 
ing, as  far  as  then  known,  the  principles  of  a  dry 
process  just  previously  discovered  by  a  gentle- 
man staying  in  Leamington.  This  was  the  first 
public  account  of  the  one  now  popularly  known 
as  the  Fothergill,  so  called  after  its  di.scoverer. 

Having  recently  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Fothergill  process,  on  which  I  bestowed  much 
labor,  and  expended  information  obtained  by 
careful  and  diligent  investigation,  I  will  not  tax 
your  time  and  patience  by  repeating  all  the  de- 
tails there  given  ;  but,  begging  the  acceptance 
by  each  member  of  a  copy,  I  will  pass  its  con- 
tents in  review,  accompanied  with  such  remarks 
as  have  suggested  themselves  worthy  of  notice, 
and  afterwards  briefly  enter  upon  the  principles 
of  the  process,  the  effect  on  the  sensitiveness  by 
the  use  of  difl'erent  quantities  of  water  for  dilut- 
ing the  bath  on  the  surface  of  the  sensitised  plate 
previous  to  the  application  of  prepared  albumen, 
the  important  influence  a  coating  of  albumen  pre- 
vious to  that  of  collodion  exercises,  and  a  modi- 
fication of  the  process  suggested  by  the  latter. 
This  plan  will,  I  think,  enable  me  to  bring  with- 
in the  limits  of  my  paper  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  not  previously  presented  in  a 
collected  form. 

On  referring  to  page  4  of  the  pamphlet,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  operating  room  should  be  dry, 
free  from  dust,  and  have  the  temperature  raised, 
if  required,  to  not  less  than  54°  F.  The  reason 
for  the  latter  is  mentioned,  and  the  former  I  will 
give  when  treating  of  manipulation.  The  other 
remarks  upon  the  operating  room  I  will  pass 
over,  as  also  those  relating  to  glass  plates,  col- 
lodion, bath  solution,  and  prepared  albumen — 
having  nothing  to  add  to  the  information  there 
given — and  proceed  to  manipulation. 

It  is  on  the  manner  in  whicli  manipulation  is 
conducted  tiiat  success  or  failure  chiefly  depends, 
whatever  may  be  the  plan  adopted— a  remark 
that  holds  good  for  every  photographic  process, 
on  account  of  the  essential  tendency  to  a  re- 
arrangement of  chemical  combinations  ;  for,  how- 
ever carefully  one  part  of  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, if  the  other  is  done  carelessly,  or  the  so- 
lutions, &c.,  necessary  for  various  stages  are  al- 
lowed to  come  into  contact  at  other  times,  failure 
is  sure  to  be  the  result. 


I  would  here  direct  your  attention  to  the  facili- 
ties the  suspended  shelf  offers,  not  only  in  the 
preparation  but  also  in  the  development  of  dry 
plates  :  by  its  use,  the  application  of  the  solu- 
tions is  much  more  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  and  the  necessity  for  so  much  handling 
of  the  plates  during  preparation  is  obviated,  thus 
removing  one  rather  prolific  cause  of  stains. 
The  only  objection  I  can  offer  to  it  is  a  tendency 
of  the  wood,  even  when  well  seasoned,  to  warp 
after  it.  has  been  some  time  in  use.  This  would 
be  obviated  by  substituting  glass,  roughed  or 
painted,  to  prevent  blocks,  <fcc.,  slipping  otF. 

Each  modiflcation  of  the  process  offers  some 
peculiar  advantage  that  the  other  does  not  pos- 
sess, and  very  excellent  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  any  of  those  given  ;  but  my  preference  is  still 
for  No.  1,  and  particularly  the  method  of  apply- 
ing the  water,  by  holding  the  glass  containing 
the  requisite  quantity  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  commencing  to  pour  on  at  the  end  nearest 
the  operator,  advancing  as  the  wave  proceeds  to 
the  opposite  end  (a  gentle  inclination  being  given 
to  the  plate  for  the  purpose),  that  the  water  may 
fall  on  the  deepest  part  of  the  wave  only,  and 
finishing  as  directed,  by  which  risks  of  uneven 
sensitiveness  are  prevented.  The  water  should  be 
kept  in  motion  fully  the  time  mentioned,  and 
finally  made  to  flow  over  the  edges,  the  plate  then 
drained  for  a  few  seconds  only,  and  the  prepared 
albumen  applied  as  directed.  If  a  longer  time  is 
given  for  draining,  there  will  be  some  difiiculty 
in  making  the  albumen  flow  up  to  the  edges., 
which  is  an  advisable  operation,  as  it  gi-ves  in- 
creased firmness  to  the  film.  All  excess  of  the 
albumen  must  be  washed  away,  or  it  forms  a 
coating  that  prevents  the  action  of  the  developer, 
and  so  practically  injures  the  sensitiveness. 
The  prepared  albumen  should  always  be  filtered 
prior  to  use  :  when  recently  prepared,  even  if 
with  two  parts  of  water  to  one  white  of  egg  and 
the  requisite  quantity  of  ammonia,  this  is  a  some- 
what tedious  operation  ;  but  after  it  has  been 
made  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  it  readily  passes 
through  the  circular  filtering  paper.  Unless  fil- 
tered, it  is  liable  to  produce  small  non-sensitive 
patches,  somewhat  similar  to  those  from  the  use 
of  collodion  in  which  a  portion  of  iodide  is  sus- 
pended, not  completely  dissolved. 

The  direction  given  to  change  the  paper  satu- 
rated with  moisture  on  which  the  plates  stand  to 
drain,  after  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  also 
that  the  latter  be  allowed  to  surface  dry  before 
it  is  film  dried,  should  receive  attention  ;  for 
long-continued  moisture  favors  a  modification  of 
the  albumen  and  silver  compound  with  partial 
solution  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  exhibits 
itself  in  various  markings  when  the  exposed  plate 
is  developed.  The  same  or  a  similar  change  is 
also  produced,  but  much  more  quickly,  by  the 
action  of  artificial  heat  on  the  moist  prepared 
plate.  This  latter  is  easily  illustrated  by  prepar- 
ing a  plate  ;  but  instead  of  placing  it  first  to 
drain,  putting  it  at  once,  collodion  side  upper- 
most, on  a  heated  surface  to  dry.  At  that  part 
where  water  last  collected,  one  larger  or  several 
small  transparent  rings  will  be  fonnd,  when  dry, 
from  which  the  yellow  iodide  has  been  completely 
dissolved.  The  necessity  for  these  precautions 
applies  most  particularly  to  the  cold  and  damp 
winter  and  early  spring  months.    Mr.  Standish, 


Of  Devenport,  iiifornis  me  that  he  suspends  a  piece 
of  .sea-weed  in  his  room^a  very  good  and  simple 
plan  for  ascertaining  whether  the  latter  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  preparing  plates  in  :  if  the  sea-weed  re- 
mains very  damp,  it  cannot  bo  expected  that 
evaporation  will  be  sufBciently  quick.  The  ex- 
posure and  developing,  I  think,  do  not  appear  to 
call  for  any  comment  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  failures  and  their  cause  and  remedy,  which, 
with  what  has  been  already  given,  are  fully 
treated  of.  I  might  mention  one  other  remidy 
to  prevent  the  film  cracking  and  peeling  off,  viz., 
the  passing  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  pre- 
pared plate,  when  dry,  a  little  quick  drying  var- 
nish. This  completes  the  review  of  the  pamph- 
let, and  what  we  may  term  the  Fothergill  process 
proper. 

The  principle  of  the  Fothergill  process  is  the 
formation  of  a  sensitive  compound  ot  albumen 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  not  on  the  surface,  but  in 
the  porous  cells  of  the  collodion,  by  diluting  the 
silver  solution  on  the  surface  of  a  sensitised  col- 
lodion plate,  to  a  point  that  does  not  coagulale 
the  albumen  afterwards  applied,  and  subsequently 
washing  away  all  excess  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  has 
been  received  as  an  established  fact  (first,  I  be- 
live,  promulgated  by  myself,  and  confirmed  by 
general  experience),  that  sensitiveness  decreases 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  dilution  until 
it  reaches  a  point  equivalent  to  non-sensitiveness 
— hence  the  necessity  for  the  bath  solution  and 
albumen  being  brought  together  in  certain  rela- 
tive proportions.  This,  however,  has  lately  been 
denied  by  a  correspondent,  "  M.N.P.S."  in  one 
of  the  journals,  who  maintained  that  little  loss  of 
sensitiveness  was  produced  by  even  thoroughly 
washing  under  a  tap  previous  to  the  application 
of  albumen,  and  advocated  the  preparation  of 
plates  in  this  manner,  asserting  that  he  had  prac- 
tised it  with  much  success.  A  statement  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  all  former  experience,  and 
likely,  as  I  fully  believed,  to  cause  much  disap- 
pointment, necessarily  led  to  a  discussion.  In 
order  more  completely  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  the  de- 
crease in  sensitiveness  generally  believed  to  be 
produced,  I  prepared  something  like  thirty  or 
forty  plates,  with  the  use  of  various  quantities  of 
water,  and  exposed  and  developed  them  under 
circumstances  that  would  ensure  a  correct  com- 
parative effect.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  result,  which  fully  established  the  opinion  I 
had  arrived  at : — 

The  use  of  one  drachm  of  water  to  every  five 
and  a-half  superficial  square  inches  of  sensitised 
surface  taken  as  the  standard,  1 ;  the  use  of  one 
half  more  water,  being  one  and  a-half  drachms, 
reduces  sensitiveness  to  half ;  the  use  of  six 
drachms  reduces  it  to  •  ;  and  the  entire  removal 
of  all  free  nitrate,  by  washing  in  pure  distilled 
water  (to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  sensitive 
chloride  of  silver)  subsequent  immersion  for  an 
hour  in  a  three-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium,and  again  for  half-an-hour  in  a  second  three- 
grain  solution,  and  well  washing,  required,  in 
November,  an  exposure  of  four  hours  to  direct 
light  under  a  negative,  equivalent  practically  to 
nora-sensitiveness. 

Finding,  however,  "  M.N.P.S."  still  to  adhere 
to  his  former  statement,  notwithstanding  the  pub- 
lication of  these  facts,  and  having  no  reason  to 
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I"  doulit  his  vcraaity.  it  became  necessary  to  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  enigma  to  some  peculiarity 
in  tlie  mode  of  preparation  that  admitted  of  the 
thorough  washing,  but  had'  not  received  credit 
for  tlie  important  influence  it  exercised  ;  and 
after  some  consideration,  it  occured  to  me  prob- 
able that  if  the  plate  were  coated  with  albumon 
previous  to  the  collodion  (a  plan,  as  you  are 
aware,  much  adopted,  both  in  the  wet  and  dry 
processes,  to  make  the  film  adhere  more  firmly, 
and  save  the  risk  of  damage  from  imperfectly 
cleaned  plates),  there  might  be,  by  endosmosic 
action, <Ae  same  sensitive,  compound  formed  as  in  the 
Fothergill  process,  which  would,  of  course,  admit 
of  any  amount  of  water  being  used  previous  to 
the  second  application  of  the  albumen,  and  at 
once  account  for  our  varied  experience. 

A  few  experiments  settled  the  matter.  They 
showed  that  a  platC;.  little  less  sensitive  than  an 
ordinary  Fothergill  one,  could  be  prepared  by 
first  coating  witli  albumen,  and,  when  dry,  with 
cc  llodion,  sensitising  and  well'  washing-,  without 
any  second  application  of  albumen.  This,  which 
at  first  sight  promised  to  give  a  most  simple  dry 
process,  has  not  so  far  proved  practicable,  it  being 
necessary  to  use  a  second  application  of  albumen, 
sometliing  similar,  to  sufficiently  get  rid  of  free 
nitrate,  to  avoid  stains.  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  preparing  plates  I  have  as  yet  found 
answers  best : — Coat  the  plate  with  thin  albumen, 
composed  of^ 

White  of  egg 1  ounce. 

Distilled'  water 24  ounces. 

Strong  liquor  of  ammonia  20  or  30  minims. 
Agitate  and  filter,  and  quickly  dry,  by  holding  it 
near  a  brisk  fire  ;  then  coat  with  collodion  ;  sen- 
sitise in  a  thirty-five  grain  bath  ;  wash  under  a 
tap  or  in  a  dish  with  two  changes  of  water  ;  apply 
either  the  dilute  albumen  previously  mentioned 
or  the  ordinary  stronger  one  (the  latter  I  pyefer); 
wash  as  before,  and  drain  and  dry,  as  recommen- 
ded for  Fothergill  prepared  plates.  At  first,  I 
used  the  strong  albumen  for  the  first  coating  and 
the  weak  one  for  the  second  ;  but  with  this  there 
was  a  tendency  to  blister,  which  has  not  shown 
itself,  so  far,  when  the  thin  albumen  is  used  first. 
I  am  disposed  to  consider  that  the  sensitiTeucss 
of  plates  prepared  in  this  manner  is  quite  equal 
to  the  Fothergill  process  ones.  Less  care  and 
skill  is  certainly  required  in  their  preparation, 
and  from  the  sensitive  compound  being  under  the 
film,  and  Irte  from  atmospheric  influence,  the 
keeping  properties  may  be  expected  to  prove 
almost  unlimited  ;  and  if  the  results  should  prove 
equal,  and  blisters  absent,  it  is  a  modification 
likely  to  be  much  practised. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before 
you  a  few  prints,  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Ebbage, 
of  Leamington,  oil  from  negatives  prepared  ac- 
cording to  No.  1  plan,  viz.,-the  use  of  one  drachm 
of  water  to  every  five  and  a-half  superficial  inches 
of  sensitive  surface  ;  also  a  negative,  illustrativo 
of  the  keeping  properties  of  this  plan,  the  plate 
having  been  prepared  a  month  prior  to  exposure, 
and  kept  in  a  temperature  frequently  reaching  as 
high  as  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  degrees.     You 
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mmu  VIEWS  of  the  old  masters. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter, 
presenting  some  novel  and  independent  views  of 
foreign'  art,  and  especially  of  the  innumerable 
Madonnas  and  Magdalenes  of  the  European  gal- 
eries  and  churches,  is  sufficiently  heretical  and 
just  to  interest  artists  and  lovers  of  art. 

You  demand  to  know  if  I  take  to  Madonnas. 
This  furnishes  me  with  an   exoelleut  opportunity 
to  deliver  a  discourse  on  art,which  I  hasten  to  em- 
brace.    I  announce   beforehand   that  my  views 
are  those  of  a  heretic,  and  among  most  connoiseurs 
would  not  be  considered  deserving  of  any  reply, 
I  will  begin  by  telling  you  that  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  president  of  the   Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  has  recently  bought  for  the  National  gallery 
in  London,  an  altar  piece  of  Bernadine  Luini,  for 
£32,000   nearly    $100,000  ;   while   within  a   few 
weeks  from   this  purcliase.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's 
masterpiece   was  sold,  at  public   auction  for  less 
than  3,000   guineas,  and  was  considered  to  have 
brought  a  very  high  price.    Now,  Bcrnadino  Lu- 
ini, who   flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  follower  and  close  imitator  of  Leonardo  de 
Vinci,     Wanting  the  exquisite  tone  and  grandeur 
of  style  which   characterised  his   great  original. 
Luini  is  thought  by  some  to  approach  him  quite 
nearly  in- grace  and  beauty.     This  is,  however,  a 
recent;  discovery.    It   is  admitted-  that  his  name 
has  long-  been  comparatively  obscure,  and   the 
great  merit)  of  the  partieular  painting  in  question 
was  not  recognised  until  it  commanded  an  enor- 
mous price.     The  fact  is,  there  is  almost  as  much 
fashion  about  pictures,  especially  among  the  old 
masters,  as  aljout  bonnets.    Luini  will  probably 
be  the  ra^ge  for  a  few  years,  unt>il  the  market  is 
glutted  with  pretended  originals,  and  then  some 
other  hitherto  obscuie  artist  will  be  discovered  to 
have  been  too  long  unju.stly  neglected,  and  he 
will  have  a  short-lived  popularity.    The  amount 
of  cant  among  connoisseurs  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  unsuspicious  public  per- 
mits itself  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  are  astonishing. 
For  example,  a  savant  takes  you  under  his  wing 
some  fine  morning,  and  proposes  to  initiate  you 
into  the  mysteries  of  art.     You  go  with  him  to 
some  gallery  of  paintings,  we  will  say  in  Rome. 
He  pauses  before   an  old,  rusty  looking  picture 
which   you,  in  your  ignorance,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  overlooked  entirely,  or  pron&unced  an 
uninteresting  daub'.     Ten   chances   to   one  it  is 
a  Madonna  with  an  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  by  her  side,  and  in  the  bacli- 
ground  two  or   three  particularly  lean  and  ill- 
favored  individuals,   who   have  been  canonized 
for  supposed  sanctity.    You  are  satisfied  with  a 
very  short  inspection,  and  propose  to  proceed. 
But  no, — your  friend  pitying  your  ignorance, 
wislics  to  enlighten  you.    Let  him  have  his  way 
for  once,  and  try  to  discover,  it  you  can,  what  he 
finds  to  admire  in  a  painting  which  for  you  pos- 
sesses no  sort  of  interest  or  attraction.    You  are 
in  for   it,   and  you  may   as  well  hear  him  out. 


will  perceive  it  shows  no  signs  of  decomposition,    "  What  wonderful  breadth  and  distribution  ;  how 


and  had  not  lost  anything  in  sensitiveness.    Mr. 


well  the  colors  are  driven  ;  what  positive  grace 


Ebbage  informs  me  that  his  average   exposure  i  of  motive,  and  at  the  same  time,  wliat  powerful 


with  a  Ross's  lens  for  10  by  8  inch  plates  is  not 
more  than  three  minutes. 


objective  truth  of  representation  ;  wtat  rare  free- 
dom and  bravura ;  how  little  of  that  sharpness 


and  solidity  so  common  to  his  school ;  what  ef- 
fective foreshortening,  and  observe  how  well  all 
the  figures  are  planted,"  &c.,  &c,,  &c.,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  long  before  he  has  finished 
what  he  wishes  to  say  about  this  miracle  of  art, 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  that  you  have  heard 
enough  for  one  day;  you  prefer  to  continue  your 
examination  of  the  gallery  alone,  and  very  likely 
you  will  still  further  disgust  your  acoomplishe(i 
friend,  by  admiring  a  simple  little  Flemish  picture 
representing  the  interior  of  a  Dutch  ale  house,  or 
a  farm-yard,  or  a  kitchen  all  very  homely  to  be 
sure  but  possessing  the  charm  of  being  perfectly 
true  to  nature. 

If,  however,  you  were  to  do  what  more  than 
half  the  world  does,  you  would  atl'ect  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  all  the  wisdom  of  the  con- 
noisseur ;  you  would  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
repeat  these  high-sounding  phrases  to  somebody 
less  learned  than  yourself,  and  very  likely  you 
would  leave  Rome  with  two  or  three  •'  undoubted 
originals  of  old  masters'"  on  which  the  paint  has 
not  been  dry  three  months. 

If  the  traditions  of  the  church  are  to  be  believed 
St.  Luke  must  have  devoted'  very  much  more 
time  to  painting  than  to  preaching,  for  Italy  is 
full  of  pictures  which  are  attributed  to  him  ;  but 
the  activity  of  the  apostle  was  indolence  com- 
pared to  the  industry  of  the  old  ma>ters.  The 
supply  of  their  chef  d'ceuvrcs  keeps  pace  with  the 
demand  ;  in  a  few  years  no  well-reguliited  family 
of  wealth  will  be  without  one.    ■ 

When  I  see  Americans  neglecting  native  talent 
and  home  merit,  and  lavishing  their  mon(  y 
upon  detesiable  daubs  which  tliey  ouglit  to  know 
would  have  been  bought  long  ago  if  they  had 
any  value,  or  were  really  originals,  I  am  tempted 
to  say  in  the  words  of  the  excited  Mi.ss  Squecrs, 
"  I  pities  your  ignorance  but  I  despises  you." 
In  the  best  galleries  in  Rome  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  rubbish.  What  can  be  more  tiresome  than  the 
senseless  multiplication  of  Madonnas ;  of  St. 
Agnes,  with  the  lamb;  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  the 
inevitable  arrows  ;  of  St.  Jerome  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  of  Magdalenes,  and  holy  families.  In  a 
single  gallery  in  Rome,  the  Borghesc,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  into  a  little  enumeration,  and  I 
counted  sixty-four  Madonnas,  and  twenty-one 
holy  families. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  pretty  peasant  woman 
with  a  plump  healthy  child,  drape  her  with  the 
orthodox  drapery  assigned  to  the  Virgin  by  an- 
cient tradition  (no  particular  dress  is  neces.-^ary 
for  the  infant ;)  paint  them  to  the  life,  and  call 
the  pictnre  "  the  Madonna  with  Bambino  ;"  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  compel  the  honest  and  uu- 
superstitious  admiration  of  a  spectator  in  view  of 
it.  For,  observe,  with  this  peasant  mother  and 
child  there  might  be  made  a  very  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  maternal  love,  and  we  should  say  "what  a 
charming  face,  how  expressive  of  motherly  affec- 
tion ;"  and  the  ladies  would  exclaim,  "  what  a 
dear  little  baby !  I  want  to  kiss  it  this  very 
minute,"  Now  take  this  same  woman  and  seek 
to  clovate  her  to  deity  ;  make  her  sit  in  a  stitf, 
erect  position,  holding  her  child  like  a  wooden 
doll ;  or  again  attempt  to  give  to  this  entirely 
human  countenance  an  air  of  divinity  or  pecu- 
liar h'auctit)',  ))y  casting  down  the  eye,  or  cover- 
ing her  shoulders  with  a  blue  mantle,  and  you  , 
have    ruined  the  picture.    There  is  no  winning    ' 
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expression  of  simple,  natural  womanly  tender- 
ness. There  is  no  Madonna  except  the  name 
There  is  nothing  distinctive.  To  quote  from 
Forsyth,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority 
in  such  matters,  '-the  Madonna  seems  multiplied 
only  as  a  subject  of  animal  beauty.  Deprived  of 
the  interest  which  high  passion  of  story  gives  to 
other  composilious,  such  figures  can  please  only 
by  the  perfection  of  forms."  An  immense  num- 
ber of  them  have  not  this  "  perfection  of  form," 
and  should  be  criticised  like  any  other  pictures. 
A  very  stupid  or  a  very  devout  Roman  Catholic 
may  worship  them,  as  he  would  any  daub  any- 
where which  the  priests  elevated  for  adoration^ 
but  nobody  else  ought  to  be  cheated  into  admir- 
ing them. 

The  history  of  these  pictures  is  soon  told. 
They  were  painted  at  a  time  when  the  fine  arts 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  church  forpatron- 
age  and  encouragement.  A  cardinal  or  a  bishop 
ordered  a  Madonna  for  an  altar  piece  or  a  chapel. 
The  artist  painted  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  but 
more  commonly  of  his  mistress,  and  frequently 
of  some  beautiful  peasant,  added  such  accessories 
as  he  pleased  or  the  bad  taste  of  his  patron  sug- 
gested, and  behold  a  Madonna.  For  more  than 
three  hundred  years  the  portrait  of  an  abandoned 
woman  is  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  God !  If 
the  artist  was  a  Raphael,  or  a  Guido  Reni,  or  a 
Lassoferrato,  the  execution  was  very  fine,  and 
the  face  one  of  great  beauty,  but  think  of  the 
number  of  churches  in  Italy  (in  Rome  and  Naples 
alone,  nearly  seven  hundred)  remember  that  each 
of  these  churches  has  one  Madonna,  and  often  sev- 
eral, and  youmay  judge  for  yourself  of  the  value 
of  a  large  proportion  of  them. 

To  my  miud  there  is  but  one  Madonna — the  Sis- 
tine,  at  Dres,den.  It  has  something  besides  those 
divine  eyes,  that  serenely,  sweetly  unconscious 
face.  There  is  the  expression  of  a  satisfied  soul 
comprehending  her  position  among  women — the 
mother  of  the  infant  Christ.  One  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  pencil  was  not  inspired  which 
gave  to  the  world  this  wonder  ot  art. 

Of  the  innumerable  Magdalenes  it  is  still  easier 
to  speak  with  confluence.  Everywhere  the  same 
conception — a  weeping  female  with  a  prodigal 
display  of  personal  charms,  very  emphatically 
contradicts  her  professed  penitence.  Nor  does 
the  inevitable  scull  cure  the  contradiction.  Even 
Correggio's  world  renowned  Magdelen  is  simply 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  gracefully  recumbent. 
In  fact,  the  ordinary  conception  of  this  much 
abused  woman  seems  to  me  wholly  unwarranted 
by  anything  in  scripture  or  in  common  sense,  and 
to  represent  only  a  female  particularly  decolletee 
"  with  loose  hair  and  lifted  eye,"  or  downcast  and 
weeping  eyes,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  with  a 
general  air  of  doubtful  morality.  Perhaps  she 
has  been  made  as  unlike  the  Madonna  as  possible 
that  the  two  subjects  might  never  be  confounded. 
How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  age 
of  so  many  great  painters,  art  was  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  patronage  of  the  church.  Popes, 
and  cardinals,  and  bishops  not  only  prescribed 
the  subjects,  but  the  mode  of  treatment.  How 
sadly  '•  The  transfiguration"  of  Raphael  is  marred 
by  the  introduction  of  two  priests  (St.  Julian 
St.  Lawrence,)  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the  mount 
in  adoration  of  the  scene,  simply  because  Cardi- 
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ual  de  Medici  wished  to  do  honor  to  his  father 
and  uncle.  Think  of  the  Sistiue  Madonna  de- 
faced by  the  figures  of  Pope  Sixtus  and  St.  Bar- 
bara, only  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  holiness. 
How  many  paintings,  otherwise  £xcellent,  are 
disfigured  by  "  those  childish  heads  called  cheru- 
bim," until  all  the  interest  escapes  and  "we  re- 
gard the  whole  as  a  fiction  of  the  pencil."*  What 
great  works  worthy  of  genius  and  of  permanent 
interest  might  not  those  eminent  artists  have  be- 
queathed to  posterity,  if  they  had  been  inde- 
pendent of  the  dictation  of  their  priestly  patrons  , 
and  been  permitted  to  select  some  fitter  subjects 
for  their  pencils  thau  the  senseless  traditions  of 
effete  superstition. 

It  has  often  been  contended  that  we  owe  to  the 
care  of  the  church  the  preservation  of  many  mas- 
ter-pieces.   This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  one  sense, 
and  to  a.cerlain  extent.    During  many  years  of 
fierce  civil  war  and  unsparing  devastation  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  or  that  art  holds  sacred 
the  churches  alone  were  unmolested.    But  did 
the  clergy  and  the  monks  appreciate  the  treasures 
committed   to  their  keeping?  Did  they  cherish 
and  carefully  protect  from  injury,  those  paintings 
which   are   to-day  the   admiration  of  mankind  ? 
The  Sistine  Madonna  was  long  carried  as  a  ban- 
ner in  ecclesiastical  processions.    The  Last  Sup- 
per of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  suffered  to  mould 
into   almost   "  indistinct  decay  ;"  and  as  if  the 
moisture    of  the    walls,  'damp    from  continued 
floods  and  imperfect  drainage,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  adjoining  kitchen  were  not  enough  to 
insure  its  speedy  destruction,  the  monks  made  a 
door  through  the  wall  on  which  this  wonderful 
fresco  was  painted,  not  only  cutting  away  the 
feet  of  Christ  and  those  ^.of  some  of  the  apostles, 
but  so  jarring  the  masonry  in  the  operation  as  to 
shake  off,  in  many  places  the  surface  of  the  pic- 
ture. 
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"  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  the  undoubt- 
ed masterpiece  of  Domenichino,  commonly  con- 
sidered the  second  picture  in  the  world,  and  in- 
ferior only  to  "  The  Transfiguration,"  narrowly 
escaped  a  worse  fate.  The  monks  for  whom  it 
was  painted,  had  a  silly  quarrel  with  the  artist, 
and  commissioned  Poussin  to  prepare  an  altar 
piece  for  their  church.  Instead,  however,  of  sup- 
plying him  with  new  canvas,  they  sent  him  the 
St.  Jerome  to  be  painthd  over.  Most  fortunately, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  priest-ridden  to  have  lost 
his  manhood.  He  not  only  refused  to  commit 
such  sacrilege,  but  threw  up  his  engagement,  and 
made  known  lo  the  world  the  existence  of  the 
picture,  declaring  that  he  knew  only  two  painters 
— Raphael  and  Domenichino.  To  Poussiu,  there- 
fore, and  not  to  those  meddling  monks,  are  we 
indebted  lor  the  preservation  of  this  masttrpiece 
of  the  Bolognese  school. 

These  examples  will  suflSce  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  fine  arts  have  been  cherished 
and  protected  by  the  priesthood.  The  only 
paintings  which  they  have  preserved  with  con- 
stant care,  and  guarded  with  tender  solicitude 
are  those  wretched  daubs  attributed  to  St.  Luke. 
To  other  pictures,  of  no  matter  how  great  merit, 
which  have  not  an  apostolic  origin,  they  give  a 
place  in  their  churches  or  convents. —  Viola  tout. 

J.  W.,  JR. 

Milan. 


On  Monday,  April  16th.,  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Blackhcath  Photographic  Society 
was  held  at  the  Goll^lub-honse,— the  President, 
J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  C.  Busk  and  H 
Williams  were  appointed  auditors. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Spencer,  as  Treasurer,  a  motion  was  moved,  and 
carried  unanimously,  requesting  the  joint  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  T.  R.  Wheeler  and  TraversB.  Wire 
to  act  also  as  treasurers.  To  effect  this  change, 
the  bye-law  bearing  on  the  office  was  altered  ac- 
cordingly. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secreta- 
ries for  their  services  during  the  year,  the  Report 
of  the  Council  was  read,  adopted,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  circulation  among  the  members. 

Mr.  Glaisher,  the  President  of  the  Society,  in 
conformity  with  the  bye-law  retired  from  his  of- 
fice, and,  on  a  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  Heisch, 
F.C.s.,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Glaisher  in  the 
office  of  president.  The  following  resolution  was 
then  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Harding,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H,  Williams,  and  carried  nem.  con. : — "  That  the 
best  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  J.- 
Glaisher,  Esq.,  for  his  able,  impartial,  and  concil- 
iatory conduct,  while  in  occupation  of  the  chair 
of  this  Society." 

Mr.  Glaisher,  having  made  a  suitable  response 
vacated  the  chair  in  favor  of  his  successor. 

Mr.  Heisch,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  a  few 
brief  remarks  to  the  members,  and  then  called  on 
Mr.  T.  F.  Hardwich  to  read  his  paper  On  the  Pre- 
sent State  of  our  Knowledge  Regarding  Photogra- 
phic Collodion.     [See  page  189]. 

When  Mr.  Hardwich  had  concluded  his  paper. 
The  President  (Mr.  Heisch)  spoke  as  follows  :— 
I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Hard- 
wich's  communication,  and  while  cordially  agree- 
ing with  much  that  he  has  said,  there  are  still 
one  or  two  points  on  which  my  experience  has 
led  me  to  slightly  different  conclusions.  I  am 
not  altogether  prepared  to  discard  the  use  of  pa- 
per as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  collo- 
dion, as  I  believe  that  there  are  certain  properties 
possessed  by  such  collodion  which  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  cotton.  I  believe  that  a 
greater  weight  of  pyroxyline  may  be  dissolved  in 
a  given  quantity  of  ether  or  alcohol,  and  still  run 
well,  when  we  use  paper  than  when  we  use  cotton, 
and  this  is  often  of  importance.  I  have  not  found 
collodion  thus  prepared  more  subject  to  decom- 
position than  any  other,  if  proper  care  be  taken 
to  secure  pure  ether  and  alcohol.  During  the 
heat  of  last  summer,  my  dark  room  was  for  a  long 
time  at  a  temperature  of  96°,  and  in  that  room  I 
kept  and  used  the  collodion,  not  only  for  wet  but 
for  dry  plates,  and  got  on  perfectly  well,  while 
many  of  my  friends  using  the  same  process  with 
other  collodion,  were  brought  up  by  the  heat,  and 
could  not  use  their  platesi  I  have  still  by  me  ' 
collodion  prepared  eighteen  months  ago,  and  it  i 
shows  no  signs  of  spoiling.    I  do  not  mean  to  say    ' 
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I  should  rucomraend  collodioQ  such  as  I  am  now 
speaking  of  for  all  purposes  ;  indeed,  I  fear  it  is 
irapoisible  to  obtain  any  collodion  which  will 
suit  the  requirements  of  all  photographers,  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  work  being  so 
different.  Thus,  a  collodion  admirably  adapted 
for  portraiture  in  a  glass  house,  is  hardly  that 
which  one  would  choose  for  copying  new  stone 
buildings  in  a  bright  suuli|ht,  nor  that  again,  the 
same  as  for  dark  foliage  ;  and  it  is  a  question  if 
the  requisite  dift'erences  can  be  obtained  with  one 
pyroxyline  by  variations  of  solvents  or  iodisers, 
or  if  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  to  vary  the 
pyroxyline  itself.  The  purposes  for  which  I 
chiefly  employ  collodion  are  such  as  do  not  re- 
quire any  great  amount  of  sensibility,  but  rather 
the  capability  of  standing  considerable  exposure 
wiihout  solarising,  so  that  the  bottoms  of  deep 
holes  of  different  colors  may  be  brought  out  be- 
fore the  lighter  portions  are  burnt  up.  The  py- 
roxyline I  employ  is  prepared  with 

*  Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1430 39  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid 31    " 

Swedish  filtering  paper  is  soaked  in  this  for  one 
hour,  at  a  temperature  first  of  130"  to  135°,  and 
allowed  gradually  to  cool,  keeping  it  well  shaken 
for  the  first  ten  minutes,  to  bring  fresh  portions 
of  acid  constantly  in  contact  with  the  paper.  The 
solvent  is  ether  five  parts,  and  absolute  alcohol 
three  parts,  including  that  in  which  the  iodides 
are  di.ssolvid.  For  very  large  plates  I  should 
use  six  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  one  ounce  of  the 
solvent  ;  for  anything  up  to  ten  and  eight  inches, 
eight  grains.  This  collodion,  besides  its  non-lia- 
bility to  solarisation,  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
for  dry  processes,  losing  its  sensibility  less  in 
drying  than  most.  I  have  recently  tried  with 
this  another  collodion  iodised  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  though  the  latter  worked  in  one-third 
of  the  time  when  wet :  after  drying,  it  required 
nearly  double  the  time  requisite  with  my  collo- 
dion. With  regard  to  the  question  of  bromides 
in  collodion,  the  Society  are  aware  that  I  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  advise  their  use  on  all  occasions,  more 
particularly  for  portraiture  ;  in  landscape  collo- 
dion, I  think  them  always  useful.  I  see  no  rea. 
son  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  stated  to  the 
Society  on  a  former  occasion,  that  they  ■■should  be 
used  in  atomic  proportions  ;  for  subjects  in  which 
greens  predominate,  two  atoms  of  iodide  to  oae 
of  bromide  I  still  believe  to  be  the  best ;  indeed, 
I  should  take  this  as  a  general  landscape  collo- 
dion. I  may  mention,  as  confirming  this  view, 
that,  since  I  first  published  this  formula  in  1852, 
Beveral  others,  uninfluenced  by  theoretical  consi- 
derations, but  simply  going  on  adding  bromide 
till  the  best  working  point  was  reached,  have  pub- 
li^l^pd  formula  in  which  the  bromide  and  iodide 
are  precisely  in  the  proportions  above  mentioned. 
For  reds  and  yellows,  I  believe  the  proportion  of 
bromide  may  be  advantageously  increased.  Our 
late  president,  Mr.  Glaisher,  finds  that  for  artifi- 
cial light,  in  which  the  yellow  is  very  predomi- 
nant, two  atoms  of  bromide  to  one  atom  of  iodide 
give  the  best  results.  This  formula  was  also 
arrived   at  purely  experimentally.     When,  some 

*  The  acid  I  employ  is  tliat  called  "  acid  nitros,"  of  sp. 
gr.  1420,  or  therealiouts,  made  up  to  sp.  gr.  1500.  I  find 
this  gives  better  risnlts  than  acid  which  contains  more  of 
the  lower  oxides  ofnitroyeu. 

^I^g*^     ^ 


time  ago,  Mr.  Hardwich  spoke  on  this  sulyect,  he 
thought  1  had  recommended  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  bromide.  I  observe  in  hU  last  formula  he 
has  much  increased  the  quantity  he  first  employ- 
ed, and  I  am,  not  without  hopes  of  ultimately  con- 
verting him  to  the  •'  atomic  theory-'  as  applied 
to  this  subject. 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hardwich 
for  his  admirable  paper,  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  the  21st  instant. 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on 
the  19th  instant,  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Wal- 
worth,—the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  B.A.,  F.G.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  rules,  drawn 
up  by  the  committee,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Exchange  Club  : — 

1. — That  a  Secretary  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  negotiate  all  exchanges  between  mem- 
bers and  non-members  of  the  Society,  in  order 
that  an  equitable  arrangement  may  be  secured. 
2. — That  gentleman  and  ladies  )je  eligible  for 
membership,  whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not ;  and  that  no  form  of  iutroduction  be 
necessary  beyond  that  of  placing  in  the  So- 
ciety's folio  a  specimen  print,  with  the  name, 
address,  and  the  words  •'  for  exchange"  at- 
tached. 
3. — That  all  communications  relative  to  the  lou- 
siness of  this  E.xchange  Club  be  prepaid,  and 
stamps  enclosed  for  replies. 
4. — That  a  list  of  members,  and  a  description  of 
such  specimens  as  are  provided  for  exchange, 
be  published  quarterly  ;  and  that  no  alteration 
be  made  in  these  Rules  save  at  a  special  meet- 
ing, convened  by  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  Hannaford  having  kindly  consented  to  act 
as  Secretary  to  the  Exchange  Club,  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  him  at  G,  South  Grove 
West,  Mildmay  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Mr.  Wall  placed  his  own  name,  that  of  Mr.  F. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Leake,  jun  ,  down  as  racraoers. 

It  was  then  stated  that  several  members  of  the 
committee,  and  others  of  the  Society,  had  discussed 
the  pcssibility  and  propriety  of  dispensing  with 
the  usual  three  month's  recess,  and  holding  meet- 
ings in  the  open  air,  within  a  few  miles  of  town, 
so  that  they  might  put  the  knowledge  acquired 
at  such  meetings  as  the  present  into  practice ; 
give  the  beginner  among  their  members  an  op- 
portunity of  working  side  by  side  with  profes- 
sional operators  and  experienced  amateurs,  and 
strengthen  tjie  social  harmony  which  then,  hap- 
pily, so  closely  united  their  little  community. 
These  open  air-meetings  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
also  tend  to  advance  the  art  of  photography  ; 
and,  as  ladies  would  be  enabled  to  accompany  the 
members,  the  pleasure  derived  would  be  conside- 
rably enhanced.  It  was  suggested  that  such 
meetings  sliouid  he  lield  u])on  the  tliird  Satarday 
in  each  month,  commencing  iiv  Jul}'.  A  somewhat 
similar  meeting  had  been  held  in  Epping  Forest, 


at  which  Messrs.  Wall,  Hannaford,  Howard, 
Simpson,  Hearle,  Leake,  Cotton,  and  others 
had  been  present,  and  the  success  of  that 
experiment  augured  favorably,  for  its  repe- 
tition. They  were  accompanied  by  ladies  upon 
this  occasion,  and  he,  the  Secretary,  could  assure 
the  members  (despite  Mr.  Shadbolt's  sly  comment) 
that  their  presence  in  nowise  retarded  the  busi- 
ness of  that  which  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
of  pleasant  days. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hannaford,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  made 
special,  to  effect  the  requisite  alteration  in  the 
rules  of  the  Society. 

Seven  sterographs,  by  Messrs.  Wall  and  Leake, 
were  presented  for  the  folio.  These  had  been 
taken  upon  the  occasion  above  rel'erred  to,  and 
the  President  pointed  out  a  group  called  The 
Earliest  Pic-Nic  of  the  Season,  which  he  thought 
fully  illustrated  the  Secretary's  remarks,  and 
showed  how  useful  a  few  ladies  might  be  made  ia 
giving  fresh  cliarms  to  the  landscapes,  or  adding 
character  to  the  scenes  depicted. 

An  excellent  adaptation  of  the  alabastrine  pro- 
cess was  illustrated  by  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
presented  by  N.  E.  Fitch,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  also  presented  a  print  from  a 
panoramic  negative,  taken  by  Mr.  Sutton.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Patent  Society  had  scarcely 
done  justice  to  this  invention,  and  said,  although 
conscious  that  little  boys  should  hesitate  before 
they  found  fault  with  their  papas,  they  must  par- 
don him  for  adding  that,  whatever  the  practical 
utility  of  this  panoramic  lens  and  camera  might 
be,  it  was  certainly  of  a  character  which  should 
ensure  respectful  attention  from  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen assuming  the  office  of  judges.  Had  he 
been  present,  he  should  probably  have  reminded 
one  or  two  of  the  members  of  that  Society  that 
Mr.  Sutton's  invention,  and  not  Mr.  Sutton's  pe- 
culiarities, was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  that 
the  substitution  of  ridicule  for  argument  was  not 
consistent  with  cither  good  taste  (ir  sound  sense. 

Mr.  Howard  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  A  Few 
Jicmarks  on  Amateur  Photography,  showing,  as 
amateur  productions,  some  dozens  of  excellent 
stereographs. — On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading 
of  the  paper, 

The  Chairman  complimented  Mr.  Howard  upon 
his  honesty  of  purpose  in  not  disguising  the  many 
real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  beginners,  and 
urging  them  to  aim  at  the  higher  excellencies  of 
the  art.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  even 
our  most  successful  profes.sionals  were  once  ama- 
teurs, and  owed  their  eminence  solely  to  courage 
and  perseverance. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  then  warmly  ac- 
corded. 

Mr.  Wall  thought  the  glove  had  been  thrown 
down  to  him  by  Mr.  Howard,  as  that  gentleman 
knew  that  he  always  held  the  real  photographer 
to  bo  also  an  artist.  He  (Mr.  Wall)  saw  produc- 
tions at  the  last  Photographic  Exhibition  that 
were  unmistakably  pictures,  and  owed  their  su- 
periority not  to  extra  mechanical  skill,  or  great 
1  clieiiiical  acquirements,  but  to  "  the  hand  aud 
brain  of  a  clever  man."  He  had  so  recently  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  upon  this  subject  he  would 
not  fatigue  the  members  by  their  repetition,  but 
content  himself  by  adding,  that  however  deficient 
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in  artistic  qualities  the  great  mass  of  photographic 
productions  might  now  be,  he  was  certain  that 
they  were  not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Hannaford  said  that  when  the  photographer 
was  also  an  artist,  his  productions  were  pictures, 
although  few  photographs  deserved  the  title  of 
artistic.  The  photographer  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  art  planted  his  camera  almost  at  random, 
and  was  dependent  upon  mere  chance  for  the  re- 
sults ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  artist. 
Mr.  Hannaford  here  took  up  several  of  the  pho- 
tographs exhibited,  and  pointed  out  their  sins 
against  the  artistic  (one  of  which  Mr.  Martin  en- 
titled The  Ficture  of  a  Post,  such  an  object  oc- 
cupying the  most  conspicuous  and  important  po- 
sition in  the  view).  Referring  to  the  power  a 
photographer  possessed  of  making  pictures,  Mr. 
Hannaford  said  this  power  was  increased  when 
a  greater  angle  was  secured,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  new  panoramic  lens  (a  statement  which  he 
illustrated  with  some  remarks  upon  the  print  Mr. 
Wall  had  presented),  and  then  proceeded  to  touch 
upon  the  question  of  photography  in  the  early 
morning,  and  the  use  of  river,  rain,  and  distilled 
water,  concluding  by  thanking  Mr.  Howard  for 
his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  reply,  said  he  of  course  knew 
that  the  claim  of  a  photographer  to  the  title  of 
artist  was  a  vexed  question,  but  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  decide  it.  The  subject  of  water,  he 
thought,  should  be  treated  with  discretion.  He 
always  used  distilled,  aud  recommended  others 
to  do  the  same  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  producing  pictures  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  begged  to  submit  some  so  taken 
to  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  also  should  recommend 
the  use  of  distilled  water,  and  that  extreme  care 
in  every  branch  of  the  process  advocated  by  Mr. 
Howard,  if  only  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  such 
carefulness  limited  the  field  which  in  case  of  fail- 
ures would  have  to  be  traversed  for  their  cau- 
ses. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  extreme  carelessness 
seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  some  operators 
and  by  way  of  instance  referred  to  a  comical  let- 
ter which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  signed  "Israel 
Holdsworth." 

Mr.  Simpson  remarked  that  when  a  man  of 
such  a  stamp  said  he  had  no  failures  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  less  partial  judges  would  say 
he  had  no  successes.  That  correspondent,  how- 
ever, was  very  logical :  he  not  only  asserted  that 
"a  deal  of  nonsense  is  written,''  but  accompanied 
the  assertion  with  a  most  conclusive  proof  of  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  next  detailed  a  series  of 
experiments,  intended  to  demonstrate  that  a  film 
containing  a  simple  iodide,  without  free  nitrate 
or  any  other  salt  of  silver,  vcas  just  as  sensitive 
as  when  the  before  mentioned  conditions  iiasbeen 
complied  with  ;  and  afterwards  gave  the  follow- 
ing as  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  the 
alkaline  silver  batb  : — 

1.  Forty  grains,  rendered  alkaline  with  N  Hj , 
gave  foggy  pictures. 

2.  Thirty  grains, rendered  alkaline  withNHs, 
at  times  clear  pictures. 

3.  Forty  grains,  render  alkaline  with  Na  0,  C 
O2 ,  at  times  slightly  foggy. 


4.  Thirty  grains,  rendered  alkaline  with  Na  0, 
C  Oj ,  produced  perfectly  clear  pictures. 

The  I'resiuont  would  not  pretend  to  offer  any 
remarks  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Clarke's  experi- 
ments ;  but,  iu  performing  such,  that  gentleman 
had  given  the  members  a  very  excellent  example 
and  deserved  their  thanks. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  awarded  to  Mr  T. 
Clarke. 

Mr.  Simpson  inquired  if  Mr.  Clarke  had  manu- 
factured the  collodion  he  had  used  in  his  experir 
ments,  or  knew  its  character,  because  the  whole 
question  hinged  on  the  point  as  to  whether  the 
collodion  contained  a  simple  iodide  or  a  bromide 
also. 

Mr.  Clarke  had  merely  purchased  the  collodion 
and  therefore  could  not  answer  Mr.  Simpson.  It 
was,  however,  procured  from  Messrs.  Home  and 
Thornthwaite's. 

Mr.  Leake  had  never  himself  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  good  picture  with  an  alkaline  silver 
bath. 

Mr.  Hannaford  affirmed  that  if  free  silver  were 
removed  from  the  plate,  as  described  by  Mr.  Clarke 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  time  of  exposure 
would  be  required  to  obtain  even  the  trace  of  a 
picture. 

Mr.  Howard  must  certainly  f.gree  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Hannaford.  Learning  from 
the  Secretary  the  nature  of  Mr.  Clarke's  experi- 
ments he  had  repeated  thom,  and  the  results 
were  such  as  he  (Mr.  Hannaford)    described. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  in  a  film  containing  two  salts 
of  silver  when  the  free  nitrate  was  removed,  the 
plate  was  insensitive  to  light  ;  and  instanced  the 
collodio-albumen  process,  in  which  the  free  silver 
was  removed  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Leake  named  the  Talbotype  process  also. 
Mr.  Martin  said  in  that  case  a  single  iodide  wag 
used  ;  in  the  other  the  collodion  contained    both 
an   iodide  and  a  bromide,  thus  forming  in  the  ex- 
cited film  two  salts  of  silver. 

Mr.  Hannaford  thought  Mr.  Martin  had  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  collodio- 
albumen  they  obtained  in  the  insensitive  state  of 
the  plate  the  white  iodide  of  silver,  on  which 
light  had  little  or  no  effect.  That  was  after- 
wards converted  into  the  yellow  or  sensitive  io- 
dide by  re-immersion  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
Dr.  Hill  Norris  had  stated,  in  a  paper  read  last 
year  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Society, 
that  he  believed  these  two  salts  were  chemically 
different. 

Mr.  Ackland  stated  that  he  had  taken  a  "Hill 
Norris"  prepared  plate,  exposed  it  to  light,  and 
then  treated  it  as  though  it  were  simply  a  clean 
plate.  He  afterwards  prepared  it  by  the  Foth- 
ergill  process,  exposed  again,  and,  on  develop- 
ing, found  the  picture  perfect,  permeating  both 
films.  Here  the  exciting  had  restored  the  first 
film  to  its  state  of  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Hannaford  said  if  tlicy  sensitised,  exposed 
to  light,  aud  ^iien  collodionised,  the  plate  would 
evidently  be  rendered  insensitive,  exactly  as  in 
the  collodio-albumen  process — the  iodide  in  the 
collodion  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  io- 
dised albumen. 

Mr.  Simpson  remarked  that  the  old  dagucrreo 
typists  were  in  the  habit  of  restoring  a  plate,  the 
Sensitiveness  of    which  had  been  lost  by  exposure 
by  placing  it  again  over  the  iodine. 


Mr.  Martin  said  beyond  question,  there  was  no 
excess  of  the  silver  salt  in  the  formation  of  the 
iodide. 

Mr.  Leake  remarked  that  the  fumes  of  acetic 
acid  had  been  said  to  restore  sensitiveness. 

The  discussion    then    grew    very    animated, 
and 

Mr.  Martin  remarked  upon  tJie  attempts  made 
in  scientific  works  to  draw  such  extremely  nice 
distinctions,  more  especially  in  reference  to  what 
is  called  the  allotropic  condition.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  changes  in  colour  effected  by  mol- 
ecular disturbance,  he  stated  that  on  mixing  mer- 
cury and  iodine  in  the  proportion  to  form  binio- 
dide  of  mercury,  and  submitting  to  a  certain  suf- 
ficient temperature,  crystals  condensed  in  the 
cool  part  of  the  tube,  which,  while  hot,  were 
bright  yellow,  but  on  cooling  assumed  a  brilliant 
scarlet  color.  If  the  same  elements  be  combined 
in  the  proportion  to  form  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
the  mixture  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
crystals  which  condensed  in  the  cooler  position 
of  the  tube  were  scarlet  while  hot,  and  yellow 
when  cold.  If  both  of  these  be  examined  while 
cooling  by  a  magnifying  glasSj  a  change  of 
crystalline  form  would  be  found  tiking  place, 
illustrating  very  aptly  that  molecular  arrange- 
ment might  determine  colour  in  iodide  of  silver 
precipitated  in  excess  of  nitrate  or  iodide. 

Mr.  Hannaford  regretted  that  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  chemistry  of  the  Daguerrean  pro- 
cess had  been  arrived  at. 

The  discussion  then  turned  apon  that  subject, 
Mr,  Martin  suggesting  that  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  certain  experiments  illustrative  of 
this  question.  It  is  hoped  that  these  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  future  paper. 

The  President  announced  short  papers  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Photographic  Jottings,  by  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Leake  : — by  the  first  named  gen- 
tleman upon  The  Effect  Produced  in  the  Actinic 
Power  of  Light  by  Variously  Colored  Glass  ; 
by  the  second  vpon  a  New  Field  Apparatus, 
with  some  Remarks  ahout  the  Using  thereof  ;  and 
a  paper  which  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  himself,  upon  Photographrj  as  Allied  to 
Science. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  N.  E.  Fitch 
and  the  Secretary,  for  their  gifts  to  the  folio, 
after  which  Mr.  Wheeler  was  duly  elected. 

The  meeting  after  the  next  being  the  annual 
meeting,  it  will  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  re- 
ports and  other  business  of  the  Society.  All 
members  and  intending  members  are  specially  re- 
quested to  attend. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


BIRMI^G1IAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening  last  May  24  Mr.  Haines, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,   occupied  the  chair. 

The  •isual  paper  was  On  the  Father  gill  Process, 
and  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Keene,  of  Leaming- 
ton. 

The  .specimens  referred  to  in  Mr.  Keene's  paper 
were  many  of  them  very  fine,  and  afforded  the 
Society  much  pleasure. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Browi,  seconded  by  Mr. 
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Morris,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Keene, 
for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  the  paper  ;  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leamington  (the  well- 
known  ''composition"  photographer),  being  pres- 
ent, promised  to  contribute  something  from  his 
experience  and  skill  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Society. 


CITY  OF  GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF    SCOTLAND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  April  12th  A. 
Mactear,  Esq.,  Vice-President  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Spencer,  jun.,  acted  as  Secretary,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  John  Cramb,  who  had  gone  to 
Syria  on  a  photographic  tour. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved  of. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robertson,  requested  Mr. 
Stuart  to  inform  the  Society  by  what  method  he 
had  succeeded  in  producing  photographs  on 
ivory. 

Mr.  Stuart  then  exhibited  several  uncolored 
portraits  taken  on  ivory,  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character.  His  method  of  manipulating  is  as  fol- 
lows :— An  ivory  slab  is  well  polished  with  fine- 
ly-ground pumicestoue,  so  as  to  be  entirely  free 
from  scratches.  After  which  it  is  soaked  in  a 
hot  solution  of  gelatine,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  When  dry,  the  slab  is  floated  on  a  so. 
lotion  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  four  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  to  which  one  and  a-half 
grains  of  gelatine  is  added.  The  surface  is  then 
dried  before  a  fire,  but  so  as  to  prevent  the  salt- 
ing solution  soaking  too  much  into  the  ivory.  It 
is  then  sensitised,  by  floating  or  brushing,  with  a 
sixty-grain  bath  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver, 
and  quickly  dried.  On  the  surface  thus  pre- 
pared print  from  a  negative,  tone  and  fix  in  the 
usual  way.  About  an  hour  is  required  for  fis^ 
ing  the  picture.  The  surface  is  then  to  be  well 
washed  wilt  hot  water,  and  placed  afterwards 
for  four  or  five  hours  under  a  stream  of  running 
water.  Mr.  Stuart  observed  that  he  had  consult- 
ed several  artists  as  to  the  surface  obtained,  and 
he  was  able  to  say  it  was  quite  suited  for  color- 
ing on. 

Mr.  Macnab  stated  that  he  had  also  obtained 
satisfactory  pictures  on  ivory  by  a  process  sim- 
ilar to  Mr.  Stuart's. 

Apparat\is  of  novel  construction  was  exhibited 
including  the  first  set  of  Daguerreotype  appar- 
atus which  had  been  used  in  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Mactear  exhibited  some  fine  pictures  which 
had  been  taken  in  a  portable  tent  of  his  own  con- 
struction, and  which,  being  placed  on  a  child's 
perambulator,  was  very  easily  moved  from  place 
to  place. 

Mr.  Robertson  described  the  working  of  a  dark 
cell,  whereby  eight  portraits  may  be  done  on  one 
glass.  An  ordinary  dark  cell  is  fitted  with  a  plate- 
holder,  which  is  circular.  A  piece  of  wood  is  inser- 
ted between  the  slide  and  the  plate-holder,having  a 
space  cut  like  the  letter  V,  or  more  correctly  the 
eighth  of  a  circle.  When  the  plate  is  expo.'^ed 
only  an  eighth  part  is  affected,  and  the  cup  of  the 
Icus  is  replaced,  and  the  circular  holder  is  iiio\  ed 
roimd  another  eighth,  and  so  on  till    the    whole 


has  been  exposed.  He  (Mr.  Robertson)  had  been 
induced  to  make  such  a  cell  from  having  seen  a 
picture  that  had  been  sent  home  from  America  ; 
and,  though  ignorant  of  the  mode  adopted  there 
had  found  this  method  quite  successful . 

Mr.  Macfarlaue  exhibited  a  stereoscopic  camera 
suitable  also  for  views,  and  for  producing  six  por- 
traits, on  a  half  plate  glass,  at  one  sitting,  which 
was  greatly  admired. 

The  names  of  five  new  members  were  proposed 
by  Mr.  Stuart,  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  the  3rd  instant 
which  will  be  the  last  of  the  session.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  an  interesting  one,  papers  on  impor- 
tant subjects  have  been  promised. 

The  meeting  separated,  after  passing,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  contributed 
papers  and  exhibited  apparatus. 


The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  So. 
ciety  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  3rd  of 
May.  The  President,  J.  Kibble,  Esq.,  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read 
and  five  new  members  ballotted  for  and  unani- 
mously admitted,  the  President  read  apap^r  On 
the  Influence  of  Light  and  Heat  in  Changing  the 
Physical  Properties  of  Bodies. 

A  short  conversation  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Bowman  exhibited  a  dark  cell  for  non-re^ 
versed  pictures,  which  he  had  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  remarkably  well. 

Three  highly-colored  miniatures  on  ivory  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  were  much  admir. 
ed.  These  had  been  printed  by  Mr.  Stuart's  pro- 
cess (which  he  described  at  last  meeting). 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Kibble  for  his  most  interesting  paper,  the  Chair- 
man intimated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recess, 
the  next  meeting  would  not  be  hold  till  the  first 
Thursday  of  October.  The  meeting  then  ter- 
minated. 


BIANCIIESTER  PJlOTOGItAPIIlC  SOCIETY 


The  last  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  on  Wednesday,  the  2ud  of  May, — W. 
M.  Mabley,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  to  the  members 
that  the  council  had  resolved  to  continue  the 
usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  through- 
out the  summer,  as  many  of  the  members  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing each  other  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  said  he  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  report  ol 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  in  the  organ 
of  this  Society,*  which  stated  rather  incorrectly 
some  remarlcs  he  had  made — namely,  that  he  (Mr. 
Brothers)  had  found  that  theall?aline  toning  bath 
was  very  liable  to  remove  the  albumeu  from  the 
paper.    What  he  had  said,  was,  that  an  alkaline 


*Our  report  being  an"nfficial"one,  the  MS.  copy  furnish- 
ej  to  us  is  of  course  our  guide  in  tlie  matter.  We  are  not 
(hcrefore  pesronally  respousiljle  for  the  error  noticed. — 
Ed. 


nitrate  of  silver  bath  was  liable  to  dissolve  the 
albumen,  but  he  had  found  that  by  adding  acetic 
acid  the  eifect  quite  ceased. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Professor  Ros- 
coe,  who  read  a  paper,  entitled  Some  Points  Con- 
cerning the  Measurement  of  the  Chemical  Action 
of  Light. 

At  the  commencement  6r.  Roscoe   noticed  the 
great  importance  of  the  establishment  of  an  accu- 
rate means  of   measureing  the  chemically  active 
rays,  as  a  step  towards  attaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  laws  regulating  photo-chemical 
actions  ;    of   which,   notwithstanding  the  great 
progress    made    in  practical    photography,    we 
know    as    yet  almost    nothing.     The  principles 
Upon  which    the  chemical    photometer    depends 
were  then  explained,    and  experiments    illustrar 
ting  these  principles  were  shown.    As   examples 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
this  instrument,   the    method   was   described  by 
which  the  amount  of  chemically  active  light  eman- 
ating directly  from  the  sun  had  been    measured. 
It  appears  that  at  two    different  times    on    the 
same  day  the  rays  contained    in  direct    sunlight 
are  capable  of  producing  equal  chemical    effects 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  same  height  above  the  hor- 
zon  and  the  sky  is  cloudless  ;  thus  the  chenjical 
action  produced  by  direct  sunlight  alone  at  nine 
A.  M.  and  at  three  p.  m.,  at  eleven  a.   m.   and  one 
p.  M.,  &c.,  is  the  same.    The  chemical    action  ef- 
fected by  the  whole  diflfused  daylight    had    been 
likewise  measured,  the  amount    produced  at   an 
equal  distance  before  or  after  noon    being   like- 
wise the  same.     These  statements  were  only  true 
where  the  whole  of  the  direct  sunlight  or  diffuse 
daylight  from  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky  was  ex- 
amined.     Photographers    working    in    covered 
rooms,  with  various  aspects,  naturally  arrive  at 
totally  different  conclusions.    The  laws    regula- 
ting the  variation  of  the  photo  chemical  intensity 
of    direct    solar  and  diffused  daylight  with   the 
height  of  the  sun   above  the   horizon    was    next 
pointed  out.    From  these  laws  many  most  inter- 
esting conclusions  could  be  drawn  ;  thus,  for    in- 
stance, it  was  seen  that  at   every  point   upon  the 
earth's  surface,  where  the  sun  did  not  rise  beyond 
a  certain  heiglit,  the  chemical  action  produced  by 
the  total  dilfuse  light  was,  during  a  part   of    the 
day,  greater  than   hat  produced  by  direct  sun- 
light.    When  the  sun  rose  beyond  this  height  the 
dirt'ct  sunlight  effected  a  greater  chemical  action 
than  the  total  diffuse  daylight,  and  between  these 
situations  there  was  a  time  when    the    chemical 
energy  of    these   two  sources    was   equal  ;  this 
point  is  called  the  phase  of  equal  chemical  inten- 
sity.   As  another  instance  of  the  results  attained 
by  the  metliod  in  question.  Professor  Roscoe  des- 
cribed the  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  chemical  action  effec- 
ted by  the  variously  colored  rays  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and  by  hrlp  of    diagrams   and  experiments 
illustrated  this  part  of  the   subject.     He  conclu- 
ded his    communication  by  urging  the  necessity 
of  having  a  simple  and  accurate    method  for  reg- 
istering the  daily  .and  yearly  variation  of  chem- 
ical liglit  falliug  from  the  sun  upon    the  earth, 
not   only  as  affording  to   photography  a  great 
help,   but  as  furnishing  imporlant  data   towards 
an    entirely   new    field     of    meteorological   re- 
search. 
Afler  a  very    animated  and  interesting  discus- 
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sion  upon  ihc  subject  of  Dr.  Roscoo's  paper,  a 
vote  of  thanks  beiug  passed  to  tbat  gontleiuan 
and  to  the  chairman,  the  proceedings  termina- 
ted. 


I 


A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  Gth 
of  June,  at  ihe  rooms  of  the  Literary  aud  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary  rend  a  circular  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, iavitiiig  the  Society  to  join  them  in  sending 
a  deputatim  to  Oxford,  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  societies  of  Manchester,  in  inviting  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  to  hold  their  meeting  for  1861  at  Man- 
chpster.  The  Secretary  then  read  a  i-esolution, 
which  had  been  passed  that  evening  by  the  Coun- 
cil, appointing  Mr.  Samuel  Cottam,  who  would 
be  in  Oxford  at  the  time,  to  represent  the  Man- 
chester Photographic  Society,  and  to  join  the 
other  societies  in  the  invitation  to  the  British  As- 
sociation to  come  to  Manchester  in  1861. 

Mr.  William  Hooper  was  unanimously  elected 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  two  large  and 
beautiful  prints,  taken  by  the  collodio-albumen 
process,  by  Mr.  A.  Petschler,  aud  presented  by 
him  to  the  Society's  portfolio.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  by  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Petschler  for 
his  contribution. 

Some  very  interesting  discussions  took  place  on 
various  subjects. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had,  during  the  last  week 
been  to  the  south  of  England,  and  had  taken  some 
of  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  plates,  which  had  turned  out 
very  satisfactory  ;  he  had  not,  however,  yet  prin- 
ted from  them,  and  would  not  say  the  negatives 
were  without  defect.  He  found  the  fixing  reduc- 
ed the  intensity  very  much,  and  seemed  to  take 
away  the  half  tones,  but  he  thought  this  might 
be  avoided  by  carrying  the  developement  fur- 
ther. The  Chairman  further  said  Dr.  Hill  Nor- 
ris's plates  required  about  twice  the  exposure  ne- 
cessary for  the  Taupenot  process. 

Mr.  Hooper  gave  some  explanation  of  a  tur- 
pentine waxed-paper  process,  as  practised  by 
him,  and  with  which  he  had  been  very  success- 
ful.' 

After  a  general    discussion    upon    this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  called  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Exchange  Club.  He  had  now  fifteen  names  down 
on  the  list,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  commence  with.  The  follow- 
ing regulations  for  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ments of  theExchange  Club  were  agreed  to  : — 

1.  That  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  club 
should  form  and  be  the  committee  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements. 

2.  Specimen  prints,  for  selection,  to  be  sent  by 
the  members  of  the  Club  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society,  on  or  before 
the  meeting  held  on  the  first  "Wednesday  in  July 
next. 

3.  The  decision  as  to  the  admission  of  prints 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange  to  be  made  at  the 
ordinary    meetings    of   the    Society  in  August 

next' 
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4.  The  required  number  of  prints  for  distribu- 
tion to  bo  sent  to  the  Secrttary  unmounted,  on 
or  before  the  October  meeting. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, the  procoediugs  terminated. 


LOA'UON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  1st  of  Maiy,  in 
the  Library  of  King's  College.— Henry  White, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  on  taking  his  seat,  stated  that 
it  had  been  fully  anticipated  that  their  President, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
would  have  presided  on  the  occasion  of  the  So- 
ciety's first  meeting  at  their  new  rooms  in  King's 
College  ;  but,  as  his  Lordship  had  not  arrived  by 
half-past  eight,  he  had  been  requested  to  take 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Captain  E.  L.  Playfair  and 
George  Lowie,  Esq.,  were  duly  elected  members. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  exhibited  two  views  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  with  an  aplanatic  lens  of  'nine 
inches  focus,  which  included  an  angle  of  60°. 

Mr.  Hardwich  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Value 
of  Collodion  as  a  Photographic  Agent.  [See  page 
186.] 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  had  been  con- 
cluded. 

The  Chaieman  suggested  that  the  discussion 
on  the  Collodion  Report  should  then  be  proceeded 
with  ;  and  as  Mr.  Malone  had  formerly  expressed 
a  wish  that  that  subject  should  be  discussed  that 
evening,  perhaps  he  would  favor  the  meeting 
with  his  views. 

Mr.  Malone  observed  that,  with  such  an  appeal, 
he  could  not  refuse  to  rise  ;  but  he  begged  to 
state  that  although  he  had  been  anxious  that  the 
report  should  be  fully  discussed,  yet  he  was  not 
anxious  to  commence  the  discussion.  If  his 
memory  was  correct,  it  was  Mr.  Mayall  who  at 
the  last  meeting  proposed  that  the  discussion 
should  be  re-opened,  and  her  (Mr.  Malone)  cer- 
tainly expected  to  see  Mr.  Mayall  present  that 
evening.  That  gentleman's  absence  had  placed 
him  (Mr.  Malone)  rather  in  a  difficult  position,  as 
he  was  there  to  defend  the  report,  and  nothing 
had  as  yet  been  said  on  either  side.  He  should 
therefore  place  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  meeting,  and  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
than  sit  down,  expressing  his  willingness  to  rise 
at  a  later  period  in  case  anything  should  be  said 
which  might  call  for  a  reply  from  him. 

Mr.  Heath  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  com- 
mence the  discussion,  and  rose  to  suggest  that 
some  mistake  had  arisen  as  to  the  day,  for  Mr. 
Mayall  discinctly  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
discussion,  and  assuredly  he  was  not  the  man  to 
exhibit  any  disrespect  towards  the  Society.  There 
was  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  that  there 
must  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  day,  or  that  some 
other  cause  had  prevented  his  and,  perhaps,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron's  attendance.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  begged  to  put  the  question, 
whether  the  meeting  could  not  extend  its  indul- 
gence to  Mr.  Mayall,  and  again  postpone  the  dis- 
cussion ? 

The  Chaieman  considered  that  as  it   was  the 


la^t  meeting  ))ut  one  of  the  season,  and  as  Mr. 
Hardwich  was  ])resent  to  meet  all  comers,  and 
likewise  that  there  were  many  gentlemen  present 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  proposed  discussion, 
it  could  not  be'  further  postponed.  He  saw  Mr. 
Williams  present,  and  as  he  was  a  practical 
chemist  ho  should  like  to  hear  his  opinions  as  to 
Mr.  Hardwich's  formula. 

Mr.  WiLix\MS  t^aid  he  had  tried  Mr.  Hardwich's 
formula.  He  mixed  the  acids  in  the  proportions, 
and  according  to  the  directions  as  to  temperature, 
&c.,  given  ?  but,  when  be  placed  the  cotton  in 
the  liquid,  it  dissolved  entirely.  He  knew  that 
Mr.  Hockin  and  other  persons  had  also  tried  the 
process,  a.nd  they  had  also  failed.  Mr.  Hardwich 
might  possibly  be  able  to  explain  the  cause  of 
their  failure.  He  could  say  that  the  proportions 
were  totally  dilferent  in  Mr.  Hardwich's  formula 
from  those  which  he  had  ever  employed,  and 
therefore  it  was  quite  possible  he  had  entered 
upon  the  experiment  with  some  little  prejudice 
against  the  formula  His  own  mode  of  operation 
was  to  mix 

40  oz.  sulphuric  acid.. S.G.  1'846 

64  oz .  nitric  acid "     1'45 

the  temperature  would  then  show  about  115*^ 
Fahrenheit.  Eight  ounces  of  cotton  then  to  be 
immersed,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  whole 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  sand  bath  until  the 
temperature  became  elevated  to  160''  Fahrenheit, 
when  the  operation  is  stopped, — the  time  occupied 
varying  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Malone  said,  after  the  important  phase  the 
discussion  had  assumed  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
William's  statement,  he  (Mr.  Malone)  considered 
himself  justified  in  rising  to  state  his  own  experi- 
ence, which  was  quite  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  very  first  time  he  tried  he  succeeded  per- 
fectly'; but  there  was  an  extraordinary  discrep- 
ancy between  Mr.  Williams'  experiences  and  his 
own,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  possiliility  of 
Hjistake  he  would  state  exactly  what  he  did.  He 
took  one  measure,  viz.,  one  fluid  ounce  of  nitric 
acid,  and  ascertained  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
acid,  first  proving  his  specific  gravity  bottle  to' 
ascertain  that  it  was  perfectly  correct,  for  that 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  He  had 
even  taken  the  pains  to  weigh  water  into  the 
ounce  measure  which  he  used,  and  in  doing  so  he 
found  that  it  only  held  seven  drachms,  or  one 
drachm  Lss  than  it  ought  to  ro,  Nothing  was 
more  common  than  errors  of  this  kind  in  the 
measures  ordinarily  employed;  and  he  might  here 
observe  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  in 
conducting  delicate  operations  like  the  present, 
that  the  apparatus  employed  should  be  carefully 
tested  before  being  used,  for  that  error  alone  was 
sufficient  to  cause  failure  in  every  trial.  Then, 
having  weighed  just  one  fluid  ounce  of  nitric 
acid — the  specific  gravity  of  which  was  stated  to 
be  1-446,  but  which,  by  actual  experiment  made 
with  the  very  accurate  balance  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  London  Institution,  he  found  to  be  a  little 
higher,  say  1-447  or  1-448,  To  this  he  added 
three  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  1-842  or  1-844.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  acids  were  weaker  than  those  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hardwich.  Having  mixed  the 
acids  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  by  volume, 
seven  fluid  drachms  of  water  were  added.  The 
actual  temperature  of  this  mixture  was  fully  180? 
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Falireiihcit.     The  acids  were  then  allowed  to  cool 
down  to  150«  by  one  therraoraeter  and   148°  by 
anotlicr  thermometer,  whicu  was  nearer  the  truth. 
He  mentioned  these  flgures  to  show  that  his  ex- 
periment was  not  one  of  chance,  but  that  every 
point  was  accurately  determined  ;  and  operators 
might  be  assured  that  unless  they  took  similar 
precautions  they  would  be  liable  to  be  misled. 
Well,  then,  with  this  mixture  at  148°,  he  placed 
in  it  fifty  grains  of  cotton,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously treated  with  an  alkaline  solution,  washed, 
and  dried.    After  remaining  in  ten  minutes  the 
temperature  was  reduced  some  3°  or  4°.    The 
cotton  was  then  taken  out  and  well  washed  in 
plenty  of  water.    The  whole   process  was  the 
simplest  matter  in  the  world.     He  obtained  sixty- 
eight  grains,  which  he  produced,  and  he  was  told 
he  ought  lo  be  satisfied  if  he   got   fifty   grains. 
Yet  Mr.  Williams  and  others  had  absolutely   ob- 
tained nothing,  the  whole  of  the  cotton  being  dis- 
solved by  the  acid !     How  was   that   to   be   ac- 
counted for  ?    He  (Mr,  Malone)    could  give  no 
explanation  of  such  an  extraordinary  discrepancy. 
No  doubt  the  managers  of  the  London  Institution 
would  allow  their  laboratory  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  had  done  on   other  occasions  ; 
and  he  would  be  happy  to  repeat  his  experiments 
before  any  competent  person  who  might  wish  to 
investigate  the  subject,   in   order  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  dispute.     His  success  was  not 
owing  to  his  intercourse  with   Mr.  Hardwich, 
although  Mr.  Hardwich  had  been  very  kind   in 
the  matter.    He   was  convinced  that  any  one 
could  obtain  the  same  result  by  taking  the  same 
precautions.     Chemists  knew  that  the  action   of 
these  acids  at  a  given  temperature  upon  a  given 
body  was  a  definite  action,  and  it  was  impossible 
it  could  be  otherwise.     Pcssibly  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Williams'  experiments  might  be  in 
the  cotton,  as  that  was  an  article  which  varied 
much  in  cliaracter.    It  was  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difiSculty  to  determine   what  was  cellulose. 
He  said  that  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Law,  recently 
writing  upon  agricultural  chemistry,  had  defined 
cellulose  in  rather  a  singular  manner  :  they  said 
that  all  vegetable  substances  which  did  not  give 
way  under  acids  might   be  regarded   as  woody 
filire,  and  all  that  did  give  way  might  be  regarded 
as  the  portion  which  constituted  the  food  of  an- 
imals.   The  substance  used  for  the  base  of  collo- 
dion not  being  definite,  Mr.  Hardwich  had  done 
the  only  thing  he   could   do   under   the   circum- 
stances.    He  bad  said  that  he  took  a  certain  cot- 
ton, which  he  bought  at  a  particular  shop,  which 
was  of  a  particular  growth  ;  and  he  had  told  them 
at  (he  same  time  that  he  had  found  cotton  to  vary 
:  as  to  the  place  at  which  it  was  grown,  and  even 
•flax  did  so.    I^  was  to  be  borne   in  mind,  also, 
that  he  could  not  tell  when  he  obtained   a  piece 
of  cotton  how  far  it  might  be  aftVcted  by  oil  or 
other  impurities.     Chemists  could  not  take   any- 
thing fin-  granted  ;  but,  when  they  wished  to  se- 
cure successful  results,  they  should  treat  the  cot- 
ton with  alkalies,  in  order  to  get  it  us  definite  as 
possible  before  using  it.    If,  for  instance,  cotton 
were  treated  with  caustic  potash,  and  showed  a 
yellow  color,  the  result  would  l)e  that  it  would 
not  dissolve  in  acids  which  otherwise  would  have 
dissolved  it.     In  the  experiments  named  by  Mr. 
Williams  it  was  possible  that  the  cotton  might  l)e 
wrong,  or  it  might  be  improperly  cleansed,  or  it 


might  have  been  imperfectly  dried  after  cleans- 
ing, which  was  a  ve'j  important  matter,  or  there 
might  be  an  error  in  the  strength   of  the  acids  : 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  determine  which  was 
the  cauae  of  failure — it  might  be  any  or  every  one 
of  these  causes  combined.    The  process  was  a 
very  nice  one,  but  with  good  and  proper  instru- 
ments it  was  easily  worked.    Mr.  Malone,  resum- 
ing the  subject  of  his  own  experiments,  said  the 
cotton  remained  in  the  acids  ten  minutes.     On 
taking  it  out  it  was  tested  with  one  of  Mr.  New- 
man's thermometers  ;  and  he  might  observe  that 
a  standard  thermometer  was  a  very  valuable  in- 
strument,  and  he  believed    that  Mr.   Newman 
valued  his  thermometers  at  twenty  guineas  each. 
Although  he  did  not  recommend  members  to  give 
twenty  guineas  for  a  thermometer,  yet  he  recom- 
mended them  to  have  their   thermometers  com- 
pared with  a  standard  thermometer,   for   doing 
which  there  was  an  arrangement  at  Kew  Observa- 
tory.   Mr.  Malone  then  exhibited  some  of  his  py- 
roxyline,  which  he  remaked  was  not  particularly 
rotten,  and  it  cohered  well.    He  took  five  grains 
of  this  cotton — put  it  to  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  0-806,  distilled  oft'  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  half-an-ounce  of  ether  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  0-725.     Although  in  the  man- 
ufacture it  was  not  necessary  to  have  everything 
absolutely  pure,  still  if  the  acid  or  ether  contained 
oxidised  or  ozonised  particles  the  result  would  be 
unsatisfactory.    The  ether,  a  very  good  chemist 
had  told  him.  should  be  neutral,  but  Mr.  Hard- 
wich believed  that  the  ether  ought  to  be  alkaline; 
and  at  last  he  had  found  it  so  in  all  samples  he 
had  employed.     The   cotton   was  washed   some 
hours  in  ordinary  water — of  course  theoretically 
he  should  recommend  distilled  water,  yet  in  prac- 
tice he  did  not  find  it  to  be   necessary  ;   and   he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hardwich  that  it  was  not  desira- 
ble unnecessarily  to  refine  upon  a  process.    The 
five  grains  of  pyroxyline  being  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol of  the  specific  gravity   of  -805   or  -806,   and 
ether  -725,  he  had  added  two  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  two  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  ; 
and  here  he  remarked  that  all  chemicals  were 
not  to  be  found  of  the  best  quality  at  one  place 
— for  instance,  if  the  best  iodide  of  potissiuin 
were  to  be  obtained  at  a  certian  house,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  go  elsewhere  for  the   iodide  of 
cadmium .    He  made  that  remark,   not   for   the 
purpose  of  over-refining,  but  to  show  those  at 
the  head  of  the  trade  the  importance  of  not  leav- 
ing these  matters  entirely  to  assistants.    At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that  amatuers 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  best  price   for   the 
best  articles.     Mr.  Malone  then  demonstrated  to 
the  Society  that  the  pyroxyline  which  he  had  pre- 
pared was  perfectly  soluble  in  some  ether  and  al- 
cohol which  he  had  brought  with  him.     He  then 
observed  that  the  collodion  which   he   thus   ob- 
tained made  a  perfectly  clear  and  tenacious  film. 
Such  was  the   result   obtained   by   the   formula 
which  had  been  made  public  by  the  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Hardwich,  and  which   he  considered 
to  be  of  great  importance   to  the  photograpliic 
world,  notwithstanding  the   entertainment   of  a 
contr;iry  opinion  by  other  persons.    Because  the 
committee   entertained  a  high  opinion   of  Mr. 
Hardwich's  collodion,  and  had  given  it  the  stamp 
of  tlieir  approval,   a   neighboring  Society   had 
thought  fit  to  take  the  Photographic  Society   to 


task,  alleging  that  its  members  did   not   know 
what  they  were  about.    Mr.  Malone  would  then 
tell  that  neighboring  Society  that  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  they  are   about.    No   one  had 
given  the  minute  information  respecting  the  man- 
ufacture of  collodion  which  Mr.   Hardwich   had 
done,  and  by  which  he   (Mr.  Malone)    had   been 
enabled  to  make  an  excellent  collodion,  as  might 
any  other  person.    He  must  confess  he  believed 
Mr.  Hardwich  had  been  incited  to  obtain  a  perfect 
formula  because  he  had  felt  rather  galled  at  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  some  few  years 
since.    Another  maker  of  collodion,  for  iustauce, 
had  said,  "  If  it  were  not  for  my  collodion,  pho- 
tographers might  shut  up  shop."    No  doubt  that 
gentleman  was  very  lucky    to  have  hit  upon  a, 
good  collodion  "by  rule  of  thumb;"   but,  if  he 
were  to  shut  up  shop  to-morrow,  photographers 
would  still  be  able  to  obtain  a  very  good  collo- 
dion by  the  process  now  published  by  Mr.  Hard- 
wich.    Mr.  Malone  did  not  recommend   all   pho- 
tographers to  make  their  own  collodion — on  the 
contrary,  he  recommended  them  to   go  to  a  re- 
spectable maker  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  for- 
mula was  not  lessened  because  it  was  not  desira- 
ble for  each  individual  to  become  his  own  collo- 
dion manufacturer.     The  reason  the  Society  pub- 
lished the  report  was  that  they   found   a   really 
good  thing,  and  were  desirous  of  making   it 
public.    It  was  not  for  him  to   speak  on   behalf 
of  the  Committee,  but  he  ventured  to  think,  with 
regard  to  the  other  tbrmula;  sent  in,   that   they 
had  acted  kindly  by  not  bringing  forward  all  the 
points  that  struck  them.     The  other  formula  sent 
in  were  imperfect.    There  was  oue  in  which  the 
author  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
formula,  but  recommended  the  Committee  to  try 
this  or  that.     Surely  this  was  not  the  businci^s  of 
the  Committee  :  the  gentlemen   composing  that 
body  had  not  time  to  devote  to  the  task  of  pre- 
fecting  a  person's  imperfect  formula.    They  had 
simply  to  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of   for- 
muUe  as  they  were  presented  to  them.    Another 
formula  sent  in  contained  a  fundamental   objec- 
tion,    He  believed  that  any  formula  that  recom- 
mended paper  as  a  base  ought  not  to  be  received 
or  considered.    The  gentleman  who  sent  it  in 
said,  if  they  took  Swedish  filtering  paper  they 
would  obtain  what  chemists  knew  to   be   a  good 
cellulose.    Any  person  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper,  as  he  (Mr.  Malone)   happened 
to  be  in  the  early  period  of   his  life,  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  person 
to  tell  what  were  the  constituents  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  how  far  they  might  differ  from  another 
piece  nominally  of  the   same    manufacture  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  a  heterogeneous  mass,  some  portions 
of  which  were  soluble  and  others  not.    He  knew 
an  instance  of  a  gentleman   who  had   succeeded 
perfectly  in  making  collodion  with  some  Swedish 
paper,  but  upon  taking  another  batch  of  the 
same  manufacture,  and  treating  it   in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  he  entirely  failed.    With  regard 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion 
various  observations  had  been  made,  and  even  in 
the  body  of  the  report  one  gentleman  stated  that 
he  had  olitained  a  collodion  twice  as  sensitive  as 
that  of  Mr.  Haidwich.    The  Committee  had  been 
taken  to  task  for  tlie  contradictory  nature  of  the 
report,  but  the  apparent  contradiction  to    which 
exception  had  been  taken  only  showed  the  honesty 
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with  which  the  Commitfoe  hail  conducted  its  in- 
vestigatioa.  He  (Mr.  M.iloue)  did  uot  doubt  for 
a  moment  but  that  Mr.  Heath  had  stated  what  he 
believed  to  be  true,  but  had  he  shown  such  a  col- 
lodion as  to  be  twice  as  sensitive  as  Mf.  Hard- 
wich's  ?  Could  he  show  it  ?  He  ( Mr.  Malone) 
thought  he  could  not.  If  such  a  collodion  coald  be 
obtained,  it  would  have  been  advertised  from  one 
end  of  Loudon  to  the  other.  He  was  anxious 
that  Mr.  Hardwich's  labors  should  be  properly 
appreciated  :  he  had  given  them  very  important 
facts,  and  a  collodion,  he  would  not  say  better, 
but  he  would  say  as  good  as  any  other  that  could 
be  procured.  If  manufacturers  of  collodion  were 
candid,  they  would  admit  that  they  frequently 
found  difficulties  unexpectedly  arising  from  the 
uncertainty  of  their  pi'ocess.  He  believed  that 
Mr  Hardwich  had  given  the  clue  to  a  means  of 
producing  this  article  with  something  like  cer- 
tainty ;  and,  if  so,  he  had  conferred  a  very  great 
boon  upou  the  photographic  public.  He  (Mr. 
Malone)  was  sure  that  the  Committee  would  be 
happy  to  take  into  consideration  any  formula 
that  might  be  presented  by  any  competent  exper- 
imenter. 

Mr.  Haedwich  wished,  at  this  state  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, to  remark  that  he  lihould  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  think  that  this  was  a  formula  tnat 
any  practical  man  could  not  succeed  with.  He 
thought  he  was  justified  in  stating  that  Mr. 
Williams  had  written  to  him,and  had  told  him-  that 
his  time  was  very  much  occupied  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  chemicals,  and  that  he  had  given 
his  (Mr.  Hardwich's)  formula  for  making  collo- 
dion a  trial  ouce,  and  it  broke  down.  He  had 
heard  Mr.  Hockin's  name  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  who  had  failed  with,  his  formula.  He  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Hockiu  himself  had  a  process 
for  making  collodion  which  he  possibly  con- 
sidered a  better  one.  If  not,  probably  he  would 
have  succeeded.  He  was  very  sorry  that  it 
should  go  forth  in  print  that  his  process  had  been 
tried  and  failed.  Mr.  Malone  had  tested  the  for- 
mula in  a  very  philosophical  manner,  and  with 
successful  results  ;  but  he  was  sure  Mr.  Malone 
did  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  suc- 
cess was  only  obtainable  by  these  extraordinary 
precautions.  Everything  fv'hich  had  been  pub- 
lished about  this  formula  as  yet  was  against  it  ; 
but  the  meeting  was  not  to  suppose  that  no  one 
had  been  successful.  He  (Mr.  Hardwich)  had 
received  letters  reportiug  success  on  the  first 
trial ;  but,  whereas  failures  generally  loand  their 
way  into  print,  successes  were  seldom  reported. 
The  question,  he  apprehended,  for  the  Society  to 
consider  was,  whether  his  formula  gave  better 
and  more  certain  results  than  any  other  pub- 
lished formula  ?  If  it  did  not,  then  they  should 
cease  to  trouble  themselves  about  it.  The  man- 
ipulation required  care,  but  not  more  than  a 
maker  who  desired  to  produce  the  article  would 
be  willing  to  give.  The  question  had  been  put 
to  him  by  Mr.  Williams,  Why  did  the  cotton  dis- 
solve in  the  acids  ?  If  the  whole  of  the  cotton 
dissolved,  he  should  say  that  more  water  had 
been  employed  than  the  formula  indicated  ;  but 
if  only  a  part  of  the  cotton  disappeared,  and,  say 
only  a  quarter  could  be  got  out,  this  might  de- 
pend upon  the  cotton  being  imperfectly  cleaned, 
or  upon  the  acids  being  contaminated  with  chlo- 
rine.   He  found  that  the  more  water  he  used  in 


the  acids  wju  to  a  certain  puint,  the  bettor  was  the 
collodion.  If  made  with  less  water  some  small 
defects — perhaps  a  streak  here  and  there  that  in- 
terfered with  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  back- 
ground, such  as  the  amateur  did  not  see,  but 
which  the  professional  photographer  did  .see — 
were  apt  to  occur.  In  fact,  the  amateur  might 
obtain  a  very  respectable  collodion,  and  with 
greater  certainty,  by  using  less  water  than  was 
recommended  in  the  formula  given.  He  had 
purposely  allowed  for  a  range  between  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  of  water  in  drawing  up  the 
formula.  The  question,  he  repeated,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society  was  simply  whether  the 
formula  was  worth  the  trouble  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  his  experiment  cer- 
tainly was  not  made  with  that  care  which  he 
should  have  taken  had  he  known  that  *he  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
formula.  He  only  stated  his  experience  because 
the  Chairman  invited  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Malone  said  that  if  his  remarks  had  ap- 
peared unusually  warm,  they  were  so  because 
persons  had  stigmatised  the  Society  elsewhere, 
and  even  in  its  own  Journal,  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Mr.  Heath  said  it  might  be  his  misfortune  that 
it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  originate  this  discussion. 
He  had,  on  a  previous  occasion,  used  expressions 
which  he  trusted  were  perfectly  friendly  to  Mr. 
Hardwich,  and  conveyed  in  a  tone  which  he  hoped 
he  should  always  use  in  that  room,  but  which  the 
circumstances  fully  justified  ;  consequently,  the 
remarks  Mr.  Malone  had  made  did  not  apply  to 
him — ("  No,  no,"  from  Mr.  Malone).  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  he  saw  no 
reason,  from  anything  which  had  since  transpired, 
to  alter  one  single  expression  he  had  used  on 
that  occasion.  He  believed  this  subject  was  still 
misunderstood .  He  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion  ;  but  he  remembered 
how  that  Committee  was  formed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance— not  to  consider  the  best  method  of  ma- 
king collodion,  but  to  consider  Mr.  Hardwich's 
collodion.  ("No, no.")  Such,  Ije  believed,  was 
the  case. 

Mr.  Malone  acknowledged  that  that  was  the 
original  intention  of  the  Committee  ;  but  it  was 
modified,  so  as  to  admit  other  collodions. 

Mr.  Heath  asked  why  this  resolution  was  after- 
wards modified  ?  because  it  was  found  that  it 
could  not  be  entertained  in  its  original  form. 
And  if  so,  why  was  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion 
placed  in  such  a  prominent  position  in  the  report  ? 
He  would  ask  Mr.  Malone  if  it  were  at  all  likely 
that  men  whose  business  it  was  to  manufacture 
collodion  would  come  forward  and  publish  their 
formula;  ?  It  did  not  follow  that,  because  Mr. 
Hardwich's  collodion  was  good,  that  other  collo- 
dions were  not  so.  If  the  injustice  done  to  other 
manufacturers  in  the  report,  by  the  grammatical 
error  of  employing  the  comparative  degree  where 
no  comparison  had  been  made,  could  be  altered, 
and  if  the  report  could  be  regarded  as  only  con- 
veying the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who  signed 
it,  and  not  as  pledging  the  Society  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  report,  then  let  it  remain  on  the 
transactions  of  the  S  ociety,  and  let  the  Society 
at  once  make  all  the  acknowledgments  that  were 
due  to  Mr.  Hardwich  for  his  painstaking  experi- 


ments. He  (Mr.  Heath)  would  never  use  that 
room  to  vaunt  the  ntimes  of  other  collodion  man- 
ufacturers ;  but  Mr.  Malone,  in  speaking  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  collodion,  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  He  (Mr.  Heath) 
would  take  it  up,  and  he  would  undertake  to 
prove  to  Mr.  Malone  any  time  he  pleased,  that 
there  was  a  collodion  in  the  market  not  only  two- 
to-one,  but  three-to-one  more  sensitive  'han  that 
of  Mr.  Hardwich's. 

Mr.  Malone  admitted  that  he  thought  the  re- 
port was  open  to  verbal  criticism,  and  in  Com- 
mittee he  had  suggested  one  or  two  verbal  alter- 
ations. Thus,  the  term  "superior  excellence" 
had  been  objected  to,  and  possibly  a  more  guarded 
expression  might  have  been  employed  ;  but  if  it 
were  said  of  any  gentleman  present  that  he  was 
a  man  of  "  superior  mind,"  did  it  follow  that  he 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  man  in  the  assem- 
bly ?  And  yet  that  was  the  construction  at- 
tempted to  be  put  upon  the  expression  used  in  the 
report.  The  report  really  only  attempted  to  con- 
vey the  truth,  in  stating  that  the  collodion  was 
of  superior  excellence.  He  must  say  that  he 
was  no  believer  in  universal  collodion  ;  he  be- 
lieved that  it  would  have  to  be  modified  to  suit 
the  particular  work  and  season.  But  as  a  nor- 
mal collodion  he  knew  of  none  equal  to  that  of 
Mr.  Hardwich.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak  disin- 
geniously,  but  he  was  only  speaking  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  the  strongest  opposition  to  the 
report  came  from  parties  who  were  personally 
intimate  with  the  makers  of  other  collodions ; 
therefore,  it  was  perhaps  excusable  that  gentle- 
men whose  interests  might  be  touched  should 
scrutinise  the  report  very  closely.  He  thought 
that  the  Society  ought  xo  come  to  a  decision  that 
evening,  and  accept  the  report ;  and  that  the 
Committee  ought  to  be  thanked  for  the  pains  they 
bad  taken  and  the  desire  they  had  shown  to 
investigate  the  formula  that  was  brought  be- 
■fore  them.  He  thought  Mr.  Williams  would 
confirm  his  statement,  that  photographic  investi- 
gations would  assist  chemical  science.  When  he 
first  went  to  the  College  of  Chemistry,  he  was 
told  that  ammonia  did  not  precipitate  oxide  of 
silver.  This  was  contrary  to  his  photographic 
experience  ;  and  found  that  the  statement  arose 
because  a  very  weak  solution  of  silver  had  been 
usually  employed  for  analytical  work  in  the 
laboratory,  so  that  the  oxide  was  dissolved  as 
fast  as  it  was  percipitated,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  strong  solutions  of  silver  were  used. 
Again,  it  was  stated,  by  an  authority,  that  ether 
ought  to  be  neutral ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hardwich  al- 
ways found  that  it  proved  alkaline.  With  regard 
to  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Heath,  he  was  astonished 
at  the  statement  that  there  was  a  collodion  three 
times  more  sensitive  than  that  of  Mr.  Hardwich  ; 
and  could  not  understand  why  he  had  not  brought 
that  collodion  before  the  Committee.  He  accepted 
the  challenge,  but  he  questioned  whether  Mr. 
Heath  could  produce  such  a  collodion. 

Mr.  Heath  asked  Mr.  Malone  the  real  English 
of"  unsurpassed  sensitiveness,"  for  that  also  ap- 
peared in  the  rej)ort. 

Mr.  Malone  said  that  was  answered  by  the 
same  argument  as  he  had  used  as  to  the  "  su- 
perior excellence." 

The  Chairman  said  he  presided  at  the  meeting 
of  the  committee   at   which  the  report  was  ar- 
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ranged.    It  was  criticised  verbally  througbout, 
and  ■nas  the  result  of  the  deliberation  of  all  mem- 
bers present,  who  spent  two  hours  in  settling  the 
wording,  and  he  believed  they  ought  not  to  alter 
a  single  word.     The  arrangements  for  furnishing 
a  report  were  these  : — A  committee  agreed  that 
its  various  members  should  work  separately.    At 
the    end  of  the  year  they  were  requested  by  let- 
ter to  send  in  their  individual  reports  to  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,   who  drew  np  a  draft  of  the  report,  incor- 
porating the   sentiments  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers.   It  was  the  opinion   of  the  majority  that 
the  collodion  was  unsurpassed  in  sensitiveness. 
When  the  mnjority  of  the  members  said  unsur- 
passed, they  meant  in  regard  to  their  previous 
experience  ;  and  if  their  opinion  was  favorable  to 
Mr.  Hardwich,   he  did  not  think  that  the  trade, 
or  Mr.  Heath,   or  any  one  else   had  a  right   to 
find    fault    with    it.      Then    the    last    sentence 
of  the    report  was  objected    to.     He  did  not 
think  that  the  words  "  superior  excellence"  could 
with  fairness  be  objected  to.    The  expression  was 
comparative   but  not   superlative.    It    was  not 
thereby  meant  that  the  collodiou  was  the  best  but 
one  of  tlie  best  in  the  market.    Of  course  it  was 
not  the    interest  of  the  Society  to    encourage 
secrets.    If  the  manufacturers  of  collodion  did 
not  choose   to  compete  or    communicate   their 
formulas,   the   Society   was   open  to   obtain   tlic 
best  formula  it  could  in  which  the  whole  process 
was  described  :  and,   if  Mr.  Hardwich  was  good 
enough  to  comnniuicate  his  process,  there  was  no 
impropriety  iu  the  Society  receiving  the  report 
and    stamping    it    with    its    approbation.      He 
thought   that    the   photographic   world    was   as 
zu4ach  indebted  to  Mr.  Hardwich  as  it  bad  former- 
ly been  to  Mr.  Archer.    He  did  not  interpret  the 
report  as  Mr.  Heath  read  it ;  and  he  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  did  not  feel  disposed  to  alter  a 
single  word. 
"         Mr.  Hughes  said  he  could  hardly  allow  the  oc- 
casion to  pass  without  calling  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  very  emphatic   observations  made 
by  Mr.  Heath  on  a  former  occasion,!  and  equally 
emphatic   on  this.    In  the  report  the  individual 
opinions  of  the   members  were   certainly   fully 
expressed  ;  but  whilst  the   expressions  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  collodion  were  only  generally  no- 
ticed,  the   faults  discovered  by    each  operator 
were   especially  pointed  out  ;  but   this  very  can. 
dour  of  the  report   seemed  to  |_defeat  its  object, 
and  it  was  called  contradictory  when  it  was  only 
just.    Mr.  Heath  upon  a  former  occasion  objected 
to  a  Committee  being  appointed. 

Mr.  Heath  begged  Mr.  Hughes's  pardon,  and 
said  "  No." 

Mr.  Hughes  had  a  most  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  words. 

Mr.  Heath  said  that  be  did  not  object  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee.  His  observation 
was,  that  the  Committee  was  appointed  for  a  spe. 
cific  purpose ;  aud  because  uo  other  formute 
were  sent  but  that  from  Mr.  Hardwich,  the  object 
of  its  appointment  could  not  be  carried  out,  and 
therefore  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  UuGHKS  understood  Mr.  Heath  to  say — 
first,  that  it  never  should  have  been  appointed  ; 
next  that  it  should  not  have  sent  in  its  report ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  report  was  contradictory. 
Now  supposing  that  the  Committee  had  been  ap- 
ffi    pointed  conditionally  upon  formulic  being  sent 


in,  and  only  one  gentleman  sent  in  such  formula 
and  other  samples  were  sent  in  without  the  for- 
mula\  and  the  Committee  bad  compared  those 
various  samples  of  collodion,  or  suppose  they 
compared  this  collodion  with  others  well  known, 
what  would  be  the  consequence;  if  the  report 
had  been  laudatory  of  any  one  of  these  collo- 
dions, it  would  clearly  have  been  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  maker  ;  but  supposing  that  that  in- 
dividual luaker  had  died,  and  taken  bis  secret 
with  him,  where  would  have  been  the  advantage 
to  the  photographic  world  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
band  the  Committee  had  condemned  these  other 
collodions,  then  the  various  manufacturers  would 
have  come  forward,  and  have  said,  "  Why  did 
you  condemn  our  particular  collodion  ?  We  never 
courted  your  Committee.  We  held  aloof  from 
you  aud  why  did  you  not  hold  aloof  from  us  ?" 
And  now  it  was  because  the  Committee  did  not 
report  ^ou  other  known  collodions,  the  formulae 
of  which  were  not  sent  in,  that  this  charge  was 
made  against  it.  The  Committee  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Hardwich,  could  do  no  otherwise  than  it  did. 
Only  one  , formula  was  before  it — ,was  that  one 
submitted  to  tbeir  notice  by  a  gentleman  likely 
to  give  a  [valuable  one  ?  He  thought  that  there 
was  no  question  on  that  point.  On  that  commit- 
tee ^^were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  photo- 
graphers the  world  ever  j)roduced ;  and  if  a  com- 
mittee of  such  a  character  met  together,  and 
gave  their  recorded  observations  of  many  months" 
work,  aud  presented  a  report,  he  held  that  their 
opinions  ought  to  be  received  with  respect  by  any 
Society,  and  more  particularly  by  that  Society. 

Mk.  Hardwich  said  that  at  that  late  hour  in 
the  evening  he  would  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  He  did  not  think  that  there  were  many 
in  that  room  who  could  exactly  understand  his 
feelings  iu  the  matter.  The  discoverer  of  the 
collodion  process  was  Mr.  Archer,  and  what  was 
done  now  was  simply  to  improve  the  details  ol 
his  process.  He  (Mr.  Hardwich)  did  not  care 
about  seeing  his  name  iu  connection  with  the 
making  of  collodion  ;  but  he  had  been  a  maker 
for  the  last  three  years,  bad  made  large  quanti- 
ties, aud  had  experienced  many  vexatious.  He 
had,  for  instance,  sent  collodion  to  India,  and 
bad  received  letters  saying  that  when  it  had  ar- 
rived there  it  was  utterly  useless.  This  sample 
bad  beeu  made  of  lineu.  The  same  thiug  hap- 
pened, though  not  with  his  collodion,  to  a  gen- 
tleman travelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to 
whom  it  occasioned  a  loss  of  six  months  after  all 
his  materials  were  out  there.  He  had  consoled 
himself  with  the  idea  that  the  moment  he  bad  any 
formula  ^that  could  honestly  be  reported  upon 
he  would  lay  it  before  the  Society.  Had  collo- 
dion beeu  left  in  the  position  Mr.  Archer  had  left 
it  the  data  would  be  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
real  truth  was,  that  in  collodiou  little  matters 
were  of  the  greatest  consequence,  aud  unless 
these  were  experimentally  determined  they  would 
uever  have  an  article  that  could  be  depended 
on.  He  did  not  wish  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
martyr :  on  the  contrary,  be  admitted  he  had 
beeu  very  successful  commercially,  and  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  ;  and  now  that  he.had  ^settled  the 
formula,  he  invited  its  examination  by  the  so- 
ciety. If  another  manufacturer  could  produce  a 
collodiou  three  times  as  sensitive  as  his  own,  he 
should  be  exceedingly  delighted,  because  such  I 


a  collodion  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  be  would 
advise  the'  Committee  to  take  that  collodion  into 
consideration,  even  if  the  maker  declined  to  pub- 
lish the  formula  ;  but  be  must  say,  candidly  that 
at  present   he  had  a  firm  conviction  in  his  own 
mind   that  that  assertion  could  not  be   substan- 
tiated.    If   it   could,  he  would  be   the  first   to 
praise  it.    It  was  not  his  intention  to  allude  to 
the  subject  again,  but  he  should  keep  a  strict 
look-out  upon  what  he  was  doing  ;  and  if  anyone 
introduced   au    improvement,   he   j-hould    catch 
bold  of  it,  and  tack  it  on  to  his  formula.    He 
did  not  think    any   injury    bad  been  done   by 
the  discussion.    He    met    some   gentlemen  the 
other  day,  who  said  that  good  collodion  could  be 
procured  all  over  London,  and  were  quite  at  a 
loss  to   understand  why  this  Society  should  be 
taking  so  much  trouble   about  a  formula.    The 
Committee,  however  entertained  a  very  different 
opinion.     He  could  understand  individual  mem- 
bers entertaining  objections  to  this  movement 
without  attributing  them  to  illiberal  motives — 
("  Hear,   hear,',  from  Mr.  Heath.)    He  did  not 
consider  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  col- 
lodion could  be  settled  till  every  minute  particu- 
larity connected  with  the  subject  had  been  ascer- 
tained, and  especially  as  to  how  samples  ^would 
be  affected  in  India,  Africa,  Australia  and  other 
places.      He    allowed,    then,   there    were  weak 
points— as,    for  instance,    the    manufacture    of 
ether.      There    were    very    few    persons    who 
made  ether — not  more   than   three  or  four — so 
that  part  of  the  subject  rested  with  them.    He 
thought  if  the  Society  spent  £100  upon  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  as  to  what  ether  was,  it 
would  not    be  wasted.    We  must  find  out  the 
cause  which    makes    some    collodion  with    the 
iodising    solution   perfectly    red.     Then    there 
were   so   many   sorts  of  cotton,   and   supposing 
these  cottons  to  be  equally   cJeansed,  would  they 
all   agree  in  character  ?    It  was  his  impression 
that  they  would  ;   but  this  had  not  been  proved. 
All  one  could  do  was  to  go   to  the  maker,   and 
inquire  into  the  growth  of  it.    He  believed  if 
these  two  points  were  settled,  the  formula  would 
be  in  a  better  position  than  It  was  at  the  present 
moment  and  he  was  convinced  the  inquiry  would 
result  in  good  to  the  cause  of  photography. 

The  Chairmax  announced  that,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Dallmeyer  would  read  a  paper  Oii  Dis- 
tortion, as  Produced  by  the  Present  Form  of  Lenset 
and  an  important  Description  of  Lens,  Free  from 
this  Defect.  • 
The  meeting  was  afterwards  adjourned. 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  May  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths, one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

A  letter  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society  was  read,  re- 
questing the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the 
Society  in  the  exhibition  of  photographs  about  to 
be  held  at  the  Salford  Royal  Museum  and  Library, 
Peel  Park.    Several  specimens  were  promised. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
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ffitbs  at  the  last  meeting,  On  a  Xew  Dry 
Collodion  Process. 

The  members  who  expressed  their  opinions  were 
muoli  pleased  with  the  result,  except  as  regards 
loosening  of  the  film,  which  some  had.  experi- 
enced. 

Mr.  Green  found  by  mixing  a  small  quantity 
of  alliumeu  with  the  milk,  that  that  was  ob- 
viated. 

Mr.  Griffiths  explained  that,  as  he  named  in  his 
piiper,  a  coating  of  varnish  round  the  edge  of 
the  gla.ss  would  prevent  that  defect,  which  was 
very  liable  to  take  place  with  some  collodion  ; 
it  might  be  done  after  developing,  when  the  film 
was  suiface-dry,  as  the  risk  of  splitting  was  great- 
est after  using  hypo,  or  cyanide  for  fixing.  He 
had  found  the  mixing  of  albumen  with  the  milk  to 
give  a  peculiar  redness  to  the  negative,  which  he 
would  rather  not  have.  He  had  intended  to  state 
to  the  meeting  his  views  and  opinions  as  to  making 
photographic  societies  more  generally  useful  ; 
but  he  should  content  himself  by  giving  an  out- 
line of  them,  leaving  the  next  meeting  to  con- 
sider them  more  fully.  He  considered  that  every 
member  should  do  something  to  add  to  the  com- 
mon fund  of  information  ;  and  he  should  like  to 
see  a  register  of  every  member's  name,  and  the 
processes  that  he  could  work,  so  that  when  there 
was  no  very  important  business  on  hand  the  reg- 
ister should  be  brought  out,  and  each  member 
in  turn  give  the  mode  he  employed  of  working. 
Much  discussion  would  follow  which  would  be 
profitable  to  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Ashley  afterwards  described  the  way  that 
he  had  worked  in  taking  portraits  by  artificial 
light,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  also  gave  his  mode.  Both 
gentlemen  promised  to  show  to  the  next  meeting 
specimens  of  their  productions. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the 
business. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


This  Society  met  in  George  Street  Hall,  on 
Teusday,  the  8th  of  May.  The  Chair  was  occu- 
pied by  the  president,  Sir  David  Brewster. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary 
members  : — Mr.  Thomas  Elder  and  Mr.  R.  Mur- 
ray. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  from  Mons. 
A.  Ciaudet,  of  London,  On  Photography  in  its 
Relation  to  thefint  Arts. 

After  the  reading  of  M.  Claudet's  paper, 

Mr.  C.  J.  BnRNETT  read  a  few  remarks  On 
Burning  in  Photographs  on  Porcelain.  His  re- 
marks were  supposed  to  be,  that  it  was  advanta- 
geous to  this  operation  that  in  certain  cases  the 
muffle  in  which  the  burning-in  is  performed 
should  be  filled  with  hydrogen,  or  even  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  gas  in  lieu  of  common  air.  His 
principle  remarks,  however,  were  relative  to  some 
part  which  the  Blackheath  Photographic  Society 
had  taken  in  giving  to  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  the 
merit  of  applying  uranium  salts  to  photographic 
purposes,  a  merit  which  he  considered  due  to  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Walker  protested  against  Mr.  Burnett's 
introducing  such  subjects,  which  were  quite 
foreign  to  the  subject  he  had  announced  as  his 
paper. 
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Mr.  Taylor  said  that  he  himself  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  superior  claims  of  Mr.  Burnett  in  this 
matter  ;  still  he  could  not  agree  to  such  strongly 
expressed  opinions  against  the  Blackheath  So- 
ciety, as  he  considered  that  Society  had,  in  a  sen- 
sible and  straightforward  official  letter,  entirely 
set  the  matter  at  rest. 

Mr.  ToNNY  thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Society  to  see  that  no  one  appropriated  the  valu- 
able discoveries  of  Mr.  Burnett,  to  whom  the  So- 
ciety lay  under  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Sir  David  Brewster  said  that  certainly  the 
Society  would  protect  its  members  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  propose 
a  small  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  rival  claims  of  Mr.  Burnett  and  M.  Niepce. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  : — Messrs.  Walker, 
Johnston,  and  Tunny. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  a  subject  to  bring 
before  the  Society.  It  was  an  invention  of  Mr. 
Walter  Hardie,  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  duplicate 
pictures  could  be  taken  for  the  stereoscope  from 
a  single  picture — that  is,  a  left  eye  view  being 
given,  a  right  eye  view  could  be  produced.  Con- 
sidering that  there  would  be  no  time  that  eve- 
ning to  read  the  paper  describing  this  invention, 
he  would  if  the  Society  agreed  to  adopt  it  as  part 
of  their  proceedings,  send  this  paper  for  publi- 
cation along  with  the  other  transactions  of  the 
evening.    This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Council's  Annual 
Report,  which  was  to  the  following  efl'ect ; — 

That  on  the  termination  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Society's  existence,  they  were  happy  in  being 
able  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  the  suc- 
cess which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Society  in 
all  its  departments  had  been  fully  maintained. 
An  addition  of  upwards  of  tweuty-three  mem- 
bers had  been  made  to  the  Society— an  addition 
which  included  not  only  many  enthusiastic 
and  ■  successful  amateurs,  but  also  some  of  the 
chief  professional  photographers  in  the  kingdom. 
Nor  was  the  list  of  the  Society  now  confined  to  resi- 
dents in  this  country  ;  in  India,  as  well  as  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  the  Society  had  Members, 
who  doubtless  would  be  valuable  contributors  to 
the  exhibitions  and  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society 

The  Society  had  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members 
Professor  George  Wil.son.  Taking  a  lively  in- 
terest in  everything  connected  with  the  art,  al- 
though not  himself  a  practical  photographer,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  give  to  the  Society  the  infor- 
mation which  he  possessed.  The  communications 
which  from  time  to  time  he  made  to  the  Society 
were  of  the  most  suggestive  kind ;  and  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  had  he  been  spared  to 
prosecute  his  researches  he  would  have  done 
much  to  advance  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  photography. 

The  Fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Society  had  been 
again  held  in  the  Exhibition  Rooms  of  last  year 
No.  90,  George  Street.  Although,  from  various 
causes,  several  members  had  been  prevented  from 
contributing  as  they  had  done  on  previous  occa- 
sions, a  larger  collection  of  works  were  sent  in 
than  had  ever  before  been  received,  several  of 
the  chief  photographers  in  England  contribu- 
ting for   the   first   time.    For  evidence   of    the 


excellence  of  the  exhibition  itself,  the  Council 
would  refer  to  the  various  critiques  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  and  photographic  jour- 
nals. These,  almost  without  exception,  pronounced 
the  exhibition  to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  any 
previous  exhibition,  either  in  Edinburgh  or  else 
where. 

Excellent  as  the  exhibition  was,  however,  the 
profits  arising  from  it,  after  cleaving  all  expenses 
although  very  considerable,  had  not  been  so  great 
as  those  from  the  exhibition  of  last  year.  This 
the  Council  thought  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  that  the  exhibition  was  open. 

The  Society's  Medal  had  been  this  year 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Mr.  James 
Mudd,  and  the  Maconchie  Wellwood  Prize  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Rodger.  It  was  believed  that  this  award 
of  the  prizes  had  given  general  satisfaction. 

During  the  past  year  several  interesting  and 
valuable  papers  had  been  read  at  the  monthly 
meetings ;  and  several  new  processes,  and  im- 
provements on  the  processes  already  in  use,  had 
been  brought  before  the  Society.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  was  the  wort  process  for  pre- 
serving the  sensitiveness  of  collodion  plates, 
which  had  been  invented  by  Mr.  Macnair ;  for 
which  invention  the  Council  would  recommend 
that  the  Society  should  award  a  bronze  medal  to 
him. 

Members  of  this  Society  had  been  supplied 
gratis  during  the  past  year  with  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society.  The  Council  proposed 
that  this  arrangement  should  be  continued,  with 
this  modification,  that  as  some  members  did  not 
care  to  have  that  Journal,  such  members  should 
be  supplied  in  lieu  thereof  with  photographs  of 
the  same  price,  purchased  at  the  next  exhibition 
of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Kinnear,  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  retire,  the  Council  had  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Adam,  who  they  doubted  not  would 
fill  the  office  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  was 
then  read,  which  showed  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Society  of  £315  12s.  8d.,  the  balance  at  the  close 
of  last  year  being  £229  9s.  9d. 

Sheriff  Hallard  said  he  had  been  requested  to 
propose  the  following  gentlemen  as  office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President — Sir  David  Brewster. 

Vice-Presidents    I  Soratio  Ross. 
Ktce  rresiaents.  j-  (j^^jj^^  ^^^^ 

Council. 

Alex.  Yo0ng  Herries. 
GEOKGt  Harvey. 
T.  M.  Raven. 
T.  B.  Johnston, 

Auditor. — John  Cay. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  meeting  separated 


W.  S.  Elliot. 
W.  Walker. 
C.  Kinnear. 
John  Moffat. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASS0CIAT10.\. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Myddleton  Hall,  Islington,  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.  George  Shadboll,  V.P. 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hill,  Treasurer,  officiated  as  Secretary,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  Barnett. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed. 
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Mr.  Geokge  Dawson  read  a  paper  On  the  Re- 
action of  Chloride  of  Silver  upon  the  Hyposulphite 
of  Soda.  Mr.  Dawson  during  the  reading  ex- 
hibited two  halves  of  a  stereographic  print,  pro- 
duced by  floating  paper  on  the  liquid  alluded  to 
in  his  paper,  and  demonstrated  to  consist  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  only  in  solution,  after  the  hypo, 
solution  had  been  acted  on  by  chloride  of  silver, 
as  described.  After  being  dried  the  paper  was 
then  sensitised  on  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  ex- 
posed under  a  stereoscopic  negative,  and  one 
half  fixed  by  hypo,  and  the  other  by  ammonia, 
the  result  being  well-marked  ordinary  positive 
prints,  thus  serving  as  an  experimentum  crusis  to 
the  chemical  tests  employed. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  a  general 
murmur  of  applause  followed,  and  the  Chairman 
remarked  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  propose  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Dawson  for  his 
paper  as  they  had  been  already  spontaneously 
accorded.  He  observed  that  a  paper  like  that 
they  hid  listened  to  left  but  little  room  for  dis- 
cussion, as  it  was  so  utterly  conclusive  :  still  the 
meeting  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  observations 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Hill  inquired  whether  some  test  had  not 
been  suggested  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda? 

Mr.  Dawson  considered  that  the  testing  was 
not  of  much  importance  with  regard  to  paper 
photographs,  inasmuch  as  if  any  hyposulphite 
were  left  in  it,  heating  the  print  would  by  the 
scent  evolved  infallibly  betray  its  presence.  He 
mentioned  the  importance  of  having  an  alkaline 
fixing  bath,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  chance 
of  sulphurisaiion,  and  adverted  to  the  weakness 
of  the  solution  employed  by  MM.  Davanne  and 
Girard. 

The  Chairman  adverted  to  Mr,  Maxwell  Lyte's 
plan  of  ditfusiug  chalk  in  the  fixing  bath. 

A  somewhat  desultory  though  instructive  con- 
versation then  ensued  between  Messrs.  Barker, 
Hill,  G.  W.  Simpson,  and  Dawson,  on  printing 
and  toning  generally,  during  which  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  successful  use  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium  solution,  produced  from  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  by  the  reaction  of  the  chloride  of  silver, 
as  a  salting  solution  for  printing  paper,  was  a 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  hy- 
posulphite solution  remaining. 

Mr.  Hannaford  demurred  to  this,  and  stated 
that  he  should  have  expected  a  priori  that  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda  perfectly  saturated 
with  chlo-'idB  of  sodium,  used  as  a  salting  solu- 
tion for  paper,  which  should  be  subsequently 
sensitised  with  nitrate  of  silver,  would  produce 
a  print. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  Mr.  Hannaford 
probably  had  not  been  able  to  follow  the  reading 
of  the  pap  r  closely,  as  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  case  supposed  by  him  could  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Hannaford  explained  that  as  a  solution 
of  cyanido  of  potassium,  saturated  with  chloride 
of  silver,  could  be  used  to  prepare  printing  paper 
10  be  sensitisid  on  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
analogy  would  li'ad  one  to  imagine  that  the 
same  efifcct  might  follow  wiih  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  solution  as  the  solvent. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out   that  the  two  cases 


were  not  analogous.  Mr.  Hannaford  had  forgot- 
ten that  in  drying  the  cyanide  solution  became 
decomposed,  the  cyanogen  escaping  in  the  form 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  leaving  naught  but  the 
chloride  of  silver  behind  ;  whereas  wiih  hypo-sul- 
phite of  soda,  even  supposing  it  possible  for  it  to 
be  saturated  with  chloride  of  silver,  the  same  re- 
action could  not  occur. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary,  who 
was  absent  from  indisposition,  was  then  read  : — 

April  25th,  1860. 

Gentlemen,— I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  this  evening.  I  am  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  the  throat ;  my  medical  attendant  pro- 
hibits my  leaving  the  house.  I  intended  asking 
a  few  questions  respecting  the  extremely  unsight- 
ly appearance  of  the  portraits  you  will  find  in  the 
minute  book.  The  albumenized  paper  is  old,  the 
nitrate  bath  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  new  hypo, 
and  used  for  those  pictures  only  ;  it  became 
water,  and  no  soda.  Can  this  be  the  cause  ?  You 
will  see  some  of  the  pictures  have  an  ungrained, 
mottled  appearance,  as  though  the  size  or  albu- 
men were  decomposed.  More  flat,  dead,  dull, 
and  unsightly  prints  1  never  produced,  and  the 
negative  will  and  has  produced  some  excellent 
and  bold  results.— I  am  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

J.  BARNETT. 
The  Committee  North  London  Photographic  As- 
sociation. 

The  prints  alluded  to  were  then  handed  round, 
being,  as  described,  dull,  flat,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  what  Mr.  Hughes  called  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  "  measly  spots,"  though  evidently 
printed  from  good  negatives. 

Mr.  DAw.iON  demonstrated  that  the  unsightly 
appearance  was  not  due  to  sulphurisation  by 
warming  a  print  at  the  fire.  After  some  discus- 
sion the  opinion  pretty  unanimously  expressed 
was,  that  some  decomposition  of  the  albumen 
may  have  arisen  from  keeping  the  paper  long,  the 
original  practice  of  coagulating  the  albumen  by 
heat  having  been  abandoned  by  many  manufac- 
turers ;  that  the  time  allowed  on  the  nitrate  bath 
might  have  been  insufBcient  to  convert  all  the 
chloride  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  a  sufiBcient  excess  of  free  nitrate  to 
produce  a  rigorous  print  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
acid  chloride  of  gold  may  have  removed  a  portion 
of  the  starch  in  the  paper,  and  the  prints  being 
probably  removed  direct  from  the  toning  to  the  fix- 
ing bath  without  an  intermediate  washing,  the  lat- 
ter may  have  become  decomposed  by  the  acidity 
of  the  former. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  two  proofs  from  nega- 
tives of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  taken  witli  an 
aplanatic  lens  (Mr.  Grubb's)  of  nine  inches  focus, 
and  covering  a  plate  ten  by  eight  inches,  by 
which  an  angle  of  view  of  60°  was  included. 
These  excited  considerable  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  GosLETT  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
'  ass  taken  from  an  operating-room,  showing  a 
considerable  darkening  of  the  color  from  ex- 
posure to  light,  as  was  manifest  from  the  part 
which  had  been  covered  by  the  putty  retaining 
its  pristine  colorless  brilliancy. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  members  that  thi 
fact  had  been   pointed  out   by  Mr.  Forrest,  of 
Liverpool,  more  than  a  year  and  a-half  ago,  and 


in  precisely  the  same  way.  That  gentleman  had 
shown  that  some  glass  of  ancient  date,  taken  out 
of  a  window  of  a  cathedral  or  other  ecclesiastical 
edifice,  had,  where  covered  with  the  putty,  kept 
its  color,  while  the  exposed  part  was  darkened  to 
a  surprising  degree. 

Mr.  GosLETT  had  not  been  aware  of  the  fact 
having  been  before  noted,  and  was  pleased  at  the 
corroboration. 

Mr.  Hare  exhibited  one  of  his  very  portable 
stereoscopic  bi-lens  cameras,  with  box  and  sev- 
eral spare  backs,  similar  to  one  shown  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  but  with  a  few  more  improve- 
ments adopted  from  observations  which  he  bad 
noted  on  the  former  occasion.  The  camera  in  its 
present  form  received  general  approval. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Association,  viz.,  Messrs.  Francis 
Bedford,  H.  J.  Godbold,  King,  and  Bawtree. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Dawson,  Goslett, 
Hare,  &c.,  having  been  passed,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed at  an  unusually  late  hour. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  of  May, — George  Shadbolt, 
Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Hill  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
two  samples  of  thick  glass  which  he  had  been  us- 
ing in  the  printing  frame.  One  was  of  a  cerulean 
blue,  the  other  of  the  usual  green  tint,  and  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion  that  the  blue  would 
not  only  allow  printing  to  be  performed  more 
quickly  but  permit  better  tones,  he  found  the  green 
exhibited  a  decided  advantage,  although  it  had 
been  in  use  more  than  two  years.  He  exhib- 
ited slips  of  paper  demonstrating  these  facts. 

Mr.  Dawson  observed  that  it  was  not  generally 
supposed  that  blue  glass  allowed  more  rapid  ac- 
tion than  colorless  glass,  but  was  considered  pre- 
ferable to  that  having  a  greenish  tint,  and  color- 
less glass  was  found  to  change. 

Mr.  Barber  said  that  colorless  glass  ought  not 
to  arrest  any  of  the  rays. 

The  Chairman  reminded  him  that  a  solution  of 
di-sulphate  of  quinine,  though  absolutely  color- 
less, arrested  the  whole  of  the  actinic  rays. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  with  the  quinine  solution 
though  colorless  itself,  a  blue  color  is  seen  on 
looking  along  the  surface. 

The  Chairman  assented,  and  pointed  out  that 
according  to  the  theory  of  Professor  Stokes,  the 
blue  color  was  owing  to  the  previously  invisible 
actinic  rays  being  stopped  by  the  quinine  solu- 
tion,  and  thus  rendered  visible. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Barkek  read  a  paper  from  Mr.  Cake- 
shot,  of  Ryde,  On  the  Relative  Sulphurising  Ten- 
dency of  New  and  Old  Hypo.  Baths.  [Seepage 
191.] 

Specimens  in  illustration  of  the  paper  were'also 
exhibited. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to 
Mr.  Oakeshot  for  his  interesting  communica- 
ti 

The  Chairman  said  that,  as  Mr.  George  Daw- 
son's pap'T  would  embrace  the  same  subjects 
as  those  treated  of  by  Mr.  Oakeshot,  he  thought 
it  beti'  1  to  call  upo  1  Jlr.  Dawson  to  read  his  pa- 
per, and  take  the  discussion  on  both  together. 
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Mr.  George  Dawson  then  read  a  paper  On  ''   \ 
MtUual  Reaction  of  Chloride  of  Silver  and  Hj/po 
salphite  of  Sod  a, and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of 
the  "Measly  Spots''  in  Posilive  Proofs.     [Seepage 
193. 

Specimens  of  the  various  products  were  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Dawson — viz.,  the  solution  of  pure 
chloride  of  sodium  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda; 
hyposulphite  of  silver,  pure  and  white,  which  had 
been  kept  for  three  weeks  excluded  from  light 
air,  and  moisture  ;  also  specimens  of  the  same  in 
several  stages  of  decomposition,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
destructive  agents.  The  curious  crystalline 
compound,  or  probably  agglomerated  mix- 
ture, arising  from  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, in  bulk,  to  hyposulphite  of  soda,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting,  and  some  specimens  of  al- 
bumen (p  eces  of  the  white  of  an  egg)  which  had 
been  treated  first  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  sub- 
sequently with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  These,  on 
being  cut  transversely,  were  very  instructive, 
clearly  displaying  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver penetrated  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  the 
hyposulphite,  showing  several  distinct  strata  of 
action  between  perfect  removal  of  the  silver  salt, 
partial  decomposition,  and  total  inaction.  One 
of  the  "measly"  proofs  sent  by  Mr.  Barnett  to  the 
previous  meeting  was  shown  by  Mr.  Dawson,  de- 
nuded of  its  surface,  and  showing  the  "measly" 
spots  in  situ. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  so  warmly  volunteered,  that  the 
Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  manifestly  un- 
necessary to  put  it  to  the  vote  whether  they 
should  be  accorded,  He  thought  the  papers  just 
read  would  afford  ample  discussion  to  last  until 
past  midnight,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  the  members  had  to  say  on  so  engrossing 
a  subject. 

Mb.  Gr.  W.  Simpson  was  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Dawson  had  treated  the  subject  in  so  elaborate 
and  conclusive  a  manner  illustrated,  as  it  had  been 
with  such  demonstrable  results,  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  discussion,  in  which  opinion 
he  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  Chairman  said  there  were  several  points 
of  considerable  interest  brought  forward  in  the 
two  papers  which  had  been  read.  First  of  all, 
in  Mr.  Oakeshot's  paper  it  was  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions requisite  for  discoloration  of  the  silver 
coins  were  only  present  after  a  very  long  expo- 
sure to  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  ;  and  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  had  treated  of  the  "measly"  effects 
produced,  had  most  satisfactorily  shown  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  substances  formed. 

Mk.  Barker  said  the  print  which  had  been 
sent  up  by  Mr.  Oakeshot,  and  in  which  there  were 
spots,  had  been  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  not  with  hypo,  at  all. 

The  Chairman  said  the  spots  were  not  "measly" 
ones,  but  caused  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  ef- 
fecting a  partial  solution  in  the  size  of  the  paper. 
On  p  utting  the  print  into  water  these  spots  would 
instantly  become  perfectly  transparent. 

Mr.  Dawson,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  said 
that  "measly"  spots  were  always  produced  in  a 
very  weak  solution.  One  specimen  o'  the  paper 
he  had  exhibited  was  about  six  years  old. 


The  Chairman  said  he  should  like  to  know  if 
the  ditrcrencc  between  albumeniscd  paper  coagu- 
lated by  heat  or  otherwise  and  that  which  had 
not  been  coagulated  had  ever  been  tried. 

Mb.  Dawson  said  the  specimen  shown  had  been 
coagulated  ;  for  some  years  ago  he  always  did 
coagulate  his  albumen. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Dawson  had  spoken  of 
having  thrown  down  sub-chloride  of  silver,  which 
certain  gentlemen  had  stated  did  not  exist.  "Was 
any  test  applied  ? 

Mr.  Dawson  observed  that  it  could  only  be 
that,  or  sulphide  of  silver,  or  hyposulphite  of  sil- 
ver, but  it  was  neither  of  the  latter,  as  proved  by 
the  tests  he  applied. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  stale  albumen 
was  used  by  some  manufacturers.  One  day,  on 
entering  the  room  of  a  person  who  prepared  al- 
bumenized  paper  in  large  quantities,  he  perceived 
an  unpleasant  odour,  and  was  told  that  they  could 
not  work  the  albumen  unless  they  used  stale  eggs 
for  the  purpose,  though  of  course  this  was  an 
error. 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  never  had  a  "measly"  print, 
which  was  probably  owing  to  his  employing  a 
gtrcng  solution  of  hypo.  He  used  Saxe  paper, 
and  sometimes  there  was  a  small  spot  like  grease 
in  the  centre,  which  blackened  in  the  light  on 
drying. 

Me.  Barker  observed,  that  when  Mr.  Oakeshot 
was  in  town  he  showed  him  some  prints  in  which 
upon  the  albumenised  paper,  there  was  a  kind 
of  bluish  "blur,"  which  he  attributed  to  putting 
the  paper  between  steel  rollers.  He  (Mr.  Barber), 
however,  had  never  any  "measly"  pictures  him- 
self. 

The  Chairman  could  add  evidence  of  having 
produced  "measly"  pictures,  some  purposely ; 
and  he  had  arrived,  by  inductive  reasoning,  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Dawson  had  done  by 
direct  experiment.  When  in  an  acid  toning  bath 
if  the  print  were  removed  suddenly,  without  wash- 
ing, to  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  it 
frequently  produced  these  "measly"  appear- 
ances. By  passing  between  steel  rollers,  under 
very  great  pressure,  the  fabric  of  the  paper  was 
much  compressed,  and  might  readily  have  blis- 
ters formed. 

Mr.  Simpson  remarked  that,  in  place  of  pas- 
sing the  albumenised  paper  between  steel,  if  pas- 
sed between  copper  rollers  the  particles  adher- 
ing to  it  would  cause  bad  results  to  be  produced. 
He  had  met  with  "measly"  prints  arising  from 
the  blistering  of  the  paper.  This  was  always  ia 
the  case  of  Rive  paper. 

Mr.  Dawson  had  never  found  any  "mi;asled" 
from  that  cause. 

Tbe  Chairman  said,  with  regard  to  measly 
spots,  he  had  always  been  able  to  produce  them 
on  all  papers  that  he  had  used,  by  floating  the 
pic  ure  to  be  fixed  on  the  hypo,  solution,  instead 
of  immersing  it. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  the  measles  could  be  pro 
duced  on  any  quality  of  paper,  provided  the  hypo 
d  d  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  in  the  fixing  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hill  remarked  that  the  valuable  commu- 
nications recently  received  proved  very  satisfac- 
torily the  advantage  of  recording   failures. 

Mr.  Barber  exhibited  two  bottles  of  solution 


— one  clear  and  colorless,  containing  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  which  a  slip  of  .'■il- 
ver  foil  was  entirely  dissolved  ;  the  other  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulpiiite  of  soda,  with  strip  of  silver, 
but,  partially  dissolved,  the  color  of  this  solution 
was  of  the  same  dirty  brown  as  tlie  measly  spots 
so  often  referred  to,  and  evidently  showed  that, 
while  the  hypo,  dissolved  the  silver,  it  at  the 
same  time  S't  up  decompositiou  in  the  com- 
pound almost  contemporaneously  with  its  form- 
ation. 

Mr.  Legg  exhibited  a  negative  on  a  cnllodio- 
albumt  n  plate  that  had  been  kept  eight  months 
before  exposure. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  two  by  Fothergill's 
process,  which  had  been  sensitised  on  the  19th 
June,  1859,  and  exposed  respectively  on  the  3rd 
and  8th  May  in  the  present  year.  There  was  a 
minute  single  spot  on  one  plate  i  the  other  was 
perfectly  free  from  spots  or  stain?  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  Hill  said  the  plates  appeared  as  good  as 
new. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was,  at  all  events,  evi- 
dence to  prove  it  to  be  possible,  if  the  right 
means  were  taken,  to  keep  the  plates  without 
being  deteriorated — at  any  rate,  for  considerable 
length  of  time.  He  did  not,  however,  recom- 
mend the  keeping  longer  than  necessary  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Moginie's  tent  was  erected  in  the  room, 
and  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  the  recess. 
The  next    meeting  of   members  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  26. 


LOPUN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  June, — P.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  V.P.,.  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretabt  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Denyer, 
photographic  artist,  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  object  of  the  letter  was  to  make  the  writer 
known  in  this  country,  and  expressive  of  a  desire 
to  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society.  It  was  accompanied  by  two 
very  large  portraits,  artistically  executed,  but 
possessing  all  the  defects  inherent  in  specimens 
taken  by  lenses  of  very  large  aperture,  viz.,  want 
of  distinctness  and  atmosphere,  the  figures  ap- 
pearing flattened.  In  point  of  execution,  apart 
from  the  defects  produced  by  the  lens,  the  proofs 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Denyer. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Biggs, 
of  the  Bombay  Artillery. 

Four  large-sized  photographs  of  Indian  sub- 
jects, from  the  neighborhood  of  BDmbay,  upon 
plain  paper,  printed  by  the  ammonia-nitrate  of 
silver  process,  accompanied  the  letter.  They 
were  very  clean  and  good.  They  were  from 
paper  negatives  by  the  original  Talbotype  pro- 
cess, taken  upon  Turner's  paper.  The  proofs 
were  printed  upon  Marion's  positive  paper. 

The  letter  related  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  photographers  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, partly  from  the  nature  of  the  climate — 
the  foliage  never  being  in  repose,  necessitating 
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the  exposure  being  made  before  the  breeze  sets 
in,  which  is  usually  about  nine  a.m. — and  partly 
J'rom  the  enormous  extra  cost  of  chemicals,  and 
their  inferiority  to  English  chemicals,  the  cost 
being  three  to  four  hundred  per  cent,  higher. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Capt. 
Big-gs. 

Mr.  Dallmeter  then  read  a  paper  On  Distor- 
tion as  Produced  by  the  Existing  Fo7-ms  of  View 
Xe/i«fs  i^c,  which  we  do  not  insert  for  reasons 
elaewhere  given. 

iUr.  Mai-oxb  asked  how  many  surfaces  there 
were  in  the  altered  portrait  lens. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer,  in  reply,  said  six. 

Mr.  SuADBOLT  asked  what  was  the  equivalent 
focal  length. 

Mr.  Dallmeter  said  about  twelve  inches,  being 
about  the  same  as  those  supplied  by  his  late 
father-in-law  for  the  last  four  years.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  front  combination  was  three  and  a- 
quarter  inches,  and  that  of  the  back  combination 
three  and  a-half  inches,  which  gave  great  equality 
of  illumination  over  the  whole  extent  of  plate, 
otherwise  there  was  no  material  difference  in  time 
of  exposure.  He  said  that  he  had  not  adopted 
the  most  elegant  manner  of  proving  his  position, 
but  had  availed  himself  of  a  familiar  means  of 
illustrating  the  angles  of  distortion.  He  stated 
that  the  form  of  the  front  combination,  as  left 
by  his  late  father-in-law,  did  not  admit  of  its 
being  used  as  a  single  combination.  He  (Mr. 
Dallmeyer)  had  so  constructed  the  front  combina- 
tion of  his  portrait  lens,  that  on  removing  entirely 
the  back  combination  this  might  be  screwed  into 
its  place,  and  then  be  employed  as  an  ordinary 
view  lens. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion, 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  he  was  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  finding  a  total  absence  of  novelty  in 
that  which  was  brought  forward  as  such,  inas- 
much as  he  had  in  his  possession  a  lens,  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  Archer,  that  comprised  nearly  all,  if 
not  absolutely  all,  the  priuc  pies  involved  in  the 
one  described  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  His  memory 
was  bad  as  to  dates,  but  he  could  vouch  for  his 
possession  of  this  lens  for  upwards  of  seven  years, 
but  whether  he  had  possessed  it  eight  or  nine 
years  he  could  not  recollect.  He  had  resided  in 
the  house  which  he  now  occupied  for  seven  years 
on  the  3rd  of  last  March,  and  he  took  Mr.  Arch- 
er's lens  into  the  house  when  he  first  went  to  it. 
consequently  he  was  clear  upon  that  point.  The 
front  lens  fitted  the  back  of  the  mounting,  and 
was  the  lens  which  he  commonly  uses  as  a  land- 
scape lens,  and  a  better  landscape  Itns  he  had 
never  yet  seen  of  any  one's  manufacture.  As  a 
double  combination  lens  it  was  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  form,  after  the  formula 
of  Professor  Pelzval,  the  late  Mr.  Ross,  and  the 
present  Mr.  Ross — that  is  to  say,  the  front  being 
a  cemented  compound,  and  the  back  being  a 
separated  compound  ;  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  diaphragms  were  placed  between  the  lenses 
at  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  respective  foci 
of  the  combinations  of  the  lenses,  that  is,  being 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  front  lens,  which  was  of 
shorter  focus  than  the  back,  and  it  is  the  position 
of  the  diaphragm  which  avoids  the  production  of 
d  ^tortion,  and  the  introduction  of  a  small  con- 
cave at  that  spot  which,  he  conceived,  lengthened 
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out  the  focus,  precisely  in  the  manner  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer had  described.  Now  that  was  an  addition 
to  the  arrangement  which  was  made  subsequently 
to  the  construction  of  the  lens.  It  was  not  added 
by  ilr.  Archer  but  by  himself,  from  hints  given 
to  him  by  Mr.  Archer  ;  and  he  could  vouch  for 
the  fact  of  those  hints  having  been  given  to  him 
five  years  ago,  if  not  six.  Mr.  Archer  was  then 
using,  for  landscape  work,  a  lens  constructed 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  was 
then  using.  Mr.  Archer  showed  him  that  lens  ; 
and  one  particular  point  in  connexion  with  its 
use  was  the  advantage  he  found  in  taking  inte- 
riors where  crowded  for  space  and  wishing  to  get 
a  considerable  angle.  But  he  thought  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer bad  a  little  slurred  over  the  fact,  that  in 
order  to  get  freedom  from  distortion  he  must 
sacrifice  something — possibly  a  certain  portion  oi 
flatness  of  field.  He  had  not  described  the  mode 
in  which  he  had  altered  the  ordinary  portrait 
lens,  but,  from  what  he  had  stated,  he  presumed 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  used  a  back  and  front  combination 
of  identical  focus,  with  a  concave  lens  between 
them  ;  in  point  of  fact,  taking  up  just  what  Mr. 
Sutton  had  alleged  as  being  his  symmetrical  trip- 
let. At  the  time  when  that  triplet  was  brought 
forward,  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  pointed  out  the  facts 
to  which  he  was  now  alluding,  and  consequently 
alleged  that  there  was  not  the  novelty  that  was 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  lens.  He  was  not  awaro 
that  Mr.  Archer  did  very  publicly  bring  lorward 
that  lens,  but  that  he  made  and  sold  several  of 
them  he  did  kuow,  both  from  Mr.  Archer  himself 
and  from  his  late  wife.  He  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  saw 
several  of  them  in  his  possession  at  the  time  that 
he  first  of  all  showed  him  the  mode  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Ai'cher)  was  then  working.  Not  being 
aware  of  any  public  statement  of  the  fact  by  Mr. 
Archer,  it  is  probable  that  neither  Mr.  Sutton  nor 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  bad  heard  of  it ;  but  certainly  at 
the  time  thatHerr  Paul  Pretsch  introduced  Petz- 
val's  orthographic  lens  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  did 
publish  a  statement  to  that  effect.  He  believed 
that  about  two  years  ago — certainly  eighteen 
months  ago — he  pointed  it  out,  and,  subsequently, 
when  the  to-called  Lens-Committee  of  the  Scotch 
Society  issued  a  very  droll  report  upon  lenses,  he 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  they  assumed  to  have 
discovered  something  extraordinary — that  the 
position  of  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  a  lens  pro- 
duced the  barrel-shaped  image,  and  the  dia- 
phragm, when  placed  behind,  produced  the  hour- 
glass shap  d  image  of  a  square  original.  That 
was  not  novel  to  him,  and  he  did  not  presume 
that  it  was  novel  to  many  others  ;  yet  still  that 
fact  was  pointed  out  at  both  the  times  specified. 
It  had  been  frequently  remarked,  that  in  optical 
instruments  they  very  rarely  could  get  an  advance 
in  one  direction  without  a  sacrifice  in  another. 
If  Mr.  Dallmeyer  could  assure  the  Society  that 
the  alteration  which  he  had  made  in  the  portrait 
lens  did  not  sacrifice  anything,  either  in  defini- 
tion or  curvature  of  field,  then  he  presumed  Mr. 
Dallmeyer's  must  be  considered  as  an  advance  in 
the  construction  of  the  lens.  Unless  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer could  show  that  he  had  sacrificed  nothing, 
he  was  afraid  they  were  where  they  were  before, 
except  that  they  were  simply  substituting  one 
error  for  another.  He  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  stated  his 
object  to  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  simply  to 


draw  as  much   out  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  public 
information  as  could  possibly  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Mai.oxe  confessed  his  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
act proofs  of  the  theory  ot  optics.  Of  course  he 
should  not  pretend  to  enter  into  any  philosophi- 
cal discussion  of  the  subject.  He  regretted  there 
were  not  more  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Shadbolt's  de- 
gree of  attainments.  He  (Mr.  Malone)  thought 
he  might  be  allowed  to  mention  that  it  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  object  with  him  that  the  late 
Mr.  Ross  should  have  been  attached  to  the  Society 
in  a  permanent  manner.  His  suggestion  was 
overruled,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  so  connec- 
ted with  trade  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  place 
him  on  the  council.  He  regretted  that  sort  of 
feeling  to  this  day.  He  could  not,  of  course,  but 
welcome  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  presence  at  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Malone  then  stated  that,  having  made 
these  introductory  remarks,  he  must  say  that  it 
certainly  was  very  clear,  as  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had 
said,  that  photographers  generally,  not  having 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  this  subject  to  enable 
them  to  know  sufficiently  what  to  expect  from  a 
lens,  it  was  only  by  trying  it  that  they  got  any 
idea  at  all  about  it  other  than  that  which  they 
got  from  the  makers  and  sellers  of  lenses,  and 
that  which  was  occasionally  written  upon  the 
subject.  They  were  much  perplexed.  They 
knew  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  maker  of  the 
lens  to  make  the  best  of  his  invention.  In  trying 
to  disparage  a  lens,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be 
done  with  judgment ;  and.  without  taking  upon 
himself  to  be  a  general  censor,  he  would  just 
point  out  how  it  appeared  to  him  members  oc- 
casionally erred.  The  late  Mr.  Ross  had  a  strong 
opinion,  speaking  generally,  that  those  writers 
and  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  optical  discus- 
sions had  what  is  called  the  school  knowledge, 
which  might  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take 
some  part  in  a  discussion,  and  to  understand  the 
nature  of  improvements  suggested,  but  hardly 
justified  them  in  giving  to  an  optician  in  full  de- 
tail the  plan  of  procedure  by  which  he  should 
make  a  good  lens  of  new  form.  Now  this  was 
the  case :  they  had  a  suggestion  made  by  a  per- 
son only  partially  competent ;  and  then  they 
wanted  such  a  practical  man  as  Mr.  Ross  or  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  to  work  it  out  for  them,  which,  of 
course,  they  did  not  want  to  do,  for  it  involved 
a  great  amount  of  labor— ideas  coming  fast,  they 
had  all  the  past  to  correct.  In  addressing  him- 
self to  the  suliject  as  a  photographer,  and  speak- 
ing as  a  practical  photographer  who  had  handled 
many  lenses,  his  impression  was  that  members 
ought  to  hail  and  welcome  cordially  any  attempt 
to  produce  a  lens  that  will  give  straighter  lines 
^if  without  loss  of  flatness  of  field  or  definition 
so  much  the  better.  Let  them  take  any  inven- 
tion offered  to  them,  and  look  well,  calmly,  and 
dispassionately  to  see  whether  there  were  any  ad- 
vantages of  which  they  could  avail  themselves. 
He  hailed  with  joy  the  introduction  of  the  ortho- 
graphic lens,  and  he  had  expected  to  get  better 
results  than  he  found,  for  they  had  been  told  it 
gave  straight  lines.  Now  there  was  a  fallacy  in- 
volved in  that.  For  instance,  if  a  picture  with  a 
gateway  were  examined,  the  lines  of  the  gate- 
way would  appear  to  be  straight,  because  they 
did  not  fill  the  whole  of  the  picture.  But  the 
lines   were   not   straight :  it  was  only  a  kind  of 
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artifice.    There  was  no  doubt  that  the  orthogra- 
phic or  orthoscopic   lens  would  be  a  better   lens 
than   the  old  form  of  view  lens,  but  it  was  seen 
at  ouce  that  there  were  many  things  to  discrimi- 
nate.   They  found   that  in   taking  a  view  of  a 
street  with  the  corner  of  another  street  running 
into  the  picture,  then  that  corner  would  repre- 
sent that  line  curved  ;  and  if  that  corner  of  the 
street  ran  into  the  whole  picture,  they  would,  by 
the  orthographic  lens,  have  the  buildings  appear 
to  be  about  to  tumble  over  into  the  street,  or  to 
tumble  out  at  the  bottom — in  neither  of  which 
cases  would  it  be  natural— and  then  they  would 
probably  prefer  the  old  form  of  view  lens.    Pho- 
tographers could  not  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for 
the   old  form  of  view  lens  ;  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that,  on  starting,  they  must  take  the  old  form 
of  view   lens,  whether   single  or  double,  which 
gave   the  barrel-shaped  distortion,  or  the  ortho- 
graphic, which  gave  the  pincushion  shape  ;  and, 
if  all  that  had  been  said  at  the  meeting  were  true, 
they  would  have  to  add  this  third  lens.    Mr.  Dall- 
meyer  had  said  that  Ms  portrait  lens,  in  which  he 
had  lessened  the  distortion,  might  be  taken  in 
half,  and   one  half  used   as  a  view  lens.     The 
reason  he  gave  for  that  did  not  satisfy  him  (Mr. 
Malone").    Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  said  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  buildings  with  a  view  lens,  they  got  that 
barrel-shaped  distortion  ;    but  he  said,  if  they 
took  a  landscape  in  which  there  were  no  build- 
ings, then  that  distortion  was  of  no  consequence. 
He  thought  it  was  of  essential  importance,  and 
he  would  give  an  instance  where  it  would  be  de- 
tected.    If  this  single  combination  were  taken  to 
avoid   any  loss  by  diffraction   in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces,  or  want  oi 
flatness  of  field,  and  a  picture  were  taken  con- 
taining trees,  which  in  nature   were  absolutely 
straight,  and  it  was  wished  to  produce  them  in 
the  picture  as  they  absolutely  appeared,  then  they 
must  go  back  to  the  old  lens,  and  have  the  trees 
of  a  barrelled  shape.    He  knew  it  would  be  said. 
Who  knew  that  they  were  barrelled  ?    He  wanted 
photographers  to  guard  against  that.    Let  mem- 
bers look  at  the  three   diagrams  and  say  which 
they  would  prefer.    He   (Mr.  Malone)   thought 
they  must  sacrifice  a  little  definition  if  they  could 
get  straight  lines.     The  result  is  that  photogra- 
phers will  find  all  these  lenses  useful,  and  perhaps 
a  fourth,  for  he  was  bold  enough  to  think  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  very  large  double  portrait 
combination  for  certain  purposes,  to  meet  every 
possible   ease,  and  to  do  the  best  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Bedford  said  certainly  the  objections  that 
Mr.  Malone  made  to  the  peculiarity  ot  these  lenses 
prevailed  to  a  great  degree.  He  (Mr.  Bfdford) 
had  had  a  sea  line  curved  up  and  down,  he  bad 
had  larch  trees  and  fir  trees  bent  in  all  ways,  and 
he  thought  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  be  pre 
pared  for  all  kinds  of  work,  to  take  all  the  lenses 
that  are  made.  He  (Mr.  Bedford)  took  a  portrait 
lens  of  Ross's — the  one  known  as  the  £25  lens — 
which  he  found  very  useful  for  dark  subjects,  in 
glens  and  interiors,  and  such  subjects  as  those  ; 
the  orthographic  for  flat  architectural  views  ;  and 
the  old  Ross  view  lens — than  which  there  was 
nothing  better — for  landscapes,  as  giving  greater 
depth  of  view  and  better  average  perfection  than 
any  other  lens.    He  (Mr.  Bedford)  was  quite  cer- 
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tain  that  the  orthographic  was  not  an  improve- 
ment for  landscapes,  although  very  useful  and 
almost  indispensable  in  certain  exceptional  cases. 
He  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  specimens  of 
productions  of  Ms.  Dalhneyer's  lens  upon  larger 
plates.  The  lines  seemed  straight,  but  even  in 
that  small  surface  there  was  a  very  sensible  fall" 
ing  off  in  the  sharpness  of  the  picture,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  The  Times  :  small  as  it  was  the 
outside  lines  were  not  only  out  of  focus  but 
blurred.  He  did  not  know  what  the  lens  had  been 
when  worked  under  all  its  advantages. 

Mr.  Haedwich  said  he  had  lately  been  attempt- 
ing to  copy  maps  and  pictures  of  a  large  size  , 
and  had  been  struck  with  the  necessity  of  not 
too  much  lessening  the  aperture  of  the  lens.  He 
took  an  interest  in  the  symmetrical  triplet  lens 
or  in  any  lens  which  promised  an  image  free  from 
distortion,  and  he  would  wish  to  inquire  what  the 
chances  were  of  getting  such  a  lens  to  cover  a 
plate  two  feet  square,  and  to  work  within  a 
reasonable  time  ?  Would  the  number  of  leflect- 
ing  surfaces  be  so  gr  eat  as  to  occasion  a  serious 
difficulty  in  producing  inten  sity  ?  He  supposed 
that  it  was  in  copying  maps  particularly  that  the 
triplet  would  be  used.  Could  it  be  so  used  with- 
out cutting  off  too  much  light?  He  would  also 
ask  of  gentlemen  who  had  used  Petzval's  ortho- 
scopic or  or  thographic  lens  on  very  large  plates, 
how  far  the  distortion  became  a  serious  matter  ? 
because  only  the  day  of  the  meeting  he  bad  been 
measuring  very  carefully  on  a  plate  twenty-two 
inches  square,  by  fastening  strings  across  aboard, 
and  taking  the  exact  distances  between  those 
strings.  Unfortunately  he  w  as  prevented  finish- 
ing his  experiments,  but  when  he  came  away  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  that  there 
was  any  material  distortion.  He  (Mr.  Hardwich) 
remembered  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  late 
Mr.  Hewlett  at  the  time  the  orthoscopic  was  first 
made,  and  that  gentleman  said  the  error  was  so 
small  that  he  might  practically  disregard  it: 
whereas  with  his  old  form  of  lens,  the  lines  of  a 
map  taken  piecemeal  would  not  meet,  with  his 
orthoscopic  the  lines  did  meet.  The  result  of 
much  that  he  had  since  heard  was  different.  He 
confessed,  from  his  experiment,  he  was  abtonished 
to  find  how  small  was  the  distortion.  The  focal 
length  of  his  lens  was  four  feet  two  inchi  s.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  try  Ing  to  find  an  easy  method 
of  getting  up  the  int  ensity  of  negatives  taken 
with  long  focus  lenses.  What  he  withed  to  do 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  He 
believed  they  ought  to  discard  the  use  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  for  it  was  deleterious  in  its  re- 
sults, and,  from  what  he  bad  read  lately,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  difticultto  get  It  off  the  plate  again. 
He  hoped  that  the  optical  part  of  the  question 
was  not  concluded,  for  there  were  many  readers 
of  the  Journal  who  wished  for  all  the  information 
it  could  give. 

Mr.  Malone  thou  ght  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  if  he  rose  again  to  speak  of  an  experiment 
which  was  pertinent  to  Mr.  Hardwlch's  inquiry. 
He  made  the  experiment  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
Ronalds,  the  director  of  the  Kew  Observatory, 
and  assisted  him  in  carrying  out  the  photographic 
registration  there.  Mr.  Ronalds  was  extremely 
anxious  to  know  whether  he  could  rely  upon  pho- 
tographic results  as  to  division  and  so  o.i.    There 


was  a  certain  normal  line,  and  it  became  very 
important  to  ascertain  the  power  of  lenses  with 
regard  to  this.  Mr.  Ronalds  drew  a  square  foot 
on  paper  with  square  inches  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy, and  asked  him  if  he  could  copy  that  of 
the  exact  size  with  the  spaces  true.  Many  expe- 
riments were  made,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  copy,  which  he  bt'lieved  he  retained 
now,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  diagram— a  foot 
square,  divided  into  square  inches,  painted  black 
and  white.  Mr.  Ronalds  measured  the  copy  with 
square  and  rule,  and  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  result.  He  was  surprised  at  getting  so 
exact  a.  fac f -simile.  The  lens  was  made  by  Mr. 
Slater  :  it  was  a  lens  to  take  large  portraits,  of 
some  four  or  five  inches  aperture,  and  it  could  be 
used  either  as  two  lenses  together  or  as  one,  or 
there  was  a  third  lens  put  in  to  shorten  the  focus. 
The  third  lens  was  a  greenish  glass,  and  very 
slow  for  portraits;  but  tried  in  that  way,  with  a 
stop  which  he  believed  was  an  inch,  he  got  that 
result,  and  his  impression  was  that  he  could  not 
have  done  it  with  any  other  form  of  lens.  He 
added  that  the  late  Mr.  Ross  impressed  upon  him 
the  necessity,  when  asking  what  sized  plate  a 
particular  lens  would  cover,  of  explaining  the 
object  in  view  :  thus,  if  about  to  copy  a  map,  so 
that  the  lines  should  meet  exactly,  they  ought  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  lai-ge  lens  with  a  long  focus, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  get  a 
portion  out  of  the  centre  of  the  field  which  would 
appear  to  be  nearly  a  straight  line,  but  that  of 
course  involved  expense.  He  had  great  hopes  of 
Mr.  Dallmeyer's  lens. 

Mr.  Dalljietkr   said  he  would  explain  the 
reason  of  his  bringing   the  paper  forward.    It 

if, 

was  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  being  continually 
asked  what  lens  was  free  from  distortion,  which 
led  him  to  conceive  the  subject  was  not  sufti- 
ciently  well  understood  by  most  photographers, 
and  it  was  for  those  that  he  had  written  the  paper. 
He  had  purposely  abstained  from  giving  formulae, 
for  what  he  could  give  might  be  found  in  the 
works  on  optics  to  which  he  had  alluded  ;  and 
gentlemen,  on  seeing  formulsE  in  a  paper,  often 
made  the  remark,  that  not  being  mathematicians 
they  did  not  interest  them.  He  had,  consequently, 
simply  exhibited  the  diagram.  With  reference 
to  novelty,  he  claimed  none.  The  lens  was  free 
from  distortion  as  far  as  that  was  obtainable,  for 
he  might  state  that  no  lens  could  be  made  to  pro- 
ject an  image  on  a  flat  screen  absolutely  free  from 
distortion.  The  nearest  approximation  possible 
required  the  lens  to  be  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  picture  produced,  which  he  had  stated  was 
too  expensive  a  matter  to  consider.  Hence  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  he  could  ap- 
proach to  tlie  production  of  an  image  which  was 
free  from  distortion  ;  and  it  was  both  by  form 
and  focal  length  of  the  combinations  that  the  dis- 
tortions due  to  the  displacement  of  the  lateral 
pencils,  as  occasioned  by  the  first  combination, 
were  corrected  by  the  opposite  nature  of  the  dis- 
tortions of  the  second  combination,  as  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  diagram  ;  but  the  rfmaining  dis- 
tortions, a>  occasioned  by  the  diftVrence  of  the 
focal  lengths,  so  to  speak,  of  the  central  and  mar- 
ginal pencils,  when  the  image  was  required  to  be 
projected  on  a  flat  screen,  would  remain,  and 
could  not  be  corrected  unless  the  flat  screen  be 
exchanged   tor  a  curved   one.     Therefore  it  was 
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dcsirahle  to  arrive  at  the  nearest  approximation  ; 
and  it  would  be  found  tliat  the  distortion  due  to 
the  diftbreuce  of  focal  k'ligtli  of  central  and  lat- 
eral  pencils  presented   Imt  a  small   fraction   as 
compari.d  to  tbat  occasioned  by  the  ditference  of 
the  refracting  angles  of  the  lens,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  ;  and  therel'ore   he   had  neglected   that 
distortion,  and  merely  paid  aitention  to  the  dis- 
tortions he  had  previously  alluded  to.    He  would 
correct  a  mistake  :   his  lens,  when   employed  for 
architectural  views,  did  not  consist  of  two  positive 
combinations  witli  a  negative  lens  between  them, 
but  of  iiro  positive  combinations  only  ;   the  num- 
ber of  roHectiug  surfaces  therefore  was  six  and 
not  eight,  as  in  Mr.  Sbadbolt's  combination,  and 
as  such  it  was  employed   for  views.    He  had  al- 
ready stated   that  the   number  of  reflecting  sur- 
faces iu  lenses,  where  of  necessity  a  small   aper- 
ture was  employed,  was  a  great  objection  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  light ;  and  hence  persons 
have  found  that  with  the   orthographic  lens  the 
time  of  exposure,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
vicvi-  lens,  was  greater — perhaps  double.    With 
regard  to  lenses   for   copying,  it  was  readily  un- 
der.stood  from  what  he  had  stated  that  the  amount 
of  distortion  depended  on  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens:  the  longer  the   focal   length   the  less  the 
amount  of  distortion.    lie  would  beg  to  say  that, 
perhaps,  what  was  considered  by  Mr.  Hardwich 
to  be  a  chemical  difflculty,  might  perhaps  be  due 
to   an   optical   deficiency,  and  due  to  aberration 
from  diffraction  ;  for,  if  the  amount  of  confusion 
produced  by  this  aberration  were  taken  into  ac- 
count for  a  lens  of  long  focal  length  with  a  very 
small  diaphragm,  it  might  be  that  the  confusion 
spoken  of  Jjy  Mr.  Hardwich  was  due  to  that.  He 
just  threw  that  out  as  a  hint,  perhaps,  to  be  in- 
quired into,  so  as  not  to  be  misled  in  the  rationale 
which  he   might  form  of  the   subject.    With  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  lenses  being  requisite  at 
different  times,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  had  made  his  portrait  lens  subservient  to  dif- 
ferent purposes — not  that  he  wished  to  say,  use 
the  front  lens  alone,  since  the  focal  length  of  the 
front  combination  was  different  to  the  focal  length 
of  fhe  two  wben  combined.     There  might  be  at 
times  a  desire   to   produce  pictures   of  different 
sizes ;  hence  he  had  utilised  his  front  combina- 
tion, so  that  it  might  be  employed  to   that   end. 
With  regard  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
and  his  inquiry  whether  other  important  qualities 
were  sacrificed  to  the  obtaining  the  one  sought 
after,  namely,  freedom  from  distortion  and  flat- 
ness of  field,  he  had  brought  with  him  the  pic- 
tures exhibited,  by  which  he  thought  he  had  af- 
forded the  best  means  of  judging  as  to  its  merits 
as  a  portrait  lens.     He  had  given  its  equivalent 
focal   length   and  diameter,  which  expressed  its 
rapidity  of  action  ;  and,  in  regard  to  any  .sacri- 
fice being  made  to  give   the  lens   the   properties 
described,  he  believed  there   was   no  sacrifice  of 
material   consequenc'*.     With   regard   to  the  ex- 
posure given  in  obtaining    the   views   exhibited, 
that  was  written  on  each  plate.    In  answer  to  the 
remarks  made    as  to  the  copy  of  The  Times,  he 
ought  to  have  stated,  on  placing  it  on  the  table, 
that  it  was  taken  with  an  aperture  of  one  and  a- 
half  inches,  which  wiis  at  least  three  times  larger 
than  tbat  always  employed  for  copying  purposes  ; 
consequently,  the  remarks  did   uot   fairly  apply. 


He  (Mr.  Dallmeycr)  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  further  questions. 

The  Chairman,  in  tendering  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  stated  that  the  mbjec 
was  most  interesting  to  photographers,  although 
he  feared  that  among  photographers  generally 
there  were  not  many  who  had  gone  deeply  into 
optics,  for  he  had  generally  found  that  when  op- 
tical subjects  had  been  brought  before  the  Society 
there  were  very  few  who  rose  to  discuss  them- 
He  thought  it  would  lead  to  improvement  if  pho- 
tographers would  give  more  attention  to  the  study 
of  optics.  He  wished  the  members  a  pleasant 
and  a  happy  vacation,  and  adjourned  tie  meeting 
until  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  nest.         • 


From  the  Photographic  JVews. 

MR.  CLAUDET  OX  THE  STEREOSCOPIC 
AXGLE. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  second  pa- 
per read  by  Mr.  A.  Glaudet,  F.R.S.,  before  the 
British  Association,  to  which  we  alluded  last 
week'  -'On  the  Means  of  Increasing  the  Angle  of 
Binocular  Instruments,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Ster- 
eoscopic Effect  in  proportion  to  t"heir  Magni- 
fying Power": — In  a  paper  on  the  stereoscope, 
which  Mr.  Clandet  road  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  the  year  18.52,  alluding  to  the  reduction  of  the 
stereoscopic  effect  produced  by  opera-glasses  on 
account  of  their  magnifying  power,  he  stated  that 
in  order  to  correct  that  defect,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  angle  of  the  two  perspec- 
tives. This  he  proposed  to  do  by  adapting  to 
the  object-glasses  two  sets  of  reflecting  prisms, 
which,  by  a  greater  seperation  given  to  the  two 
lines  of  perspective,  would  reflect  on  the  optic 
axes  images  taken  at  a  greater  angle  than  the 
angle  of  natural  vision.  Such  was  the  instrument 
that  Mr.  Glaudet  now  submitted  to  the  British 
Association,  to  prove,  as  he  has  always  endeav- 
oured to  demonstrate  in  various  memoirs,  that 
the  binocular  angle  of  stereoscopic  pictures  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  ultimate  size  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  retina,  larger  than  the  natural  angle 
when  the  images  are  magnilied,  and  smaller  when 
they  are  diminished  ;  which  in  fact,  is  nothing 
more  than  to  give  or  restore  to  these  images  the 
natural  angle  at  which  the  objects  are  seen  when 
we  approach  thorn  or  recede  from  them.  For 
magnifying  or  diminishing  the  size  of  olijects  is 
the  same  thing  as  approaching  them  or  receding 
from  them,  and  in  these  cases  the  angles  of  per- 
spectives cannot  be  the  same.  Mr.  Glaudet  show- 
ed tbat,  looking  at  the  various  rows  of  persons 
composing  the  audience,  with  the  larger  ends  of 
the  opera-glass,  all  the  various  rows  appeared 
too  close  to  one  another,  that  there  was  not  be- 
tween them  the  space  which  separates  them  when 
we  look  with  the  eyes  alone  ;  and  he  showed  also 
that,  with  the  small  end,  the  space  appeared  con- 
siderably exaggerated.  But,  applying  the  sets 
of  prisms  to  the  opera-glass  in  order  to  increase 
the  angle  of  the  two  perspectives,  then  looking  at 
the  audience  as  before,  it  appeared  that  the  var- 
ious rows  of  persons  had  between  them  the  nat- 
ural space  expected  for  the  size  of  the  image  or 
for  the  reduction  of  the  distance  of  the  objects. 
By  applying  the  two  sets  of  prisms  before  the 
eyes  without  the  opera-glass,  it  was  observed,   as 


was  to  be  expected,  that  the  stereoscopic  eflfect 
was  considerably  exaggerated,  because  the  bin- 
ocular angle  was  increased  without  magnifying 
fhe  olijects.  But  looking  with  the  two  sets  of 
prisms  alone  at  distant  objects,  the  exaggeration 
of  perspective  did  not  produce  an  unpleasent  ef- 
fect. It  appeared  as  if  we  were  looking  at  a 
small  model  of  the  objects  brought  near  the  ob- 
server. By  the  same  reason,  stereoscopic  pictures 
of  distant  objects  (avoiding  to  include  in  them 
near  objects)  can  advantageously  be  taken  at  a 
larger  angle  than  the  natural  angle,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  relief  of  which  they  are  deprived, 
as  much  when  we  look  at  them  with  the  two 
eyes,  as  when  we  look  only  with  one  eye  ;  instead 
of  being  a  defect,  it  seems  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment. In  fact,  the  stereoscope  gives  us  two  eyes 
to  see  pictures  of  distant  objects. 
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In  a  week  or  two  the  Ambrotype  war  will  again 
have  commenced.  The  rival  factions,  having 
after  a  long  truce,  mustered  their  forces,  are 
anxious  to  do  battle  ;  the  one  to  maintain  an  un- 
just advantage  surreptitiously  gained,  the  other 
to  contend  doggedly  for  a  just  right,  and  for  an 
art  honorably  attained  to  and  by  universal  con- 
sent fairly  and  freely  given  to  the  world,  by  men 
of  the  largest  mind,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race. 

It  does  seem  singular  that  a  man  can  be  found 
audacious  enough  to  claim  for  himself  the  whole 
and  sole  right  and  benefit  of  this  art,  by  which 
thousands  gain  their  living,  as  they  lielieve,  law- 
fully, and  honorably.  But  it  is  far  more  singular 
that  amongst  these  thousands,  a  few,  a  wonderous 
few,  should  alone  be  found  willing  and  generous 
enough,  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  opposing 
a  claim  so  preposterous. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  apafhy,  this 
indifference,  to  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
photographic  community  ;  is  it  because  of  its  ab- 
surdity ?  Whjf,  it  was  not  considered  too  absurd 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  grant  an  ex- 
clusive right  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  considered 
too  absurd  for  a  learned  judge  to  hear,  and  for 
learned  lawyers  to  plead  the  case  !  No !  there  is 
something  in  it,  or  at  least  they  think  so,  and 
should  the  case  go  by  default,  or  for  want  of 
proper  evidence  ,or  even  by  chicanery,  then  right 
or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  you,  my  photographic 
friends,  must  pay, — aye,  p  ly  handsomely  ;  not 
only  that  you  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
present  and  future  income  fi-om  your  business, 
but  you  must  pay  for  arrears  ;  pay.  that  you  may 
be  absolved  from  all  your  sins,  against  the  paten- 
tee. An  estimate  of  your  yearly  returns  will  be 
made,  and  the  tax  be  laid  on.  It  will  then  be  too 
late  to  complain  ;  for  his  right  is  Law,  no  matter 
if  it  be  unjust. 

This  to  many  may  seem  strange  doctrine — 
strange  that  law  should  not  be  the  embodiment 
of  justice — but  so  it  is  not  ;  the  right  has  to  be 
proved  ;  and  if  you  are  so  ungenerous  as  to  re- 
fuse to  help — if  you  are  so  indifferent  that  you 
will  not  come  forward  and  assist,  it  may  be  that 
the  defendant  may  lack  the  power  to  prove  his 
right,   simply  from  want  of  means,  and  this  is 
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precisely  the  case— a  few  hundred  dollars  alone 
have  been  collected,  principally  in  New  York, 
and  some  (housands  are  required. 

Now,  as  this  is  a  case  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  it  is  absurd  to  think  the 
patentees  will  renounce  their  claim  without  strong 
eflbrt.  To  make  our  opposition  elTective,  the 
best  legal  talent  must  be  had,  evidence  from 
every  quarter  must  be  hunted  up,  and  argu- 
ment made  on  the  knowledge  obtained  ;  length 
of  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  required, 
and  all  this  cannot  be  done  without  means. 
Money  is  wanted,  and  that  immediately.  Come, 
then !  if  you  would  defend  your  own  case, 
come  quickly  !  Do  not  imagine  that  enough  can 
be  had  without  your  help  ;  it  is  mean  and  un- 
generous to  throw  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
your  brother.  One  dollar,  nay,  half  a  dollar  from 
every  photographer  in  the  United  States,  would 
place  the  matter  where  it  would  never  be  dis- 
turbed again,  and  yet  this  paltry  sum  is  refused 
by  many  on  the  ridiculous  plea  that  the  defen- 
dant (]\[r.  Fredricks)  would  receive  all  the  bene- 
fit. Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  The  trouble 
and  anxiety  Mr.  Fredricks  has  had  already  is  very 
great,  not  to  mention  considerable  sums  of  money 
already  expended,  all  of  which  could  have  been 
saved  to  him  by  simply  allowing  the  claim.  Had 
he  done  fo  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  paten- 
tees would  have  dealt  lightly  with  him  ;  and  then 
with  two  successful  suits,  (Bogardus,  settled  for 
$100,  and  Fredricks),  ihey  could  go  into  any 
court  with  evei-y  chance  of  success  ;  their  tactics 
would  now  be  to  tax  all  the  smaller  galleries. 
The  proprietors  not  being  able  to  defend,  must 
submit,  by  this  operation  they  would  receive  that 
subsistence,  which  would  enable  them  successfully 
to  resist  every  opposition.  It  would  appear  then 
by  this  showing  of  the  case  that  it  is  more  to  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Fredricks  not  to  defend  than  de- 
fend. "Ah!  well,  then,"  say  Messiurs  Sly, 
"  where  does  all  the  money  go  to  ?"  Well,  the 
insinuation  is  needless.  So  far  as  Mr.  Fredricks 
is  concerned  he  does  not.  and  cannot  tinger  one 
dollar  of  it.  The  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  hon- 
orable men,  Mr.  E.  Anthony  being  treasurer  ;  and 
every  cent  will  be  paid  out  to  meet  the  lawful 
expenses.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  little 
chance  of  a  surplus,  bat  should  there  be,  we  shall 
advise  oui  friends  about  it. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  all  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  let  us  defend  our  own  cause — for  in 
truth  it  is  nothing  else  but  this — remember,  should 
the  enemy  gain  another  advantage,  every  room 
will  be  taxed,  the  tax  on  the  smallest  room  will 
amount  to  $25,  yearly,  besides  arrears  or  back 
claim  for  infringement  will  be  insisted  upon.  No 
doubt  all  this  can  be  avoided  but  only  by  a  strong 
opposition,  by  retaining  the  best  legal  advisers, 
and  paying  them  a  proper  compensation  for  their 
services.  This  can  be  done  only  by  united  ex- 
ertion. As  yet  few  have  come  forward  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
not  assisted,  refuse  simply  because  the  claim  is 
absurd,  and  they  cannot  see  that  the  claimants  can 
have  any  just  title  to  the  patent.  To  this  we  can 
only  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
case  must  be  argued  ;  and  to  argue  the  case  in- 
volves expense,  and  this  expense  must  be  met  by 
pom."body.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profe.ssion  to 
allow  the  burden  to  fall  on  any  one  man's  shoul- 


ders. The  trouble  alone,  not  to  mention  the 
time  lost  from  business,  is  far  more  than  the  pal- 
try sum  requii'ed  from  each  individual  in  the 
photographic  profession. 

We  hope  in  the  next  issue  to  be  able  to  thank 
the  whole  fraternity  for  their  prompt  assistance 
in  warding  off  this  danger  now  threatening  not 
only  the  profession  but  the  whole  community. 

W.C. 

PREPARATION  OF  CHEMICALS. 


As  photographic  artists  are  not  expected  to  be 
chemists,  and  as  very  few  are  acquainted  with 
the  qualities  and  compositions  of  the  various  pre- 
parations put  into  their  hands  to  be  used  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  art,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  fraud  and  imposition  will  beset  them  at  al- 
most every  step,  and  that  vexatious  disappoint- 
ments will  follow  their  labor  when  they  are 
hoping  with  the  greatest  confidence  for  certain 
success. 

To  avoid  this,  and  to  place  the  means  of  invari- 
able result  within  the  reach  of  every  operator, 
will  be  one  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Journal. 

In  order  to  do  th  s,  we  shall  clearly  point  out 
the  manner  of  testing  the  chemicals  used,  not  only 
the  more  expensive  ones,  where  fraudulent  adul- 
terations are  most  likely  to  be  found,  but  also  in 
the  cheapest,  as  hyposulphite  of  .soda,  where  we 
ourselves  have  been  imposed  upon  by  an  admix- 
ture of  sulphate,  (Glauber  Salts.) 

The  surest  way  to  possess  reliable  preparations 
is  to  make  them,  and  we  will  give  such  directions 
that  the  manufacture  will  not  be  attended  with 
any  extra  expense,  on  account  of  costly  appara- 
tus. A  cup  and  saucer ;  a  tumbler  and  bowl, 
with  a  few  glass  rods  ;  a  measuring  glass  and 
scales,  will  be  a  well  enough  appointed  labora- 
tory, for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  most  impor- 
tant chemicals  used. 

The  idea  may  seem  prepostrous  that  pure  ni- 
trate of  silver  can  be  made  at  a  cost  below  the 
adulterated  stuff  sold  as  pure,  but  we  assure  our 
leaders  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  easy — 
we  instance  this  as  being  the  most  costly,  if  not 
the  most  important  salt  used,— its  impurity  being 
the  cause  of  many  just  complaints. 

As  we  are  writing  to  direct  practical  men  who 
are  not  chemists,  but  who  are  following  a  strictly 
chemical  business,  we  shall  as  much  as  possible 
avoid  all  technicalities.  We  would  advise  tliose, 
however,  who  are  ambitious  of  rising  in  their 
profession,  to  adopt  a  more  severe  discipline,  and 
to  endeavor  to  master  every  detail  in  each  of  the 
chemical  formula  presented.  We  shall  consider 
it  a  duty  due  our  readors  to  answi-r  all  inquiries 
respecting  difSculties  that  may  occur.  We  shall 
begin  with  the 

PKErAUATICS;   OF   MTRATK  OF   STI-VEB. 

Provide  yourself  with  Nitric  Acid,  a  common 
white  bowl,  or  what  is  better,  a  fiat,  evaporating 
dish,  which  will  hold  about  a  quart  ;  into  this  put 
one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  two  parts  of  water, 
also,  as  much  silver  coin  as  you  please,  even  more 
than  the  acid  will  dissolve, — Let  the  whole  re- 
main together  un^l  the  action  is  over,  and  a  green 
solution  is  obtained  ;  the  color  is  owing  to  the 
copper  with  which  the  coin  was  alloyed,  and  must 


be  got  rid  of  ;  to  do  this,  take  out  the  remaining 
undissolved  silver  which  you  will  wasli  and  put 
by  for  another  time  ;  next,  into  the  green  solution 
put  a  number  of  copper  coins  or  pieces  of  cop- 
per ;  an  action  will  now  take  place,  and  the  green 
liquor  becomes  more  green  than  before,  and  a 
muddy  substance  forms  on  the  copper,  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl ;  after  this  action 
has  entirely  ceased,  ])nur  off  the  green  solution 
which  is  nitrate  of  copper,  and  should  contain  no 
silver ;  this  you  put  into  a  bottle  and  lay  aside 
for  uses  which  will  come  up  at  a  future  day.  The 
copper  coin  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  bowl, 
leaving  the  silver  in  form  of  a  grey  sediment. 
This  must  be  stirred  up  with  water  and  allowed 
to  settle,  the  wat^r  is  to  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
bowl  filled  again  with  water,  stirred,  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  clear  water  thrown  away  ;  and  this 
is  to  be  repeated  until  all  the  green  color  is  re- 
moved, and  in  order  to  test  for  the  presence  of 
copper,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  will  turn  the 
water  blue  if  any  be  there  ;  if  no  color  be  seen 
the  silver  is  washed  enough  and  is  pure. 

Now  add  nitric  acid  and  water  as  at  first ;  re- 
member the  water,  for  pure  nitric  acid  will  not 
dissolve  silver.  The  solution  will  now  be  color- 
less, and  may  be  set  in  a  warm  place,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass  to  keep  out  ihe  dust,  that 
it  may  crystalize.  As  the  fluid  evaporates  the 
crystals  will  form  and  conlinue  to  do  so  until  no 
water  is  left.  When  the  crystals  are  all  formed, 
drain  off  the  liquor,  which  is  mostly  nitric  acid, 
into  a  tumbler  and  save  it  to  be  used  in  making 
another  batch  when  wanted. 

The  result  of  th«  above  process  should  be  as 
follows  : — Suppose  you  use  twenty  quarter  dol- 
lars, they  weigh  about  4  ozs.  equal  to  1920  grains  ; 
now  as  thise  quarter  dollars  are  alloyed  with 
copper  equal  to  about  148  grains,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  deduct  just  so  much  from  the  coins, 
leaving  1772  grains  puke  silver,  to  be  combined 
with  nitric  acid  to  form  the  nitrate.  And  in  do- 
ing this  it  will  combine  with  about  1017  grains  of 
acid,  making  in  all  2789  grains  nitrate  of  silver. 

Now,  let  us  enquire  what  the  cost  will  be  ;  we 
h.ave  used  twenty  quarter  dollars  equal  to  five 
dollars  ;  we  have  also  used  nitric  acid  say  12J- 
cents,  and  copper  say  the  same,  in  all  five  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents,  for  which  we  have  2789 
grains  or  5  8-19  ozs.  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  equal 
to  ninety  cents  per  ounce,  Troy  or  about  6j  ozs. 
avoirdupoise,  (the  weight  by  which  it  is  sold,)  cost- 
ing the  manufacturer  not  more  than  eighty-five 
cents  per  oz.  The  lowest  whole.^ale  price  is  one 
dollar.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  photographer  to  make  his  own  ni- 
trate of  silver. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  treat  of  the  second 
important  article — Collodion, 

J.  D. 


OTJE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I.  Sleepy  Hollow  Church,  at  Irvington,  on  the 
Hudson. 

This  old  church,  built  before  the  Rcvolutinn, 
is  celebrated  for  the  scenes  that  transpired  around 
it  during  that  period,  and  from  its  having  been    ph 
the  place  of  worship  of  our  beloved  countryman,     (^ 


and   eminent   author,  Washington  Irving 
negative  is  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Turner. 
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II.  Three  Stereoscopic  Views  :  —  Leicester 
Hospital,  Warwick  ;  West  Window,  Banqueting 
Hall,  Keuilworth  Castle,  and  Brazeuose  College, 
Oxford. 

These  arc  copies  of  English  prints,  but  owing 
to  the  coufu-sion  we  have  been  thrown  into  by 
building  on  the  adjoining  lot,  aud  the  neces.sity 
of  tearing  down  our  north  wall  we  were  prevented 
from  getting  good  negatives  (or  this  and  our  two 
previous  issues.  Our  estubli.'^huient  will  be  im- 
proved, however,  when  the  wall  is  replaced. 

The  formulas  by  which  these  were  printed  are 
as  follows  : — 

SALTING. 

Chloride  of  sodium 200  grs. 

Water 1  gal. 

SENSITIZINO. 

Nitrate  of  silver 1  oz. 

Water 20  " 

Precipitated  and  re-dissolved  with  aqua-ammo^ 
nia,  and  ten  drops  nitric  acid  added. 

TONING. 

Auro-Chloride  of  sodium 100  grs. 

Chloride  of  Lime 40   " 

Hypo-soda 1  lb- 

AVater ..     1  gal. 


(EiiUonal  iilattcvs. 


notwithstanding  the  troubles  which  have  beset 
us,  except  the  illiberality  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe  those  troubles.  We  must,  however,  permit 
our  associates  to  make  their  bows  to  our  readers 
aud  commence  an  acquaintance  we  feel  assured 
will  be  mutually  agreeable.  S. 


f^f^ 
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As  we  announced  in  our  last  two  numbers,  the 
present  begins  the  new  ordtr  of  things,  and  we 
hope  the  future  will  prove  more  advantageous  to 
all  concerned  ;  of  one  thing  we  feel  confident, 
that  those  who  decline  taking  this  Journal  will 
lose  more  than  the  publisher,  for  the  true  photo- 
grapher's success  will  hereafter  depend  as  much 
(if  not  more)  in  his  keeping  pace  with  the  im- 
provements which  are  introduced  from  mouth  to 
month  than  to  his  assumed  knowledge,  and  what 
he  has  done  in  the  past.  Of  the  practical  benefit 
our  readers  are  to  derive  from  our  associating, 
Mr.  DixoN,  with  us  in  the  editorial  charge  of  this 
Journal,  we  will  call  attention  to  his  first  (in  this 
number)  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  manufacture 
of  photographic  chemicals.  Mr.  Dixon  will  also 
answer  all  questions  which  may  be  asked  by  our 
readers  in  this  and  other  branches  ol  photogra- 
phy ;  while  the  successlul  results  of  his  experi- 
ments will  be  freely  given.  Mr.  Dixon's  experi- 
mental and  practical  devotion  to  the  photographic 
art  ever  since  its  introduction  iato  this  country, 
and  his  success  in  introducing  new  formulas  and 
improvements  in  the  old,  are  w  ell  known  through- 
out the  scientiUc  world,  and  have  stamped  him 
one  of  its  most  able  investigators.  With  such  an 
associate  our  Journal  must  be  regarded  hereafter 
as  the  highest  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  photographic  art  and  its  kindred  sciences, 
particularly  as  his  connection  will  bring  to  its 
columns  all  the  investigations  aud  discoveries  of 
the  most  scientific  men  of  our  country. 

In  our  new  publisher,  Mr.  Campbell,  we  have 
an  active,  energetic,  and  careful  man,  and  a  prac- 
tical photographer,  who  thoroughly  undersiand- 
iu"'  the  wants  of  his  brother  artists  will  exert  his 
best  energies  to  meet  their  requirements,  aud 
place  the  Journal  regularly  before  them  at  the 
earliest  practical  day. 

OuB  own  past  exertions  for  the  advancement 
of  the  art  are  too  well  known  for  further  recapitu- 
lation, and  pertoually  we  have  nothing  to  regret, 


The  ASSOCLiTE  editor  whose  name  appears  with 
this  number  presents  no  formal  introductory. 
Pecuniary  motives  could  not  influence  him  in 
taking  this  post.  He  assumes  its  responsibilities, 
simply  because  he  feels  a  deep  and  constant  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  this  most  mysterious  and 
beautiful  of  all  the  arts,  and  in  the  success  of  a 
journal  that  has  so  long  and  faithfully  supplied 
the  increasing  wants  and  tastes  of  amateur  and 
practical  photographers.  The  objects  and  gen- 
eral course  of  the  Journal  are  not  to  be  essenti- 
ally changed.  It  is  our  purpose  that  the  improve- 
ments introduced  shall  be  in  some  degree  com- 
mensurate with  the  general  progress  of  the  art, 
and  the  demands  that  necessarily  follow  an  ever- 
rising  standard. 

It  is  well  known  that  Americans  are  more  gen- 
erally interested  and  expend  larger  amounts  of 
money  for  photographic  pictures  than  any  other 
people.  This  demand  for  work  of  the  artist  has 
very  naturally  stimulated  him  to  e.xcel  in  those 
nice  manipulations  which  ensure  success,  and  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  rapid  production ;  it 
has  also  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  opera- 
tors. Yet  the  number  of  scientific  amateurs  and 
experimenters  who  have  time  and  money  to  de- 
vote to  the  discovery  and  perfections  of  new  pro- 
cesses cannot  now  be  as  large  as  the  similar  class 
in  the  old  woild.  The  great  mass  of  practical 
photographers  aim  at  a  rapid  and  skillful  use  of 
the  said  methods,  leaviug  it  to  others  to  open  the 
new  paths.  This  large  and  increasing  class  con- 
tent themselves  with  reading  photographic  jour- 
nals, and  watching  the  reported  progress  of  im- 
provements, intending  to  adopt  such  as  may  be 
demonstrated  to  be  of  real  utility.  The  hope  to 
make  full  reports  of  doings  in  all  parts  of  the 
domain  of  photography,  and  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  will  be  practically  useful,  this 
Journal  alone  has  employed  a  phonographer  to 
make  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Photographieal  Society.  Those  who 
would  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings will  secure  this  object  by  keeping  a  file  of 
the  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal.  Many 
skillful  operators  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  simple 
processes  for  preparing  the  chemicals  in  common 
use  among  them.  For  the  benefit  of  such  as 
would  be  secure  of  their  points  by  making  person- 
ally there  own  preparations,  we  propose  to  give 
a  series  of  papers  written  in  the  plainest  style 
upon  the  best  methods  of  manufacturing  them. 
No  previous  exclusive  knowledge  of  chemistry 
will  be  essential  for  clearly  understanding  their 
processes  and  ensuring  success.  It  is  hoped  how- 
ever that  the  making  of  these  compounds  will 
gradually  excite  new  desires  in  the  beginner,  aud 
lead  him  into  those  paths  which  his  tastes  and 
opportunities  may  induce  him  to  follow  still 
farther,  until  he  finds  fully  before  him  the  most 
inviting  field  of  analytical  ch^nistry,  from  which 
photography  is  to  receive  its  greatest  benefit. 

J.  Dixon. 


In  purchasing  the  publication  department  of 
the  Photographic  Sf  Fine  Art  Journal,  I  have 
been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  secure  its  future  suc- 
cess as  a  valuable  auxilliary  in  the  advancement 
of  the  Photographic  Art,  in  the  practice  of  which 
I  have  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Snelmng,  who  has  carried  It  through  ten 
years  of  its  existence,  has  striven,  under  many 
difHculties,  to  make  it  the  best  medium  of  inter- 
communication for  the  lovers  and  practitioners 
of  the  art,  and  none  will  deny,  that  in  this  re- 
spect as  well  as  in  many  others,  his  success  has 
been  all  that  could  be  expected,  while  no  one  re- 
grets more  than  he  that  circumstances  have  trans- 
pired to  prevent  his  designs  from  being  fully  car- 
ried out.  Those  who  have  not  appreciated  and 
availed  themselves  of  his  exertions  have  been 
the  losers.  He  has  made  many  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices in  publishing  this  journal,  the  oldest  in  ex- 
istence, and  it  would  have  been  a  shame  upon  the 
photographic  community  had  it  ceased  to  exist. 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  its  permanency 
is  believed  to  be  secured,  and  the  publisher  will 
briefly  say  that  every  exertion  will  be  put  forth 
to  secure  that  liberal  support  it  has  always 
deserved. 

W.  Campbell. 

S.  R.  Divine. — In  addition  to  what  we  wrote 
you,  we  recommend  you  to  try  the  formula  given 
in  this  number.  The  print  of  the  church  will 
give  you  the  best  idea  of  its  effects  ;  the  stereo- 
scopic prints  (or  rather  most  of  them)  being  im- 
perfect in  tone  from  our  printer  having  mistaken 
the  action  of  the  bath,  and  given  them  too  short  a 
time.  Tone  fully  up  to  the  purple,  having  the 
lights  clear. 

J.  C.  Gray.— Will  send  you  some  in  a  few  days. 
Builders  next  to  us  having  pulled  down  our  north 
wall  and  left  us  in  a  complete  state  of  confusion, 
we  are  unable  to  find  the  article  immediately. 


To  the  Editor  of  Photo.  &,'  Fine  Art  Jour7ial  : 
TREASURER'S  FOURTH  REPORT. 

501  Broadwat,  New- York. 

July  12.  1860. 
Dear  Sir — Below  please   find  list  of  amounts 
received  by  me  since  last  report,  for  the  funds  to 
aid  C.  D.  Fredericks  in  defending   the  Photo- 
graphic community  against  the  Cutting  Patent. 

E.  ANTHONY,  Treasurer. 

Araoimt  previously  reported     SG05  25 
.1.  Constantine,  $3  00 

L.  E.  Harnett,  2  00 

5  00 

[Received  from  Moses  Sutton,  Detroit, 

collected  of 

J.  Johnson.  1  00 

Received  from  H.  James,  collected 
of 

A.  F.  Vecder,  405  8th  Ave.  1  00 
W.  Glosber,  18G  W.  18;h  St.  ]  00 
Mr.  Wilkie,  508  8th  Ave.  1  00 
C.  F.  Mny,  610       <'       "         i  OO 

T.  Thomas,        693     6th     "  1  00 

S.  Shirwood,      106     Sth      "  1  00 

E.  Grove,  687       "      "  50 

Hernandez,  "      "  1  00 

Solimion,  475       '•      "  1  00 

H.  James,  477       "      "  2  00 

10  50 

Received  from  Garbanati  &  Co.  col- 
lected of 

E.  Smith,  Evausville,  Indiana,  1  50 


$624  25 


■yjtp   EMrTY    CnAIR-ABBOTTSPOBt.. 
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From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
MILITARY  PURPOSES. 


Br  Captain  Donelly,  R.E. 


i 


APTAiN  Donelly  wished  to 
guard  against  the  supposition 
that  might  arise  from  the  title 
of  his  paper,  that  he  proposed 
to  bring  forward  any  new  or 
remarljable  applicatioa  of 
photography  to  military  purposes.  H« 
[did  not  come  forward  as  an  inventor. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  to  de- 
feat armies,  destroy  fleets,  or  take  for- 
tresses by  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  camera  obscura.  But  he  would  en- 
deavour to  explain,  as  clearly  as  he  could,  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  photography— an  art  which  was 
every  day  rapidly  extending,  and  the  aid  of  which 
might,  he  believed,  be  usefully  enlisted  in  many 
secondary  military  operations^ 

Captain  Donelly  then  went  into  a  lucid  detail 
of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  the  art  of 
photography  rests,  occasionally  illustrating  his 
theories  by  experiments.  One  of  his  experiments 
was  strikingly  beautiful.  In  exemplifying  the 
action  of  light  in  effecting  chemical  changes  and 
combinations  in  certain  substances,  the  lecturer 
placed  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  con- 
tained in  a  glass  bulb  about  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, before  the  intense  white  light  produced  by 
burning  phosphorous  in  oxygen  gas.  With  this 
kind  of  light  no  perceptible  action  upon  the  mix- 
ture in  the  bulb  was  produced,  although,  as  the 
lecturer  stated,  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  would 
have  instantly  caused  the  gases  to  combine  with 
explosive  violence.  The  bulb  was  then  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  intensely  bright  blue  flame 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  the 
vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  binoxide  of 
nitrogen,  which,  though  only  burning  for  a  frac- 
tioQ  of  a  second,  caused  the  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  instantly  to  combine  chemically 
with  such  energy  as  to  burst  the  bulb  with  a 
sharp  report,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a 
larger  portion  of  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum 
than  the  light  previously  employed. 

We  have  seen  this  experiment  performed  in 
other  ways  but  never  more  successfully.  Profes- 
sor Roscoe  lately,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  pro- 
cured  the  combination  of  the  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine,  by  burning  phosphorous  in 
oxygen,  contained  in  a  blue  glass  globe  ;  and  we 
mention  this  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
union  is  effected  by  the  chemical  or  violet  rays, 
as  the  Professor  could  not  succeed  in  exploding  a 
bulb  when  he  employed  a  white  or  red  glass  globe. 
We  have  no  space  for  Captain  Donnely's  very 
clear  enunciation  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  as 
they  have  been  frequently  explained  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal  and  as  they  may  be  studied  in  the 
published  handbooks  upon  photography,  such  as 
Hardwich's,  to  which  Captain  Donnely  especially 
referred  his  audience. 

The  lecturer  then  said,  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  photography  to  military  purposes, 
the  first  necessity  was  portability  in  the  appara- 
tus.   Captain  Fowke,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
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who  had  fitted  out  most  of  the  parties  of  engineers 
who  had  taken  photographic  apparatus  with  them 
invented  a  form  of  camera  which  was  extremely 
portable,  and  could  be  carried  in  a  knapsack. 
Captain  Donelly  exhibited  the  camera  and  ex- 
plained its  folding  arrangements  ;  that  with  the 
chemical  boxes,  was  carried  on  pack  saddles. 
Numerous  photographs  had  been  taken  by  parties 
of  sappers,  many  of  which  Captain  Donelly  ex- 
hibited. Among  them  were  some  by  Corporal 
Lawson,  who  was  with  Captain  Gordon  and 
James,  on  the  Asiatic  boundary,  surveying  in 
Asia  Minor,  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Others 
by  Sergeant  Church,  who  accompanied  Colonel 
Stanton,  when  he  went  to  verify  the  reports  on 
the  projected  line  of  railway  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama — the  Honduras  line.  Some  were 
taken  in  India  at  Singapore  and  others,  executed 
in  China,  furnished  Mr.Burford  with  the  ma- 
terials for  his  panorama.  Some  were  taken  by 
Sergeant  Mack,  at  Moscow,  when  he  accompanied 
Lord  Granville.  Two  were  taken  at  Varna,  and, 
unfortunately  the  'photographers  who  went  out 
to  the  Crimea  were  lost  on  board  the  "  Prince." 
One  photograph  exhibited  the  plan  of , the  ships 
landing  the  troops.  Hence  they  saw  that  photo- 
graphy could  be  applied  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  on  long  and  rapid  journeys. 

The  men  of  the  Engineer's  corps  were  taught 
the  art,  the  specimens  of  their  productions  were 
on  the  table.  Many  of  the  photographs.  Captain 
Donelly  remarked,  weijp  not  such  as  Mr.  Fenton 
or  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson  would  care  to  exhibit 
at  the  photographic  exhibition ;  still  some  of  them 
were  very  good,  and  all  of  them  very  creditable, 
when  the  ^circumstances  were  considered  under 
which  they  were  taken.  Photographs  of  a  coun- 
try gave  a  most  truthful  and  accurate  idea  of  it. 
They  would  do  more  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
any  particular  position  than  yards  of  description 
on  foolscap.  They  might  be  found  of  great  ser- 
vice in  illustradng  a  report  on  a  country — and 
indeed,  they  had  been  so  employed  by  Colonel 
Stanton — and  in  that  way  they  might  be  of  great 
service  to  the  general  commanding  an  army  in 
the  field,  as  also  in  copyiug  and  multiplying 
plans,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plan  of  the  position 
of  the  ships  for  landing  the  troops  in  the  Crimea. 
Captain  Donelly  also  exhibited  a  number  of  pho- 
tographs taken  at  Chatham,  showing  the  admir- 
able means  which  they  afforded  of  conveying  des- 
criptions of  various  military  operations,  such  as 
bridge  making,  &c.,  so  giving  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  place.  Photographers  were  of  great  service 
in  supplying  engineers  with  ready  and  rapid 
means  of  showing  the  state  of  works  on  any  par- 
ticular day.  Captain  Donelly  exhibited  a  pro- 
gress plan  of  the  works  of  Aldershott  which  was 
done  by  the  War  Department,  by  which  it  could 
be  seen  at  once  how  far  the  works  had  proceeded 
which  could  only  otherwise  be  done  by  expensive 
lithographs,  and  them  not  so  well  or  so  rapidly. 
They  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  picture  of  any 
size  they  wished ;  and  Captain  Donelly  said 
that  he  could  not  give  a  better  example  of  that 
than  by  referring  to  five  photographs  of  the  Car- 
toons in  Hampton  Court  {Elymas  the  Sorcerer 
Struck  with  Blindness,')  the  photographs  being 
of  the  respective  sizes  of  8  by  5, 15  by  ■.!,  23  by 
15,  31  by  21,  and  48  by  30  inches.  It  might  be 
said  that  these  had  little  to  do   with  the  applica- 


tion of  photography  to  military  purposes.  Cap- 
tain Donelly  exhibited  them  as  admirable  speci- 
mens of  photography  executed,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  men  of  the  Royal  Buginecrs,  by  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson,  who  had  instructed  most 
of  the  men  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Captain  Donelly  called  attention  to  some  spe- 
cimens of  photographic  reductions  of  the  maps 
of  the  Ordinance  Survey  from  one  scale  to 
another  for  engraving.  By  applying  photo- 
graphy for  these  reductions  the  Survey  Office 
at  Souihampton  saved  £1,600  per  annum,  and 
the  whole  saving  of  the  survey  would  be  about 
£32,000,  this  saving  being  accompainied  by  in- 
creased rapidity  and  accuracy  in  the  reductions. 
Formerly  the  reductions  were  made  by  the  pen- 
tagraph,  the  operation  being  long  and  tedious,  in 
which  as  the  hand  and  the  eyes  were  employed) 
the  accuracy  was  dependent,  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  Now,  by  merely 
fixing  the  camera  at  different  distances  from  the 
plan  to  be  copied,  it  could  be  reduced  to  any 
scale  desired  by  an  operation  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
The  scale  on  the  maps  were  for — 

Towns __i_  or  10.56    feet    to  1  mile 

Parishes 2  j^o""^  2^-  ^^^  inches  " 

Counties 6  " 

Kingdom 1  " 

The  ten  feet  scale  was  reduced  to  the  twenty- 
five  inches,  and  the  twenty-five  inches  to  the  six 
inches.  But  by  further  reduction  the  perfect 
truthfulness  of  photography  rather  militated 
against  it.  In  reducing  from  the  six  to  the  one 
inch  scale  the  photograph  was  too  crowded  with 
details,  so  that  at  present  in  a  portion  of  that 
operation  the  pentagraph  had  still  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  photographs  were  at  once  transferred  to 
the  copperplates  for  the  engraver,  or  the  zinc 
plate  for  the  zincograph  process,  by  the  follow- 
ing means  :— Printer's  tracing  paper  was  employ- 
ed, the  paper  being  sensitized  by  being  washed 
over  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bi-cbromate  0' 
potash  and  gum  water.  That  prepared  paper 
was  exposed  to  light  under  an  ordinary  glass 
negative,  and  the  portion  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash acted  on  became  insoluble  in  water  (that 
being  a  peculiar  property  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash.) The  print  was  then  placed  face  downwards,on 
a  metal  plate,covered  with  the  greasy  lithographic 
ink,  and  passed  through  a  press  until  it  became 
almost  black  in  appearance.  It  was  then 
washed  with  a  solution  of  gum  arable  in  hot 
water,  and  brushed  with  a  camel's  hair  brush, 
which  removed  the  portions  not  acted  upon,  thus, 
leaving  a  print  in  light  brown  color  in  litho- 
graphic ink.  That  could  be  either  transferred  to 
the  copperplate,  as  a  guide  to  the  engraver,  by 
burnishing,  or  it  might  in  the  same  way  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  zinc  plate,  and  printed  from  imme- 
diately, without^any  further  process,  by  simply 
being  inked. 


PHOTOGENIC.  —  A  photogenic  material  or 
substance,  is  one  that  is  readily  acted  upon  by 
the  agency  of  light,  as  iodide  of  silver,  chloride 
of  silver,  &c. 
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From  Photographic  News. 

TRANSFERRING  COLLODION  NEGATIVES  TO 
WAXLD  PAPER. 

Bt  M.  Tolousb. 


Transferlng    Varnished  Negatives. — The   me- 
thod dosci'ibed   can,  with  some   exceptions  about  I 
to  be  described,  be  applied  to  varnished  negalives 
even  after  they  have  been  for  a  long   time  em- 1 
ployed  for  printing  posilives  ;  but  success  is  not ! 
so  constant,   especially  when  they  are  covered  j 
with  a  thick  or  brittle  varnish  that  penetrates  the  j 
collodion  film,  and  dissolves  with  it  when  we  at-  j 
tempt  to  soTteu  it.    When  i he  negaCve  has  been  j 
covered  with  Soehnee  varnish,  slightly   diluted 
with  alcohol,  and  which  forms  a  very  tenacious 
and  superficial  coating,  we  have  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  the  transfer.    We  have  even  succeeded 
in  removing,  by  the  method  already  indicated, 
negatives  covered  with  this  varnii-h  without  the 
glass  plate  having  been  warmed  previous  to  its 
extension. 

When  the  varnish  has  been  extended  on    a 
warmed  glass  plate,  the  transfer  cannot  be  made 
by  the  ordinary  method,   but  it  must  be  modi- 
fled.so  as  to  soften  the  collodion.    Cold  water  hav- 
ing no  action  on  these  negatives,  they  are  exposed 
to  the  steam  of  water  contained  in  porcelain  or 
zinc  dishes,  and  to  the  vapor  of  spirits  of  wine, 
heated  to  about  100"  Fahrenheit.  AVhen  the  edges 
of  the  negative  begin  to  exhibit  a  softening,  it  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  moistened  paper,  which  j 
must  not  be  larger  than  the   glass  plate,   and  ; 
pressed  down  gently  with  the   glass  triangle  ;  it ; 
must  be  again  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  water,  and  i 
the   triangle  applied  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  i 
facilitate  the  penei  ration  of  the  moisture  and  the 
softening  of  the  collodioa.    If  ilie  operation  pro. 
ceeds  favorably,  at  the  expiration  of  about  iwenty 
minutes  we  perceive  that  the  collodioa  has  a  ten- ; 
dency  to  leave  the   glass  all  over  its  surface  i  i 
then  the  negative  may  be  removed   by  following  I 
the   method  described  for  non-varnished  nega" 
lives.  I 

If  the  heat  of  the  water  happens  to  be  too 
great,  the  varnish  resinifles,  and  becomes  wiiite  j 
upon  cooling  ;  but  it?  transparency  may  be  re- 
stored by  going  over  it  with  a  soft  brush  dipped 
in  alcohol,  or  by  applying  a  coating  of  gum  ara- 
ble. It  is  a  necessary  precaution  to  expose  both 
sides  of  the  glass  plate  to  the  heat  of  the  water 
otherwise  it  may  crack. 

Tranxferring  Collodio-alhiimen  Ncr/c'ives. — As  ; 
we  do  not  operate  with  this  process  of  M.  Taupe-  i 
not's,  our  experiments  have  been  limited  to  a  few 
negatives  intrusted  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
fer. At  present  we  are  not  able  to  give  a  per- 
fect method  of  transferring,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  results  first  obtained,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  prove  useful  to  operators  disposed  to  en- 
counter the  difiieulties  that  remain  to  be  over- 
come. Our  first  attempts  lead  to  the  conclusion! 
that  the  pi'oblem  can  be  solved  if  negatives  and 
time  are  at  command  ;  ))ut  the  demands  upon  our 
time  during  the  summer  session  do  not  permit  of 
our  pursuing  the  subject  further  at  present. 

Ill  transferring  negatives  taken  by  M.  Taupe- 
not's  process,  we  encountered  two  serious  difii- 
culties  at  starting  : — 


1.  The  great  tenacity  of  the  collodion  on  the  j  ^^gn  the  principal  section  of  the  doubly-refract- 
g^^ss-  ;  ing  prism  was  placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 

2.  The  remarkable  elasticity  the  collodion  ex- 1  t^j,  veriical  positions,  the  Jexterior  image  was 
hibits  when  it  is  detached  from  1  he  glass.  'always  colored  gre'^/i,   and  the   inferior  image 

After  at! empting  without  saiisfactoiy  results  l^^^; .  f^e  contrary  effect  took  place  when  the 
the  employment  of  acids  and  cyanide  of  potas-  principal  section  was  horizontal.  From  this  I 
slum  to  detach  the  collodion,  we  arrived  at  a  bet-  concluded  that  the  plane  of  pola.isaiion  w.is  per- 
ter  result  by  employing  a  strong  solution  of  i  pendicular  to   the  horizon.    I  forgot  to  e.\amine 
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American  potash.  The  glass  plate  being  placed 
on  a  levelling  stand,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
potash  solution  is  poured  on  to  the  middle,  just 
to  cover  Ihe  plate,  and  no  more  ;  it  may  be  ex' 
tended  over  the  surface  by  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 
In  about  half-an-hour  the  collodion  will  be  found 
sufficiently  softened.  Then,  however,  a  second 
difficulty  presents  itself.  If  we  attempt  to  re- 
move the  potash  solution,  the  collodion  follows 
the  inclination  given  to  the  plate,  running  in. o 
folds  and  creases,  so  that  it  is  impossible  (o 
manipulate  it ;  but  if  the  collodion  be  washed 
with  water  containing'acetic  acid,  the  dilitation  is  j 
diminished  and  the  operation  may  be  continued  i 


by  following  the   method  prescribed  for  unvar- 

.,    ,  ,.        i  1  ■      ii  (•    ,4 „;^f„,.    scope  so  as  to  serve  as  a  polariscope, 

nishednegatives,  taking  the  precaution  to  moisten  ,    ^  *^  _    .  _'.  ' 

the  paper  with  acidulated  water  ;  but  the  extreme 
dilatibility  of  the  collodion  is  an  almost  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  success. 


From  the  rhotogjaphic  Nws. 

POLARISATION  OF  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  LUNAR 
CORONA  IN  TOTAL  ECLIPSES. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Rubenson,  of 
Upsal.  may  be  found  useful  to  observers  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  (he  18ih  of  July  : — 

Among  the  phenomena  accompanying  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  tbe  polarization  of  the  light 
of  the  luminous  corona,  by  which  (he  sun  is  sur- 
rounded, certainly  merits  special  study,  as  it  is 
evidently  closely  allied  with  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  sun.  Yet  our  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  phenomenon  is  still  very  insignificant 
There  still  remains  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  polarization,  which,  has  been  af- 
firmed by  some  observers,  and  denied  by  others  ; 
or  explained  as  having  ils  origin  in  our  atmos 
phere.  Thus,  Arago,  after  describing  (he  obser- 
vations made  during  the  tolal  eclipses  of  1842. 
1850,  and  1851,  e.\presses  himself  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  A  systematic  sturty  of  the  phenomena 
of  polarisation  should  be  expressly  recommended 
to  future  observers  of  total  eclipses.  The  obser- 
vations cited  by  Arago,  not  including  (hose  ex- 
ecuted in  Sweden  in  1851  by  observers  of  that 
country,  I  have  (bought  that  a  sU'Ciut  report  of 
them  might  possess  some  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  especially  as  we  findtberet.be  first  ai- 
teinpt.  at  determining  the  plane  of  polai'isatiou- 
A  full  report  of  the  observations  is  contained  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm  : 
we  limit  our  extracts  to  those  which  refer  to  the 
polarisation  of  the  lunar  corona." 

M.  Wallmark,  whose  observations  wei-e  made 
at  Stroemstad,  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
manner; — To  de(ermiue  whether  the  light  of  (he 
corona  was  polarisod  or  not,  I  employed  Arago 's 
polariscope,  in  which  (he  entire  corona  was  vi- 
sible ;  the  li\(ter  th(ni  appeared  everywhere  colored 
of  a  uniform  hue,  which,  however,  changed  imme- 
diately the  polariscope  was  turned  on  its  axis. 


if  rhe  feeble  light  of  the  moon  was  polarised  ; 
still,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  polarisation  of  the 
lunar  disc,  if  it  had  taken  place,  would  have  at- 
tracted my  attention.  The  sun  was  rlmost  all 
the  time  more  or  less  covered  with  clouds,  a  cir- 
cumstance, notwithstanding  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  it,  in  observing  the  eclipse  gener- 
ally, which  had,  the  advantage  of  preventing  (he 
polarised  light  of  our  atmosphere  from  mixing 
with  the  phenomenon.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  I  could  not  perceive  any  trace  of 
polarisaiion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moon." 

M.  Angstroem,  who  observed  at  Alfoestad, 
near  Wexioe,  had  arranged  the  finder  of  his  tele- 
He  re- 
!  placed  the  eye-piece  by  a  Nicol's  prism,  and  in 
front  of  the  lens  he  placed  a  double  prism  of 
quartz  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  ap- 
paratus was  very  sensitive  ;  but  the  limited  field 
of  vision  did  not  permit  of  the  examination  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  corona.  With  re- 
spect to  the  polarization  of  the  corona,  M.  Ang- 
stroem remarks  : — "  In  the  polariscope  the  two 
halves  of  the  image  exhibit  one  and  the  same 
color,  which  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
corona,  seen  tlirough  the  astronomical  object- 
glass,  except  in  being  a  little  redder."  After 
showing  that  this  red  tint  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  polarisation  of  the  corona,  M.  Angstroem 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  : — ■'  Thus 
the  corona,  as  a  whole,  exhibited  the  properties 
which  characterise  non-polarised  light,  which, 
however,  do  not  prevent  our  adinittiug  the  ex- 
istence of  a  polarisation  in  the  different  portions 
of  the  corona." 

M.  Edlund,  who  repaired  fo  Wernamo,  in 
Smaland,  made  use  of  a  very  sensitive  Ai- 
ago  polariscope.  With  this  instrument  he  ex- 
amined the  corona  at  four  difl'erent  points  ;  two 
of  which  were  situated  on  the  vertical  line,  and 
the  two  others  on  the  horizontal  line,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  moon.  He  found  (hat 
the  plane  of  polarisation  was  veriical  in  the 
first  two  points,  and  horizontal  in  the  other  two. 
From  this  he  concluded  that  the  light  of  tbe 
corona  was  polarised  at  each  jioiut  following  tbe 
my  of  the  moon  passing  by  that  point.  He  re- 
marks, that  this  polarisation  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  light  of  our  atmosphere,  which  in  the 
viciniiy  of  the  sun,  is  generally  endowed  with 
only  a  feeble  polarisation.  Besides  the  corona 
was  brilliant  enough  to  be  seen  even  before  total 
obscurity  began.  As  the  direction  of  ihe  plane 
of  polai'isation,M.  Edlund  determined  it  by  turn- 
ing the  analysing  prism  until  (he  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  images  respectively  exlilbilcd  their 
colors,  when  a  polarised  solar  ray  traversed  Ihe 
polariscope,  and  tlie  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  images  was  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion of  (he  incident  light.  We  perceive  that  this 
method  supposes  a  perfect  identity  between  the 
light  of  the  corona  and  that  of  the  sun  ;   other. 
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Tvise,  the  real  plane  could  not  coincide  with  the 
observed  plane. 

This  observatioa  of  M.  Edhind,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  that  we  know  of.  n[)ppars  to  deserve 
particular  attention.  If  the  rcpult  he  deduces 
from  it  becorues  established  by  other  more  direct 
methods,  it  will  be  a  striking  contu'mation  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  corona  as  an  ex- 
ternal atmoisphere  surrounding  the  luminous  pho- 
tosphere of  the  sun.  Whatever  it  be,  we  have 
wished  to  claim  the  honor  for  our  countymea  of 
having  been  the  first  to  attempt  an  exact  determi- 
Dation  of  the  jjlane  of  polai'isation  of  the  corona. 
— Cosmos. 


From  the  Photographic  News, 
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With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  labors  of 
others  desirous  of  entering  the  field  of  (celestial) 
photography,  I  will  describe,  with  all  necessary 
minuteness,  the  process  finally  adopted,  after 
many  trials  and  failures.  I  would  remark,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  t,o  give 
such  directions  as  wi  11  enable  another  operator 
to  insure  perfect  results,  as  this  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  perseverance,  long  practice,  and  a 
strong  determination  to  overcome  obstacle  after 
obstacle  as  it  arises  ;  therefore  no  one  need  hope 
for  even  moderate  success  if  he  dabbles  in  celes- 
tial photography  in  a  desultory  manner,  as  with 
an  amusement  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  aside. 

In  order  to  prosecute  celestial  photography  suc- 
cessfully, there  must  be,  in  close  contiguity  with 
the  telescope,  a  photographic  room,  supplied 
with  both  common  and  rain  water.  The  water- 
taps  should  project  over  a  sink,  so  as  to  reach 
about  a  foot  from  the  wall.  The  rain  water  is 
kept  in,  and  filtered  by,  an  ordinary  stone-ware 
filter.  The  photographic  room  mny  be  lighted 
generally  by  means  of  an  ordinary  Argand  read- 
ing-lamp, over  the  shade  of  which  hangs  a  lan- 
tern-like curtain  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  deep- 
yellow  calico  ;  but  the  plate,  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  picture,  must  be  illumiuutcd  locally 
by  a  night-light,  before  which  a  yellow  screen  is 
placed.  The  photographic  room  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  stove  burning  wood  or  charcoal, 
which  will  keep  a-light  for  a  long  time,  in  order 
that  its  temperature  may  never  fall  much  below 
50°  Fabreubeit  during  the  winter. 

In  my  earlier  experiments,  the  positive  process 
was  invariably  employed  on  account  of  its  greater 
rapidity  ;  but  so  many  details,  visible  by  trans- 
mitted light  in  a  positive,  are  lost  when  it  is 
afterwards  viewed  by  refracted  light,  that  en- 
deavors were  made  to  render  the  negative  pro- 
cess equally  rapid.  After  many  trials  I  succeeded 
in  this,  and  I  now  never  have  recourse  to  the  pos- 
itive process,  excepc  for  some  special  object. 

Glass  used.— It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have 
the  plate  somewhat  larger  th;in  the  object  to  be 
taken  ;  the  size  used,  when  the  telescope  is  em- 
ployd  as  a  Newtonian,  is  2|  in.  by  3J-in.  When 
the  pictures  are  taken  by  the  direct  method,  the 

*  From  the  Report  of  Celestial  Photography  in  England, 
presented  to  the  British  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
Science,  for  1S59, 


plates  are  circular,  and  2Jin.  in  diameter.  The 
outside  diameter  of  the  slide  to  contain  the  cir- 
cular plate  is  S^in.,  the  exact  size  of  the  cell  of 
the  diagonal  mirror,  so  that  no  more  light  is 
stopped  out  by  the  plate  holder  than  by  the  small 
mirror. 

The  glass  used  is  the  "  extra  white  patent 
plate,"  and  I  hitve  it  selected  as  free  from  specks 
and  bubbles  as  possible  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  have 
frequently  to  reject  about  one-third  of  those  discs 
which  are  supplied  to  me. 

Mode  of  Cleaning  the  Plate. — The  glass  is 
cleaned  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  tripoli- 
powder,  mixed  up  with  three  parts  of  spirit  wine 
and  one  of  liquid  ammonia  to  the  consistence  of 
cream.  For  dryiug  the  plates  I  am  provided 
with  two  cloths  only,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  been  carefully  washed  with  soda  (avoiding 
the  use  of  soap),  and  repeatedly  rinsed  in  water. 
Each  time  after  being  used  these  cloths  are  thor- 
oughly dried,  but  they  need  not  be  washed  for 
months  together.  For  the  final  wiping  of  the 
plate,  a  piece  of  wash-leather  is  employed,  also 
carefully  dried  before  being  used. 

A  piece  of  grit-stone,  such  as  is  used  by  mowers 
to  sharpen  scythes,  must  be  at  hand,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grinding  the  edges  of  the  glass  plate,  and 
making  scratches  on  the  margin  of  the  two  sur- 
faces, in  order  to  cause  the  more  perfect  adhe- 
rence of  the  collodion. 

The  plate  to  be  cleansed  is  placed  on  a  sheet 
of  cartridge  paper  and  rubbed  thoroughly,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  with  a  piece   of 
new  cotton-wool  moistened  with  the  tripoli  mix- 
ture above  described.    It  is  then  washed  in  a 
stream  of  water,  the  fingers  being  used,  if  neces- 
sary, to  aid  in  i-emoving  the  adhering  tripoli. 
Holding  the  plate  while  still  wet,  -and  without 
touching  the  surface,  one  edge  after  the  other  is 
rubbed  on  the  grit-stone,  the  glass  imbeds  itself 
in  the  fiialjle  stone,  and  thus  the  borders  of   the 
two  surfaces  get  scratched  and  the  edge  is  ground 
at  the  same  time.    After  the  four  borders  are  so 
ground,  or,  if  the  plate  be  circular,   the  whole 
periphery  has  been  well  rubbed,  the  hands  and 
plate  are  well  washed  to  remove  all  grit,  and  the 
jjliiie  placed  edgewise  for  a  few  seconds  on  a  m?,r- 
ble  slab.    With  diy  hands  I  take  up  the  plate  by 
the  edge,  being  now  very  careful  not  to   touch 
the  surface  with  the  hand,  and  wipe  it,  first  with 
one  cloth,  thou  thoi'oughly  dry  with  the  second, 
and,  lastly,  rub  both  surfaces  at  the  same  time 
with  the  dry  wash-leather.    I  afterwards  breathe 
on  eacb  side  of  the  plate  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  clean,  wipe  off  the  condensed  moisture,   and 
place  the  plate  in  a  grooved  box,  with  the   best 
surface  turned  to  face  a  marked  end  of  the  box, 
so  as  to  know  on  which  side  to  pour  the  collodion. 
Proceeding  in  the  above-described  manner,  I  have 
never  any  failure  attributable  to  a  dirty  plate, 
and  can  feel  certain  of  obtaining  four  or  five  good 
pictures  of  the  moon  out  of  about  seven  plates 
generally  used.    I  am  usually,  however,  provided 
with  one  or  two  dozen  cleaned  plates,  for   it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  suCBcient  reserve,  and  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  plates  so  cleaned  may  be 
used  even  after  a  week,  if  the  box  containing 
them  be  kept  in  a  dry  room. 

Ti'ie  Bath. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  should  be  in  the  most 
sensitive  condition  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  process 


appears  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  its  not 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  acid,  but  ss  nearly 
neutral  as  possible.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that,  for  such  a  refined  application  of  photo- 
graphy as  that  under  consideration,  the  solution 
should  be  kept  in  glass  in  preference  to  gutta 
porcha.  The  ves^sel  must  be  carefully  covered  to 
exclude  dust,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  solu- 
tion should  be  filtered  through  pure  filtering 
paper  (Swedish  paper).  The  nitrate  of  silver 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  bath  is  invariably 
fused,  in  my  own  laboratory,  in  quantities  never 
exceeding  a  drachm  at  one  time,  the  requisite 
heat  being  gradually  applied,  and  care  being 
taken  not  to  raise  the  temperature  higher  than  is 
necessary  to  effect  the  fusion. 

The  solution  I  employ  is  the  ordinary  one  of 
thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  iodide  of  pot- 
assium. In  the  preparation  of  a  bath,  after  the 
mixing  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  a 
small  portion  of  the  water,  with  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  customary  to  add  the 
remaining  chief  bulk  of  water,  which  causes  an 
immediate  precipitation  of  iodide  of  silver,  and 
then  to  filter  the  liquid  after  the  lapse  of  half-an- 
hour.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  agitaie  the 
solution  from  time  to  time,  during  several  hours' 
before  it  is  filtered  ;  for,  unless  this  be  done,  the 
bath  does  not  become  thoroughly  saturated  with 
iodide  of  silver,  and  has  a  tendency  for  some  time, 
to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which 
first  forms  in  collodion  immersed  in  it. 

I  avoid  adding  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  to  the 
balh,  for  these  substances  impair  its  sensitiveness. 
As,  after  use  for  a  certain  time,  the  bath  becomes 
charged  with  more  or  less  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
their  products  of  oxydation,  its  properties  become 
changed,  and  a  picture  cannot  be  taken  with  it 
with  sufficient  rapidity  :  when  I  find  this  to  occur, 
I  discard  the  bath,  and  make  a  fresh  one.  The 
bath,  in  its  most  sensitive  state,  usually  exhibits 
a  very  feeble  alkaline  reaction  with  reddened 
litmus  paper  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fog,  it  is  corrected  in  this  way  : — A  sin- 
gle drop  of  pure  nitric  acid  is  taken  on  the  point 
of  a  glass  rod,  and  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  dis- 
tilled water  ;  with  tills  diluted  acid  (1  to  00)  I 
moisten  the  point  of  the  glass  rod,  and  stir  it 
about  well  in  the  bath — which  contains  about 
fourteen  fluid  ounces  of  solution — and  make  a 
trial.  If  it  still  fogs,  the  acidification  is  repeated  ; 
and  thus.after  several  trials,  the  fault  is  corrected. 
It  is  better  to  proceed  in  this  manner  than  to 
rely  on  litmus  papers  as  a  test  for  neutrality. 
The  object  being  to  retain  the  bath  in  as  sensitive 
a  state  as  possible,  the  test  by  light  is  the  only 
one  to  be  ultimately  dependo'd  on. 

Moist  hydrated  oxide  of  silver  may  be  used  to 
bring  back  a  bath,  which  has  become  acid  by  use, 
to  a  neutral  state,  and,  by  the  subsequent  careful 
addition  of  dilute  nitric  aci.i,  it  may  be-  made   to 
woik  ;  but  all  additions  of  acetate  of  soda,  car- 
bo  uate  of  soda,  or  acetic  acid,   are  quite  inetfl- 
cacious  for  correcting  a  bath  that  does  not  work 
satisfaclorily.    In  order  to  obtain  the  extreme 
point  of  sensitiveness,  the  best  plan,  on  the  whole, 
is  to  make  a  new  bath  ;   the  silver  being,  as   is    . 
well  known,  easily  recoverable  from  its  solutions,     i 
and,  in  part,  by  evaporation  and  crystallisution,    , 
as  nitrate.  ' 
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Tlie  Collodion. — The  condition  of  the  collodion 
is  also  an  all-important  point,  and  it  appears  to 
be  very  capricious  in  its  properties.  It  is  prefer- 
able not  to  make  the  collodion  one's  self,  but  to 
use  that  prepared  by  malvers  of  repute. 

It    is    desirable    to    sensitise  frequently   new 

batches  of  this  collodion,  and  to  determine  by  ex- 
periment, from  time  to  time  llieir  sensitiveness, 

Collodion  should  not  be  sensitised  until  it  has 
stood  for  at  least  a  week  after  it  has  been  pur- 
cbased  ;  audit  must  then  be  carefully  poured  into 
the  mixing  vessel,  without  disturbing  the  sedi- 
ment which  always  is  present.  It  must  be  agita- 
ted occasionally  for  some  hours,  after  mixing 
with  the  sensitiser,  beforn  it  is  set  aside  to  rest 
and  deposit  th-e  new  sediment  which  forms. 
After  standing  for  a  week,  it  should  be  carefully 
decanted  for  use,  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths, 
into  a  perfectly  clean  glass  vessel. 

The  glass  mixing  vessels  should  invariably, 
previous  to  use  a  second  time,  be  washed  out, 
flr.st  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  then  with  water  and  pieces  of  blot- 
ing-paper,  well  shaken  up,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
paper  to  pulp  ;  and  finally  rinsed  out  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  suspended  in  a  warm  place, 
mouth  downwards,  to  draiu  and  dry  thoroughly. 
Iodide  of  cadmium  appears  on  the  whole  to  be 
the  best  seiisitiscr  for  collodion  to  be  used 
in  celestial  photography.  Collodion  prepar- 
ed with  this  salt  is  not  very  active  when  first 
mixed  :  hence  it  diflers  from  collodion  prepared 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  ammonium 
in  this  respect,  but  it  gradually  acquires  a  degree 
of  sensitiveness  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by  collo- 
dion rendered  active  with  the  latter  salts,  used 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  salts.  Collo- 
dion mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium  acquires,  it  is 
true  great  sensitiveness  soon  after  it  is  prepated, 
but  in  a  few  days  it  loses  in  this  respect,  is,  more- 
over,continually  changing,and  is  seldom  available 
in  celestial  photography  after  standing  a  month  or 
six  weeks ;  whereas,  cadmium-collodion  will  re- 
tain its  qualities  for  several  months.  As  fresh- 
mixed  collodion  is  certain  to  produce  both  white 
and  dark  specks  in  the  photograph  as  large,  or 
larger  than  the  details  visible  in  the  picture  with 
a  magnifier,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  collodion  which 
can  be  kept  a  long  time  to  deposit,  without  losing 
in  sensitiveness,  must  be  the  most  valuable ; 
moreover,  in  collodion  mixed  with  alkaline 
iodides,  there  is  always  an  evolution  of  free  iodine 
which  soon  impairs  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  by  rendering  it  acid  ;  and  for 
these  reasons  I  generally  give  the  preference  to 
cadmium-collodion. 

Sometimes  collodion  exhibits  a  reticulated 
structure  after  the  photograph  has  dried,  which 
materially  militates  against  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  prevents  its  being  highly  magnified  ; 
it  occasionally  happens  that  this  defect  cannot  be 
cured,  in  which  case  the  collodion  should  be  re- 
jected. I  Lave  generally  found,  however,  that 
this  "  craping"  may  be  obviated  if  the  col- 
lodion be  diluted,  more  or  less,  with  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  ether  and  one  part  of  alcohol  when 
it  is  being  sensitised,  care  being  taken  to  add 
as  much  of  the  solution  of  iodide,  in  relation  to 
the  diluting  liquid  as  would  have  to  be  added  to 
an  equal  volume  of  collodion. 

After  using  collodion  for  several  evenings,  it 


is  well  to  allow  it  to  stand  for  some  days,  and  to  | 
decant  about  three-fourths  into  a  glass  vessel. 
Before  pouring  the  collodion  on  to  the  glass  plate 
the  usual  precaution  of  cleaning  away  with  the 
fingers  any  dry  collodion  Irom  the  lip  of  the  bot- 
tle must  be  attended  to  ;  moreover,  each  time, 
just  in  the  act  of  pouring,  a  few  drops  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  to  waste  on  the  floor.  By  atten- 
tion to  these  remarks,  much  vexation  will  be 
avoided. 

Exposure  q/  the  Plate. — On  taking  the  plate 
from:  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  it  is  desbable 
to  drain  it  well  before  it  is  put  into  the  slide  : 
first,  on  the  edge  of  the  bath,  then  on  white  blot- 
ting paper,  shifting  its  position  two  or  three  times 
but  always  keeping  the  same  point  downwards. 
It  must  be  carried  to  the  telescope  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  picture  developed  immediately 
after  it  has  been  removed  from  it. 

The  senstised  plate  rests  on  angles  of  pure  sil- 
ver let  into  the  square  plate-holder,  or  in  the  cir- 
cular plate-holder,  within  a  ring  of  pure  silver, 
the  face  resting  on  three  prominent  places.  I 
have  found  that  contact  with  wood  is  liable  to 
produce  stains,  which  occassioaally  extend  across 
the  plate  during  the  development.  The  circular 
plate-holder  is  entirely  of  metal,  and  I  would  re- 
commend metal  plate-holders,  in  preferance  to 
those  of  wood,  for  celestial  photography,  because 
they  are  not  liable  to  warp  and  become  set  from 
damp  when  loft  in  the  observatory.  The  plate- 
holder  should  be  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth  after 
each  operation,  and  the  hands  also  washed  each 
time  before  a  fresh  plate  is  taken,  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  pour  collodion. 

In  order  to  subject  the  sensitised  plate  to  the 
action  of  light  when  the  telescope  is  used  as  a 
Newtonian,  I  remove  a  very  light  cover  pre- 
viously placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  telescope> 
and  replace  iit  when  I  wish  to  discontinue  the 
action ;  this  cover  is  made  of  black  merino, 
stretched  on  a  whalebone  hoop,  and  is  provided 
with  a  handle  of  bamboo.  In  the  direct  method 
I  turn  up  or  down,  through  an  arc  of  90,''  a  lit- 
tle hinged  trap,  interposed  between  the  great 
mirror  and  the  sensitive  plate.  This  motion  is 
given  by  the  means  of  a  lever  fixed  on  a  light 
axis,  supported  by  the  arm  which  holds  the  small 
camera  ;  the  axis  extending  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  telescope,  and  carrying  a  milled  head,  by 
which  it  is  turned. 

Regulation  of  Time  and  Exposure. — A  journey- 
man-clock, beating  seconds  distinctly,  should  be 
near  the  telescope,  in  order  that  the  operator 
may  be  enabled  to  regulate  the  time  of  exposure 
which  requires  great  nicety  with  such  chemicals 
as  must  be  employed.  The  time  occupied  in 
taking  lunar  pictures  varies  considerably  ;  it 
depends  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  chemicals,  on 
the  temperature,  in  the  altitude  of  the  moon, 
and  her  phase.  An  almost  imperceptible  mist  in 
the  atmosphere  will  sometimes  double  the  time 
of  exposure ;  but,  curiously  enough,  a  bright 
fleecy  cloud  passing  over  the  moon  scarcely  stops 
any  of  the  actinic  rays.  I  have  recently  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  picture  of  the  full  moon 
and  usually  get  strong  pictures  of  the  moon  in 
that  phase,  in  from  one  to  five  seconds.  The 
moon  as  a  crescent^  under  like  circumstances, 
would  require  about  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  iu 


order  to  obtain  a  picture  of  all  the  parts  visible 
towards  the  dark  limb. 

Development  of  the  Picture. — Of  all  the  de- 
veloping mixtures  tried,  I  give  the  preference  to 
the  aceto-pyrogallic  solution,  which  is  generally 

used  in  the  ordinary  proportions,  namely  : 

Pyrogallic  acid     3  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1  fl.  drachm 

Distilled  water     3  fl.  ounces. 

But  in  cold  weather  I  sometimes  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  acetic  acid  to  one-half  to  render  the  solu- 
tion more  active.  The  developing  fluid  retains 
its  properties  for  a  week  or  more  after  mixing, 
It  is  advisable  to  pour  out  the  requisite  quantity 
of  fluid  into  a  small  vessel,  and  to  place  it  in  readi- 
ness before  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  bath 
and  put  into  the  slide,  so  as  to  prevent  any  delay 
after  the  plate  has  been  exposed  in  the  telescope. 
This  precaution  obviates  the  staining  which  arises 
sometimes  by  partial  drying  of  the  film.  The  ad- 
dition of  nitrate  of  silver  to  aid  in  bringing  out 
the  picture  must  be  avoided  ;  pictures  thus  in- 
tensified will  not  bear  any  raagnifying'power,  and 
are  comparatively  worthless.  Hence,  it  will  be 
seen  how  all-important  it  is  to  have  the  bath  and 
collodion  in  their  most  sensitive  condition.  The 
negative  should  not  be  developed  too  strongly, 
as  such  pictures  never  copy  so  well  as  those 
moderately  but  distinctly  bronght  out.  Such 
small  photographic  pictures  as  those  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  present  many  obstacles  to  their  de- 
velopment, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
cerning them  during  the  operation  ;  for  the  focal 
image  of  Jupiter  in  my  telescope  even  when  the 
planet  is  in  opposition,  is  only  about  one  thirty- 
seventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

After  the  development  of  the  picture  to  the 
desired  point,  the  further  development  is  ar- 
rested by  pouring  a  quantity  of  water  on  the 
plate,  and  a  vessel  containing  water  should  be  at 
hand  for  this  purpose. 

Fixing  the  Picture. — By  preference,  I  use  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  for  fixing.  After  fixing  the  plate 
is  washed  under  the  tap  of  a  cistern  of  water  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  examined  with  a  lens.  If 
worth  retaining,  the  epoch  of  the  picture  and 
other  particulars  are  recorded  on  the  back  with 
a  writing  diamond.  The  plate  is  then  washed 
again,  front  and  back,  in  a  stream  of  water,  and 
placed  face  upwards  on  a  tripod  stand,  duly 
levelled  ;  rain  water*  is  poured  on  the  collodion, 
and  from  time  to  time  this  is  drained  off  and 
fresh  poured  on  ;  in  the  meantime,  other  photo- 
graphs are  proceeded  with.  After  half  an  hour 
or  more,  the  plate  is  thoroughly  washed  in  a 
stream  of  rain-water,  and  placed  edgeswise  on 
blotting  paper  against  the  wall  to  drain  and  dry. 
Varnishing. — The  next  morning  the  negatives 
are  warmed  before  a  fire,  and  varnished  with 
Soehnee's  varnish,  which  is  the  only  description 
I  have  found  to  stand.  I  am  careful  to  filter  the 
varnish  before  using  otherwise,  specks  might  be 
transferred  to  the  photograph.  It  is  very  desir- 
able to  varnish  the  plates  as  soon  as  they  are  dry 
for,  if  left  unvarnished  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  can  never  be  varnished  evenly. 

*In  preparing  the  b.ith  and  developing  solutions,  dis- 
tilled water  must  be  eraployod,  but  filtered  rainwater 
answers  very  well  for  washins  the  photographs. 
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From  the  Photographic  JVetcs. 

SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN. 

The  surface  of  the  sua  has  lately  been  invaded 
by  a  great  number  of  spots.  They  are  spread 
over  two  zones,  parallel  to  the  solar  equator,  in 
ten  or  twelve  groups,  consisting  ot  nearly  sixty 
spots,  each  surrounded  with  a  single  penumbra. 
Some  of  these  spots  are  formed  by  the  combina- 
ation  of  two  or  three  other  spots,  comprised  in 
the  same  penumbra. 

M.  Chacornac,  who  for  the  last  twelve  years 
has  carefully  registered  the  configuration  and 
dimensions  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  has  never  be- 
fore seen  them  in  so  great  a  number. 

The  present  spots  change  so  rapidly,  that  a  few 
hours  suffice  to  completely  modify  their  config- 
uration. Thus,  on  the  29'-h  ult.,  a  group  of  spots 
suddenly  made  its  appearance,  measuring  in  an- 
gular extent  one-fifth  of  the  radius  of  the  sun. 
Since  that  date,  it  has  undergone  great  and  con- 
tinual variations.  On  the  29th,  it  occupied  an  an- 
gular extent  equal  to  one-fourth  the  radius  of  the 
sun. 

To  these  spots  on  the  sun,  a  favourable  action 
on  terrestrial  temperature  has  genarally  been  at- 
tributed. This  opinion  is  submitted  to  a  very 
dtlicate  test,  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  num. 
ber  of  spots  during  the  anomalous  season  now 
prevailing.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  sun  shines  on  all  the  earth  ;  and  that  this 
test  must  not  be  applied  to  one  country  only,  but 
to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  spots  on  the  sun  are  visible  through  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass  ;  a  large  one  is  visible  on 
the  upper  part  of  its  disc,  at  about  one-fourth  its 
diameter.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
spot  is  equal  in  size  to  one-tenth  of  that  of  the 
sun.  On  the  right,  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the 
disc,  is  another,  nearly  of  the  same  size,  but  not 
so  brilliant. 

The  surface  of  these  spots,  which  appears  black 
is  nevertheless  more  luminous  than  platinum  in 
a  state  of  fusion  ;  for  a  globule  of  this  metal  in 
that  state  appears  red  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
makes  a  spot,  ifjinterposed  between  the  eye  and 
the  luminary  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  present  time  the  solar  light  is  diminished 
about  one  per  cent. 

While,  by  some,  these  spots  are  considered  as 
favourable  to  the  harvest,  there  are  others,  super- 
stitious, p'&rhaps,  who  regard  them  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  world  ;  for,  if  the  sun  shares 
the  fate  of  many  of  its  peers,  the  earth  will  soon 
produce  nothing  but  mushrooms  ! 

Meteorological  registers  are  anything  but  en- 
couraging as  to  the  permanence  of  the  solar  in. 
tensity.  It  is  certain  that  many  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  of  the  small  number  that  are  nearest 
to  our  system,  have  become  suddenly  and  rapid- 
ly dim,  and,  finally,  entirely  extinguished,  disap- 
peaiing  from  our  firmament.  There  has  been 
nothing  equivocal  in  this  case.  Nothing  in  the 
sky  can  play  the  part  of  a  star  but  a  sun  equiv-; 
alent  to  our  own,  and  the  extinction  of  a  sun 
must  be  followed  by  the  complete  ruin  of  every 
species^of  animal  and  vegitable  that  occupies  the 
earth. 

Between  the  extinction  of  a  sun  and  its  plenti- 
tude  of  actinic  power,  there  are  all    the  degrees 
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of  activity  which  constitute  its  particular  life, 
and  there  are  geological  facts  which  can  only  be 
explained  at  the  present  day  by  a  considerable 
weakening  of  the  solar  light  during  a  very  long 
period  of  time,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  nature 
and  position  of  erratic  boulders. 

On  some  of  the  heights  which  overhang  certain 
valleys  of  the  Jura,  we  find  enormous  masses, 
with  sharp  angles,  which,  by  their  nature,  are  un- 
doubtedly deh-is  from  the  Alps  ;  they  are  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  glaciers,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  a  Siberian  cold  which  must  have  pre- 
vailed during  a  long  series  of  years  ;  for  the  mud. 
dy  torrents  capable  of  transporting  the  blocks  do 
not  form  themselves  usually  on  so  small  a  scale 
and  can  only  move  smaller  fragments. 

We  will  now  consider  the  photographic  part 
of  the  subject.  At  the  present  time,  the  sun  is 
undergoing  an  intense  crisis  of  great  rarity  ; 
and  as  nothing  in  the  world  can  depict  itself  with 
greater  perfection,  on  account  of  the  unpaxalled 
intensity  of  its  light,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  photograph  the  sun  every  day  the  sky 
permits. 

Even  without  a  heliostat  we  may  doubtless  ob- 
tain on  collodion,  proofs  of  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  an  instantaneous  apparatus.  This 
would  suffice  for  the  distribution  and  size  of  the 
spots,  but  not  to  depict  the  roundness  of  the  disc, 
and  that  singular  wavering  produced  by  the 
crossing  of  the  faculse. 

Since  photography  had  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, we  can,  with  appropriate  instruments,  pro- 
duce its  image  in  all  its  perfection ;  and  as  doubt- 
less its  primitive  splendor  will  soon  return,  and 
its  heat  also,  we  shall  be  able  to  attempt  new  con- 
quests in  heliophotography. 


From  the  Photographic  JVews. 

ON  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  SILVER  FROM 
NITROUS  ACID  BY  IRON. 


Bergman  relates  that,  upon  adding  iron  to  a 
solution  of  silver  in  the  nitrous  acid  no  precip- 
itation ensued,*  although  the  afiinity  of  iron  to 
acids  in  general  is  known  to  be  much  stronger 
than  that  of  silver,  and  although,  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  nitrous  acid,  other  experiments 
evince  the  superior  affinity  of  iron  ;  for,  as  iron 
precipitates  copper  from  this  acid,  and  as  cop- 
per precipitates  silver,  we  must  infer  the  great- 
er affinity  of  iron  than  of  silver.  In  the  course 
of  his  experiments,  however,  some  instances  of 
precipitation  occurred,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  irons  which  he  then  em- 
ployed. I  was  desirous  of  discovering  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  investigating  the  cause,  if  I 
should  be  able,  of  this  irregularity  and  excep- 
tion to  the  generally  received  laws  of  affin- 
ity. 

I  dissolved  a  piece  of  fine  silver  in  pure  and 
pale  nitrous  acid,  and  while  the  dissolution  was 
going  on,  and  before  the  saturation  was  comple- 
ted, I  poured  a  portion  of  the  solution  upon 
pieces  of  clean  and  newly-scraped  iron  wire  into 
a  wine-glass,  and  observed  a  sudden  and  copious 

*  Dissert  de  Palog.  quantitate  in  Metallis. 


precipitation  of  silver.  The  precipitate  was  at 
first  black,  then  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  sil- 
ver, and  was  five  or  six  times  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  piece  of  iron  wire  which  is  enveloped. 
The  action  of  tlie  acid  on  the  iron  continued  some 
little  time,  and  then  it  ceased  \  the  silver  re-dis- 
solved, the  liquor  became  clear,  and  the  iron  re- 
mained bright  and  undisturbed  in  the  solution  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wine-glass,  where  it  continued 
during  several  weeks  without  sitfifering  any  change 
or  eifecting  any  precipitation  of  the  silver. 

When  the  solution  of  silver  was  completely  sat- 
urated it  was  no  longer  affected  by  iron,  accord- 
ing to  Bergman's  observations. 

Having  found  that  the  solution  a'-ted  on  the 
iron,  and  was  thereby  precipitated  before  it  had 
been  saturated,  and  n»t  afterwards,  I  was  desir- 
ous of  knowing  whether  the  saturation  was  the 
circumstance  which  prevented  the  action  and  pre- 
cipitation. For  this  purpose  I  added  to  a  portion 
of  the  saturated  solution  some  of  the  same  nitrous 
acid,  of  which  a  part  had  been  employed  to  dis- 
solve the  silver  ;  and  into  this  mixture,  abound- 
ing with  a  superfluous  acid,  I  threw  a  piece  of 
iron,  but  no  precipitation  occurred.  It  was 
thence  evident  that  the  saturation  of  the  acid  was 
not  the  only  circumstance  which  prevented  the 
precipitation. 

To  another  portion  of  the  saturated  solution 
of  silver  I  added  some  red  smoking  nitrous  acid  ; 
and  I  found,  upon  trial,  that  iron  precipitated 
the  silver  from  this  mixture,  and  that  the  same 
appearances  were  exhibited  as  had  been  observ- 
ed with  the  solution  previous  to  its  satura- 
tion. 

The  same  effects  were  produced  when  vitriolic 
acid  was  added  to  the  saturated  solution  of  silver, 
and  iron  afterwards  applied. 

To  some  of  the  same  nitrous  acid,  of  which  a 
part  had  been  employed  to  dissolve  the  silver,  I 
added  a  piece  of  iron  ;  and  while  the  iron  was 
dissolviug,  I  poured  into  the  liquor  some  of  the 
saturated  solution  of  silver  ;  upon  which  a  pre- 
cipitation of  silver  took  place  instantly,  although 
when  the  same  acid  had  been  previously  mixed 
with  the  solution  of  silver,  and  the  iron  was 
then  added  to  the  mixture,  no  precipitation  had 
ensued. 

The  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  or  of  the  red 
fuming  nitrous  acid,  necessary  to  communicate 
to  the  saturated  solution  of  silver  the  property  of 
being  acted  on  by  iron,  varies  according  to  the 
concentration.and  to  the  degree  of  phlogistica- 
tion  of  the  acids  added  ;  so  that  a  less  quantity 
than  is  sufficient  does  not  produce  any  apparent 
effect.  Nevertheless,  when  the  solution  of  sil- 
ver is,  by  addition  of  these  acids,  brought  nearly 
to  a  precipitable  state,  the  addition  of  spirit  of 
wine  will,  in  a  little  time,  render  it  capable  of 
acting  on  iron. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  solution  of  silver  is  not 
precipitated  by  iron  in  cold,  unless  it  have  a 
superabundance  of  phlogisticated  acid.* 

*It  was  said  in  the  fourth  paragraph  that  the  addition  of 
dephlogsiticated  nitrous  acid  to  a^saturated  solution  of  silver 
did  not  render  this  solution  precipitable  by  iron.  Never- 
theless ,  as  this  acid  dissolves  iron,  such  a  quantity  may  be 
added  as  to  overcome  the  counteracting  quality  of  the  solu- 
tion of  silver,  so  that  the  acid  shall  be  able  to  act  on  the 
ron  ;  and  while  this  acid  is  dissolving,  it  phlogisticates  the 
mixture,  which  then  becomes  capable  of  being  percipitated 
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Heat  affects  the  action  of  a  solulioa  of  silver 
on  iron  ;  for  if  iron  be  digested  with  heat  in  a 
perfectly  saturated  solution  of  silver — such  as  a 
solution  of  crystals  of  nitre  of  silver  in  water — 
the  silver  will  be  deposited  in  its  bright  metallic 
state  on  different  parts  of  the  iron  ;  and  the  iron^ 
which  has  been  acted  on  by  the  solution,  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  ochre. 

Bergman  relates,  that  he  has  sometimes  observ- 
ed beautiful  crystallisations  or  vegetations  of 
metallic  silver  formed  on  pieces  of  iron  immers- 
ed long  in  a  solution  of  silver. 

I  have  found  that  no  time  is  able  to  effect  this 
deposition  unless  the  solution  be  in  a  st&tn  nearly 
BufficieJitly  phlogisticated  to  admit  of  a  precip" 
itation  by  iron,  but  not  completely  phlogisticated 
enough  to  effect  that  purpose  immediately. 

Dilution  with  a  great  deal  of  water  seemed  to 
dispose  the  solutions  of  silver  to  be  precipitated 
by  iron  more  easily.  A  solution  of  sih  cr,  which 
did  not  act  on  iron,  upon  being  very  much  dilu- 
ted and  having  a  piece  of  iron  immersed  in  it  du- 
ring several  hours,  gave  a  precipitate  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  a  black  powder.  • 

On  the  alterations  which  iron  or  its  surface 
undergoes  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  silver 
in  nitrons  acid,  or  of  a  pure  concentrated  nitrous 
acid. 

It  has  been  said,  that  when  iron  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  phlogisticated  solution  of  silver  it 
instantly  precipitates  the  silver  ;  is  itself  acted 
upon  or  dissolved  by  the  acid  solution  during  a 
certain  time,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
degree  of  phlogistication,  quantity  of  super- 
abundant acid,  and  other  circumstances  ;  and 
that,  at  length,  the  solution  of  the  iron  ceas- 
es. The  silver  precipitate  is  re-dlssolved  if  there 
is  superfluous  acid  ;  the  liquor  becomes  clear 
again,  but  only  rendered  a  little  browner  by  its 
having  dissolved  some  iron  ;  while  the  piece  of 
iron  remains  bright  and  undisturbed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  liquor,  where  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
effect  the  solution  of  silver. 

I  poured  a  part  of  the  phlogisticated  solution 
of  silver,  which  had  passed  through  these  changes 
and  which  had  ceased  to  act  upon  the  piece  of 
iron,  into  another  glass,  and  dropped  another 
piece  of  fresh  iron  wire  into  the  liquor,  upon 
which  I  observed  a  precipitation  of  silver,  and 
a  cessa  ion  of  all  these  phenomena,  with  the  iron 
remaining  bright  and  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
liquor  as  before.  It  appeared,  then,  that  the 
liquor  had  not  lost  its  power  of  acting  on  fresh 
iron,  although  it  ceased  to  act  on  that  piece  which 
had  been  exposed  to  it. 

To  one  of  the  pieces  of  iron  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  precipitation  of  a  solution  of  sil- 
ver, and  from  which  the  solution — no  longer  ca- 
pable of  acting  upon  it — had  been  poured  off.  I 
added  phlogisticated  solution  of  silver  which  had 
never  beau  exposed  to  the  action  of    iron,  but  no 

and  is  in  fact,  reduced  to  the  same  circumstances  as  are  de- 
scribed in  tlie  seventli  paragraph.  Tlie  limits  uf  the  quan- 
tities whicli  produce  changes  cannot  be  ascertained,  because 
they  depend  on  the  degrees  of  concentration  and  phlogisti- 
cation of  the  substances  employed,  and  therefore,  whenever 
a  change  is  said  to  be  jiroduced  by  a  certain  substance, 
it  means  that  it  may  be  produced  by  jio;ne  proportion,  but 
does  not  imply  that  evrcy  proportion  of  that  substance. 
W^ithout  attending  to  these  considerations  persons  trying 
to  repeat  the  experiments  mentioned  in  this  paper  will  be 
liable  to  be  deceived. 


precipitation  happened.  It  appeared,  then,  that 
the  iron  itself,  by  having  been  once  employed  to 
precipitate  a  solution  of  silver,  was  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  further  action  on  any  solution  of 
silver;  and  it  is  o  be  observed,  that  this  alter- 
ation was  produced  without  the  least  diminution 
ofitsmetallicsplendor,  or  change  of  color.  The 
alteration,  however,  was  only  superficial,  a-  may 
be  supposed,  for,  by  scraping  off  its  altered  coat, 
it  was  again  rendered  capable  of  acting  on  a  so- 
lution of  silrer.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  I  shall 
call  iron  thus  affected  altered  iron  ;  and  iron 
which  is  cle.in,  and  has  not  been  altered, /resA 
iron. 

To  a  phlogisticated  solution  of  silver,  in  which 
a  piece  of  bright,  altered  iron  lay,  without  action 
I  added  a  piece  of  fresh  iron,  which  was  instantly 
enveloped  with  a  mass  of  precipitated  silver,  and 
acted  on  as  usual  ;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable 
in  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  or  less,  the  al- 
tered iron  suddenly  was  covered  with  another 
coat  of  precipitated  silver,  and  was  now  acted  on 
by  the  acid  solution  like  the  fresh  piece.  In  a 
little  time  the  silver  precipitate  was  re-dissolved 
as  usual,  and  the  two  pieces  of  iron  were  reduced 
to  an  altered  state.  When  a  fresh  piece  of  iron 
was  then  held  in  the  liquor,  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  two  pieces  of  altered  iron,  they  were  neverthe- 
less soon  acted  upon  by  the  acid  solution,  and 
suddenly  covered  with  silver  precipitate  as  be- 
fore ;  and  these  phenomena  may  be  repeated, 
with  the  same  solution  of  silver,  until  the  super- 
fluous acid  of  the  solution  becomes  saturated  by 
the  iron,  and  then  the  re-dissolution  of  the  pre- 
cipitated silver  must  cease. 

I  poured  some  dephlogisticated  nitrous  acid  on 
a  piece  of  altered  iron  without  any  action  ensu- 
ing, although  this  acid  readily  acted  on  fresh 
iron  ;  and  when,  to  the  dephlogisticated  nitrous 
acid,  with  a  piece  of  altered  iron  lying  immersed 
^n  it,  I  added  a  piece  of  fresh  iron,  this  immdiate- 
ly  began  to  dissolve,  and  soon  afterwards  the  al- 
tered iron  was  acted  on  also  by  the  acid. 

I  poured  upon  a  piece  of  altered  iron  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  in  nitrous  acid  ;  but  the  copper  was 
not  precipitated  by  the  iron,  neither  did  this  iron 
precipitate  copper  from  a  solution  of  blue  vit- 
rio'. 

Altered  iron  was  acted  on  by  a  dilute  phlo- 
giiticated  nitrous  acid,  but  not  by  a  red  concen- 
trated acid,  which  is  known  to  be  highly  phlo. 
gisticate  1. 

I  put  some  pieces  of  clean,  fresh  iron  into  a 
concentrated  and  red  fuming  nitrous  acid.  No 
apparent  action  ensued,  but  the  iron  was  found 
to  be  altered  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  by  a  so- 
lution of  silver  ;  that  is,  it  was  rendered  inca- 
pable of  being  attacked  either  by  a  phlogis- 
ticated solution  of  silver,  or  by  dephlogisticated 
nitrous  acid. 

Iron  was  also  altered  by  being  immersed  some 
little  time  in  a  saturated  solution  of  siiver 
which  did  not  show  any  visible  action  on  it. 

Tha  alteration  thus  produced  on  the  iron  is, 
very  superficial.  The  least  rubbing  exposes  some 
of  the  fre.sh  iron  beneath  the  surface,  and  thus  sub- 
jects it  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  difficulty  that  these  pieces 
of  altered  iron  can  be  dried  without  losing  their 
peculiar  property.    For  this  reason,  I  generally 


transferred  them  out  of  the  solution  of  silver,  or 
concentrated  nitrous  acid,  into  any  other  liquor 
the  effects  of  which  I  wanted  to  examine  ;  or 
they  may  be  transferred  first  into  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter and  thence  into  the  liquor  to  be  examined  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  they  are  allow- 
ed to  remain  long  in  the  water,  they  lose  their  pe- 
culiar property  of  alteration.  They  may  be  pre- 
served in  their  altered  state  by  being  kept  inspirit 
of  sal-ammoniac. 

To  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  in  nitrous 
acid  (which  was  capable  of  being  readily  precip- 
itated by  fresh  iron),  I  added  some  saturated  so; 
lution  of  silver.  From  this  mixture  a  piece  of 
fresh  iron  neither  precipitated  sil^^er  nor  copper  - 
nor  did  the  addition  of  some  dephlogisticated  ni- 
trous acid  effect  this  precipitation. 

A  solution  of  copper,  formed  by  precipitating 
silver  from  nitrous  acid,  by  means  of  copper,  was 
very  reluctantly  and  slowly  precipitated  by  a 
piece  of  fresh  iron  ;  and  the  iron  thus  acted  on 
by  the  acid  was  changed  to  an  ochre. 
A  saturated  solution  of  silver  having  been  part- 
ly precipitated  by  copper,  acquired  the  property 
of  acting  upon  fresh  iron,  and  of  being  thereby 
precipitated. 

Fresh  iron  immersed  some  time  in  solutions  of 
nitre  of  lead,  or  of  nitre  of  mercury  in  w^^ter,did 
not  occasion  any  precipitation  of  the  dissolved 
metals,  but  acquired  an  altered  quality.  These 
metals  then,  in  this  respect,  resemble  silver. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  solution  of  gold  in  aquB 
regia  precipitates  the  gold  in  its  metallic  state. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  the  precipitation  of  a  so- 
lution of  silver  by  the  same  martial  vitriol  has 
been  observed.  However,  upon  pouring  a  solu- 
tion ofmartial  vitriol  into  a  solution  of  silver  in 
the  nitrous  acid,  a  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down 
which  acquires  in  a  few  minutes  more  and  more 
of  a  metallic  appearance,  and  is,  iadecd,  pcrfi  ct 
silver.  When  the  two  solutions  are  pretty  well 
concentrated,  a  bright  argentine  film  swims  on 
the  surface  of  the  mixture,  or  silvers  the  sides  of 
the  glass  in  which  the  experiment  is  mace.  When 
a  phlogisticated  solution  of  silver  is  used,  the 
mix  ure  is  blackened,  as  happens  generally  to  a 
solution  of  martial  vitriol,  when  a  phlogisticated 
nitrous  acid  is  added  to  it. 

I  added  about  equal  parts  of  water  to  a  mix- 
ture of  phlogisticated  solution  of  silver  and  a 
solution  of  martial  vitriol,  in  which  all  the  silver 
had  been  precipitated,  and  dissolved  the  diluted 
mixture  with  heat,  by  which  means  most  of  the 
precipitated  silver  was  re-dissolved.  Bergman 
has  observed  a  similar  re-dissolution  of  gold  pre- 
cipitated by  martial  vitriol,  upon  boiling  the  mix- 
ture, but  he  attributes  the  redissolution  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  aqua  regia  by  the  evaporation. 

As  this  explanation  did  not  accord  with  my  no- 
tions, I  diluted  the  mixture  with  water,  and  found 
that  the  same  re-dissolution  occurred,  both  with 
the  solution  of  silver  and  with  that  of  gold.  But 
with  neither  of  the  metals  did  I  find  that  the  re- 
dissolution  ever  took  place,  unless  there  had  been 
a  superabundance  of  acid  in  the  solutions  of  gold 
and  silver  employed. 

Mercury  is  also  precipitated  in  its  metallic 
state  from  its  solution  of  nitrous  acid  by  a  solu- 
tion of  martial  vitriol.  When  the  liquor  is  pour- 
ed oft'  from  the  precipitate,  this  may  be  changed 
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info  running  mercury  by  being  dried  near  the 
fire. 

I  found,  also,  that  silver  may  be  precipitated 
in  its  metallic  state  from  its  solution  iu  vitriolic 
acid,  by  addition  of  a  solution  of  martial  vitriol. 
A  vitriol  of  mercury  may  also  be  decompoun- 
ded by  a  solution  of  martial  vitriol,  and  the  mer- 
curial precipitate,  which  is  a  black  powder,  forms 
globules  when  dried  and  warmed. 

Luna  cornea  is  not  decompounded  by  martial 
vitriol  ;  consequently,  there  is  no  operation  of  a 
,  double  affinity.  Nevertheless,  the  luna  cornea 
may  be  decomposed  by  the  elements  of  mar- 
tial vitriol,  while  they  are  in  the  act  of  dissolu- 
tion ;  tbat  is,  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  in 
its  metallic  state  by  dissolving  luna  cornea  with 
a  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  to  which  some  pieces  of 
iron  are  added.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
reduction  of  the  silver  and  precipitation  takes 
place  while  the  acid  is  yet  unsaturated.  Marine 
acid  and  iron  applied  to  luna  cornea  effect  the 
same  reduction  of  the  silver  to  a  metallic  state, 
even  when  there  is  more  acid  than  is  sufBoiectfor 
both  metals. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  will  be  at- 
tempted in  the  subsequent  papers  which  I  propose 
to  present  on  this  subject  to  the  Society. 


For  the  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COllEGB. 

Mr.  Editor,— Mt  Dear  Sir — As  the  manifold 
and  important  uses  of  Heliography  are  already 
recognised,  and  as  its  still  gTeater possibilities  are 
matter  of  all  but  actual  knowledge  ;  as,  more- 
over, the  Art  is  becoming  appreciated  and  highly 
valued  alike  by  artists  in  all  departments,  and 
scientific  men  universally  ;  the  question  arises, 
whether  it  should  not  be  introduced  into  the 
courses  of  study  of  our  public  Institutions  of 
education  ?  I  do  not  mean  as  a  branch  of  study, 
compulsive  on  all  pupils  without  exception,  but 
as  elective  by  such,  as  may  evidence  a  taste  and 
aptitude  therefor. 

Leaving  for  the  present,  in  abeyance  the  ques- 
tion as  to  our  ordinary  Colleges  and  Academies, 
I  would  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
make  the  science  and  practice  of  Sun-painting  a 
department  in  the  routine  of  our  Military  and 
Naval  Schools?  As  Heliographic  professionists. 
we  certainly  ought  to  wish,  that  our  noble  Art 
should  become  understood  and  practised  by  these 
numtrons  bodies  of  able  scientific  and  accom- 
plished men,  who  could  do  so  much  towards  ad- 
vancing its  applicabilities,  as  well  as  giving  it  a 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Be  it  noted,  that  the  Art  has  already  reached 
such  a  point  of  progress,  and  its  various  manipu- 
lative processes  have  become  so  far  perfected, 
that  the  whole  of  the  requisite  appara  us,  chem- 
icals &c.,  for  a  large  number  of  pictures,  whether 
views  or  other  may  be  packed  within  a  small 
compass,  and  carried,  either  by  a  private  gentle- 
maii,  or  a  scientific  or  surveying  party,  or  an 
engineer  corps  upon  land  or  water,  to  any  part 
of  our  country  ;  and  be  within  a  few  moments 
placed  in  a  condition  to  produce  a  transcript  of 
whatever  objects  or  scenes  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  representation. 

Already  may  the  achievements  of  the  camera 
be  regarded  as  next  to  a  miracle.  Not  only  may 
all  the  features  of  a  landscape,   the  plain,   the 


mountain,  the  glen,  the  desert,  the  lake,  the 
ocean,  the  broad  river  and  the  hurrying  brook, 
be  caught  almost  instantly  in  each  vorsimilitude  ; 
but  moving  objects,  the  line-of-battle-ship,  steamer 
or  bark-canoe  ;  the  waves  in  their  every  variety, 
from  the  gentle-pulsing  surf  on  the  beach,  to  the 
heaven-scaling  billow,  dashing  in  its  foaming, 
but  impotent  fury  against  the  everlasting  rocks  ; 
assemblages  of  human  beings,  whether  in  the 
scattered  joyous  groups  of  a  pic-nic,  or  the  bril- 
liant precession  of  some  commemorative  occasion  ; 
or  in  the  frenzied  cavalry  charge  of  a  Balaklava, 
fiOO  against  an  army— 

"  Cannon  in  front  of  them, 
Cannon  each  side  of  them  ;" 

all  these  things  and  persons,  and  such  as  these, 
can  be  arrested  in  an  indivisible  point  of  time, 
and  presented  to  the  sitter  at  his  own  fire-side 
with  the  same  literal  exactness  as  they  swept 
before  the  eye  of  the  beholder  at  the  time  and 
the  place ! 

Stereoscopic  pictures  of  this  kind,  taken  instan- 
taneously showing  the  clouds,  smoke,  dashing 
billows,  the  bending  forest-trees  in  a  wind-storm, 
and  moving  objects,  animate  and  inanimate — 
many  of  which,  taken  by  Langenheim,  Anthony, 
Barnard,  Kuntz,  Durand,  Meraud,  and  others, 
may  already  be  seen  and  purchased  at  the  dealers ! 
— can  be  enlarged  up,  from  one  or  two  inches 
square  to  any  desired  size — ^from  four  to  six 
inches,  for  illustrations  to  five  or  six  feet,  for 
artists  in  oil  color  by  Shew's  new  Instrument, 
or  the  Solar  camera.  And,  in  these  amplified 
pictures,  every  detail,  even  the  slightest,  is  ex- 
actly and  beautifully  reproduced,  the  pebble,  the 
leaf,  the  twig,  the  moving  object,  whether  man 
or  beast  or  bird.  Here  certainly  the  artist  has  a 
field  for  his  operations,  which  might  satisfy  the 
longings  of  imagination's  self! 

Now  who  can  doubt  the  measureless  benefit  of 
such  an  Art  in  the  hands  of  our  explorers  on  the 
water  and  on  the  land.  Whatever  of  interest  or 
importance  on  either  might  be  seen  by  those  en- 
gaged, might  also  be  seen  in  literal  fac-simile, 
both  by  the  members  of  government,  who  might 
be  called  to  act  in  the  premises,  and  by  the 
people  at  large,  on  whose  countenance  and  sup- 
port such  members  might  depend  ?  Our  National 
Schools  of  this  class  have,  and  must  have  numer- 
ous draughtmen  and  sketchers  with  the  slow- 
working  and  imperfectly  executing  pencil,  even 
now.  How  immeasurably  belter  to  train  their 
pupils  to  the  knowledge  of  using  the  instant- 
working  and  infalliable  solar  pencil  to  the  same 
and  far  superior  ends ! 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  respectfully  suggest, 
that  the  N.  Y.  Photographical  Society  memoralize 
Congress  to  adopt  Heliography  in  its  several 
branches,  as  one  of  the  studies  to  be  pursued  un- 
der competent  instructors  in  our  Military  and 
Naval  Schools  ;  giving  every  pupil  who  manifests 
a  desire  and  aptitude  for  the  Art  full  means  and 
opportunity  for  becoming  practically  accom- 
plished therein  ?  I  feel  perfectly  sure,  that  by 
such  a  measure,  the  public  at  large,  the  individ- 
uals concerned,  and  the  Art  itself  would  be  bene- 
fitted beyond  calculation.  What  say  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  what  say  our  Heliographic  brethren  ? 

M.  A.  ROOT. 
Phila.  August  4th,  1860. 


For  the Photographie  and  Fine  Ai  t  Journal. 

FOGGY  SPOTS  I\  THE  CENTRE  OF  NEGATIVES. 


BY  B.  M.  BRACKENRIDGE. 


I  have  lately  observed  that  some  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  the  subject  of  the  indistinctness 
which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture, when  a  very  small  diaphragm  is  used,  es- 
pecially with  a  portrait  combination. 

When  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  landsenpe 
photography,  several  years  since,  I  used  a  whole 
sized  portrait  combination,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased from  a  gentleman  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  daguerreotype  from  the  period  of  its  first 
introduction  into  this  country  ;  he  told  me  at 
the  time,  that  the  lens  was  a  counterfeit  Voight- 
lander,  but  that  he  had  nevertheless  found  it  to 
be  an  excellent  instrument.  In  my  first  experi- 
ments, being  desirous  of  obtaining  as  great  a 
depth  of  focus  as  possible,  I  made  use  of  a  very 
srjall  diaphragm  between  the  lens,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  every  one  of  my  pictures  had  a 
round  light  spot  in  the  centre.  I  naturally  con- 
cluded that  this  was  owing  to  some  defect  in  the 
mounting  or  constructing  of  the  lens,  especially 
after  an  optician  of  considerable  skill,  had  spent 
a  day  in  examining  them  without  being  able  to 
detect  the  cause. 

When  I  took  the  instrument  back  to  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  I  had  obtained  it,  he  declared 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  lens  possessing  such  a 
defect,  but  when  shown  the  picture  and  the  image 
upon  the  ground  glass,  he  at  once  offered  to  take 
it  back  ;  however,  before  allowing  him  to  do  so, 
I  proposed  that  we  should  test  his  own  genuine 
Voightlander,  and  his  astonishment  was  great, 
when  on  the  introduction  of  a  very  small  dia- 
phragm, he  found  that  his  instrument  gave  the 
spot  much  more  distinctly  than  miue. 

I  then  wrote  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  to  "Hum- 
phrey's Journal,"  and  also  applied  to  Mr.  Harri- 
son for  information.  The  answer  I  received  was 
to  the  effect,  that  such  an  imperfection  was  un- 
known, but  that  it  could  only  arise  from  some 
defect  in  the  lenses,  and  I  was  assured  that  those 
manufactured  by  Mr.  H.  were  entirely  free  from 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  at  once  ordered  a  full- 
sized  Harrison  portrait  combination,  stipulating 
that  in  case  it  failed  to  give  a  picture  free  from 
this  particular  sjiot  it  should  be  returned.  On 
trial,  I  found  that  the  spot  was  even  more  dis- 
tinct and  sharply  defined  than  with  either  of  the 
other  lenses,  and  after  taking  a  view  in  which  the 
centre  of  the  picture  was  occupied  by  a  circular 
white  spot,  the  diaphragm  being  Jth  of  an  inch, 
I  returned  the  instrument  and  picture  together, 
since  when  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  subject 
until  I  saw  it  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of 
your  Journal. 

Since  I  first  observed  this  phenomenon,  I  have 
examined  many  lenses,  all  of  which  had  the  same 
defect,  and  strange  to  say  my  counterfeit  Voight- 
lainder  seems  to  have  less  of  it  than  I  have  met 
with. 

Various  explanations  of  the  cause  of  this  foggy 
spot  have  been  lately  offered,  most  of  which  I 
have  proved  by  experiment  to  be  entirely  erro- 
neous. The  Editor  of  the  "  British  Journal  of 
Photography"  tries  to  account  for  it  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  shade  in  front  of  the  tube  cuts  off  a 
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portion  of  the  light  falling  obliquely  upon  the 
lens,  tims  causing  a  shadow  of  the  diaphragm  to 
be  jirojccted  upon  the  plate.  -He  might  have 
easily  satisfied  himself  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
by  removing  the  shade  or  replacing  it  -n-ith  a 
larger  one,  when  he  would  have  found  that  it 
made  no  difference  whatever.  That  the  spot  is 
not  caused  by  a  shadow  of  the  diaphragm  falling 
upon  the  plate  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  centre  of  the  picture  would 
simply  be  brought  out  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest  which  would  be  retarded  by  the  shadow  of 
the  diaphragm,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
for  the  spot  of  light  seems  to  be  superimposed 
upon  the  image,  and  if  the  diaphragm  be  not  too 
small,  the  details  of  the  picture  can  be  seen  be- 
neath, covered  as  it  were  by  a  veil. 

The  explanation  which  has  always  seemed  to 
me  most  plausible,  was  suggested  by  observing 
that  when  the  light  is  passed  through  a  .small 
aperture  into  a  darkened  room,  the  minute  par- 
ticles which  are  always  floating  in  the  atmo.=phere 
become  brilliantly  illuminated  where  the  rays 
are  concentrated  upon  them  ;  as  the  aperture  is 
enlarged,  the  light  becomes  more  diflfused,  and 
these  floating  atoms  less,  and  less  visible  until  in 
the  full  light  of  a  window  they  are  entirely  lost. 
Now  why  may  not  this  spot  be  caused  by  an 
image  of  these  particles  illuminated  by  the  light 
passing  through  the  small  hole  in  the  diaphragm  ? 
It  is  evident  that  the  spot  is  the  image  of  some- 
thing, and  it  cannot  be  the  image  of  any  solid 
opaque  body,  or  the  details  of  the  picture  could 
not  be  seen  through  it ;  but  these  floating  atoms, 
although  opaque  enough  to  reflect  light,  are  yet 
as  a  mass  sufficiently  translucent  to  permit  the 
refracted  image  of  the  view  to  pass  through  them 
and  become  impressed  upon  the  plate.  This 
would  account  for  the  centre  of  the  picture  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  being  covered  by  a 
veil  of  light,  or  being  fogged  at  that  point.  As 
the  diaphragm  is  enlarged,  the  light  in  the  centre 
of  the  plate  becomes  more  diffused  until  with 
a  full  aperture  it  is  scarcely  noticed,  precisely 
the  same  thing  taking  place  as  with  the  light 
fio:n  an  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  a  wiudow, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  diaphragm  is  re- 
duced in  size,  the  light  at  last  becomes  entirely 
concentrated  upon  the  particles  suspended  in  the 
atUiOSjihcre,  which  are  opposite  the  small  open- 
ing, the  light  reflected  from  them  being  sufficient 
to  produce  an  image  which  entirely  obliterates 
the  picture  at  that  point  leaving  a  w.hite  spot  a 
lilth;  larger  than  the  hole  iu  the  diaphragm. 

'J'his  theory  is,  I  think,  still  further  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  when  the  diaphragm  is  placed 
iM/ro)i<  of  the  lens  the  foggy  spot  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished,  the  reason  being  that  when  the 
dl;';:hragm  was  between  the  lense,  the  front  lense 
acted  as  a  condenser,  concentrating  the  light 
v.hch  passed  through  the  aperture,  and  of  course 
illuniiuatiag  the  floating  particles  more  power- 
fully ;  but  although  diminished,  this  defect  is 
not  entirely  removed  by  placing  the  diaphragm 
in  front,  for  upon  close  examination,  and  using  a 
smull  diaphragm  the  spot  can  still  be  detected, 
and  supposing  my  theory  to  be  correct,  this  must 
always  be  the  case  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
when  a  diaphragm  is  used.  Practically  I  find 
this  to  be  the  case,  for  I  have  never  ^met  with  a 
lens  free  from  this  defect. 


I  am  not  surprised  that  this  phenomenon  should 
be  unknown  to  opticians,  for  it  could  not  of  course 
enter  into  their  calculations,  but  it  does  surprise 
me  that  practical  photographers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  for  many  years  should 
have  so  long  overlooked  it.  I  have  conversed 
with  many  photographers  upon  this  subject,  but 
I  never  could  convince  one  of  them  that  Ms  par- 
ticular instrument  was  defective  in  this  respect, 
until  I  satisfied  him  by  actual  experiment. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  suggested  in 
this  article,  presented  itself  to  me  about  five 
years  ago,  while  engaged  in  some  experiments 
upon  the  solar  spectrum,  in  the  course  of  which, 
I  observed  the  way  in  which  the  minute  particles 
referred  to  were  rendered  visible  by  the  light  from 
a  small  aperture  in  a  window  shutter  ;  I  then  en- 
larged the  opening  and  placed  my  lenses  in  it 
with  a  diaphragm  between  them,  and  received 
the  image  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  As  I  had  anti- 
cipated, the  white  spot  could  be  seen  in  the  centre 
of  the  image,  while  the  particles  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  directly  opposite  the  opening  of  the 
diaphragm  were  distinctly  visible  and  brilliantly 
illuminated. 

To  my  mind  this  experiment  almost  amounts 
to  a  demonstration,  but  I  have  found  most  pho- 
tographers with  whom  I  have  conversed,  very  re- 
luctant to  admit  that  the  spot  could  be  caused  by 
the  image  of  invisible  atoms ;  yet  it  is  surely 
more  reasonable  than  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
the  English  Journals— that  the  spot  is  an  image 
of  the  hole  in  the  diaphragm. 


For  the  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal. 

ON  AURO-CHIORIDE  OP  SODIUM. 


Mr.  Editok  ;  In  the  April  No.  of  your  Journal, 
I  find  an  article  from  Photographic  J\rotes  upon 
the  subject  of  Auro-chloride  of  Sodium,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  the  editor,  as  being  a  new  salt,  to 
which  he  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  pho- 
tographers. He  considers  it  far  superior  to  alka- 
line chloride  of  gold  or  sel  d'or,  for  toning  pur- 
poses, and  says  that  it  is  now  attractmg  much 
attention. 

Now  I  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  of  the 
salt,  but  as  I  have  always  used  it  in  my  toning 
bath  ever  since  I  first  commenced  the  practice  of 
photography,  and  as  most  of  the  photographers 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  do  the  same,  I  can- 
not of  cour.se  admit  that  it  is  new.  I  have  usually 
made  it  in  the  A?ay  described  in  the  article  refered 
to  ;  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  but  I  have  since 
found  that  the  double  salt  obtained  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  with  the  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  gold,  and  then  evaporating 
to  crystalization  is  to  be  preferred,  as  giving  rich- 
er tints.  By  the  by,  is  it  not  strange  that  our 
friends  over  the  water  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  article  sold  in  this  country  under 
the  name  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  used  by  all 
photographers,  is  in  reality  the  double  chloride 
of  gold  and  sodium,  the  acid  chloride  of  gold  used 
abroad  never  having  been  known  in  our  market, 
at  least  so  far  as  I  cau  learn,  and  I  have  used 
and  analysed  specimens  from  all  the  principal 
manufacturers  iu  the  United  States. 

After  trying  all  the  different  toning  processes 
with  alkaline  chloride  of  gold,  sel  d'or,  &c.,  I 


have  never  found  anything  that  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  auro-chloride  of  sodium,  for  the 
richness  of  the  tints  which  it  is  cnpible  of  pro- 
ducing, as  well  as  the  permanance  of  the  prints  ; 
for  although  I  still  have  in  my  possession  the  first 
prints  I  ever  made,  not  one  has  ever  faded  which 
had  been  carefully  treated.  The  corresponding 
potassium  salt  I  have  never  tried,  though  theoret- 
ically I  should  suppose  its  effects  would  be  the 
same,  but  photography  has  taught  me  that  theor- 
etical and  practical  results  are  sometimes  very 
different  things. 

I  am  satisfied  that  every  chemist  would  be  ben- 
efited by  applying  himself  for  a  time  to  practical 
photography,  for  he  would  learn  at  least  one  im- 
portant lesson — that  the  most  plausible  and  well 
established  theory  may  fail  in  practice,  and  that 
what  we  in  our  ignorance  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  "  the  Laws  of  Nature"  are  by  no  means  so 
infallible  as  men  of  science  are  apt  to  imagine. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  great  discover- 
ies have  been  made  by  men  who  were  styled  em- 
pyrics,  and  look  for  the  reason  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  trammelled  by  a  biggoted  worship  of  the 
laws  laid  down  by  their  predecessors,  whose  theo- 
ries they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  infallible, 
which  is  too  often  the  case  with  scientific  men  ; 
thus  preventing  them  from  attempting  any  ex- 
periment not  in  accordance  with  these  precon- 
ceived notions.  There  is  a  biggotry  in  science 
as  well  as  in  religion,  and  in  both  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  obstinacy  which  nothing  can  over- 
come. 

A  scientific  gentleman  of  great  attainments 
and  educated  at  one  of  the  first  Universities  in 
Europe,  mentioned  to  me,  as  an  instance  of  "vul- 
gar error,"  that  every  body  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  in  this  country,  and  particularly  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  had  insisted  upon  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
musk-rat  eat  fish  and  muscles  when  he  could  get 
them,  whereas,  an  examination  of  the  teeth  and 
stomach  of  one  of  these  animals  had  confirmed 
him  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  carnivorous ; 
it  was  therefore  absurd  to  speak  of  its  eating  fish 
and  muscles,  young  ducks,  &c.,  as  that  would  be 
contrary  to  "  the  laws  of  nature'"  and  therefore 
impossible.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  assured  him 
that  muscles  were  the  favorite  food  of  the  musk 
rat,  and  that  in  localities  where  they  abound  he 
would  find  bushels  of  the  shells  in  front  of  their 
holes.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  declared  I  had 
repeatedly  seen  a  musk-rat  swimming  with  a  fish 
in  his  mouth,  and  that  while  on  some  of  my  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  expeditions  I  had  whole  boxes  of 
fish  destroyed  in  a  single  night  by  these  animals, 
the  evidence  of  numerous  fishermen  who  had  a 
life-long  opportunity  of  observation,  and  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  knew  anything 
upon  the  subject  was  treated  with  utter  contempt ; 
the  constant  answer  being,  "it  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  therefore  cannot  be  true*" 

To  crown  all,  on  one  occasion  his  daughter 
came  running  into  the  house  to  tell  her  father 
that  a  musk-rat  was  swimming  across  the  mill 
pond  close  by  with  a  fish  in  its  mouth,  when  he  ac- 
tually scolded  her  for  her  ignorant  mistake,  at  the 
same  time  refusing  to  go  and  look.  He  afterwards 
wrote  an  article  for  a  European  Scientific  Journal, 
giving  a  description  of  the  musk-rat,  in  which  he 
mentioned  that  all  Americana  who  were  familiar 
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with  the  animal,  assured  him  that  it  lived  partly 
upon  fish,  muscles,  &c.,  but  that  this  fact  only 
served  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  hundreds  of 
sensible  people  to  be  deceived  when  not  guided 
by  the  light  of  science. 

This  anecdote  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  nor 
is  the  gentleman  in  question  a  solitary  exception, 
as  is  proved  by  the  way  in  which  most  men  of 
science  ivject  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, table  moving,  &c.,  at  the  same  time  refusing 
to  test  them  by  experiment.  How  often  have  I 
endeavored  to  induce  such  persons  to  try  a  few 
experiments  for  their  own  satisfaction,  and  been 
met  with  the  invariable  answer  ;  "  I  should  only 
be  degrading  myself  and  prostituting  my  reason 
by  investigating  a  thing  which  I  knew  before- 
hand to  be  contrary  to  the  'laws  of  nature'  and 
therefore  a  contemptible  delusion."  Is  there 
any  hope  that  such  a  man  would  ever  make  a 
discovery  in  science,  involving  new  principles  ? 
None,  for  if  he  even  stumbled  upon  it  by  accident, 
he  would  reject  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses 
rather  than  admit  the  possibility  that  there  might 
be  more  things  "  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy,"  or  that  there 
might  be  "  laws  of  nature"  with  which  he  was  as 
yet  unacquainted. . 

In  photography  we  have  one  distinguished  man 
of  science,  writing  works  to  prove  by  theory,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  colored  images  by 
means  of  light,  while  the  experiments  of  others, 
demonstrate  that  it  can  and  has  been  done,  and 
that  at  this  moment  there  are  fewer  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  bringing  it  to  perfection,  than  were 
encountered  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  commoa 
printi  g  process. 

The  reverence  for  authority  is  another  great 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  scientific  progress, 
and  many  persons  who  will  refuse  to  credit  the 
testimony  ot  any  number  of  witnesses  of  unim- 
peachable veracity,  respecting  a  fact  which  s  ems 
new  and  strange  to  them,  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied if  you  can  show  them  that  it  has  been  men- 
tioned by  some  writer  whom  they  regard  as  au- 
thority. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  aereolite,  about  the 
size  and  t-hape  of  an  egg  ;  this  stone  fell  during 
a  thunderstorm  in  1838,  at  Harrisburgh,  and 
was  picked  up  while  still  hot  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  who  saw  it  fall,  and  gave  it  to  me 
directly  aftei  wards.  Several  others  of  the  same 
kind  were  picked  up,  and  1  procured  part  of  a 
broken  one,  on  examination  they  proved  to  have 
an  unusual  composition,  consisting  entirely  of 
iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron.  About  a  year 
since,  I  showed  this  specimen  to  a  scientific  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,  who,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came convinced  that  it  was  nothing  but  sulphuret 
of  iron,  utterly  refused  to  believe  that  it  was  an 
aereolite,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible,  as  all 
meteoric  stones  which  havfl  been  examined  by 
chemists,  had  been  found  to  be  of  a  ditterent 
composition.  I  replied  that  even  if  it  were  as- 
certained (which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case,)  that 
all  the  meteoric  stones  that  had  ever  fallen  upon 
the  earth  were  of  precisely  the  same  composition, 
it  would  be  no  proof  that  all  which  may  fall 
hereafter  must  be  the  same,  and  that  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present  his  belief  or  disbelief  should 
depend  entirely  upon  the  reliability  of  the  evi- 
dence.   He  declared  that  he  had  not  the  slight- 
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est  doubt  of  my  veracity,  but  that  I  must  be  la- 
boring under  some  delusion. 

Sometime  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  my 
reading,  I  found  that  Pallas  mentions  having 
seen,  in  a  district  west  of  the  Ural  mountains,  a 
great  number  of  oval  stones  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  egg,  and  which  were  believed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  to  have  fallen  in  the  interior 
of  hailstones ;  they  were  composed  entirely  of 
iron  pyrites,  and  Pallas  thinks  it  probable  that 
they  were  meteoric  stones.  The  moment  I 
showed  this  passage  to  the  gentleman  with  whom 
I  had  had  the  discussion,  he  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  genuiness  of  my  spe- 
cimen, thus  allowing  himself  to  be  convinced  by 
a  mere  allusion,  to  a  doubtful  tradition,  contained 
in  the  work  of  a  man  of  high  authority  in  sci- 
ence, while  he  rejected  the  positive  testimony  of 
a  person  who  had  no  motive  to  deceive,  and  whose 
veracity  he  would  not  doubt  upon  any  other 
subject. 

I  have  frequently  heard  persons  of  education 
declare,  when  speaking  of  phenomena  which  were 
new  to  them,  that  "  they  would  not  believe  it  if 
they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,"  but  would 
rather  conclude  that  their  senses  had  deceived 
them  ;  and  yet  these  very  persons  believed  the 
most  childish  absurdities,  for  the  truth  of  which 
there  exists  not  a  parade  of  evidence,  merely 
because  they  were  contained  in  books  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  highest 
authority. 

B.  M.  BRACKENRIDGE. 


mmm  photographical  society. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sociefy 
was  held  at  Cooper  Institute,  on  Monday  evening 
August  13,  S.  D.  TiLLMAKN,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Garbanatti  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  the  first 
subject  presented  was 

ADAPTATION  OF  MACHINERY  TO 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Babcock  exhibited  several  specimens 
of  photography  printed  on  a  machine  patented 
by  Mr.  Charles  Foutayne,  ot  Cincinnati,  at  the 
extraordinary  rate  of  two  hundred  per  minute. 
In  connection  with  the  subject,  Mr.  B.  said  : 

In  this  age  of  steam,  telegraphs,  and  photo- 
graphy, when  the  three  most  subtile  agencies  of 
nature, — light,  heat,  and  electricity — halve  been 
subdued  by  man  and  trained  to  do  his  bidding, 
startling  developments  and  astounding  applica- 
tions in  art  and  science  are  looked  for  as  an  al- 
most daily  programme  in  the  great  drama.  Is  it 
then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  go-ahead  Yankee, 
in  his  impatience  at  the  slowness  of  this  "  fast" 
age,  should  conceive  and  actually  carry  out  the 
idea  of  applying  steam  power  to  the  production 
of  photographs  and  should  turn  them  out  at  a 
speed  which  eclipses  the  boasted  rapidity  of  the 
"  lightning"  printing  press? 

As  an  evidence  that  this  may  be  and  even  has 
been  accomplished,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing for  the  inspection  of  the  Society  this  evening, 
several  specimens,  among  them  a  sheet  containing 


about  three  hundred  photographs  all  printed  from 
one  negative,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand  an 
hour.  As  astonishing  as  this  speed  may  seem  I 
am  assured,  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  believe, 
that  it  may  be  greatly  increased. 

The  means  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is, 
simply,  the  adaption  of  machinery  to  the  process 
of  printing  by  development.  This  process  though 
little  used  of  late,  has  certainly  produced  some 
very  fine  specimens,  and  prints  so  produced  are 
generally  conceded  to  have  the  advantage  in  per- 
manency over  the  ordinary  print  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  light. 

This  machine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Charles 
Fontayne  of  Cincinnati,  O..  who  has  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  perfecting  it  and  the  developing 
process  which  he  uses  therewith.  I  am  assured 
by  him  that  the  process  by  which  these  specimens 
were  produced  is  quite  different  from  any  other 
known,  but  in  what  this  difference  consists  I  am 
not  informed.  A  negative  is  fixed  in  a  box  to- 
gether with  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  and  the 
latter  exposed  by  automatic  machinery  to  thd 
condensed  light  of  the  sun  passing  through  thd 
negative.  Alter  each  exposure  the  paper  is  tra- 
versed underneath  the  negative,  to  present  a 
fresh  surface  for  the  succeeding  impression. 
These  motions,  together  with  that  of  clamping  the 
negative  into  close  contact  with  the  paper  at  the 
instant  of  exposure,  are  all  performed  by  the 
operator  simply  turning  a  crank. 

The  rapidity,  at  the  several  times  I  witnessed 
its  operation,  was  two  hundred  impressions  per 
minute,  at  which  speed  the  time  of  exposure  was 
but  .03  of  a  second  for  each  impression.  The 
condensing  lens  being  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  circle  of  condensed  light  about  one  a  id 
a  half  Inches,  the  above  exposure  is  equal  to  .65 
of  a  second  direct  exposure  to  the  light  of  the 
sun.  If,  therefore,  the  machine  were  to  be  used 
for  a  larger  class  of  plciures,  such  as  book  illus- 
trations and  stereograms,  a  condensing  lens  might 
be  dispensed  with  and  yet  nearly  tweaty-flve 
hundred  Impressions  be  taken  in  an  hour. 

This  opens  a  field  for  photography  hitherto  im- 
practicable in  consequeace  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  printing  as  ordinarily  practiced.  The 
illustrations  lor  a  book,  having  all  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  photograph,  may  b3 
turned  out,  by  the  use  of  tbis  michine,  with  a 
rapidity  wholly  undreamid  of,  either  in  plate 
printing,  or  lithography.  The  expense  of  en^^rav- 
ing  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  negative  come 
direct  from  the  artist's  hands,  drawn  upon  a  pre- 
pared glass,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  the  plates  for  a  large  edit. on  may  be 
printed,  each  one  a  perfect  duplicate  of  the  origi- 
nal drawing.  As  an  evidence  of  the  facility  with 
which  this  may  be  done,  a  print  produced  by  the 
ordinary  ammonia-nitrate  process,  from  a  rough 
sketch  so  prepared,  is  herewith  presented.  It 
will  be  seen  that  an  ease,  freedom,  and  spirit  is 
given  to  the  drawing  which  cannot  be  equalled 
by  any  process  of  engraving,  and  when  the  nega- 
tive is  properly  prepared  by  an  experienced  art- 
ist, nothing  further  could  be  desired  for  illustra- 
ting ideal  subjects,  but  for  the  actual,  and  for  re- 
producing the  works  of  others,  of  course  the 
draughtsman  would  give  way  to  the  far  more 
truthful  camera. 

But  besides  book  illustrations  and  portraits  for 
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visiting  cards,  and  advertising  purposes,  of  whicb 
spt'ciineiis  are  sliown,  this  machine  may  be  applied 
to  the  multiplication  of  stereograms,  which,  by- 
its  use,  may  be  made  so  cheaply  as  to  bring  tuem 
into  the  humblest  family,  where  by  their  exquisite 
beauty  and  truthfulness  they  will  engender  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  and,  in  time,  entirely 
eradicate  the  cheap  and  disgustingly  coarse  litho. 
graphs,  engravings,  and  water-color  daubs,  which 
at  pre.sent  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pic" 
tures  within  reach  of  the  poor. 
When  these  new  adaptations  of  photography  shall 
have  been  fully  accomplished,  then  shall  our  noble 
art,  which  has  already  done  more  to  develop  and 
elevate  the  taste  of  the  present  generation  than 
any  other  one  instrumentality,  take  a  stand  by 
the  side  of  its  great  sister  art — Printing — and, 
baud  in  hand  will  ihey  go  forth  to  educate,  enoble, 
and  elevate  mankind. 

The  pictures  herewith  presented  possess  addi- 
tional interest  to  this  Society,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  taken  upon  ordinary  American  writ  ug 
paper,  which  was  not  prepared  specially  for  pho- 
tographic purposes.  Mr.  Fontayne  first  used  this 
paper  in  his  experiments  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness, and,  Laving  become  accustomed  to  it,  he 
now  prefers  it  to  any  of  the  foreign  photographic 
papers.  In  the  course  of  hia  extended  experi- 
ments he  has  used  almost  every  variety  of  Ameri- 
can paper,  including  that  made  from  straw, 
ra;iuilla,  and  cane,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
ce-^s,  and  promises  at  some  future  time  to  present 
the  result  of  these  experiments  to  this  Society. 

Mr.  GARBANiTTi  supposed  they  would  be  a  little 
more  interested  in  this  matter  when  thoy  knew 
more  about  it,  by  an  examination  of  the  machine. 
At  present  it  was  theoretical,  as  far  as  their 
judgments  was  concerned,  although  practical  in 
its  results. 

Mk.  KnHN  thought,  as  Mr.  Fontayne  did  not 
send  his  machine  for  inspection,  or  explain  his 
developing  process,  that  it  looked  very  much  like 
using  the  Society  to  advertise  that  he  had  a  se- 
cret, and  he  deprecated  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Bauoock  disclaimed  any  intention  to  "  ad- 
vertise" the  process  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  Mr.  Fontayne  to  do  so,  as  he  had 
disposed  of  his  patent  right  to  a  company.  No 
machine  was  presented,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  not  one  in  the  city,  the  only  one  made  having 
been  taken  back  by  Mr.  Fontayne  to  Cincinnatti, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  other  and  larger  ones, 
which,  doubtless,  will  be  soon  in  operation  and 
open  to  the  inspection  of  photographers. 

He  would  have  gone  into  a  minute  description 
of  the  machine  and  its  working,  but  that  there 
was  pending  an  application  for  a  patent  in  France, 
and  it  was  thought  best  at  this  stage  not  to  make 
the  description  public.  He  had  teen  the  machine 
a  d  its  wonderful  results  in  the  course  of  his  bu- 
siness, and  he  brought  it  before  the  Society  purely 
as  a  matter  of  ■  cientific  interest.  Any  developing 
process  would  answer,  but  Mr.  Fontayne  claimed 
that  he  had  a  peculiar  developing  process,  which 
was  superior,  and  which,  for  the  present,  he  did 
not  wiih  to  make  public. 

The  CiiAiuMAN  deemed  the  introduction  of  the 

subject  quite  proper.    A  similar  case  arose  be- 

\    fore  the  recent  Scientific  Convention  at  Newport, 

'    where  a  patented  process  for   burning  wet  fuel 

^    was  brought  up.    it  excited  great  interest  and 


was  not  looked  upon  as  advertising  the  patent  at 
afl.  He  regretted  to  add  that  the  Association 
threw  no  new  light  upon  the  subject.  No  state- 
ment was  made  of  the  units  of  heat  produced  by 
this  process. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J. 
Rehn  of  Philadelphia,  several  very  interesting 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  microscopic  photo-li- 
thography, for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  re- 
turned. 

The  Chairjian  mentioned  that  Mr.  Swinton, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell,  of  England,  was 
obliged  to  postpone  it  to  the  next  meeting,  in 
consequence  of  his  duties  at  the  late  Scientific 
Uonvention  preventing  his  preparation  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Duchoichois,  who  has  attended  the  expedi- 
tion to  Labrador  for  the  purpose  of  making  pho- 
tographs of  the  recent  eclipse,  was  expected,  but 
owing  to  the  storm  did  not  make  bis  appearance. 

Mr.  Johnson,  however  exhibited  ten  views 
of  the  eclipse  taken  by  Mr.  Rutherford  at  his 
Observatory,  corner  of  Twelfth  Street,  and  Second 
Avenue. 

Dr.  R.  p.  Stevens  read  the  following  paper 

ON    GEOLOGICAL    PROOF    OF    ANCIENT 
LIGHT. 

"  Let  there  be  light,"  is  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  cosmogany.  By  the  same 
cosmogany  we  learn  that  light  was  created  be- 
fore the  sun  of  our  solar  system,  or  the  stars — 
those  central  suns  of  other  solar  systems,  had 
sprang  into  existence. 

How  to  explain  this  statement,  with  the  re- 
searches of  modern  science,  is  not  the  object  of 
this  paper ;  but,  merely,  to  bring  collateral 
proof,  that,  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  earth's 
history,  "  there  was  light,"  and  light  that  in  none 
of  its  essential  properties,  was  in  no  wise  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  now  emitted  from  the 
sun,  or  the  undulations  of  luminous  ether  bij  the 
sun,  whichever  theory  we  may  adopt. 

But  what  record  of  photography  can  we  possi- 
bly have,  reaching  down  to  us  from  days  so  re- 
motely distant  iu  the  cycles  of  the  earth's  history  ? 

Could  light  make  its  impress  upon  solid  matter, 
and  that  impress  be  preserved?  Perhaps  not 
upon  inorganic  matter,  so  that  we  have  discovered 
it :  though,  judging  from  the  effect  of  light  upon 
certain  forms  of  crystalization.  it  is  not  impossible 
but  that  the  chrystalographer,  may  yet  attain 
that  skill  in  his  science,  that  he  will  tell  as  surely, 
the  chrystal  formed  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
earth,  from  the  one  fashioned  in  the  blaze  of  di- 
urnal illumination,  as  the  photographer,  dis- 
tinguishes the  picture  taken  iu  a  dark  day,  from 
the  one  taken  in  a  light  day. 

But  if  inorganic  matter  has  not  preserved  to 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  reign  of  Photus 
or  Sol  riding  in  his  chariot  with  his  steeds  of  fire, 
guided  by  Phaeton  bis  charioteer  chasing  the 
clouds  of  night,  and  conquering  the  dominion  of 
chaos  ;  organic  matter  was  susceptible  of  the 
photographic  impress.  Here  are  still  visible  the 
footprints  of  the  firey  steeds,  and  the  rolling  of 
the  golden  chariot  wheels.  Not  that  we  see  the 
impress  clearly,  as  we  look  upon  a  well-defined 
negative  or  positive,  but  that  we  arrive  at  the 


knowledge  of  it,  by  rational  deduction  and  anal 
ogical  inferences. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  chemical  rays  of  the 
sun,  plants  absorb  carbon  and  throw  off  oxygen. 
If  they  are  deprived  of  light,  the  absorbtion  of 
carbon  fails,  and  with  the  total  deprivation  of 
light,  they  cease  to  grow,  soon  languish  and  die. 
A  potatoe  growing  iu  a  dark  cellar,  will  bead  its 
stem  towards  any  chance  ray  of  light,  straying 
into  its  dark  presence,  and  where  the  ray  strikes 
upon  the  stem  it  will  be  green  and  healthy,  but 
when  deprived  of  this  necessary  stimulus,  the 
stem  will  be  blanched  and  feeble.  Light  is  there- 
fore a  necessary  condition  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. 

Now,  if  well  presei-ved  records  of  the  past  ages, 
preserved  to  us,  the  knowledge  of  the  successful 
growth  of  plants,  it  is  logical  to  infer,  that 
through  the  chemistry  of  light,  carbon  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  atmosphere,  and  united  with  hydro- 
gen, to  form  the  leaf,  the  lobe  and  the  root,  of 
the  flora  of  the  past. 

We  go  back  in  geological  history,  through  more 
than  twenty  miles  of  stratified  and  palaezoic 
rocks,  in  which  are  thickly  strewn,  the  wrecks  of 
mighty  forests,— metamorphosed  great  bogs — and 
the  fuci  of  ancient  seas, 

"  Torn  from  the  rock  o'er  oceans  face  to  sail, 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail.'' 

This  primal  vegetation  is  now  fossilized.  It  is 
preserved  to  us  in  natures  lithograph,  and  from 
the  oak,  and  spruce,  and  palm,  and  kindred 
species  of  living  forests,  to  the  sea  weeds  of  the 
earliest  seas,  light  was  a  necessary  element  of 
their  growth. 

The  great  fact,  then,  that  plants  grew  in  a 
former  age  of  the  earth,  added  to  the  well  known 
fact,  that  light  is  indispensible  to  the  growth  of 
plants  in  the  present  age,  and  our  argument  from 
this  source  is  complete,  that  light,  existed  cotem- 
poraneous  with  the  earliest  vegetation. 

With  plants,  we  have  another  line  of  evidence, 
and  this  is  from  Animals  that  lived  in  the  earliest 
dawn  of  vegetable  life.  The  slab  of  Taconic 
slate,  filled  with  the  fronds  of  sea  weeds,  has  also 
upon  it,  the  dermal  skeletons  of  ancient  animals, 
in  their  various  segments,  and  the  segment  of  the 
bead,  often  bears  up  on  it  the  well-preserved 
visual  organ  of  the  animal. 

This  were  the  same  for  our  purpose,  as  if  we 
should  enter  Brady's  gallery,  and  find  all  the  pic- 
tures gone,  the  artist  also,  but  there  should  re- 
main bis  camera.  This  instrument,  with  its  dark 
chambers,  tubes  and  lens,  presupposes,  iu  this 
connection,  the  art  of  photography,  and  though 
we  explore  the  gallery  by  gaa  light,  the  instru- 
ment and  the  art,  presupposes  also,  the  existance 
of  aclinic  rays  from  the  sun. 

If  we  take  the  eye  of  the  common  house  fly  and 
examine  it  under  the  magnifying  glass,  we  find 
the  orbit  of  its  exterior  face,  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  many  compartments,  looking  like 
very  fine  checker  work.  The  organ  of  the  large 
dragon  fly  exhibits  this  peculiar  reticulated  sur- 
face to  the  naked  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  eye  of  the  crab  and  lobster,  are  all  formed 
on  the  same  plan.  If  moreover  we  submit  one 
of  these  eyes  to  the  knife  of  the  microscopic  ana- 
tomist he  will  trace  a  fiUiament  of  the  optic  nerve 
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to  each  compartment  of  the  visual  organ.  He 
tell  us  that  it  is  a  compound  eye,  i.  e.,  that  the 
globe  is  divided  into  numerous  eylets,  each  capa- 
ble of  receiving  distinct  impressions,  yet  giving 
to  the  animal  the  power  of  receiving  them  all 
into  one  focus  of  vision,— that  the  globe  is  sessile, 
or  firmly  fixed  on  the  head,  incapable  of  motion, 
and  this  compound  character,  is  a  compensation 
for  want  of  mobility. 

The  order  of  crustacen,  or  those  animals  whose 
skins  are  their  skeletons,  have  all  this  compound 
feature  of  the  eye.  Those  early  animals,  whose 
remains  we  find  entombed  in  the  older  fossilifer- 
ous  rocks  belong  to  this  order. 

Now  an  organ  of  sight  supposes  the  capacity 
of  vision,  and  light  is  an  essential  element  of 
vision,^there  could  be  none  without.  If  light  is 
the  necessary  condition  to  the  vision  of  the  Crust- 
acea of  the  present  seas,  it  must  have  been 
equally  so  to  the  same  class  of  animals  of  the 
early  seaS' — our  inference  then  is  unavoidable, 
that  there  was  light  when  the  primal  Trilobite 
was  created. 

The  location  of  the  organ,  also,  teaches  a  phisi- 
ological  lesson.  The  eye  of  the  crab  and  lobster, 
is  sessile  at  the  end  of  a  telescopic  tube,  because 
the  animal  is  accustomed  to  hide  under  stones,  or 
to  burrow,  and  a  prominent  eye  would  be  en- 
dangered by  his  habits.  This  telescopic  eye,  is 
shut  up  in  its  case,  or  brought  out,  wiih  all  the 
ease  and  celerity  of  a  sea  captain,  on  the  quarter 
deck  managing  his  telescope. 

Tha  Star  Gazer  (Coitus)  of  our  fresh  water 
streams,  has  his  large  globular  eyes  placed  upon 
the  top  of  his  head,  because  he  is  adapted  to  liv- 
ing upon  the  bottom  of  streams,  and  his  enemies 
are  all  above  him.  So  too  are  the  organs  of  the 
flounder  fixed  upon  the  upper  side  of  his  head  for 
the  same  reason.  The  horse,  hare,  ox,  and  other 
animals  which  flee  from  their  pursuers,  have 
prominent  eyes  placed  upon  the  sides  of  their 
heads,  that  they  may  look  forwards,  sideways 
and  backwards,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
discover  their  enemies,  and  see  their  way  in  their 
flight.  The  feline  species  on  the  contrary,  which 
pursue  their  prey,  have  their  eyes  placed  so  as 
to  look  directly  forwards. 

The  compound  globe  of  the  Trilobite  is  so 
placed  upon  the  segments  of  his  head,  that  the 
sight  is  directed,  forwards,  outwards,  and  back- 
wards at  the  same  time,  while  that  portion  which 
faces  inwards,  towards  the  opposite  eye,  is  want- 
ing in  reticulations,  or  capacity  of  vision,  because 
the  animal  has  no  need  of  it  in  this  direction. 

These  animals,  then,  had  not  only  light  to 
guide  them  over  their  feeding  grounds,  and  for 
sporting  in  their  aquatic  domains,  but  also  so 
placed  upon  their  heads,  as  best  to  see  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  escape  from  them  by  such  means  as 
was  in  their  power. 

Their  visual  organs  bore  precisely  the  same  re- 
lations to  all  the  phenomena  of  light,  as  animals 
of  the  same  genera  and  order  of  the  present  era  ; 
we  are  therefore  warranted  in  our  conclusions, 
that  there  has  been  no  change,  either,  in  the 
amount  of  light,  whether  considered  as  a  whole  ; 
nor  in  any  of  the  phenomena  of  its  different  rays, 
whether  considered  as  formed  of  distinct  elements, 
since  the  first  dawn  of  animated  nature. 

To  the  heavenly  mandate,  "  Let  there  he  light," 


the  voices  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology  re- 
spond, "  There  was  i.iuut." 

There  being   no  further  business,  the  Society 
adjourned  to  the  second  Monday  in  September. 


0\  THE  PRESEM  STATE  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE 
REGARDli\G  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Britinh  Assodaiion  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  1859.) 

The  chemical  problem  presented  by  the  photo- 
graphic image  is  one  of  great  complexity.  It  is 
uninviting  to  the  chemist,  in  so  far  as  it  presents 
very  little  opportunity  of  his  obtaining  quanti- 
tative results  ;  for  howsoever  subtle  and  rapid  be 
the  chemical  transformation  effected  by  the  light, 
it  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a  superficial  change 
only,  and  defies  even  the  delicate  methods  of  the 
balance.  In  undertaking  to  collect  what  is  known, 
and  to  test  the  correctness  of  what  has  bten  pub- 
lished regarding  this  intricate  problem,  the  Com- 
mittee have  proposed  to  themselves  to  deal  first 
with  the  simplest  transformations  on  which  photo- 
graphic processes  are  founded,  and  to'  pass  on 
from  these  to  the  more  complex. 

Moreover,  they  confine  themselves  to  the  photo- 
graphic results  obtained  with  the  salts  of  silver, 
as  these  are  the  most  employed,  and  because  it  is 
necessary  to  assign  some  limits  to  their  inquiry. 

If  the  salts  of  silver  are  the  most  remarkable 
for  their  susceptibility  to  photo-chemical  change, 
one  is  naturally  led  to  search  first  for  the  causes 
of  this  among  those  simpler  comdounds  of  the 
metal  in  which  the  transformation  is  not  compli- 
cated by  the  secondary  decompositions  which 
might  be  expected  to  accompany  it  in  the  case  of 
organic  compounds.  Yet,  among  the  inorganic 
compounds,  this  susceptibility  to  photo-chemical 
decomposition  is  rare  ;  and  though  not  absolutely 
confined  to  one  salt,  the  chloride  of  silver,  that 
body  exhibits  the  simplest  and  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  it. 

The  chloride  of  silver,  when  perfectly  pure, 
passes,  on  exposure  to  light,  from  its  pure  white 
through  various  stages  of  change  in  hue,  in  which 
blue  is  mixed  with  grey,  until  it  finally  reaches  a 
deep  slate-violet  color.  Chlorine  is  evolved  from 
the  chloride  ;  but  the  question  which  here  meets 
us,  in  limine,  is  one  which  probably  underlies  the 
whole  of  the  problem  we  have  to  consider,  and 
consists  in  the  chemical  condition  in  which  the 
silver  remains  alter  the  light  has  completed  the 
decomposition  so  far  as  it  can  go.  Is  the  result 
a  subchloride  of  silver  ?  or  are  the  chlorine  and 
the  silver  completely  dissevered,  the  gaseous  ele- 
ments going  aWay,  and  the  metal  remaining  mixed 
with,  or  rather  encrusting,  particles  of  unaltered 
chloride  ? 

Certainly  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view.  Such,  at  least,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  papers  by  Dr.  Draper,  of  New 
York,*  by  Mr.  Guthrie.f  and  more  recently  from 
a  series  of  papers  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard, 
in  France. 

In  the  first  two  memoirs  referred  to,  an  allotro- 
pic  state  of  the  metallic  silver  is  viewed  as  the 
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only  explanation  of  the  reactions  of  the  dark 
substance  formed  by  the  liglit.  No  chemist,  how- 
ever, has  yet  produced  this  substance  in  such  a 
state  of  purity  as  to  be  able  to  subject  it  to  an 
analysis  ;  and  the  only  arguments,  therefore, 
which  can  be  relied  on  in  explanation  of  the 
change  are  such  as  make  the  fewest  assumptions 
and  put  the  least  strain  on  the  present  experience 
of  the  chemist. 

There  have  been  many  methods  proposed  for 
the  production  of  a  subchloride  of  silver  by  pro- 
cesses directly  chemical.  One  of  these  consists 
in  the  suspension  of  silver  leaf  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  of  chloride  of 
copper.  But  this  experiment  has  been  repeated 
by  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  look  upon  the 
purple-tinted  product  as  chloride  of  silver  ac- 
companied by  but  a  trace  of  a  substance  possess- 
ing a  profouudly  coloriug  power,  which,  as  will 
presently  be  explained,  we  believe  to  be  a  sub- 
chloride. 

In  order  to  produce  this  substance  with,  at  all 
events,  a  grearer  approach  to  isolation,  we  en- 
deavoured to  avail  ourselves  of  the  possibility  of 
a  reaction  between  chlorohydric  acid  and  the  sub- 
oxide of  silver,  and,  with  this  view,  instituted 
many  experiments  for  the  production  of  this  last 
body  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity.  Memoirs  de- 
voted to  the  chemistry  of  the  suboxide  of  silver 
are  not  rare.  Professor  FaradayJ  showed  that 
the  deposit  formed  by  the  exposure  to  the  air  of 
an  ammoniaoal  solution  of  oxide  of  silver,  con- 
sists of  a  compound  with  a  composition  of  108 
silver  and  5-4:  oxygen.  This  composition  ia  in- 
compatible with  a  formula  Agg  0  (supposing  ox- 
ide of  silver  to  be  AgO  ;  but  the  physical  char- 
acters of  the  body  are  interesting.  It  is  grey, 
and  by  reflected  light  is  seen  to  possess  a  strong 
lustre.  By  transmitted  light  a  thin  layer  of  it 
appears  bright  yellow. 

Rose§  has  called  attention  to  various  other  re- 
actions, in  which  suboxide  of  silver  appears  to  be 
formed.  Thus,  if  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  be  added  to  protosulphate  of  iron,  a 
deep  and  intensely  colorific  black  precipitate  is 
formed,  consisting  of  a  compound  expressed  by 
the  formula  x^g2  0,2FeO,Fe2  03.  similar  or  an- 
alogous products  of  different  composition  are 
formed  by  the  use  of  salts  of  the  manganese  ox- 
ide, and  by  solutions  of  cobalt ;  but  in  all  these 
cases  the  suboxide  of  silver  is  associated  in  com- 
bination with  other  bodies,  and  does  not  present 
itself  in  a  state  from  which  it  would  be  easily 
convertible  into  a  subchloride.  Rose,  indeed, 
has  made,  in  connection  with  these  researches, 
one  remark  which  has  a  significance  of  some 
value  for  the  photographic  chemist.  He  shows 
that,  in  the  case  of  adding  the  acetate  of  silver 
to  a  protoacetate  of  iron,  the  precipitate  presents 
the  black  tint  and  deeply  colorific  power  which 
seem  to  characterise  the  compounds  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  silver.  When  the  salts  used,  however, 
contain  "  strong"  mineral  acids,  as  when  nitrate 
of  silver  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  the  mutual  pre- 
cipitants,  the  deposit  is  grey  and  metallic — the 
reduction  of  the  silver  is,,  in  short,  complete.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  we  shall  hereafter  recall. 


t  Quarts  Journ.  Sc.  268. 

^  Journ.  Pract.  Chem  Ixxi,  215,  407,  et  seq.;  see  WoUer, 
Pogg.  Ann,  xli.  344. 
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The  processes  which  seemed  to  hold  out  the 
greatest  prospect  of  success  for  the  production  in 
the  first  place  of  a  suboxide,  and  subsequently  of 
a  subchloride,  by  the  methods  of  the  laboratory, 
and  independently  of  the  action  of  the  light,  were 
those  afforded  by  the  reduction  |1  of  the  citrate  of 
silver,  and  by  the  conversion  of  arsenite  of  silverll 
by  the  action  of  a  caustic  alkali  into  alkaline 
arseniate,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  ox- 
ide of  silver  to  a  mixture  of  metallic  silver  and 
suboxide,  thus  : — 

3AgO  As03+3NaOHO  =  3NaO  AsOs  -f 
Ag,  0-f  Ag.* 

Of  the  results  yielded  by  <he  first  of  these,  none 
were  found  that  gave  any  promise  at  all  satisfac- 
tory. Hydrogen  was  passed  through  citrate  of 
silver  suspended  in  hot  water.  The  products  at 
first  brown,  and  then  black,  and  finally  grey, 
were  examined  at  various  stages  of  their  progress 
in  coloration  ;  citric  acid  being  used  as  a  solvent 
to  remove  the  citrate  and  the  oxide, f  the  residu- 
ary product  being  examined  by  treatment  with  di- 
lute chlorohydric  acid  to  convert  it  into  chloride. 
The  citric  acid  solution  was  found  to  contain 
nothing  capable  of  reducing  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  must  thereftire  have  been  free  from 
suboxide.  The  result  of  treating  the  residue  with 
chlorol)}dric  acid,  and  then  dissolving  the  silver 
by  dilute  nitric  acid,  was  a  rose-tinted  chloride  of 
silver. 

On  the  supposition  that  this  residue  was  a  mix- 
ture of  suboxide,  or  a  salt  of  it,  with  metallic 
silver,  we  are  constrained  to  the  view  that  the 
suboxide  of  silver  is  not  characterised  by  the 
property  of  entirely  passing,  under  the  influence 
of  chlorohydric  acid,  into  subchloride.  Thisseems 
to  be  confirmed  in  some  degree  by  the  results 
with  the  arsenite,  to  which  we  now  proceed.  To 
that  reaction,  which  \^  ohler  has  described,  much 
attention  was  devoted  ;  and  it  was  tried  under 
several  modifications.}:    By  forming  a  dilute  sol- 

llWohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  xxx.  3. 

If  VVohler  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cl.  363. 

*  Tbe  form  . la  for  arsenite  of  silver  usually  accepted  is  2 
AgO  A6O3  but  we  find  Wohler's  formula  as  above  given 
to  be  the  correct  one. 

tThe  bruwn  pniduct  became  converted  into  the  black 
one  by  ihe  treatment  with  the  citric  acid.  Both  under- 
went similar  changes  under  the  successive  action  of  chlor- 
hydric  and  nitric  acids,  and  both  previous  to  this  treat, 
ment  reduced  the  permagnate  of  potash  powerfully.  But 
it  was  found  that  the  citric  acid  alone  was  capable  of  reduc- 
ing the  deposit  to  the  grey  condition  of  metallic  silver, 
withdrawing  fiom  it  at  the  same  time  (all  the)  oxide  of  sil- 
ver, a  result  which  seemed  to  render  almost  hopeless  an 
effort  to  form  the  sub-oxide  by  its  means. 

Indeed  the  mere  boiling  of  the  citrate  blackened  it,  pro- 
ducing a  dark  colored  mixture  of  silver  with  some  com- 
pound of  the  fuboxiile,  the  citrate  itself  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation which  must  have  lowered  iis  .saturating  power, 
as  the  solution  remained  neutral.  The  citrate,  however, 
when  thus  boiled  with  water  through  which  a  etream  of 
hydrogen  was  passing,  became  more  darkly  colored,  but 
imparted  an  acid  reaction  to  the  »ater. 

The  black  body  that  results  from  the  reactions  described, 
contains  organic  matter,  as  it  intumesces  when  heated.  It 
cannot  therefore,  be  merely  a  mixture  of  metallic  silver  with 
tbe  suboxide 

The  dry  citrate  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  very 
slowly  affected  at  212",  but  passes  at  length  into  a  sub- 
stance, which  produces  on  the  one  hand  a  dark-brown  solu- 
tion, and  on  the  other  a  brown  residue  which  yields  a  very 
pale  red  body  on  being  transformed  by  chlorohydric  and 
nitric  acids. 

t  It  appeared  in  trying  Wohler's  experiment  in  several 


ution  of  arsenite  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  add- 
ing this  very  gradually  to  a  boiling  concentrated 
solution  of  soda,  an  extremely  black  powder  was 
produced.  This  on  being  treated  with  dilute 
chlorohydric  acid  becomes  grey  ;  and  on  boiling 
the  washed  product  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  silver 
is  dissolved,  and  there  is  left  a  substance,  which, 
if  Wohler  be  right  in  calling  the  black  powder 
suboxide  of  silver,  we  should  expect  to  contain 
subchloride  of  silver.  The  color  of  this  sub- 
stance is  a  rich  chocolate  or  maroon,  more  or  less 
dark,  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  process  ;  it 
never  reached  the  deep  slate-violet  of  the  chloride 
of  silver  exposed  to  sunlight.  On  analysis  it  was 
found  to  contain  as  large  an  amount  as  24  per 
cent,  of  chlorine  ;  the  pure  chloride  Ag  Cl  con 
tains  24-74  of  chlorine  ;  the  subchloride  Agj  Cl 
requires  14-08  of  chlorine.  Other  products  of  less 
deep  hue  than  the  one  first  examined  gave  the 
numbers  24-3  and  24-2  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 
Assuming  that  the  ch.  colate  hue  was  imparted 
to  the  substance  by  a  subchloride  (and  no  other 
view  seems  equally  probable),  we  are  constrained 
to  recognise  in  this  subchloride,  only  present  to 
the  amount,  at  the  furthest,  of  5  per  cent.,  a  sur- 
prising colorific  energy. 

From  the  experiments  previously  cited,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  our  failure  in  this  attempt 
to  produce  the  pure  subchloride  of  silver  arose 
from  the  fact  of  the  action  of  chlorohydric  acid 
upon  the  suboxide  of  silver  not  be  ng  so  simple 
as  a  complete  conversion  into  subchloride  would 
indicate  ;  and  we  are  the  more  induced  to  draw 
this  conclusion  from  the  analogy  of  the  suboxide 
of  mercury.  Thus,  if  from  a  solution  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  that  oxide  be  precipitated,  the 
action  of  chlorohydrc  acid  on  the  precipitate  is 
not  to  form  the  subchloride,  but  a  grey  mixture 
of  chloride  and  metallic  tnercury.  The  same  may 
perhaps  apply  to  suboxide  of  silver  ;  and,  if  so, 
it  would  be  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  acid, 
either  partially  or  entirely,  and  would  form  chlo- 
ride of  silver  and  metallic  silver. 

One  experiment  we  tried,  in  tiae  hope  of  pro- 
ducing the  subchloride  of  silver  by  a  direct  re- 
action. Chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  concen- 
trated and  highly-alkaline  arsenite  of  Foda  ;  and 
this  solution,  in  the  presence  of  exct-fS  of  soda, 
was  gently  warmed.  A  brilliant  mirror-like  de- 
posit, not  of  sub-chloride,  but  of  metallic  silver, 
was  the  result. 

But  with  however  little  success  the  eflForts  to 
produce  a  pure  sjbchloride  of  silver  have  as  yet 
been  crowned,  the  experiments  we  have  detailed 
enabled  us  to  institute  a  few   comparative  reac- 


ways,  that  on  the  one  hand  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  arsenic  compound  from  the  residue,  and 
on  the  other,  that  the  ten  lency  of  arsenic  acid  in  solution 
was  to  further  the  breking  up  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide 
and  metal.  Lime  of  byrata  water  were  there  ore  substi- 
tuted lor  the  soda,  but  still  arsenite  of  silver  remaihed  un- 
decomposed.  This  seemed  due  to  its  solid  ciindition.  It 
was  to  overcome  this  that  the  solution  in  nitric  acid  was 
adopted. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  chocolate- tinted 
compound  of  chlorine  and  silver,  by  whatever  pn'cess  it 
had  been  produced,  became  by  fresh  treatment  with  chlor- 
hydric  acid,  again  capable  of  yielding  a  solution  of  silver 
when  treated  by  nitric  acid.  So  utterly  unstable  are  these 
subcompuunds  of  that  metal ! 

Indeed   it  would  seem  that  to  secure  to  them  any  per- 
m»nence,  they  must  be  formed  in  combinatioa. 


tions,  whereby  the  result  of  treating  a  true  sub- 
chloride (however  diluted,  so  to  say,  with  proto- 
chloride)  with  the  ordinary  reagents  employed 
by  the  photographist  may  be  achieved.  The  re- 
sults yielded  by  these  reagents  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Nitric  acid,  of  sufiBcient  strength  to  dissolve 
silver  by  heat,  does  not  alter  this  dark  compound. 

Chlorohydric  acid  does  not,  when  dilute,  produce 
any  apparent  change  in  it. 

Ammonia  breaks  it  up  entirely,  dissolving  all 
as  chloride,  except  a  minute  amount  of  metallic 
silver,  which  remains. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  all  except  a 
trace  of  metallic  silver  like  that  left  by  the  am- 
monia. 

It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  go  through 
the  reactions  exhibited  by  these  several  tests  with 
the  dark  body  formed  by  the  photochemical  de- 
composition of  the  chloride  of  silver,  or  of  this 
body  mixed  with  excess  of  nitrate  ;  for  we  find 
that  these  reactions  are  in  the  several  cases  iden- 
tical. The  light'darkened  chloride  indeed  presents 
a  deeper  and  bluet  color  than  that  formed  arti- 
ficially ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  light- 
formed  body  is  a  coating  of  uniformly  and  com- 
pletely transformed  substance — superficial,  it  is 
true,  but  continuous  in  its  surface — while  the  la- 
boratory product  is  an  Intimate  mixture  of  dis- 
continuous particles,  the  bluer  tint  of  the  one  and 
the  redder  tint  of  the  other  will  hardly  carry 
much  weight  in  deciding  against  the  identity  of 
the  cloroific  silver-compound  in  each  case.  Nor 
will  it  perhaps  be  considered  to  support  the  view 
of  the  photochemical  reduction  consisting  in  tbe 
complete  severance  of  the  metallic  silver,  that 
the  product  of  that  reduction  can  be  formed  by 
the  light  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid.  The  pro- 
duction of  an  allotropic  form  of  silver  in  the 
nascent  state,  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  seems 
certainly  to  make  a  larger  dematid  on  the  cred- 
ulity of  the  chemist  than  the  assertion  that  the 
reduction  stops  at  an  interm.  diate  stage,  at  which 
a  subchloride  is  the  result  of  it — a  subchloride 
whose  properties  we  have  seen  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  a  substance  formed  in  tiie  labora- 
tory, and  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  composition  than  that  of  a  subchloride  of 
silver. 

In  the  photographic  processes  in  which  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  employed,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  chloride  of  silver  is  not  used  by 
itself —  nay,  by  itself  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
production  of  the  deep  color  requisite  for  the 
photographic  eflFects.  It  is  used,  in  fact,  always 
in  conjunction  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  also, 
it  must  be  added,  with  organic  substances,  among 
which  the  cellulose  of  the  paper  aud  the  glue-like 
size  are  prominent.  The  action  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  needs  little  explanation  ;  it  supplies 
continually  a  fresh  surface  of  chlorde  of  silver, 
formed  by  part  of  the  chlorine  given  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  original  chloride,  which  unites  at 
once  with  the  silver  of  the  nitrates,  and  simultane- 
ously becomes  blackened  by  the  action  of  light. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  it  haa  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  chemists  who  have  exp  ri- 
mented  on  this  point,  that  an  oxide  of  chlorine  is 
also  formed  at  the  same  time,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  renewed  deposit  of  chloride  of  silver  which 
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is  produced,  ia  tbe  supernatant  nitrate  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  sulphurous  acid.  That  the 
darker  compound  produced  by  the  presence  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  in  no  respect  different,  save 
that  it  is  a  more  abundant  deposit  from  that 
formed  from  the  chloride  alone,  is  evidenced  by 
the  identity  of  its  reactions  with  those  of  the  lat- 
ter. For  here,  again,  dilute  nitric  acid  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  dissolve  silver  at  112°,  is  inert 
in  its  action  on  this  bluish-black  compound, 
Chlorhydric  acid,  if  not  sufficiently  dilute,  ren- 
ders it  somewhat  paler,  and  gives  a  brownish  hue 
to  its  slaty  voilet,  but  otherwise  does  not  alter  it. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  nearly  the  whole, 
if  sufficiently  strong,  leaving  but  a  trace  of  met- 
tallic  silver  ;  and  ammonia  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  while  cyanide  of  potassium  appears  en- 
tirely to  dissolve  it. 

lu  order  to  be  satisfied  that  the  bluish  slate- 
colored  substance  formed  in  the  presence  of 
nitrate  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
chloride  was  not  an  oxychloride,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  form  such  an  oxychloride  by  operating  on 
the  chocolate-colored  substance  so  often  alluded 
to.  Boiled  with  caustic  potash,  this  became  dark 
brown  ;  but  nitric  acid  restored  to  it  its  chocolate 
tint.  The  substance  operated  on  in  this  experi- 
ment was  formed  from  the  citrate  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  (in  this  case  in  the  presence  of  nit- 
rate of  silver)  and  treatment  of  the  products  as 
before,  by  chlorhydric  and  nitric  acids  in  succes- 
sion. 

We  consider  that  we  ars  justified  in  drawing 
the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  action  of  the  light  on  chloride  of 
silver  to  reduce  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  pene- 
trate its  substance,  to  tne  state  of  a  subchloride. 

2.  Thar.,  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
this  deposit  of  subchloride  is  necessarily  more 
pleut  ful,  while  some  part  of  the  liberated  chlo- 
ride passes  into  an  oxide,  whiijh  prevents  a  por- 
tion of  the  chlorine  set  free  from  conducing  to 
the  formation  of  fresh  subcliloridd. 

From  tliis  point  we  may  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  photographc  image  in  more  complex, 
but,  for  the  phutographist,  more  available  forms. 
Aud,  in  doing  so,  mu-t  at  the  outset  bear  in  mind 
that  the  image  varies  in  its  ch  aracter  in  ditferent 
stages  of  the  photographic  process.  The  first 
result  obtained  by  the  light,  eveu  if  it  be  the 
same  in  all  stages  of  the  solarisatiou,  is  not  the 
result  which  is  in  many  cases  left  after  the  fixing 
solution  has  performed  its  work  ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps, more  interesting,  as  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  change  effected  by  the  light,  indf/peudent 
of  the  chemical  re-agents  which  are  afterwards 
applied. 

I;i  endeavoring  to  reduce  into  orderly  arrange- 
mint  the  great  number  of  photographic  results 
wliicli  this  inquiry  involves,  it  seemed  best  to 
sever  at  the  outset  two  series  of  them  which  bear 
but  little  relation  to  each  other — namely,  the 
images  obtained  by  d.^velopinent,  and  those 
which  are  formed  visibly  by  the  light.  Com- 
menc  ng  with  the  latter  of  these,  the  attention  is 
at  one  '  arrested  by  the  processes  involving  tlie 
use  of  chlorid;  of  silver  in  conjunction  with  the 
nitrate  of  that  metal. 

The!  rationale  of  the  union  of  those  two  com- 
pounds for  the  production  of  an  effect  far  greater 
than  that    upon   the    chloride   alone,    has  been 
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shown ;  but,  practically,  in  photographic  process- 
es there  are  other  agents  present  in  the  paper,  or 
purposely  introduced  into  it,  which  play  a  part 
in  the  photochemical  change  hardly  less  impor- 
important  than  that  of  the  silver  salts  them- 
selves. 

We  may  fairly  enquire  in  the  first  instance, 
whether  the  presence  of  the  fibre  of  the  paper 
itself  may  not  assist  in  effecting  decomposition 
under  the  influence  of  light.  To  determine  this 
point,  Sweedish  filtering-paper,  as  the  type  of  the 
most  uniform  and  pure  libre  of  paper  that  could 
be  procured,  was  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver 
alone  :  on  being  exposed  for  some  hours,  it  ex- 
hibited a  pale-reddish  stain,  which,  after  several 
days'  isolation,  reached  no  deeper  tone  than  a 
brown.  The  substitution  of  ammonia  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver for  the  nitrate  gave  a  rapidity  to  the  change , 
and  ultimately  a  depth  of  opacity  to  the  result, 
by  affording  an  antagonism,  as  we  suppose, 
to  the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  re- 
actions of  the  darkened  ammonia  nitrate  pa- 
per are  as  follow : — Ammonia  does  not  other- 
wise affect  it  than  that  treattnent  therewith 
(probably  by  action  on  the  tissue  of  the  pa- 
per) makes  it  slightly  more  readily  acted  upon 
by  other  re-agents.  Nitric  acid,  though  exceed- 
ingly dilute,  rapidly  dissolves  it.  Indeed,  an 
acid  so  far  diluted  that  it  took  many  hours  to 
destroy  the  substance  left  by  treating  with  am- 
monia Sweedish  paper  that  had  been  prepared 
with  cliloride  of  silver  and  subsequently  darkened 
in  the  sun,  was  able  to  destroy  this  bronzed  im- 
age formed  by  the  ammonio-nitrate  in  a  few 
minutes.  Cyanide  of  potassium  in  presence  of 
air  rapidly  destroys  it,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  it 
does  the  image  on  chloride  of  silver  just  alluded 
to. 

It  would  be  difficult,  from  the  above  reactions, 
to  come  to  any  positive  opinion  on  the  nature  of 
the  photochemically-changed  substance  left  by 
the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  on  pure  tissue  of 
paper.  But  that  this  tissue  is  not  without  a  part 
to  play  in  the  changes  which  the  oxide  of  silver 
undergoes— perhaps  even  a  more  important  one 
ban  that  of  an  absorber  of  oxygen — seems  indi- 
cated by  one  curious  experiment.  Sweedish  fil- 
tering-paper treated  with  nitratt  of  silver,  and 
while  still  moist  touched  with  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  gives  a  grey  stain  easily  recog- 
nised as  metallic  silver.  When,  however,  it  is 
suffered  to  dry  (of  course  in  the  dark.)  the  stain 
thus  formed  instead  of  a  grey,  exhibits  a  dense 
black  tone,  which  imnijdiately  afterwards  passes 
on  into  a  brown.  The  former  of  these  is  probably 
suboxide. 

But  if  the  tissue  of  the  paper  is  not  to  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  list  of  possible  co-opera- 
tive agents  present  in  these  processes,  there  are 
oth  -r  substances  of  which  the  influence  can  be 
demonstrated  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  photographist.  Gelatine  as  size  was  long 
employed  without  his  being  conscious  of  its  im- 
portance ;  and  he  now  uses  albiimen  as  a  photo- 
graphic glazj.  and  somelim.js  other  substances 
sueh  as  grape  sugar  Iceland  moss,  ca-ieine,  &c., 
on  account  of  the  fine  tojes  and  permanence 
in  the  fixing  bath  wliich  they  impart  to  his 
pictures.  Gi'latine  and  album^'n  both  combine  i 
with  nitrate  of  silver  ;  aud  the  character  of  the 
combination  Is  one  which  chemistry  has  yet  to 


explain  with  completeness.  These  compounds 
differ  from  each  other  in  many  important  re- 
spects ;  we  shall  select  that  with  gelatine  for 
illustration.  The  characters  of  the  compound  of 
gelatine  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  exhibited  by 
the  following  statements  : — 

If  a  sheet  of  transparent  gelatine  be  floated 
upon  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  solution 
loses  a  considerable  amount  of  the  dissolved  salt. 
When  the  proportion  of  the  gelatine  to  the  bulk 
and  strength  of  the  solution  is  sufficient,  free 
nitrate  of  silver  is  scarcely  to  be  detected  in  the 
bath,  and  what  silver  is  found  there  is  probably 
in  the  form  of  a  gelatine  compound,  which  is 
not  entirely  insoluble.  The  gelatine  mass,  though 
but  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  is  so  to  a  consider- 
able amount  in  hot  water,  and  retains  at  once  the 
neutrality  aud  the  taste  of  the  nitrate.  The  solu- 
tion gives  the  following  reactions  : — • 

Caustic  potash  throws  down  a  bulky  olive- 
brown  precipitate,  which  clots  into  a  tough  ex- 
tensile mass.  This  dissolves  by  boiling  with  ex- 
cess of  the  precipitant,  yielding  a  very  dark,  and 
when  diluted,  a  clear  yellowish-brown  solution. 

Stronj  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate,  but 
on  boiling  forms  a  pale  orange  yellow  solution, 
on  which  the  light  produces  little  or  no  change. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  introduced  cautiously 
produces  no  precipitate,  but  in  excess  renders 
the  solution  turbid.  The  clear  liquid  is  not  ren- 
dered turbid  by  boiling ;  but  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  suffice  to  render  it  milky  irom  sep- 
aration of  chl  jride  of  silver,  which  may  be  re- 
dissolved  by  ammonia,  or  darkened  by  the  light. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  unless  carefully  introduced, 
throws  down  a  turbidity  of  a  yellow  tint  in  it. 
But  if  this  be  removed  by  filtration,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  addition  of  the  most  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  boiling  throws  down  a  fresh  amount  of 
iodide  of  silver. 

Cold  iiilnc  add  produces  no  change  in  the  gel- 
atino-nitrate  (?)  of  silver,  even  when  formed  from 
the   ordinary  commercial  gelatine  ;  but   boiling 
throws  down  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  chlo 
ride,  originating  iu  the  impurity  o;'  that  body. 

Chlorhydric  acid  in  minute  quantity  produces 
also  no  precipitate  until  boiled,  when  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  sepirates  from  the  compound. 

The  gelatinous  mass,  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  upon  the  gelatine, 
becomes,  on  exposure  to  the  sunlight,  of  a  red 
color.  The  change  is  a  rapid  one,  aud  is  accom- 
panied by  a  snrinking  of  the  mass  to  its  original 
character  of  a  thin  sheet  as  it  dries.  The  color 
attainid  by  prolonged  solar  influence  is  by  trans- 
mitted light  a  deep  ruby,  and  a  "  bronzed"  green 
by  reflected  light.  Sheets  of  the  gelatino-nitrate 
of  silver  thus  solarised  no  longer  swell  up  or  dis- 
solve in  boiling  water,  but  only  after  long  boil- 
ing become  disintegrated  in  filmy  fragments. 
Potash  gives,  on  boiling,  a  clear  solution,  which, 
even  when  dilute,  is  brownish-red,  and  appears 
opaque  when  concentrated.  Ammonia  added  to 
this  liquid  diminishes  its  opacity,  and  gives  it  an 
orange  hue. 

In  inquiring  what  the  character  of  the  change 
effected  in  these  bodies  is,  we  would  direct  at- 
tention to  a  process  analogous  to  that  by  which 
the  citrate  of  silver  was  examined.    If  hydrogen 
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be  freely  passed  over  the  albuminate  of  silver  in 
a  water-bath,  this  becomes  coaverted  into  a  red 
body,  resembling,  in  all  essential  particulars,  the 
red  substance  into  which  the  light  converts  the 
same  albuminate.  lu  each  case  the  reaction  with 
the  ditl'oreat  tests  is  the  same.  That,  in  fact,  a 
suboxide  is  in  each  case  formed,  and  that  this 
suboxide  is  in  combination  with  the  albuminous 
or  gelatiaous  substance,  seems  the  natural  con- 
clusion from  what  has  preceded,  no  less  than 
from  the  reactions  of  the  bodies  themselves. 

The  silver  cannot  be  there  in  the  metallic  form 
else,  why  should  potash  dissolve  it,  and  why 
should  ammonia  convert  it  into  a  paler  body  ? 
Moreover,  metallic  mercury  does  not  amalga- 
mate with  it.  One  reaction,  indeed,  might  be 
urged  as  militating  against  this  view.  The  hy- 
posulphite of  soda  has  but  little  action  ou  the 
red  compound,  whereas  it  dissevers  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  suboxide  of  silver  as  dissolved 
oxide  of  silver  and  residuary  metal.  But  we 
have  shown  that  silver  is  not  entirely  precipita- 
ted from  its  gelatinous  nor  from  its  albuminous 
compound  by  such  tests  as  chlorides  or  iodides, 
and  one  will  hardly,  therefore,  see  with  wonder 
that  the  albuminate  or  gelatinate  of  the  suboxide 
resists  the  action  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphite. 
Nor  would  it  be  out  of  place  here  to  hint,  as  our 
colleague  Mr.  Hardwlch  has  done,  at  the  high 
pDbability  of  the  suboxide  of  silver  associating 
itself  with  organic  substauoes,  such  as  cellulose, 
albumen,  gelatine,  &c.,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  in  which  other  metallic  salts,  in  which 
the  metallic  element  is  not  entirely  saturated  by 
metalloid  elements,  act  the  part  of  conjugate  bo- 
dies, annexing  themselves  to  the  organic  sub- 
stances alluded  to,  and  to  coloring  matters  of 
various  kinds.  The  action  of  these  mordants  be- 
longs slill  to  an  obscure  chapter  of  chemistry, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  compounds  un- 
der consideration  are  closely  allied  to  them. 

Finally,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fix- 
ing agent  modifies  the  image  formed  by  the  light 
in  the  materials  we  have  been  considering. 

Tlie  alkaline  hyposulphite,  like  amiaonia,  acts 
on  the  subchloride  or  the  suboxide  of  silver, 
splitting  the  one  into  metallic  silver  aiid  chlo- 
ride, which  becomes  dissolved,  and  the  other  into 
oxide  and  metal. 

Obviously  the  conversion  of  an  image  formed 
of  either  of  the  intensely  colorific  sub-compounds 
of  silver  into  a  pale  metallic  deposit  containing 
only  half  the  amount  of  metal,  and  possessing 
none  of  the  remarkable  eolorilie  energy  of  the 
suboxide  or  subchloride,  is  a  conversion  that  can 
only  be  expected  to  exhibit  a  groat  loss  of  tone. 
Practically,  the  singular  immunity  from  this 
dissevering  action  which  the  organic  matter, 
combined  with  or  conjugated  to  the  sub-com- 
pound of  silver,  extends  to  that  sub-compound, 
comes  in  to  help  the  photographist  from  losing 
the  beautiful  result  which  the  lig  it  itself  pro- 
duces. And  what  little  he  still  must  lose  he  can 
almost  restore  again  by  the  remarkable  toning 
methods  which  he  has  recourse  to. 

The  rationale  of  these  toning  methods  ia  to  be 
sought  in  the  chemistry  of  each  difi'erent  process. 
The  deposit  of  gold  from  a  solution  of  that  metal 
is,  in  its  broad  features,  a  simple  reaction — a  de- 
posit of  a  more  eleotro-posULve  metal   in  substi- 


tution of  one  less  so— but  the  precise  details  of 
each  method  of  using  a  gold  toniug-bath  doubt- 
less involves  more  refined  chemical  explanations. 
Without  attempting  to  go  into  these,  we  would 
invite  attention,  however,  to  the  sulphuretting 
baths  by  which  this  toning  is  sometimes  conferred 
on  the  pictures.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts 
the  fixed  image  on  paper  into,  first,  an  intensely 
black  compound,  and,  subsequently,  by  its  conti- 
nued action,  into  a  dull  yellowish,  scarcely  visi- 
ble stain.  The  latter,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
is  sulphide  of  silver.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  intermediate  step  in  the  process  is  the 
production  of  a  subsulphide,  and  that  it  is  at  that 
stage  that  the  progress  of  sulphurising  is  arrested 
in  a  successfully-toned  picture.  This  explanation 
would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  toning  is  performed. 

The  results  then,  at  which  we  conceive  that 
photographic  chemistry  may  be  said  to  have  now 
arrived,  iu  respect  to  the  direct  processes  involv- 
ing the  use  of  silver-salts,  may  be  thus  stated. 

The  materials  employed  perform  various  func- 
tions:— 

1st.  One  of  these  is  that  of  supporting  the  pic- 
ture, as  a  mechanical  material  or  basis  for  hold- 
ing the  chemical  bodies.  Of  the  substances  so  em- 
ployed the  tissue  paper  is  one.  Pyroxyline  (the 
product  of  a  substitution  effected  in  the  elements 
of  the  cellulose)  is  spread  OQ  glass  to  afford  an- 
other. The  latter  appears  to  be  inert.  The  former, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  aid  in  the  reduction, 
and  possibly  in  some  cases  to  remain  in  union 
with  the  reduced  result. 

2ndly  The  silver-salts  employed,  whereof  Ihe 
chloride — for  which  may  be  substituted  other 
salts,  as  the  tribasic  phosphate,  the  tartrate,  the 
citrate,  and  many  others,  though  each  with  a 
specific  eflfect — appears  to  act  by  imparting  sensi- 
tiveness. The  nitrate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pres- 
ent in  excess  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of 
sensitive  material,  and  so  to  give  vigour  and  in- 
tensity to  the  image. 

3rdly  Gelatine  as  a  size,  or  albumen  as  a  glaze, 
and  various  other  substitutes  for  these  (though 
but  little  linked  together  by  any  chemical  analogy 
amongst  themselves),  co-operate  by  conferring 
rich  tints  and  deep  tones,  while  they  at  once  impart 
to  the  image  formed  on  them  an  immunity  from 
the  destroying  action  of  the  fixing  process,  and 
form  a  mechanical  surface  more  or  less  impenetra- 
ble, which  prevents  the  other  sensitive  compounds 
from  sinking  into  the  paper. 

Each  of  these  substances  can,  provided  nitrate 
of  siJver  be  present,  be  employed  to  produce  an 
image  Thus,  the  chloride  rapidly  produces  a 
faint  picture  ;  the  ''gelatino-nitrate"  slowly  yields 
an  intense  one  ;  together  they  produce  the  requir- 
ed result.  Whether  that  result  is  a  cumulative 
one,  the  sum  of  the  separate  results,  or  a  conjoint 
one  produced  by  a  combination  of  the  chloride 
with  the  gelatioe  compounds,  it  were  difficult 
to  say. 

The  image  is,  however,  a  mixed  one,  for  treat- 
ment of  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid  leaves  the  slaty 
violet  subchioriile  of  silver.  It  seems  therefore  to 
be  a  mixture  of  subchloride  with  a  gelatinous, 
and  perhaps  also  a  cellulose  compound  of  subox- 
ide of  silver. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AN'D  ITS  APrLlCATlOA'S. 

ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF   PHOTOGRAPnY  IN  SURVEY- 
LNG  AND  MILITARY  KECONNOITEKING.* 


By  M.  a.  Lahssedat. 


In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  surveying  and  reconuois- 
sance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  methods 
previously  employed  in  those  arts :  with  chain  and 
theodolite  the  surveyor  traversed  the  ground,  or 
by  triangulation  measured  angles  and  determined 
bases,  and  thug  mapped  the  field  of  his  labors. 
But,  in  hasty  reconnoissances,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  proceed  so  methodically  ;  the  surveyor 
is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  hastily  sketch- 
ing certain  salient  points,  and  afterwards  deter- 
mining their  angular  distance  by  the  method 
usually  followed  in  hydrographic  surveying — 
this  method  is  frequently  adopted  in  military  re- 
connoissance. 

In  1851,  Captain  Laussedat  made  a  report  on 
the  employment  of  the  camera  lucida  in  topo- 
graphical surveying,  in  which  he  explained,  for 
the  first  time,  the  very  simple  graphic  operations 
required  in  the  construction  of  the  plan  of  the 
panoramic  view,  two  proportions  of  which  the 
length  and  position  are  known.  The  author 
pointed  out  the  following  modification  in  the 
prism  by  which  the  image  of  the  panorama  is 
conveyed  to  ihe  eye  : — He  placed  upon  the  angle 
prism  the  optical  centre  of  the  spherical  concave 
cap  of  Wollaston,  and  he  gave  a  length  of  radius 
of  about  Gin.  to  this  lens.  By  this  twofold  ar- 
rangement, the  rays  emanating  from  distant 
objects  had  the  same  degree  of  convergence  as  if 
they  came  from  points  situated  at  12in.  distance 
from  distinct  vision,  so  that  the  draughtsman  per- 
ceived with  equal  clearness  the  image  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  line  of  the  pencil  on  the  paper  ;  the 
eye  experienced  no  fatigue  from  the  adaptation, 
and  the  parallax  is  completely  annihilated.  The 
optical  centre,  thus  definite  in  positi(>n,  becomes 
the  mathematical  point  of  sight  of  the  perspective  ; 
its  projection  on  the  plane  is  the  pi-incipal  poitit, 
and  its  distance  on  the  picture  gives  ihe  distance 
of  the  point  of  sight.  We  easily  arrive  at  tie 
knowledge  of  these  three  elements  which  suffice 
for  the  production  of  geometrical  plans,  by  the 
aid  of  which  we  proceed  from  perspective  views 
to  orthogonal  projections.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  ground  with  this 
instrument,  and  the  results  appear  quite  satisfac- 
tory. By  means  of  this  metlnMl,  Laussedat  was 
able  to  draw,  in  a  couple  of  days,  a  sufficient 
number  of  views  to  supply  the  details  of  an  in- 
complete plan  of  a  city  of  1.5,000  inhabitants,  and 
to  furnish  the  elements  of  a  levelling  sufficiently 
exact  of  tl>e  accidental  features  of  the  city  and 
its  environs. 

Photographs  of  landscapes  are,  in  fact,  only 
per.sp:'Ctives,  and  all  that  has  been  said  respecting 
views  talcen  by  the  camera  lucida  applies  also  to 
photographs.  In  consequence  of  this  complete 
analogy,  the  question  of  priority  loses  its  impor- 
tance, for,  during  the  last  few  years  several  per- 
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eons  have  suggrsted  the  application  of  photogra- 
phic surveying  ;  even  so  long  ago  as  1851,  Cap- 
taia  Laussedat,  being  then  engaged  with  the  cam- 
era lucida,  suggested  the  application  of  pho- 
tography. But  the  art  was  not  at  that  time 
sufficiently  matured  to  make  this  application 
available  ;  recent  improvements  have  mad%  of 
photography  a  true  art,  and  by  the  aid  of  dry 
collodion,  a  survey  of  reconnoissance  may  be 
made  in  an   incredible  short  space  of  time. 

The  superiority  of  photographs  to  sketches 
taken  with  the  camera  lucida  are  readily  apparent 
on  comparison  being  made  between  them.  The 
photographs  are  infliiitely  more  complete,  for 
they  omit  no  detail,  and  they  can  be  executed  on 
a  much  larger  scale  ;  they  make  the  true  aspect 
of  the  ground  known  in  its  minutest  inequalities  ; 
a  few  hours'  sojourn  in  a  place  is  sufficieot  to  ob- 
tain a  reconnoissance  ;  they  have  also  all  the 
advantages  of  perspective  views,  the  graphic 
operations,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  proceed  from 
the  perspective  view  to  the  construction  of  the 
plan,  may  be  performed  without  difBculty  by  per- 
sons who  have  never  been  on  the  ground,  at  any 
distance  from  the  places  where  the  proofs  were 
taken,  without  their  being  exposed  to  regret  and 
disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  return  to 
supply  omissions,  for  the  engineer  has,  as  it 
were,  the  ground  before  his  eyes. 

M.  Laussedat  takes  his  views  on  dry  collodion 
plates,  from  which  paper  positives  are  subse- 
quently printed.  The  collodion  plates  retain 
their  sensitiveness  several  weeks,  and  may  be 
carried  from  place  to  place,  alter  being  exposed 
in  the  camera  without  injury.  The  photographic 
baggage  is  reduced  to  the  camera  and  a  box  of 
dry  plates  ;  no  manipulations  on  the  ground  are 
necessary.  A  spirit-level  adjusted  to  the  top  of 
the  camera  is  employed  to  facilitate  levelling  ; 
the  apparatus  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
geodesical  instruments  without  requiring  the 
same  exactitudes. 

The  collodionized  plate  being  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  the  optical  axis  of  the  objective  must 
be  made  perpendicular  to  it.  This  optical  axis 
meets  the  sensitive  plate  at  a  point,  which  is  the 
principal  point  of  the  perspective  ;  the  distance 
of  the  optical  centre  from  the  plate  is  exactly  the 
distance  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  picture  ;  the 
horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  optical  cen- 
tre, cuts  the  picture  by  the  litie  of  the  horizon.  If 
we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  divided  into  degrees, 
by  rays  starting  from  the  optical  centre  or  point 
of  sight,  we  shall  have  a  scile  of  tangents  on  the 
photograph,  which  will  immediately  give  the  an- 
gles comprised  between  the  vertical  planes  fur- 
nished by  the  point  of  view,  and  by  the  various 
remarkable  points  in  the  panorama  ;  or,  what 
anjounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  angles  comprised 
between  the  lines  of  the  view,  which,  on  the  hor- 
izontal plane,  proceed  from  the  point  of  view  to 
the  projection  of  these  points.  This  horizontal 
line  divided  into  degrees,  may  be  traced  on  the 
proof,  if  the  operator  has  taken  care  to  deter- 
mine, by  means  of  a  theodoliie,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  points  situated  on  the  horizon  ;  but  in  the 
apparatus  of  M.  Laussedat,  the  sensitive  plates 
themselves  receive  the  imprint  of  this  divided 
line.  Every  photographer,  therefore,  carries 
with  him  his  horizontal  line  ;  and  if  the  instru- 
ment has  been  carefully  planted,  and  if  the  ro- 


tary motion  given  to  the  camera,  in  directing 
it  to  various  parts  of  the  horizon,  be  performed 
round  a  vertical  axis,  the  lines  of  the  horizon  in 
the  proofs  successively  obtained  at  a  given  sta- 
tion, will  be  found  in  the  prolongation  of  each 
when  the  proofs  are  placed  together. 

The  construction  of  a  plan,  by  means  of  photo 
graphic  perspectives,  presents  no  sort  of  difficul- 
ty ;  it  suffices  to  read,  on  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  proof,  the  numbers  of  the  degrees  comprised 
between  the  vertical  lines  which  pass  through  the 
various  objects  in  sight,  and  to  trace  on  the  plane 
by  rule  and  compass,  the  lines  of  the  correspond- 
ing view.  The  mutual  intersection  of  the  lines 
of  the  view,  which,  from  two  known  stations,  pass 
through  the  same  objects,  determine  the  horizon- 
tal Projections  of  these  objects.  To  make  this 
conscruction,  M.  Laussedat  makes  use  ot  a  kind 
of  protractor,  formed  of  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper 
mounted  on  a  frame  of  cardboard  ;  he  traces 
upon  it  a  square,  divided  like  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  photographs,  so  that  the  divisions  of  this 
scale  of  the  protractor  may  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  divisions  of  the  lines  of  the  horizon. 
The  zero  of  the  scale  is  at  a  middle  point,  which  in 
the  coincidence  corresponds  to  the  principal  point 
of  the  perspective.  If  we  raise  a  perpendicular 
through  this  middle  point,  and  take  on  this  per- 
pendicular a  distance  equal  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  objective  of  the  photographic  camera,  we  shall 
have  the  centre  of  the  reporter,  or  the  point  from 
whence  the  radii,  which  terminate  on  the  divisions 
of  the  scale,  set  out. 

To  obtain  the  line  of  view  which  joins  the  sta- 
tion to  an  object,  we  place  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
tractor on  ihe  point  of  the  plan  where  the  station 
is  marked,  and  make  the  scale  of  the  protractor 
coincide  with  the  horizon  line  of  the  photograph 
or  rather  with  a  straiglit  line  drawn  parallel  to 
this  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  photo- 
graph, beyond  the  landscape  ;  this  straight  line 
can  liere  be  taken  for  the  horizontal  line  itself, 
round  which  we  shall  have  limited  the  plane  of 
the  picture.  This  done,  we  project  the  object  on 
the  scale  of  the  protractor,  and  by  joining  this 
projection  to  the  centre  of  the  station,  we  obtain 
upon  the  plan  a  straight  line,  or  line  of  view  which 
from  the  station,  cut  through  the  horizontal  pro- 
jdction  of  the  object. 

The  inconvenience  of  photographic  views  con- 
sists in  their  embracing  only  a  limited  extent  of 
the  panorama  ;  as  the  distortion  caused  by  the 
projection  must  be  avoided,  it  is  advisable  to  limit 
to  25  or  30  degrees  the  amplitude  of  the  views 
upon  which  we  must  operate  to  construct  the 
lines  of  view.  This  inconvenience  does  not  exist 
to  the  same  extent  in  views  taken  with  the  cam- 
era lucida,  as  this  instrument  produces  no  evident 
distortion  in  a  horizontal  extent  of  60  degrees. 
But  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  with  which  we 
can  operate,  we  can  in  photographic  views  easily 
avoid  distortion,  by  dividing  the  perspective  view 
into  a  greater  number  of  segments  ;  only  it  may 
happen,  when  constructing  the  plan,  that  the  two 
objects,  the  lines  of  which  are  sought  in  the  de- 
sign, do  not  appear  on  the  same  photographs.  In 
this  case,  we  select  several  intermediate  points, 
each  belonging  to  the  two  contiguous  photo- 
graphs, and  arrange  the  proofs  on  the  protractor 
at  a  suitable  inclination,  which  is  immediately 
given  by  the  lines  of   the    view  relative   to    the 


objects    reproduced    upon  the  two  neigbouring 
proofs. 

If  the  camera  has  been  carefully  adjusted  with 
a  level,  the  geometrical  elements  of  the  levelling 
are  obtained  as  easily  as  those  of  the  plan.  We 
measure  on  the  photographic  proof  the  rectilinear 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  horizon  line,  and 
on  the  transparent  protractor  the  length  of  the 
right  angle  comprised  between  the  centre  and  the 
projection  of  the  object  ;  the  elevation  of  the 
object  above  the  horizontal  plane  is  equal  to  its 
real  distance  from  the  point  of  view,  multiplied 
by  the  relation  of  the  line  measured  on  the  proof, 
to  the  length  of  the  right  angle  taken  upon  the 
protractor.  This  same  relation  gives  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  inclination,  or  the  angular  height 
of  the  object  above  the  horizon.  We  perceive 
that  the  levelling  is  much  more  exact,  the  great- 
er the  line  measured  on  the  proof  ;  therefore  the 
object  must  not  be  too  far  from  the  point  of 
sight. 

Bat  for  plans  constructed  from  photographs  to 
possess  all  the  exactitude  of  which  the  meth- 
od is  susceptible,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  photo- 
graphic images  have  undergone  no  apparent  dis- 
tortion. To  this  end  M.  Laussedat  proceeds  as 
follows  : — 

At  the  same  point  from  which  the  photographic 
view  has  been  taken,  a  plane-  table  is  placed.  Two 
articulated  rods  which  support  the  prism  of  a  cam- 
era lucida,  are  adjusted  to  the  sides  of  the  plane- 
table  The  image  of  the  camera  lueida  can  ea- 
sily be  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  photo- 
graph. The  superposition  thus  establi.-hed  for 
objects  situated  near  the  principal  point  of  per- 
spective will  also  occur  for  objects  that  are  dis- 
tant from  it  ;  and  as  the  image  given  by  the  cam- 
era lucida  is  much  larger  than  the  proofs  there 
are  some  excellent  data  in  the  lines  which  are 
upon  the  margin  of  the  latter,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  the  prolongation  of  the  same  lines  taken 
on  the  picture  from  the  cam3ra  lucidji,  if  the  ob- 
ective  of  the  camera  has  produced  no  distortion. 
In  this  position  of  the  prism,  the  distance  from 
the  plane-table  is  equal  to  the  focal  distance  of 
the  objective. 

We  can  also  discover  the  distortion  of  the 
images  given  b/  the  objective,  by  comparing  the 
angle  comprised  between  two  images  stuated 
upon  the  margin  of  the  photograph,  measured  on 
the  divided  horizontal  line,  with  the  value  we 
shall  obtain  in  taking  with  the  theodolite  the  an- 
gle comprised  between  the  two  objects;  this  latter 
angle,  combined  with  the  interval  which  sepa- 
rates the  images  of  the  two  objects  on  the  proof, 
will  also  make  known  the  focal  distance  of  the 
objective.  These  measurement-!  mast  be  taken 
once  for  all,  and  are  special  to  the  instrument  we 
make  use  of  for  the  reconnoissance  to  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  the  application  of  photography 
to  surveying  realises  an  important  progress  for 
photography.  The  photographic  camera,  as  at 
present  constructed,  becomes  a  true  goniometer 
if  care  be  taken  to  plant  it  suitably,  and  to  add 
to  the  photographic  views  certain  geometrical  el- 
ements easy  to  be  obtained.  A  few  very  simple  in- 
structions as  to  the  choice  of  stations,  will  suf- 
fice to  pat  photographers  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing a  great  number  of  documents  from  which 
geographers,  geologists,  engineers,  and  archi- 
tects, may  d.'rive  very  great  advantages. 
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A  DICTONRY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

ASPHALTOGRAPH.— This  name  has  been 
given  to  photograpliic  impressions  upon  Japaned 
till,  01-  tin  coated  with  asplialtum.  Take  an  ordi- 
nary piece  of  tin  ;  or  and  old  daguerreotype  plate 
—coat  it  on  both  sides  with  asphaltum  varnish. 
After  drying,  coat  with  collodion,  sensitize,  de- 
velop and  fix  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  ambro- 
type.  Whiten,  if  you  please,  by  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bi-chlorido  of 
mercury,  or  muriate  of  tin,  fur  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  wash  and  dry. 

ASPHALTUM.  —  Bitumen  of  Judse,  Jew's 
pitch;  a  smooth,  hard,  brittle,  black  or  brown  sub- 
stance, which  breaks  with  a  polish,  melts  easily 
when  heated,  and  when  pure  burns  without  leav- 
ing any  ashes.  It  has  little  taste,  and  scarcely 
any  smell  unless  heated,  when  it  emits  a  strong 
smell  of  pitch. 

ASPHALTUM- VARNISH.— Solution  of  as- 
phLiUum  in  turpentine,  or  oil  of  spike;  used  in 
photography  for  "  backing  up"  ambrotypes. 

ATMOSPHERE.— The  whole  mass  of  aeri-form 
fluid  surrounding  the  earth. — (  Webster.)  Photo- 
genic effect  is  materia  ly  dependant  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  it  is  variously 
acted  upon  by  natural  causes  the  variations  of 
this  effect  are  of  daily  occurrence.  These  effects 
are  caused  by  the  dillerence  in  the  density,  hu- 
midity and  color  of  the  atmosphere,  and  perfect 
photi)j;enic  success  can  be  obtained  only  when  it 
is  quite  clear  and  free  from  haze,  fog,  or  a  yellow 
or  reddish  appearance. 

ATJIOSPHERIC  INFLUENCE.— Tlie  action 
of  the  atmosphere  on  sul)stances.  In  Pliotography^ 
its  etll'Ct  ill  retarding  or  increasing  photogenic 
development  by  the  solar  rays. 

ATOMIC  THEORY— This  theory  was  pro- 
posed by  Dalton,  and  facilitates  the  comprehen- 
sion of  cliemieal  reactions. 

it  is  .■■upposed  that  all  matter  is  made  up  of  an 
inli.iite  number  of  miu  ite  atoms,  which  are  ele- 
montary,  aiid  do  not  admit  of  further  division. 
Each  of  these  atoms  possesses  an  actual  weight, 
although  inappreciable  by  our  present  methods 
of  inveslig;'.tion,  Simple  atoms,  by  uniting  with 
each  oiher,  firm  compound  atoms,  and  when  tliese 
coinponiiils  are  broken  up,  the  elementary  con- 
stituent atoms  are  not  di  slrnycd.  but  separate 
from  eaeb  oih'T,  in  possession  of  all  'heir  original 
properties. 

Jn  representing  thi>  simple  atomic  structure  of 
bodies,  circles  may  be  used,  as  in  the  following 
(diagram,  Fig.  5.) 

ABC 


L. 


Fig.  5. 


A  is  a  compound  atom  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  con- 
sisting of  an  atom  of  Sulphur  united  intimat'  ly 
with  three  of  Oxygen  ;  B  is  an  .atom  of  Peroxid 
of  Nitrogen,  NO4  ;  and  C  an  atom  of  Nitric 
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Acid,  composed  of  Nitrogen  1  atom,  Oxygen  5 
atoms,  or  in  symbols  NOj  . 

The  term  "  atomic  weight"  substituted Jor  equiva- 
lent proportion. — If  we  suppose  that  the  -n  pie 
atoms  of  ditt'erent  kinds  of  matter  differ  in 
weight,  and  that  this  difference  is  expressed  by 
their  equivalent  numbers,  the  laws  of  combma 
tion  follow  by  the  simplest  reasoning.  It  is 
ea.sy  to  understand  that  an  atom  of  one  ele- 
ment or  eompoi  nd  would  displace,  or  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  single  atom  of  another  ;  therefore 
taking  as  the  illustration  the  decomposition  of 
Iodide  of  Potassium  by  Chlorine,  the  weight  of 
the  lii  ter  element  required  to  liberate  126  grains 
of  Iodine  is  36  grains,  because  the  weights  of  the 
atoms  of  those  two  dementary  bodies  are  as  86  to 
126.  So  again,  in  the  reaction  between  Chloride 
of  Sodium  and  Nitrate  of  Silver,  a  compound 
atom  of  the  former,  represented  by  the  weight 
60,  reacts  upon  a  compound  atom  of  the  latter, 
which  equals  170. 

Therefore  in  the  place  of  the  term  "  equivalent" 
or  "  combined  proportion,"  it  is  more  usual  to 
employ  that  of  "  atomic  weight."  Thus  the 
a  tomic  weight  of  Oxygen  is  8,  represented  by 
the  symbol  0  ;  that  of  Sulphur  is  16  5  hence  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  compound  atom  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  or  SO  3,  is  necessarily  equal  to  the 
combined  weights  of  the  four  simple  atoms  ;  id 
est,  16-1-24=40. 

ATOM. — A  particle  of  matter  so  minute  as  to 
admit  of  no  division,— the  first  principles  or 
component  parts  of  all  bodies.  In  chemistry,  a 
supposed  ultimate  particle  or  component  part  of 
a  body  ;  the  smallest  particle  supposed  to  result 
from  the  division  of  a  body  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

ATREPHOGR.\PH.— The  name  given  to  a 
positive  coUod  n  photogiaph  transferred  frpm 
glass  to  fine  paper.     (See  Transfer.) 

AURO-CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM.— A  com- 
pound consisting  of  gold,  chlorine  and  sodium.  To 
make  it — dissolve  1  drm  pure  gold  in  aqua-regia 
(see  aqiia-rigia),  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  re- 
dissolve  and  add  100  grains  carbonate  of  soda, 
stirring  till  complete  solution  ;  then  again  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  bottle.  This  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent substance  for  toning.  The  bath  may  be 
made  in  the  following  proportions  :— Auro-chlo- 
ride  of  sodium,  1  gr.  ;  chloride  of  lime,  i  gr. ; 
hypo,  soda,  42  grs.  ;  water,  1  oz.  This  forms  an 
alkaline  bath  which  admits  ot  great  depth  of 
color  without  sulphurization. 

AURO-URANIUM.— A  compound  of  gold  and 
uranium.  We  can  find  no  formula  for  makiiig 
this  compound. 

AURO-URANIUM  PROCESS.— A  method  of 
printing  positive  photographic  proofs  by  the 
salts  of  uranium  and  gold.  (See  Uranium 
Process.) 

AUROTYPE.— Photographs  upon  paper  pro- 
duced l)y  a  preparation  of  gold — the  discovery, 
we  think,  of  Mr.  Robert  Hnnt.  The  process  is 
not,  of  much  importance  practically.  The  paper 
is  washid  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and 
potassium,  dried,  and  then  washed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  again  dried.  This 
pap/r  darkens  with  rapidity  in  tlie  ^unshine,  and 
fair   photograjihs   are   the  result.     The  pictures 


are  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Other  prepa- 
tions  of  gold  produce  equally  good  results.  We 
give  the  names  of  several  :  Protocyanide  of  Po- 
tassium and  Gold,  Protocyanide  of  Gold  and 
Formo-Benzoic  Acid,  Protocyanide  of  Gold  and 
Formo-Benzoale  of  Ammonia. 

l^apers  washed  with  solutions  of  either  of 
these  compounds,  and  then  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
drying  after  each  wash,  give  very  pleasing  pic- 
tures. Future  experiments  may  determine  their 
relative  value  as  photographic  agents  more  de- 
cidedly. 

AXIS. — A  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary, 
passing  through  a  body.  In  optics,  a  particular 
ray  of  light  from  any  object,  which  falls  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  eye.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  optic  or  visual  axis. 

AZOTATE.— A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
azotic  acid  with  a  base. 

AZOTATE  OF  SILVER.— (See  nitrate  of 
silver) . 

BACKGROUND.— A  frame  covered  with  cloth 
— generally  six  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  supported  ^y  posts  at  the  ends, 
and  movable  upon  the  floor  of  the  operating  room 
— similar  to  Fig.  6 — and  placed  behind  the  sitter 


Fig.  6. 

for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  riys  of  light 
and  giving  the  proper  tone  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate  behind  the  picture.  '1  h  y  are  easily  con- 
structed of  common  pine  boards  and  cotton  cloth, 
which  may  be  painted  of  any  dark  color  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  operator.  A  dark  Roman  oere, 
moleskin  color,  or  a  blueish  grey,  have  been  found 
however,  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  tho  purpose. 
A  very  beautiful  effect  is  given  to  the  picture  by 
painting  it  in  landscape,  or  pauneling.  Rcoolv- 
ing  backgrounds  are  used  by  some  with  very 
pleasing  effect,  Figj  7  will  give  a  good  idea  for 
constructing  one.  Take  three  pieces  of  board 
about  three  inches  wide  and  suflSciently  long  to 
give  the  desired  height,  and  cross  them  at  the 
centre,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  surround  them  with  a  flat  hoop :  cover 
this  with  your  cloth  and  paint  it.  The  stand  for 
its  support  may  be  made  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  operator.  That  represented  in  the  en- 
graving is  plain  but  firm.  The  wheel  should  be 
hung  upon  the  support  by  means  of  an  iron 
spindle,  and  the  socket  of  the  wheel  should  have 
an  iron  rim  to  run  on,  as  the  wood  soon  wears 
and  becomes  uueven.  Dr.  Doral  suggested  and 
used  a  baeki;round  which  he  termed  the  Chroma- 
tic background,  {Fig.  8),  the  effect  of  which  upon 
the  pictures  is  very  good.  He  describes  it  thus  : 
"  It  consists  of  two  wooden  frames  of  any  size 
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roqiiircd  ;  one  of  them  on  feet,  as  UBual,  is  cov- 
en, d  with  a  light  yellow  canvasser  cloth,  strained 
on  it  or  not.    This  screen  stands  perpendicular 


BALANCED  MAGNETOMETER.— An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  air  and  intensity  of  the 
earth's  magnetism.  The  balanced  magnetometer 
is  a  bar  magnet,  very  delicately  poised,  on  knife 


upon  the  floor  ;  at  the  lower  part  is  attached  the 
oiher  frame,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  hinges,  and 
rises  at  an  angle  of  44"  ;  two  small  slips  of  wood 
secure  it  in  this  position  at  the  upper  part  of  the 


flrf!t  frame.  Tnis  is  covered  with  a  well  strained 
piece  of  black  or  brown  lace,  easily  procured  at 
large  stores  in  the  city.  It  is  mostly  used  by 
fram.-makei  s,  and  is  three  yards  wide  :  being 
white  it  can  be  dyid  to  the  requisite  tiut. 

BACKING.— In  jjhotography,  the  art  of  lay- 
ing on  bltck  varnit^h  or  other  substance  be- 
hind a  glass  positive  to  render  the  shadows  visi- 
ble, or  give  better  effect  to  the  picture. 

BACKING  AMBROTYPES.— This  may  be 
done  by  spreading  asphaltum  varnish  on  the 
revi  rse  side  of  the  glass  plate,  or  by  placing 
black  cloth  or  paper  in  the  bottom  of  the  case 
that  holds  the  picture. 

BACKING  TRANSPARENCIES.-Tbis  is  per- 
formed in  various  ways,  the  most  common  being 
to  place  a  piece  of  ground  glass  in  contact  with 
the  collodion  film.  Plain  glass  may  be  used,  if 
afterwards  varnished.  Opal  glass  is  also  used, 
but  requires  stronger  light  when  viewing  the 
picture.  A  very  pleasing  effect  is  given  by 
using  glasses  slightly  tinted  with  warm  colors. 
The  method  of  backing  is  simply  to  place  the 
backing-glass,  after  cleaning,  over  the  collodion 
Bide,  with  or  wilbout  a  thin  paper  diapragbm, 
between  and  seal  the  edges  together  with  black 
paper  and  gum  arable. 

BACK-SUPPORT.— A  little  instrument,  (Fig. 
9,)  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Lewis  of  New  York, 
to  attach  to  the  independent  head-rest  to  support 
the  backs  of  infirm  persons  and  children  during 
the  exposition  of  the  plate  in  the  camera. 
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Fig.  9. 

edges,  so  as  to  move  in  a  vertical  plane  like  the 
beam  of  a  balance.  The  instrument  is  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  is 
maintaiued  in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  weight, 
which  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  earth's 
vertical  position.  As  the  counterpois ;  remains 
constant,  it  follows  that  any  changes  in  the 
amount  of  vertical  force  will  be  Indicated  by 
corre.sponding  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
magnet ;  which  latter  have  been  made  a  sulyect 
of  observation.  The  application  of  photography 
to  this  instrument  will  be  treated  under  the  head 
Brook's  Self-Registering  Mcujnelie  Apparatus. 

BALSAM  OF  FIR.— The  juice  of  a  species  of 
fir-tree  found  in  Canada  and  Northern  parts  of 
the  United  Slates.  It  is  used  in  photography  for 
sealing  lenses,  ambrotypes  and  stereoscopic  slides. 

BAKIUM. — Is  a  metal  discovered  by  Sir  U. 
Davy  in  1808.  In  appearance  it  is  of  a  dark 
grey  color,  with  a  lustre  inferior  to  cast  iron. 
It  is  obtained  by  making  a  paste  of  the  carbonate 
of  baryta  and  placing  iu  a  small  depression  iu  its 
surface  a  globule  of  mercury.  The  paste  being 
put  on  a  piece  of  platina  in  contact  with  the 
positive  wire  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  and 
the  negative  wire  made  to  commuuicate  with  the 
mercury,  the  baryta  is  decomposed,  the  barium, 
unites  with  the  mercury,  forming  an  amalgam, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  healing  the  com- 
pound in  a  vessel  free  from  air,  at  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  drive  off  the  mercury.  Barium  is 
heavier  than  water;  sinking  in  sulphuric  acid, 
it  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  taking 
it  from  the  air  and  water,  and  forming  a  white 
powder. 

BARIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.— See  Chloride  of 
Barium. 

BARNE'S  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS.— 
Like  all  other  photographic  processes  this  requires 
care  and  cleanliness.  The  plate,  after  being  per- 
fectly cleaned,  is  first  coated  with  plain  collodion, 
and  then  with  albumen,  made  as  foUow.'j :— Tuke 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  mix  with  four 
ounces  distilled  water,  stirring  for  five  minutes  ; 
then  add  30  drops  glacial  acetic  acid  and  stir ; 
filter  several  times  through  the  same  paper. 
After  pouring  upon  the  plate,  dry  over  the  spirit 
lamp  or  a  !-tove.  After  drying  sensitize  and  dry 
again.  Expose,  and  develop  with  the  following 
solution,  after  dipping  in  water  : 

Saturated  solution  gallic  acid 4  oz. 

Distilled  water 4  " 

Pyro.  gallic  acid 4  grs. 

Acetic  acid 1  drm. 

Intensily  with  a  thirty  grain  solution  of  nitrate 
ol  silver. 


BAROMETER. — An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Invented  by  Torricelli  in  1643. 

BARYTA.— 0^^ye  of  barium.— This  salt  is 
composed  of  1  part  of  oxygen  to  1  of  barium.  It 
is  a  grey  powder,  procured  by  exposing  the  ni- 
trate of  baryta  to  a  red  heat ;  or  by  mixing  the 
native  carbonate  in  powder  with  charcoal  pow- 
der, and  exposing  it  to  a  white  heat  in  a  black- 
lead  crucible.  It  is  highly  alkaline,  converting 
vegetable  ))lues  to  green,  and  neutralizing  the 
strongest  acids  ;  it  is,  however,  less  caustic  than 
potassa  and  soda,  and  is  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol. 
Like  lime,  it  slackens  when  in  contact  with  wa- 
ter, forming  a  white  hydrate,  which  is  fused  at 
a  red  heat,  but  will  not  part  with  its  water  at 
the  highest  temperature  of  a  smiths'  forge  ;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  the  solution  being  at- 
tended with  a  great  evolution  of  heat  and  light. 
It  is  used  in  combination  with  lime  and  bromine 
as  an  accellerator,  but  its  utility  is  doubtful.— 
See  Ilydriodate. 

BASE. — The  electro-positive  ingredient  of  a 
compound  or  salt.  Any  alkaline  or  earthly  sub- 
stance, couibiniug  wit;i  an  acid,  form  a  com- 
pound or  salt,  of  which  it  is  the  base.  Such  salts 
are  called  alkaline  or  earthy  bases. — ( Webster.) 
A  term  applied  to  metallic  oxides  ;  for  instance, 
soda  is  called  thi  base  of  sulphate  of  soda  ;  silver 
is  the  base  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

BATH.— This  term  is  variously  applied  in 
photography.  The  vertical  vessel  containing  the 
sensitizing  solution  is  called  a  bath,  and  also 
other  vessels  ;  the  sensitizing  solutions,  toning 
solutions,  fixing  solutions,  &c.,  are  termed  baths. 
See  nitrate  bath,  toning  bath,  Sfc. 

BEAM  OF  LIGHT.— A  collection  of  parallel 
rays. 

BENZINE— Be.vzoin. — On  passing  the  vapors 
of  crystallized  benzoic  acid  through  quick  lime 
or  red  hot  iron  filing.*,  this  acid  separates  into 
carbonic  acid  and  a  p-rf,  ctly  clear  colorless  oil 
formed  entirely  from  carbon  and  hydrogen,  to 
which,  in  order  to  trace  its  origin,  the  name 
benzoin  or  benzine  has  been  applied. 

This  benzoin,  who.se  simple  formation  may  be 
expressed  by  the  equation, — 

Benzoic  Acid,  CjiHgO^  =2C02+C,2H8 
Benzoin,  seems  to  be  produced  in  numerous  ways; 
we  see  it  formed  in  the  decomposition  ol  fatty 
sub.stances  by  heat ;  in  the  distillation  of  coal  ; 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  vapors  of  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  at  a  dark  red  heat. 

The  decomposition  of  benzoic  acicj  furnishes 
the  most  commodious  means  for  oWaining  per- 
fectly pure  benzoin.  For  this  purp(j3e  introduce 
into  a  glass  retort,  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part 
benzoic  acid  and  three  parts  slack  lime,  and 
carry  to  a  red  heat.  Colorless  vapors  will  soon 
be  freed,  wljiffh  may  be  condensed  in  a  refrigi  - 
rating  receiver.  Stir  a  little  potash  in  the  dis- 
tillation, in  order  to  dissolve  the  quantity  of 
benzoic  acid  which  may  have  been  carried  into 
the  receiver.  Then  dry  the  product  on  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  rectify  with  the  water  bath. 

A  large  quantity  of  benzoin  may  also  be  drawn 
from  the  oil  of  coal  tar,  by  distilling  this  liquid 
with  the  water  bath,  and  setting  apart  the  por- 
tions which  boil  between  80  and  90  degrees.    On 
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redistilling,  we  sepatate  a  large  quantity  of  a 
liquid  boiling  between  82  or  8(j  degrees,  from 
wliich,  by  placing  it  in  a  refrigerating  compound 
and  submirtiiig  it  to  pressure,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  benzoin  may  be  collected. 

In  its  pure  state  benzoin  is  a  colorless  oil  very 
supple  and  of  agreeable  odor  ;  its  density  is  from 
0.8j  to  15  degrees;  the  density  of  its  vapor  is 
2.77  ;  it  boils  near  82  degrees.  Exposed  to  cold, 
it  takes  a  crystalline  shape  resembling  camphor. 

Though  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  dissolves 
in  a  heavy  proportion  in  spirits  of  wood,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorous, 
and  iodine,  especially  if  aided  by  heat,  and  leaves 
them  in  the  crystal  state  on  cooling  and  evapo- 
rating. It  abundantly  dissolves  fatty  and  vola- 
tile oils,  resins,  fatty  sutetances,  and  caoutchouc. 

This  oil  is  highly  combustible,  and  burns  with 
a  fuliginous  white  flame. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  rapidly  in  benzoin, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  solar  light, 
e;iving  birth  to  crystalline  products. 

The  composition  of  these  chemicals  is  expressed 
by  the  formulas, 

C12II6  Cl6 
C12LI6  Bre. 

Heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustir  po- 
tash, it  divides,  under  the  influence  of  hi'at,  into 
chloride  or  bromide  of  potassium  and  new  chlo- 
raled  or  bromenized  compouuds.  These  trans- 
formations are  expressed  by  the  equations. 

C12H6  Clfi  -f  3(K0,  H0)=3  K  C1+G1I0-J-C12 
H3  CI3  CisHe  Bro  x3(UO,KO=3KBr-f(;HU-f 
CisHs  Br3. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  benzoin 
and  produces  a  copulatid  acid  capaljle  of  form- 
ing with  ihe  bases  deduite  and  crystallizable 
acids.  P'uraing  sulphuric  ac.d  gives  birlh  to  the 
same  product,  it  forms  ut  the  same  time  a  neulral 
substance  to  which  the  nsfme  of  .ui/jiJio-henzide  has 
been  applied. 

These  compounds  are  represented  by  the  for- 
mulas : 

Sulpho-benzodic  acid  ;  Cialls  S2  06 
Sulpho-beuzide  ;  C24HUS12O4 

Fuming  azotic  acid  converts  benzoin  into  a 
heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  213°,  and  ijossessing  an 
aromatic  odour  resembling  almonds,  to  wliich 
the  nama  of  nitro-be7izoi>i  has  been  given.  This 
subi-tance  is  u.-cd  ir  p  ituinery  under  thc^  name 
cil  essence  tie  mirbane  as  a  substilule  for  the  es- 
sence of  bitter  almonds.  Boiling  benzoin  for  a 
long  time  with  Iwrning  nitric  acid  gives  birth  to 
crystals  uhicb  are  designated  as  hinitrc-henzoin. 
The  litter  is  easily  obtained  by  pouring  benzoin 
drop  by  drop  into  a  mi.xture  of  fuming  sulphuric 
and  niCric  acids,  and  then  heating  for  a  few  min- 
utes. On  diluting  the  acid  liquids,  tl.ikes  sepa- 
rate which  are  purified  by  washing  and  crystal- 
lization in  alcohol. 

The  formation  of  these  two  compounds  may  be 
explained  by  the  two  equations. 

C12H6  -f  Az  O5,  no  =  2  HO-f  C12II5  (Az  O4  ) 
C12IL5  -j-2AzOj,  IiO=-i  IlO-fCi2H4  (Az04  )  2 
These  nitrated  compounds  being  heated  with 
a,a  aJcoholie  solution  of  hyJiiQsufphate  of  ammo- 
nia, are  transformed  into  anilLoe  and  nitraniline. 
These  reactions  are  often  put  to  profit  to  dis- 
cov<er:small  quantitieii  of  benzoin. 


Nitro-benzoin  being  mixed  with  anj  alcohol  c 
solution  of  potash,  the  liquid  becomes  very  hot 
and  assumes  a  brownish  tint.  On  cooling  it  de- 
posits brown  crystals ;  the  supernatant  liquid 
being  submitted  to  distillation,  soon  divides  into 
two  strata  ;  the  upper,  oily,  of  a  brown  color» 
concreting  into  a  mass  of  needles  ;  the  lower  is  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  another  salt  of 
this  bane,  in  alcohol  and  water. 

The  preceding  crystals  being  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  and  crystallization,  show  them- 
selves under  the  form  of  brilliant  yellow  needles, 
fusible  at  30  degi-ees.  This  product  is  known  un- 
der the  name  of  azonj-henzide,  its  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formula : — 

C24  Hio  A22  O2 

It  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  sulphur  yellow 
quadrilateral  needles,  which  are  sometimes  an 
inch  long.  It  is  hard,  inodorous,  and  insipid,  in 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  es- 
pecially in  ether.  It  melts  at  36  degrees,  and  on 
cooling,  forms  into  a  radiate  mass. 

By  submitting  this  substance  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, it  divides  into  aniline  and  azo-benzide, 
which  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  dis 
solves  the  aniline  and  leaves  the  azo-benzide  in- 
tact. This  latter  substance  pi'esents  itself  in  the 
form  of  beautiful  reddish  yellow  spangles,  little 
soluble  in  water,  but  highly  so  in  alcohol.  It 
melts  at  65  degrees  and  distils  at  193  degrees, 
without  undergoing  the  slightest  change. 

The  hydrosuljjhate  of  ammonia  easily  reduces 
it  and  transforms  it  into  an  alkaline  substance  to 
which  tlie  name  of  benzidine  is  given,  by  only 
differing  .herefrom  by  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
at  the  mo.-t. 

The  composition  of  azo-benzide  being  in  fact 
expressed  by  the  formula  : — 

C24  H12  Az2, 

and  benzidine  by — 

C24  H12  Az2. 

The  composition   of  benzoin  is  represented  by 
the  formula  : — 

C12  He  =  4  vol.  vap. 
BENZOIN  VARNISH.— This  varnish  is  made 
by  di.'^sulving  gum  dimar  in  benzine,  and  filter- 
ing. Any  Consistency  desired  may  be  obtained. 
Pure  benzoin,  and  noie  other,  must  be  used,  as 
the  adulterated  articles  give  a  tak  ;y  charac- 
ter to  the  varnish,  and  causes  it  to  stick  to  the 
paper  when  printing.  Used  for  varnishing  nega- 
tives. 

BENZOIC  ACID.— This  acid  consists  of  15 
parts  carbon,  3  parts  oxygen,  and  6  parts  hydro- 
gen. It  exists  ready  formed  as  a  constituent  of 
all  true  b.ilsams,  and  is  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion and  other  means  from  the  gum  benzoin  of 
comme  ce.  When  pure  it  possesses  no  odor,  is 
solid,  of  a  white  color  and  acid  reaction.  It  has 
a  bitter  laste,  and  crystallizes  in  long  white  sat- 
tiny  looking  prisms.  When  heated  in  close  ves- 
sels it  fuses,  part  suffering  decomposition.  It  is 
.soluble  in  twenty-tive  parts  boiling  and  two 
hunilreJ  cold  water,  and  in  two  parts  alcohol. 
It  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  mu- 
riatic ajids.  I'ut  any  quantity  of  gum  benzoin 
into  an  earihen  crucible  01  other  convenient  ves- 
sel, apply  heat,  and  when  fumes  begin   to  arise. 


place  a  cone  of  paper  above  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel ;  the  benzoic  acid  will  condense  and  crys- 
tallize in  this  simple  receiver;  it  must  be  de- 
prived of  its  color,  which  is  owing  to  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil  formed  by  the  distruction  of  the 
rosin  of  the  balsam.  Benzoic  acid  may  be  also 
procured  by  boiling  the  balsam,  in  fine  powder, 
in  water  containing  potash  or  amm'Miia,  filtering 
and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  falls,  filtering  again  and  subliming. 

BEVELLED  TOP.— A  small  box  to  place  upon 
the  mercury  bath  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
operator  to  view  the  progress  of  mfrcurializing 
the  plate.    Fig.  10  is  a  view  of  this  box.    The 


Fig.  10. 

opening  in  the  top  serves  to  hold  the  plate  while 
receiving  the  fumes  of  mercury  ;  A  is  a  piece  of 
yellow  glass  to  admit  the  light  In  the  back  of 
the  box  is  a  piece  of  clear  glass  through  which  to 
look,  and  which  is  covered  by  a  door  when  not 
in  use.  W^e  give  below  a  cut  (Fig.  11.)  of  a 
new  top,  invented  by  the  author,  which  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  the  purpose.     By  its  msq 


Fig.  11. 

the  daguerrean  will  prevent  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  .he  fumes  of  mercury.  The  plate  is 
put  into  the  slide  A  and  shoved  in  over  the  iniT- 
cnry,  while  the  superfluous  vajmr  of  mercury 
rises  into  the  glass  receiver  B,  where  it  is  con- 
densed, and  returned  to  the  bath. 

BIBULOUS  PAPER.— Spongy  ;  porous  ;  ca- 
pable of  readily  imbibing  water  or  moisture. 

BI-CARBONATE  OF  POTASH.— Is  made  by 
passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  through  a  so- 
lution of  sub-carbonate  of  potassa,  and  evapo- 
rating the  fluid  at  a  low  temperature.  The  ves- 
sel employed  must  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  gas.  When  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  the  bicarbonate  loses  half  its  acid  and 
all  its  water  of  crystallization. 

BICHLORIDE  OF  BROMIXE.-A  new  ac- 
cellerator,  the  discovery  of  M.  Dubois,  which  is 
highly  spoken  of.  Two  pounds  placed  in  the 
coating  box  will  last  over  a  year,  at  the  exi)ira- 
tion  of  which  time,  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  pure 
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bromine  added  to  the  compound  will  restore  its 
accellerating  property.  It  is  prepared  by  passing 
an  excess  of  clilorine  through  bromine  kept  at  a 
low  temperature. 

BI-CHLORIDE  OF   MERCURY.— Bi-chloride 
of  mercury,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  or  corosive 
sublimate,  is  a  well   known  violent   poison,  and 
can  be  prepared  by  heating  mercury  in   chlorine 
gas;   the  mercury  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a 
pale  red  flame,  forming  bi-chloride  ;  but  is  most 
generally  prepared  by  sublimation  ;  this  may  be 
etfected  by  mixing  together  in  a  covered  crucible 
persulphate  of   mercury  and   dried  chloride  of 
sodium,  in  the  proportions  of  one  equivalent  of 
the  former  salt  to  two  of  the  latter,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.    Bi- 
chloride of  mercury  is  a  deadly   poison,   and 
should   be   prepared  with   caution,  as  the  vapors 
are  highly  injurious.    When  carefully  and  slow- 
ly sublimed,  a  transparent   crystalline  mass  is 
formed.     SpecifFc   gravity  5.2,  soluble  iu  twenty 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.    It  is  also  so- 
luble in  two  parts  of  alcohol  or  ether,  and  in  half 
its  weight  of  strong  muriatic  acid  at  70°  F.    The 
muriates  of  soda,  ammonia,   and   potassa  com- 
bine with  the  bi-chloride  and  form   double   salts. 
Bi-chloride  of  mercury  may  be  detected  by  add- 
ing to  a  concentrated  solution  an  excess  of  pure 
potassa.    By  this  means  a  peroxide  will  be   pre- 
cipitated, which  being  collected  are  put  into  a 
glass  tube  ;   from   this,  by  the   aid   of  the  spirit 
lamp,  globules  of  metallic  mercury  will  be  sub- 
limed.     Bi-chloride   of    mercury  is  applied   iu 
photography  to   intensify,  or  blacken   negatives, 
and  to  whiten  positives  on  glass  (ambrotypes). 
Alter  the  final  washing  of  the  negative,  after  fix- 
ing, pLinge  it  into  a  virtical  bath  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  bi-chloride  until  it  becomes  per- 
fectly white  ;  wash  it  off,  and  poor  over  it  a  so- 
lution of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  rinse   again,  and 
stand  up  to  dry.     To  whiten  ambrotypes,  plunge 
them  into  the  saturated  solution   of  bi-chloride 
for  from  half  to  an  hour,  wash  and  dry. 

BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH.— A  beautiful 
red-colored  anhydrous  four-sided  tubular  crystal, 
composed  of  2  parts  of  chromic  acid  and  1  of 
potassa.  It  is  prepared  by  acidulating  the  neu- 
tral cbromate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  crystalize.  It  reddens  litmus  pa- 
per, and  is  soluble  in  ten  time  its  weight  of  water. 
Its  application  to  photography  was  first  made  by 
Mr.  Ponton.  Paper  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  is  powerfully  and  rapidly 
acted  on  by  light.  This  paper  is  not  sutficiently 
sensitive  for  the  camera,  but  answers  an  excel- 
lent purpose  for  taking  drawings  of  dried  plants, 
or  copying  prints.  To  elfect  this,  give  the  paper 
a  sizing  of  starch,  steep  it  iu  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine  and  then  wash  it  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  when  it  will  take  a  very  fine  blue  tint. 
If  this  is  not  uniform  the  paper  must  be  re-sized, 
and  again  soaked  and  washed.  It  is  then  soaked 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  bichromate  of 
potash,  the  superabundant  moisture  taken  off 
with  blotting  paper,  and  dried  thoroughly  by  the 
fire.  Wiien  the  copy  is  obtained,  it  is  washed, 
dried,  and  steeped  iu  a  weak  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
carefully  dried  with  blotting  paper.  If  the  di'aw- 
ing  is  not  BuflBciently  distinct  this  soaking  and 


drying  may  be  repeated,  and  if  a  layer  of  gum 
arabic  is  applied  while  still  wet,  although  it,  at 
first,  loses  a  little  of  its  tone,  it  is  greatly  im- 
proved, and  rendered  more  permanent  when  dry. 

BI-CONYEX.— Having  two  convex  surfaces  ; 
t.  e.  a  double  convex  lens  is  bounded  by  two 
convex  spherical  surfaces,  whose  centres  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  le  is. 

BIFILIA  MAGNETOMETER.— An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  horizontal  force  of  the  earth's 
magnetism. — See  Brook's  Self-Registering  Appa- 
ratus. 

BINOCULAR. — Having  two  eyes;  having  two 
apertures,  or  tubes,  so  joined  that  a  person  may 
use  both  eyes  at  once  in  viewing  a  distant  ob- 
ject. 

BINOCULAR  CAMERA.— This  instrument 
differs  from  the  common  camera  in  having  two 
lenses  with  the  same  aperture  and  focal  length, 
for  taking  at  the  same  instant  two  pictures  of  the 
same  object  at  the  distance  of  six  feet,  or  any 
other  distance.  These  lenses  should  be  placed 
with  their  diameter  of  direction  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  at  the 
distance  of  2J  inches  apart,  as  shown  in  fig.  12, 
where  M  N  is  the  camera  L  L'  the  two  lenses, 
placed  in  short  tubes,  so  that  by  the  usual  me- 
chanical means  they  may  be  directed  to   the  ob- 
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Fig.  12. 
jcct  or  have  their  axes  converged  upon  it,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  where  A  B  is  the  object  and  a  b  its 
image,  as  given  by  the  lens  L,  and  a  ¥  as  given 
by  the  lens  L'.  These  pictures  are  obviously  the 
very  same  that  would  be  seen  by  the  artist  with 
his  eyes  at  L  and  L',  and  as  A  L  B=a  L  i=a'L'6, 
the  pictures  will  have  the  same  apparent  magni- 
tude as  the  original,  and  will  in  no  respect  differ 
from  it  as  seen  by  each  eye  from  E  E',  E  a  being 
equal  at  a  L  and  E'  a'  to  o"  L'. 

BINOCULAR  PHOTOGRAPHY.— The  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  binocular  vision  to 
photography,  producing  the  stereograph. 

BINOCULAR  PERSPECTIVE.  —  The  space 
and  distance  to  the  eyes  viewing  the  objects. 

BINOCULAR  VISION.— The  natural  vision 
of  the  two  eyes.    In  the  binocular  vision   of  ob- 


j  cfs,  each  eye  sees  different  pictures  of  the  same 
object.  In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  we  have 
only  to  push  aside  one  eye  and  observe  the  image 
which  belongs  to  it  separate  from  the  other,  and 
again  unite  with  it  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  an  object  seen 
by  both  eyes  would  be  seen  twice  as  brightly  as 
with  one,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  light  of 
two  candles  combined  is  twice  as  bright  as  the 
light  of  one.  That  this  is  not  the  case  has 
long  been  known,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  brightness  of  objects  seen  with  two 
eyes  is  only  one-thirteenth  part  greater  than 
when  they  are  seen  with  one.  The  cause  of 
this  is  well  known.  When  both  eyes  are  used, 
the  pupils  of  each  contract  so  as  to  admit  the 
proper  quantity  of  light  ;  but  the  moment  we 
shut  the  right  eye,  the  pupil  of  the  left  dilates  to 
nearly  twice  its  size,  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  light  arising  from  the  shutting  of  the  other. 

This  beautiful  provision  to  supply  the  proper 
quantity  of  light  when  we  can  use  only  one  eye. 
answers  a  still  more  important  purpose,  which 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  optical  writers.  In 
binocular  vision  certain  parts  of  objects  are  seen 
with  both  eyes,  and  certain  parts  only  with  one  ; 
so  that,  if  the  parts  sten  with  both  eyes  were 
twice  as  bright,  or  even  much  brighter  than  the 
parts  seen  with  one,  the  object  would  appear 
spotted,  from  the  different  brightness  of  its  parts. 
In  Fig.  13,  for  example,  the  areas  b  f  i  and  CG  i, 


Fig.    13. 

the  former  of  which  is  .seen  only  by  the  left  eye, 
D,  and  the  latter  only  by  tl>e  right  eye,  e,  and 
the  corresponding  areas  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sphere,  would  be  only  half  as  bright  as  the  por- 
tion F  I  G  H.  seen  with  both  eyes,  and  the  sphere, 
would  have  a  singular  appearance. 

It  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  vexed  question 
among  philosophers  how  we  see  objects  single 
with  two  eyes.  The  law  of  visible  direction  sup- 
plies us  with  the  true  explanation. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  we  look  with  both 
eyes,  r  and  l,  Fig.  14,  upon  a  luminous  point,  d, 
which  we  see  single,  though  tliere  is  a  picture  of 
it  on  the  retina  of  each  eye.  In  looking  at  the 
point  D  we  turn  or  converge  the  optical  axes  d  u 
D,  rf'H'n,  of  each  eye  to  the  point  d.  an  image  of 
which  is  formed  at  d  in  the  right  eye  r,  and 
at  i'  in  the  left  eye  l.  In  virtue  of  the  law  of 
visible  direction  the  point  d  is  seen  in  the  direc- 
tion d  D  with  the  eye  k,  and  in  the  direction  d'n 
with  the  eye  l,  these  lines  being  perpendicular  to 
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the  retina  at  Ibc  points  d,  d'.  The  one  image  of 
the  point  I)  therefore  seen  lying  upon  the  other, 
and  consequent  seen  single.  Considering  d  then, 
ap  a  single  point  of  a  visilile  object  A  b,  the  two 
eyes  will  see   the   points  a  and  b  single  by  the 


Fame  process  of  turning  or  converging  upon 
Ihi  ra  tlieir  optical  axes,  and  so  quickly  does  the 
point  of  convergence  pass  backward  and  forward 
over  the  whole  object,  that  it  appears  single, 
thougli  ill  reality  only  one  point  of  it  can  be 
seen  single  at  the  same  instant.  The  whole  pic- 
ture of  the  line  a  b,  as  seen  with  one  eye,  setms 
to  coincide  wilh  tlie  whole  picture  of  it  as  seen 
with  tlie  iit/icr,  and  to  appear  single.  The  same 
is  true  of  a  surface  or  area,  and  also  of  a  solid 
body  or  a  landscape.  Only  one  point  of  each  is 
seen  single  ;  but  we  do  not  observe  that  other 
points  are  double  or  indist  net,  because  the  im- 
ages of  them  are  upon  parts  of  the  retina  which 
do  not  give  distinct  vihioii,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  foramen  or  point  which  gives  distinct 
vision.  li^'uce  we  see  the  reason  why  distinct 
vision  is  obtained  only  on  one  point  of  the  retina. 
Were  it  otherwise  we  should  see  every  other  point 
doublt  d  wlien  we  look  fixedly  on  one  pait  of  an 
object.  If  in  place  of  two  eyes,  we  had  a,  hundred, 
capable  of  converging  their  optical  axis,  to  one 
point,  we  should,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  visible 
direction  see  only  one  object. 

This  most  important  advantage  which  we  de- 
rive from  the  use  of  two  eyes,  is  to  enable  us  to 
see  distance,  or  a  third  dimension  in  space.  That 
we  have  tliis  power  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Berk- 
ley, and  many  distinguished  piiilosoiihers,  who 
maintain  that  our  perciption  of  distance  is  ac- 
quired by  experience,  by  means  of  the  criteria 
already  mentioned.  This  is  uudoul>tedly  true  lor 
great  distances,  but  we  shall  prei-eiitly  see,  fiom 
the  effects  of  the  stereoscope,  that  the  successive 
convergency  of  the  optic  axes  upon  two  points  of 
an  object  at  dilfereut  d, stances,  exliibils  to  us  the 
difFerence  of  distance  wlien  we  have  no  other 
possible  means  of  perceiving  it.  If,  for  example, 
weBuppo.se  a,  d,  Fig.  14  to  be  separate  points,  or 
parts  of  an   object,  whose   distances  are  oo,  do, 


upon  o,  and  next  turn  them  upon  d,  the  points, 
will  appear  to  be  situated  at  o  and  d,  at  the  dis- 
tance GD  from  each  other,  and  ac  the  distances  og, 
CD  from  the  observer,  although  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  appearance  of  the  points,  or  in 
the  lights  or  shades  of  the  objects,  to  indicate 
distance.  That  tliis  vision  of  distances  is  not  the 
result  of  experience  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
distance  is  seen  as  perfectly  by  children  as  by 
adults  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  naturalists  that 
animals  newly  born  appreciate  distances  with 
the  greatest  correctness.  We  shall  afterwards 
see  that  so  infalliable  is  our  vision  of  near  dis- 
tances, that  a  body  whose  real  distances  we  can 
ascertain  by  placing  both  our  hands  upon  it,  will 
appear  at  the  greater  or  less  distance  at  which  it 
is  placed  by  the  convergency  of  the  optical 
axes. 

We  are  now  prrpared  to  understand  generally, 
how,  in  binocular  vision,  we  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  picture  and  a  statue,  and  between  a  real 
landscape  and  its  representation.  When  we  look 
at  a  picture  of  which  every  part  is  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  eyes,  the  point  of  conver- 
gence of  the  optical  axes  is  nearly  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  eyes ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 
original,  whether  it  be  living  man,  a  statute,  or  a 
landscape,  the  optical  axes  are  converged  in  rapid 
succession  upon  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and  the  ears, 
or  upon  objictsin  the  foreground,  the  middle  and 
the  remote  distances  in  the  landscape,  and  the 
relative  distances  of  all  these  points  from  the  eye 
are  instantly  perceived, — The  binocular  relief 
thus  seen  is  greatly  superior  to  the  monocular  re- 
lief nheixdy  described. 

Since  objects  are  seen  in  relief  by  the  apparent 
union  of  two  dissimilar  plane  pictures  of  them 
formed  in  each  eye,  it  was  a  supposition  hardly 
to  be  overlooked,  that  if  we  could  delinate  two 
plane  pictures  of  a  solid  object,  as  seen  dissimi- 
larly with  each  eye,  and  unite  their  images  by 
the  convergency  of  the  optical  axes,  we  should 
see  the  solid  of  which  they  were  ihe  representa- 
tion. The  experiment  was  accordingly  made  by 
more  than  one  person,  and  was  found  to  succeed  ; 
bu'  as  few  have  the  power,  or  rather  the:  art,  of 
thus  converging  heir  optical  axes,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  contrive  an  instrument  for  doing  this. 

The  first  contrivances  for  this  purpose  were,  as 
we  are  informed,  made  by  iMr.  Elliot  and 
Mr.  Wheatstone.  A  description  of  these,  and  of 
others  bet'er  fitted  for  the  purpose,  will  be  found 
under  the  appropriate  heads. — See  stereoscope. 


ADULTERATION  OP  CHLORDPIIRM. 


It  is  to  be  deplored  that  a  substance  of  so 
much  value  as  chloroform  should  in  many  instan- 
ces, be  rendered  positively  dangerous  or  even 
fatal,  by  carelessness  in  its  fabrication,  owing  to 
which,  impurities  that  might  be  easily  avoided  in 
the  first  instance,  or  sul)Sequently  removed,  are 
suffered  to  contaminate  it  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  uo  render  it  either  inefficacious  lor  good, 
or  positively  poisonous  when  administered.  The 
foreign  ingredients  most  frequently  met  with  are 
alcohol,  aldehydes,  hydrochloric  and  hypochlor- 
ous  acids,  and  some  of  the  compounds  of  methyl. 


The  lattrr  are  exceedingly  poisonous  in  their  ac- 
^    then  if  we  converge  the   optical  axes  ho,  u'o,  '  tion  ;  and   further,  there  is  no  ready  means  of 


discovering  their  presence,  or  of  freeing  chloro- 
form from  them.  Alcohol  may  be  detected  by 
adding  one  or  two  crystals  of  chromic  acid  to 
two  drachms  of  the  suspected  liquid  should  it  be 
present,  the  chromic  acid  is  soou  reduced  to  the 
state  of  green  fesquioxide  of  chromium.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  by  adding  a  little  bichro- 
mate bf  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  the 
chromic  acid. 

Mu.  Besnou,  whohas  just  published  some  inter- 
esting remarks  upon  chloroform,  writes  that 
bichromate  of  potassa  certainly  aflbrds  a  very 
good  means  of  recognising  the  presence  of  alco- 
hol, but  as  it  might  possibly  give  rise  to  contro- 
versy between  two  operators,  he  gives  the  details 
of  his  own  observations,  which  are  as  follows  : — 
At  a  density  of  1.4945  chloroform  put  in  contract 
with  bichromic  and  sulphuric  acid,  takes  a  slight 
greenish-yellow  tinge.  With  five  per.  cent,  by 
weight  of  alcohol  the  reduction  is  clear  ;  a  blue- 
ish-green  zone  appears,  sulGciently  dark  to  be 
instantly  appreciated  by  any  one  wilh  a  little  ex- 
perience ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
to  discover  by  this  reaction,  even  a  good  appro.x- 
imation  to  the  proportion  of  spirit,  and  that, 
more  especially  from  the  way  in  which  the  oper- 
ation is  conducted.  Thus,  if  one  takes  a  concen- 
trated watery  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa, 
and  adds  to  it  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
latter  being  very  dilute  will  decompose  the  form- 
er very  tardily  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  chromic 
acid  should  be  liberated  for  the  decomposition  to 
occur,  then  the  change  cannot  be  produced,  or 
will  not  at  any  rate  appear  till  next  day. 

The  above  nieniioued  chemist  'operates  in  the 
following  mannir,  and  finds  the  reactii.n  to  take 
place  instantaneously.  He  takes  about  a  miUe- 
grarame  of  powdered  bichromate,  or  a  small  cry- 
stal and  puts  it  into  a  glass  tube  of  four  and 
three-quarters  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  rather 
more  than  half  an  Inch  in  diameter  ;  he  next  adds 
four  or  five  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  ac  d,  stirs 
with  a  glass  rod,  when  the  ruby  color  appears  ; 
then  adds  three  or  four  drops  of  wati'r,  to  cause 
the  solution  of  the  chioinic  acid;  and  lastly, 
pours  in  three  or  four  centimetres  of  chloroform, 
— one  to  one  inch  and  a  half  cubit  measure — 
shakes  quickly  for  twenty  seconds,  and  leaves 
the  whole  to  repose,  very  soou  the  rich  green  of 
the  chloride  of  chromiunf  appears,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  amounts  to  five  per  cent,  and  is 
deposited  in  a  distinct  layer  at  the  bottom,  where- 
as the  upper  part  is  barely  colored  a  very  pale 
green. 

If  the  chloroform  be  pure,  the  mass  is  scarcely 
tinged  of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  there  is  no  separ- 
ation of  any  layer.  If  it  has  been  adulterated 
with  ether,  the  rrsults  are  precisely  similar. 

Dr.  LioTiiKUY  thinks  that  much  of  the  chloro- 
form uStd  la  America  is  contaminated  with  alco- 
hol, for  it  has  the  low  sp.  gr.  of  1,45.  This  also 
may  be  one  ol'  the  reasons  for  the  unsatisfactory 
accounts  which  have  come  from  that  country  of 
its  bad  and  variable  eff.-cts. 

Aldehyde  is  recognised  by  its  r  ducing  action 
on  I  he  hydraled  oxide  of  silver,  and  by  its  ren- 
dering aqua  poUissa  of  a  brown  color  when  heat- 
ed with  it.  I  his  body  does  not  occasion  any  in- 
jurious influence  when  inhaled  with  the  chloro_ 
form,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  converted  iu  the  sys. 
item  into  acetic  acid  which  is  a  slight  stimulant. 
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H3'drocliloric  acid  is  a  very  common  impurity 
in  chloroform,  and  often  exists  in  it  to  a  very 
consideralile  extent.  That  containing  this  acid 
has  often  an  irritating  odor  ;  it  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  affords,  when  shaken  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate. 

Hypo  chlorous  acid  may  be  recognised  by  its 
odor,  as  also  by  its  redding  and  then  partially 
bleaching  a  piece  ot  litmus  paper. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  METHYLE.— It  it  to  be 
regretted  says  Normandy,  that  these  dangerous 
substances  cannot  very  readily  be  detected.  One 
of  the  best  criterions  of  their  presence  is  the 
effect  they  produce  upon  the  organism. 

They  occasion  a  peculiar  throbbing  head  ache, 
and  a  rapid  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. — 
These  symptoms  may  often  be  observed  when  the 
cloroform  is  only  inhaled  for  a  short  time  and 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  very 
often  the  cause  of  discomfort,  so  often  resulting 
from  the  use  of  certain  samples  of  this  anoes- 
thetic. 

These  impurities  may  be  got  rid  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : — Wash  the  chlorofol-m  three  or  four 
times  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  decant  the 
latter  careruUy  after  each  operation,  then  intro- 
duce it  into  a  retort  with  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  powdered  quick  lime,  and  carefully 
distil  on  a  water  bath.  The  resulting  product 
will  generally  be  quite  pure. 

Chloroform  may  likewise  contain  water,  not 
added  intentionally,  for  it  does  not  mix  readily 
with  it  directly,  but  acquired  in  the  process  of 
distillation.  Potassium  will  show  the  presence  of 
this  body,  for  when  added  to  any  aqueous  solu- 
tion it  inflames.  It  is  not  prudent  to  crush  the 
potassium  to  facilitate  the  reaction,  or  hasten  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  for  it  then  frequently 
happens  that  a  sudden  inflamation  along  with  a 
slight  detonation  takes  place  which  projects  the 
liquid  out  of  the  glass,  and  may  possibly  throw 
a  piece  of  the  metal  into  the  eye  of  the  operator, 
which  would  occasion  serious  if  not  dangerous 
consequences. 

All  the  above  means  are  more  or  less  useful 
for  apcertainlng  the  actual  purity  of  chloroform, 
but  none  of  them  indicate  the  amount  of  the  so- 
phistication. The  presence  of  alcohol  is  most  to 
be  apprehended,  either  from  negligence  in  the 
rectification,  or  from  after  addition.  Mr.Bisxow 
endeavored  to  find  an  easy  raethod  of  determin- 
ing the  quantity,  and  thinks  he  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  an  economical  method  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  It  is  based  upon  the  use  of 
the  densimeter  and  the  areometer,  for  acetome- 
try. 

He  operated  upon  mixtures  of  various  propor- 
tions, and  compared  their  densities.  These  are 
appended  under  the  form  of  a  table,  which  wiU 
enable  the  reader  at  once  to  follow  the  differences. 
It  is  from  100,  as  indicating  perfect  purity  to  75 
of  chloroform,  or  from  0  to  25  per  cent  of  alco- 
hol in  the  liquid.  In  this  table  absolutely  pure 
anhydrous  chloroform  is  not  alluded  to,  but  only 
the  commercial  products,  and  such  as  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  ordinary  operation  of  its  manufac- 
ture ;  for  its  density  attains  a  higher  figure  than 
1.4945,  as  first  noted.  The  compiler  of  the  Table 
has  never  obtained  chloroform  having  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1.496,  as  mentioned  by  many  authors.    He  be- 
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Ueves  that,  to  attain  this  point,  it  must  be  brought 
to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  means  which  he 
has  taken  as  a  starting  point : — 

Correspond-        Proportion  Ponderable 

ing   degree  of     of    alcohol  quantity     of 

Real  density,     the  areometer,     of   sp.   gr.  alcohol    per 

mixed  with  cent. 

it. 


1.4945 

47.60 

0  00 

1.4908 

47.38 

1 

0.60 

1.4874 

47.16 

2 

100 

1.4845 

46.94 

3 

1.50 

1.4772 

46.47 

5 

2.50 

1.4602 

45.40 

10 

5.00 

1.4^(i2 

43.00 

20 

10.00 

1.4U90 

41.82 

25 

12.50 

The  diminution  of  the  sp.  gr.  by  each  per  cent- 
of  alcohol  mixed  with  it  at  40"  is  consequently 
•0034  whence  it  results  that  chloroform  mixed 
with  ten  per  cent  of  alcohol,  loses  thirty  four  de- 
grees of  the  densimeter,  and  with  twenty  per 
cent,  sixty  eight  degrees  ;  thus  the  density  being 
determined  by  the  areometer  for  the  specific  gra- 
vity to  estimate  the  mixture,  it  will  only  be  neces" 
sary  to  divide  the  known  difference  by  .0034. 


COLLODION. 


The  process  of  making  collodion  is  simply,  but 
the  product  is  not  of  a  uniform  character  even 
when  the  material^  and  mampulations  are  appar- 
ently the  same.  To  this  incongruity  we  shall 
presently  allude. 

The  substances  forming  photographic  collodion 
are  gun  cotton,  ether,  and  alcohol.  The  gun  cot- 
ton prepared  for  the  photographer  is  not  highly 
explosive  like  that  intended  for  the  gun  ;  that 
which  is  highly  explosive  will  not  dissolve,  there- 
fore the  term  gun  cotton  as  applied  to  that  used 
in  making  collodioa  is  a  misnomer.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  pre- 
paring. 

COLLODION  COTTON.— Mix  equal  measures 
of  sulphuric  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.833,  and  Nitric  acid  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1,42  in 
a  porcelain  dish.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  slightly  exceed  that  of  the  nitric  acid. 
The  mixture  will  rise  in  temperature,  and  should 
be  constantly  kept  at  150  °  Fah.  Place  the  dish 
so  that  the  escaping  fumes  may  find  there  way 
directly  into  a  chimney,  immerse  in  the  dish  small 
quantities  of  clean  raw  cotton,  whose  fibres  have 
been  well  separated,  stir  it  thDroughly  with  a 
glass  rod,  thus  allowing  no  gas  bubles  to  arise. 
The  amount  of  cotton  which  the  fluid  will  cover 
and  prepare  is  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  weight 
of  the  combined  acids. 

After  pouring  off  the  excess  of  acid  the  cotton 
should  be  thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  stirred  rapidly  to  prevent  the  action  of  dilute 
acid  upon  the  cotton  ;  it  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  water  repeatedly  changed.  The  best 
method  of  washing  is  to  take  the  cotton  from  the 
water  and  place  it  on  a  hair  seive,  and  allow  a 
stream  of  water  to  flow  through  it  for  an  hour  or 
two,  there  is  no  danger  of  too  much  washing. 
During  the  process  of  washing,  it  is  best  to  re- 
move the  cotton  from  the  seive  and  place  it  in  a 
weak  solution  of  soda  for  a  short  time,  in  order 
to  remove  all  traces  of  acidity,  after  which,  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  seive,  and  again  well 
washed.    When  the  washing  has  been  completed 


the  cotton  must  be  thoroughly  dried  ;  to  do  this 
take  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  put  the  cotton  into 
it,  roll  it  up  and  wring  it,  by  this,  most  of  the 
water  will  be  got  rid  of.  Now  spread  out  the 
cotton  in  the  air,  pulling  it  into  shreds  to  hasten 
the  drying.  Sometimes  the  cotton  is  steeped  in 
alcohol  before  drying  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
more  effectually  but  it  is  not  necessary.  No  arti 
ficial  heat  must  be  used  in  the  drying ;  when  dry 
it  may  be  placed  in  a  wide  mouthed  bottle,  to 
protect  it  from  dust  &c. 

The  prepared  cotton  is  highly  inflaraable,  and 
should  always  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  sub- 
stance. 

The  two  main  points  to  be  strictly  adhered  to 
in  making  collodion  cotton  are,  to  have  the  acids 
on  immersing  the  cotton  at  the  temperatcbe  and 
of  the  STEENGTH  abovc  stated. 

PLAIN  COLLODION— Is  the  product  of  this 
prepared  cotton  dissolved  in  a  mixture,  consisting 
of  one  measure  of  ether  sp.  gr.  .725,  and  three 
measures  of  alcohol  gp,  gr.  ,95,  one  fluid  ounce  of 
this  mixture  will  disolve  from  6  to  8  grains  of  the 
prepared  cotton,  the  whole  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken  for  several  minutes.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  to  place  a  quantity  of  the  prepared 
cotton  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  pour  into  it  enough 
alcohol  to  thoroughly  wet  it,  thus  preventing  the 
agglutenatioa  which  sometimes  occurs  when  the 
cotton  is  put  directly  into  the  alcoholic  ether, 
after  such  alcoholic  wetting,  the  alcoholic  ether 
mixture  may  be  poured  on  until  the  cotton  is  all 
dissolved  ;  alcohol  alone  may  be  used  to  reduce  it 
if  too  thick.  No  arbitary  rule  can  be  given  for 
making  photographic  collodion,  each  operator 
will  dilute  the  mixture  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 

IODIZED  COLLODION.— All  photographic 
collodion  must  be  sensitzed  by  the  use  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  iodides  and  bromides, 
potassim,  sodium,  cadmium,  ammonium,  magne- 
ium,  zinc.  The  amount  of  iodide  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  collodion  and  the  state  of 
the  bath  ;  as  a  general  rule  about  five  grains  of 
the  iodide  salt,  and  two  grains  of  the  bromide 
salt  should  be  added  to  the  ounce  of  plain  collo- 
dion. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  making  of  col- 
lodion cotton  is  attended  with  great  uncertainty 
We  have  seldom  been  able  to  make  two  batches 
exactly  alike,  although  the  same  ingredients  were 
used,  and  every  precaution  rigidly  observed  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  change  in  the  cotton,  commerci- 
ally known  as  upland,  sea-island,  long  staple, 
short  staple  &c.,  these  different  sorts  of  cotton 
give  various  results,  and  when  we  take  into  view 
the  impossibility  of  manipulating  precisely  the 
same  in  every  instance,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  shades  of  difference  will  occur  in  the  pro 
duct. 

We  recommend  that  the  photographer  buy  the 
cotton  ready  prepared,  unless  his  love  of  know- 
ing by  experience  permits  him  to  employ  his  lei- 
sure hours  in  tnis  way. 

In  purchasing  collodion  cotton,  be  careful  to 
get  that,  which  will  when  dissolved  in  a  given 
quantity  of  ether  and  alcohol,  give  the  most 
limpid  collodion.  Some  specimens  will  give  a 
thick  glutenous  solution  appearing  to  possess 
much  body,  and  on  that  account  be  thought  by 
some  better  than  the  more  limpid.    It  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  the  collodioa  is  not  a  mere 
bearer  of  the  sensitive  chemicals,  Imt  acts  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  reductioa  of  the  silver  salts, 
a  thick  film  like  a  blanket  is  not  the  most  suitable 
for  a  denser  clean,  sharp  picture.  The  delicate 
middle  tints  are  produced  only  on  a  body  of  fine 
substance  which  results  from  the  use  of  a  good 
cotton. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  different  iodides  and 
bromides  of  the  various  basis  differ  somewhat  in 
their  results,  and  each  salt  has  its  advocate  and 
its  recommendations,  thus  cadmiun  will  give  the 
whitest  collodion  and  will  keep  the  lougest  time 
without  ehang.ng  color.  Ammooium  changes 
color  in  a  few  hours  and  spoils  soon,  but  yet  it  is 
at  the  right  point  of  color,  very  available.  Pot- 
assium and  sodium  is  mostly  used  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  standard.  Many  persons  use  a  mix- 
ture of  all  or  most  of  the  iodides  and  bromides, 
thinking  thereby  to  combines  the  peuuliai  proper- 
ties of  each,  but  we  have  never  found  such  prac- 
tice of  much  utility. 

The  use  of  collodion  for  negatives  and  positives 
on  glass  appears  to  us  to  be  a  refinement  whictv 
is  best  understood  by  vendors,  a  good  collodion 
for  a  positive  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  nega- 
tive. 

Many  persons  complain  of  the  inconstancy  of 
collodion;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
very  nature  of  a  compound  which  is  changed  by 
lights,  implies  that  it  should  be  unchangable 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  changes  will  be 
arrested  at  the  point  photographers  desire,  any 
more  than  fruit  will  ripen  to  a  certain  stage  and 
there  await  the  will  of  the  consumer. 

Reports  from  Europe  through  the  various  pho. 
tographic  .Journals,  prove  that  artists  in  the  old 
world  are  more  troubled  than  those  in  the  new. 
This  is  uudoubtedly  not  owing  to  any  difficiency 
of  skill  or  sceintific  knowledge,  but  to  the  adul- 
teration of  the  material.  The  high  duty  on  alco- 
hol has  tempted  many  to  use  mythelated  spirit  as 
a  substitute. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  sabject  of 
the  collodion  manufacture  still  remain  open 
for  discussion  and  experiment. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  FROM  A  BALLOON. 

The  recent  experiment  of  photographing  the 
earth  from  a  balloon  having  become  a  matter  of 
considerable  public  interest,  some  account  of  i* 
seems  to  be  called  for.  The  balloon  voyage  which 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  last  month, 
awakened  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  making  the  art 
or  science  of  aeronautics  useful  in  some  ways  as 
yet  untried,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject goes,  and  I  wondered  greatly  that  scientific 
men  have  not  resorted  to  the  use  of  balloons  for 
the  solution  of  problems  as  yet  unsolved.  What 
eminent  meteorologist  ever  ascended  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  "  upper  deep"  in  a  storm,  to  witness 
the  phenomenon  from  above,  or  even  in  calmer 
periods  to  study  the  clouds  or  currents  of  air 
from  a  convenient  position  among  them  ?  Think 
of  the  facility  ofi"ered  by  balloons  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  from  ele- 
vatious  loftier  than  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, the  Catskill,  or  the  White  Mountain  ranges, 


with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  rarer  and 
clearer  atmosphere. 

A  recent  instance  may  be  cited  in  which  a 
scientific  expedition  went  to  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, and  under  governmental  auspices  incurred 
heavy  expenses  of  time  and  money  lo  witness  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  Prof,  Alexander 's  account 
of  the  same  to  the  American  Scientific  Associa- 
tion at  Newport,  he  tells  us  that  at  times  the 
clouds  impeded  the  view,  and  we  can  easily  see 
how  from  the  same  cause  the  lailure  of  the  whole 
expeiition  mlgiit  have  been  as- total  as  the  eclipse 
itself.  Probably  few  heavy  clouds  are  above  two 
or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  earth,  so  that 
with  a  balloon  in  readiness,  one  or  more  observers 
could  place  themselves  in  a  few  moments  high 
and  far  above  all  impediments.  He  tells  us,  too, 
that  some  of  his  party  were  placed  in  favorable 
positions,  and  instructed  to  watch  the  approach- 
ing shadow  of  the  moon  along  the  hills  and  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  a  balloon,  without  clouds, 
the  shadow  could  be  seen  very  many  miles  away; 
perhaps,  too,  the  roughened  figures  of  the  moon 
could  be  traced  by  its  shadow. 

The  idea  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
grew  into  a  conviction  when  I  thought  of  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  art  of  taken  street 
scenes  of  moving  objects  in  a  strong  sunlight,  by 
the  instantaneous  opening  and  closing  of  the 
light  upon  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  camera.  The 
application  seeming  to  offer  chances  ot  success 
when  tried  in  a  balloon,  kept  as  nearly  at  rest  as 
possible,  I  was  induced  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  expense  attending  it  was  generous- 
ly subscribed  to  by  my  friends  and  other  citizens 
of  Providence,  whose  well  known  liberality  is 
never  appealed  to  in  vain  for  aid  in  a  new  or  un- 
tried enterprise. 

By  the  advice  of  an  eminent  scientific  friend, 
who  has  himself  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
subject,  Mr.  James  W.  Black,  of  the  firm  of  Black 
&  Batchelder,  eminent  photographic  artists  of 
Boston,  was  consulted,  and  he  immediately  ex- 
pressed himself  anxious  to  try  the  experiment ; 
and  was  "  ready  and  willing  to  come  to  Provi- 
dence any  number  of  times  for  a  bare  chance  of 
success."  Messrs.  King  and  Allen,  the  well 
known  and  successful  aeronauts  of  this  city,  fur- 
nished their  finest  balloon,  "  The  Queen  of  the 
Air,"  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  expressed 
themselves  greatly  interested  in  the  experiment_ 

After  two  days  waiting  for  favorable  weather, 
Thursday  morning  dawned  with  a  clear  sky,  and 
the  atmosphere  on  the  earth's  surface  was  calm 
and  remarkably  free  from  haze,  always  injurious 
to  out  of  door  photographic  pictures.  AtTo'clock 
everything  appeared  to  be  ready  for  the  inflation 
of  the  balloon.  The  gae  men  had  been  waiting 
two  days  and  two  nights  at  our  expense,  watching 
the  temporary  pipe  affixed  to  the  main,  lest 
some  mischievous  lads  should  open  the  valve  and 
allow  gas  to  escape  and  waste.  Imagine  our  dis- 
may when  we  found  that  the  valve  was  broken, 
and  could  not  be  opened  at  all.  So  it  was  that 
we  lost  the  whole  morning — every  moment  of 
which  was  favorable  for  the  experiment — by  this 
disaster.  Soon  after  noon  all  was  again  pronounced 
ready  ;  our  party  held  a  hasty  .consultation  ; 
we  were  deceived  by  the  perfect  calm,  and  saw 


no  evidence  of  the  clouds  which  by  the  time  of 
inflation  began  to  obscure  the  sky.  It  was  to 
late  to  retreat,  one  costly  experiment  had  to  be 
tried  without  the  sunlight  always  absolutely  re- 
quired for  instantaneous  views. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  test  the  aparatus 
and  chemicals  while  ihe  balloon  was  confined  by 
a  cable  to  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
over  the  new  made  grounds  above  the  Park,  and 
afterwards  to  ascend  high  and  clear  above. 

These  preliminary  experiments  proved  the 
want  of  sunlight  to  be  an  impediment,  so  that 
after  two  trials  it  was  deemed  best  to  abandon 
the  attempt  for  the  day.  The  balloon  was  haul- 
ed down  and  surrendered  to  Mr.  King,  with  the 
privileges  of  making  "  topical"  excursion  ascen- 
sions to  the  length  of  the  rope,  with  the  hope  of 
regaining  something  towards  the  heavy  expenses 
of  gas. 

Of  these  two  trial  pictures,  one  was  a  view 
westward,  and  enclosed  a  portion  of  Federal 
Hill,  with  Atwell's  avenue  in  ti;e  foreground 
and  the  Atlantic  Delaine  Mill  in  the  distance. — 
All  the  buildings  included  are  sharply  defined 
and  well  marked,  though  wanting  in  light. 

One  of  the  peculiar  misfortunes  which  some- 
times, though  rarely,  happens,  the  cracking  of 
the  collodion  film  when  drying,  spoiled  this 
plate,  and  the  print  from  it  looks  as  if  an  earth- 
quake was  plunging  the  whole  region  round 
about  into  chaos,  but  enough  of  it  is  preserved 
to  show  what  the  picture  might  have  been. 

The  second  picture  was  to  the  southward  and 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay.  It  embmces 
a  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  city  and 
South  Providence — Field's  Point  and  the  wholj 
shore  to  Conimicut  point  in  the  distance,  and 
hints  at  Prudence  Island  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
away.  This  picture  is  blurred  by  motion,  from 
an  attempt  to  give  it  a  longer  time.* 

Though  these  trial  photographs  are  of  little 
value  as  pictures,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as 
photographic  curiosities,  they  are  believed  to  lur- 
nish  abundant  evidence  that  photography  can  be 
applied,  under  favorable  circuinslances,  to  the 
production  of  bird's  eye  view  of  towns  and  cities 
for  mapping  out  with  accuracy  the  coast  and  har- 
bors on  the  borders  of  countries, — and  foi  delin- 
eating the  roads,  lakes  and  watercourses  of  the 
inland.  '  Of  course,  it  must  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance that  these  picture  were  from  a  low  eleva- 
tion of  twelve  hundred  feet ;  from  an  elevation 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  feet,  a  much  wider 
extent  of  country  could  be  brought  in  the  field  of 
a  camera. 

The  eye  of  the  aeronaut  sees  the  bottom  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  can  readily  trace  out  the 
chaunels  and  shoals.  From  a  high  elevation,  the 
eye  seems  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  re- 
flected light  of  the  sky,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  this 
principle  that  sword  fishermen  can  see  their  game 
from  the  mast-head,  and  so  be  able  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  vessel  coirectly  long  before  the  fish 
are  seen  from  the  deck.  It  is  said,  too,  that  men 
at  the  mast  head  can  see  to  the  bottom  of  shoal 
spots  in  the  ocean,  and  discover  objects  upon 
them.    Fish  hawks  and   some  other  aquatic  birds 


*  These  pictures  are  now  in  Mr.  S.  S.  Rid«r'B  bookstore,     t*f 
where  those  interested  may  see  them.  *lj 
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rise  far  above  tbe  water  and  see  their  prey,  and 
dive  in  an  instant  down  upon  it. 

Tbe  camera  of  the  photographer  is  like  a  great 
eye  capable  of  seeing  and  of  perpetuating  the 
view  by  chemical  means  upon  its  retina, — its  "ne- 
gative plate" — and  of  duplicating  pictures  of  tbe 
objects  to  any  extent  for  all  time.  Why  may  it 
not  be  applied  to  making  pictures  of  harbors, 
and  to  show  its  shoals  and  channels,  and  used  as 
a  valuable  adjunct  for  the  aid  of  navigators  and 
coast  surveyors  ? 

Though  it  may  be  at  the  risk  of  extending  this 
account  too  far,  I  cannot  close  it  without  paying  a 
passing  tribute  to  Mr.  Black,  who,  though  he  had 
never  been  in  a  balloon,  and  bad  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  seemed  from  the  first 
to  have  anticipated  every  difficulty,  and  his  pre- 
parations were  all  made  with  that  judgement  and 
skill  which  proved  him  to  be  possessed  of  a  mind 
singularly  fertile  in  expedients  to  surmount  every 
obstacle.  He  entered  into  the  subject  with  a  de- 
gree of  interest  which  can  only  be  felt  by  a  true 
lover  of  science,  and  his  ingenious  improvements, 
suggested  by  his  experience,  cannot  fail  greatly 
to  enhance  the  chance  for  success,  whenever  the 
experiment  is  repeated,  as  it  musf  be. 

It  was  a  Sagacious  thought  conveyed  in  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Fraiklin,  when  he  was  asked,  "  oj 
what  use  are  balloons?"  He  replied,  "  of  what 
use  is  a  new  born  babe  ?  It  is  of  no  use  as  a  child 
but  if  we  nourish  and  cherish  it,  he  will  one  day 
grow  to  be  a  man,  and  be  strong  and  useful." 

The  art  of  ballooning  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  it 
has  proved  to  be  a  child  of  slow  growth.  In  the 
hands  of  the  mere  showmen,  who  are  content  to 
convert  the  business  in  to  a  hurrah,  it  will  never 
arrive  at  the  dignity  of  a  science.  To  the  mind  of 
the  visionary,  it  has  perhaps  promised  too  much. 
Though  we  may  never  hope  to  ride  through  ad- 
verse winds  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  visit, 
free  from  the  trials  of  a  see  voyage,  the  countries 
enriched  with  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  wis- 
dom and  toil  of  centuries,  I  am  sure  the  student 
of  science  will  yet  resort  to  the  art  of  aeronautics 
to  study  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
yet  unknown  ;  to  assist  him  to  reveal  many  of 
her  secrets  as  yet  unlocked,  and  further  to  en- 
able him  to  comprehend,  for  a  grand  and  noble 
end,  the  operation  of  her  mysterious  laws. 

W.  H.  Helme. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VENTILATION. 


The  importance  of  ventilation  in  the  operatiog 
room  of  photographers,  should  not  be  overlooked 
nor  passed  by,  as  a  slight  matter,  both  on  account 
of  the  health  and  success  in  operations.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  very  sensitive  substances 
are  being  used,  and  that  infinitly  small  quantities 
only,  if  these  are  required  to  do  the  work  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  also  that  many  of  the 
chemicals  used  in  the  process  of  working,  would 
be  very  improper  to  be  put  into  the  collodion,  or 
silver  bath,  even  in  the  smallest  proportion.  In 
the  daguerreotype  process  it  has  long  been  known, 
that  a  plate  could  not  be  impressed,  where  the  va 
por  of  Iodine  was  floating  in  the  atir,  and  daguer 
I  reotypist  were  very  careful  to  prevent  the  escape 
1  of  those  vapors,  into  the  room  wliere  the  sitter 
'    was,  or  that  in  which  mercurialijaation  was  car- 


Tied  on.  A  clean  operator  would  use  several 
shields,  in  order  that  the  wood  should  not  be 
charged,  with  the  fumes  escaping  from  the  plate, 
by  the  use  of  two  or  more  of  these  shields  he 
could  expose  them  to  tbe  sun  and  air,  and  thus 
keeping  them  in  good  order  for  working  well  by 
their  alternate  use.  Tbe  same  materials  are  used 
in  making  pictures  on  glass,  that  is  iodine  and 
silver — free  Iodine  is  as  deleterious  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  because  you  do  not  use  iodine  in 
the  free  state,  it  is  nevertheless  set  free  every 
time  that  a  picture  is  developed  ;  we  have  given 
this  illustration  the  facts  of  which  are  so  familiar 
to  old  daguerreotypist,  to  show  how  small  a  mat- 
ter will  influence  results. 

Now  look  into  tbe  dark  room,  where  is  kept 
and  used  collodion,  silver  bath,  developer,  fixing 
solution,  &c.  &c.,  here  day  after  day  is  given  off 
exhalations,  not  only  from  the  development 
and  fixing  of  pictures,  but  by  the  open,  or  un- 
ttopped  solutions,  kept  ready  for  use,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  with  all  the  con- 
stantly varying  compounds,  formed  by  the  inter- 
change of  these  gaseus  elements,  and  their  depo- 
sitions upon  the  sensitive  tablet,  saying  nothing 
about  the  absorption  by  the  nitrate  bath,  and 
consequent  deteriorations  of  that,  we  say  that  in 
such  an  atmosphere  it  is  astonishing  that  we  get 
anything  approximation  satisfactory  results.  But 
there  is  another  if  not  as  important  a  claim  upon 
our  care  to  the  conditions  of  the  air  in  the  oper- 
ating room.  The  health  of  the  operator,  this 
should  receive  a  little  more  attention  than  is  be- 
stowed upon  it.  We  said  that  verv  sensitive  sub- 
stances were  operated  upon,  and  we  now  say  that 
nothing  more  delicate  ever  goes  into  the  room 
than  the  fine  nervous  tissue  which  operates  these 
inorganic  bodies.  TVho  would  for  a  moment  think 
of  exposing  himself  to  pestiferous  miasma  of  an 
infected  place,  unless  the  most  urgent  duty  of 
humanity  called  him  there?  One  breath,  one  in- 
halation, in  such  a  place  might  plant  tbe  seed  of 
fearful  disorder,  nor  is  the  poison  more  potent  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  nor  its  effects  more 
certain. 

Is  it  not  a  general  complaint  that  the  health  is 
undermined  ?  How  often  do  we  know  that  oper- 
ators are  obliged  to  leave  their  business  for  awhile 
[u  order  to  recover  a  degree  of  health  and 
strength  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  labors,  and  can  a  reasonable  man  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  is  constantly  work- 
ing with  the  most  dangerous  poisons  known,  ex- 
pect to  escape  uninjured,  without  the  utmost  cau- 
tion? The  vitiated  atmosphere  is  not  the  only 
subtle  foe  to  life,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  with 
which  the  fixing  is  done  and  the  hands  washed,  is 
one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  that  the  chemist 
has  to  do  with,  and  this  poison  used  without  stint 
to  take  the  stains  off  the  hands  is  absorbed  by  the 
skin  and  carried  through  that  delicate  nervous 
tissue,  (more  sensitive  than  an  iodized  plate) 
to  the  derangement  of  the  functions  of  life— we 
speak  knowningly  and  from  experience  of  the  de- 
leterous  effects  of  the  chemicals  used  in  photogra- 
phy, having  been  more  than  once  "  laid  up"  and 
only  partially  now  recovered  after  long  journeys 
among  the  mountains  and  enjoying  the  bracing 
sea  air. 
Admitted  that  we  are  rather  reckless  in  the 


problems,  and  that  our  working  was  constant,  yet 
the  facts  are  the  same,  and  altbougb  a  more  ra- 
pid development  of  the  effects  might  have  been 
observed,  they  were  not  more  certain  than  those 
of  more  tardy  appearance. 

Having  shown  some  of  the  inconveniences  to 
tbe  photographer,  we  must  urgently  recommend 
tbe  greatest  care  iu  the  removing  of  these  evils. 
In  the  first  place  let  your  dark  room  be  large, 
and  always  opeu  when  you  are  not  in  it,  cause  as 
free  and  plentiful  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  as  ia 
possible  through  tbe  room,  in  the  next  place 
never  wash  your  hands  in  cyanides,  and  only  keep 
your  fingers  in  it  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in 
fixing,  then  wash  them  well  instantly  after. — 
Have  a  care  to  keep  your  chemicals  not  in  im- 
mediate use  in  a  room  by  themselves,  be  scru- 
pulously clean  in  the  rooms  and  in  every  part 
of  tbe  manipulations,  be  not  in  a  hurry  to  accom- 
modate your  sitters  impatience  for  by  that  your 
are  apt  to  spoil  you  labour  and  fustrate  your  ends 
in  a  word,  let  every  thing  be  done  decently  and 
in  order. 

J.  D. 


OUE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  THE  EMPTY  CHAIK  :  ABBOTSFOBD. 

Scotland  has  a  right  to  claim  an  ample  ehare 
in  the  honors  of  British  art ;  for  in  this,  no  less 
than  in  all  else  arising  from  the  application  of 
great  intellectual  powers,  she  has  maintained  her 
position  almost  side  by  side  with  her  sister 
countries.  Tbe  names  of  Burns  and  Thompson, 
of  Napier  and  Ferguson,  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  the  same  roll  of  British  poets  and 
men  of  science  that  contains  those  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  Locke  and  Bacon  ;  while  m  the  an- 
nals of  art,  Wilkie,  Allan  and  Naysmith  will  not 
be  omitted  where  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Constable  are  written  of. 

iSir  William  Allan  was  born  at  Edinhurg,  in 
1782,  and,  evincing  at  an  early  age  a  love  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  was  placed  as  a  student  in  the  "  Trus- 
tees' Academy  "  of  that  city — a  public  institution 
at  that  time  somewhat  analogous  to  the  schools  of 
our  Royal  Academy,  in  which  Allan  afterwards 
studied.  Not  meeting  with  much  encouragement 
when  he  commenced  his  professional  practice  in 
London,  be  at  once,  and  with  that  characteristic 
energy  he  always  manifested,  determined  to  seek 
his  fortune  abroad,  and  that  too  very  wisely,  in  a 
country  where  be  would  find  few  competitors— 
namely,  Russia.  But  bis  object  was  not  so  much 
to  procure  a  livelihood,  as  to  study  among  a  peo- 
ple from  whom  he  might  obtain  subjects  for  his 
pencil  which  should  present  some  novelty  to  his 
countrymen  at  home.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
embarked  was  wrecked  near  Memel ;  but  in  no 
way  disheartened  by  this  ominous  mischance,  and 
by  his  losses,  which,  under  his  circumstances, 
were  considerable,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  a 
small  inn,  and  though  unacqua  nted  with  the 
language  of  the  country,  commenced  portrait 
painting,  having  received,  through  tbe  captain  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  from  England,  an 
introduction  to  the  Danish  consul  at  Memel.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  recruit  bis  exhausted  finances, 
and  then  he  proceeded  overland  to  St.  Peters- 


pursuit  of  knowledge — the  solutions  of  chemical '  burg  :    here    his    countryman,   Sir    Alexander 
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Crichtoa,  physician  to  the  Imperial  family,  was 
the  means  of  finding  him  abundant  employment 
in  portrait  painting.  After  a  somewhat  length- 
ened residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  sufficiently  long 
indeed  to' enable  him  to  acquire  th«  Russian  lan- 
guage, he  left  the  capital  and  travelled  into  the 
Ukraine,  where  he  remained  some  years  ;  making, 
however,  excursions  into  the  adjacent  countries, 
"  among  Gossacks,  Circassians,  Turks,  and  Tar- 
tars, visiting  their  huts  and  tents,  studying  their 
history,  character,  costume,  and  collecting  a  rich 
museum  of  their  arms  and  armour." 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  Allan  returned 
to  England — in  1814 — and  to  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Here  the  most  distinguished  artists  and 
literati  of  Scotland  visited  him  and  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  following  year  he  exhibited 
his  first  picture,  "  Circassian  Captives,"  at  Som 
erset  House,  in  the  rooms  then  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Academy.  Space  precludes  our  following 
him  through  his  future  career  as  an  artist.  It 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  at  subsequent 
periods  of  bis  lifehe  visited  Italy,  Turkey,  G-reece, 
Asia  Minor,  Spain,  Frauce,  Belgium,  and  Russia 
a  stcond  time.  He  was  ekcted  into  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1835,  and  succeeded  Wilkie  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1841.  He 
died  in  1850,  , 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  Allan  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott :  this  will  account  for  the  picture 
which  is  here  engraved,  We  know  not  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  it  was  painted,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  of  tlie  incident  it  illustrates  be- 
ing a  real,  and  not  an  imaginary  one  ;  at  all 
events,  every  one  who  has  heard  or  read  of  Miss 
Scott's  devotion  to  her  fa- her,  will  conceive  the 
artist  has  not  exaggerated  her  grief  at  his  death. 
The  story  is  most  touchingly  and  aflfectingly 
told  ;  it  requires  neither  description  nor  cum- 
ment — both  would  appear  uncalled  for. 

The  picture  was  puichased  by  William  IV. :  it 
is  in  the  Collection  at  Buckingham  Place. 

n.  THREE   STEREOGRAPHS  ;    FROM   BAS-RELIEFS     BY 
THORWALSDEN. 

1st,  Night;    2d,  Morning;    3d,   The  Musicians. 
The  negatives  of  these  pictures  are  by  the 
American    Photographic    Institdte,  after  the 
following  formulas : 

collodion. 

A— Alcohol,  93« 5  oz. 

Conct.  Sulph.  Ether ..    3  " 

Gariquez  &  Mage'sgun  cot. ...  36  grs. 

Isodide  Potassium 40   " 

Bromide       "       8  " 

B— Alcohol,  95° 6  oz. 

Conct.  Sulph.  Ether ! . . .   3  grs. 

Davie's  gun  cotton 36  grs. 

Iodide  Cadnium 40  " 

Bromide  Potassium 8  " 

Equal  portions  of  A  and  B  mixed  together, 

nitrate  bath. 

Of  the  following  proportions  : 

Water 1  oz. 

Nitrate  of  Silver 30  grs. 

Saturated  with  iodide  silver,  and  rendered 
decidedly  acid  with  glacial  asetic  and  nitric 
acids  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Plate  im- 
mersed three  minutes,  aad  exposed  40  seconds  in 
Bunahine. 
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DIVELOPEB. 

A — 30  grs.  Protosulphate  of  iron  solution  acid- 
ified with  acetic  acid,  4  oz.  to  1. 

Fixed  in  hypo-solution,  and  intensified  by 
plunging  into  a  solution  of  bi-chlcride  of  mer- 
cury until  perfectly  white,  and  then  pouring  on  a 
solution  of  hypo-soda  (strength  immaterial)  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  developing, 

printing. 
The  same  as  for  our  July  number. ' 

TONING  bath. 

Water 1  gal. 

Hypo 1  lb. 

Auro-chloride  of  sodium 100  grs. 


From  the  Photographic  JVews. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  INK  TO  SUPERSEDE  NITRATE 
OF  SILVER. 


BT  THE  ABBE  MOIQNO. 


This  title  may  appear  rather  strange,  yet  it  is 
strictly  correct ;  it  will  certainly  make  the  tour 
of  the  world,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  the  chosen 
medium  of  rendering  it  popular.  The  new  sub- 
stance, whose  existence  and  excellent  qualities 
we  now  make  known,  is  a  white  salt,  crystalised 
or  fused,  similar  to  nitrate  of  silver,  which  also 
might  be  called  photographic  ink,  since  its  func- 
tion is  to  create  the  blacks  of  the  proof  by  the 
deep  color  it  assumes  under  the  influeuce  of  light, 
and  the  organic  matters  contained  in  paper  or 
collodion.  But  it  is  not  a  simple  salt,  like  nitrate 
of  silver  ;  it  contains  only  a  single  metal,  and  a 
precious  one  ;  it  is  a  compound  salt,  or  a  mixture 
of  metallic  salts,  of  which  we  can  give  neither 
the  secret  nor  the  theory.  What  we  have  to  es- 
tablish is,  th  t  in  wanting  the  material  or  venal 
value  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  new  compound  salt 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  photographic  value  ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  possesses,  to  a  degree  exalted 
rather  than  enfeebled,  all  the  excellent  qualities 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  equality,  or,  rather, 
this  superior  efSoacy,  with  a  greatly  reduced  ma- 
terial value,  results  from  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments pur.=ued  for  a  long  time  by  one  of  our 
most  energetic  photographers,  M.  Disderi.  We 
have  before  us,  while  writing  this  article,  a  large 
number  of  photographs,  whole-plate  size,  and  vis- 
iting cards,  obtained  with  the  new  salt,  and  we 
can  affirm  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
the  colour  is  a  fine  black,  the  whites  are  very 
pun,  the  harmony  of  tones  well  preserved,  the 
chiar-oscuro  well  sustained  ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
certain  tuat  the  photographic  ink  may,  from  this 
day,  completely  replace  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
substitution  will  also  effiict  a  very  agreeable  rev- 
olution in  the  expense,  as  the  saving  will  be  30 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  one- third. 

Another  advantage  of  the  photographic  ink 
employed  for  positives  is,  that  the  sensitised 
paper  can  be  prepared  a  long  time  beforehand, 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  it  in  preser- 
vative cases  ;  it  may  be  left  hanging  up  in  the 
operating-room  for  six,  eight,  or  even  fifteen 
days. 

The  ink  positives  are  certainly  more  perma- 
nent than  positives  obtained  with  the  nitrate.  No 
particular  kind  of  paper  is  required  ;  any  kind 


will  do  ;  provided  it  be  of  good  quality,  it  will 
yield  excellent  pictures.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  process,  either  in  the  preparation  of  the  baths 
or  their  employment ;  the  processes  of  fixing 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  toning  with  chlor- 
ide of  gold  remain  exactly  the  same.  Photo- 
graphers will  not  be  required  to  change  their 
present  habits  ;  only  particular  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  fix  pictures  taken  in  photographic 
ink  in  the  baths  which  have  been  used  to  fix  or 
tone  nitrate  proofs  ;  the  contact  of  the  two  salts 
will  cause  double  decomposition,  and  spoil  the 
bath. 

If,  as  usually  happens  after  using  a  bath  of  ni- 
trate for  thirty  large  proofs,  the  bath  of  photo- 
graphic ink  becomes  weaker,  and  yields  pale  and 
weak  proofs,  showing  a  tendency  to  become  tur- 
bid, it  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  quantities  of  the  salt,  and  its  limpidity  be- 
comes restored  by  means  of  kaolin. — Cosmos. 

We  have  often  made  announcements  of 
late  French  discoveries,  which  have  not  proved 
successful  in  practice.  We  hope  this  is  not  one 
of  the  same  class.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
some  of  our  scientists  are  experimenting  in  the 
same  direction  ;  but  we  shall  certainly  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  been  anticipated,  should  we 
have  further  proof  of  the  success  of  the  French 
process.  J.  C. 


To-  the  Editor  of  Photo.  Sf  Fine  Art  Journal: 
TREASURER'S  FOURTH  REPORT. 
601  Broadway,  New- York, 

August  10,  1860. 
Dear  Sir— Below  please  find  list  of  amounts 
received  by  me  since  last  report,  for  the  funds  to 
aid.  C.  D.  Fredericks  in  defending   tbe  Photo- 
graphic community  against  the  Cutting  Pateut. 
E.  ANTHONY,  Treasurer. 

Amount  previously  reported       $624  25 

July  21. — Received  from  W.  L.  Ger- 
3non.,  Phila.,  collected  of 

Broudbent  &  Co.,  $20  00 

T.  D.  B.  Richards,  10  00 

Francis  Keeler,  10  00 

B.  F.  Reimer,-  10  00 

Eves  &  Kintzler,  5  00 

Cash,  6  00 

Philip  Zorn,  3  00 

Cash,  2  00 

Jones  Bros.,  1  00 

W.  L.  Germon,  20  00 


July  27. — Dinmore  &  Co., 
July  30.— Received  of  Thos.  H. 
Smiley,  collected  of 
Geo.  E.  McCullock, 
July  31. — Received  from 

Tucker  &  Perkins,  10  00 

Collected  of 
M.  H.  Deule,  6  00 

J.  W.  Starcher,  1  00 

H.  Pittman,  1  00 

N.  Diehl,  2  00 


86  00 
20  00 


1  00 


Aug.  10— Received  from  Gar- 
banati  &  Co.,  collected  of 
M.  L.  Udill, 
J.  W.  Johnston, 


1  00 

1  00 


19  00 


760  25 


2  00 
$752  25 
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